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dU A 



Is a confonant borrowed from the Latin orFrench, 2. The quarter of a circle. 

The obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator, and from 
thence the diurnal differences of the fun’s right afccnlions, 
which finifh their variations in each quadrant of the circle of 
the ecliptick, being joined to the former inequality, arifing 
from the excentricity, makes thefe quarterly and teeming ir¬ 
regular ineuualitiec r>f nat-nral Wavs. Holder on Lime. 


) a cutiivnuui uvi<v.. __ 

for which, though q is commonly placed in the 
Saxon alphabet, the Saxons generally ufed cp, 
as cpellan or cwellan, to quell: qu is, in 


civ 


i i 

Englifh, pronounced as by the Italians and Spa¬ 
niards cw, as quail, quench, except quoit, which 
Is fpoken, according to the manner of the French, cait : the 
name of this letter is cue, from queue, French, tail ; its form 
being that of an O with a tail. 

Quab. n.f [derived, by Skinner, from gobio, the Latin name.l 
A fort of fifh. 

To QUACK, v. n. [ quacken, Dutch, to cry as a goofe.J 

1. To cry like a duck. I his word is often written quaake, to 
reprefent the found better. 

Wild-ducks quack where grafshoppers did fine. King. 

2. To chatter boaftingly ; to brag loudly j to talk oftentatioufly. 

Believe mechanick virtuoli 
Can raife them mountains in Potofi, 

Seek out for plants with fignatures, 

To quack of univerfal cures. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Quack., n. f. [from the verb.J 

1. A boaftful pretender to arts which he does not underftand. 

1 he change, fchools and pulpits arc full of quacks, jugglers 
and plagiaries UEJiVange. 

borne quacks in the art of teaching, pretend to make young 
gentlemen mailers of the languages, before they can be mailers 
of common fcnle. Felton on tbe ciafReis. 

2. A vam boaftlul pretender to phyfick ; one who proclaims his 
own medical abilities in publick places. 

At the firft appearance that a French quack made in 
Pans; a little boy walked before him, publilhing with a fhrill 
voice, “ My father cures all forts of diflemperf;” to which 
the doctor added in a grave maimer, “ The child fays true.” 

3. An artful tricking praaitioner in phyfick. dddijon. 

Defpairing quacks with curfes He'd the place. 

And vile attorneys, now an ufelcfs race. P c t>e 

Quackery, n.f [from quack.] Mean or bad aSs in phvlick.' 

QpA CKSAEVER *. f [quack anJ fd Q P _ *■ 

med.cmes or falv eS; a medicaflcr; a charlatan. S 

Saltimbancocs, quackfalvers and charlatans deceive the vul¬ 
gar m lower degrees ; wbre Tfop Jive, the pin Ja and the 
pont neuf could fpcak their fallacies. Broum 

Many poor country vicars, for want of other means are 

empTricks. 11 ' 1 " t0 tUfn ' n0UiUebanks ’ quackfalvers and 

Our draVfctm a, r , Burton on Melancholy. 

Lahnl lint u f C q^dragcjimal, Fr. quadragefvna, 
i tl r e J 1 bdong,n S t0 ■> ufed in Lent. U ’ 
tu il 0 L2T r° ft / pia >' e u rs , out of tbe church colledts, adven- 

Qvk'bTj&gLE * P r r ’ 7 pcnte< i oftal - &■*»/«: 

I come to talk. * iLir rr 

, J , k ‘ C ‘ C " rial ha,h a ?■“'"”>/* for C v 4 'i £„“”7 th= 

[from quadrangle.'] S,™, 
Common fait fhooteth into little i 

cube, fometimes into fquare plates co ! nm g near to » 

drangular prifms. * ’ omc timcs into fhort qua- 

Each environed with a cruft r • ^ rcw 5 Cofmol. 

a crult » conforming itfelf to the 


planes, is of a figure quadrangular. , 

ulZ“ plaCCj oppof.ee 


- mace- 
hpettator, N° 617. 


1. The fourth part Mhe'quarter'.’ 

intercalanon oTo^ daTevm C ‘ g h htCCn days > omitting the 

quadrant or fix hourefirpernumerary!^ ^* ar> all ^cd foAhis 

i ’ Brown. 


regular inequalities of natural days. 

3- An inllrument with which altitudes are taken. 

Some had compaffes, others quadrants. Taller, N° 81. 

1 bin taper flicks mull from one center part; 

Let thefe into the quadrant's form divide. Gay. 

Quadra'ntal. adj. [from quadrant.] Included in the fourth 
part of a circle. 

T o fill that fpace of dilating, proceed in flrait lines, and 
difpofe of thofc lines in a variety of parallels: and to do that 
in a quadrantal fpace, there appears but one way poflible ; to 
form all the interfedlions, which the branches make, with 
angles of forty-five degrees only. Derbam's Phyfco-7 heel. 
Quadrate, adj. [quadratus, Latin. J 

1. Square j having four equal and parallel fides; 

2. Divifiblc into four equal parts. 

The number of ten hath been extolled, as containing even, 
odd, long and plain, quadrate and cubical numbers. ISrown. 

Some tell us, that the years Mofes fpeaks of were fomewhat 
above the monthly year, containing in them thirty-fix days, 
which is a number quadrate. Hakewillon Providence. 

3. {.fuadrans, Lat.] Suited; applicable. This perhaps were 
more properly quadrant. 

The word confumption, being applicable to a proper or 
improper conlumption, requires a generical defeription, qua- 

Q^dVate. „.f HarVly ° n C ^ um P^ 

1. A fquare j a furface with four equal and parallel fides. 

And twixt them both a quadrate was the bafe, 

Proportion d equally by feven and nine ; 

Nine was the circle fet in heaven’s place, 

wen** u compadted > made a goodly diapafe. Fa. Queen. 

• thC CXait 1 uadrate or the long fquare be the better, 

is not well determined; I prefer the latter, provided the le igth 
o not exceed die latitude above one diird part. IVottan. 
_. The powers militant 

7 hat flood for heav’n, in mighty quadrate join'd 
Of union irrefiflible, mov’d oft 

In filence their bright legions. Mlhm 

I o our finite underflanding a quadrate whofe diaimnalU 
conunctilurate .o one of the Ls! is . 

!rom ach ^ nin ^ •.“« 
^ Ut f '-j to Sf; 

his^efledtions 11165 f ° r £ pick which he had drawn from 

exaft v w r t ;T n H u mCr » CiU,not be f «PPO p ed to quadrat 

hfftime^ 11 ■ T* P? cms » which have been made fince 

perfect could he h hls /“ Ies wo “W have been ftill more 
periect, could he have perufbd the ^Eneid //J 

-#■. Foo. , belon^ng «o . 
and are of two forts- firft i; m f r °°, ° r . t . he numbcr fought: 

or th.. is 'Ayi*’ w faera th - 

?The a6t of' %7arQ. flUad,MlUrey Ff * datura, Latimj'"" 

Tcmves IhSdd ° f infinite5 » and 

of morality. ” lh ° U ' d no f *, ntre nch upon our ftudies 

20 Y Watts s Improvement tf tbe Mind. 

2. The 
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QU A 


2. The firft and laft quarter of the moon. 

It is full moon, when the earth being between the fun arid 
moon, we fee all the enlightened part of the moon j new 
moon, when the moon being between us ami the fun, its en¬ 
lightened part is turned from us; and half moon, when the 
moon being in the quadratures, we fee but half the enlightened 
part. Locke . 

3. The /late of being fquare ; a quadrate ; a fquarc. 

All things parted by th’ empyreal bounds, 

His quadrature from thy orbicular world. Milton. 

Quadre'nnial. adj. [quadriennium , from quatuor and annus, 
Latin.] 

1. Comprifing four years. 

2. Happening once in four years. 

Qua'drible. adj. [from quadra, Lat.J That may be fquared. 
Sir Ifaac Newton difeovered a way of attaining the quan¬ 
tity of all quadrible curves analytically, by his method of 
fluxions, fomc time before the year 1688. Derham. 

Quadri'fid. adj. [quadrfidis, Lat.J Cloven into four divi- 
fions. 

QUADRILA'TERAL. adj. [quadrilaterc, Fr. quatuor and 
lotus, Lat.J Having four fldes. 

Tin incorporated with cry rial, dilpofes it to /hoot into a 
quadrilateral pyramid, fometimes placed on a quadrilateral 
bafe or column. Woodward on Fcffils. 

Qu adrila'ter alness. n.f. [from quadrilateral.] The pro¬ 
perty of having four right lined fidcs, forming as many right 
angles. Did/. 

Qua'drille. n. f. A game at cards. Did/. 

Quadrin. n. f [quadrinus, Lat.J A mite ; a finall piece of 
money, in value about a farthing. Bailey. 

Qu a'drinomical. adj. [quatuor and nomen, Lat.J Confift- 
ing of four denominations. Did/. 

QUADRIPARTITE, adj. [quatuor and partitas, Lat.J Ha- 
vingfour parties; divided into four parts. 

Qu a'dripartitely. adv. [from quadripartite .J In a qua¬ 
dripartite di/lribution. 

Quadriparti'tion. n. f. A divillon by four, or the taking 
the fourth part of any quantity or number-. Did/. 

Quadriphy'llous. adj. [quatuor and puAAov.J Having four 
leaves. 

Quadrireme, n.f. [quadriremis, Lat.J A galley with four 
banks of oars. 

Quadrisy'llable. n.f. [quatuor and fyliable.] A word of 
four lyllables. 

Qu adri vaTves. n.f. [quatuor and valves, Lat.J Doors with 
four folds. 

Quadri'vial. adj. [quadrivium, Lat.J Having four ways 
meeting in a point. 

Quadruped, n.f. [quadrupede, Fr. quadrupes, Lat.J An 
animal that goes on four legs, as perhaps all beafts. 

The different flexure and order of the joints is not difpofed 
in the elephant, as in other quadrupeds. Brown. 

The fang teeth, eye teeth, or dentes canini of fome qua¬ 
druped. JVto Award on Fojftls. 

Aloft quadrupedes, that live upon herbs, have incifor teeth 
to pluck and divide them. Arbutlmot. 

The king of brutes. 

Of quadrupeds I only mean. Swift. 

Quadru ped. jufj. Having four feet. 

The cockney, travelling into the country, is furprized at 
many actions of the quadruped and winged animals. Walts. 
QUADRUPLE, adj. [quadruple, Fr. quadruple, Lat.J Four¬ 
fold ; four times told. 

A law, that to bridle theft doth puni/h thieves with a qua¬ 
druple reftitution, hath an end which will continue as long as 
the world itfelf continueth. Hooker. 

The lives of men on earth might have continued double, 
treble or quadruple, to any of the longeft times of the firft 
a g c - Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 

Fat refre/hes the blood in the penury of aliment during the 
winter, and fome animals have a quadruple caul. Arbutlmot. 
To QUADRUPLICATE v. a. [ quadrupler , Fr. quadruplico , 
Lat.J To double twice ; to make fourfold. 

Quadrupi.k a'tion. n.f. [from quadruplicate.] The taking 
a thing four times. 

Quadru'ply. adv. [from quadruple.] To a fourfold quantity. 

If the perfon accufed maketh his innocence appear, the ac- 
cufer is put to death, and out of his goods die innocent perfon 
is quadruply rccompenfed. Swift. 

QlJAfRE. [Latin.J Enquire; feck; a word put when any 
thing is recommended to enquiry. 

Quaere, if ’tis ftcepcd in the fame liquor, it may not pre¬ 
vent the fly and grub. . Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

To QUAFF, v. a. [of this word the derivation is uncertain: 
junius, with his ufual idlenefs of conjecture, derives it from 
the Greek, xvoApfinv in the Eolick dialed ufed for 
Skinner from go of, as go of, guof, quof, quaf. It comes 
from coefer, hr. tube drunk. J To drink; to /wallow in 
large draughts. 

He calls for wine ; a health, quoth he, as if 
H* ad been abroad caroufing to his mates 


QU 



Shakejj,, 


After a ftorm, qua ft off the mufcadel, 

And threw the iops all in the fexton’s face.- 
I found the prince. 

With fuch a deep demeanour in great forrow 
That tyranny, which never quaft but blood * 

Would, by beholding him, have wa/h’d his’knifc 
With gentle eye drops. Shakefp. Henry IV h " 

O11 flow’rs repos’d, and with rich flow’rcts crovvnM 
They eat, they drink, and in communion fweet * 
Quaff immortality and joy. Milton's Par. Lofl 1 , „ 
To Quaff, v. n. 1 o drink luxurioufly. J ’ 

We may contrive this afternoon. 

And quaff caroufes to our miftrefs’ health. gp , r 

Bel/hazzer, quaffing in the facrcd veflcls of the temnl/r 
his fatal fentence writ by the fingers of God. i > 

Twelve days the gods their folemn revels keep 
And quaf with blamelefs Ethiops in thedeerT ^ j. 
Qua'ffer. n. f. [from quaf] Fie who quaffs! c7? ‘ 

ToQua'ffer. v u. [a low word, I fuppofe, f ormcd b 
chance, j I o fee out. J his feems to be the meaning- 7 
Ducks, having larger nerves that come into their bills’*,,, 
geefe, quaffer and grope out their meat the moft. Dcrha 
QyjA'GGY. adj. [from quagmire.] Boggy ; f 0 ft - not folid Aint 
I his word is lonrewhere too in Clarifa. . 

QUA'GMIRE. n. f [tliat is, quakemire.] A fhakino- maifh . 
a bog that trembles under the feet. 0 * 

I he fen and quagmire, fo mari/h by kind, 

Arc to be drained. ’ y- ~ 

Your hearts I’ll /lamp out with my horfe’s heels, 

And make a quagmire of your mingled brains. Shakeffi 
Poor Tom ! whom the foul fiend hath through ford and 
whirlpool, o'er bog and quagmire . ° Shake fo 

The wet particles might have eafily ever mingled with the 
dry, s and fo all had either been fea or quagmire. More 

Thc brain 's of fuch a clammy conftftcncc, that it can no 
more retain motion than a quagmire. G/anviU’s Scepf 

QyArD. part, [of this participle I know not the verb, and be¬ 
lieve it only put by Spenfer, who often took great liberties 

for quailed, lor the poor convenience of his rhyme.] Uruflicd’ 
dejected; dvprcfied. 

7 herewith his fturdy courage foon was quaid. 

And all bis fenfes were with fudden dread diftnaid. p. Q u , 
Quail, n. J. [quaglia, Italian.] A bird of game. 

His quails ever 

Beat mine, in-hoop’d at odds. Shakefp. Ant. and Chop. 
Hen birds have a peculiar fort of voice,'when they would 
call the male, which is fo eminent in quails, that men, by 
counterfeiting this voice with a quail pipe, eafily drew the 
cocks into their fnares. R ay on the Creation. 

Afrc/hergale 

Sweeping with /hadowy guft the field of corn, 

While the quail clamours for his running mate. Tbmfon. 
Quailpipe. n.f. [quail and pipe.] A pipe with which fowlers 
allure quails. 

A difli ol wild fowl Jurniflied converfation, which con¬ 
cluded with a late invention for improving the quailpipe. 

Addifon's SpeStator, N w 108. 
To Quail, v. n. [quclcn, Dutch.] Tolangui/h ; to fink into 
dejection ; to lofe fpirit. Spenfer. 

He writes there is no quailing now j 
Becaufe the king is certainly pofleft 
Of all our pui poles. Shakeffi. Henry IV. p. i. 

7 his may piant courage in their quailing breafts, 

For yet is hope of life and victory. Shakefp. 

After Solyman had with all his power in vain befieged 
Rhodes, his haughty courage began to quail, fo that he was 
upon point to have raifed his fiege. Knolles. 

While rocks ftand. 

And rivers ftir, thou can’ll not fhrink or quail ; 

Yea, when both rocks and all things /hall di/band, 

'1 hen /halt thou be my rock and tower. Herbert. 

When Dido’s ghoft appear’d. 

It made this hardy warriour quail. Wandering Pr. of Troy. 

At this the errant’s courage quails. Cleaveland. 

To pafs the quailing and withering of all things by the st¬ 
eels, and their reviving by the rcaccefs of the fun, the fap in 
trees precifely follows the motion of the fun. HaketuUl. 
To Quail, v. a. [cpellan, Saxon.J Tocru/h; to quell; to 
deprefs ; to fink ; to overpower. 

7 o drive him to defpair, and quite to quail. 

He /hewed him painted in a table plain 

The damned ghofts. Fairy Queen, t • i« 

7 hree, with fi’ry courage, he affails ; 

Three, all as kings adorn’d in royal wife: 

And each fuccef/ive after other quails. 

Still wond'ring whence fo many kings fliould life. Daniel. 
QUAINT, adj. [coin/, Fr. cs. ptus, Lat.J 
1. Nice; fcrupuloufly, minutely, luperfluoufly exact; having 
petty elegance. 

Each ear fucks up the words a true iove fcattcrcth, 

And plain Ipccch oft, than quaint phrafe framed is. Sidney . 

You 
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You were glad to be employ’d, 

To /hew how quaint an orator you are. Shakefp. 

He fpends fome pages about two firiiiiitudes ; one of mine, 
and another quainter of his own. ; Stillingfcct, 

2. Subtle; artful. ObfoletC. . 

As elerkes been full fiibtle and queint. C/mucer. 

3. Neat; pretty ; exadl. 

But for a fine, quaint, graceful and excellent fafhion,. yours 
is worth ten on’t. Shakefp. 

Her mother hath intended, 

That, quaint in green, /he/hall be loofe enrob’d . 

With ribbands pendent, flaring ’bout her head. Shakefp. 

I never law a better fa/hion’d gown, 

More quaint, more pleafing, nor more commendable. Ska. 

4. Subtly excogitated ; fincfpun. 

I’ll /peak of frays, 

Like a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint lies; 

How honourable ladies fought iny love, 

Which I denying they fell lick and died. Shakefp. 

He his fabrick of the hcav’ns 
Hath left to their difputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide 
Hereafter. Milton’s Par. Lofl, b. viii. 

Qjiaint is, in Spenfer, quailed ; dcprefled. I believe *by a 
Very licentious irregularity. 

With fuch fair flight him Guyon fail’d : 

7 ’ill at the.Iaft, all brcathlcfs, weary and faint. 

Him fpying, with frefh on/et he affail’d, 

And kindling new his courage, feeming quaint. 

Struck him fo hugely, that through great conftraint 
He made him /loop.' Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

6. Affefled ; fqppi/h. 7 ’his is not the true idea of "the word, 
which Swift feems not to have well underftood. 

To this we owe thole monftrous productions, which under 
the name ol trips, fpies, amufements, and other conceited 
appellations, have overrun us ; and I wifh I could fay, thole 
quaint fopperies were wholly abfent from graver fubjeiits. Sw. 
QuaFntly. adv. [from quaint.] 

1. Nicely; exactly ; with petty elegance. 

When was old Sherevvood’s hair more quaintly curl’d. 

Or nature's cradle more enchas’d and purl’d. B. Jahnfon. 

2. Artfully. J 

Breathe his faults fo quaintly. 

That they icon the taints of liberty, 

7 he flalh and outbreak of a fiery mind. Shakefp. 

3. Ingenioufly with fuccefs. This is not die true fenfe. 

As my Buxoma 

With gende finger ftroak’d her milky care, 
l quaintly ftolc a kifs. (j /]v _ 

QuaFntness. n.f [from quaint.] Nicety; petty elegance. 

I here is aceru.n majeily in limplieity, which is far above 
all the quamtnejs of wit. p g . ( 

To Quake, v. n. [cpacan, Saxon.J i ‘‘ 

I. I o /hake with cold or fear ; to tremble. 

Dorus threvy Pamela behind a tree, where/he flood quaking 
irkc the partridge on which die hawk is even ready to Ibize. 

If Cupid hadi not fpent all his quiver in Venice, thou wilt 
quake for this. c , , 

Do fuch bufinefs as,the better day “ C ^‘ iart ' 

Would quake to look on. * Shakefp. Hamlet. 

W ho honours not his father, 

Henry the filth, that made all France to quake , 

Shake he his weapon at us, and pafs by. Shakefp 

il.e mountains quake at h.m, and the hills melt, and the 
earth is burnt at his pretence. \r,j } j 

Son of man eat thy bread with quaking, and drink thy 
" atcr , W ' th tre r ibjl "g and carefulnels. Bzek. xii. 1 1 

In fields they dare not fight where honour calls, 

I he very noife of war their fouls does wound, 

a. 

Next Smedley div’d ; flow circles dimpled o’er 
I he quaking mud, that clos’d and op’d „o more P,*, 
Q.ak,.,/ [ from lhe v„b.j A ttu/de ri a “remulons^i- 

As the earth may fometimes /hake. 

For winds lhut up will caule a quake ; 

So often jcaloufy and fear 

Stol’n to mine heart, caufe tremblings there 
Quaking-grass, n.f. An herb. ° Suckling, 4 

? l, Th I a t‘ C V T |. ION i n - j: Fr. from qualify'] 

' it Y" 

become the fafliion, if he would P ‘ ety i nd v,rtue 

f««m, for prefix ' , “ cdB 'r 

* Accompliftiment. 


Swift. 


Good qualifications of mind enable a mamftr-un f 
his duty, and tend to create a publick eEl? PC '? rm 
• Abatement ; diminution. ‘•cm of him. Alter. 

L h „d fl r o<l ruch 

/ me natural and poweiful operation of all 


Q U Ad 

plants, herbs rind fruits upon the earth received a qualiffiaticrt 
and harmful change. Raleigh's Hi/hry of the World. 

To QUALITY, v. a. [qualifier, Fr.J 
I. To fit for any thing, ^ 

Place over them fuen governors, as may be qualified in fuch 
manner as may govern the place. Bacon's A bice to Vdliers. 

I bequeath to Mr; John Whrteway the fum of one hundred 
pounds, in order to qualify him for a fu^ eon. Swift's Will. 
2 : To furnifh with qualifications ; to accompli/h. 

That which ordinary men are fit for, I am qualified .in ; 
and the bell of me is diligence. Shakefp. King Lear. 

She is of good efteem, , 

Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth, 

Belide fo qualified, as may befeern 

The I'pouic of any noble gentleman. Shakefp, 

3. To make capable of any employment or privilege. 

4. To abate ; to foften ; to diminilh. 

I have heard, 

Your grace hath ta’cn great pains-to qualify 

His rig’rous courie. • Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

I do not leek to quench your love’s hot fire, 

, But qualify the fire’s extreme rage. 

Left it fhould burn above the bounds of reafon. Shakefp. 

I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was craftily 
qualified too ; and behold what innovation it makes here. Sha. 

They would report that they had records for twenty 
thoufand years, which muft needs be a very great untruth, 
unlcls we will qualify it, expounding their years not of the 
revolution of the fun, but of the moon. Abbot. 

It hath fo plcafed God to provide for all living creatures, 
wherewith he hath filled the world, that fuch inconveniences, 
as we contemplate afar off, are found, by trial and the wit- 
nefs of men’s travels, to be fo qualified, as there is no portion 
of the earth made in vain. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

So happy ’tis you move in fuch a fplicre. 

As your high majefly with awful fear 
In human breafts might qualify that fire, 

Which kindled by thofc eyes had flamed higher. Waller. 
Children fhould be early inftrucled in the true eftimate of 
things, by oppofing the good to the evil, and compenlating 
or qualifying one thing with another. L’Eflrattg?. 

My proportion 1 have qualified with the word, often ; 
thereby making allowance for thole calcs, wherein men of 
excellent minds may, by a long practice of virtue, have ren- 
crcd even the heights and rigours of it delightful. Atterbury , 

5. To eale ; to afliiage. 

He balms and herbs therto apply’d, 

And evermore with mighty fpells ihem charm’d. 

That in fhort fpace he has them qualify d. 

And him reftor’d to health, that would have dy’d. Spenfer. 

6. To modify; to regulate. r J ■ ' 

It hath no larinx or throttle to qualify the found. Brown- 
Qua lii-y. n.f. [qualitas, Lat. qualitc, Fr.J 

1. Nature relatively confidered. 

Thefe, being of a far other nature and quality, arc not fo 
ltriCUy or everlaftingly commanded in fcripturc. Hooker. 

Other creatures have not judgment to examine the quality 
of that which is done by them, and therefore in that they do, 
they neither can accufe nor approve themfelves. Hooker. 

Since the event of an action ufually follows the nature or 
quality of it, and the quality/ follows the rule dire£linor it it 
concerns a man, in the framing of his actions, not to%e de¬ 
ceived in the rule. ^ ^ 

^,y be r p ° w ^ t0 Produce any idea in our mind, I call quality 
of the fubjcct, wherein that power is. Lode 

2 . Property ; accident. 

J ", tbe d ‘ vir ‘ on of the kingdom, it appears not which of 
the dukes he values moft; for qualities are lb weighed, that 
cunofity in neither can make choice of cither’s moiety. Shak. 

No lenlible qualities, as light and colour, heat and found, 
can be fublillent in the bodies themfelves abfolutely confi¬ 
dered, without a relation to our eyes and ears, and oilier or¬ 
gans of fenfe : thele qualities are only the effecls of our fen- 
t '° n, , wh ' ch a . r ‘ fe fr °m the different motions upon our nerves 

and i»En. "“^"8 “ ,hcir yari ™ 

3 - Particular efficacy. Bentley. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies 

. D^oiSi , 7 mp’ep ft °“ S ’ Sbakjp. 

ro-night we’ll wander through the ftrects, and note 

5 . v7d‘ St? ° f W cZfr*. 

One doubt remains, faid I, the dames in green 
W hat were their qualities, and who their aueen f * n • a 

6 . Accompli/hment; qualification. qUCCn 1 D, * den ' 

Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

We, 
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We, who are hearers, may be allowed fome opportunities 
in the quality of ftanders-by. Swift. 

8 . Comparative or relative rank. 

It is with the clergy, if their perfons be refpefted, even as 
it is with other men; their quality many times far beneath 
that which the dignity of their place requireth. Hooker. 

We lived moft joyful, obtaining acquaintance with many 
of the city, not of the meaneft quality. Bacon. 

The mafters of thefe horfes may be admitted to dine with 
the lord lieutenant: this is to be done, what quality foever the 
perfons are of. Temple. 

9. Rank ; fuperiority of birth or ftation. 

Let him Ire fo entertained, as fuits with gentlemen of your 
knowing to a ft ranger of his quality. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

10. Perfons of high rank. Collectively. 

I ftiall appear at the mafquerade drefled up in my feathers, 
that the quality may fee how pretty they will look in their 


to expofe your parts in a city congregation. 

iL. * ‘ “ 


Swift, 


travelling habits. Acldifon's Guardian , N° 1J i. 

Of all the fervileherd, the word is he, 

That in proud dullnefs joins with quality , 

A conftant critick at the great man’s board, 

To fetch and carry nonfenfc for my lord. Pope. 

QUALM, n. f. {epealm, Saxon, a fudden ftrokeof death.] A 
fudden fit of ficknefs ; a fudden feizure of fickly languor. 

Some fudden qualm hath {truck me to the heart. 

And dimm’d mine eyes, that I can read no further. Shak. 
Some diftill’d carduus benedictus, laid to your heart, is the 
only thing for a qualm. Shakefp. 

Compar’d to thefe ftorms, death is but a qualm , 

Hell fomewhat lightfome, the Bermudas calm. Donne. 
I find a cold qualm come over my heart, that I faint, I can 
fpeak no longer. Howl. 

All maladies 

Of ghaftly fpafm, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-fick agony. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

For who, without a qualm , hath ever look’d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook’d. Rofcommon. 
They have a fickly uneaftnels upon them, {hiking and 
changing from one error, and from one qualm to another, 
hankering after novelties. L’Ejlrange s Fables. 

Thy mother well deferves that {hort delight. 

The naufeous qualms of ten months and travail to requite. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

When he hath ftretched his veffels with wine to their ut- 
moft capacity, and is grown weary and fick, and feels thofe 
qualms and difturbances that ufually attend fuch exceffes, he 
refolves, that he will hereafter contain himfelf within the 
bounds of fobriety. Calarny. 

The qualms or ruptures of your blood 
Rife in proportion to your food. Prior. 

Qy a'lmish. adj. ffrom qualm.] Seized with fickly languor. 

I am qualmifn at the fmell of leek. Shakefp. 

You drop into the place, 

Carelels and qualmijh with a yawning face. Dry den. 

Qua'ndary. n.f. [qu'en dirai je, Fr. Skinner.] A doubt; a 
difficulty ; an uncertainty. A low word. 

Qua'ntitive. adj. [ quantitivus , Lat.J Eftimable according 
to quantity. 

This explication of rarity and denfity, by the compofition 
of fubftance with quantity, may peradventure give little fatis- 
faclion to fuch who are apt to conceive therein no other com¬ 
pofition or refolution, but fuch as our fenfes {hew us, in com¬ 
pounding and dividing bodies according to quantitive parts. 

Digby on Bodies. 

Qua'ntity. n.f. [quantiie, Fr. quanlitas, Lat.] 

1. That property of any thing which may be encreafed or di- 
minifhed. 

Quantity is what may be increafed or diminiflied. Cheynt. 

2. Any indeterminate weight or meafure. 

3. Bulk or weight. 

Unfkill’d in hellebore, if thou fliou’dft try 1 

To mix it, and miftake the quantity , C 

The rules of phylick wou’d againft thee cry. Dryden. J 

4. A portion ; a part. 

If I were faw’d into quantities , I fhould make four dozen 
of fuch bearded hermites ftaves as mafter Shallow. Shakefp. 

5. A large portion. 

The warm antifcorbutical plants, taken in quantities , will 
occafion {linking breath, and corrupt the blood. Arbuthnot. 
The meafure of time in pronouncing a fyllable. 

The cafy pronunciation of a mute before a liquid does not 
ncceflarily make the preceding vowel, by pofition, long in 
quantity ; as patrem. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

QUANTUM, n.f. [Latin.] The quantity ; the amount. 
The quantum of preffiyterian merit, during the reign of 
that ill-advifed prince, will eafily be computed. Swift. 

QuaRantain. )n. f. [quarantain, Fr.] The fpace of forty 

Quarantine, J day9, being the time which a {hip, fufpccled 
of infection, is obliged to forbear intercourfe or commerce. 

Pals your quarantine among fome of the churches round 
this town, where you may learn to fpeak before you venture 
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QUA'RREL. n.f. [querelle, F r.J 

1. A brawl; a petty fight; a feuffie. 

If I can fallen but one cup upon him. 

With that which he hath drank to-night already. 

He’ll be as full of quarrel and offence, 

As my young miftrefs’ dog. Shakefp. OtblL 

2. A dilpute ; a conteft. 

The part, which in this prefent quarrel ftriverh againft the 
current and ftream of laws, was a long while~ nothing 
feared. Hooker’s Dedication. 

As if earth too narrow were for fate. 

On open leas their quarrels they debate ; 

In hollow wood they floating armies bear. 

And forc’d imprifon’d winds to bring ’em near. Dr'del 

3. A caufe of debate. 

I could not die any where fc contented, as in the king’s 
company ; his caufe being juft, and his quarrel honourable. 

Shakefp. Henry V, 

If not in fervice of our God we fought. 

In meaner quarrel if this ( word were fhaken, 

Well might thou gather in the gentle thought, 

So fair a princefs fhould not be forlakcn. Fairfax. 

4. Something that gives a right to mifehief orreprifal. 

He thought lie had a good quarrel to attack him. Holingjh. 
Wives arc young men’s miftreffes, companions for middle- 
age, and old men’s nurfes ; fo a man may have a quarrel to 
marry when he will. Bacon's Ejfays. 

5. Objedlion ; ill will. 

Herodias had a quarrel againft him, and would have killed 
him, but Hie could not. Mar. vi. 19. 

We arc apt to pick quarrels with the world for every little 
foolery. L'Ejlrange. 

I have no quarrel to the practice ; it may be a diverting 
Way. Felton on the Clajfich. 

6. In Shakefpcare , it leems to fignify any one peevilh or ma¬ 
licious. 

Better 

She ne’er had known pomp, though’t be temporal; 

Yet if that quarrel , fortune, do divorce 

It from the bearer, ’tis a fuff’rance panging 

As foul and body's fev’ring. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

7. [From quadreau, Fr. quadrdla , Italian.] An arrow with a 
fquare head. 

It is reported by William Brito, that the arcubalifta or ar- 
balift was firft {hewed to the French by our king Richard I. 
who was fliortly after {lain by a quarrel thereof. Camden. 

Twang’d the firing, outflew the quart el long. Fairfax. 

To QuaRrel. v. n. [ quereller , Fr.] 

1. To debate; to feuffle ; to fquabble. 

I love the fport well, but I {hall as foon quarrel at it as any 
man. Shakefp. 

Your words have taken fuch pains, as if they labour’d 
To bring manflaughter into form, fa quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Wine drunken with exccfs, maketh bitternefs of the mind, 
with brawling and qucnrelling. Eccluf. xxxi. 29. 

Beafts called fociable, quarrel in hunger and luft ; and the 
bull and ram appear then as much in fury and war, as the 
lion and the bear. Temple’s Mfctllanits. 

2 . To fall into variance. 

Our difeontented counties do revolt; 

Our people quarrel with obedience. Shakefp. King John, 

3. To fight; to combat. 

When once the Pcrfian king was put to flight, 

The weary Maccdons refus’d to fight; 

Thcmfelves their own mortality confefs’d. 

And left the fon of Jove to quarrel for the reft. Dryden. 

4. To find fault; to pick objections. 

To admit the thing, and quarrel about the name, is to 
make ourfelves ridiculous. Bramhall againjl Hobbs. 

1 hey find out mifearriages wherever they are, and forge 
them often where they are not; they quarrel firft with the 
officers, and then with the prince and ftate. Temple. 

In a poem elegantly writ, 

I will not quarrel with a flight miftake. Rofcommon. 

I quairel not with the word, bccaufe ufed by Ovid. Drjd. 

QuaRreller. n.f. [from quarrel .] He who quarrels. 

QuaRrellous. adj. [querellettx, Fr.] Petulant; eafily pro¬ 
voked to enmity; quarreftome. 

Ready in gybes, quick anfwered, faucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazel. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

QuaRrelsome. adj. [from quarrel.] Inclined to brawls; 
eafily irritated ; irafcible ; cholerick; petulant. 

Cholerick and quarrelfome perfons will engage one into 
their quarrels. Bacon's Ejfays. 

There needs no more to the fetting of the whole world in 
a flame, than a quarrelfome plaintiff and defendant. L Eftr. 

QuaRrelsomely. adv. [from quarrelfome.] In a quarrd- 
fome maimer; petulantly; cholerickly. 

Quarrelsomeness- 


QUA 

Quarrelsomeness, n.f. [from qmmlfmt.] Choler.ck- 

nefs; petulance. s 
QuaRry. n.f. [quarre,itr.] 

1 A To take down a quarry of glafs to fcowre, fodder, band, 

and to fet it up again, is three halfpence a foot. Mortimer. 

2 \9uadrcau , Fr.] An arrow with a Iquare head. 

' L The (hafts and quarries from their engines fly 

As thick as falling drops in April ffiow’rs. Fairfax. 

3. [From querir , to feek, Fr. Skinner ; from carry , Rennet.] 

Game flown at by a hawk. 

Your wife and babes 

Savagely flaughter’d ; to relate the manner. 

Were on the quarry of thefe murder’d deer 

To add the death of you. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

She dwells among the rocks, on every fide 
With broken mountains ftrongly fortify’d ; 

From thence whatever can be feen lurveys, 

And {looping, on the flaughter’d quarry preys. Sandys. 

So fcentedJhe grim feature, and up turn’d 
His noftfils wide into the murky air. 

Sagacious of his quarry. Milton. 

They their guns difeharge ; 

This heard fome {hips of ours, though out ol view-, 

And fwift as eagles to the quarry flew. tTaller. 

An hollow cryftal pyramid he takes. 

In firmamcntal waters dipt above. 

Of it a broad cxtinguiflier he makes. 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry ftrovc. Dryden. 

No toil, no hardlhip can reftrain 
Ambitious man inur’d to pain ; 

The more confin’d, the more he tries. 

And at forbidden quarry flies. Dryden's Horace. 

Ere now the god his arrows had not try’d. 

But on the trembling deer or mountain goat, 

At this new quarry he prepares to {hoot. Dryden. 

Let reafon then at her own quarry fly. 

But how can finite grafp infinity. Dryden. 

4- [Quarrierc, quarrel, Fr. from carrig , Irifh, a ftone, Mr. 
Lye -, craigg, Erfe, a rock.] A ftone mine; a place where 
they dig ftones. 

The lame is faid of ftone out of the quarry , to make it 
more durable. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Pyramids and tow’rs 

From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold. Milton, 
Here though grief my feeble hands up lock. 

Yet on the foften’d quarry would I fcore 
My plaining verfe as lively as before. Milton, 

An hard and unrelenting fhe. 

As the new-crufted Niobe ; 

Or, what doth more of ftatue carry, 

A nun of the Platonick quarry. Clcaveland. 

He like Amphion makes thofe quarries leap 
Into fair figures from a confus’d heap. , Waller. 

Could neceffity infallibly produce quarries of ftone, which 
are the materials of all magnificent ltru£lurcs. More. 

For them alone the hcav’ns had kindly heat 
In eaftern quarries , ripening precious dew. Dryden. 

As long as the next coal-pit, quarry or chalk-pit will give 
abundant atteftation to what 1 write, to thefe I may very 
fafely appeal. Woodward's Nat. Hi ft'. 

To Qua'rrv. v.n. [from the noun.] To prey upon. Alow 
word not in ufe. 

With cares and horrors at his heart, like the vulture-that is 
day and night quarrying upon Prometheus’s liver. L’Ejlrange. 
Qu'arryman. n.f. [quarry and man.] One who digs in a 
quarry. 

One rhomboidal bony fcale of the nccdle-fifti, out of Stuns- 
ficld quarry, the quarryman aflured me was flat, covered over 
with fcales, and three foot long. Woodward. 

Quart, n. f. [quart, Fr.] 

I'. The fourth part; a quarter. Not in ufe. 

Albanait had all the northern part. 

Which of himfelf Albania he did call. 

And Camber did poffefs the weftern quart. Fairy fhicen. 
2. The fourth part of a gallon. 

When I have been dry, and bravely marching, it hath 
ferved me inftcad of a quart pot to drink in. " Shakefp. 

You have made an order, that ale fhould be fold at three 
halfpence a quart. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

3* l r.J 1 he veffel in which ftrong drink is commonly 

retailed. 

You’d rail upon the hoftefs of the houfe. 

And fay you would prefent her at the leet, 

Becaulc ihe bought ftone jugs and no feal’d quarts. Shakefp. 
QuaRtan. n.f. [febris quartana , Lat.] The fourth day ague. 
It were an uncomfortable receipt for a quartan aguej to lay 
the fourth book of Homer’s Iliads under one’s head. Brown. 
Call her the metaphyficks of her fex. 

And lay flic tortures wits, as quartans vex 
Phyficians. Clcaveland. 

Among thefe, quartans and tertians of a long continuance 
moft menace this fymptom. Harvey on Confumptions. 


QUA 

A look fo pale no quartan ever gave, 

Thy dwindled legs feem crawling to the grave. Dryacr.. 
Quartation. n.f. [from quart us, Lat. j A cbymical opera¬ 


tion. 


In quartation, which refiners employ to purily gold, al¬ 
though three parts of filver be lb exquiiitcly mingled byfuhon 
with a fourth part of gold, whence the operation is denomi¬ 
nated, that the refultiiig mals acquires icvcral new qualities ; 
yet, if you call this mixture into aqua fortis, the filver wi 1 
be diffolved in the menftruurn, and the gold like a daik 
powder will fall to the bottom. Boyle. 

QUA'RTER. n.f [quart, quartier, Fr ] 

1. A fourth part. 

It is an accullomed action with her, to feem thus warning 
her hands; I have known her continue in this a quarter of an 
}j OIjr _ Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Suppofe the common depth of the fea, taking one place 
with another, to be about a quarter of a mile. Burnet. 

Obferve what ftars arife or dilappear. 

And the four quarters of the rolling year. Dryden. 

Suppofing only three millions to be paid, ’tis evident that 
to do this out of commodities, they muft, to the confumcr, 
be railed a quarter in their price; fo that every thing, to hirn 
that ulcs it, muft be a quarter dearer. Locke. 

2. A region of the Ikies, as referred to the feaman’s card. 

1’li give thee a wind. 

— I inyfelf have all the other. 

And the very points they blow, 

And all the quarters that they know 

I’ th’ fhipman’s card. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

His praife, ye winds ! that from four quarters blow. 
Breathe foftor loud. Milton s Par. Lojl, b. v. 

When the winds in fouthern quarters rile. 

Ships, from their anchors torn, become their fport, 

And fudden tempefts rage within the port. Addifon. 

3. A particular region of a town or country. 

The like is to be faid of the populoulnefs of their coaft? 
ana quarters there. Abbot’s Dejcription of the World. 

No leaven {hall be feen in thy quarters. Exodus xiii. 7 . 
The Ions of the church being fo much difperfed, though 
without being driven, into all quarters of the land, there was 
fome extraordinary defign of divine wildom in it. Sprat. 

A bungling colder, that was ready to ftarve at his own 
trade, changes his quarter , and fets up for a doilor. L’Ejir. 

4. The place where foldiers are lodged or ftationed. 

Where is lord Stanley quarter’d ? 

—Unlefs I have mifta’cn his quarters much. 

His regiment lies half a mile 

South from the mighty power of the king. Shakefp. 

'I he quarters of the fcv’ral chiefs they Ihow’d, 

Here Fhenix, here Achilles made abode. Dryden. 

It was high time to {hi ft my quarters. Sped)at or. 

5. Proper ftation. 

Fhey do beft, who, if they cannot but admit love, yet 
make it keep quarter, and fever it wholly from their ferious 
affairs . Bacon’s Ejfays. 

Swift to their feveral quarters hafted then 
The cumbrous elements. Milton. 

6. Rcmiffion of life; mercy granted by a conqueror. 

He magnified his own clemency, now they were at his 
mercy, to offer them quarter for their lives, if they gave up 
the caftle. Clarendon , b. viii. 

When the cocks and lambs lie at the mercy of cats and 
wolves, they muft never ex peel better quarter. L’Ejlrange. 

Difcover the opinion of vour enemies, which is commonly 
the truell; for they will give you no quarter , and allow no¬ 
thing to complaifance. ’ Dryden4 

7. Treatment fhown by an enemy. 

, I o the young if you give any tolerable quarter, you in- 
uulge them in their idlenefs, and ruin them. Collier. 

Mr. Wharton, who detcdlcd fome hundreds of thebifliop’s 
mi (lakes, meets with very ill quarter from his lordfhip. Swift. 

o. I riendfhip ; amity; concord. Not now in ufe. 

Friends, all but now. 

In quarter , and in terms like bride and groom 

Divefting them for bed, and then, but now 

Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breafts. Shakefp, 

9. A meafure of eight bulhels. J ' 

1 here may be kept in it fourteen thoufand quarters of corn 
which is two thoufand quarters in each loft. Mortimer. 

10. Falfe quarter is a cleft or chink in a quarter of a horfe’s 
hoof from top to bottom ; it generally happens on the inlidc 
ot it, that being the weakeft and thinnell part. 

T o QuaRter. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To divide into four parts. 

A thought that quarter'd, hath but one part wifdom, 

, - r A, ‘ d ev . er thre <; Parts coward. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2 . To divide ; to break by force. Jt 

You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
can famine, quartering^, and climbing fire. Shakefp. 

Mothers {hall but fmile, when they behold * 
f heir infants quarter’d by the hands of war. Shakefp. 

3. To divide 
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3 To dh ide into diftinct regions. 

i'hcn faiJors quarter'd heav’n, and found a name 
__ For ev’ry fixt and cv’ry wand’ring lhir. 

4- F0 ftation or lodge (oldiers. 

When they hear the Roman horfes neigh; 

Behold their quarter’d fires, 

They will wade their time upon our note; 

To know from whence we are. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

Where is lord Stanley quarter'd? 

— His regiment lies half a milelbuth. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

1 hey o’er the barren fhore purfue their way. 

Where quarter'd in their camp, the fierce Thellalians lay. 

v . Dry den. 

You have quartered all the foul language upon me, that 
_ c " u!ti " De raked out of Billrngfgate. Spectator, N" 595-. 

5 - 1 0 lodge ; to fix on a temporary dwelling. 

They mean this night in Sardis to be 'quarter'd. Shakefp. 
10 diet. J 

He fed on vermin ; 

And when thefe fail’d, he’d fuck his claws. 

And quarter himfelf upon his paws. Hud/bras, p. it 

I o bear as an appendage to the hereditary arms. 

1 he firft ordinary and natural, being compounded of ar¬ 
gent and azure, is the coat of Beauchamp of Hack in the 
county of Somerfct, now quartered by the carl of Hertford. 

sy , Peacham on Blazoning. 

Quarterage. n.f [from quarter.] A quarterly allowance. 
He us’d two equal ways of gaining, 

By hindringjuflicc or maintaining; 

1 o many a whore gave privilege; 

And whipp’d for want of quarterage. Hudibras , p. iii. 

M’A r ter day. n.f [quarter and day.] One of the four 
days in the year, on w hich rent or intereft is paid. 

The ulurer would be very well fatisfied to have all the time 
annihilated, that lies between the prelent moment and next 
quarterday. Addifon's Spectator, N- 07. 

Qua rterdeck, n. f [quarter and deck.] The Ihort upper 
deck. 11 

Quarterly, adj. [from quarter .] Containing a fourth part. 
The moon makes four quarterly feafons within her little 
year or month of confccution. Holder on Time. 

From the obliquity of the ccliptick to the equator arilb 
the diurnal differences of the fun’s right afeenfion, which 
finifh their variations in each quadrant of the ccliptick, and 
this being added to the former inequality from eccentricity, 
makes thefe quarterly and feemingly irregular inequalities of 
natural days. Bentley. 

Qua rterly. adv. Once in a quarter of a year. 

Quarter master, n. f. [quarter and majler. J One who re¬ 
gulates the quarters of foldiers. 

The quartcrmajlcr general was marking the ground for the 
encampment of the covering army. " Tatler, NV 6 ->. 

Qua r 1 ern. n. J. A gill or the fourth part of a pint. 

Qua Rterstaff. n.f A ftaff of defence : fo called, I bc- 
heve, from the manner of ufing it; one hand being placed at 
the middle, and the other equally between the middle and 
the end. 

His quarterflafjf, which he could ne’er forfakc, 

Hung haii before, and half behind his back. Dryden. 
immenfe riches he fquandered away at quarter/luff and 
cudgel play, in which he challenged all the country." Arbutb. 
Qyn Rule. n.f. An afpebl of the planets, when thev are 
three figns or ninety degrees diftant from each other, and is 
marked thus □. Harr’r 

Mars and Venus in a quart He move 
My pangs of jealouly for Ariet’s love. Dryden. 

Q'A Ri o. n.f. [quart us, Lat.J A book in which every flieet, 
being twice doubled, makes four leaves. 

Our fathers had a juft value for regularity and fvftems • 
then fono s and quarto’s were the fafhionablc fizes, as volumes 
m odtavo are now. Watts 

1 V ' *’ ^ qua £ en ' Dutch 5 h uncc ' l <*re, Italian ; quajfo, 

J. To crufti ; to fqueeze. 

The whales 

Againft fliarp rocks like reeling vcffels quajh'd, 

Though huge as mountains, are in pieces dalh’d. Waller. 

2. 10 lubduc fuddenJy. 

’ I was not the fpawm of fuch as thefe, 

That dy’d with Punick blood the conquer’d feas 
And quajh'd the Hern .Eacides. Rofcommon. 

,. Jur Ihe confederates keep pace with us in quajhing the re¬ 
bellion, which had begun to fpread itfclf among part of the 
rr Addifon's Freeholder, N*,c. 

3. [Cajfus, Lat. cajji-r, Fr.J To annul; to nullify ; to make 
void : as, the indictment -Mas qualhed. 

I o Quash, v. n. 'l’o be fhaken with a noife. 

A thin and fine membrane ftrait and clofely adhering to 
keep it from quajhing and fhaking. R ay the c>ra % n 

he water in this dropfy, by a fudden jirk, may be heard 
Quash, n.f. A pompom Ainjwortb. 


J 


QUE 

Qua'tercou.sins. As, they are not quater-coufms - • 
commonly ipoken cater-coujms, plus ne Jontpas de r “ 

they are not of the four full degrees of kindred ‘ihlt* v* 
arc not friends. Skinner. "" * a ij > J Bey 

:o be “«* 4*5 

Quaternion. n.f Utj Tbo „ umbcr (ff 

Air and the elements ! the eldell birth. 

Of nature’s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 
And nourifh all things; let your cealelefs change 
Vary to our great maker ftill new praife. 6 gy, 

I have notin this lcheme of thefe nine quaternions of elc 
hants, diftindt known characters, whereby to exlf 7^* 
but muft -up... the feme. Holder’s 

Q;.ate kn.tv. n.j Lat.] Tbe ttumbef * 

I he number of tour Hands much admired, not onlv in 
quaternny of the elements, which arc the principles of bodi« 
but in the letters of the name of God. 7 . d es » 

Qua'train. n.f [quatrain, Fr.J A ftanza of four 77 
rhyming alternately : as, incs 

Say, Stella, what is lovfe; whofe fatal pow’r 
Robs virtue of content, and youth of joy > 

What nymph or goddefs in a lucklefs hour 
D.iclos’d to light the mifehief-making boy. Mr. Mull, 

I have writ my poem in quatrains or ltanza’s of four in i\ 
ternate rhyme, becaufe I have ever judged them of greater 
dignity lor the found and number, than any other vale m 

To Qua'veR. v. n. [epavan, Saxon.] Dr )’den. 

1. To fhakc the voice; to fpcak or fing with a tremulous 
voice. 

Mifo fitting on the ground with her knees up, and her 
hands upon her knees tuning her voice with many a quaverin' 
cough, thus ddcourfed. Sidney, b.L 

i he divifion and quavering, which plcafe fo much in mu- 
iick, have an agreement with the glittering of light plavinr 
upon a wave. Jtf. 

Now fportive youth J 

Carol incondite rhythms with fuiting notes. 

And quaver unharmonious. Ph’fb 

JVc fFall hear her quavering them half a minute after us 
to fome fprightly airs of the opera. AdiKfJ 

2. To tremble; to vibrate. 

A membrane, ftretched like the head of a drum, is to re¬ 
ceive the impulic of the found, and to vibrate or quaver ac¬ 
cording to its reciprocal motions. Ray on the Creation. 

II the eye and the finger remain quiet, thefe colours vanifh 
in a fecond minute of time, but if the finger be moved with 
a quavering motion, they appear again. Newton's Opticks. 
Quay. n.J. [quai,i r.J A key ; an artificial bank to the fea 
or river, on which goods are conveniently unladen, 

Qu £ a n . n. J. [epean, Saxon, a barren cow; Jjoj.cren, in the 
Jaws of Canute, a ftrumpet.J A worthlelk woman, gene¬ 
rally a {trumpet. 0 

As fit as the nail to his hole, or as a fcolding quean to a 
wrangling knave. 6 Shakefp. 

1 his well they underftand like cunning queans. 

And hide their naftinels behind the fcencs. Dryden ; 

Such is that Iprinkling, which lome carclefs quean 
r arts on you from her mop. Swift. 

Quea siness. n.f. [from queafy. J The fickncfs of anauleated 
ltomach. 

QUEA'SY. adj. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. Sick with naufea. 


Shakefp. 


Donne, 


2 . 


He, queafy with his infolcncc already, 

V/ill their good thoughts call from him. 

VV hether a rotten ltate and hope of gain. 

Or to dilute me from the qucajy pain 
Of being belov’d and loving, 

Out-pulfi me firlh 
Faftidious ; fqucainifli. 

• 1 ? r Wh ? y°e r J wo hi;1 P s » will fo praaife on Benedia, that, 
in e pig it of his quick wit and his queafy ftomach, he lhall 

Vr u VC VV ;* th Bci ‘ t , rice - Shake]). 

n-l V C i"ru m ' lty L 0t ( re S or )' the great would not admit the 
Hcof bilhop but the ambition of Boniface made no lbruplc 
thereof, nor have qucajy resolutions been harboured in their 
fuecefiors ever finec. Brown’s Vulgar Ermas. 

Men s llomacl.s are generally fo queajy in thefe cafes, that 
is not fafe to overload them. Government of tbe longue. 

. Without queflion, 

Their confcicnce was too queafy of digeflfon. Dryden. 

3. Catifing naufeoulnefs. 

U-! 0I1C thm S a 1 Uco fy queftion, 

Tn O 1,Ch 1 mU<t 7 ' /v Shakefp. King Lear. 

1 plafo CK ’ V ' n ' 1 ° ftnnk; t0 fl]0VV P- in i perhaps to com- 

i he lads of Sparta weie accuftomed to be whipped at altars, 
without fo much as quaking. Bacon. 

6 Queen. 
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QUE 

Saxon, a woman, a wife, the wife of a 2. 


QUE 


Sidney, b. ii. 
Mortimer. 


Queen, n.f. [epen, 
king.] 

1. The wife of a king. 

He was lapt 

In a mof! curious mantle, wrought by tbe band 

Of his queen mother. ^ Shakefp. Cymbchne. 

2. A woman who is fovercign of a kingdom. 

That ,uccn Elizabeth lived fixty-nine, and reigned forty- 
five years, means no more than, that the duration of her 
exiflencc was equal to fixty-nine, and the duration of her 
government to forty-five annual revolutions of the* fun. Locke. 
Have I a queen 

Paft by my fellow rulers of the world \ 

Have i refu/d their blood to mix with yours. 

And raile new kings from fo obfeure a race ? Dryden. 
To Queen, v. n. To play the queen. 

A threepence bow’d would hire me. 

Old as I am, to queen it. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Of your own Hate take care: this dream of mine. 

Being now awake. I’ll queen it no inch farther; 

But milk my ewes and weep. Shakcjp. IVinter's Tale. 

Quefn-apple. n.f. A fpecies of apple. 

The queen-apple is of the fummer kind, and a good cyder 
apple mi.\ed with others. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Hei cheeks with kindly claret fpread, 

Aurora like new out of bed, 

Or like the frefli queen-ajpie’s fide, 

Bluflnng at light of Phoebus’ pride. 

Quee'ning. n.f. An apple. 

The winter queening is good for the tabic. _ 

QUEER, adj. [of this word the original is notkfiown : a cor¬ 
respondent I’uppofcs a queer man to be one who has a quaere 
to his name in a lift. J Odd; ftrangc; original; particular. 

He never went to bed till two in the morning, became he 
•would not be a queer fellow; and was every now and then 
knocked dov/n by a conftable, tofignalize his vivacity. Spell. 
Quee'rly. adv. [from queer.] Particularly; oddly. 
Quee'rness. n.f [from queer.] Oddnels; particularity. 

Que i st. n.j. [from quejlus, Lat. Skinner,] A ringdove; a 
kind of wild pigeom 

To QUELL, v. o. [cpellnn, Saxon.J To crufh ; to fubdue ; 
originally, to kill. 

What avails 

Valour or ftrength, though matchlefs, quelfdvfhh pain; 
Which all fubdues, and makes remifs the hands 
Of mightieft ? Miltons Far. Lojl , b. vi. 

Companion quclfel 

His beft of man, and gave him up to tears 
A fpace; till firmer thoughts reftrain’d excefs. Milton. 

This quell’d her pride, hut other doubts remain’d. 

That once difllaining, flic might be difdain’d. Dryden. 
He is the guardian of the publick quiet, appointed to re- 
ftrain violence, to quell fcditions and tumults, and to preferve 
that peace which preferves the world. Attcrbury. 

To Qu ell, v. n. To die. Spc ijer. 

Qu ELL. n.f. [from the verb. J Murder. Not in ufe. 

What can not we put upon 
His fpungy followers, who {hall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Que'ller. n.f. [from quell.'] One that erulhes or fubdues. 
Hail fon of the moft high, 
fueller of Satan, on thy glorious"work 
Now enter. Milton’s Paradife Re-rain'd, b iv 

E'LEJUECHOSE. [French.] A trifle ; a kicklhaw. 

b rom country grals to comfitures of court. 

Or city’s quelquechofes, let not report 
My mind tranfport. Donne. 

ToQueme. v. n. [eyeman, Saxon.J To pleafe. An old 
word. Skinner. 

To QUENCH, v. a. 

1. To extinguifh fire. 

Since ftream, air, fand, mine eyes and ears confpire. 
What hope to quench, where each thing blows the fire. Sidn. 
No Englifh foul 

More ftronger to direct you than yourfelf; 

If with the lap of reafon you would quench. 

Or but allay, the fire of paflion. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 
1 his is the way to kindle, not to quench. Shake/P 

A little fire is quickly trodden out, 

Which, being fuller’d, rivers cannot quench. Shakefp 
The fire had power in the water, forgetting his own virtue ;’ 
and the water forgat his own quenching nature. IVifd xix in’ 
Milk quencbtlh wiU-fire bc.Kr ,han W.ttr/w. k 
entreth better. Bacen’t Kat. Hill. 

Subdu d in fire the ftubborn metal lies; 

One draws and blows reciprocating air. 

Others to quench the hiding mafs prepare. Dryden 

You have already quench'd (edition’s brand. 

And zeal, which burnt it, only warms the land. Dryden 

rn 7 ' e, ‘ y°l r work j s for S«l, do not quench it in water to 
cool it but throw it down upon the floor or hearth to cool of 
Kiel!; for the quenching of it in water will harden it. Mo.ron. 


Shakefp. 


To ftill any paflion or commotion. 

But if all aim butthis be IcvJl’d falfey 
The fuppofition of the lady’s death 
Will quench the wonder of her infamy. 

3. To allay thirft. 

Every draught to him, that has quenched his thirft, is but a 
further quenching of nature, a provifion for rheum and dif- 
eafes, a drowning of the fpirits. South. 

4. To deftroy. 

When death’s form appears, {he fearcth not 
An utter quenching or cxtinguiftiment; 

She would be glad to meet with fuch a lot, 

Thatfo {he might ail future ill prevent. Davies. 

Covered with {kin and Kii keeps it warm, be;ng naturally 
very cold, and alfo to quench and diflipate die force of any 
ftroke, and retund the edge of any weapon. Ray, 

To Quench, v. n. To cool; to grow cool. 

Doft thou think, in time 
She will not quench, and let inftrudtions enter 
Where folly now pofleiles ? Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Qu£ /> NCH able. adj. [from quench.] That may be quenched. 
Que'ncher. n.f. [from quench.] Extinguilher; one that 
quenches. 

Que'nchless. adj. [from quench.] Unextinguifhable. 

Come, bloody Clifford, rough Northumberland, 

I dare your quenchlefs fury to more rage. Shakefp. 



Que' 
a court. ■ 

A circumdudion obtains not in caufes of appeal, but in 
cauies of firft inftance and fimple querels only. Ayliffe. 

Que'rent. n.f. [querctis, Latin.] The complainant; the 
plaintiff. 

QUERIMO'NIOUS. adj. [ querimonia , f atin.J Querulous j 
complaining-. 

Querimo niously. adv. [from qUcritr.onious.] Qieruloufly ; 
with complaint. 

To thee, dear Thom, myfelf addrefling, 

Moft querirnonioujly confcfling. Denham. 

QtJERiMo'.NiousNESs. n.f. [from quer irnoni out.] Complain¬ 
ing temper. 

Querist, n.f. [from queero, Lat.J An enquirer; an afker 
of queftions. 

I lhall propofe fomcconfiderations to my gentle querijl. Sped-. 
The juggling fea god, when by chance trepan’d 
lome inftrucled querijl fleeping on the ftrand. 

Impatient of all anfwers, ftrait became 
A ftealing brook. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

Quern, n.f. [cyeojm, SaxoniJ A handmill. 

Srcim milk, and fometimes labour in thte quern, 

And bootlefs make the bic-athlefs hufwife churn. Shakefp. 
Some apple-colour’d corn 

Ground in fair querns, and fome did fpindles turn. Chapm. 
Querpo. n.f. [corrupted from ctieipc, Spanilh.J A drcls 
ciofe to the body ; a wailtcoaf. 

I would fain fee him walk in querpo, like a cafed rabbit, 
without his holy furr upon his back. Dryden 

Q-f'rry, for equerry, n.f. [ecuyrr, Fr.J A frroom belon?in 4 
to a prince, or one converfant in the king’s {tables, and harin^ 
the charge of his horfes ; alfo the {table of a prince. Bailer. 

Que kul'jus; adj. [qucrulus, Latin.] Mourning ; habitually 
complaining. 0 ' 

Although they were a people by nature hard-hearted, que- 
ru/ous, wrathful and impatient of reft and quietnefs, vet was 
there nothing of force to work the fubverlion of their ftate, 
till the time before-mentioned was expired. Hooker 

entLr ■ pr )r C,: ures ,° f war have cowed thcir Spirits; as may be* 
gathcrcil from the very accent of their words, which they 

prolate in a whining kind of querulous tone, as if ftill com¬ 
plaining and crcft-fallen. HoWt p s y 0£al p - 

i hough you give no countenance to the complaints of the 
querulous, yet curb the infolence of the injurious. Locke 

QueWousness. n. f [from querulous.] Habit or quality of 
complaining mournfully. quality ot 

[rrom «**«• ^0 a *****,»=„ quiry t0 

fo \ 7!! COn , du 7 wdth pfopofmg only fome queries, in order 

“ ™fbiT;n,, 7, >’r? 

demaii.lcd, that would impltmlljr aitd’abfurdly attemjt*ro tic 

It ciT^dolruSok " ^ thi "S « *». b'caulb 
To 

Each prompt to query, anfwer and debate. Pnf . 

Quest, n.f. [quefle, Fr.J ^°t e ‘ 

i. Seaich ; a6t of fccking. 

None but fuch as this bold ape unbleft. 

If Sv w C h u '” , - ,,,ck - v HMrr ‘ r ‘ T ‘ l >- 

imti io\t lhould <ro in quell of beau tv 
h*rc fhould he find it fairer than in Bl.mch. Shakefp. 

Fair 
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Milton. 

Milton. 


1 . ii. 


Woodward. 


Add!foil's Cato. 


2 . 


Herbert. 
To go 


m 


Fair filver bufkin’d nymphs, 

I know this qucjl of yours and free intent 
Was all in honour and devotion meant, 

To the great miftrefs of your princely (hrine. 

An aged man in rural weeds. 

Following, as feem’d, the qucjl of fomc ftray ewe 
One for all 

Myfelf expofe, with lonely fteps to tread 
Th’ unfounded deep, and the void immenfe 
To fearch with wand’ring qucjl a place foretold 
Should be. Milton's Paradifc Lojl 

Since firft break of dawn, the fiend, 

Merc ferpent in appearance, forth was come. 

And on his qucjl, where likelieft he might find 
Thconlytwoof mankind. Milton. 

’Twould be not ftrange, fhould we find Paradifc at this 
day where Adam left it; and I the rather note this, becaufe 
I fee there are l'onie fo earneft in qucjl of it. 

There’s not an African, 

That traverfes our vafl Numidian defarts 
In quejl of prey, and lives upon his bow. 

But better pra£fifes thefe boafted virtues. 

We fee them atftive and vigilant in qucjl of delight. Sped!. 
[For inquef.] An cmpanell’d jury. 

What’s my offence ? 

Where is the evidence, that doth accufe me ? 

What lawful quejl have given their verdict up 

Unto the frowning judge. Sbakcjp. Richard III. 

3. Searchers. Colle&ively. 

You have been hotly call’d for. 

When, being not at your lodging to be found. 

The fenate fent above three fcveral qucjls 

To fearch you out. Shakefp. Othello. 

4. Enquiry; examination. 

O place and greatnefs ! millions of falfe eyes 
Are ftuck upon thee ; volumes of report 
Run with thefe falfe and moll contrarious quejls 
Upon thy doings. Shakejp. Mcajurefor Meafure. 

5. Requeft ; defire ; felicitation. 

Gad not abroad at every quejl and call 
Of an untrained hope or paffion. 

To Quest, v. n. [ queter , Fr. from the noun.] 
fearch. < 

Quf/STANT. n.f. [from quefer, Fr.] Seeker; endeavourer 
after. 

See, that you come 

Not to woo honour, but to wed it; when 
The braveft que/lant {brinks, find what you feek. 

That fame may cry you loud. Shakcfp. 

QUESTION. n.J. [quefion , Fr. quajlio , Latin.] 

1. Interrogatory; any thing enquired. 

Becaufe he that knoweth leaft is fitted to afk quejlions, it is 
more rcafon for the entertainment of the time, that ye afk 
me quefiions , than that I afk you. Bacon. 

2 . Enquiry ; difquifition. 

It is to be put to quefion, whether it be lawful for chriflian 
princes to make an invafive war fimply for the propagation of 
the faith. Bacon's Holy War. 

3. A difpute; a fubject of debate. 

There arofe a quejlion between feme of John’s difciples and 
the Jews about purifying. Jo. iii. 25. 

4. Affair to be examined. 

In points of honour to be try’d, 

Suppofe the quejlion not your own. Swift. 

5. Doubt; controverfy ; difpute. 

This is not my writing. 

Though I confefs much like the chara£ler : 

But out of quejlion ’tis Maria’s hand. Shakcfp. 

’Tis time for him to {hew himfelf, when his very being is 
called in quejlion, and to come and judge the world, when 
men begin to doubt whether he made it. Tillotfon. 

The doubt of their being native impreflions on the mind, 
is ftrongcr againft thefe moral principles than the other ; not 
that it brings their truth at all in quejlion. Locke. 

Our own earth would be barren and defolate, without the 
benign influence of the folar rays, which without quejlion is 
true of all the other planets. Bentley. 

6. Judicial trial. 

But whofoever be found guilty, the communion book hath 
furely deferved lead to be called in quejlion for this fault. 

Hooker, b. v. f. 31. 

7. Examination by torture. 

Such a prefumption is only fufficient to put the perfon to 
the rack or quejlion, according to the civil law, and not bring 
him to condemnation. Aylijfe's Parcrgon. 

8. State of being the fubject of prefent enquiry. 

If we being defendants do anfwer, that the ceremonies in 
quejlion are godly, comely, decent, profitable for the church, 
their reply is childifh and unorderly to fay, that we demand 
the thing in quejlion , and {hew the poverty of our caufe, the 
goodnefs whereof we are fain to beg that our adverfaries 
would grant. Hooker , b. iv. f. 4. 



Q^U E 


If he had faid, it would purchafe fix {hillings and three¬ 
pence weighty money, he had proved the matter in quejlion. 

Lockc. 

Nor are thefe affertions that dropped from their pens bv 
chance, but delivered by them in places where they profefs to 
Hate the points in quejlion. Atterbury's Preface. 

9. Endeavour ; fearch. Not in ufe. 

As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile quejlion bear it; 

For that it Hands not in fuch warlike brace. 

But altogether lacks the abilities 

That Rhodes is drefs’d in. Shakefp; 

To Que'stion. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To enquire. 

Suddenly out of this delightful dream 
The man awoke, and would have quejlion d more ; 

But he would not endure the woful theme. Spenfer. 

He that que/lioncth much {hall learn much, and content 
much ; but efpecially if he apply his quellions to the {kill of 
the perfons whom he afketh. Bacon's Ejjays. 

2 . To debate by interrogatories. 

1 pray you think you quejlion with a Jew; 

You may as well ufe quefiion with the wolf, 

Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. Shakefp. 

To Question, v. a. [quejliomer, Fr.J 

1. To examine one by quellions. 

Quejlion your royal thoughts, make the cafe yours; 

Be now the father, and propofe a foil; 

Hear your own dignity fo much prophan’d; 

And then imagine me taking your part. 

And in your pow’r fo filencing your fen. Shakefp. 

But hark you, Kate, 

I muH not have you henceforth quejlion me. 

Whither I go. shakcfp. Henry IV, p. i. 

This conftruclion is not fo undubitably to be received, as 
not at all to be quejlioned. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2 . To doubt ; to be uncertain of. 

O impotent eftatc of human life ! 

Where fleeting joy does laffing doubt infpire, 

And moH we quejlion what we mofl defire. Prior. 

3. To have no confidence in ; to mention as not to be trufled. 

Be a defign never fo artificially laid, if it chances to be de¬ 
feated by feme crois accident, die man is then run down, his 
counfels derided, his prudence quejlioned, and his perfon 
defpifed. South's Sermon. 

Questionable, adj. [from quejlion.'] 

1. Doubtful ; difputable. 

Your accuHomed clemency will take in good worth, the 
offer of thefe my Ample labours, bellowed for the neccffary 
j unification of laws heretofore made quejlionable , becaufe not 
perfectly underffood. Hooker’s Dedication. 

That perfons drowned float, the ninth day when their gall 
breaketh, is a quejlionable determination, both in the time 
and caufe. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

It is quejlionable, whether the ufe of Heel fprings was 
known in thofe ancient times. Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 

It is quejlionable, whether Galen ever faw the difledtion 
of a human body. Baker’s Refections on Learning. 

2 . Sufpicious; liable to fufpicion ; liable to queffion. 

Be thy advent wicked or charitable, 

Thou com’ff in fuch a quejlionable Ihapc, 

That 1 will fpeak to thee. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Que'stionary. adj. [from quefion.] Enquiring; a Iking 
queflions. 

I grow laconick even beyond laconicifm ; for fometimes I 
return only yes or no to quef ionary epillles ot half a yard 
long. V°P C t!! Svjijt. 

Que'stionableness. n.f. [from quefion.] Tile quality of 
being queffiotiable. 

Que'stioner. n.J. [from quefion.] An enquirer. 

Questionless, adv. [from quejlion.] Certainly; without 
doubt. 

SJuejlicnlcfs hence it comes that many were miflaken. Kal. 
Quef ionlcjs duty moves not fo much upon command as 
promife ; now that which propofes the greatefl and moll luit- 
ablc rewards to obedience, and the greatcH punilhments to 
difobcdicnce, doubtlefs is the mofl likely to inforce the one 
and prevent the other. Soul . 

Que'stm AN. )»./. [qnef, man, and monger.] Starter o 

Que'stmoncer. J lawluits or profecutions. 

Their principal working was upon penal laws, wherein 
they fpared none, great nor fmali, but raked over all new and 
old flatutes, hav ing ever a rabble of promoters, quejlmongers, 
and leading jurors at their command. Bacon. 

Que'strist. [from quejl.] Seeker ; purfuer. 

Six and thirty of his knights. 

Hot quefrijls after him, met him at the gate. 

Are gone with him tow’rd Dover. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Que'stuary. adj. [from qiueflus, Lat.] Studious of pront- 
Although lapidaries and quejluary enquirers affirm it, y e 
the writers of minerals conceive the Hone ot this name to >c 
a mineral concretion, not to be found in animals. Brown. 

9 Qy lB - 
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Ainf. The fame pCr- 
To pun; to play on 


Spenfer. 


Q U 


I 


Quib. n.f A farcafm ; a bitter taunt 
haps with quip. 

To Qui'bble. v. n. [from the noun.J 

the found of words. ,. 

The firft fervicc was neats tongues fliced, which the pm- 
lofoohers took occafion to difeourfe and quibble upon in a 
grave formal way. ^ t-pmge. 

QUI'BBLE. n.f. [from quidlibet, Latin.] A low conceit de¬ 
fending on the found of words ; a pun. 

This may be of great ufe to immortalize puns and quibbles, 
and to let pofterity fee their forefathers were blockheads. Add. 
Quirks or quibbles have no place in the fearch alter truth. 

Watts. 

Qui'bbler. n.f. [from quibble.] A punfler. 

QUICK. adj. [epic, Saxon.] 

1. Living; not dead. , . „ . 

Thcv fwallowed us up quick, when their wrath was kindled 

againft "us. P f ah " cxx jv.3. 

If there be quick raw flefh in the rifings, it is an old 1c- 
profy. Lev. xiii. 10. 

The quick and the dead. Common Prayer. 

As the fun makes; here noon, there day, there night 
Melts wax, dries clay, makes flow’rs, feme quick, feme 
dead. Davies. 

Thence {hall come. 

When this world’s diflolution {hall be ripe. 

With glory and pow'r to judge both quick and dead. Milt. 

2 . Swift; nimble ; done with celerity. 

Prayers whereunto devout minds have added a piercing 
kind of brevity, thereby the better to exprefs that quick and 
fpeedy expedition, wherewith ardent affections, the very 
wings of prayer, are delighted to prefent our fuits in heaven. 

Hooker, b.\.f. 33. 

3. Speedy ; free from delay. 

Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated. Milton's Paradifc Lof , b. ix. 

4. AClive; fpritely ; ready. 

A man of great fagacity in bufinefs, and he preferved fo 
great a vigour of mind even to his death, when near eighty, 
that feme, who had known him in his younger years, did 
believe him to have much quicker parts in his age than 
before. Clarendon. 

A man mud have puffed his noviciate in finning, before 
he comes to this, be he never fo quick a proficient. South. 

The animal, which is firft produced of au egg, is a blind 
and dull worm ; but that which hath its refurre&ion thence, 
is a quick eyed, volatile and fprightly fly. Grew’s Cofmol. 

Quick, adv. Nimbly; fpeedily; readily. 

Ready in gybes, quick anfwer’d, faucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazel. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

This {hall your underftanding clear 
Thofe things from me that you {hall hear. 

Conceiving much the quicker. Drayton's Nymphid. 

They gave thofe complex ideas, that the things they were 
continually to give and receive information about, might be 
the eafier and quicker underftood. Locke.. 

This is done with little notice, if we confider how very 
quick the actions of the mind arc performed, requiring not 
time, but many of them crowded into an infiant. Locke. 

Quick, n.f. 

1. A live animal. 

Peeping clofe into the thick. 

Might fee the moving of feme quick, 

Whofc fhape appeared not; 

But were it fair}', fiepd or fnake. 

My courage earned it to wake, 

And manful thereat foot. 

2 . 1 he living flefo ; fenfible parts. 

If Stanley held, that a foil of king Edward had Hill the 
better right, it was to teach all England to fay as much ; and 
therefore that fpccch touched the quick. Bacon. 

Seiz’d with hidden fmart, 

St nng to the quick, he felt it at his -heart. Dtydcn. 

1 he thoughts of this dilgraceful compofition fo touches me 
to the quick, that I cannot fteep. Arbuthnot's Hift. of J. Bull. 

Scarifying gangrenes, by feveral incifions down to the 
quick, is almoll univcrlal, and with reafon, fince it not only 
tlilcbarges a pernicious ichor, but makes way for topical ap- 

„ p lCatl0 ’ ,S : Sharp’s Surgery. 

3. Living plants. 6 J 

hor inolofing of land, the mofl: ufual way is with a ditch 
and bank fet with quick. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Qui ckbeam, or qmckentree. n.f } 

^ uickbeam or wild forb, by fomc called the Irifo afo, is a 
Ipeuesofwdd afo, preceded by bloffoms of an agreeable 

*7Vi Ol ' EfTi'M r c Mortimer s Hufbandry, 

I 0 QUI UtvKN. v. a. [cpiccan, Saxon.] J 

1. I o make alive. 

All they that go down into the duff, foall kneel before him • 
and no man hath quickened his own foul. Pfalm xxii Jo* 

.hoA thy »;'> Ann 

t jcdm cxix. 


2 . 


This my me.ln talk would be 
As heavy to me, as ’tis odious ; but 
The miftrefs which I ferve, quickens what sdead. 

And makes mv labours pleafures. Shakejp. 

To quicken with killing; had my bps that power. 

Thus would I wear them out. Shakefp. Ant. and Chop. 

Fair foul, fince to the faireft body join’d 
You give fuch lively life, fuch quick'ning pow’r. 

And influence of ‘ fuch eeleftial kind. 

As keeps it Hill in youth’s immortal flower. Vavteu 

He throws 

His influence round, and kindles as he goes ; 

Hence flocks and herds, and men, and beafts and fowls 
With breath arc quicken'd, and attract their fouls. Drydcn. 
To haften ; to accelerate. 

You may fooner by imagination quicken or flack a mo¬ 
tion, than raife or ceafe it; as it is eafier to make a dog go 
flower, than to make him Hand ftill. Bacon's Nat . Hift . 

Others were appointed to confider of penal laws and pro¬ 
clamations in force, and to quicken the execution of the mofl 
principal. Hayward. 

Though any commodity foould foift hands never lo fait, 
yet, if they did not ceafe to be any longer traffick, this would 
not at all make or quicken their vent. Locke. 

3. To foarpen ; to adtuate; to excite. 

Though my fenfes were aftonifoed, my mind forced them 
to quicken themfelves ; becaufe I had learnt of him, how little 
favour he is wont to foew in any matter of advantage. Sidney. 

It was like a fruitful garden without an hedge, that quickens 
the appetite to enjoy fo tempting a prize. South. 

They endeavour by brandy to quicken their tafte already 
extinguifoed. Tatler , N y 57. 

This review he makes ufe of, as an argument of great 
force to quicken them in the improvement of thofe advantages 
to which the mercy of God had called them by the gofpel. 

Rogers's Sermons « 

The defire of fame hath been no inconfiderable motive to 
quicken you in the purfuif of thofe actions, which will beff 
deferve it. Szuift. 

To Qui'cken. v. n. 

1. To become alive : as, a woman quickens with child. 

Thefe hairs, which thou doft ravifo from my chin. 

Will quicken and accufe thee ; I’m your holt; 

With robbers hands, my hofpitable favour 

You foould not ruffle thus. Shakefp. King Lear. 

They rub out of it a red duft, that converteth after a while 
into worms, which they kill with wine when they begin to 
quicken. Sandys’s Journey * 

The heart is the firft part that quickens , and the laft that 
dies. Ray on the Creation. 

2 . To move with adtivity. 

Sees by degrees a purer blufo arife. 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes: Pope. 

Qui'ckener. n.J. [from quicken.] 

1. One who makes alive. 

2. That which accelerates ; that which actuates. ” 

Love and enmity, averfation and fear are notable whetters 
and quickeners of the fpirit of life in all animals. More. 

Qui'cklime. n. f [calx viva, Lat. quick and lime.] Lime 
unquenched. 

After burning the Hone, when lime is in its perfedt and un¬ 
altered Hate, it is called quicklime. HilPs Materia Mcdica. 

Qoi'ckly. adv. [from quick.] Nimbly; fpeedily; actively. 

1 hou com’ft to ule thy tongue: thy ftory quickly. Shak. 

I leafure dwells no longer upon the appetite than the ne- 
ceffities of nature, which are quickly and eafily provided for; 
and then all that follows is an opprefflon. South. 

Qui ckness. n. f. [from quick.] 

1. Speed; velocity; celerity. 

What any invention hath in the ftrength of its motion, is 
abated in the flownefs of it; and what it hath in the extra¬ 
ordinary quuknefs of its motion, mull be allowed for in the 
great ftrength that is required unto it. Wilkins . 

Joy, like a ray of the lun, reflects with a greater ardour 
and quicbiefs when it rebounds upon a man from the brealt 

, r South's Sermons. 

2 . Adtmty; bnfkncfs. 

I he beft choice is of an old phyfician and a young lawyer ; 
ecau e, where errors are fatal, ability of judgment and mo- 
derat,on required ; but where advantages may be wrought 

upon, diligence and qtucknefs of wit. Wotton. 

fo/r:: r t ^ y} 1 .° f r the ima S ination is fecn in the invention” 
rtility in the fancy, and the accuracy in the exprefflon. 

3 - Keen fenfibility. Drydcn ‘ 

bc an - 

4 - Sharpncfs; pungency. AocU. 

<Jte;’ r ° USf ? itS ’ thou S h S athcr ’ d cre their prime, y 

S 11 foew d a quicknejs ; and maturing time P ’ \ 

But mellows what we write to the dull fweets of rhime. { 

2 i A Dryden. 

Ginger 
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. £>> n g er renders it brifk, and corrects its wimlinefs, and 
juice of corinths whereof a few drops tinge and add a plea- 
fa nt quicknefs. . Mar timer's Hufbandry. 

Via cksand. n.f. [quick and Jarul. J Moving fand; unfolid 
ground. 

What is Edward, but a ruthlefs fea ? 

What Clarence, but a quickfand of deceit ? Shakefp. 

Undergirding the fliip, and fearing left they fhould fall into 
the quickjands , they ftr..ke fail, and fo were driven. Ails xxvii. 
But when the veilel is on quickfands caft 

no M m in n . <■ I.. J .1 f* 1 ' i 


Q U I 

"ff* ^ from Overlaid with 


The flowing tide docs more the finking hafte. Dryden. 

T r<ii<in k•. »L,._ 1 _ c XT n . . . ' 


. j wMnv,. Msryutn, 

1 rajan, by the adoption of Nerva, Items the tide to her 
relief, and like another Neptune flioves her off" the quick- 

J er ‘E- Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

1 have marked out feveral of the fhcals and quickfands of 
hie, in order to keep the unwary from running upon them. 

, Additon. 

1 o Qyi CKSET. V. A [quick and fet.] To plant with living 
plants. 6 

In making or mending, as needeth thy ditch. 

Get ict to quickfet it, learn cunningly which. Tujcr. 

J \. mari . ma ) r ditch and quickfet three poles a day, where 
the ditch is three foot wide and two foot deep. Mortimer 
Qui CKSET. n. f. [quick and fet .J Living plant fet to 
grow. 

I lant quickfcts and tranlplant fruit trees towards the dc- 

Cre \J L • re . ,, Evelyn's /Calendar. 

JNine in ten of the quickfet hedges are ruined for want of 

a 1 ’ / Swift s Mijcellanies. 

li^lit ^ J - [qWCk a " d Having' a fliarp 

No body will deem the quickejlfightcd amongft them to have 
very enlarged views in ethicks. i oc j e 

No article of religion hath credility enough for them ; and 
yet thefe fame cautious and quickfighted gentlemen can fwallow 
down this fottifh opinion about percipient atoms. Bentley 
li!,h t KS1GHT£UX£SS - n f ' [ from quickfighted.] Sharpnefs of 

I he ignorance that is in us no more hinders the know¬ 
ledge that is in others, than the blindnefs of a mole is an ar- 
gument againft the quickftgbtednefs of an eagle. Locke 

QticKsiLVER. n.f [quick and fiver ; argentum vivum, Lat.] * 
Jftackflvcr, called mercury by the chymifts, is a naturally 
fluid mineral, and the hcavieft of all known bodies next to 
gold, and is the more heavy and fluid, as it is more pure • its 
nature is fo homogene and iimplc, that it is a queftion whether 
gold itlell be more fo : it penetrates the parts of all the other 
metals, renders them brittle, and in part diffolves them : it 
If wh fy vo,atlle ‘he fire, and may be driven up in vapour 
by a degree of heat very little greater than that of boiling 
water: it is the leaft tenacious of all bodies, and every fmaller 
drop may be again divided by the lighted touch into a multi¬ 
tude of others, and is the moll divifible of all bodies • mer 
cury very readily mixes with gold, film, lead and tin, by 
chym.cal operations, but not without difficulty with copper 
and iron ; and it mixes eafily with zink and bifmuth amon* 
the lemimetals : the fpecifick gravity of pure mercury is to 
water as . 4020 to 1000. and as it is the hcavieft of all fluids, 
it is alfo the coldeft, and when heated the hotteft : of the va¬ 
rious ores, in which mercury is found, cinnabar is the richeft 
and molt valuable, which is extremely heavy, and of a bright 
and beautiful icd colour : native cinnabar is principally found 
m the mines of Friuli, belonging to the Venetians, in Italy, 
and fome others in Spain, Hungary, and the Eaft Indies : 
quukjilyer is alio found fometimes in its pure and fluid ftatc 
lodged in cavities of hard lbnes in the cinnabar mines, and 
the purer ores are chiefly compofed of cinnabar in f.nall quan¬ 
tities, mixed with various other fubftances : the ancients all 
cttccmcdqutckflver a poifon, nor was it brought into internal 
ule till about two hundred and twenty years ago, which was 
hrlt occahoned by the fhepherds, who ventured to give it their 
ftieep to kill worms, and as they received no hurt by it it 
was loon concluded, that men might take it fafely : in time 
the diggers in the mines, when they found it crude, fwal- 
lowed it in vaft quantities, in order to fell it privately, when 
they had voided it by ftool: but too free a ufe of fo powerful 
a medicine cannot be always without danger: the miners 
JeJdom follow their occupation above three or four years, and 
then die m a moft miferable condition; and the artificers 
who have much dealing in it, are generally feized with pa- 
ralytick d.forders: however, under proper regulation, it is 
a moft excellent medicine. Hill's Materia Medico. 

Mercury is very improperly called a metal, for though it 
has weight and fimilanty of parts, it is neither diffolvable by 
hre, malleable nor hxed : it feems to conftitute a particular 
clals ot fulfils, and is rather the mother or bafis of all metals, 
than a metal itieli: mercury is of confiderable ufe in gildimr, 
making Jooking-glafles, in refining gold, and various other 
mechanical operations befides medicine. Chambers 

Cinnabar maketh a beautiful purple like unto a red' role • 
the beft was wont to be made in Libia of brimftone and quick- 
> wburnt * Peacham on Drawing. 

3 


Quicksilvered. ( 
quickfilver. 

Metal is more difficult to polifti than gi a f s , and ■ , 

wards very apt to be fpoiled by tarnilhing, and reflefts no t 
much light as gkfs quickfdvcred over does : I would pro™, j 
to ule mftcad of the metal a glafs ground concave on the f 
lide, and as much convex on the backiide, and quiekfRj 
over on the convex fide. N.n,rl„' r\ . * 

SfUVDAM. [Latin.] Somebody. 0 IsO pi>ets. 

For envy of fo many worthy quidr.ms, which catch at th 
garland, which to you alone is due, you will be perfuaded ' 
pluck outof the hateful darknefs thole l'o many excellent nt • 
of yours, which lie hid, and bring them forth to 
l‘ght. S+f. 

QuFddany. n.f. [cydonium, cydoniatum , Lat. quidden, Germa 
a quince.J. Marmalade j confection of quinces made'wirb 

fugar. 10 

Qui'DDIT. n. f. [corrupted from quidlibet , Lat. or f rom 

quedit, Fr.] A fubtilty ; an equivocation. A low won j 
U hy may not that be the fkull of a lawyer ? where be hit 
qniddits now ? his quillets? his cal'-s ? and his tricks > \/ i 
Q_ i'ddi'i y. v. f [quidditas, low Latin.] 

1. Elience ; that which is a proper anfwer to the queftion, quid 

ejl S a fcholathck term. } * a 

He could reduce all things to aids. 

And knew their natures and abftiacts, 

Where enrity and quiddity, 

The ghofts of defundf bodies fly. Hudibras. « ; 

2. A trifling nicety j a cavil ; a captious queftion. ' 

Mifnomer in our laws, and other quiddities, I leave to th, 

profeftors of law <WVr RemaJ 

Qui'escence. n.f [from quicfco, Lat.] Reft; repofe. 

Whether the earth move or reft, I undertake not to deter 
mine; my work is to prove, that the common inducement to 
the belief of its quiejcencc , tiie teftimeny of fenfe, is weak 
and frivolous GW/A Seep/. 

Quie'scent. ndj. [qutefeens, Latin.] Refting; not beinv in 
motion ; not movent ; lying at repofe. 53 

Though the earth move,“its motion muft needs be as in- 
fenfible as if it were quiefeent. Glam,ill’s bcepf. 

. 1 h f right fide, from whence the motion of the body {L 
ginneth, is the adtive or moving fide; but the finiftcr is the 
weaker or more quiefeent fide. Brown's V.dear Errours • 

S.ght takes in at a greater diftance and more variety at 
once, comprehending alio quiefeent ohjebts, which kcarm. 

d °j S f n0t ri . r Holder's Elements of Speech. 

If it be in fome part movent, and in feme part quiefeent, 
it muft needs be a curve line, and fo no radius. (Jrew 

Prcllion or motion cannot be propagated in a fluid in right 
lines beyond an obftacle which ftops part of the motion, but 
will bend and Ipread every way into the quiefeent medium, 

om'FT 1CS /T n th ^ obftaclc - T Opticks. 

v^Ul Ll. adj. [quiet, Fr. quietus, Latin.] 

1. Still ; free from difturbance. 

Breaking off the end for want of breath. 

And flyding foft, as down to fleep her laid, 

She ended all her woe in quiet death. Fa. Queen. 

This life is beft, 

If quiet life is beft ; Tweeter to you, 

That have a fharper known. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

2. J eaceabJc \ not turbulent; not ofFcnfive ; mild. 

Let it be in the ornament of a meek and fwV/fpirit. 1 Pet. 

3. Still; not in morion. 

They laid wait for him, and were quiet all the night. 

4. Smooth ; not ruffled. xv ‘- 2 - 

Happy is your grace. 

That can tranflate the ftubbornefs of fortune 

Into fo quiet and fo fweet a ftylc. Shakefp. 

j I ET r C?Lat.] Reft; repofe; tranquillity j Irec- 
dom from difturbance ; peace ; fecuriiy. 

I hey came into Laifh unto a people that were at quiet 

. fudges xv 111. 27. 

X nerc hx d their arms, and there renew’d their name. 

And there in quiet rules. Dryden's Xneis. 

indulgent quiet , pow’r ferene. 

Mother of joy and love. Hughes. 

To Qui et. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. I o calm ; to lull; to pacify ; to put to reft. 

. 1 be lovvelt of faith, that can quiet the foul of man, 

‘s a firm conviction that God is placable. Forbes. 

2. To (till. 

Putting together the ideas of moving or quieting corporeal 
motion, joined to fubllance, wc have the idea of an imma¬ 
terial fpim. Lcde% 

Quieter, n.f [from quiet.] The perfen or thing that quiets. 
QuFetism. n. f. [ftom quiet.] 

VVhat is called by the poets apathy or difpaffion, by the 
Icepticks indifturbance, by the Molinifts quietifm , by common 

* n ^{l P eacc °I conlcicnce, feems all to mean but great tran- 
quiltty of mind. b Tem ^ 


Qu/jetly. 
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Qi’Petly. adi’. [from quiet.] 

1. Calmly •' without violent emotion. 

Let no man for his own poverty become more oppreffing 
in his bargain, but quietly, modeftly and patiently recommend 
his eftate to God, and leave the fuccefs to him. Taylor. 

2. Peaceably ; without offence. 

Although the rebels had behaved themfelves quietly and 
modeftly by the way as they went; yet they doubted that 
would but make them more hungry to fall upon the fpoil in 
the end. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. At reft ; without agitation. 

Q_ Pets ess. n.f. [from quiet.] 

1. Coolnefs of temper. 

This cruel quietnefs neither returning to miflike nor pro¬ 
ceeding to favour; gracious, but gracious ftill after one 
manner. _ Sidney , b. ii. 

That which we move for our better inftrudtipn fake, 
turneth into anger and cholcr in them ; they grow altogether 
out of qirctnefs with it ; they anfwer fumingly. Hooker. 

2. Peace ; tranquillity. 

Stop effufion of ourchriftian blood, 

And ’ftablifh quietnefs on ev’ry fide. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
What miferies have both nations avoided, and what quict- 
nej's and fecurity attained by their peaceable union? Hayward. 

3. Stilnels; calmnefs. 

Qui'etsome. adj. [from quiet. ] Calm; ftill; undifturhed. 
Not in ufe. 

Let the night be calm and quietfome , 

Without tempeftuous ftorms or fad affray. Spen 'er. 

Ql'i'etude. n.J. [quietude, Fr. from quiet.] Reft; repofe; 
tranquillity. Not in common ufe. 

From the equal diftribution of the phlegmatick humour, 
the proper allay of fervent blood, will flow a future quietude 
and ferenitude in die affections. IVotton on Education. 

Quill, n.f. 

1. The hard and ftrong feather of the wing, of which pens are 
made. 

Birds have three other hard fubftances proper to them : 
the bill, which is of a like matter with the teeth, the fhcll 
of the egg, and their quills. Bacon’s Nat. HJlory. 

2 . The inftrument of writing. 

I will only touch the duke’s own deportment in that ifland, 
the proper fubjedt of my quill. IVotton’s Buckingham. 

Thofc lives they fail’d to refeue by their fkill. 

Their mufe would make immortal with her quill. Garth. 

From him whofe quills ftand quiver’d at his ear. 

To him that notches flicks at Weftminfter. Pcpe. 

3. Prick or dart of a porcupine. 

Near thefe was the black prince of Monomotapa, by whofe 
fide was feen the quill darling porcupine. Arbuth. and Pope. 

4. Reed on which weavers wind their threads. 

The prefumptuous damfel ralhly dar’d 
The goddefs’ felf to challenge to the field. 

And to compare with her injurious (kill. 

Of works with loom, with needle, and with quill. Spcnfcr. 

5. The inftrument with which muficians ftrike their firings. 

His flying fingers and harmonious quill 
Strike fev’n diftinguilh’d notes, and fev’n at once they fill. 

_ Dryden’s /Ends. 

l let. n.J. [quidhbet) Lat.J Subtilty; nicety; fraudu¬ 
lent diftin< 5 tion. 

Why may not that be the fkull of a lawyer ? where be his 
quiddits now ? his quillets ? his cafes ? and his tricks ? Shak. 

A great foul weighs in the fcalc of reafon, what it is to 
judge of, rather than dwell with too fcrupulous a diligence 
upon little quillets and niceties. % ^ 

Ply her with love letters and billets, S 

And bait them well for quirks and quillets. Hudibras. 

Quilt. n.J. [couctte, F r. kulcht, Dutch ; culcita, culcitra, Lat I 
A cover made by fticching one cloth over another with fome 
folt lubltance between them. 

Quilts of roles and Ipices are nothing fo helpful, as to take 
a cake of new bread, and bedew it with a little fack. Bacon 
In both tables, the beds were covered with magnificent 
quilts aniongft the richer fort. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

one on the quilt links with becoming woe 
Wrapt in a gown, for fickncfs and for Ihow.’ p ote 

To Opin v a [from the noun.] To flitch one cloth upon 
another with fomething foft between them. 1 

I'he fharp fteel arriving forcibly 
On his horfe neck before the quilted fell 
Then from the head the body fondred quite. Fairy Queen 
A bag quilted with bran is very good, but it dTieffi too 

p .. , . - .. Bacon's Natural Hi dory. 

I.ntellus for the ftrife prepares, * 

Strip'd of his quilted coat, his body bares 
Compos’d of mighty bone. ’ Dryden's /Ends 

A chair was ready, 

So quilted, that he lay at eafe reclin’d. r> j 

Mayn’t I quilt mv rope ? it galls mvneek ^ ? ry / ien ' 
Quinary, adj. [quinarius, Lat.J Confiding of Ewe. * 

I his quinary number of elements ought to have been re 
flraincd to the gonmlity of a„i ma l s a „3 


Quince, n.f. [coin, Fr. quidden, German-] 

1. The tree. 

The quince tree is of a low ; ftature ; the branches 2ri: 
diffuled and crooked ; the flower and fruit is like that of the 
pear treec; but, however cultivated, the fruit is four and 
aftriugent, and is covered with a kind of down : of this the 
fpecies are fix; Miller. 

2. 1 he fruit. 

They call for dates and quinces in the paftry. Shakefp. 
A quince, in token of fruitfulnefs, by the laws of Solon, 
was given to the brides of Athens upon the day of their 
marriage. Peacham on Drawing ; 

To Quinch. v. n. [this word feems to be the fame with queecb , 
winch and queck.] Toftir; to flounce as in refentment or pain. 

Beftow all my foldiers in fuch fort as I have, that no part 
of all that realm Ihall be able to dare to quinch. SpenJ'er. 
Quincu'nci al. adj. [from quincunxi] Having the form of a 
quincunx. 

Of a pentagonal or qitincuncial difpofition, Sir Thomas 
Brown produces leveral examples in his difcourfe about the 
quincunx. Rayon the Creation. 

ffUTNCUNX. n.f. [Latin.] 

Qlaincunx order is a plantation of trees, difpofed originally 
in a Iquare, confiding of live trees, one at each corner, and 
a fifth in the middle, which difpofition, repeated again an-1 
again, forms a regular grove, wood or wifi rnefs ; and, when 
viewed by an angle of the fquare or pa.alellogram, prefents 
equal or parallel alleys. 

Brown produces feveral examples in his difcourfe about the 
quincunx. Pay on the Creation. 

He whofe light’ning pierc’d th’Iberian lines* 

Now forms my quincunx., and now ranks my vines. Pope. 
QfUI Pi £>UAGE SIMA. [Latin.] Quinquagefima funday, fo 
called becaufe it is the fiftieth day before Eafter, reckoned 
by whole numbers ; Ihrove funday. Diftt 

Qui nqua'ngular. adj. [quinque and angulus, Lat.] Having 
five corners. 

Each talus, environed with a cruft, conforming itfelf to 
the lides of the talus, is ot a figure qulnquangular. TVoodw. 

Exactly round, or Jinately qtcnquangular , or having the fides 
parallel. , More's Antidote againfl Atbdfm. 

Quinquarti cular. adj. [quinque and articulus, Lat.J Con¬ 
fiding of five articles. 

I hey hav e given an end to the quinquarticular controverfy, 
for none have lince undertaken to lay more. l anderfon. 

Qu/nquefid. adj. [quinque and fndo. La:.] Cloven in five. 
Quinq^ Ef o liated. adj. [quinque and folium, Lat.] Having 
five leaves. 0 

QyfNQUE'NNlAL. ^. [quinquemiis, Lat.] Lafting five vears ; 
happening once in hve years. 

Q- F.sy. n.f. [corrupted from fqninancy. ] A tumid inflam- 
mation in the throat, which fometimes produces fuffocation. 

1 he throttling quvjcy tis my ftar appoints, 

And rheumatifms I (end to rack the joints. Dryden. 

Great heat and cold, fucceeding one another, occalion 

A.Uno, m Z 

Quint, n.f. [q mt, hr.] A fot of five. 

For date has made a quint 

Of generals he’s lifted in’t. Hudibras * ;;; 

My better parts 

Are all thrown down; and that, which here ftands ud 
Js but a quintain, a mere Jilcleis block ci c r 

S E ^ NCt -" ^ ^^ 

From their grofs matter Ihe abftradfs the forms, . 

And draws a kind of qumtejence from tilings. Davits 
The ethereal qumtejfcnce ot heav’n 
Flew upward, fpirited with various forms. 

That rowl d orbicular, and turn’d to liars. Milton 

Y Carth ’ and water, to be the fouf ek-' 

ments, of which all earthly things wee enmn, i 1 j 
fuppoled the heavens to be l quinufen e or ^ 

diftina from all thefe. ° r ™J on , °[ bod 7 

2. An extraa from anything, containing II * L9g ! cL 

fin all quantity. 7 g ’ Containin S & its virtues in a 

To me what is this quintejfence of duft ? mail delkht- 
me, nor woman neither. f l J°* 

Who can in mem o ry . or wh, or will, ^ 

Ur , ai [» or fire » or earth, or water find ? 

Tb^ ha - C2n draw > with al] h's fkill. 

The quintejfence of thefe out of the mind. /w 

For I am a very dead thing, Davies . 

In whom love wrought new alchymy, 

I or by his art he did exprefs 
A qumtejence even from nothingnefs. 

F rom dull privations and lean emutinef* 

Paracclfus, by the he!o of f Donne. 

parate the quinujence of wml ^ Co1ld> teaches to fe- 

Let there be lioht < falrt V’^.i 1 ^ . Boyle. 

When 
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Q U I 

*V\ hen the fupremc faculties move regularly, the inferior 
paflions and aft'eftions following, there arifes a ferenity and 
complacency upon the whole foul, infinitely beyond thegreateft 
bodily pleafures, the higheft quintejfence and elixir of worldly 
delights. South's Sermons. 

Quintessential, adj. [from quintejfence. J Confiding of 

quinteflence. 

Venturous aflertions as would have puzzled the authors to 
have made them good, fpccially confidcring that there is no¬ 
thing contrary to the quinteffential matter and circular figure 
of the heavens; fo neither is there to the light thereof. Hakeov. 
Qui'ntin. n. f. [I know not whence derived ; Minjbcw de¬ 
duces it from quint us, Lat. and calls it a game celebrated 
every fifth year ; pains quint anus, Lat. A inf. quintaim , Fr.] 

An upright port, on the top of which a crofs poft turned 
upon a pin, at one end of the crofs poft was a broad board, 
and at the other a heavy fand bag; the play was to ride 
againft the broad end with a lance, and pafs by before the fand 
bag coming round, (hould ftrike the tilter on the back. 

At quintin he. 

In honour of his bridaltee. 

Hath challeng’d either wide countee ; 

Come cut and long tail, for there be 
Six batchelors as bold as he, 

Adjuting to his company. 

And each one hath his livery. Benj. Johnfott. 

QuiNT u'ple. n. f. [quintuplus, Lat.] Fivefold. 

In the country, the greateft proportion of mortality, one 
hundred and fifty-fix, is above quintuple unto twenty-eight the 
lcaft. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Quip. n. f. [derived, by the etymologifts, from whip.] A 
fharpjeft; a taunt; a l'arcafm. 

Notwithftanding all her fudden quips. 

The leaft whereof would quell a lover’s hope. 

Yet, fpaniel like, the morefhe fpurns my love, 

The more it grows, and fawneth on her ftill. Sbakefp. 

If I fent him word his beard was not well cut, he would 
fend me word, he cut it to pleafe himfelf: this is called the 
quip modeft. Shakcfp. As You Like it. 

Nymph bring with thee 
Jeft and youthful jollity. 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed fmiles. Milton. 3. 

To Quip. v. a. To rally with bitter farcafms. Ainfworth. 

QUIRE, n.f [ehoeur, Fr. choro, Italian.] 

1. A body of fingers; a chorus. 

The trees did bud and early blofioms bore. 

And all the quire of birds did (weedy fing. 

And told that garden’s pleafures in their caroling. Fa. Qu. 

Myfelf have lim’d a bulh for her. 

And plac’d a quire of fuch enticing birds, 5. 

That fhc will light to liften to their lays. Sbakefp. 

At thy nativity a glorious quire 
Of angels in the fields of Bethlehem fung 
To fhepherds watching at their folds by night, 

And told them the Mefliah now was born. Mtltort. 6. 

I may worlhip thee 

For ay, with temples vow’d and virgin quires. Milton. 

As in beauty (he furpafs’d the quire, 

So nobler than the reft was her attire. Dryden. 

2 . 'Fhc part of the church where the fervice is fang. 

I am all on fire. 

Not all the buckets in a country quire 7. 

Shall quench my rage. C/eaveland. 

Some run for buckets to the hallow’d quire. 

Some cut the pipes, and fomc the engines play. Dryden. 

The fox obfeene to gaping tombs retires. 

And wolves with howling fill the facred quires. Pope. 

3. [Cahier, Fr.] A bundle of paper confiding of twenty-four 
Ihects. 

To Quire, v. n. [from the noun.] To fing in concert. 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou bchold’ft, 

But in his motion like an angel fings. 

Still quiring to the young-cy’d cherubims. Sbakefp. 

My throat of war be turn’d 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin’s voice 
That babies lulls afleep. . Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Qui'rister. n.f. [from quire.] Chorifter ; one who fings 
in concert, generally in divine fervice. 

’I’hc coy quirijters, that lodge within, 

Are prodigal of harmony. Tbomfon’s Spring. 

Quirk, n. f. [of this word I can find no rational derivation.] 

1. Quick ftrokc ; (harp fit. 

I’ve felt fo many quirks of joy and grief. 

That the firft face of neither on the (tart. 

Can woman me unto’t. Sbakefp, 

7 .. Smart taunt. 

Some kind of men quarrel purpofely on others to taftc their 
valour; belike, this is a man of that quirk. Sbakefp. 

1 may chance to have fome odd quirks and remnants of wit 
broken on me. Sbakejp. 


QU I 


us 

20. 


Conceits, puns, quirks or quibbles, jefts and repartees 
may agreeably entertain, but have no place in the fearch alter 
truth. IVatts’s ltni moment of the Mind 

3. Subtilty ; nicety ; artful diftinftion. 

Mod fortunately he hath atchiev’d a maid. 

That paragons delcription and wild fame. 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. Sbakefp 
Let a lawyer tell them he has fpied fome defect in an en¬ 
tail ; how folicitous are they to repair that error, and leave 
nothing to the mercy of a law quirk ? Decay of Pi ety , 

Ply her with love letters and billets. 

And bait them well for quirks and quillets. Hudibras. 
There are a thouland quirks to avoid the ftroke of the 
law. _ L’Ejlrange's Fables. 

4. Loofe light tune. 

Now the chappel’s filver bell you hear, 

That fummons you to all the pride of pray’r; 

Light quirks of mufick, broken and uneven. Pope. 

To Quit. v. a. part. pafi'. quit ; pret. I have quit or quitted, 
[q niter, Fr. quitare, Italian; quitar, Spanifh.J 

1. To difcharge an obligation ; to make even. 

We will be quit of thine oath, which thou haft made 
to fwcar. Jof ii 

By this aft, old tyrant, 

I (hall be quit with thee ; while I was virtuous, 

I was a ftranger to thy blood, but now 

Sure thou wilt love me for this horrid crime. Denham. 

To John I ow’d great obligation ; 

But John, unhappily, thought fit 
Topublifli it to all the nation ; 

Sure John and I are more than quit. Prior. 

2. To fet free. 

Thou art quit from a thoufand calamities; therefore let 
thy joy, which (hould be as great for thy freedom from them, 
as is thy fadnefs when thou feeleft any of them, do the fame 
cure upon thy difeontent. Taylor. 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
I/ifc much : bent rather how I may be quit 
Faircft and cafieft of this cumb’rous charge. Milton. 
To quit you wholly of this fear, you have already looked 
death in the face; what have you found fo terrible in it. 

IVake. 

3. To carry through ; to difcharge ; to perform. 

Never worthy prince a day did quit 
With greater hazard, and with more renown. Daniel, 

4. To clear himfelf of an affair. 

Samfon hath quit himfelf 
Like Samfon, and heroickly hath finifli’d 
A life heroick, on his enemies 

Fully reveng’d hath left them years of mourning. Milton. 

5. To repay ; to requite. 

He fair the knight faluted, louting low. 

Who fair him quitted, as that courteous was. Fa. Queen. 
Enkindle all the fparks of nature, 

act. Sbakefp. King Lear. 


8 . 


To quit this horrid ac 
To vacate obligations. 

For our reward. 

All our debts arc paid ; dangers of Jaw, 

Aftions, decrees, judgments againft us quitted. B. Jobnf. 

One ftep higher 

Would fet me higheft, and in a moment quit 
The debt immenfc of endlefs gratitude. Milton. 

To pay any obligation ; to clear a debt; to be tantamount. 

They both did fail of their purpofe, and got not fo much 
as to quit their charges; becailfc truth, which is the fecretof 
the moft high God, whofe proper handy-work all things are, 
cannot be compafl’ed with that wit and thofc fenfes which arc 
our own. Hooker, b. i. 

Far other plaints, tears and laments 
The time, the place, and our eftates require. 

Think on thy fins, which man’s old foeprefents 
Before that judge that quits each foul his hire. Fairfax. 
Does not the air feed the flame ? and does not the flame 
at the fame time warm and enlighten the air ? and does not 
the earth quit (cores with all the elements in the noble fruits 
that iffuc from it. South’s Sermons. 

Still I (hall hear, and never quit the (core, 

Stunn’d with hoarfe Codrus’ Thcfeid o’er and o’er. D/yd. 
Iron works ought to be confined to certain places, where 
there is no conveyance for timber to places of vent, fo as to 
quit the coft of the carriage. Temple’s Mifcellanies. 

[Contrafted from acquit.] To abfolve; to acquit. 

Nor further feek what their offences be, 

Guiltlefs I quit, guilty I let them free. Fairfax. 

To abandon; to forfake. 

Their father. 

Then old and fond of iiluc, took fuch forrow. 

That he quit being. Sbakefp. Cymbelint . 

Honours are promis’d 

To all will quit ’em ; and rewards propos’d 

Even to (laves that can deteft their courfes. Benj. Jibrfor.. 

1 Such 
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QUO 

Such variety of arguments only diftraft the underftanding, 
fuch a fuperficial way of examining is to quit truth for ap¬ 
pearance, only to ferve our vanity. Locke. 

ic. To rclign ; to give up. 

The prince, renown’d in bounty as in arms, 

With pity faw the ill-conceal’d diftrefs. 

Quitted his title to Campafpe’s charms. 

And gave the fair one to the friend’s embrace. Prior. 

Qui'tchgrass. n.f. [cpice, Saxon.] Doggrafs. 

They are the beft corn to grow on grounds fubjeft to 
■* -- - 1 Mortimer's Hujbandry. 


QUO 




2 . 


Pope. 


quitebgrafs or other weeds. _, 

Quite, adv. [this is derived, by the etymologifts, from quitt'e, 
"~difchargcd, free, Fr. which however at firft appearance un¬ 
likely is much favoured by the original ufeof the word, which 
v/as, in this combination, quite and clean ; that is, with a 
clean riddance: its prefent fignification was gradually intro¬ 
duced.] Completely; perfectly. 

Thole latter exclude not the former quite and clean as un- 
r.eceffary. Ho ker, b. i. 

He hath fold us, and quite devoured our money. Gen. xxxi. 
If fomc foreign ideas will offer theml'elves, rejeft them, 
and hinder them from running away with our thoughts quite 
from the fubjeft in hand. Locke. 

The fame aftions may be aimed at different ends, and arife 
from quite contrary principles. Addifon's Spoliator. 

Qui'trent. n.f. [quit and rent.] Small rent referred. 

Such a tax would be infenfible, and pafs but as a fmall 
quitrent, which every one would be content to pay towards 
the guard of the feas. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

My old mafter, a little before his death, wi(hed him joy 
of the efiate which was falling to him, defiring him only to 
pay the gifts of charity he had left as q/.itrents upon the 
eftate. . Addifon’s Spoliator, N v 517. 

Quits, inter j. [from quit.] An exclamation ufed when any 
thing is repayed and the parties become even. 

Quittance. n.f. [quitance, Fr.] 

1. Difcharge from a debt or obligation ; an acquitance. 

Now I am rememb’red, he fcorn’d at me ! 

But that’s all one ; omittance is no quittance. Sbakefp. 

2. Recompence; return ; repayment. 

Mine eyes faw him in bloody date, 

Rcnd’ring faint quittance, wearied and outbreath’d. 

To Henry Monmouth. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Plutus, the god of gold, 

Is hut his fteward ; no meed but lie repays 
Sevenfold above itfelf; no gift to him 
But breeds the giver a return exceeding 

A1 L l ; fc ? f „ Sbakefp. Timon of Athens. 

VY c (hall forget the office of our hand. 

Sooner than quittance of defert and merit. Sbakefp 

To Quittance, t,. a. [from the noun.] To repay • to re- 
compcnfe. A word not ufed. 1 ' 

Embrace me then this opportunity. 

As fitting heft to quittance their deceit. Sbakefp 

Qui'tter. n.J. onusejp. 

1. A deliverer. .■ r , 

2. Scoria of tin. PT't 

Qui'tterbone. n.f. mfworth. 

Quitterbone is a hard round fwelling upon the coronet he 
.men the tied and the <|M,te,, 
on the infidc of the foot. p • 

QUIVER. [.his word Teems ,o be corrupted 
rr. or covet .j A cafe for arrows. * 

As Dianne hunted on a day. 

She chanc’d to coir.c where Cupid lav. 

His quiver by his head, 

One of his (hafts (lie dole away. 

And one of hers did dole convey 
Into the other’s (lead ; 

With that love wounded my love’s heart, 

But Dianne beads with Cupid’s dart c. r 

Diana’s nymphs would be arrayed in white ^ i 

(boulders naked, bows in theft hand T\ and 

fidcs. ur ftand> > and quivers by their 

Her founding quiver on her (houJd^tyvT “ Dramn & 
One hand a dart, and one a bow funolv’d * n j 
Qui'ver. adj. Nimble ; aftivc. PP y Dr > dcn ’ 

1 here was a little quiver fellow nnd umi.i -1 

I'o^QuT'vVr. 11 ^ f d hC W ° Uld ab ° Ut and about ’ Sbakefp. 

*• T ° ^ ake .’ , to P ,a y with a tremulous motion. 

1 he birds chaunt melody on every bufh, 

I he green leaves quiver with the cooling wind Shn! /* 
O’er the pommel caft the knight, § ° he &' 

forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 

.,f- { wuh hls fo t, and lay for dead n. A 

A i\‘V 'T h * a 'Fring his furious foul broke loofe D "' 
And left the limbs ltill quivering on the ground ’ A 4AT 
Eumta with f ,v4 voic f hs ZSTf’ 

And Hebcr s banks Eurydice'return’d * r » cr ■ • 

Daicing fun beams on the wa.ers play'd, G “>‘ Trlvl °- 
And verdant aiders form'd a OaLe. p^ 


The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze. 

Tofhiver; to (hudder. 

Zelmane would have put to her helping hand, but Ihe was 
taken with fuch a quivering, that (he thought it more wifdoni 
to lean herfelf to a tree and look on. Sidney , b. ii. 

Qui'vered. adj. [from quiver.] 

Prior. 1. Furniflied with a quiver. 

’Tis chaftity. 

She that has that, is clad in compleat fteel. 

And like a quiver’d nymph with arrows keen. 

May trace huge forefts and unharbour’d heaths. 

Infamous hills, and perilous fandy wilds. Milton. 


1. 


2 . 


Infamous hills, and perilous fandy wilds. 

2. Sheathed as in a quiver. 

From him wiiofe quills (land quivered at his ear. 

To him who notches fticks at Weftminfter. Pope. 

To Quob. v. n. [a low word.] To move as the embrio does 
in the womb ; to move as the heart does when throbbing. 
QUO'DLIBET. n.f. [Latin.] A nice point; a fubtilty. 

He who reading on the heart. 

When all his quodlibets of art 
Could not expound its pulfe and heat. 

Swore, he had never felt it beat. Prior. 

Quodlibeta'rian. n.f. [quodlibet, Lat.] One who talks or 
difputes on any fubjeft. Dill. 

Quodlibe'tical. adj. [ quodlibet, Lat.] Not reftrained to a 
particular fubjeft : in the fchools thefes or problems, anciently 
propofed to be debated for curiofity or entertainment, were 
fo called. Dili, 

Quoif. n.f. [ co'cffc , Fr.] 

Any cap with which the head is covered. See Coif. 

Hence thou fickly quoif. 

Thou art a guard too wanton for the head. 

Which princes, flelh’d with conqueft, aim to hit. Sbakefp. 
The cap of a ferjeant at law. 

To Quoif. v. a. [caeffer, Fr.] To cap; to drefs with a head- 
drefs. 

She is always quoiffed with the head of an elephant, to 
(how that this animal is the breed of that country. Adelifon. 
Quoi'ffure. n. f. [ coeffure , Fr.J Head-drefs. 

T he lady in the next medal is very particular in her 
quoiffurc. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

Quoil. n.f. See Coil. 

Quoin, n.f. [coin, Fr.] 

1. Corner. 

A fudden tempeft from the defert flew 
With horrid wings, and thundered as it blew. 

Then whirling round, the quoins together ftrook. Sandys. 
Build brick houfes with ftrong and firm quoins or columns 
at each end. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

2. An inftrument for raifing warlike engines. Ainfworth 

Quoit, n.f. [coete, Dutch.] 

1. Something thrown to a great diftance to a certain point. 

He plays at quoits Well. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

When he played at quoits, he was allowed his breeches 
and dockings. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

2. I he difeus of the ancients is fometimes called in Englifti 

but improperly; the game of quoits is a game of (kill j 
the difeus was only a trial of ftrength, as among us to throw 
the hammer. 

To Quoit, v. n. [from the noun.] To throw quoits; to play 
at quoits Dryden ufes it to throw the difeus. See the noun. 
Noble youths for mafterfhip (hould drive 
To quoit, to run, and deeds and chariots drive. Dryden 
To Quoit, v. a. To throw. y 

9 UO&DAM d rT V ”’ B f d * h ’. Iike a fhovc -g roat tolling. Shat. 
word AM ‘^ LatU1 *J Having been formerly. A ludicrous 

This is the quondam king, let’s feizeupon him; Sbakefp. 

V\ hat lands and lordftups for thfeir owner knov# 

My quondam barber, but his worfhip now. Dryden 

Quook. preterite of quake. Obfolete. ^ * 

Freely up thofe royal fpoils he took, 

* lion s flan he inly auook p*, . r 

^bZ R 1 f M ' n 'J' [Latin ' J A bench of juftices; fuch 
berof any officers as is fufficicnt to do bufinefs. 

nf rh ey Were a P L arCel of mummers > and being himfelf one 

the MiffiTr" m a' S ° Wn counu y’ he wondered that none of 
the Middle JuftlCK took , f them e of 

n . r r » Jiadtjon s Freeholder. N« a a 

Quo ta. n. f. [quotas Lat 1 A (Yiar.. . • ’ 4 - 4* 

to each. J U J A lh 5 3 P ro P or t»on as affigned 

%Z2S5 & a — 

Qi ota'tion. n.J. [from quote.] AM f on ' 

1. I he aft of quoting ; citation. 

writers, cannot doubt how little ^? m ' ned the citations of 
where the originals are wanting. " 6 *' UUttums dc ferve, 

Badc e ’d ra h ng d blS . tro P es > and Preach’d up patience 
k 2, 3 ° pmion with isolations. P ducncc > 

To QUOTE*. 
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QUO 


Q.U o 


To QUOTE, v. a. [ quoter , Fr.] To cite an authour or paf- 
fage of an authour ; to adduce by way of authority or illuf- 
tration the words of another. 

T. he fecond chapter to the Romans is here quoted only to 
paint the margent. JVhitgifte. 

St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this faying. Stillingfi. 

He changed his mind, fay the papers, and quote for it 
Melchior Adams and Hofpinian. Atterbury. 

He quoted texts right upon our Saviour, though he ex¬ 


pounded them wrong. 


Atterbury. 


He will, in the middle of a feflion, quote pa/Iages out of 
Plato and Pindar. Swift's MfceUanies. 

Quo'ter. n.f. [from quote.} Citer; he that quotes. 

I propofed this paflage entire, to take off the dilguife which 
its quoter put upon it. Atterbury. 

Quoth, verb. imperftS. [this is only part of epofcan, Saxon, 
retained in Englilh, and is now only ufed in ludicrous 
language. It is ufed by Sidney irregularly in the fecond 
perfon. J Quoth J , fay I or faid I; quoth he , fays he or 
faid he. 

Enjoying quoth you. Sidney, b. ii. 

Shall we, quoth he, fo bafely brook 

This paltry aft. Hudibras. 


Quoti'dian. adj. [quotidien, Fr. quotidianus , Latin.] Daily, 
happening every day. 

Quotidian things, and cquidiftant hence 
Shut in for man in one circumference. Donne 

Nor was this a fliort fit of fhaking, as an ague, but a 
quotidian fever, always increafingto higher inflammation. 

„ . . K‘ n g Charles. 

Quoti dian’, n. f. [febris quotidiana, Lat.] A quotidian 
fever ; a fever which returns every day. 

If I could meet that fancymonger, I would give him fome 
good counfel; for he feems to have the quotidian of love. 

Shakefbeare. 

Quo'TIEN’T. n.f. [quotient, Fr. quoties, Latin.] 

In arithmetick, quotient is the number produced by the di- 
vifion of the two given numbers the one by the other. Cocker 
To make all the fteps belonging to the fame pair of ftairs 
of an equal height, they coniider the height of the room in 
feet and inches, and multiply the feet by twelve, whofe pro- 
du&, with the number of odd inches, gives the fum of the 
whole height in inches, which fum they divide by the number 
of fteps they intend to have in that height, and the quotient 
fhall be the number of inches and parts that each ftep (hall 
be high. Moxon's Mechanical Exercife. 
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R A B 

Is called the canine letter, becaufc it is uttered with 
fomc refemblancc to the growl or fnarl of a cur : 
it has one conftant found in Englifh, fuch as it 
has in other languages ; as red, rofe, more, mu- 
” natick: in words derived from the Greek, it is 
followed by an h, rhapfody : r is never mute, unlcfs the fe¬ 
cond r may be accounted mute, where two rr arc ufed • as 
myrrh. 

I o Ra bat e. v. n. [rabattre, Fr.J In falconry, to recover a 
hawk to the fift again. ' Ainjworth. 

To Ra bbet. v. a. [rabatre, raboter, Fr.] To pare down 
pieces of wood fo as to fit one another. 

The rabbet plane is to cut part of the upper edge of a 
board ltraight or fquare down, that the edge of another board, 
cut down in the fame manner, may join into the (quare of 
the firft; and this lapprng over of two boards is called 
rabbeting. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

The window frame hath every one of its lights rabbLd 
on its outride about halt an inch into the frame, and all thefe 
rabbets, but that on the ground-fell, are groved fquare. 

r, / , rr , , , Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Racbft nf. [from the verb.] A joint made by paring two 
pieces fo that they wrap over one another fa 

Having drove in the hooks, they fet the rabbets of the door 
r within the rabbets of the door-poft. Moxon's Meehan. Excr. 

Ra'bbim. (*■/ A do£br amon S the Jews. 

The Hebrew rabbins fay, that nature hath given man, for 

££53£? ,h ' ,ip ” 'Qr 'k 

Bo no, ye called ratii\ fo, „ ne fc youl ££££%% 
and all yc arc brethren. ,, en ... 

Ra'bbit. n.f. [robbe, robbdin, Dutch 1 A xx '"’ 8 - 

lives on plants, and burrows in the grLnd f " Y ^ 

I knew a wench married, as ftie went m „ i 
parfly to fluff a rabbit. Shale/i, T ^garden Por 

A company of fcholars, goinft ’ f "* 
with them which had not much wit and p-iv'- . < j arncd < ? nc 

if he law anv, he ftiould be ftltnt for fr> c C lar » e » tbat 

but he no fooncr efpied a coZ^y o 
aloud, ecce multi cunLli ■ u / ?' but he Cricd 

the conies ran to their burrow T f0O "« hut 

them for it, anfwercd, who wo I hi T S l heckcd b 7 
rabbits underftood Latin t tb ® u gh t that the 

EA'BBLE. u , rM | 

tuouscroud i an afcmbly of I ow „ ’, c '' J A 

Countrymen, will ve rclenr •’ i, 

0,1=, a rMU lead you ,o y„„’ r 

away of men’s wives came in li ,Y he:irayings, and flealin^ 

all u,« rM, of G£i£TK,£ Uwfc and “" «*•. -3 
1 he better fort abhors fcurrili’tv * Ralti g>o- 

And often ccnfures what the rabble like v r 

1 hat profane, atheiftical, epicur-a nrM! R f omnon ‘ 
whole nation fo rin^s of ire „ , Y n °^lc, whom the 
world. & 0,1 arc not the wifeft men in the 

Polybius with ,ho , imc 

In change of government 5 I > ‘jihe to Lleomenes. 

1 he rabble rule their great oppreftors fam 

Do fovreignjuftice and revenge the ftate’ r, * 

His enemies have been only able to „ \ -n • Dr >'den. 
upon the low and ignorant rabble . , " ke l,l ' m P re ® ons 
the people in a ferment. Addi^ l ^ / he <!rc S s 

Ra bbeement. n.f. Ifroni mU t. I 1 ‘ s ee >oo!der, N “ 24. 
fcmbly of mean people. t ' roud 5 tumultuous af- 

Whofe like he ncwfaw^T'n 

But got his ready ft cc d and " 0t s 1>lde »’ 

1 * “ nd raftaw *y gan ride. Fa. Q, t . 


Ainjworth. 


Milton, 

Milton. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 


RAC 

The rabblcment houted, clap d their chopt hands, and ut¬ 
tered a deal of ftinking breath. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

There will be always tyrants, murderers, thieves, traitors, 
and other of the fame rabblement. Camden's Remains. 

Rabid, ad,, [rabidus, Lat.] I ierce; furious j mad. 

Ra binet. n. J. A kind of fmaller ordnance. 

RACE. n.f. [race, Fr. from radice, Lar.J 

1. A family afeending. 

2 . Family defeending. 

He in a moment will create 
Another world ; out of man, a race 
Of men innumerable, there to dwell. 

Male he created thee, but thy confort 
Female for race. 

High as the mother of the gods in place, 

And proud like her of an immortal race. 

Hence the long race of Alban fathers come. 

3. A generation ; a collective family. 

A race of youthful and unhandlcd colts, 

4. Sh ° 1 *- '/ *»*»• 

Inftcad 

Of fpirits malign, a better race to brin'p 
Into their vacant room. 0 

In <he ra", of mankind and families of ,he world, them 

rs. “ a,ra, " cr ,h ' P— » »-» 

*5 #£***■ S| a„;|>,.] A root or fprig 

\n^olf™fl 0 r ;,-f r ^ T, mt U ,o 

have that may 

fome extraordinary dilbofitiolB of ‘ ?“ »»» i> » 

great ra" of fanci " i,,,,rc . , ‘ , th <= »r fome 

7. E [*n, M a„d iC k.f r ^’- 

1 o defertbe races and games 
Or tutmg furniture. 

Courfc on the feet. Milton. 

bjhefligl,, of many birds is fwifter than the ra" of any 
9. Progrcfs; courfe. Bacon. 

many ex- 

to a headlong overthrow. * " 1-1 ' l ° pt hlS race tl!1 lt cam c 

Sidney. 
Milton. 
Milton. 


8 


to a headlong overthrow. 

My race of glory run, and race of fhamc 

Thc grca"S, P 0 'r f S rm ' d> anJ 
Much of his eiethl^g 

10. Train; proccfs. Pope s Odyffey. 

the profecution and wTof^he thc a S? re ^>r ; 

invade the ancient p^rim 0 l Ih'"?? the to 

now turned defendant; Ihall hc f.t^ f ' rft ag f e ' r ° r ’ w ho is 
felf in defence ? " U dow,, 5 and not put him- 

*h«r«l upon theiofsofUrhin, whmhW 
R pnv E e"s 0R,E ' Hotfe hted ^ 

r"- - <* on 

R E C 4 -' T, °"; '/■ t"—it*] CJuftcr, like ^ 

5. 1 

csr: iwt ^ 

Racer. 
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RAC 

Ra'cer. n. f. [from race.] Runner ; one that contends in fpccd. 
His ftumbling founder’d jade can trot as high 
As any other pegafus can fly ; 

So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud. 

Than all the fwift-finn’d racers of the flood. Dorfct. 

A poet’s form Ihe plac’d before their eyes, 

And bade the nimblcft racer feize the prize. Pope. 

Ra'cinfss. n.f. [from racy.] The quality of being racy. 
Rack. n. f. [ racke, Dutch, from racken, to ftretch.J 

1. An engine to torture. 

Vex not his ghoft; O let him pafs ! he hates him 
That would, upon the rack of this rough world, 

Stretch him out longer. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Did ever any man upon the rack aiflid himfelf, becaufe he 
had received a crofs anfwer from his miftrefs. Taylor. 

Let them feel tha whip, the fword, the fire. 

And in the tortures of the rack expire. Addifon. 

2. Torture ; extreme pain. 

A fit of the ftone puts a king to the rack , and makes him 
as miferable as it does the meaneft fubjecL Temple. 

A cool behaviour fets him on the rack, and is interpreted 
as an inftance of averfion or indifference. Addifon. 

3. Any inftrument by which extenfion is performed. 

Thefe bows, being fomewhat like the long bows in ufe 
amongft us, were bent only by a man’s immediate ftrength, 
without the help of any bender or rack that are ufed to 
others. IVilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

4. A diftaff; commonly a portable diftaff, from which they 
fpin by twirling a ball. 

The fillers turn the wheel. 

Empty the woolly rack, and fill the reel. Dryden. 

5. Dutch, a track.] The clouds as they are driven by 
the wind. 

That, which is now a horfe, even with a thought 
The rack diflimns, and makes it indiftimft 
As water is in water. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

The great globe itfelf. 

Yea, all, which it inherit, lhall diflolve ; 

And, like this infubftantial pageant, faded. 

Leave not a rack behind. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

We often fee againft fome ftorm, 

A filcnce in the hcav’ns, the rack Hand ffill. 

The bold winds fpeechlcfs, and the orb below 
As hulh as death. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The winds in the upper region, which move the clouds 
above, which we call the rack, and are not perceived below, 
pafs without noife. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

As wint’ry winds contending in the Iky, 

With equal force of lungs their titles try ; 

They rage, they roar : the doubtful rack of heav’n 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv’n. Dryden. 

6. [ppacca, the occiput, Saxon ; racca , Iflandick, hinges or 
joints.] A neck of mutton cut for the table. 

A grate. 

A wooden grate in which hay is placed for cattle. 

Their bulls they fend to paflures far. 

Or hills, or feed them at full racks within. May's Virgil. 
The belt way to feed cattle with it, is to put it in racks, 
becaufe of the great quantity they tread down. Mortimer. 
He bid the nimble hours 
Bring forth the deeds ; the nimble hours obey : 

From their full racks the gen’rous deeds retire. Addifon. 
g. Arrack ; a fpirituous liquor. See Arrack. 

To Rack. v. n. [from the noun.] Toftream as clouds before 
the wind. 

Three glorious funs, each one a perfect fun. 

Not feparated with the racking clouds. 

But fever’d in a pale clear-lhining Iky. Shakefp. 

To Rack. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To torment by the rack. 

Hold, O dreadful Sir, 

You will not rack an innocent old man. Dryden and Lee. 

2 . To torment; to harrafs. 

Th’ apoftate angle, though in pain. 

Vaunting aloud, but rack’d with deep defpair. Milton. 

3. To harrafs by exaction. 

The landlords there fhamcfully rack their tenants, exa&ing 
of them, befides his covenants, what he pleafeth. Spenfer. 
The commons haft thou rack'd ; the clergy’s bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. Shakefp. 

He took pofleflion of his juft eftate. 

Nor rack'd his tenants with increafe of rent. Dryden, 

4. To ferew ; to force to performance. 

They racking and ftrctching feripture further than by God 
was meant, are drawn into fundry inconveniencies. Hooker. 

The wifell among the heathens racked their wits, and caft 
about every way, managing every little argument to the ut- 
moft advantage. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

5. To ftretch ; to extend. 

Nor have I money nor commodity 
To raife a prefent fum ; 

Try what my credit can in Venice do, 

That lhall be rack'd even to the uttermoft. Shakefp. 


RAD 

6. To defecate ; to draw off from the lees. I know not whence 
this word is derived in this fenfe; rein, German, is clear 
pure, whence our word to rinfe ; this is perhaps of the fame 
race. 

It is common to draw wine or beer from the lees, which 
we call racking, whereby it will clarify much the fooner. 

Bacon. 

Some roll their cafk about the cellar to mix it with the 
lees, and, after a few days refettlement, rack it off. Morlim. 
Rack-rent. n.f. [ rack and rent. ] Rent raifed to the utter- 
molt. 

Have poor families been ruined by rack-rents, paid for the 
. lands of the church ? Swift’s Mfcellanies. 

Rack-renter, n.f. [rack and renter.] One who pays the 
uttermoft rent. 

Though this be a quarter of his yearly income, and the 
publick tax takes away one hundred; yet this influences not 
the yearly rent of the land, which the rack-renter or under¬ 
tenant pays. Locke. 

Ra'cket. n.f. [of uncertain derivation ; M. Cafaubon derives 
it, after his cuftom, from ^uyjoc, the dafh of fluctuation 
againft the Ihore.] 

1. An irregular clattering noife. 

That the tennis court keeper knows better than I, it is a 
low ebb of linen with thee, when thou keepeft not racket 
there. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2. A confufed talk, in burlefque language. 

Ambition hath removed her lodging, and lives the next 
door to faction, where they keep fuch a racket, that the whole 
parifh is difturbed and every night in an uproar. Swift. 

3. [ Raquette , Fr.J The inftrument with which players ftrike 
the ball. Whence perhaps all the other fenfes. 

When we have matcht our rackets to thefe balls. 

We will in France play a fet. 

Shall ftrike his father’s crown into the hazard. Shakefp. 
The body, into which impreflion is made, either can yield 
backward or it cannot: if it can yield backward, then the 
impreflion made is a motion; as we fee a ftroke with a 
racket upon a ball, makes it fly from it. Digby on the Soul. 

He talks much of the motives to do and forbear, how they 
determine a reafonable man, as if he were no more than a 
tennis-ball, to be tofled to and fro by the rackets of the fecond 
ca u fes. Bramhall againji Hobbs. 

Racking, n.f. 

Racking pace of a horfe is the fame as an amble, only that 
it is a fwifter time and a fhorter tread ; and though it does 
not rid fo much ground, yet it is fomething eafier. Far. Did. 
Ra'ckoon. n.f. 

Th crackoon is a New England animal,’like a badger, hav¬ 
ing a tail like a fox, being cloathed with a thick and deep 
furr: it fleeps in the day time in a hollow tree, and goes out 
a-nights, when the moon lhines, to feed on the fea fide, where 
it is hunted by dogs. Bailey. 

RA'CY. adj. [perhaps from rayz, Spanifh, a root.] Strong; 
flavorous; tailing of the foil. 

Rich racy verfes in which we 
The foil, from which they come, tafte, fmell, and fee. 

Cowley. 

From his brain that Helicon diftil, 

Whofe racy liquor did his offspring fill. Denham. 

The cyder at firft is very lufeious, but if ground more 
early, it is more racy. Mortimer's Hujbandty. 

The hofpitable fage, in fign 
Of focial welcome, mix’d the racy wine. 

Late from the mellowing cafk reftor’d to light. 

By ten long years refin’d, and roly bright. 

Rad. the old pret. of read. 

Rad. 

Rad, red and rod, differing only in dia!e£t, fignify cotin- 
fcl; as Conrad, powerful or fkilful in counfel; Ethclrcd, a 
noble counfellor; Rodbert, eminent for counfel: Eubulus 
and Thrafybulus have almoft the fame fenfe. Gilfon. 

Ra'ddock, or ruddock, n.f. A bird. 

The raddock would. 

With charitable bill, bring thee all this. Shakefp. 

Ra'diancy! }*•■/• (radiare,L at.] Sparklingluftre; glitter. 

By the facred radiance of the fun. 

By all the operations of the orbs. 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
Whether there be not too high an apprehenfion above its 
natural radiancy , is not without juft doubt; however it be 
granted a very fplendid gum, and whofe fparkles may fome¬ 
what refemble the glances of fire. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The fon 

Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crown’d 
Of majefty divine. Milton. 

A glory furpafling the fun in its greateft radiancy, which, 
though we cannot deferibe, will bear fome refemblance. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The rapid radiance inftantaneous ftrikes 
Th’ illumin’d mountain. Thomfon’s Spring. 

4 Ra’diant. 


Pope. 

Spenfer. 
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Ra'd ant. adj 
emitting ravs 


Milton. 


RAD 

[radians, Lat.] Shining; brightly fparkling ; 

Them was a fun of gold radiant upon the top, and before, 
a fmall cherub of gold with wings delayed. »ai»n. 

Mark what radiant (fate Ihe fpreads, 

In circle round her Alining throne. 

Virtue could fee to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though fun and moon 
Were in the flat fea funk. 

I fee the warlike hoft of heaven. 

Radiant in glitt’ring arms and beamy pride. 

Go forth to fuccour truth below. Milton. 

To RA'DIATE. v. n. [radio, Lat.J To emit rays ; to ihine; 

C ° Kush with wit and parts their poffeffors could never en- 
aa<re Go! to fend forth his light and his truth ; yet now that 
revelation hath difclofed them, and that he hath been pleafed 
to make them radiate in his word, men may recollect thole 
lcatter’d divine beams, and kindling with them the topicks 
proper to warm our affedtions, enflame holy zeal. Boyle. 

Li-ht radiates from luminous bodies dire&ly to our eyes, 
and thus we fee the fun or a flame; or it is refleaed from 
other bodies, and thus we fee a man or a picture. Locke. 

Rh'diated. adj. [ radiatus , Lat.] Adorned with rays. 

The radiated head of the phoenix gives us the meaning of 
a paliage in Aulonius. Addifon. 

Radiation, n.f. [radiatio, Lat. radiation, hr.] 

1. Beamy luftre ; emiflion of rays. 

We have perfpetSlivc houfes, where we make demonftra- 
tions of all lights and radiations, and of all colours. Bacon. 

Should I fay I liv’d darker than were true, 

Your radiation can all clouds lubdue, > 

But one ; ’tis belt light to contemplate you. Donne. ) 

2. Emiflion from a center every way. 

Sound paralleleth in many things with the light, and ra¬ 
diation of things vifible. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

RA'DICAL. adj. [radical, Fr. from radix , Latin.] 

1. Primitive; original. 

The differences, which are fecondary and proceed from 
thefe radical differences, are, plants are all figuratc and de- 


'ior. l 


terminate, which inanimate bodies are not. Bacon. 

Such a radical truth, that God is, fpringing up together 
with the cflcnce of the foul, and previous to all other thoughts, 
is not pretended to by religion. Bentley. 

2 . Implanted by nature. 

The emiflion of the loofe and adventitious moifture.dnth 
betray the radical moifture, and carrieth it for company. Bac. 

If the radical moifture of gold were feparated, it might be 
contrived to burn without being confumcd. Wilkins. 

The fun beams render the humours hot, and dry up the 
radical moifture. Arbuthnot. 

3. Serving to origination. 

Ra'dicality. n. f. [from radical.] Origination. 

There may be equivocal feeds and hermaphrod ideal prin¬ 
ciples, that contain the radicality and power of different 
forms ; thus, in the feeds of wheat, there lieth obfcurcly the 
feminality of darnel. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Ra'dic/> LLY. adv. [from radical.] Originally; primitively. 

It is no eafy matter to determine the point of death in in¬ 
fers, who have not their vitalities radicaly confined unto one 
part. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Thefe great orbs thus radically bright. 

Primitive founts, and origins of light 

Enliven worlds deny’d to human fight. Prior. 

Ra'dicalness. n. f. '[from radical.] The ftate of being 
radical. 

To RA DICATE. v. a. [radicatus, from radix, Lat.] To 
root; to plant deeply and firmly. 

Meditation will radicate thefe feeds, fix the tranfient gleam 
of light and warmth, confirm relolutions of good, and give 
them a durable confirtcnce in the foul. Hammond. 

Nor have we let fall our pen upon difeouragement of un¬ 
belief, from radicated beliefs, and points of high prc- 

fC Tu^ n Brown ' s Vu 'Z“ r Err °»rs. 

If the object ftays not on the fenfe, it makes not impreflion 

enough to be remembered; but if it be repeated there, it leaves 
plenty enough of thofe images behind it, - to ftrengthen the 
knowledge of the objeft: in which radicated knowledge if 
the memory confift, there would be no need of referving thofe 
atoms in the brain GlanviWs Defence. 

Radicat.on. n.f graduation, Fr. from radicate.] The aft 
of fixing deep. 

They that were to plant a church, were to deal with men 
of various inclinations, and of different habits of fin and 
degrees of radical,on of thofe habits; and to each of’thefe 
fome proper application was to be made to cure their fouls. 

u lWlc - r , Hammond:s Fundamentals. 

Ka dici.e. n.f. [ladtcu/e. Ft. from radix, Lat.] 

™ iS ^ a I„ Part :?! _ thc / ced of a P lant > Which, upon its 


vegetation, becomes its root. 


Quincy. 


RAG 

Ra'dish. n.f. [raedic. Sax. rails, raifort, Fr. raphanus, Lat.J 

The flower of the radijh confifts of four leaves, which arc 
placed in the form of a crofs; out of the flower-cup riles 
the pointal, which afterward turns to a pod in form of ail 
horn, that is thick, fpungy, and furniflied with a double row 
of roundifti feeds, which are feparated by a thin membrane : 
there are five fpecies ; of that which is commonly cultivated 
in the kitchen-gardens for its root, there are feveral varie¬ 
ties ; as the fmall topped, the deep-red, and the long topped 
ftripped radijh. MtlUr. 

RA'DIUS. n.f [Latin.] 

1. The femi-diameter of a circle. 

2 . A bone of the fore-arm, which accompanies the ulna from 
the elbow to the wrift. 

To Raff. v. a. To fweep ; to huddle ; to take haftily with¬ 
out diftindtion. 

Theii caufes and effedls I thus raff up together. Carew. 

To Ra'ffle. v. n. [raffler, to (hatch, Fr.J To caft dice for 
a prize, for which every one lays down a flake. 

Letters from Hampftead give me an account, there is a late 
inftitution there, under the name of a raffling fhop Taller. 

RaTfle. n.f. [rafle, Fr. from the verb.] A fpccies of game 
or lottery, in which many flake a fmall part of the value of 
fome fingle thing, in confideration of a chance to gain it. 

The toy, brought to Rome in the third triumph of Bompcy, 
being a pair of tables for gaming, made of two precious flones, 
three foot broad, and four foot long, would have made a fine 
raffle. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Raft. n.f. [probably from rat is, Latin. J A frame or float 
made by laying pieces of timl er crofs each other. 

Where is that fon 

That floated with thee on the fatal raft. Shakefp. 

Fell the timber of yon lofty grove. 

And form a raft, and build the rifing fhip. Pop!. 

Raft, part paff. of reave or raff. Spenfer. Torn ; rent. 

RATTER, n. f. [paepcep, Sax. rafter, Dutch ; corrupted, lays 
Junius, from roof tree. ) The lecondary timbers of the 
houfe ; the timbers which are let into the great beam. 

The rafters of my body, bone. 

Being ftill with you, the mufcle. Anew and vein. 

Which tile this houfe, will come again. Donne, 

Shepherd, 

I truft thy honeft offer’d courtefy. 

Which oft is fooner found in lowly flieds 

With fmoky rafters, than in tap’flry halls. Milton. 

On them the Trojans caft 

Stones, rafters, pillars, beams. Denham. 

From the Eaft, a Belgian wind 
His hoftile breath through the dry rafters fent; 

The flames impell’d. Diydtn. 

The roof began to mount aloft. 

Aloft rofe every beam and rafter. 

The heavy wall climb’d flovvly after. Swift's Mifcel. 

RaTtered. adj. [from rafter.] Built with rafters. 

No raft red roofs with dance and tabor found. 

No noon-tide bell invites the country round. Pope. 

RAG. n.f. [Jjpacobe, torn, Saxon; 

1. A piece of cloth torn from the reft ; a tatter. 

Cowls, hoods and habits, with their wearers toft. 

And flutter’d into rags. Milton 

Rags are a great improvement of chalky lands. Mortimer. 

2 . Any thing rent and tattered ; worn out cloaths. 

Fathers that wear rags. 

Do make their children blind ; 

But fathers that bear bags, 

Shall fee their children kind. Shakefp. King Lear. 

_ vV orn like a cloth, 

Gnawn into rags by the devouring moth. Sand vs 

Content with poverty, my foul I arm ; 

And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. Dryden. 

3. A fragment of drels. • 

He had firft matter feen undreft; 

He took her naked all alone, 

Before one rag of form was on. Hudibras, p. 

Racamu ffin. n.f [from rag and I know not what elle] 

1 have led my ragamuffins where they were pepper’d; there’s 
not three of my hundred and fifty left alive; and they are 
for the tow n , end to beg during life. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Shall we brook that paltry afs J 

And feeble fcoundrel, Hudibras, 

With that more paltry ragamuffin , 

Sn h ?V 3 T ring and h f uffing * Hudibras, p. i. 

Attended with a crew of ragamuffins, Ihe broke intAlc 
boule, turned all things top^tu^aSf ^ faT « 

Rage. n.f. [rage, Fr.] Swift. 

1. Violent anger; vehement fury. 

This tiger-footed rage, when it lhall find 
The harm of unfkann’d fwiftnefs, will, too late 

Tie leaden pounds to’s heels. 
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Milton. 


Waller. 


R A 1 

Defire not 

T’ allay my rages and revenges with 
Your colder reafons. 

Argument more heroick than the rage 
Of Turnus for Lavinia difefpous’d. 

3- Vehemence or exacerbation of any thing painful. 

The party hurtr who hath been in great rage of pain, till 
the weapon was re anointed. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

1 orment and loud lament and furious rage. Milton. 

The rage of third and hunger now fuppreft. Pope. 
To Rage. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. 7 o be in fury ; to be heated with exccffive anger. 

Wine is a mocker, ftrong drink is raging 3 and whofoever 
is deceived thereby, is not wife. Prov. xx. 1. 

Why do the heathen rage. Pfabi ii 

At this he inly rag'd, and as they talk’d. 

Smote him into the midriff. 

2. To ravage ; to exercife fury. 

Heart-rending news. 

That death fhould liccnfe have to rage among 
The fair, the wife, the virtuous. 

3. To a£l with mifehievous impetuoufity. 

7 he chariots {hall rage in the ftreets, they fhall juftle one 
againft another, feem like torches, and run like the light- 
enings. ii. 4 . 

7 he madding wheels of brazen chariots rag'd. Milton. 
After thefe waters had raged on the earth, they began to 
leflen and (brink, and the great fluctuations of this deep being 
quieted by degrees, the waters retired. Burnet. 

Ra'geful. adj. [rage and full.] Furious; violent. 

This courtefy was worfe than a baftinado to Zelmanc; fo 
that again with rageful eyes {lie bad him defend himfelf; for 
no lefs than his life would anfwer it. Sidney, b. ii. 

A popular orator may reprefent vices in fo formidable ap¬ 
pearances, and fet out each virtue in fo amiable a form, that 
the covetous perfon fhall fcattcr mod liberally his beloved 
idol, wealth, and the rageful perfon (hall find a calm. Hamm. 
Ra'gged. adj. [from rag. J 

1. Rent into tatters. 

How like a prodigal. 

The ficarfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Ifugg’d and embraced by the flrumpet wind ; 

How like the prodigal doth (lie return 
With over-weather'd ribs and ragged fails. 

Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the ftruinpet wind. Shakefp. 
As I go in this ragged tattered coat, I am hunted away 
from the old woman’s door by every barking cur. Arbuthnot. 

2. Uneven ; confiding of parts almoft difunited. 

The earl of Warwick’s ragged ftaff is yet to be feen pour- 
trayed in their church ftceple. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
That fome whirlwind bear 
Unto a ragged , fearful, hanging rock. 

And throw it thence into the raging fea. Shakefp. 

The moon appears, when looked upon with a good glafs, 
rude and ragged. Burnet's Theory of the Barth. 

3. Drefled in tatters. 

Since noble arts in Rome have no fupport. 

And sagged virtue not a friend at court. Dryden. 

4. Rugged ; not fmooth. 

The wolf would barter away a ragged coat and a raw- 
boned carcafe, for a fmooth fat one. L'Ejlrange. 

What (hepherd owns thofe ragged {heep ? Diyden. 

Ra'cgedness. n.f [from ragged.] State of being drefled in 
tatters. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefo’er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm ! 

How fhall your houfelefs heads and unfed fides. 

Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs defend you. Shakefp. 
Ra'gingly. adv. [from raging.~\ With vehement fury. 
Ra'gman. n.f [rag and man.] One who deals in rags. 
RAGOUT, n.f. [French ] Meat ftewed and highly Icafoned. 
To the fiage permit 
Ragouts for Tereus or Thyeftes dreft, 

’Tis tafk enough for thee t’expofe a Roman feaft. Dryden. 
No fi(h they reckon comparable to a ragout of fnails. Add. 

When art and nature join, th’ effect will be 
Some nice ragout , or charming fricafy. King's Cookery. 
Ra'gwort. n.f. [rag and wort. ] A plant. 

Ragwort hath a radiated flower, the tube of which is al¬ 
moft of a cylindrical figure, and the feeds are fattened to a 
down ; the leaves are deeply laciniatcd or jagged. Miller. 
Ra'gstone. n.f. [rag and Jlone. ] 

1. A ftone lo named from its breaking in a ragged, uncertain, 

irregular manner. Woodward on Fojftls. 

2 . The ftone with which they fmooth the edge of a tool new 
ground and left ragged. 

RAIL. n.J. [riegel, German.] 

1. A crofs beam fixed at the ends in two upright pofts. 

If you make another fquare, and alfo a tennant on each 
untennanted end of the ftilcs, and another mortefs on the top 
and bottom rails, you may put them together. Moxon. 

A feries of pofts connected with beams, by which any thing 
is inclofcd : a pale is a feries of fmall upright pofts rifing above 
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the crofs beam, by which they are conncfled : a rail is a f 
ties of crofs beams fupported with pofts, which do not rif* 
much above it. 

A man, upon a high place without rails, is ready to fall 

Bacons Natural Hifl on 
A large fquare table for the commiflioners, one fide beiii 
fufficient for thofe of either party, and a rail for others which 
went round Clarendon. 

3. A kind of bird. 

Of wild birds Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge and 

pheafant. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall 

4. [j,s s le, Saxon.] A woman’s upper garment. This is pr c - 
ferved only in the word nightrail. 

To Rail. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To inclofe with rails. 

The hand is fquare, with four rounds at the corners • this 
fhould firft have been planchcd over, and railed about with 
ballifters. Carew's Survey of Cornwall 

As the churchyard ought to be divided from other profane- 


places, fo it ought to be fenced in and railed. 


Ay/ife. 


Sir Roger has given a handfome pulpit-cloth, and railed in 
the communion-table. AddijonsSpoliator, N J u 2 

2. 7 'o range in a line. 

They were brought toLondon all railed in ropes, like a team 
of horles in a cart, and were executed fome of them at London 
and Wapping, and the reft at divers places upon the f ea 
coaft. Bacon’s Henry V U. 

7 'o Rail. v. n. [railler, Fr. rallen, Dutch.] To ufe infolent 
and reproachful language ; to fpeak to, or to mention in op¬ 
probrious terms. 

Your hufband is in his old lunes again ; he fo rails acainft 
all married mankind, curies all Fve’s daughters. Shaken 
What a monftrous fellow' art thou ? thus to rail on one 
that is neither known of thee, nor knows thee. Shakefp. 

’Till thou can’ft rail the leals from off my bond, 

Thou but offend’d: thy lungs to fpeak fo loud. Shakefp. 

He tript me behind ; being down, infulted, rail'd. 

And put upon him fuch a deal of man. 

That worthied him. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Of words cometh railings and evil furmifings. 1 Tim. vi. 
Angels bring not railing accufation againft them. 2 Pet. ii. 
If any is angry, andrails at it, he may fecurely. Locke. 

Thou art my blood, where Johnfon has no part; 
Where did his wit on learning fix a brand. 

And rail at arts he did not underftand ? 

Lelbia for ever on me rails , 

To talk of me fhc never fails. Swift. 

Rai'ler. n. f [from rail.'] One who infults or defames by 
opprobious language. 

If I build my felicity upon my reputation, I am as happy 
as long as the railer will give me leave. South's Sermons. 

Let no prefuming impious railer tax 
Creative wifdom. 

Rai'llery. n.f. [raillerie, Fr.J 
riment. 


Diydt 


ten. 


Thomfon's Summer. 
Slight fatirc; latirical mcr- 


Let raillery be without malice or heat. Benj. Johnfon. 
A quotation out of Hudibras fhall make them treat with 
levity an obligation wherein their welfare is concerned as to 
this world and the next: rai/leiy of this nature is enough to 
make the hearer tremble. Addifan's Freeholder , 6. 

Studies employed on low objects ; the very naming 
of them is almoft fufficient to turn them into raillery. 

Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
To thefe we are foliated by the arguments of the fubtile, 
and the railleries of the prophane. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Rai'ment. n.f. [for anaiment, from array.] Vcfture ; veil- 
ment; cloaths; drefs; garment. A word now little ufed 
but in poetry. 

His raiments, though mean, received handfomenefs by the 
grace of the wearer. Sidney. 

O Protheus, let this habit make thee blufh ! 

Be thou afham’d, that I have took upon me 

Such an immodeft raiment. Shakefp. 

Living, both food and raiment fhe fupplies. Dryden. 

To RAIN. v.n. [pieman, Saxon ; regenen, Dutch.] 

1. To fall in drops from the clouds. 

Like a low-hung cloud, it rains fo faft. 

That all at once it falls. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

7 he wind is South-Weft, and the weather lowring, and 
like to rain. Locke. 

2 . To fall as rain. 

The eye marvclleth at the whitenefs thereof, and the heart 
is aftonifhed at the raining of it. EccluJ. xliii. 18. 

7 hey fat them down to weep ; nor only tears 
Rain'd at their eyes, hut high winds rofe within. Milter .. 

3. //Rains. The water falls from the clouds. 

7 hat which ferves for gain. 

And follows but for form. 

Will pack when it begins to rain. 

And leave thee in the ftorm. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Rain. v. a. To pour down as rain. 

It rain’d down fortune, fhow’ring on your head. Shat. 
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kain facrificial whifp’rings ill his car; 

Make facred even his ftirrop. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
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Ifracl here had famifh’d, had not God 
Rain’d from heav’n manna. Milton's Paradife Lojl 
Rain. n.f. [pen, Saxon.] The moifture that falls from the 
clouds. 

When fhall we three meet again ; 

In thunder, lightning, or in rain. Shakefp. 

W'ith ftrangc rains, "hails, and fhowers were they perfe¬ 
cted. Wifdom xvi. 16. 

The loft clouds pour 
Into the fea an ufelefs fliow’r. 

And the vext lailors curfc the rain. 

For which poor farmers pray’d in vain. Waller. 

Rain is water by the heat of the fun divided into very fmall 
parts afeending in the air, till encountering the cold, it be 
condenled into clouds, and defeends in drops. Ray. 

Rainbow, n.f. [rain and bow. ] The iris 3 the femicircle of 
various colours which appears in fliowery weather. 

Calling of the water in a moft cunning manner, makes a 
perfedt rainbow, not more pleafant to the eye than to the 
mind, fo fculibly to fee the proof of the heavenly iris. Sidney. 

To add another hue unto the rainbow. Shakcjp. 

The rainbow is drawn like a nymph with large wings difpread 
in the form of a femicircle, the feathers of fundry colours. Peach. 

They could not be ignorant of the promife of God never 
to drown the world, and the rainbow before their eyes to put 
them in mind of it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

This rainbow never appears but where it rains in the fun- 
fhine, and may be made artificially by fpouting up water, 
which may break aloft, and fcatter into drops, and fall down 
like rain ; lor the fun, fhining upon thefe drops, certainly 
caufes the bow to appear to a Ipcdlator (landing in a true po- 
fition to the rain and fun : this bow is made by refradlion of 
the fun’s light in drops of falling rain. Newton’s Opticks. 
7 ’he dome’s high arch reflects the mingled blaze, 

And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. Pope. 

Rai'ndeer. Lppana j~, Saxon ; rangifer , Latin.] A deer with 
large horns, which, in the northern regions, draws fledges 
through the fnow. 

Rai'niness. n.f. [from rainy ] The date of being fhowery. 
Rain-water, n.f. [rain and water.] Water not taken from 
fprings, but falling from the clouds. 

Court holy water in a dry houfe, is better than the rain¬ 
water out o’ doors. Shakefp. King Lear. 

We took diftilled rain-water. Boyle. 

Rain-water is to be preferred before fpring-water. Mart. 

Rai'ny. ad<. [from ram. ] Showery ; wet. 

Our gaynefs and our gilt are all bcfmirch’d. 

With rainy marching in the painful field. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

A continual dropping in a very rainy day, and a conten¬ 
tious woman are alike. Prov. xxvii. 1 c 

To RAISE, v. a. [refa, Swedifli; reifer, Danifh.] 

1. To lift; to heave. 

The elders went to raife him up from the earth. 2 Sam. xii. 

Such a bulk as no twelve bards could raife 
Twelve ftarv’Jing bards. p,, ( . 

2 . To fet upright: as, he raifed a majl. P " 

3. To eredt; to build up. 

Take his carcafe down from the tree, caft it at the enter¬ 
ing of the gate, and raife thereon a heap of ftones. Jof viii 

4. 7 o exalt to a ftate more great or illuftrious. J 

Councilors may manage affairs, which neverthelefs are far 
from the ability to raije and amplify an eftate. Bacon 

Thou (0 pleas’d, 

Can’ll raife thy creature to what height thou wilt 
Of union. , f .. 

5. To amplify ; to enlarge. J ‘ ° n ‘ 

That eyelefs head of thine was firft fram’d flefh 
To raife my fortunes. Shakefp. King Lear. 

6. To increafe in current value. & 

The plate-pieces of eight were raifed three-pence in the 

7. To e elevate; to exalt. Mi f“ l lan.cs. 

. . . ,, , The , Pcrlians gazing on the fun, 

Adm.r d how high ’twas plac’d, how bright it fhone • 

But as his pow r was known, their thoughts were rais’d. 

And foon they worfh.p d, what at firft they prais’d. Prior 

8. 7 o advance ; to promote ; to prefer. 7 * ar ‘ 

This gentleman came to be raifed to great titles. Clarend 
9- I o excite; to put in adlion. catena. 

He raijeth the llorrny wind. pr 1 _ 

u • V 2 Jalen evil. 28 

He might taint . J 

Th’ animal fpirits, that from pure blood arife 
1 hence raife diftemper’d thoughts. ’ 

Gods encountering gods, Jove encouragine them with v' 
thunders, and Neptune raifeng his temped!. S p J" s 

). To excite to war or tumult; to ftir up. 

He lirft rais'd head againft ufurpirijj Richard c 1 , r 
They neither found me in the temple Sin* i fP ' 
man, neither raiftng up the people. P Jlf lth ^ 

, i 44 , Hi, pain, ' 2 ’ 

In pan, remote to raif, the Tufean twain,. Dryitn , 


1 1. Toroufe; foftlrup. 

They fhall not awake, nor be raifed out of their deep. Job. 

12. To give beginning to 1 as, he railed the family, 
b. ii. 13* To bring into being. 

Marry her, and raife up feed. Gen. xxxviii. 8. 

I raifed up of your Tons for prophets; Amos ii. 11. 

I will raife up for them a plant of renown; and they fhall 
be no more confumed with hunger. Ezek. xxxiv. 29. 

I will raife up evil againft thee. 2 Samuel xii. 11. 

One hath ventur’d from the deep to raife 
New troubles. Milton. 

God vouchfafes to raife another World 
From him. Milton. 

14. To call into view from the ftate of feparate fpirits. 

The fpirits of the deceafed, by certain fpells and infernal 

facrifices, were raifed. Sandys's Journey. 

7 'hele are fpectres, the underftanding raifes to itfelf, to 
flatter its own lazinefs. Locke » 

15. 7 o bring from death to life. 

He was delivered for our offences, and raifed again for our 

juftification. Romans iv. 25. 

It is l’own in difhonour, it is raifed in glory; it is fown in 
weaknefs, it is raifed in power 1 ’ 1 Cor.xv. 23. 

16. Tooccafion; to begin. 

Raije not a falfe report. Exodus xxiii. 1. 

The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted over the 
dead bodies from Memphis, was made by the Greeks to be 
the ferryman of hell, and folemn ftories raifed after him. Bro. 
Wantonnefs and pride 

Raife out of friendfhip hoftile deeds in peace. Milton. 

17. 7 ’o fet up ; to utter loudly. 

All gaze, and all admire, and raife a (homing found. Dry. 

Dryden, 


IO 


Soon as the prince appears, they raie a cry' 

1 8. To collect; to obtain a certain fum. 

Britain, once defpis’d, can raife 
As ample fums, as Rome in Casfar’s days. Arbuthnot. 
I fhould not thus be bound. 

If I had means, and could but raife five pound. Gay. 

19. 1 o colleiH 3 to aflemble ; to levy. 

He out of fmallcft things could without end 
Have rais’d incellant armies. * Milton 

20 . To give rile to. 

Higher argument 

Remains, fufficient of itfelf to raife 

That name, unlefs years damp my wing. Milton. 

A . IS , R , pa ^ e ' 1 0 form P afte into P ics without a difh. 
,M.fs Liddy can dance a jig; and raife pqfle. Spectator. 
Pai n f’ [from raife .] He that railes. 

I hen ih.ill (land up in his eftate a raifer of taxes. Dan. xi. 
hey that are the firft raifers of their houfes, are moft 
indulgent towards their children. p acon 

* f^;| hal a b °u ih °[ r his L anceftors > founders and raifers of 
a famdj, doth confefs that he hath lefs virtue. 'Taylor 

Kaijer of human kind ! by nature caft, 

RaiW » 5 nd rr hclplefs ’ r „ Thomfon's Autumn. 

KAI sin. n.J. [racemus, Lat. raifin, Fr.] 

Raifms are the fruit of the v.ne fuftbred to remain on the 

Sh C e C hlat Pe f fe£Uy npened ’ and then dried either by the fun or 
the heat ol an oven : grapes of everv kind, prelerved in this 
manner, are called raifms, but thofe dried in the fun are much 
fweeter and plealanter than thole dried in ovens rhe^- 
called jar raijinsf rom their being imported in earthen jar/ the 

fij DrieT the frlm ° f the V ‘ CiS Damafce "a- Mill's Materia Med 

of w ter S miT b ° ilcd fa a convenient proton 

affiS 1 k . a ^ Weet ll( l uor ’ which > be ing betimes diftilled 
RAKE d n lpin \ much Ukc thc raifms themfelves. Boyll 

t ^ [r ^nm, Lat. pace. Sax. racche, Dutch.] * 

^ «■ W 

At Midlummer down with the brembles and brakes 

A O that tt K 3 Wlth th T f °‘ kcS and th y rakes. Differ. 

U that thy bounteous deity wou’d pleafe ^ 

I o gu.de my rake upon the chinking found 

Of fame vaft treafure hidden under |rouud. Dr den 

with a rake‘ nCS l " the flream > comb s his ruful locks 

AiSW!*' ° , rM - D,,Kh ’ 

for the fate of this grocelef, vou.hT ' 'jf.f’ 
Rakes hate lober grave gentlewomen. j , U ‘J on - 

Men, lomc to bus’nefs, f ome to pleafure take ^ ^ 

But ev ry woman is at heart a rake. 

I he hre law finding his own virtues wake • 

7 he mother begg’d the bleffine of Tra 7 e * 

To Rake [fro S m the noun, f ‘‘ 

1. I o gather with a rake J 

Mowbarjie, and rofrit, a„J fe, i, oncock . 

May s Virgirs Georgieks. 

if 
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If it be fuch a precious jewel as the world takes it for, yet 
they are forced to sake it out of dunghills; and accordingly 
the apoflle gives it a value fuitable to its extract. South. 

2. To clear with a rake. 

As they rake the green appearing ground, 

The ruflet hay-cock rifes. Thom/on. 

3. To draw together by violence. 

An eager defire to rake together whatfoever might preju¬ 
dice or any way hinder the credit of apocryphal books, hath 
caufcd the collector’s pen fo to run as it were on wheels, that 
the mind, which fhould guide it, had no leifure to think. 

Hooker , b. v. f. 20. 

What piles of wealth hath he accumulated ! 

How, i’ th’ the name of thrift. 

Does he rake this together. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

A fport more formidable 

Had rak'd together village rabble. Hudibras, p. i. 

Ill-gotten goods are fquandered away with as littleconfcience 
as they were raked together. L’EJirange. 

4 ■ I o fcour ; to fearch with eager and vehement diligence. 

The (latefnian rakes the town to find a plot. ** Swift. 

5. To heap together and cover. 

Here i’ th’ fands 

Thee I’ll rake up, the poll unfanClified 

Of murth’rous lechers. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I he blazing wood may to the eye feem great, 

But ’tis the fire rak’d up that has the heat. 

And keeps it long. Suckling. 

To Rake. V, 71. 

1. I o fearch ; to grope. It has always an idea of coarfenefs 
or noifomnefs. 

If you hide the crown 

Ev’n in your hearts, there will he rake for it. Shakefp. 

It is as offenfive, as to rake into a dunghill. South. 

Another finds the way to dye in grain ; 

Or for the golden ore in rivers rakes. 

Then melts the mafs. Dryden’s Perfius. 

One is lot raking in Chaucer for antiquated words, which 

are never to be reviv’d, but when found or fignificancy is 

wanting. Dryden. 

After having made efTays into it, as they do for coal in 
England, they rake into the moll promiiing parts. Addifon. 

2. To pals with violence. 

When Pas hand reached him to take. 

The fox on knees and elbows tumbled down: 

Pas could not flay, but over him did rake, 

And crown’d the earth with his firfl touching crown. Sidn. 

The Belgians tack upon our rear. 

And raking chafe-guns through ourflerns they fend. Dryd. 

Ra'ker. n.f. [from rake.] One that rakes. 

RA'KEHEL. n.f. [of this word the etymology is doubtful: as 
it is now written, it is apparently derived from rake and hell, 
and may aptly reprefent a wretch whofe life is palled in places 
of lewdnefs and wickednefs : Skinner derives it from racaille, 
French, the rabble; Junius, from rckel, Dutch, a mongrel 
dog.] A wild, worthiefs, dilfolutc, debauched, forry fellow. 

Out of the frie of thefe rakchel! horfe-boys, growing up 
in knavery and villainy, are their kern fupplied. Spenfer. 

The king, when he heard of Perkins’s fiege of Exeter, 
laid in fport, that the king of rakehells was landed in the 
Weft, and that he hoped now to fee him. Bacon. 

A rakebcll of the town, whofe charaCler is fet off with cx- 
ceflive prodigality, prophanenefs, intemperance and lull, is re¬ 
warded with a lady of great fortune to repair his own, which 
his vices had almoft ruined. Swift. 

Ra'kehellv. adv. [from rakehcll.] Wild; diffolute. 

I fcorn the rakehelly rout of our ragged rhimers, which 
without learning boaft, without judgment jangle, and with¬ 
out reafon rage and foam. Spenfer’s Paflorals. 

No breaking of windows or glades for fpight. 

And fpoiling the goods for a rakehelly prank. Benj. Johnfon. 

Ra'kish. adj. [from rake.] Loofe; lewd; dillblute. 

There feldom can be peculiarity in the love of a rakifh 
heart. Clarijfa. 

ToRa'lly. v. a. [rallier, Fr.J 

1. To put difordered or difperfed forces into order. 

With rallied arms to try what may be yet 
Regain’d in heav’n. Milton. 

Publick arguing ferves to whet the wits of hereticks, and 
by Ihewing weak parts of their dodlrines, prompts them to 
rally all their fophiilry to fortify them with fallacy. D. of Pie. 

Luther deters men from folitarinefs; but he does not mean 
from a fober folitude, that rallies our fcattered ftrengths, and 
prepares us againft any new encounters from without. Atterb. 

2 . [Railler, Fr.J To treat with flight contempt; to treat with 
fatirical merriment. 

Honeycomb has not lived a month, for thefe forty years, 
out of the fmokc of London, and rallies me upon a country 
life. Addijon’s SpcSlator. 

If after the reading of this letter, you find yourtclf in a 
humour rather to rally and ridicule, than to comfort me, I 
delire you would thiow it into the fire. Addifon. 
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Strephon had long confefs’d his am’rous pain, 

Which gay Corinna rally d with difdain. 

To Ra'lly. v. n. 

1. To come together in a hurry. 

If God Ihould Ihcw this perverfe man a new heaven and 
a new earth, fpringing out of nothing, he might fay, that 
innumerable parts of matter chanced jull then to rally toge¬ 
ther, and to form themlelves into this new world, ‘1 illotjon 

2. To come again into order. ^ ’ 

The Grecians rally, and their pow’rs unite ; 

W ith fury charge us. Dry den’s /Ends 

3. To exercife fatirical merriment. 

Ram. n.f. [pam, Saxon; ram, Dutch.] 

1. A male flieep; in fome provinces, a tup. 

The ewes, being rank, turned to the rams. Shakefp 
An old Iheep-whiftling rogue, a ram tender. Shakefp 
You may draw the bones of a ram’s head hung with ft r j£" 
of beads and ribbands. Pcacham on Drawing 

A ram their off’ring, and a ram their meat. Dryden 

The ram, having pafs’d the fea, ferenely Ihines, 

And leads the year. Creech’s Mani/i Ul 

2. An inftrument with an iron head to batter walls. 

Antony, 

Let not the piece of virtue, which is fet 
As the cement of our love. 

To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 
The fortrefs of it. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Judas calling upon the Lord, who without any ru,ns or 
engines of war did call down Jericho, gave a fierce aifault 
againft the walls. 2 Mac. xii. 1 s . 

To Ram. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drive with violence, as with a battering ram. 

Ram thou thy faithful tidings in mine ears. 

That long time hat e been barren. Shakefp. 

Having no artillery nor engines, and finding that he could 
do no good by ramming with logs of timber”, he fet one of 
the gates on fire. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The charge with bullet, or paper wet and hard ftoppedj 
or with powder alone rammed in hard, maketh no great dif¬ 
ference in the loudnefs of th£ report. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

A mariner loading his gun, while he was ramming in a 
cartridge, the powder took fire. Wifcman’s Surgery. 

Here many poor people roll in vaft balls of fnow, which 
they ram together, and cover from the fun fhinc. Addifon. 

A ditch drawn between two parallel furrows, was hL|ed 
with fome found materials, and rammed to make the founda¬ 
tion lolid. Arbutknot on Coins. 

2. To fill with any thing driven hard together. 

As when that devilifh iron engine wrought 
In deepeft hell, and fram’d by furies Ikill, 

With windy nitre and quick lulphur fraught. 

And ramm’cl with bullet round ordain’d to kill. Fa. Queen. 

He that proves the king. 

To him will we prove loyal; till that time. 

Have we ramm’d up our gates againft the world. Shakefp. 
7 hey mined the walls, laid the powder, and rammed the 
mouth, but the citizens made a countermine. Hayward. 

This into hollow engines, long and round. 

Thick ramm’d, at th’ other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate, lhall fend forth 
Such implements of mifehief, as (hall dalh 
To pieces. Milton’s Paradife Loji, b. vi. 

Leave a convenient fpacc behind the wall to ram in clay. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

To RA'MBLE. v. n. [rammelen, Dutch, to rove ioofely in lull; 
ramb, Swedifh, to rove.] Fo rove loolcly and irregularly} 
to wander. 

Shame contrails the fpirits, fixes the ra/nblings of fancy, 
and gathers the man into himlelf. South. 

He that is at liberty to ramble in perfeil darknefs, what is 
his liberty better than if driven up and down as a bubble by 
the wind. Locke. 

Chapman has taken advantage of an immeafurable length 
of verfe, notwithftanding which, til ere is fcarce any para- 
phrafe fo loofe and rambling as his. Pope. 

Never alk leave to go abroad, for you will be thought an 
idle rambling fellow. " Swif t's Directions to Footmen. 

O’er his ample fides the rambling fprays 
Luxuriant Ihoot. 7 homfon’s Spring. 

Ra mble. n. f. [from tire verb.] Wandering irregular cx- 
curfion. 

This conceit puts us upon the ramble up and down for re¬ 
lief,^ ’till very wearinefs brings us at laft to ourlelves. L'EJlr. 

Coming home after a Ihort Chriftmas ramble, I found a 
letter upon my table. Swift. 

She quits the narrow path of fenfe 
For a dear ramble through impertinence. Swift's Mi fed. 

Ra'mbler. n.f, [from ramble.] Rover; wanderer. 

Says the rambler, we muft e’en beat it out. L'EJirange. 

Ra'mbooze. ) n. J . A drink made of wine, ale, eggs and fugar 

Ra'mbuse. J in the winter time; or of wine, milk, fugar 
and rofewater in the fummer time. Bailey. 

Ra'mekjn. 


Ra'm ekin'. 
Ra'mequins 


Arb. 

To 
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n.f [ramequins, Fr.] In cookery, finall flices 
of bread covered with a farce of cheele and 

Baxley. 

R-Skts. n.f. [ramenta, Lnt.] Scrapings; (havings. Ditt. 

t> A mifica'tioN. n.f. [ramification, Fr. from ramus, Latin.] 
Divifiori or reparation into branches ; the aa of branching out. 

By continuation of profane hiftories or other monuments 

kept together, the genealogies and ramifications of fome Angle 
families to a vaft extenfion may be preferyed. Dale. 

As the blood and chyle pafs together through the ramifica¬ 
tions of the pulmonary artery, they will be Hill more per- 
fcaiy mixed ; but if a pipe is divided mto branches, and thefe 
a-in fubdivided, the red and white liquors, as they pafs 
through the ramifications, will be more intimately m.x-ed ; the 
more ramifications , the mixture will be the more pcrfidl. 

To Ra'mify. v. a. [ramifier, Fr. ramus zna facto, Lat.J 

feparate into branches. . „ . , , 

The mint, mown to have a pretty thick ftalk, with the 

various and ramified roots, which it (hot into the water, pre- 
fented a fpc&acle not unplealant to behold. Boyle. 

To Ra'mify. v. n. To be parted into branches 

Afparagus aftbcls the urine with a feetid fmell, efpecially if 
cut when they are white ; when they are older, and begin to 
ramify, they lofe this quality. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ra'mmer. n.f. [from ram ] 

1 An inftrument with which any tmng is driven hard. 

The mafter bricklayer muft try the foundations with an 
iron crow and rammer, to fee whether the foundations are 

Moxon’s MechanicalExercifes. 

2. The (lick with which the charge is forced into the gun. 

A mariner loading a gun fuddenly, while he was ramming 
in a cartridge, the powder took fire, and (hot the rammer out 
of his hand. Wfman’s Surgery. 

Ra'mmish. adj. [from ram.] Strong feented. 

Ra'mous. adj. [from ramus, Latin ] Branchy ; confiding of 
branches. 

Which vaft contraction and expanfion feems unintelligible, 
by feigning the particles of air to be fpringy and ramotes, or 
rolled up like hoops, or by any other means than a repulfive 
power. Newton’s Opticks. 

A ramotes efflorefcencc, of a fine white fpar, found hang¬ 
ing from a' cruft of like fpar, at the top of an old wrought 
cavern. Woodward on Foffils. 

To RAMP. v. n. [ramper, French; rampart Italian; jiempcn, 
Saxon.] 

1. To leap with violence. 

Foaming tarr, their bridles they would champ. 

And trampling the fine element, would fiercely ramp. F. Q. 

Out of the thickcft wood 
A ramping lyon rulhed fuddenly. 

Hunting full greedy after favage blood. Fairy Queen. 
They gape upon me with their mouths; as a ramping and 
roaring lion. Pfalm xxii. 134 

Upon a bull, that deadly bellowed. 

Two horrid lions rarr.pt , and feiz’d, and tugg’d off. Chapin. 

Sporting the lion ramp’d ; and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. Milton. 

2. To climb as a plant. 

Furnilhcd with clafpcrs and tendrils, they catch hold of 
them, and fo ramping upon trees, they mount up to a great 
height. Ray on the Creation. 

Ramp, n.f [from the verb.] Leap; fpring. 

He is vaulting variable ramps. 

In your defpight, upon your purfe. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 
The bold Afcalonite 

Fled from his lion ramp, old warriors turn’d 

Their plated backs under his heel. Milton's Agonijles. 

Rampa'llian. n. f. A mean wretch. Not in ufe. 

Away you fcullion, you rampallian, you fuftilarian. Shirk. 

Rampa'ncy. n.f. [from rampant.] Prevalence; exuberance. 
As they arc come to this height and rampancy of vice, from 
the countenance of their betters, fo they have took fome fteps 
in the fame, that the extravagances of the young carry with 
them the approbation of the old. South. 

Ra'mpant. adj. [ rampant , Fr. from ramp.] 

1. Exuberant; overgrowing reftraint. 

T he foundation of this behaviour towards pcrlbns fet apart 
for the fervice of God, can be nothing clfc but atheilm ; the 
growing rampant fin of the times. South. 

The feeds of death grow up, till, like rampant weedsj 
they choak the tender flower of life. ClariJJa. 

2. [In heraldry.] 

Rampant is when the lion is reared up in the cfcutcheon, as 
it were ready to combate with his enemy. Pcacham. 

If a lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet were it not 
probable a lion rampant , but couchant or dormant. Brown. 
The lion rampant (hakes his brinded mane. . Milton. 

1 o Ra'mpart. ) v. a. [from the noun.] To fortify with 

To Ra'mpire. J ramparts. Not in ufe. 1 

Set but thy foot 

Againft our rumpir’d gates, and they (hall ope. Shakefp. 

I he marquis dire died part of his forces to rampart the gates 
and ruinous places of the walls. Hayward 


Dryden: 
Dryden. 

Prior. 


Addifon. 

fprain; to 


Dryden. 

Garth. 


Ra'mpart. ) n r [ rempart , Fr. 

Rampire. J . 

1. The platform of the wall behind the parapet. 

2. The wall round fortified places. 

She felt it, when pall preventing, like a river; no ramptrts 
bein°- built againft it, till already it have, overflowed. Sidney. 

°Yo’ have cut a way for virtue, which our great men 
Held (hut up, with all ramparts , for themfelvcs. B. Johnf. 
He who endeavours to know his duty, and praclifes what 
he knows, has the equity of God to (land as a mighty wall or 
rampart between him and damnation for any infirmities. South. 

The fon of Thetis, rampire of our hod, 

Is worth our care to keep. 

The Trojans round the place a rampire call. 

And palifadcs about the trenches plac’d. 

No llandards, from the holtile ramparts torn. 

Can any future honours give 
To the victorious monarch’s name. 

Ra'mpions. n.f [rapunculus, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of rampions confifts of one leaf, ill its form ap¬ 
proaching to a bell-fliape ; but is fo expanded and cut, that 
it almoft reprefents the figure of a ftar : the pointal is com¬ 
monly fplit into two horned divifions, and the flower-clip be¬ 
comes a fruit, which is divided into three cells inclofing many 
finall feeds; Miller. 

Rampion is a plant* whofe tender roots are eaten in the 
fpring, like thofc of rad idles. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Ra'msons. n.f. An herb. Aujworth. 

Ran. preterite of run. 

The dire example ran through all the field. 

Till heaps of brothers were by brothers kill’d. 

To Ranch, v. a. [corrupted from wrench.] To 

injure with violent contortion. This is the proper fenfe, but, 
in Dryden , it feems to be to tear. 

Againft a (lump his tulk the monfter grinds, 

And ranch'd his hips with one continu’d wound. 

Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks fcour. 

RA'NCID. adj. [rancidus, Lat.J Strong feented. 

The oil, with which fillies abound, often turns rancid, and 
lies heavy on the ftomach, and afteCls the very fweat with a 
rancid fmell. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ra'ncidness. \ n.f. [from rancid ; rancor, Lat.J Strong (cent, 

Ranci'dity. J as of old oil. 

Rancorous, adj. [from rancour.] Malignant; malicious; 
fpiteful in the utmoil degree. 

So flam’d his eyen with rage and rancorous ire. Fa. Qic. 

Bccaufe I cannot 

Duck with French nods and apifh courtefy, 

I muft be held a rancorous enemy. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

The molt powerful of thefe were Pharifees and Sadduces ; 
of whofe chief doctrines fome notice is taken by the evange- 
lilts, as well as of their rancorous oppofition to the gofpel of 
Chrilt. IVeJl on- the Rejurre/tion. 

RA'N’COUR. n.f. [rancocur, old Fr.] Inveterate malignity ; 
malice; ftedfaft implacability ; (landing hate. 

His breall full of rancor like canker to freat. Tujfer. 

As two brave knights in bloody fight 
With deadly rancour he enranged found. Fahy Queen. 
All the way that they fled for very rancour and delpite ; in 
their return, they utterly confumcd and wafted whatfoever 
they had before left unfpoiled. Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

Rancour will out, proud prelate ; in thy face 
I fee thy fury. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

It iflues from the rancour of a villain, 

A recreant and moll degen’rate traitor. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

I* or Banquo’s iffuc, Duncan have I murther’d ; 

Put rancour in the vcflcl of my peace 

Only for them. ' Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Such ambufti 

Waited with hellifh rancour imminent. Milton. 

No authors draw upon themfelvcs more difpleafurc, than 
thole who deal in political matters, which is juftly incurred, 
confidering that fpirit of rancour and virulence, with which 
works of this nature abound. Addifon's Freeholder, N? 40. 

I relbyterians and their abettors, who can equally go to a 
churi h or conventicle, or fuch who bear a perfonal rancour 
towards the clergy. Swift 

Rand. n.f. [rand, Dutch.] Border; Team: as, the rand of 
a woman's Jhoe. J 

Ra'ndom. n.f [randon, Fr.] Want of direction ; 
rule or^ method ; chance ; hazard ; roving motion. 

1 hy words at random argue thy inexperience. 

He lies at random carelefly diffus’d. 

With languifh’d head unpropt, 

As one pall hope abandon’d. 

Fond love his darts at random throws 
And nothing fprings from what he fows’. Wall* 

I he linker mull be denfc, and in its bell velocity • the 
angle, which the milfive is to mount by, if we will have it 
^ muft be the half of a right one • 

** muft be fuch* as may^I££ 


want of 
Milton. 


Milton. 


to the air to bear it. 
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another, TftaSvcm h* dCpCn<W * -eTe.'/upon 

MM 

as we can ™d S W *l 9 3 Pe ? n ° f ‘ true mcric is d ™ as like 
1 C Ca " ’ fdanotner, when we make a fine thing at ran- 

fikeLfe/ PC nCXt Va ' n CrCa£Ufe that ’ tis own 

Random . adf Done by chance; roving without direflifiT' 
a j n U * 3orrov/ d but arms of chance, 
nd ft ruck a random blow ! ’twas fortune’s work, 

( And fortune take the praife. T) rv J, n 

RAt?r;^ofT^ rmgof a gun next the tcuch - h ° k ’ 

To RANGt. ti. a . [ranger, Fr. r/jengr, Wcia./"^ ‘ ' 

I. 1 o place in order; to put in ranks. 

Timothem, eUS ”"*** ^ ^ b/ bands > and went againff 

He law not the marquis till the battle was ranged. Clarend. 
Somewhat rais’d 

By faife prefumptuous hope, the ranged oow’rs 
Difband, and wand’ring each his feveral way 
Purfues. 1 Mi It or 

Men, from the qualities they find united in them/ and 
wherein tftcy obferve leveral individuals to agree, range them 
into forts for the convenience of comprehensive ligns. Locke. 

A certain form and order, in which we have lono- accuf- 
tomedourielves to range our ideas, may be beft for us now, 
though not originally beft in itfelf. Watts 

2. To rove over. 

To the copfe thy Icffer fpaniel take. 

Teach him to range the ditch and force the brake. Gay 
To Range . v.n. y 

I. To rove at large. 

Crefar s Ipirit ranging for revenge. 

With Ate by his fide come hot from hell. 

Shall in thele confines, with a monarch’s voice. 

Cry havock, and let flip the dogs of war. Sbakefp. 

’Tis better to be lowly born. 

And range with humble livers in content. 

Than to be perk’d up in a glift’ring grief. 

And wear a golden forrow. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

1 law him in the battle range about; 

And watch’d him, how he fingled Clifford forth. Sbakefp. 
As a roaring lion and a ranging bear ; fo is a wicked ruler 
over the poor people. Prov , xxviii . , . 

Other animals unadtive range , 

And of their doings God takes no account. Milton. 

Fhanks to my ftars, I have not rang’d about 



Fail 


r y 


The wilds of life, e’re 1 could find a friend. Addifon. 2 

2. To be placed in order. J ° 

T hat is the way to lay the city flat, 

T o bring the roof to the foundation. 

And bury all which yet diftin&Jy ranges 

In heaps of ruin. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Range. n.J. [ranges, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. A rank ; any thing placed in a line. 

You fled 

From that great face of war, whofc feveral ranges 
frighted each other. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

The light, which paffed through its feveral interlaces, 4. 
painted fo many ranges of colours, which were parallel and 
contiguous, and without any mixture of white. Newton. 

From this walk you have a full view of a huge range of 
mountains, that lie in the country of the Grifons. Addifon. 

Thefe ranges of barren mountains, by condenfing the va¬ 
pours and producing rains, fountains and rivers, give°the very 
plains that fertility they boaft of. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. A clafs ; an order. 

The next range of beings above him are the immaterial 
intelligences, the next below him is the fenfible nature. Hale. 

3. Excurlion; wandring. 

He may take a range all the world over, and draw in all 
that wide circumference of fin and vice, and center it in ' ' 


R A N 

7. A kitchen grate. 

Its door forth right to him did open, 

T herein an hundred ranges weren pHir, 

And hundred furnaces all burning bright. 

It was a vault ybuil: for great difpence. 

With many ranges rear’d along the wall. 

And one great chimney. p- « 

The buttery muft be vifible, and we need for our r”‘ 
a more fpacious and luminous kitchen. JVottm’s dr T?"' 
The implements of tile kitchen are fpits, ranges, cohi^f' 

M P ° tS ' wa er *?*'*&* Xm£ 

He was bid at his hrft coming to take off the range i 
let down the cinders. ; > fi ’ atu ‘ 

Ra Nger. n.f [from range.] V< >ang e , 

1. One that ranges ; a rover; a robber. 

They walk not widely, as they were woont. 

For fear of raungers and the great hoont, 

But privily prolling to and fro. Spenfer’s Bafloroh 

Come, (ays the ranger, here’s neither honour nor 
to be got by flaying. . / ..... ac T 

2 . A dog that beats the ground. d ,an ge. 

Let your obfequious ranger fearch around. 

Nor will the roving fpy direct in vain. 

But numerous coveys gratify thy pain. Gay’s Rural Sports 

3. An officer who tends the game of a foreft. r 

Their father Tyrrheus did his fodder bring, 

Tyrrheus chief ranger to the Latian kins. * 

RANK. adj. [pane, Saxon. | 

I. High growing; flrong; luxuriant. 

Down with the grade, 

That groweeh in fhadow fo ranke and fo flout. 

Is not thilk fame goteheard proud. 

That fits in younder bank. 

Whole flraying heard themfelfe fhrowde 
Emong the bufhes rank. g. , 

Who would be out, being before his beloved miftrefsT 
. ~ That you, if I were your miflrels, or I ftouid 

think my honeity ranker than my wit. Shaktlb. 

In which difguife, 

While other jefts are fomething rank on foot. 

Her father hath commanded her to flip 
Away with Slender. Sbakejp. Merry Wive: of Windier. 
beven ears came up upon one flalk, rank and good. Gen 
They fancy that the difference lies in the manner of ap-' 
pulfe, one being made by a fuller or ranker appulfe than the 
° th ^ r ’ n , ..... Holder's Elements of Speech. 

1 he molt plentiful feafon, that gives birth to the fineft 
flowers, produces alfo the rankejl weeds. Addifon 

2. I ruitful; bearing flrong plants. 

Seven thoufand broad-tail’d fheep graz’d on his downs; 

, ru C , U j ” d cam<ds bis rank paflures fed. Sanies. 

,, cre anc ^ ^ rank) tis not good to fow wheat after a 


Drydtt), 


Tufa 


ter. 


Cymhelint , 
Sbakefp. 
Addifo 


ion. 


own breafl. 
tf. Room for excurfion 


his 

South's Sermons. 


A man has not enough range of thought, to look out for 
any good which does not relate to his own interefl. Addifon. 
1 Compafs taken in by any thing excurfive, extended, or ranked 
in order. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends. 

The fcale of fenfual mental pow’rs afeends. Pope. 

Judge we by nature l habit can efface ; 

Affections ? they ftill take a wider range. Pope. 

Step of a ladder. 

The liturgy, pra£tifcd in England, would kindle that jea- 
loufy, as the prologue to that defign, and as the firlt range of 
that ladder, which fhould ferve to mount over all their 
cuftoms. Clarendon. 


fallow. Mortimer's Hufiandry. 

[Rancidus, Lat.J Strong fcented; rancid. 

Rank fmelling rue, and cummin good for eyes. Spader. 
In their thick breaths, 

Rank of grofs diet, fhall we be enclouded. 

And forc’d to drink their vapour. Sbakefp 

The ewes, being rank , 

In the end of Autumn turned to the rams. 

The drying marfhes fuch a llench convey, 
buch the rank fleams of reeking Albula. 

Hircina, rank with fweat, prefumes 

. u T u n h ‘ llis f ° r P erfume s- Swift's MifellanUs. 

f.. High tafled ; flrong in quality. 

Such animals as feed upon flefh, becaufc fuch kind of food 
15 1-high and rank, qualify it; the one by fwallowing the hair 
of theTeafts they prey upon, the other-by devouring lome 
part of the feathers of the birds they gorge themfclves with. 

T ^. Ray on the Creation. 

Divers fea fowl tafle rank of the fifh on which they 

. I Bode. 

[. Kampant; highgrown. 

^ Foryou, mofl wicked Sir, whom to call brother 
ould infect my mouth, I do forgive 
Tty r ™ ke J* faults - Sbakefp. Tempefl. 

l Ins Hpipnanius cries out upon as rank idolatry, and the 
device of the devil, who always brought in idolatry under fair 
pretences. Stillingflcet's Def. ofDiJcourJe on Roman Idol. 

I is pride, rank pride, and haughtinefs of foul, 

1 he Romans call it lloiciftn. Addifon s Cato. 

. krrofs; coarfe. J 

My wife s a hobby-horfe, deferves name 
As rank as any flax-wench, that puts to 
Before her troth-plight. Sbakefp. Winters Tale. 

4 If P ower of the people in Athens, claimed as the 
undoubted privilege of an Athenian born, was the rankejl 
encroachment and the groffelt degeneracy from the lonn 
S ° Jon 6 1 Swift. 

e non of a plane is fet rank, when its edge Hands (0 
flat below the foie of the plane, that in working "it will take 
oft a thick /having. Mo ton's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Rank* 


Shakefy. 

Sbakefp. 


Sbakefp. 

Milton. 

Waller. 
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Rank. n.f. [rang, Fr.J 

1. Line of men placed a-breafl. 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks, and fquadrons, and right form of war, 

Which drizzled blood upon the capitol. 

I have feen the cannon, 

When it hath blown his ranks into the air. 

Is’t not pity, 

That we, the fons and children of this ifle, 

Fill up her enemies ranks ? Sbakefp. King John. 

If you have a flation in the file, 

And not in the worft rani of manhood, fay it. Sbakefp . 

2. A row. 

Weft of this place down in the neighbour bottom. 

The rank of ofiers, by the murmuring ftream. 

Left on your right hand brings you to the place. 

A fylvan feenc, and as the ranks afeend 
Shade above fhade, a woody theatre. 

If fhe walk, in even ranks they Hand, 

Like fome well-marihall’d and obfequious band. 

He cou’d through ranks of ruin go. 

With florms above and rocks below. Dryden's Horace . 

3. Range of f'ubordination. 

The wifdom and goodnefs of the maker plainly appears in 
the parts of this flupendous fabrick, and- the feveral degrees 
and ranks of creatures in it. Locke. 

4. Clafs; order. 

The enclj^nting power of profperity over private perfons is 
remarkable in relation to great kingdoms, where all ranks 
and orders of men, being equally concerned in publick blef- 
fings, equally join in fpreading the infeflion. Atterbury, 

5. Degree of dignity. 

Her charms have made me man, her ravifh’d love 
In rank fhall place me with the blefs’d above. Dry den. 

Thefe all are virtues of a meaner rank, 

Perfections that are plac’d in bones and nerves. Addifon. 
Lepidus’s houfe, which in his conlulate was the finell in 
Rome, within thirty-five years was not in the hundredth 
r(, nk. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

6. Dignity ; high place : as, he is a man of rank. 

To Rank. v. a. [ranger, Fr. from the noun.J 

1. To place a bread. 

In view flood rank'd of feraphim another row. Milton. 

2. To range in any particular clafs. 

If four woe delights in felloe fhip, 

And needly will be rank’d with other griefs ; 

Why follow’d not, when fhe faid Tybalt’s dead, 

Thy father or thy mother. Sbakef> 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded flomach, ever ranking 

Himfclf with princes. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Hcrefy is ranked with idolatry and witchcraft. 

I have ranh-d this diverfionof chriflian praaiceTrn^ng/hc 
effects of our contentions. D of p; 

f oots were ranked in the clafs of philofophers, and the an¬ 
cients made ufe of them as preceptors in mufick and mo- 

„ W ... „ Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

3. 1 o arrange methodically. w } 

Who now fhall rear you to the fun, or rank 

Your tribes. Milton 

Ranking all things under general and fpecial heads, renders 
c nature or ufes of a thing more eafy to be found out, when 
we feek in what rank of beings it lies. Watts's Logick 

I o Rank. v. n. To be ranged ; to be placed. S 

Let that one article rank with the reft; 

And thereupon give me your daughter. ' v Shot,A 
I rom draggling mountaineers, for publick good, ' P ' 
To rank m tribes, and quit the favage wood. Tate 

To Ra'nkle. v. n. [from rank.'] Tofefler • k a 
ruption ; to be inflamed in bodv or mind. ’ C ° r ' 

As when two boars with rankling malice met 

fc “»' 

But foon it fore increafcd. 

And now it rankleth more and more. 

And inwardly it feftcreth fore o. , , „ „ 

,h„„f h ,„, , vendrai! 

Ne might h,s rankling pain with patience be ipcafed. 
Wk'l 1 T hat r,C ^ 1 ^ dcci i' n g wound ^ atTy ^B ecn% 

7 hom t 

Hi^vemun de«h WhCn ^ r 

The ftorm of his own rage the fool rr. e j Shaie fP- 

An lrv rrt® ni "= w 

Tfco U w> „ . d with in d Sml 

The hydras venom rankling in thy veinf * 


r . ' , , ™nkHng in thy veins. 

I have endur d the rage of fecrer grief, 
A malady that burns and rankles inward. 
On the rankl'd foul the fury fails 
2 


Addifo 


'on. 


Rowe. 

Thornft, 


R A N 

Ra'nkly. adv. [from rank.] Coarfely; grofy. 

'Tis given out, that, fleeping in my garden, 

A ferpent flung me : fo the whole ear of Denmark 
Is, by a forged procefs of my death. 

Rankly abus’d. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Ra'nkness. n.f. [from rank.] Exuberance ; fuperfluity of 
growth. 

It bringeth forth abundantly, through too much rar.knefs , 
things lefs profitable, whereby that which principally it fhould 
yield, being either prevented in place, or defrauded of nourifh- 
ment, faileth. Hooker, b. v. f. iii. 

Begin you to grow upon me; I will phyfick your rank- 
nefs. Sbakefp. As You Like it. 

Among the crowd i’ th’ abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg’d in more; I am flifled 
With the mere ranknef of their joy. Sbakefp. Hen. VIII. 

We’ll like a bated and retired flood. 

Leaving our ranknefs and irregular courfe. 

Stoop low within thofe bounds, we have o’erlook’d. Soak. 
The crane’s pride is in the ranknefs of her wing. L'EJlri 
He the ftubhorn foil manur’d. 

With rules of hufbandry the ran nefs cur'd ; 

Tam’d us to manners. Dryden. 

Ra'nny. n. /'. The fhrewmoufe. 

The mus araneus, the fhrewmoufe or ranny. Brown. 
To Ra'nsack. v. a. [pan, Saxon, and faka, Swedifh, to fearch 
for or feize.J 

1. To plunder; to pillage. 

A covetous fpirit. 

Warily awaited day and night, 

From other covetous fiends it to defend, 

Who it to rob and ranfack did intend. Fairy Sgheen. 

Their vow is made to ranfack Troy. Sbakefp. 

Men by his fuggeflion taught, 

Ranfack'd the centre, and with impious hands 

Rifled the bowels of the earth. Milton . 

The ranfack'd city, taken by our toils. 

We left, and hither brought the golden fpoils. Dryden. 

The fpoils which they from ranfack'd houfes brought. 
And golden bowls from burning altars caught. Dryden. 

2. To fearch narrowly. 

I ranfack the feveral caverns, and fearch into the flore- 
houfes of water, to find out where that mighty mafs of water. 


Woodward. 


Fairy §>ueen. 
for redemption 


'on. 


which overflowed the earth, is bellowed. 

3 - To violate ; to deflower. 

With greedy force he ’gan the fort aflail, 

Wherof he weened poffeffed foon to be. 

And with rich fpoil of ranjacked chaftity. 

RA'NSOME. n.f. [rainon, Fr.J Price paid 
from captivity or punifhment. 

By his captivity in Auflria, and the heavy ranfom that he 
pa'd for his liberty, Richard was hindered to purfue the con- 
queft of Ireland. ZWr Ireland. 

Lre the third dawning light 
Return, the ftars of morn fhall fee him rife, 

Th o ranfom paid, which man from death redeemes. 

His death for man. Milton's Paradife LoJl,b. xii. 

Has the prince loft his army or his liberty ? 

Tell me what province they demand for ranfom. Denham. 

1 his as a ranjom Albemarle did pay, 

For all the glories of fo great a life. Dryden. 

o adore that great myftery of divine love, God’S fending 
h.s only fon into this world to fave finners, and to give his 
life a ranjom for them, would be noble exercife for The pens 
of the greatefl wits. ^ S crnZ. 

1 h avenging pow r 
Thus will perfift, relentiefs in his ire, 
i ill the fair (lave be render’d to her fire. 

And ranfom free reftor’d to his abode. Dryden 

How is’t with Titus Lartius ? 

-Condcmnmg fome to death and fome to exile, 

I h ‘ m k ° r r pU >' ln g’ breaming the other. ShakeP, 

death ,m thEm &0m and redeem them 

He-,, dying rif riCngw . h h . m xiii. .4. 

Deliver him ohakefp. 

Up to his pleafure ranjomelefs and free. or l g. 

To Rant. *. ». [randen, Dutch, to rave 1 X &W -'^ 
Jent or high founding language wnhour ni T ln vi °- 

of thought. & S g thout proportionable dignity 

Look where my ranting hnft .k 
is either liquor in his pate", or monev in ^ C ° mes ; tI,ere 
looks fo merrily. c/ , - V . ? purie, when he 

Nay. an Lul’t mouth l‘P Mrr ^’fm.tf.r. 
They have attacked me • fome wiiiST * th ° U ’ S, ’ ai ' 
grinning and „„I y SrZ l ““' “ te 

I'^nnng, others fc„Id ing a »„ d OIh “ s ^|nd 

‘ IUn'r. 
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RAP 

Rant. f. [from the verb.] High founding language unfup- 
porled by dignity of thought. 

Dryden himfelf, to pleafe a frantick age, 

Was forc’d to let his judgment Roop to rage. 

To a wild audience he conform’d his voice, 

Comply’d to cuftom, but not err’d through choice ; 

Deem then the people’s, not the writer’s lin. 


Almanfor’s rage, and >ants of Maximin. 


Granville. 


This is a ffoical rant, without any foundation in the nature 
of man or reafon of things. Atterbury's Preface. 

'R.a'nter. n.f. [horn rant.] A ranting fellow. 

RaAvtipole. adj. [this word is wantonly formed from rant.] 
Wild ; roving •, rakilh. A low word. 

What at years of difcrction, and comport yourfelf at this 
rantipole rate ! Congreve's Way of the JVorld. 

To Ra'ntipole. v. n. To run about wildly. It is a low word. 
The eldcfl: was a termagant imperious wench; fhe ufed to 
rantipole about the houfc, pinch the children, kick the fer- 
vants, and torture the cats and dogs. Arbutknot. 

RA'NULA. n.f. [Latin.] 

Ranula is a (oft dwelling, poflefiing thofe falivals under the 
tongue : it is made by congeRion, and its progrefs filleth up 
the fpace between the jaws, and maketh a tumour externally 
undtfr the chin. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Rani/nculCs. n.f. Crowfoot. 

Ranunculufes excel all flowers in the richncfs of their co¬ 
lours : of them there is a great variety. Mortimer. 

To Rap. v. n. [hpasppan, Saxon.] To ftrike with a quick 
fmart blow. 

Knock me at this gate 

And rap me well, or I’ll knock your knave’s pate. Sbakefp. 

With one great peal they rap the door. 

Like footmen on a vifiting day. Prior. 

He was provoked in the fpirit of magiffracy, upon difeo- 
vering a judge, who rapped out a great oath at his footman. 

Addifon. 

To Rap. v. a. [from rapio extra fe, Lat.] 

1. To affect with rapture; to ftrike with extaly ; to hurry out 
of himfelf. 

Thcfc are fpceches of men, not comforted with the hope 
of that they defire, but rapped with admiration at the view 
of enjoyed blifs. Hooker. 

Beholding the face of God, in admiration of fo great 
excellency, they all adore him; and being rapt with the love 
of his beauty, they cleave infeparably for ever unto him. Hook. 

What, thus raps you ? are you well f Shakefp. 

The government I caft upon my brother. 

And to my Rate grew ftranger, being tranfported 

And rapt in fccret Rudies. Shakefp. 

You’re rapt in fomevvork, fome dedication 
To the great lord. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

I’m rapt with joy to fee my Marcia’s tears. Addif. Cato. 
It is impolfiblc duly to confider thefe things, without being 
rapt into admiration of the infinite wifdom of the divine ar¬ 
chitect. Cheyne’s Pbilofophical Principles. 

Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 

A virgin fhall conceive, a virgin bear a fon ! Pope. 

Let heav’n feize it, all at once ’tis fir’d. 

Not touch’d, but rapt-, not waken’d, but infpir’d. Pope. 

2 . To fnatch away. 

He leaves the welkin way mofl beaten plain. 

And rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the fkycn. 

With fire not made to bum, but fairly for to fliyne. F. Q. 

Underneath a bright fea flow’d 
Of jafper, or of liquid pearl, whereon 
Who after came from earth, failing arriv’d 
Wafted by angels, or flew o’er the lake 
Rap'd in a chariot drawn by fiery Reeds. Milton. 

Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole. Milton. 

To Rap and rend, [more properly rap and ran ; psepan, Saxon, 
to bind, and ratia, Iflandick, to plunder.] To feize by 
violence. 

Their hufbands robb’d, and made hard fhifts 
T’ adminiRer unto their gifts 
All they could rap and rend and pilfer, 

To feraps and ends of gold andiilver. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Rap. n.f. [from the verb.] A quick fmart blow. 

How comeR thou to go with thy arm tied up ? has old 
Lewis given thee a rap over thy fingers ends ? Arbutbnot. 

RAPA'CIOUS. adj. [rapace, Fr. rapax, Lat.] Given to plun¬ 
der ; feizing by violence. 

Well may thy Lord, appeas’d. 

Redeem thee quite from death’s rapacious claim. Milton. 

Shall this prize. 

Soon heighten’d by the diamond’s circling rays. 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze ? Pope. 

Rapa'ciously. adv. [from rapacious.] By rapine; by violent 
robbery. 

Rapa'ciousness. n. f. [from rapacious.] The quality of 
being rapacious. 

Rapa'city. n.f. [rapacitas, Lat. rafacite, Fr. from rapax.] 
Addidtedncfs to plunder ; exvrcife of plunder ; ravenoufnefs. 


RAP 

Any of thefe, without regarding the pains of churchmen 
grudge them thofe fmall remains of ancient piety, which the 
rapacity of fome ages has fcarce left to the church. Sprat. 

Rape. n.f. [rapt, br. rapt us, Latin.] 

1. Violent defloration of chaffity. 

You are both decypher’d 

For villains mark’d with rape. Shakefp. Titus Andror.ir.is t 

Rape call you it, to feize my own, 

My true betrothed love. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

The parliament conceived, that the obtaining of women by 
force into pofl’eflion, howfoever afterwards affent might follow 
by allurements, was but a rape drawn forth in length, bccaufe 
the firR force drew on all the reR. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Witnefs that night 

In Gibeah, when the hofpitablc door 

Expos’d a matron, to avoid worfe rape. Milton . 

The haughty fair, 

"Who not the rape ev’n of a god could bear. Dryden. 

Tell Thracian tyrant’s alter’d fliape. 

And dire revenge of Philomela’s rape. Rofcommon. 

2. Privation ; act of taking away. 

Pear grew after pear. 

Fig after fig came ; time made never rape 

Of any dainty there. Chapman’s Od-ijfcy. 

3. Something fnatched away. 

Sad widows by thee rifled, weep in vain. 

And ruin’d orphans of thy rapes complain. Sandys. 

Where now are all my hopes ? oh never more 
Shall they revive ! nor death her rapes reflorc ! Sandys. 

4. The juice of grapes is drawn as well from the rape, or 
whole grapes pluck’d from the clufler, and wine pour’d upon 
them in a veflel, as from a vat, where they arc bruiled. Ray. 

5. A plant, from the feed of which oil is exprefled. 

RA'PID. adj. [rapide, Fr. rapidus , Lat.] (Juick ; fwift. 

Part fliun the goal with rapid wheels. Milton. 

While you fo fmoothly turn and rowl our fphere. 

That rapid motion does but refl appear. Dryden. 

Rapi'dity. n. f. [rapiditc, Fr. rapiditas, from rapidus, Lat.] 
Celerity ; velocity ; fwiftnefs. 

Where the words are not monofyllables, we make them fo 
by our rapidity of pronunciation. Addifon s Spectator. 

Rapi'dly. adv. [from rapid. ] Swiftly ; with quick motion. 

Rapi'dness. n. f. [from rapid.] Celerity; fwiftnefs. 

Ra'pier. n.f. [rapiere, Fr. fo called from the quicknefsof its 
motion.] A fmall fword ufed only in thrufling. 

I will turn thy falfehood to thy heart. 

Where it was forged, with my rapier's point. Shake'p. 
A loldicr of far inferior (Irength may manage a rapier or 
fire-arms fo expertly, as to be an overmatch for his adver- 
fary. Pope's EJjay on Homer’s Haiti.s. 

Rapier-fish. n.f. 

The rapier-f.Jh , called xiphias, grows fometimes to the 
length of five yards : the fword, w'hich grows level from the 
fnout of the fifli, is here about a yard long, at the bafts four 
inches ovtfr, two-edged, and pointed exadly like a rapier: 
he preys on fiflies, having firR Rabbed them with this 
fword. Crew's Mufeeum. 

Ra'pjne. n.f. [rapina, Lat. rapine, Fr.] 

1. The adt of plundering. 

If the poverty of Scotland might, yet the plenty of Eng¬ 
land cannot, excufe the envy and rapine of the church s 
rights. King Charles. 

The logick of a conquering fword may filence, but con¬ 
vince it cannot; its efficacy rather breeds averfion and abhor¬ 
rence of that religion, whofc firR addrefs is in blood and 
rapine. Decay of Piety. 

2. Violence; force. 

Her leaR adion overaw’d 
His malice, and with rapine fweet befeav’d 
His fiercenefs of its fierce intent. Milton. 

Ra'pper. n.f. [from rap.] One who Arikcs. 

Ra'pport. n.f. [rappat, Fr.] Relation; reference; propor¬ 
tion. A word introduced by the innovator. Temple, but not 
copied by others. 

’Tis obvious what rapport there is between the conceptions 
and languages in every country, and how great a difference 
this muff make in the excellence of books. Temple. 

To Rapt. v. n. [this word is ufed by Chapman for rap impro¬ 
perly, as appears from the participle, w'hich from rapt would 
be not rapt, but ropted.] To ravifli; to put in ecRafy. 

You may fafe approve. 

How Along in inRigation to their love 

Their rapting tunes are. Chapman's Odyjpy. 

Rapt. n. f. [from rap.] A trance; an ecRafy. 

RA'PTURE. n.f. 

1. EcRafy; tranfport; violence of any pleafing paflion; en- 
thufiafm ; uncommon heat of imagination. 

Mufick, when thus applied, raifes in the mind of the hearer 
great conceptions; it Rrengthens devotion, and advances 
praife into rapture. Addifon's Sped at or, N p 406. 

You grow corredj that once with rapture writ. Pop*' 

7 2. Rapidity; 


i 
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R A R 


Milton. 
tranfported. 


3. Rapidity ; haffe. 

The wat’ry throng, 

Wave rov/ling after wave, where way they found ; 

If Aecp, with toirent rapture ; if through plain 
Soft-ebbing; nor withRood them rock or hill. 

Ra'ptured. adj. [from rapture.] Raviflied; 

A bad word. 

He drew 

Such madning draughts of beauty to the foul, 

As for a while cancell’d his raptur'd thought 

With luxury too daring. Thomson's Summer. 

Ra'pturous. adj. [from rapture.] Ecflatick ; tranfporting. 
Art the pleasures of it fo inviting and rapturous? is a man 
bound to look out ffiarp to plague himfelf? Collier. 

RARE. adj. [rarus, Lat. rare, Fr. in all the lcnfcs but the 
laff.J 

j. Scarce ; uncommon. 

Live to be r e fhew, and gaze o’ th’ time ; 

We’ll have you, as our rarer monffers are, 

Paiutc-d upon a pole. Shakefp. 

2 . Excellent; incomparable; valuable to a degree fcldom found. 

This jealouly 

Is for a precious creature ; as fhe’s rare, 

MuR it be great; and 2s his perfon’s mighty. 

Muff it be violent. Shake/p. Winter’s Tale. 

On which was wrought the gods and giants fight. 

Rare work, all fill’d with terror and delight. Cowley. 

Above the reR I judge one beauty rare. Dryden. 

3. Thinly fcattered. 

The cattle in the fields and meadows green 
Thofe rare and folitary, thefe in flocks 
Pafturing at once, and in broad herds upfprun^. Milton. 

4. Thin; fubtle; not denfe. 

They are of fo ten er and weak a nature, as they affedt 
only fuch a rare and attenuate fubffance, as the fpirit ofliving 
creatures. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

So eagci ly the fiend 

O’er bog or fleep, through Rrait, rough, denfe, or rare, 

V. 'th head, hands, wings, or feet, purl'ucs his wav. Milt. 
The denfe and bright light of the circle will obi'cure the 
rare and weak light ol thefe dark colours round about it, and 
reiidcr them almoit infeniible. Newton's Opticks. 

Bodies arc much more rare and porous than is commonly 
believed : water is nineteen times lighter, and by coni'cquence 
nineteen times rarer than gold, and gold is fo rare, as very 
readily, and without the leaR oppofition, to tranfmit the 
m gnetick effluvia, and eafily to admit quickfilver into its 
pores, and to let water pafs through it. Newton's Opticks. 

5. Raw ; not fuily fubdued by the lire. This is often pro- 

nouncccl rear. r 

New-laid eggs, with Baucis’ bufy care, 

7 urn’d by a gentle fire, and roafted rare. Brtden 

■.A RESSHOW. n.f. [this word is formed in imitation of the 
foreign way of pronouncing rare/how.] A fliow carried in a 

The fafliions of the town affeft us juR like a rareefhow, we 
have the cunofity to peep at them, and nothing more. Pope. 

r> , Ring, and Punch’s feats. (L 

fion nf th UON ‘ lf a r e f a£liBn > Rom rarefy.] Exten- 
f on of the parts ot a body, that makes it take up more room 

than it did before ; contrary to condcnfation. P 

into Srat: bei ng rarefied, and by rarefaction refolved 
into wmd, will force up the (moak. // it ton’s Architecture 

V'y. 1 exha lations, fhuc up in the caverns of the earth bv 

COme t0 be <baitcil «4 they Arive 
every way to fet therofelvcs at liberty. k 7 

To^A'REFY “t'a ^r° m Admitting rarefadion. 

were more proper] f ’f L “-, 

To J hi, C ° m “> “ 

A/here highly,*,,/*? the yielding air 
Admits their fleam. 6 

To Ra'refy. ». To become thin. 77 "“>* 

T h rl r r^ St ° v ew J cx panded more 

« Seldom; not often; not frequently. 

AW/y they rile by virtue’s aid, who lie 
I lung d in the depth of helplefs poverty Dndcn’s V 
A V anefla in her bloom Y ° 

Advanc’d like Atnlanta’s ftar * 


2 . 


Finely ; nicely ; accurately. 

1. I Jnrr\mn .. . J 


Shakefp . 


TT J ’ L rare . \ 

iT ing r T m » 

caule is tJ.e thinn w <i. ..r . y lLS > .arm-holes and lid 


uency. 
(ides: the 


caule is the thinnels of the Rin'jX" 1 a ,“ u ,,ucs : me 
being touched there; for ticHin»*i- n ^ d k W,lh ' he rarenc fi of 
r, ts, which the thi'nnefs ct ih J n hght motion of the fpi- 
« if * of touch doth further. ^ luddcnefs a 'id rare - 

Bacon. 


- R A S 

For the rarenefs and rare effe£l of that petition. I’ll infer 1 
it as prefented. Clarendon. 

Of my heart I now a prefent make; 

Accept it as when early fruit we fend, 

And let the rarenefs the linall gift commend. Dryden . 

2 . Value arifing from Icarcity. 

Roles fet in a pool, fupported with fome Ray, is matter of 
rarenefs and pleafure, though of fmall ufe. Bacon . 

To worthieff things, 

Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I fee 
Rarerujs or ufe, not nature, value brings. Donne. 

Ra'rity. n.f. [rarit'e, Fr. raritas, Lat.] 

1. Uncommonneis ; infrequency. 

So far from being fond of any one for its rarity, if I meet 

with any in a field which pleafes me, I give it a place in my 
garden. Spetlator. 

2. A tiling valued for its fcarcity. 

Sorrow would be a rarity moR belov’d. 

If all could fo become it. Shakefp. King Lear. 

It would be a rarity worth the feeing, could any one lhcw 
us fuch a thing as a peiieeily reconciled enemy. South. 

I law three rarities of different kinds, which pleafed me 
more than any other iliows of the place. Addifon. 

■y. Thinnels ; lubtlety : the contrary to denfity. 

Bodies, under the fame outward bulk, have a greater thin- 
iicfs and expanlton, or thicknels and lolidity, which terms, in 
Engliffi, uo not lignity fully thofe differences of quantity; there¬ 
fore I will do it under the nUmes of rarity and denfity. Digby. 

This 1 do, not to draw any argument againft them from 
the uni venal reR or accurately equal diffulion of matter, but 
only that 1 may better dcmoiiArate the great rat tty and tenuity 
of their imaginary chaos. Bentley's Sermons. 

RA SCAL. n.f [j.aj-cal, Saxon, a lean beaff.J A mean fel¬ 
low ; a fcoundrel; a lorry wretch. 

For the rajeal commons, leit he cared. Sptnfer. 

And when him lift the rajtal routs appal. 

Men into Rones therewith he could tranlmew. Fa. Queen. 

\\ hen Marcus Brutus grows lb covetous 
To lock luch rafeal counters from his friends : 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunder-bolts, 

Dafh him to pieces. Shakefp. Julius Co:far. 

i lie rajeal people, thirffing after prey. 

Join with the traitor. Shaiejp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

But for our gentlemen. 

The moufc ne’er fhun’d the cat, as they did budge 
* rom rajeals worfe than they. Shah r 

1 am accurff to rob in that thief’s company ; the rafeal hath 
remov d my horfe. shakefp. Henry iV. p. j. 

Scoundrels are infolent to their fuperiors; but it does not 
become a man of honour to conteR with mean rafeals. L'Efl 
Did I not fee you, rafeal, did I not ! J 

Ihavefenlb ‘TV 0 ^ y ° Ung Damon ’ s § oat ? dryden. 

I have icnle, to fi-rve my turn, in ilore. 

And he s a rafeal who pretends to more. Dryden's Pe> Hus 

i he poor girl provoked told him he lyed like a rafeal Sw 

Rasca lion. n.J. [from rajeal] O ne of the lowelt people. ’ 

. 1 h at proud dame 

Us d him fo like a bafe rafcallion , 

1 hat old pig—what d’ye call him—malion, 

1 hat cut his miffrefs out of Rone, 

Had not fo hard a hearted one. * Hudibras * ; 

p A r i'ZL "J] r “ M] 1 ' he 1 ° W -«» tiol 

Pretended philofophers judge as ignorantly in heir wav 
as the rajeahty in theirs. ri ' ^ 

Jeroboam having procured his people gods, theVext thme 
was to provide pr,ells; hereupon, to tie calves he adds f 
commifEon, for the approving, trying and admittino- the raf- 
cahty and loweR of the people to miniRcr in that fervice South 

W .kVt Mean; worthier * 

ouldft thou not be glad to have the niggardly rafcalh 
Rieep-biter come by fome notable fliame. ‘ Shake It 

Our rafcally porter is fallen faff afleep with the black S 
an^fentwos, or wo mlg h, h a™ boon P tadcing'up'hy''t 

To Rase. v. a. [this word is written rafe or raze • I VnH 

1. 1 o lkim ; to Rrike on the furfacc J 1 J 

He certifies your lordfhip, that this night 
He dreamt the boar had rafed off his helm. She,lAt 

as hc , not ,n nearelt neighbourhood to death t 

At*' bu,k< ’ So 

2. To overthrow; to deRroy; to root up. 

^ , C1 MtCS&ig engines bent to rale fome rirv 

3. To blot out by ralure ; to erafe ty ‘ Hilton. 

" ow Mi , 

aa i|'.S wjikouSdra ' VK,ltnt i prenpiiarel 

words wTthou^vvfi!' 1 Wlth ° Ut<hame » ^without fkill, full (1 f 
21 E dfhatjis Schoobnqffer . 

Blaft 
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RAT 

Blaft her prides O ye bled gods ! fo will you wilh on me, 
when the rajh mood is on me. Shakejp. 

I have fcarce leifure to falute you, 

My matter is fo rajh. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Be not rajh with thy mouth, and Jet not thine hem be 
hafty to utter any thing before God ; for God is in heiivcn, 
and thou upon eartli; therefore let thy words be few. Eccluf. 
Her raj}) hand in evil hour, 

Forth reaching to the fruit, flie pluck’d, Ihe eat. Milton. 
Rash. n. f [rafeia, Italian.] 
r. Sattin. Minjhew. 

2. [Corrupted probably from rujh.] An cfflorefcence on the 
body ; a breaking out. 

Ra'sher. n. f. [rafura lardi , Lat.] A thin flice of bacon. 

If we grow all to be pork eaters, we fliall not Ihortly have 
a rajher on the coals for money. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
White and black was all her homely cheer, 

And rafhers of fmg’d bacon on the coals. Dryden. 

Quenches his third with ale in nut-brown bowls. 

And takes the hafty rajher from the coals. King. 

Ra'shly. adv. [from rajh. ] Haftily ; violently ; without due 
confideration. 

This expedition was by York and Talbot 
Too rajhly plotted. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. i. 

Men are not rajhly to take that for done, which is not 
done. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

He that doth any thing rajhly, muft do it willingly ; for he 
was free to deliberate or not. • L’Efrange’s Fables. 

Declare the fecret villain. 

The wretch fo meanly bafe to injure Phtedra, 

So rajhly brave to dare the fword of Thcfeus. Smith. 
Ra'shness. n. f. [from rajh.] Foolilh contempt of danger ; 
inconfiderate heat of temper ; precipitation ; temerity. 

Who leeth not what fentence it fliall enforce us to give 
againft all churches in the world ; in as much as there is' not 
One, but hath had many things eftablilhed in it, which though 
the feripture did never command, yet for us to condemn were 
rajhnefs. " Hooker, b. iii. J. 6. 

Nature to youth hot rajhnefs doth di/pence. 

But with cold prudence age doth recompence. Denham. 
In fo fpeaking, we offend indeed againft truth ; yet we 
offend not properly by falfhood, which is a fpeaking againft 
our thoughts ; but by rajhnefs, which is an affirming or de¬ 
fying, before we have fufficiently informed ourfelves. South . 
The vain Morat by his own rajhnefs wrought. 

Too foon difeover’d his ambitious thought. 

Believ’d me his, becaufe I fpoke him fair. Dryden. 

Rasp, n.f [rafpo , Italian.] A delicious berry that grows on 
a fpecies of the bramble ; a rafpberry. 

Sorrel fet amongft rafps y and the rafps will be the fmaller. 

Bacon's Natural Hifloiy. 
Now will the corinths, now the rafps fupply 
Delicious draughts, when preft to wines. Philips. 

To RASP. v. a. [rajpen, Dutch ; -ajper, Fr. rafp are, Italian.] 
To rub to powder with a very rough file. 

Some authors have adviled the rafping of thefe bones ; but 
In this cafe it is needlefs. IVifeman's Surgery. 

Having prepared hard woods and ivory for the lathe with 
rafping , they pitch it between the pikes. Moxon. 

Rasp. n.f. [from the verb.] A large rough file, commonly 
ufed to wear away wood. 

Cafe-hardening is ufed by file-cutters, when they make 
coarfe files, and generally moft rajps have formerly been made 
of iron and cafe-hardened. Moxon s Mechanical ExerciJes. 
Ra'spatory. n.f. [rafpatoir , Fr. from rafp. J A chirurgcon’s 
rafp. 

I put into his mouth a rafpatory , and pulled away the cor¬ 
rupt flclh, and with cauteries burnt it to a cruft. 

IVifeman’s Surgery. 

Ra'spberry, or Rafberry. n.f. A kind of berry. 

Rafpberries ape of three forts ; the common wild one, the 
large red garden rafpberry , which is one of the pleafanteft 
of fruits, and the white, which is little inferior to the 
red. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Raspberry-bush. n. f. A fpecies of bramble. 

Ra'sure. n.f. [ rafura , Lat.] 

1. The adt of feraping or fhaving. 

2. A mark in a writing where fomething has been rubbed out. 

Such a writing ought to be free from any vituperation of 
rafure. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Rat. n.f [ratte, Dutch ; rat, Fr. ratta, Spanifh.J An animal 
of the moufe kind that infefts houfes and /hips. 

Our natures do purfue, 

Like rats that ravin down their proper bane. Shakefp. 

Make you ready your ftifF bats and clubs, 

Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Shakefp. 

I have feen the time, with my long fword I would have 
made you four tall fellows fkip like rats. Shakefp. 

Thus horfes will knable at walls, and rats will gnaw 
iron. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

If in defpair he goes out of the way like a rat with a dofe 
of arfenick, why- he dies nobly. Dennis. 
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To fmell a Rat. To be put on the watch by fufpicion as the 
cat by the feent of a rat ; to fufpect danger. 

Quoth Hudibras, I J'mell a rat , 

Ralpho, thou doft prevaricate. Hudibras t ’ 

Ra'table. adj. [from rate.] Set at a certain value. 

The Danes brought in a reckoning of money by ores per 
oras; 1 collect out of the abby-bookof Burton, that twenty 
orie were ratable to two marks of filver. Camden's Remains 
Ra'tably. adv. Proportionally. 

Many times there is no proportion of lhot and powder a], 
lowed latab/y by that quantity of the great ordnance. Raleigh. 
Rata'fxa. n.f. A fine liquor, prepared from the kernels of 
apricots and fpirits. Bailey 

Rata'n. n.f. An Indian cane. jjff 

Ratch. ] n.f. In clockwork, a fort of wheel, which ferves 
Rash. $ to lift up the detents every hour, and thereby nial» 
the clock ftrike. V.T, 

RATE. n.f. [rat us, Lat. rate, old Fr.] 

1. Price fixed on any thing. 

How many things do we value, becaufe they come at dear 
rates from Japan and China, which if they were our own 
manufacture, common to be had, and for a little money 
would be neglected ? Locke 

I’ll not betray the glory of my name, 

’Tis not for me, who have preferv’d a ftate, 

To buy an empire at fo bafe a rate. Dryden 

The price of land has i.ever changed, in the feveral changes 
have been made in the sate of intereli by law ; nor now that 
the rate of intereft is by law the fame, is the price of land 
every where the fame. Locke. 

2. Allowance fettled. 

His allowance was a continual allowance, a daily rate for 
every day. 2 Rings xxv. 30. 

They obliged themfelves to remit after the rate of twelve 
hundred thouland pounds fterling per annum, divided into fy 
many monthly payments. Addijm. 

3. Degree ; comparative height or valour. 

I am a Ipirit of no common rate ; 

The fummer ftill doth tend upon my ftate. Shakefp. 

1 have difahled mine eftate. 

By {hewing fomething a more fwclling port, 

T han my faint means would grant continuance ; 

Nor do 1 now make moan to be abridged 

From fuch a noble rate. JShakeJp. Merchant of Venice. 

In this did his holineis and godlintfs appear above the rate 
and pitch of other mens, in that he was fo infinitely mer- 
c *hil. Calamy’s Sermsns. 

To which relation whatfoever is done agreeably, is mo¬ 
rally and eflentially good ; and whatfoever is done otherwife, 
is at the fame sate morally evil. South. 

4. Quantity aftignable. 

In goodly form comes on the enemy; 

And by the ground they hide, I judge their number 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thouland. Shakefp. 

5. That which lets value. 

Heretofore the rate and ftandard of wit was very different 
from what it is uow-a-days: no man was then accounted a 
wit for fpeaking fuch things, as deferved to have the tongue 
cut out. South’s Sermons. 

A virtuous heathen is, at this rate, as happy as a virtuous 
chriftian. Atterbury. 

6. Manner of doing any thing; degree to which any thing is 
done. 

Many of the horfe could not march at that rate , nor come 
up foon enough. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Tom hinting his difiike of fome trifle his miftrefs had faid, 
fhe afked him how he would talk to her after marriage, if he 
talked at this rate before ? °AJdif»n. 

7. Tax impofed by the parifti. 

They paid the church and parifh rate. 

And took, but read not the receipt. Prior, 

To Rate. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To value at a certain price. 

I freely tolJ you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman ; 

And yet, dear lady. 

Rating myfelf as nothing, you fliall fee 

How much I was a braggart. Shakejp. Menh. of Venice. 

We may there be inftruCtcd, how to name and rate all 
goods, by thofe that will concentre into felicity. Boyle. 

You feem not high enough your joys to rate , 

You ftand indebted a vaft fum to fate. 

And Ihould large thanks for the great blelfingpay. Dryden, 

2 . [Reita, Iflandick.J To chide haftily and vehem.ntly. 

Go rate thy minions, proud infulting t oy, 

Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 

Before thy fovercign. Shakefp. Henry VI. p- »>• 

An old lord of the council rat.d me the other day in d\ c 
ftrcct about you. Sir. Shakejp. Henry IV. p. 'f . 

What is ail that a man enjoys, from a year’s convcrle, 
comparable to what he feels for one hour, when his confidence 
{hall take him alide and rate him by himfclf. Scutb. 
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If words arc fometimes to be ufed, they ought to be grave, 
kind and fober, reprefenting the ill or unbecomingnefs of the 
faults, rather than a hafty rating of the child for it. Locke. 

Rath. n.f A hill. I know not whence derived. 

There is a great ufe among the Irifli, to make great af- 
femblics together upon a rath or hill, there to parly about 
matters and wrongs between townfhips or private perfons. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Rath. adv. Early. 

Thus is my fummer worn away and wafted, 

Thus is my harveft haften’d all too rathe. 

The ear, that budded fair, is burnt and blafted. 

And all my hoped gain is turn’d to fcathe. Spenfer. 

Strong Lagaran wines 

Rath ripe and purple grapes there be. May's Virgil. 

Rath ripe are lome, and fome of later kind. 

Of golden fome, and fome of purple rind. May's Virgil. 

RATH. adj. [pa®, Saxon, quickly.] Early ; coming before 
the time. 

Bring the rath primrofe that forfaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe and pale jeflaminc. Milton. 

Ra'ther. adv. [this is a comparative from rath ; pa«S, Saxon, 
foon. Now out of ufe. One may ftill fay, by the fame 
form of fpeaking, I will fooner do this than that ; that is, I 
like better to do this.] 

1. More willingly ; with better liking. 

Almighty God defireth not the death of a finner, but ra¬ 
ther that he Ihould turn from his wickcdnefs and live. 

Common Prayer. 

2. Preferably to the other ; with better reafon. 

’Tis rather to be thought, that an heir had no fuch right 
by divine inftitution, than that God fhould give fuch a right, 
but yet leave it undeterminate who fuch heir is. Locke. 

3. In a greater degree than otherwife. 

He fought through the world, but fought in vain, 

And no where finding, rather fear’d her flain. Dryden. 

4. More properly. 

This is an art. 

Which docs mend nature, change it rather, but 

The art itfelf is nature. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

5. Efpecially. 

You are come to me in a happy time. 

The rather for I have fome fport in hand. Shakefp. 

6. To/rave Rather, [this is, I think, a barbarous expreflron 
of late intrufion into our language, for which it is better to 
fay will rather.] To defire in preference. 

Tis with reluClancy he is provoked by our impenitence to 
apply the difeipline of feverity and correction; he had rather 
mankind Ihould adore him as their patron and benefaCtor. 

_ , . Rogers’s Set//sons. 

Ratification, n.f. [ratifcation, Fr. from ratify.] The ad! 
of ratifying; confirmation. 

Ra i iher. n.f. [from ratif’.] I he perfon or thing that 
ratifies. 0 

They cry, “ chufe we Laertes for our king 
The rotifers and props of every word, 

~ few 118 and ton § ues applaud it to the clouds. Shakefp. 
latlt. ' l ratm f acio > Latin -3 To confirm ; to 

I he church being a body which dieth not, hath alwavs 

power, as occafion requireth, no lefs to ordain that which 
never was, than to ratify what hath been before. 

By the help of thelc, with him above 
To ratify the work, we may again 
Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights. 

Wp hum . .1 _ ^1_ .1 1 , 0 _ _ 


Hooker. 


We ha ^ rat,fad unto them the borders of Judsa. 1 Mac 
God ratified their prayers by the judgment they brought 
down upon the head of him, whom they prayed^ againft. 

Tell me, my friend, from whence had’ft thou the^Sl* 
So nicely to diftmguilh good from ill ? ’ 

And what thou art to follow, what to fly, 

J? Jus t0 c , on , d T emn ’ and th at to ratify ? D , 

1 ”• f [Latin.] Proportion. 

hatever inclinations the rays have to the nlin» r.e • • 
dence, the fine of the angle of incidence «? P ' ane ° f Inc J’ 
ha,e 

T “o*™ ATE - **• 

RATiociNA'-rioN. n.f [ratiocinatio Lat 1 The n c 

the open „„,J S 

"" into pro- 


which the fccond act of reafon comnoundeth 
potao„ s> the laft imp Cpilogfe ^ 

, Ca " any kind of ratiocination allow Chrift all ih B f Wn ' 
the Meffiah, and yet deny him to be the Meffii ? f 

Such an inlcription would he feir j v* 1 - houth. 

tiocination or ftudy, and could^t faUc 0 e Sant| h ° Ut ^ 
energy in their minds. conftantly to exert its 

Bentley, 


RAT 

Ratic/cinative. adj. [from ratiocinate.] Argumentative; 
advancing by procefs of difeourfe. 

Some confecutions are fo intimately and evidently connexed 
to, or found in the premifes, that the conclufion is attained 
quafi per faltum, and without any thing of ratiocinative pro¬ 
cefs, even as the eye fees his object immediately, and without 
any previous difeourfe. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

RA'TIONAL. adj. [rationalis, Latin.] 

1. Having the power of reafoning. 

2. Agreeable to reafon. . ^ 

What higher in her fociety thou find’ft 
Attractive, humane, rational, love ftill. Milton. 

When the conclufion is deduced from the unerring dictates 
of our faculties, we fay the inference is rational. Glanvill. 

If your arguments be rational, offer them in as moving a 
manner as the nature of the fubjedt will admit; but beware 
of letting the pathetick part fwallow up the rational. Swift. 

3. Wife; judicious : as, a rational man. 

Rationale, n.f. [from ratio, Lat.J A detail with reafons : 
as, Dr. Sparrow's Rationale of the Common Prayer. 

Ra'tion a list. n.f. [from rational.] One who proceeds in 
his difquifitions and practice wholly upon reafon. 

He often ufed this comparifon ; the empirical philofophers 
are like to pifmires; they only lay up and ufe their ftore : 
the rationalifls are like to fpiders ; they fpin all out of their 
own bowels : but give me a philofopher, w ho, like the bee, 
hath a middle faculty, gathering from abroad, but digefting 
that which is gathered by his own virtue. Bacon. 

Raxiona'lity. n.f. [from rational.] 

1. The power of reafoning. 

When God has made rationality the common portion of 
mankind, how came it to be thy inclofure ? Gov. of the Tong. 

2. Reafonablenefs. 

I11 human occurrences, there have been many well directed 
intentions, whofe rationalities will never bear a rigid exami¬ 
nation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ra tionally. adv. [from rational.] Reafonably ; with 

reafon. 

Upon the prepofal of an agreeable object, it may rationally 
be conjectured, that a man’s choice will rather incline him to 
accept than to refiife it. South. 

Ratio'nalness. n.f [from rational.] The ftate of be in ir¬ 
rational. ^ 

Ra'tsbane. n. f. [rat rmd bane.] Poifon for rats; arfenick. 
Poor Tom ! that hath laid knives under his pillow, and 
halters in his pew', fet ratjbane by his porridge. Shakefp. 
He would throw ratjbane up and down a houfe, where chii- 

drCn ™? ht ComC J at , if - L'Ejirange . 

When murder s out, what vice can we advance ? 

Unlefs the new-found pois’ning trick of France • 

And when their art of ratjbane wc have got. 

By way of thanks, we’ll fend ’em o’er our plot. DrydenP 
I can hardly believe the relation of his being poifoned, but 
fack might do it, though ratjbane would not. Swift to Pof>e 

Ra'tteen. n.f A kind of Huff. ‘ 

We’ll rig in Meath-ftreet Egypt’s haughty queen. 

And Anthony mall court her in ratteen. Swift 

To Ra'ttle. v. n. [ratelcn, Dutch.] J ’ 

*• liake a ff 11 ^ ihar P n0lfc with frequent repetitions and 
colli lions of bodies not very fonorous : when bodies are fo- 
norous, it is called jingling. 

The quiver rattleth ^againft him. J ob xxxix . 2 , 

1 h . e n , 01 ^. of a whl P> of th c rattling of the wheels, of 
prancing horles, ami of the jumping chariots. Nah. iii. 2. 
T hey had, to affright the enemies horfes, bier rattles co- 
parc, !T nt, and fmall ftones within; but tl e 
tattling of lhot might have done better fervice. Hayward. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell; 

He fagoted his notions as they fell, f 

Aiul if they rhym’d and rattled all was well. Dryden. J 

1 here flic aflcmbles all her blackeft itorms. 

And the rude hail in rattling tempell forms. 

2 . 1 o Ipeak eagerly and noifily. 

Txrl V r ^ JCalous e i’ cs at dlftance Bie had feen 
Wrnfp ring Wlth Jove the filver-footed queen ; 

1 hen, impotent of tongue, her iilence broke. 

Thus turbulent in rattling tone flic fpoke. Dry dm 

He is a m an of p | £a f ure> anJ a f ree . t | link h ■ * * 

teor of Men, and prop.,,, , he r M U, i 1%"^ 
To Ra'ttle. v. a. Swift. 

i • To move any thing fo as to make a rattle or noife. 

rr n f Cha , ms 016 rault G and her whip flie (hakes Dry dm 

2. To ftun with a noife; to drive with a noife >***' 

bound but another, and another Khali, 

As loud as thine, rattle the welkin’s ear. 

And mock the deep-mouth’d thunder. shakch 

or ni T ■? fc, “" ? c 

king. aW3y thls fwarm of Bees with their 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 


Dryden. 
Addifon, 
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R A V 

3. To fcold ; to rail at with clamour. 

Hearing jffT.fqp had been beforehand, he fent for him in a 
rage, and rattled )jim with a thoufand traitors and villains for 
robbing his houfe. ' L'Eft range. 

She that would lomctimes rattle ofF her fervants pretty 
ftarply, now if flic faw them drunk, never took any notice. 

Arbutlonot’s llijhry of John Bull. 
Ra ttle. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A quick noife nimbly repeated. 

I’ll hold ten pound my dream is out j 
I'd tell it you but for the rattle 

Of thofe confounded drums. Prior. 

2. Empty and loud talk. 

All this ado about the golden age, is but an empty rattle 
and frivolous conceit. “ Ha, null on P evidence. 

3. An inftrument, which agitated makes a clattering noife. 

The rattles of Ills and the cymbals of Brafilea nearly enough 
refemble each other. ' Raleigh's Hijiory of the World. 

They had, to affright the enemies horfes, big rattles co¬ 
vered with parchment and fmall ftones within. ' Hayward. 

Opinions are the rattles of immature intellects, but the 
advanced rcafons have outgrown them. Glanvill's Scc/ft 
They want no rattles for their froward mood. 

Nor nurfe to reconcile them to their food. Drydcn. 

larewel then verfe, and love, and cv’ry toy, 

1 he rhymes and rattles of the man or boy ; 

What right, what true, what fit we juftly call. 

Let this be all my care ; for this is all. p e p tw 

4. A plant. 1 

Rai 1 leheadf.d. adj prattle and head.] Giddy; not fteady. 
.Ra'ttlesnak t-. n. f A kind of lerpent. 

The rattlejnake is fo called, from the rattle at the end of 
his tail. Grcw's Mufaum. 

She lofes her being at the very fight of him, and drops 
plump into his arms, like a charmed'bird into the mouth of 
a rattlejnake. Moore's Found!,nr. 

KATTLI SNAKE Root. n.f. 

Rattlejnake root, called alfo fencka, belongs to a plant, a na¬ 
tive of Virginia ; the Indians ufe it as a certain remedy againft 
the bite of a rattlcfnake : it has been recommended in ail 
cafes, in which the blood is known to be thick and fizy. Hill. 
Ka riooN. n.f A Weft Indian fox, which has this peculiar 
property, that if any thing be offered to it that has Iain in 
water, it will wipe and turn it about with its fore feet, before 
it will put it to its mouth. Bailey. 

To RA'V AGE. v. a. [ravager , Fr.J To lay waftc ; to fack ; 
to ranfack ; to fpoil; to pillage; to plunder. 

Already Caefar 

Has ravaged more than half the globe, and fees 
Mankind grown thin by his deftrudive fword. Addifon. 

His blaftsobey, and quit the howling hill. 

The fhatter’d foreft, and the ravag'd vale. Thom fen. 

Ravage, n.f. [ravage, F r. from the verb.] Spoil; ruin; 
wafte. 

Some cruel pleafure will from thence arife. 

To view the mighty ravage of your eyes. Drydcn. 

Would one think ’twere poflible for love 
To make fuch ravage in a noble foul. A/ldifon. 

Thofe favages were not then, what civilized mankind is 
now; but without mutual fociety, without arms of offence, 
without houfes or fortifications, an obvious and expofed prey 
to the ravage of devouring beafts. Bentley. 

Ra'vager. n.f. [from ravage.] Plunderer; fpoiler. 

When that mighty empire was overthrown by the northern 
people, vaft lums of money were buried to efcapc the plun¬ 
dering of the conquerors; and what remained was carried 
off by thofe ravagers. Swif t's Mifcellanies. 

Rau'city, n.f. [ raucus , Lat.] Hoarfenefs; loud rough noife. 
Inequality not ftayed upon, but palling, is rather an en- 
creafe of fweetnefs ; as in the purling of a wreathed firing, 
and in the raucity of a trumpet. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

To Rave. v. n. [reven, Dutch; river, Fr.] 

1. To be delirious; to talk irrationally. 

Men who thus rave, we may conclude their brains are 
turned, and one may as well read Ic&urcs at Bedlam as treat 
with fuch. Government of the Tongue. 

It foon infedeth the whole member, and is accompa¬ 
nied with watching and raving. J Fife man s Surgery. 

Her grief has wrought her into frenzy, 

The images her troubled fancy forms 
Are incoherent, wild ; her words disjointed : 

Sometimes (lie raves for mufick, light and air ; 

Nor air, nor light nor mufick calm her pains. Smith. 

2 . To burft out into furious exclamations as if mad. 

Shall thefe wild diftempers of thy mind. 

Phis tempeft of thy tongue, thus rave, and find 
No oppofition ? Sandys's Paraphrafe on fob. 

Our ravings and complaints are but like arrows fhot up 
into the air, at no mark, and fo to no purpofe. Temple. 
Wonder at my patience. 

Have I not caufe to rave, and beat my bread. 

To rend my heart with grief, and run diftraded. Addifon. 


R A V 

Revenge, revenge, thus raving through the ftreet- 
I’ll cry for vengeance. Southern's Spartan /L 

He fwore he could not leave me, ' aKt> 

With ten thoufand ravings. Rowe's Royal Conv 

3. To be unreafonably fond. With upon before the obi. 'r 
fondnefs. A colloquial and improper ferifc. ' u of 

Another partiality is a fantaffical and wiij attributing all 
knowledge to the ancients or the moderns: this ravin, JZ 
antiquity, in matter of poetry, Horace has wittily expofed Z 
one of his fatires. 1 r f 1 ': 

To Ra've L. v. a. [ravelen, Dutch, to entangle.] 

1. To entangle ; to entwift one with another; to make intri 
cate ; to involve ; to perplex. 

As you unwind her love from him. 

Left it (hould ravel, and be good to none. 

You mull provide to bottom it on me. Shake 

If then fuch praife the Macedonian got, v<? ' 

For having rudely cut the Gordian knot; 

What glory’s due to him that cou’d divide 
Such ravel'd int’refts, has the knot unty’d. 

And without ftroke fo fmooth a palfagc made. 

Where craft and malice fuch obftructions laid. 


as. 


. hTaller, 

to ravel out a tivift or piece of 


2. To unweave; to unknit 
knit work. 

Let him for a pair of reechy ki/Tes, 

Or padling in your neck with his damn’d fingers. 

Make you to ravel all this matter out. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Sleep that knits up the ravel'd fleeve of care. Shake/p 

3. To hurry over in confufion. This feems to be the meaning 

in Digby. ° 

They but ravel it over loofely, and pitch upon difputin* 
againft particular condufions, that at the full encounter of 


Digby. 


them /ingle, feem harfh to them. 

To Ra'vel. v. n. 

1. To fall into perplexity or confufion. 

Give the reins to wandering thought, 

Regardlefs of his glory’s diminution ; 

I ill by their own perplexities involv’d, 

They ravel more, /till lefs refolv’d. 

But never find felf-fatisfying folution. Milton's AgoniJIts 

2. To work in perplexity ; to bufy himfclf with intricacies. 

It will be neediefs to ravel far into the records of elder 

times; every man’s memory will fuggeft many pertinent 
jnftanccs. w Decay of Piety. 

The humour of ravelling into all thefe myftical or in- 
tangled matters, mingling with the intereft and paffions of 
princes and of parties, and thereby heightened and inflamed, 
produced infinite difputes. Temple. 

RA'VELIN. n.f. [French.] In fortification, a work that 
confifts of two faces, that make a falient angle, com¬ 
monly called half moon by the foldiers: it is railed before 
the courtines or counterfcarps. 

RA'VEN. n.f. [hj-.arpn, Saxon.] A large black fowl. 

The raven himfelf is hoarfc 
That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Come thou day in night. 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night, 

Whiter than fnow upon a raven's back. Shakefp. 

I have feen a perfectly white raven, as to bill as well as 
feathers. B yle on Colours. 

He made the greedy ravens to be Elias’ caterers, and bring 

himfood - King Charles. 

On fev’ral parts a fcv’ral praife bellows. 

The ruby lips, and well-proportion’d nofc. 

The fnowy /kin, the raven glofty hair. 

The dimpled cheek. Dryden's Cymon and Iphigenia• 

The raven once in fnowy plumes was dreft. 

White as the whiteft dove’s unfully’d bread. 

His tongue, his prating tongue had chang’d him quite 
To footy blacknefs from the pureft white. Addifon. 

To Ra'ven. v. a. [paepian, Saxon, to rob.] To devour with 
great eagernefs and rapacity. 

Thriftlefs ambition! that will raven up 
Thine own life’s means. Shakefp. 

Our natures do purfuc, 

Like rats that raven down their proper bane, 

A thirfty evil; and when we drink wc die. Shakefp. 

The cloyed will 

That fatiate, yet unfatisfied defirc, that tub 
Both fill d and running, ravening firft the lamb, 

Longs after for the garbage. Shakefp. Cymbclir.e. 

1 here is a confpiracy of the prophets, like a roaring lion 
ravening the prey. £zek. xxii. 25. 

Fo R a ^en. v - n • To prey with rapacity. 

Benjamin /hall raven as a wolf; in the morning he /hall 
devour the prey, and at night he (hall divide the fpoil. Gen. 

The Pharifees make clean the outfidc of the cup; bdt 
their inward part is full of ravening and wickcdnels. Luke xi. 

I hey gaped upon me with their mouths, as a ravening and 
a roaring lion. Pfalrn xxii. 1 3 - 

The 
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The more they fed, they raven'd Hill for more, 

They drain’d from Dan, and left Becrfheba poor; 

But when fame lay-preferment fell by chance, 

The Gourmands made it their inheritance. Drydcn. 

Convulfions rack man’s nerves and cares his breaft. 

His flying life is chas’d by rav'ning pains 
Through all his doubles in the winding veins. Blackmore. 
Ra'venous. adj. [from raven.] Furioufly voracious ; hungry 

tr\ MffP. 


RAW 


Shakefp. 


to rage. 

Thy defires 

Are wolfi/h, bloody, ftarv’d and ravenous. 

As when a flock 
Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 

Againft the day of battle, to a field 
'Where armies lie encamp’d come flying, lur’d 
With /cent of living carcafles. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 
What! the kind Ifmcna, 

That nurs’d me, watch’d my ficknefs ! oh /he watch’d me. 
As rav'nous vultures watch the dying lion. Smith. 

Ravenously, adv. [from ravenous.'] With raging voracity. 
Ra'venousni-.ss. n. f. [from ravenous.] Rage for prey ; fu¬ 
rious voracity. 

The ravenoufnefs of a lion or bear are natural to them; 
yet their million upon an extraordinary occafion may be an 
actus imperatus of divine providence. Hale. 

Raucht. the old pret. and part. palf. of reach. Snatched; 
reached; attained. 

His tail was ftrctched out in wond’rous length, 

That to the houfe of heavenly gods it remght , 

And with extorted power and borrow’d ilrength. 

The ever-burning lamps from thence it brought. Fa. Qu. 

And that as foon as riper years he raught, 

He might, for memory of that day’s ruth, 

Be called Ruddyman. Fairy Qiecn. 

In like delights of bloody game. 

He trained was till riper years he raught. 

And there abode whilft any beaft of name 
Walk’d in that foreft. fairy Queen. 

This ftafF of honour raught, there let it Hand, 

Where beft it fits to be, in Henry’s hand. Shakefp. 

The hand of death has raught him. Shakefp. 

Grittus furioufly running in upon Schenden, violently raught 
from his head his rich cap of fables, and with his horfemen 
took him. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

Ra'vin. n.f. [from raven ; this were better written raves/.] 
j. Prey; food gotten by violence. 

The lion ftrangled for his lionc/Tcs, and filled his holes 
with prey, and his dens with ravin. Hah. ii. 2, 

To me, who with eternal famine pine, 

Alike is hell, or paradife, or heav’n ; 

There belt; where moft with ravin I may meet. Milton. 
2. Rapine ; rapacioufnefs. 

T hey might not lie long in a condition expofed to the ravin 
of any vermin that may find them, being unable to efcape. 

o , . Ray on the Creation. 

Ka vingly. adv. [from rave.] With frenzy ; with diftrac- 
tion. 

In this depth of mufes and divers forts of difeourfes, would 

T p h3Ve re ? ained - Sidney, b. ii. 

To RA VISH. v. a. [ravir, Fr.] 

1. 'I o conftuprate by force. 

They ravijhed the women and maids. Lam.v. 11. 

„ ~ Lbey cut thy lifter’s tongue, and ravijh'd her. Shakefp. 

2. I o take away by violence. Jt 

™efe h airs > which thou doft ravijh from my chin. 

Will quicken and aecufe thee. Shakefp. King Lear. 

1 heir vow is made 

To ranfack Troy, within whofe ftrong immures 

The ravtjhd Helenifleeps Shakefp. Troilus andCrefftda. 

I owe myfelf the care, 

My fame and injur’d honour to repair; 

^° m L thy A O r„ tent ’.P r0l,d man ’ in th y defpitc, 

-p j' S r h f"‘ raV, fi th y Pretended right. Drydcn 

3. To delight to rapture ; to tranfport. ° ’ 

Thou haft ravijhed my heart. n , ■ 

Be thou ravijhed always with her love. P™ ' V ‘ 

Ra'visher. n. f [ravijeur, Fr. from ravijh.] * 9 ' 

1. rie that embraces a woman by violence 

Jizszsi “'"x» of TT"> 

A muft repair the temporal'd^rimen, “{hfmahf 

and give her a dowry or marry her if /he defirc it. S 
Turn hence thofe pointed glories of your eves I 
For if more charms beneath thofe circles rife 3 
So we a k my virtue, they fo ftrong appear, ’ 

I /hall turn rmnjher to keep you here. n , 

2. One who takes any thing by violence. drydcn. 

Shall the ravijher dilplay your hair. 

While the fops envy, and the ladies ftare. p . 

Rav’-SHMENT. ,,f [ravijjemm, Fr. from rmfl. P +- 
x. Violation; forcibleconftupration. d 

Ot his fcveral ravijhmcnts, betrayings and Healing away of 


men’s wives, came in all thofe ancient fables of his transfor¬ 
mations and all that rabble of Grecian forgeries. Raleigh 
'Fell them ancient /lories of the rervijhment of challc 
maidens. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

I told them I was one of their knight-errants that delivered 
them from ravijhment. Drydcn. 

2. Tranlport; rapture; ecfta fy; pleafing violence on the mind. 
All things joy, with ravijhment 
Attra£ted by thy beauty ftill to gaze. Milton. 

Thee all things gaze on, 

With ravijhment beheld ! Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe fuch divine enchanting ravijhment. Milton. 

What a ravijhment was that, when having found out the 
way to meafure Hicro’s crown, he leaped out of the bath, 
and, as if he were fuddenly pofleft, ran naked up and 
down. Wilkins's Daedalus. 

RAW. adj. [hjieap, Saxon ; raa, Daniih ; rouw, Dutch.] 

1. Not fubdued by the fire. 

l ull of great lumps of fle/h, and gobbets raw. Spenfer. 

2. Not covered with rhe /kin. 

All aloud the wind doth blow. 

And coughing drowns the parfon’s faw ; 

And birds fit brooding in the fnow. 

And Marian’s nofe looks red and raw. Shakefp. 

If there be quick raw fle/h in the rilings, it is an old lc- 

P r °Fy- Lev. xiii. 10. 

3. Sore. 

This hdr knight was feeble and too faint. 

And all his linews waxen weak and raw 

Through long imprifonment. Spenfer . 

4. Immature ; unripe. 

5. Unfeafoned ; unripe in /kill. 

Some people, very raw and ignorant, arc very unworthily 
and unfitly nominated to places, when men of defert are held 
back and unpreferred. Raleigh's EJJays. 

People, while young and raw, and fofjt-natured, are apt 
to think it an eafy thing to gain love, and reckon their own 
friend/hip a fure price of another man’s; but when experience 
lhall have once opened their eyes, they will find that a friend 
is the gift of God. Sout f 

Sails were fpread to ev’ry wind that blew. 

Raw were the failors. and the depths were new. Dnden. 

Well I knew ° 

What perils yduthful ardour would purfue, 

Y oung as thou wert in dangers, raw to war. Drydcn. 
o. r sew. l his feems to be the meaning. 

I have in my mind 

7. BRak ° U c hilf rOW tHCkS ° f thcfC bra SS in S J acks - Shakefp. 

f J ey , Car j e f aIwa >’ s w,th th "> that weed, as their houfd, 
their bed and their garment; and coming Iaftly into Ireland, 
they found there more fpecial ufe thereof, by reafon of the 
> ^cold climate. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Youthful full m your doublet and hofe, this raw rheuma- 

U yl 7 ' Shakefp. Merry JVives of Wind for. 

Dncc upon a raw and gufty day, J J 

T he troubled Tyber chafing with his /hores. 

Cod help thee, /hallow man ; God make 
o ,J nci ' lon in thee, thou art raw. c/..; ,r. 

8. Not concocted, “ eakejp. 

Diftilled waters will Jaft longer than rerw waters Bacon 

„ hmc ’ 

Ra'whkad. H.f. [raw and head.] Them. 
mentioned to fright children. J fpeclie. 

Hence draw thy theme, and to the ftage permit 

Ra'wly. adv. [from raw.] 7 

1. In a raw manner. 

2. Un/kilfully. 

3. Newly. 

R owe, 

Ra'wness. n.f. [f rom raw .J y Shakt ^' Hnr y V. 

1. State of being raw. 

Chalk helpcth conco< 5 Hon, fo it be out of , „ , 

lasss.** p w “kt 

his f ~ 7 ,- e “; 

21 F S ..ikejp. Ma.beth. 

Ray. 


Shakefp. 
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REA 

Ray. n.f. [rail, rayon , Fr. radius, Lat.] 

1. A beam of li^ht. 

Thefe eyes that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milton. 
I he leafi light, or part of light, which may be ftopt alone, 
or do or fuffer any tiling alone, which the rdf of the light 
doth not or fuffers not, 1 call a ray of light. Newton. 

2. Any luftre corporeal or intelle&ual. 

The air /harpen'd his vifual ray. Milton. 

3. [Rave, Fr. raia, Lat.] A filh. Ainjworth. 

4. [ Lolium, Lat.J An herb. Ainfwortb. 

1 o Ray. v. a. [ rayer, Fr. from the noun.] To ftreak ; to 

mark in long lines. An old word. 

Befide a bubbling fountain low /he lay. 

Which /he increafed with her bleeding heart, 

And the clean waves with purple gore did ray. Fa. <%u. 
His horfe is raied with the yellows. ShakeJ'p. 

Was ever man fo beaten? was ever men fo raied? was 
ever man fo weary ? Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Ray, for array. Spenfer. 

Raze. n. f. [rayz, a root, Spani/h.J A root of ginger. This 
is commonly written race, but lefs properly. 

I have a gammon of bacon and two razes of ginger to be 
delivered. Shakefp. Henry°\V. p. \. 

I o Raze. v. a. [rafer, Fr. rafus, Lat. See Rase. 

1. To overthrow; to ruin; to fubvert. 

Will you fuffer a temple, how poorly built foever, but yet 
a temple of your deity, to be razed. Sidney, h. ii. 

He yoaketh your rebellious necks, 

Razeth your cities, and fubverts your towns. Shakefp. 
It grieved the tyrant, that fo bafe a town fliould fo long 
hold out, fo that he would threaten to raze it. KnolleT. 

Shed chriftian blood, and populous cities raze ; 

Becaufe they're taught to ufe fome diff’rent phrafe. Waller. 
We touch’d with joy 

The royal hand that raz'd unhappy Troy. Dryden. 

The place would be razed to the ground, and its founda¬ 
tions fown with fait. Addifon's Spcflator, N y 189. 

2. To efface. 

Fatal this marriage ; cancelling your fame. 

Razing the characters of your renown. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow. 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain. 

He in derifion fets 
Upon their tongues a various fpirit, to raze 
Quite out their native language; and inffead. 

To fow a jangling noife of words. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

3. To extirpate. 

I’ll find a day to maffacrc them all. 

And raze their faClion and their family; Shakefp. 

RA'ZOR. n.f. [rafor , Lat.] A knife with a thick blade and 
ufed in /having. 


Shakefp. 

Shakefp. 


fine edge 






MM 


Zeal, except ordered aright, ufeth the raosor with fuch ea- 
gernefs, that the life of religion is thereby hazarded. Hooker. 
Thefe words are razors to my wounded heart. Shakefp. 
Thofe thy boift’rous locks, not by the fword 
Of noble warrior, fo to /lain his honour. 

But by the barber’s razor beft fubdu’d. Milton's Agonijles. 

All our lords are by his wealth outvy’d, 

Whofe razor on my callow beard was try’d. Dryden. 

Razor makers generally clap a fmall bar of Venice fieel 
between two fmall bars of Flemi/h fieel, and weld them to¬ 
gether, to ftrengthen the back of the tazor. Moxon. 

Ra'zourable. adf [from razor.] Fit to be/haved. Not in ufe. 

New-born chins be rough and razourable. Shakefp. 
Ra'zorfish. n.f. 

The /heath or razorfijh rcfembleth in length and bignefs a 
man’s finger. Cornu's Survey of Cornwall. 

Ra'zure. n.f. [rafire, Fr. rafura, Latin.] Ad of erafuig. 
Oh ! your defert fpeaks loud ; 

It well deferves with charaders of brafs 
A forted reiidcnce, 'gain/l the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion. Shakefp. Meajure for Meafure. 
Re. Is an infcparablc particle ufed by the Latins, and from them 
borrowed by us to denote iteration or backward adion ; 
as, return, to come back ; to revive, to live again ; reper- 
cuffton , the ad of driving back. 

Rea'ccess. n.f [re ymHaccefs.] Vi fit renewed. 

Let pafs the quailing and withering of all things by the 
reccfs, and their reviving by the reaccejs of the fun. Hakewill. 
To Reach, v. a. ancient preterite raught. [ptecan, Saxon.] 
j . To touch with the hand extended. 

What are riches, empire, pow’r. 

But larger means to gratify the will; 

The fleps by which we climb to rife and reach 
Our Wi/h, and that obtained, down with a (caffolding 
Of feepters, crowns arid thrones : they’ve ferv’d their end. 
And there like lumber to be left and fcorn’d. Congreve. 
2. To arrive at; to attain any thing dillant ; to ftrike from a 
diftance. 

Round the tree 

They longing flood, but could not reach. Milton. 

O patron pow’r, thy prefent aid afford, 

That I may reach the beall. Dryden. 


REA 

The coaft fo long defir’d 

Thy troops /hall reach, but having reach'd, repent D, 1 
W hat remains beyond this, we have no tnorc a pofitiv?"^ 
tion of, than a mariner has of the depth of the lea h 
having lettlown his founding-line, he reaches no hot tom a?’ 
It mull fall perhaps before this letter reaches your h^jf’ 

3. To fetch from fome place diftant, and give. P ^ e ' 

He reached me a full cup. 2 gr, . 

4. To bring forward from a diftant place. ‘ T ‘ * U ’ 39 * 

Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands • and , 
hither thy hand, and thruft it into my fide. .. Uac> 

5. To hold out; to llretch forth. ' XX ‘ 2 7 - 

Thefe kinds of goodnefs arc fo nearly united to the thin 
which defire them, that we lcarcely perceive the 
ftir in reaching forth her hand towards them “ J ^ ,0 

firft^hcn th ° U fltteft amo,, S n,an >'> reach not thine handle 

6. To attain ; to gain ; to obtain. '-'•'*/• xxxi. 

The beft accounts of the appearances of nature, which h, 
man penetration can reach, comes /hort of its reality CC 

7. I o transfer. 7 “W 

Through fuch hands 

The knowledge of the gods is reach'd to man. R m „ 

0. I o penetrate to. 

Whatever alterations arc made in the body, if t |» ev ... .1 
not the mind, there is no perception. ^ 7 l 

9. 'Fo be adequate to. Lockt, 

~ T , h * rtached tbc . iaten f tion of the promoters, and this 
au fixed the natural price of money. Lot 

11 thefe examples of grown men teach not the cafe of chil' 
dren, let them examine. L'cke m A.v ,• 

1. To extend to. ‘ ° n Educatm ' 

Thy defire leads to no cxcefs that reaches blame. Milton 
Her imprecations reach not to the tomb, 

They/hut not out fociety in death. * Addifon's Cato. 
lr " *0 extend; to fpread abroad. J 

To Re 1 ch*v! Ilf' 110 ° ^ thdr pamper ’ d bou S hs - Milton. 

1. To be extended. 

We hold that the power which the church hath lawfully 
to make laws doth extend unto fundry things of ecclcfiaftij 

fuC ! ° thcr matters whereto their opinion is, 
that the church s authority and power doth not reach. Ho ler 

The new world reaches quite crofs the torrid zone in one' 
tropick to the other. g. 

When men purfue their thoughts of fpace, they are anno* 
flop at the confines of body, as if fpace were there at an end 
too, and reached no farther. Locke 

It I do not afk any thing improper, let me be buried by 
I heodohus ; my vow reaches no farther than the grave. Add. 

e influence ot the liars reaches to many events, which 
arc not in the power of reafon. Swift 

2. To be extended far. J ’ 

Great men have reaching hands. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

3. I o penetrate. 

He hath delivered them into your hand, and ye have/lain 
them in a rage, that reacheth up into heaven, z Chr. xxviii. 

. Y e reach forward into futurity, and bring up to our thouohts 
objeas hid in the remoteft depths of time. Addifon. 

4. To make efforts to attain. 

Could a /ailor always fupply new line, and find the plum 

unb *t..f J1^ I lit . . * . 
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met fink without flopping, he would be in the poilurc cf the 
ifitivc idea of infinity. Locke. 


mind, reaching after a poi 

5. To take in the hand.' 

Left he reach of the tree of life, and eat. Milton. 

Reach, n.f. [from the vcrb.J 

1. Aft of reaching or bringing by extenfion of the hand. 

2. rower of reaching or taking in the hand. 

There may be in a man s reach a book containing piClures 
and difeourfes, capable to delight and inllruCt him, which yet 
he may never have the will to open. Locke. 

3. Power of attainment or management. 

In aCtions, within the reach of power in him, a man feems 
as tree as it is poiTible for freedom to make him. Locke. 

4. Power; limit of faculties. 

Our light may be confidered as a more diffufive kind of 
touch, that brings into our reach fome of the 1110ft remote 
parts of the univerle. Addifon. 

Be lure yourfelf and your own reach to know, 

How far your genius, tallc and learning go. Pope. 

5. Contrivance ; artful fcheme ; deep thought. 

Drawn by others, who had deeper reaches than themfelvcs 
to matters which they leafi intended. Hayward. 

Some, under types, have affedled oblcurity to aniufe and 
make themfelves admired for profound reuthes. Hewd. 

A letch ; an artihee to attain lomc diftant advantage. 

I he duke ot Parma had particular reaches and olds ot hi 
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own underhand, to crols the defign. 

. 1 endency to diftant conlequences. 

Strain not my Ipeech 
I o grofler iffues, nor to larger reach. 
Than to folpicion. 


Bacon. 


Shakefp. Othello. 
8 . Extent- 
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Extent. , 

The confines met of empyrean heav n. 

And of this world : and, on the left hand, nc-u 
With lou:; reach interpos’d, Miltons Par. Lof,b. X. 
To REA'CT. v. a. [rif and aft.] 1 o return the impulle or 

impreflion. .. . 

The lungs being the chief inftrument of fanguification 

and acting ftrongjy upon the chyle to bring it 
fluid, mu/l be reacted upon as ftrongly. 

Cut (iff your hand, and you may do 
With t’ other band the work of two; 

Becaufe the foul her power contrails, 

And on the brother limb reads. Swift's Mlfcellnntes. 

Rea'ction. n.J. [reaction, Fr. from react ] I lie recipro¬ 
cation of any impulle or force iinprefled, made by the body 
which fuch iniprefiion is made: adion and readion are 


to an animal 
Arbuthnot. 
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As we mull take the care that our words and fenfe be clcar» 
fo if the obfeurity happen through the hearers or readers wane 
of underftanding, I am not to anfwer for them. B. Johnfon. 

. One ftudious in books. 

Bafiris’ altars and the dire decrees 
Of hard Eurefthcus, ev’ry reader fees. Dryden. 

One whofe office is to read prayers in churches. 

He got into orders, and became a reader in a pariih church 
at twenty pounds a year. Swift. 

Rea'dership. n.f. [from reader .] The office of 


prayers. 


equal. # 

Do not great bodies conferve their heat the longeft, their 
parts heating one another; and may not great, denfe and 
fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain degree, emit 
light lb copioufly, as, by the emiffion and readion of its 
light, and die reflexions and refractions of its rays within its 
pores, to grow Hill hotter till it comes to a certain period of 
heat, fuch as is that of the fun ? Newton s Opticks. 

Alimentary fubftances, of a mild nature, ail with lmall 
force upon the lolids, and as the action and readion are equal, 
the fmallcft degree of force in the folids digetts them. Arb. 
Read. n. f. [p.seb, Saxon ; racd, Dutch.] 

Counfel. 

The man is blcft that hath not lent 
To wicked read his ear. Stemhold. 

Saying; law. This word is in both fenfes obfoletc. 

'Phis reads is. rife that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unfoft. 

In humble dales is footing fall. 

The trade is not fo tickle. Spenfer. 

To READ. v. a. pret. read, part. paff. read. [paeS, Saxon.] 

To perufe any thing written. 

I have feen her lake forth paper, write upon’t, read it, 
and afterwards leal it. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The pa/Tage you muft have read, though fince flipt o\it iff 
your memory. Pope. 

If we have not leifure to read over the book itfelf regularly, 
then by the titles of chapters we may be directed to pcrule 
feveral fcit ions. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To difeover by characters or marks. 

An armed corfc did lye. 

In whofe dead face he read great anagnanimity. Spenfet 
To learn by obfervation. 

Thofe about her 

From her/hall read the perfeit ways of honour. Shakefp. 
To know fully. 

O mod delicate fiend! 

Who is’t can read a woman ? Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Read. v. n. 

1. I o perform the ail of perufing writing. 

It /hall be with him, and he mall read therein, that he may 
l«rn to fe.,i the Lord. De ut. xvii. to. 

2. 1 o be ftudious in books. 

’Tis fore that Fleur)' reads. 

To know by reading. 

I have read of an eaftern king, who put a judge to death 
for an iniquitous fentencc. Swift 

Read, particip. adj. [from ready the verb read is pronounced 
reed -, the preterite and participle red. J Skilful by reading 
Virgil s/hepherds arc too well read in the phiiofophv of 
■Lpicurus. r A 7 j 

, Dryden . 

c have a poet among us, of a genius as exalted as his 
nature, and who is very well read in Longinus his treatife 
conccrnmg the lublime. Addifon's Guardian, N J icS 

Reading, n.f. [fsom read,] 

1. Study in books ; perufal of books. 

1 hough reading and converfation may fornifh us with 
many ideas of men and things, yet it is our own meditation 
muft form our judgment. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Lefs reading tlu .i makes felons Tcape, 

Lcls human genius than God gives an ape. 

Can make a Cibber. 

A lecture; a preleition. 

Publick recital. 

1 he > ws alwa )’ s had [heir weekly readings of the law. 

/>■ , Hooker, b. v. f. 

Give attendance to reading, exhortation and doitrine. 

V ariation of copies. * Tim. iv. 13 

1 hat learned prelate has reftored fome of the readme, 

tile authors with great fagacity. ,feint % • 

[„ Set JW, I.a.in/'K :Z Cm 

ol regaining. J / » 

rcr^f a,,y ,hlt »f Yrevigi was „, aTOrt , r 

„ - r rr .. Bacon, 


reading 

1 ay\* 1 o* 

When they have taken a degree, they get into orders, and 
follicit a rcaderjhip. Swift’s Mifceilanies. 

Rea dily, aclv. [from ready.] Expeditely ; with little hinde- 
rance or delay. 

My tongue obey’d, and readily could name 
Wliate’er 1 faw. Milton. 

Thofe very things, which are declined as impoffible, are 
readily practicable in a cafe of extreme neceffity. South. 
I readily grant, that one truth cannot contradiil another. 

Locke. 

Every one fometime or other dreams that lie is reading 
papers, in which cafe the invention prompts fo readily , that 
the mind is impefed upon. AddiJ'on’s Spectator, N" 487. 

Re a'diness. n.f [from ready.] 

1. Expeditenefs; promptitude. 

He would not forget the rcadmefs of their king, in aiding 
him when the duke of Bretagne failed him. Bacon. 

He opens himfejf to the man of bufinefs with reluitancy, 
but offers himfclf to the vifits of a friend with facility and all 
the meeting rcadinefs of defire. South. 

2. The Hate of being ready or fit for any thing. 

Have you an army ready ? 

—The centurions and their charges already in the enter¬ 
tainment to' be on foot at an hour’s warning. 

— I am joyful to hear of their rcadinefs. Sbakefp, 

They remained near a month, that they might be in rea- 
Ainefs to attend the motion of the army. ' ~ Clarendon. 

facility ; freedom from hinderance or obftruilion. 

Nature has provided for the readinefs and eafinels of 
fpccch. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

otate of being willing or prepared. 

A pious and wcll-dilpoled mind, attended with a readinefs 
to obey the known will of God, is the fureft means to en¬ 
lighten the under/landing to a belief of chriftianity. South. 

I'beir conviition grew fo ftrong, that they embraced the 
fame truths, and laid down their lives, or were always in a 
rcadinefs to do it, rather than depart from them. Addifon. 

Read.mi ssion. n.J. [re and admijfion.] The act of admit¬ 
ting again. 

In an exhaufted receiver, animals, that feem as they were 
dead, revive upon the readmijfton of fre/h air. Arbuthnot. 

1 o Rea dmit.il [re and admit.] To let in again. 

_ I fine evils I del'erve, 

V ct defpair not of his final pardon, 

Whofe ear is ever open, and his eye 

Gracious to readmit the foppliant. Milton’s Agonijles. 

After twenty minutes I readmitted the air. Derham. 

to deck a-ne w. ^ ^ ^ T ° dccoratc a g a in ; 

i he ftreams now change their languid blue. 

Regain theur glory, and their fame renew, 

REA'DY 5 re “ Un ?'“ de - 

Saxon./ ’ ’ rt<h, Swedilh j hjaabo, nimble, 

I. 1 rompt; not delayed. 

kingdom "ZcTfT ^ the reaS ^ mone >' ° f in this 
0 , , ’ bc ^ aup c they never fail of a price abroad. Temple 

He overlook’d his hinds; their pay was juft ' 

2 Fit for T Jy: f ° r hc rCOrn ’ d t0 0 0 ° n tru/E 
* A ,, e? rpofei not to feek. 

All dungs are ready, if 0 ur minds be fo. 
erilh the man whofe mind is backward now 1 
IW ?? Iliff Uoba ; 

One ha„ 5 C ,V? “5 “ ‘ a' P ° in ' of battlc - 

And in 1 L / word ’ an< l on e the pen employs, 

my lap fhe ready paper lies. Dryden 

The hr ft CrC w ‘. tb rea <b knives bereave 

.jn a a 14 P bPe » an d in full bowls receive 
l he ftreaming blood. r>„ , , . 

be’rode/ay. accommo *l atcd to .ny defign, Co a s tta ftLTi'L 

PrCVail - king 

Death ready /lands to interpofe his dart. Afihnt 

1 he imagination is always relllels and Dr y^f n - 

bemg laid afide, is readv r Y Jels ’ and the will, realon 

VV-fling; eag ; r ,s "^ tor every extravagaatprojecl. Locke. 

al“y“’4’“!mLf t rL f “ CC f d they would, are 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

5- Being 


Dryden. 

Shakefp. 
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hath to 
Preface. 

Milton . 


IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 
To make preparations, 
a large upper room ; there make ready 
Mar. xiv. 15. 


REA 

Being at the point; not diftant; near ; about to do or be. 
He knoweth that the day of darknefs is ready at hand, fob. 
Satan ready now 

To ftoop with weary’d wings and willing feet 
On this world. Milton s Paradifc Lojl. 

Being at hand ; next to hand. 

A fapling pine he wrench’d from out the ground, 

The readiejl weapon that his fury found. Dryden. 

7. Facil ; eafy ; opportune ; near. 

Sometimes the readiejl way, which a wife man 
conquer, is to fly. Hooker s 

The race cleft. 

Safe towards Canaan from the fliore advance 
1 hrough the wild defert, not the readiejl way. 

Proud of their conqueft,. prouder of their prey, 

They leave the camp, and take the readiejl way. Dryden. 
The ready way to be thought mad, is to contend that you 
are not fo. Spectator , N J 577. 

8. Quick ; not done with hefitation. 

A ready confcnt often fubjefts a woman to contempt. 

Clariffa. 

9. Expedite ; nimble ; not embarrafled ; not flow. 

Thofe, who fpeak in publick, are much better accepted, 
when they can deliver their difeourfe by the help of a lively 
genius and a ready memory, than when they are forced to 
read all. 

10. To make Ready. 

He will (hew you 

for us. 

Rea'dy. adv. Readily ; fo as not to need delay. 

We will go ready armed before the children of Ifracl. Nam. 
Rea'dy. n.f. Ready money. A low word. 

Lord Strutt was not flufh in ready, cither to go to law, or 
clear old debts. Arbuthnot’s Hijloiy of fobn Bull. 

Re affi'rmance. n.f. [re and affirmance.] Second confir¬ 
mation. 

Caufcs of deprivation arc a conviftion before the ordinary 
of a wilful maintaining any doftrine contrary to the thirty- 
nine articles, or aperfifting therein without revocation of his 
error, or a reaffirmance after fuch revocation. Ayliffic. 

RE'AL. adj. [reel, Fr. realis, Latin.] 

1. Relating to tilings not perfons ; not pcrfonal. 

Many are perfeft in men’s humours, that are not greatly 
capable of the real part of bufinc-fs; which is the conftitution 
of one that hath ftudied men more than books. Bacon. 

2. Not fiftitious ; not imaginary ; true ; genuine. 

We do but deferibe an imaginary world, that is but little 
a-kin to the real one. Glanvill's Scepf. 

When I place an imaginary name at the head of a cha- 
rafter, I examine every letter of it, that it may not bear any 
refemblance to one that is real. Addifon. 

3. In law, confifting of things immoveable, as land. 

I am haftening to convert my fmall eftate, that is pcrfonal, 
into real. Child's Difeourfe of Trade. 

Re'alcar. n.f. A mineral. 

Realgar or fandaracha is red arfenick. Harris. 

Put realgar hot into the midft of the quickfilvcr, whereby 
it may be condenfed as well from within as without. Bacon. 
Reality, n.f [realite, Fr. from real.'] 

1. 'Fruth ; verity ; what is, not what merely leems. 

I would have them well verfed in the Greek and Latin 
poets, without which a man fancies that he underftands 
a critic, when in reality he does not comprehend his meaning. 

Addifon's Spectator, N° 291. 
The bed accounts of the appearances of nature in any 
fingle inftance human penetration can reach, comes infinitely 
fhort of its reality and internal conftitution; for who can 
fearch out the Almighty’s works to perfeftion ? Cheyne. 

2. Something intrinficalJy important ; not merely matter of 
fhow. 

Of that (kill the more thou know!ft. 

The more fhe will acknowledge thee her head. 

And to realities yield all her fhows. 

Made fo adorn for thy delight the more. Milton. 

To Re'alize. v. a. [real!for, Fr. from real.] 

1. To bring into being or aft. 

Thus we realize what Archimedes had only in hypothefis, 
weighing a fingle grain againft the globe of earth. Clanvill. 

As a Diocefan, you are like to exemplify and realize every 
word of this difeourfe. South. 

2. To convert money into land. 

Re'ally. adv. [from real .] 

j. With aftual exiftence. 

There cannot be a more important cafe of confidence for 
men to be relolved in, than to know certainly how far Clod 
accepts the will for the deed, and how far he does not; and 
to be informed truly when men do really will a thing, and 
when they have really no power to do, what they have 
willed. South. 

2 . In truth ; truly ; not fecmingly. 

The underftanding reprefents to the will things really evil, 
under the notion of good. South. 


r tally 

Swift, 

Tonne. 


Shakcfp, 

Miltn-. • 
Pope. 


REA 

Thefe orators inflame the people, whofe anger i 
a fhort fit of madnefs. 

3. It is a flight corroboration of an opinion. 

Why really fixty-five is fomewhat old. 

Realm, n.f. [roiaulme, French.] 

1. A kingdom ; a king’s dominion. 

Is there any part of that realm, or any nation therein, which 
have not yet been fubdued to the crown of England. Spcnf 
They had gather’d a wife council to them 
Of ev’ry realm, that did debate this bufinefs. 

A fon whofe worthy deeds 
Raife him to be the fecond in that realm. 

1. Kingly government. This fenfe is not frequent 
Learn each fmall people’s genius, policies. 

The ant’s republick, and the realm of bees. 

Rea'lty. n.f. [a word peculiar, I believe, to ATilton.] 

Realty means not in this place reality in oppofition to fho W . 
but loyalty ; for the Italian Diftionary explains the adjedfive 
reale by loyal. Pearce on Milton; 

O heaven, that fuch refemblance of the higheft 
Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
Remain not. Adiltoils Paradife Lojl, b. vj 

Ream. n. f. [rame, Fr. riem, Dutch.] A bundle of pap c j 
containing twenty quires. 

All vain petitions mounting to the fky. 

With reams abundant this abode fupply. p^. 

To Rea'njmate. v. a. [re and animo, Lat.J To revive - to 
reftore to life. 

We arc our reanimated anceftors, and antedate their re- 
furreftion. GlanvilPs Scepf. 

The young man left his own body brcathlefs on the ground, 
while that of the doc was reanimated. Spectator, N J 578, 
To Reanne'x. v. a. [re and annex.] To annex again. 

King Charles was not a little inflamed with an ambition to 
repurchafe and reannex that dutchy. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To REAP. v. a. [pepan, Saxon.] 

1. To cut corn at harveft. 

From Ireland come I with my ftrength. 

And reap the harveft which that rafeal fow’d. Shakefp. 

When ye reap the harveft, thou fhalt not wholly reap the 
corners of thy field. Lev. xix. 9. 

7 'he hire of the labourers, which have reaped down your 
fields, is kept back by fraud. fa. v. 5. 

Is it fitting in this very field. 

Where I fo oft have reap'd, fo oft have till’d. 

That I fhould die for a deferter ? Gay. 

2. To gather; to obtain. 

They that love the religion which they profefs, may have 
failed in choice, but yet they are fure to reap what benefit the 
fame is able to aft'ord. Hooker. 

What fudden anger’s this ? how have I reap'd it? Soak. 
This is a thing. 

Which you might from relation likcw'ife reap. 

Being much fpokc of. Shakcfp. Cymbelir.t. 

Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing of God’s 
juftice from reaping that glory in our calamities, which we 
robbed him of in our profperity. King Charles. 

To Reap. v. n. To harveft. 

They that fow in tears, (hall reap in joy. Pfalm exxvi. 5. 
Rea'per. n.f. [from reap.] One that cuts corn at harveft. 
Your (hips are not well mann’d. 

Your mariners are muliteers, people 
Ingroft by fwift imprefs. Shakefp. Ant. and Clcop. 

From hungry reapers they their (heaver withhold. Sand. 
Here Ceres’ gifts in waving profpeft (land, 

And nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand. Pope. 

A thoufand forms he wears. 

And firft a reaper from the field appears. 

Sweating he walks, while loads of golden grain 
O’crcharge the fhouldcrs of the feeming fwain. Pope. 
Rea'pxnghook. n.f. [reaping and hook.] A hook ufed to cut 
corn in harveft. 

Some are brib’d to vow it looks 
Moft plainly done by thieves with reapinghools. Dryden. 
REAR. n.f. [arrieare, French.] 

1. The hinder troop of an army, or the hinder line of a fleet. 

The rear admiral, an arch pirate, was afterwards (lain with 
a great (hot. Knollcs's HiJlory of the Turks. 

Argive chiefs 

Fled from his well-known face, with wonted fear. 

As when his thund’ring fword and pointed fpear 
Drove headlong to their (hips, and glean’d ch a rear. DryL 
Snowy headed winter leads, 

Yellow autumn brings the rear. I Pallet. 

2. The laft clafs. 

Coins I place in the rear , becaufe made up of both the 
other. P each am. 

Rear. aelj. [hpepe, Saxon.] 

1. Raw; half roafted ; half fodden. 

2. Early. A provincial word. 

O’er yonder hill does fcant the dawn appear. 

Then why does Cuddy leave his cot fo rear ? Gay. 

7 To Rear* 
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To Rear. v.a. [aptepan, Saxon.] 

*’ ^ All the people (houted with a loud voice, for the rearing 
up of the houfc of the Lord. l Efdr. v. 62. 

Who now (hall rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes. Mdl0 "' 

2. To lift up from a fall. 

Down again (he fell unto the ground, 

But he her quickly rear'd up again. Da. .Jpeecn, b. 1. 

In adoration at his feet I fell 

Submifs : he rear'd me. Miitoit. 

3. To move upwards. ( 

Up to a hill anon his fteps he rear'd. 

From whofe high top to ken the profpeft round. Mil ton. 

jl. To bring up to maturity. . . 

No creature goeth to generate, whilft the female is bufy in 
fitting or rearing her young. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory. 

They were a very hardy breed, and reared their young ones 
without any care. ' Mortimer's Hujbetndry. 

They flourifh’d long in tender blifs, and rear'd 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themfelves. Thonfen. 

5. To educate; to inftruft. 

He wants a father to proteft his youth. 

And rear him up to virtue. _ Southern. 

They have in every town publick nurferies, where all pa¬ 
rents, except cottagers and labourers, are obliged to fend their 
infants to be reared and educated. Swift. 

6. To exalt; to elevate. 

Charity decent, modeft, eafy, kind. 

Softens the high, and rears the abjeft mind. Prior. 

7. Toroufe; to ftir up. 

Into the naked woods he goes. 

And feeks the tufley boar to rear. 

With well-mouth’d hounds and pointed fpear. Dryden. 
Rearward, n.f. [from rea.] 

1. The laft troop. 

He from the beginning began to be in the rearward, and 
before they left fighting, was too far oft'. Sidney. 

The ftandard of Dan was the rearward of the camp. Nurit. 

2. The end ; the tail; a train behind. 

Why follow’d not, when (he faid Tybalt’s dead. 

Thy father or thy mother ? 

But with a rearward following Tybalt’s death, 

Romeo is banifhed. Shakefp. Romeo ami Juliet. 

3. The latter part. In contempt. 

He was ever in the rearward of the fafliion. Shakefp. 
Rea'rmouse. n.f [more properly reremoufe-, hpejiemu/, Sax.] 
The leather-winged bat. 

Some war with rearmice for their leathern wings 
To make my fmall elves coats. Shakefp. 

Of flying fifhes, the wings are not feathers, but a thin kind 
of (kin, like the wings of a bat or Yearmouje. Abbot. 

To Reasce'nd. v. n. [re and afeend.] To climb again. 

When as the day the heaven doth adorn, 

I wifti that night the noyous day would end ; 

And when as night hath us of light forlorn, 

I wifti that day would (hortly reafeend. Spenfcr. 

Taught by the heav’nly mufe to venture down 
The dark defeent, and up to reafeend. Milton. 

Thefe puiffant legions, whofe exile 
Hath empty’d heav’n, (hall fail to reafeend, 

Self-rais’d, and repoflefs their native feat ? Milton. 

ToReascf/nd. v.a. To mount again. 

When the god his fury had allay’d. 

He mounts aloft, and reajeends the (kies. Addifon. 

REA'SON. n.f. [raifon, Fr. ratio, Lat.J 

1. The power by which man deduces one propofition from an¬ 
other, or proceeds from premifes to confequcnccs; the ra¬ 
tional faculty. 

Reafon is the tlireftor of man’s will, difeovering in aftion 
what is good ; for the laws of well-doing are the diftales of 
right reafon. Hooker, b. i. f. 7. 

Though brutilh that conteft and foul, 

W hen reafon hath to deal with force ; yet fo 
Moft reafon is that reafon overcome. Milton, 

Dim, as the borrow’d beams of moon and ftars 
To lonely, weary, wand’ring travellers. 

Is reafon to the foul : and as on high, 

Thofe rowling fires difeover but the fky. 

Not light us here ; fo reafon's glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to allure our doubtful wav. 

But guide us upward to a better dav. ' Dryden . 

It would be well, if people would not lav fo much weight 
on their own reafon in matters of religion, as to think ev?ry 
thing impoflible and abfurd, which they cannot conceive: 
how often do wc contradict the right rules of reafon in the 
whole courfe of our lives ? reafon itfelf is true and juft, but 
the reafen of every particular man is weak and vvave’ring 
perpetually lwaycd and turn’d by his interefts, his paffiona 
and his vices. Swift's Mifcllanies. 

2. Laule ; ground or principle. 

V irtue and vice are not arbitrary things, but there is a na- 
tural and eternal reafon for that goodnefs and virtue, and 
againft vice and wickedncfs. Tillotfon 


Shakefp. Ant. end Cleop. 


Spenfcr. 


d, Caufe efficient. _ ; 

Spain is thin fown of people, partly by reafon of the ffcri- 
lity Of the foil, and partly their natives are exhaufted by fo 
many employments in fuch vaft territories as they poffcfs. Bac: 

The reafon of the motion of the balance in a wheel watch, 
is by the motion of the next wheel. Hale. 

By reafon of the ficknefs of a reverend prelate, I have been 
overruled to approach this place. Sprat; 

I have not obferved equality of numbers in my verfe ; 
partly by reafon of my haftc, but more efpecially becaufe I 
would not have my fenfe a (lave to fyllables. Dryden. 

4. Final caufe. 

ReaJ'on, in the Englifli language, fometimes is taken for 
true and clear principles ; fometimes for clear and fair de¬ 
ductions ; fometimes for the caufe, particularly the final 
caufe : but here for a faculty in man. Locke. 

5. Argument; ground ofpcrfualion; motive. 

" I ma(k the bufinels from the common eye 
For fundry weighty reafons. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If it be natural, ought wc not rather to conclude, that 
there is fome ground and reafon for thefe fears, and that na¬ 
ture hath not planted them in us to no purpofe. Tillotfon. 

6. Ratiocination ; difeurfive power. 

When (he rates things, and moves from ground to ground. 
The name of reafon fhe obtains by tnis; 

But when by reafon (he the truth hath found. 

And ftandeth fixt, (he underftanding is. Davies » 

7. Clearnefs of faculties. 

Lovers and madmen have their Teething brains. 

Such (haping fantafies that apprehend 

More than cool reafon ever comprehends, Shakefp. 

When valour preys on reafon, 

It eats the fword it fights with. 

8. Right; juftice. 

I was promis’d on a time. 

To have reajon for my rhyme : 

From that time unto this feafon, 

I receiv’u nor rhyme nor reafon. 

Are you in earned ? 

Ay, and rclolv’d withal 

To do myfelf this reafon and this right. Shakefp. 

'Fhe papifts ought in reafon to allow them all the excules 
they make ufe of for thcmielves ; liich as an invincible igno¬ 
rance, oral tradition and authority. Stilling feet. 

Let it drink deep in thy moft vital part; 

Strike home, and do me reafon in thy heart. Dryden. 

9. Reaionable claim ; juft praftice. 

God brings good out of evil; and therefore it were but 
reafon we fhould truft God to govern his own world, and wait 
till die change comcth, or the reafon be difeovered. Taylor. 

Gonicience, not acting by law, is a boundlcls prelumptuoixs 
thing; and, for any one by virtue thereof, to challenge him- 
Jc.i a privilege of doing what he will, and o( being unaccount¬ 
able, is in all reafon too much, citherfor man or angel. South. 

A icverc rcflcftion iVIontaigne has made on princes, thac 
we ought not in reafon to have any expeftatious of favour from 
lhc ™- Dryden's Dedication to Aurengzebe. 

Wc have as great aflurance that there is a God, as the na¬ 
ture of the thing to be proved is capable of, and as we could 
in reajon expeft to have. Tillotfon's Preface. 

When any thing is proved by as good arguments as a thino 
of that kind is capable of, we ought not in reafon to doubt of 
its exiftence. <j~>1 r 

10. Rationale ; juft account. ■'*** 

1 o render a reajon of an effeft or phenomenon, is to de* 
duce it from lomething elfe more known than itfelf. Boyle 

11. Moderation ; moderate demands. J 

rhe moft probable way of bringing Franee to reafon, would 
be by the making an attempt upon the Spani(h Weft Indies 
and by that means to cut oft all communication with this 
great fource of riches. JMf on. 

Tu Reason, v. n. [raifonner, Fr.J d 

1 prmiifef Ue rat ' 0nalI y ’ to dcJucc confequcnccs juftly from 

r *°™ n ’ in ; hc of the firft grace, can merit the 

kcot.d , tor reafon they do not, who think fo ; unlefs a beg¬ 
gar, by receiving one alms, can merit another. South 

Ideas, as ranked under names, are thofe, that for the moft 
part men reafon of within themfelves, and always thofe which 
they commune about with others. ' L k 

■A hv % man > Z afon ' mg and kllowIcJ S c only about*the 
ideas ex j (ling m his own minJ ; and our knowledge and rea 

*°"'y as ^ —Wwith SSh 


our particular ideas. 

Love is not to be reafon'd down, or loft 
In high ambition. 

In the lonely grove, 

’ rwas there juft and good he reafon'd [irons, 
Glear d fome great truth. B 

. 1 o debate ; to difeourfe ; to talk 
count. Not in ufe. 

Reafon with the fellow. 

Before you pumfli him, where he heard this 
2 J Lx 


Locke, 


AJdifo 


'on. 


Tickcll. 

to take or give an ac- 


Shaiefp. 
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I reafon'd with a Frenchman yefterday. 

Who told me in the narrow feas, 

T here mi ('carried a vcflel of our country. Shakefp. 

Stand ftill, that I may reafon with you of all the righteous 
acts of the Lord. i Sam. xii. 7. 

To raifc difquifitions; to make enquiries. 

Jcfus, perceiving their thoughts, faid, what reafon ye in 
your hearts? " Luke v. 22. 

They reafon'd high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate. Milton. 

Already by thy reafoning this I guefs, 

Who art to lead thy offspring ; and fuppofeft, 

'l hat bodies bright and greater fhould not fcrve 

The lefs not bright. Milton. 

Down reafon then, at leaft vain reafoning down. Milt. 

To Rea'son. v. a. To examine rationally. This is a French 
mode of fpeech. 

When they are clearly difcovcred, well digested, and well 
rcafoned in every part, there is beauty in fuch a theory. Burn. 

Reasonable, adj. [raifon, Fr.J 

1. Having the faculty of reafon ; endued with reafon. 

She perceived her only fon lay hurt, and that his hurt was 
fo deadly, as that already hi! life had loft ufe of the reafonable 
and almoft fenfible part. Sidney. 

2. Adling, fpeaking or thinking rationally: 

The parliament was diffolved, and gentlemen furnifhed 
with fuch forces, as were held fulficient to hold in bridle either 
the malice or rage of reafonable people. Hayward. 

3. Juft; rational; agreeable to reafon. 

A law may be reafonable in itfelf, although a man does not 
allow it, or does not know the reafon of the lawgivers. Swift. 

4. Not immoderate. 

Let all things be thought upon. 

That may with reafonable fwiftnefs add 

More feathers to our wings. Shakcfp. Henry V. 

5. Tolerable; being in mediocrity, 

I could with reafonable good manner receive the falutation 
of her and of the princels Pamela, doing them yet no further 
reverence than one princels oweth to another. Sidney. 

A good way diftant from the nigra rupes, there are four le- 
veral lands of reafonable quantity. Abbot's Defer, of the IVorld. 

Notwithftanding thefe defeats, the Englifh colonics main¬ 
tained thcmfelves in a reafonable good eftate, as long as they 
retained their own ancient laws. Davies on Ireland. 

Reasonableness, n.f. [from reafonable .] 

j. The faculty of reafon. 

2. Agreeablcnefs to reafon. 

They thought the work would be better done, if thofe, 
who had fatistied thcmfelves with the rcafonablenefs of what 
they wilh, would undertake the converting and difpofing of 
other men. Clarendon. 

The paflive reafon, which is more properly rcafonablenefs, 
is that order and congruity which is impreffed upon the thing 
thus wrought; as in a watch, the whole frame and contex¬ 
ture of it carries a rcafonablenefs in it, the paflive impreflion 
of the reafon or intellectual idea that was in the artift. Hale. 
Moderation. 

ea'sonably. adv. [from reafonable .] 

1 Agreeably to reafon. 

Chaucer makes Arcite violent in his love, and unjuft in the 
purfuit of it; yet when he came to die, he made him think 
more reafonably. Drydm's Preface to Fables. 

2 . Moderately ; in a degree reaching to mediocrity. 

Some man reafonably ftudied in the law, fhould be perfuaded 
to go thither as chancellor. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

If we can by induftry make our deaf and dumb perfons rea¬ 
fonably perfect in the language and pronunciation, he may be 
alfo capable of the fame privilege of underftanding by the'eye 
what is fpoken. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Reasoner. n.f. [ raifonncur,Yx. from reafon.'] One who rca- 
fons; an arguer. 

Due reverence pay 
To learn’d Epicurus ; fee the way 
By which this reas'ner of fo high renown 
Moves through th’ ecliptick road the rolling fun. Blackm. 
The terms are loofe and undefined ; and what lefs becomes 
a fair rea/oner, he puts wrong and invidious names on every 
thing to colour a falfe way of arguing. Addifon. 

Thofe reafoners , who employ fo much of their zeal for the 
upholding the balance of power in Chriftendom, by their 
practices arc endeavouring to deftroy it at home. Swift. 

Reasoning, n.f. [from reafon.] Argument. 

Thofe who would make ufe of folid arguments and ftrong 
rcafonings to a reader of fo delicate a turn, would be like thac 
fooJifh people, who worfhiped a fly, and (aerified an ox to it. 

Addifon's Freeholder , N J 32. 

Reasonless, adj. [from reafon.'] Void of reafon. 

This proffer is abfurd and reafonlefs. Shakcfp. Hen. VI. 

Is it 

Her true perfection, or my falfe trailfgreflion. 

That makes me reafonlefs to reafon thus ? Shakcfp. 

That they wholly direct the reafonlefs mind, I am rclolved ; 
for all thofe which were created mortal, as birds and beads, 
arc left to their natural appetites. Raleigh's FUJI, of the IVorld. 
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Thefe reafons in love’s law have paft for good, 
Though fond and reafonlefs to feme. Milton's Agonies 
Reasse'mble. v. a. [rr and affemble.] To coiled anew ' 
There reaffembling our afflicted pow'rs, 

Confult how to oft'end our enemy. 

To Reassert, v. a. [re and affert.] To affert anew " 
maintain after fufpenfion or ceflation. 

His fteps I followed, his doctrine I rcajfcrtcd. Atterbu n 
Young Oreftes grown 
To manly years fhould reafjert the throne. 

To Reassu'me. v. a. [ reaffumo , Lat. re and 
refume; to take again. 

To him the fon return’d 
Into his blifsful bofom reafjum'd. 

In glory as of old. 

Nor only on the Trojans fell this doom. 

Their hearts at laft the vanquifh’d reajfume. 

For this he reajfumes the nod, 

While Semele commands the god. 

After Henry VIII. had rcajfumed the fupremacy, a ftatutc 
was made, by which all do&ors of the civil law might be 
made chancellors. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

To Reassu're. [raffurer, Ys.] To free from fear; to rdlore 

from terrour. 

They rofe with fear. 

Till dauntlefs Pallas reaffurd the reft. Drydn. 

Rfate. n.f. A kind of long (mail grafs that grows in water, 
and complicates itfelf together. 

Let them lie dry fix months to kill the water-weeds; a$ 
water-lilies, candocks, rcatc and bulrufhes. iPalton. 

To Reave, v. a. prct. reft, [paepian, Saxon; whence to bereave.] 

1. To take away by ftealth or violence. An obioletc word. 

Demounting from his lofty ftced, 

He to him leapt, in mind to reave his life. 

Some make his mcafhy bed, but reave his reft 
Who can be bound by any folemn vow, 

To do a murd’rous deed, to rob a man. 

To force a fpoilcfs virgin’s chaflity, 

To reave the orphan of his pa riraony, 

And have no other reafon for his wrong. 

But that he was bound by a folemn oath. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

2 . It was ufed as well in a good as bad fenfe. 

They fought my troubled fenfe how to deccave 
With talk, that might unquiet fancies reave. Hubherd. 
Each fuccceding time addeth or reaveth goods and evils, 
according to the occafions itfelf produceth. Came. 

To REBA'PTIZE. v.a. [ rcbaptifer,Yx. re and laptize.] To 
baptize again. 

Underftanding that the rites of the church were obferved, 
he approved of their baptifm, and would not fuffer them to 
be rebaptized. AyUffe's Parergon. 

Rebaptiza'tion. n.f. [rebaptifation, Fr. from rebaptize. ] 
Renewal of baptifm. 

In maintainancc of rebaptization, their arguments are built 
upon this, that hereticks arc not any part of the church of 
Chrift. Hooker , b. iii. j. I. 

To Reba'te. v. n. [rebattre, Fr.] To blunt; to beat to ob- 
tufenefs ; to deprive of keenncls. 

He doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, ftudy and (aft. Sbaifp. 

The icy goat, the crab which fquare the feales; 

With thole of aries trine content to hate 
The feales of libra, and her rays rebate. 

He modifies his firft fevere decree; 

The keener edge of battle to rebate, 

The troops for honour fighting, not for hate. 

My flagging foul flics under her own pitch, 

My fcnfcs too are dull and ftupify’d. 

Their edge rebated. Dryden’s Don Scbaf ian. 

Their innocence unfeign’d long joys afford 
To the honeft nuptial bed, and, in the wane 
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Of life, rebate the miferics of age, 

Re beck, n. f. [rebec, Fr. ribecca, Italian.] 
fiddle. 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks found, 

To many a youth and many a maid, 

Dancing in the checker’d fliade. 

RE'BEL. n. f. [rcbellc, Fr. rcbcllis, Lat.] 
lawful authority. 

The mercilcfs Macdoncl 
Worthy to be a rebel ; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do fwarm upon him. 

The rebels there are up, 

And put the Englifhmcn unto the fword. 

Shall man from nature’s fandiion ftray, 

A rebel to her rightful fway. Fenton- 

1 o Rebe'l. v. n. [rcbello, Lat.J To rife in oppofition againft 
lawful authority. 

Boys, immature in knowledge. 

Pawn their experience to their prefent pleaforc, 

And fo rebel to judgment. Shakcfp. Ant. a>.J Cleopatra^ 
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If they perceive diffention in our looks. 

How will their grudging ftomachs' be provok’d 

To wilful difobedience, and rebel? Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Such finding rogues as thefe footh every paflion. 

That in the nature of their lords rebels ; 

Bring oil to fire. Shakefp. King Lear. 

There was a time, when all the body’s members 
Rebell’d againft the belly. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Arm’d“with thy might, rid heav’n of thefe rebel! , d. Milt. 
How cou’d my hand rebel againft my heart ? 

How cou’d your heart rebel againft your reafon ? Dryden. 
Part of the angels rebelled againft God, and thereby loft 
their happy ftate. Locke. 

RebeLler. n.f. [from rebel.] One that rebels. Did1. 

Rebellion, n.f. [rebellion, Fr. rebellio, Lat. from rebel. ] 
Infurredlion againft lawful authority. 

Pie was victorious in rebellions and feditions of people. Bac. 
Adam’s fin, or the curfe upon it, did not deprive him 
of his rule, but left the creatures to a rebellion or retaliation. 

Bacon's Holy IVar. 

Raz’d by rebellion from the books of life. Milton. 

Rebellious, adj. [from rebel.] Opponent to lawful autho¬ 
rity. 

From the day that thou didft depart out of Egypt, until ye 
came unto this place, ye have been rebellious againft the 
Lord. Dcutr. ix. 7. 

This our fon is ftubborn and rebellious, he will not obey 
our voice. Dcutr. xxi. 20. 

Rebe'lliously. adv. [from rebellious.] In oppofition to law¬ 
ful authority; 

When one Ihewcd him where a nobleman, that had rebel- 
lioufy born arms againft him, lay very honourably intombed, 
and advifed the king to deface the monument; he faid, no, 
no, but I would all the reft of mine enemies were as honour¬ 
ably intombed. Camden's Remains. 

Rebe'lliousness. n.f. [from rebellious.] The quality of 
being rebellious. 

To RebeLlow. v. n. [re and bellow.] To bellow in return ; 
to echo back a loud noife. 

He loudly bray’d with beaftly yelling found. 

That all the fields rebellowed again. Fairy Sjucen. 

The refilling air die thunder broke, 

The cave rebellow'd, and the temple fhook. Dryden. 

From whence were heard, rebellowing to the main, 

The roars of lions. Dryden's JEneis. 

Re bo action, n.f. [reboo, Lat.J The return ol a loud bel¬ 
lowing found. 

To Rebou nd, v. n. [rebondir, Fr. re and bound.] To fpring 
back ; to be reverberated; to fly back, in confequence of mo¬ 
tion imprefl'ed and refilled by a greater power. 

Whether it were a roaring voice of mod favage wild bcafts, 
or a rebounding echo from the hollow mountains. Wild. xvii. 
It with rebounding furge the bars alfail’d. Milton. 

Life and death are in the power of the tongue, and that 
not only diredly with regard to the good or ill we may do to 
others, but reflexively with regard to what may rebound to 
ourfelves. Government of the Tongue. 

Bodies which arc abfolutely hard, or fo foft as to be void 
of dafticity, will not rebound from one another: impenetra¬ 
bility makes them only flop. Newton's Opticks. 

^ one bounding from the Ihelfy Ihore, 

Round die defending nymph the waves rebounding roar. Po. 
To Rebou nd. v.a. To reverberate ; to beat back. 

AH our invedhvcs, at their fuppofed errors, fall back with 
a rebounded force upon our own real ones. Decay of Piety 
bilenus fung, the vales his voice rebound, J 

And carry to the Ikies the facred found. Dryden 

How rs, by the foft South Weft * ' 

Open’d, and gather’d by religious hands, 

Rbbo^T J fr‘r aS .[ Km pavement- frUr, 

Kebou nd. n.f [from the verb.] The ad of flyim* back in 

confequence of motion refilled ; refilition. * 0 

I do feel. 

By the rebound of yours, a grief that flioots 

If youTlrikel ball f, 1 I Shak fP- -Antony and Cleopatra. 
r you Unice a ball fidelong, not full upon the furface the 

rebound will be as much the contrary wav whether rb k 

any fuch refilience in echoes may be tried.’ ^Zon 

The weapon with unerring fury flew 

At his left fhoulder aim’d : nor entrance found • 

Harndefi’returned? * fwift ’ 

rr, _ Ry ill chance 

he ftrong rebuff of forne tumultuous cloud 
Inftina with fire and nitre, hurried him ’ 

to if. t<L the V' *• «• 

pofe with fudden violence. ' bcaC back » to °P‘ 
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The lines impofed there were the more queftioned, and re¬ 
pined againft, becaufe they were alflgned to the rebuilding 
and repairing of St. Paul’s church. Clarendon. 

P ine is the fecret, delicate the art, 

To raife the lhades of heroes to our view. 

Rebuild fall’n empires, and old time renew. Tiekell . 

Rebu'kable. adj. [from rebuke .] Worthy of reprehenfion. 
Rebukable 

And worthy fhameful check it were, to Hand 
On mere mechanick compliment. Shakefp. Ant. andCleop. 
To REBU'KE. v. a. [reboueber, Fr.J To chide; to reprehend ; 
to reprefs by objurgation. 

I am alham’d ; does not the Hone rebuke me. 

For being more ftone than it ? Shakefp. IVinter's Tale. 
He was rebuked for his iniquity; the dumb afs, fpeaking 
with man’s voice, forbad the madnefs of the prophet. 2 Pet. 

My fon, defpife not thou the chaftening of the Lord, nor 
faint when thou art rebuked of him. Heb. xii. 15. 

The proud he tam’d, the penitent he cheer’d. 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear’d. Dryden. 

Rebu'ke. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Reprehenfion; chiding exprelfion ; objurgation.- 

Why bear you thefe rebukes, and anfwer not ? Shakefp. 
If he will not yield. 

Rebuke and dread correction wait on us. 

And they lhall do their office. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The channels of waters were feen ; at thy rebuke, O Lord, 
at the blaft of the breath of thy noftrils. Pfalm xviii. 15. 
Thy rebuke hath broken my heart; I am full of heaviness. 

Pfalm lxix. 21. 

The rebukes and chiding to children, fhould be in grave 
and dilpaflionate words. Locke. 

Shall Cibber’s fon, without rebuke. 

Swear like a lord ? Pope. 

Should vice expect to ’fcape rebuke, 

Becaufe its owner is a duke ? Swift's Mifcellanies. 

2. In low language, it fignifies any kind of check. 

He gave him fo terrible a rebuke upon the forehead with his 
heel, that he laid him at his length. L’Ejlrange. 

Rebu'ker. n.f. [from rebuke.] A chider ; a reprehender. 
The revoltcrs are profound to make daughter, though I 
have been a rebuker of them all. Hofea v. 2. 

Re bus. n.J. [rebus, Latin.] A word reprefented by a picture. 
Some citizens, wanting arms, have coined thcmfelves cer¬ 
tain devices alluding to their names, which we call rebus: 
Mafter Jugge the printer, in many of his books, took, toex- 
prefs his name, a nightingale fitting in a bulh with a fcrole 
in her mouth, wherein was written jugge, jugge, jugge. Peac. 
To Rebu't. v.n. [rebuter, PL.] To retire back. Oblwlete. 

I hemfelves too rudely rigorous, 

Aftonied with the ftroke of Jheirown hand. 

Do back rebut, and each to other yielded land. Fa. Siieen. 
Rebu tter. n. f. An anfwer to a rejoinder. 

To Reca ll. v. a. [re and call.] To call back ; to call again ; 
to revoke. & 

They who reca! the church unto that which was at the firft, 
muft fet bounds unto their fpeeclws. Hooker, b. iv. f. 2. 

It Henry were recall’d to life again, 

Thefe news would caufc him once more yield the ghoft. 

•m 1 xi 1 1 „ , Shakefp. Henry VI. p. 

Negleaed long, fhe let the fecret reft. 

Till lov d recalfd it to her lab’ring breaft. Dryden. 

It is ft range the foul fhould never once recal over any of its 
pure native ideas, befote it borrowed any thing from the body: 

never any other ideas, but what derive their original from 
that union. f ‘ 

r l 0 K tbe . churC ;, e j’ wherein thc y were ordained, they mtaht 

cxcoLunlSn “ ^pain of 

uivflS h' c< f " ry ? r " to thc rea<,er ' s "' m . -I-Vsi 

yffes has to reach his own country. Broome’s Notes on Odylf. 

dr™, P r “k T h ° e dominions lie contiguous, be forced'to 
draw from thofe armtes which act againft France, we muft 

ourly expect having thole troops recalled, which they now 

RECALr * 7 r n f thc n k ,id * 1 ? 4 C - •W* A&S. 

of calling b / ;c f k ° mthCVerb - J ' ReV0C3ti0n ' ^ - Power 

. Other decrees 

gainft thee are gone forth, without recall. 

Anri f > e ’ andfince Lsdonc, Lis pa tt recal } 

"T p i, n ! tls P recal, muft be forgotten 
To RtCA'N r. V. Ut.l To ,,,„a ■ J. k 

co comrade wha, one has o^ce laid o, done ' 1 

He lhall do this, or elfe I do recant 

1 P ardon t j ,at 1 lac « pronounced. Shakefp. Mer of Ven 
Eafe would rteant vows made in pain. Inn 

If it be thoueht, that the nnif#* nf ■ n • Miltons 
adding new beauties I fhaL 1 u \r tran flation confifts in 

That the legiflatu’rc Sd L 8 l ° W D ^en. 
ceflion, whenever the neceflitics P t h*'° ? hangC t,lc fuc " 
lo ufeful towards prei'ervin-, <>..r r r ^ km S dom require, is 
know not how to ^recant. ° rell S lon anJ liberty, that I 

Swift. 

Recanta'tion.- 
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S.ecanta’tion. n.f.- [from recant. ] Retractation ; declara¬ 
tion contradictory to a former declaration. 

She could not fee means to join this recantation to the 
former vow. Sidney, b. ii. 

The poor man was imprifoned for this difeovery, and 
forced to make a publick recantation. Stilhngfeet. 

Reca'nter. n.f. [from recant. ] One who recants. 

The publick body, which doth feldom 
Play the recantcr , feeling in itfclf 
A lack of Timon’s aid, hath fenfe withal 
Of its own fall, reftraining aid to Timon. Sbakefp. 

To RECAPl'l ULATE. v. a. [ recapituler , Fr. re and capi- 
tulum , Lat.] To repeat again diftin&ly ; to detail again. 

Hylobares judicioully and refentingly recapitulates your main 
realbnings. More's Divine Dialogues. 

I have been forced to recapitulate thefc things, becaufe 
mankind is not more liable to deceit, than it is willing to 
continue in a plcafing error. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

Recapitulation, n.f. [from recapitulate .] Detail repeated; 
diftindt repetition of the principal points. 

He maketh a recapitulation of the chrittian churches; among 
the reft he addeth the ifle of Eden by name. Raleigh. 

Inftead of raifing any particular ufes from the point that 
has been delivered, let us make a brief recapitulation of the 
whole. South. 

Recapitulatory, adj. [from recapitulate.] Repeating again. 
Recapitulatory cxercifcs. Garretfon. 

To Reca'rry. v. a. [/v and carry .] To carry back. 

When the Turks befieged Malta or Rodcs, pigeons car¬ 
ried and recarried letters. Waltons Angler. 

To Rece'ue. v. n. [reccdo, Latin.] 

1. To fall back; to retreat. 

A deaf noife of founds that never ceafe. 

Confus’d and chiding, like the hollow roar 

Of tides, receding from th’ infulted flioar. Dryden. 

Ye doubts and fears ! 

Scatter’d by winds recede , and wild in forefts rove. Prior. 

* All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual endeavour 
to recede from the center, and every moment would fly out in 
right lines, if they were not violently reftrained by contiguous 
matter. ” Bentley. 

2. To defift. 

I can be content to recede moch from my own interefts and 
perfonal rights. King Charles. 

They hoped that their general aflembly would be perluadcd 
to depart from fome of their demands ; but that, for the pre- 
fent, they had not authority to recede from any one propo¬ 
rtion. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Recei'pt. n.f. [ receptutn, Latin.] 

J. The adl of receiving. 

Villain, thou did’ft deny the gold’s receipt. 

And told me of a miftrefs. Shakejp. Com. cf Err. 

It muft be done upon the reccit of the wound, before the 
patient’s fpirits be overheated. Wifeman's Surgery. 

The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory muft not 
be exprelled like the ccftaiy of a harlequin, on the receipt of 
a letter from his miftrefs. Dryden. 

2. The place of receiving. 

Jefus law Matthew fitting at the receipt of cuftom. Matt. 

3. [Recepte, Fr.] A note given, by which money is acknow¬ 
ledged to have been received. 

4. Reception ; admiflion. 

It is of things heavenly an univcrfal declaration, work¬ 
ing in them, whofe hearts God infpireth with the due conli- 
deration thereof, an habit or difpoiition of mind, whereby 
they arc made fit veffels, both for the receipt and delivery of 
whatfoever fpiritual perfection. hooker, b. v. J. 37. 

5. Reception ; welcome. 

The fame words in my lady Philoclea’s mouth might have 
had a better grace, and perchance have found a gentle/ 
receipt. Sidney. 

6. [From recipe.] Prefcription of ingredients for any compo- 
fition. 

On’s bed of death 

Many receipts he gave me, chiefly one 
Of his old experience th’ only darling. Sbakefp. 

That Medea could make oid men young again, was no¬ 
thing elfe, but that, from knowledge of fimplcs, fhe had 
a receipt to make white hair black. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Wife leeches will not vain receipts obtrude, 

While growing pains pronounce the humours crude. Dryd. 

Some dryly plain, without invention’s aid. 

Write dull receipts how poems may be made. Pope. 

Scribonius found the receipt in a letter wrote to Tiberius, 
and was never able to procure the receipt during the empe¬ 
ror’s life. , Arbutbnot on Coins. 

Receivable, adj. [recevable, Fr. from receive .] Capable of 
being received. Dili. 

To RE CEIVE, v. a. [reeevoir, Fr. rtcipio, Lat.] 

1. To take or obtain any thing as due. 

If by this crime he owes the law his life. 

Why, let the war receive ’t in valiant goic. Sbakefp. 


A certain nobleman went into a far country* to receive for 
himfelf a kingdom, and return. Luke x iv. j 2 | 

2. To take or obtain from another. 

Ye {hall receive of me gifts. Dan. ii. 6. ' 

Though I fhould receive a thoufand fhckcls of filvcr in mine 
hand, yet would I not put forth mine hand againft the king’s 
fon. 2 Sam. xviii. 12* 

What ? fhall we receive good at the hands of God, and ' 
fhall we not receive evil ? fob ii. 10. , 

To them haft thou poured a drink-offering \ fhould I re¬ 
ceive comfort in thefe ? If ]yji £ 

He that doeth wrong, fhall receive for the wrong done 
and there is no relpect of perfons. Col. iii. 25. 

They lived with the friendfhip and equality of brethren; ‘ 
received no laws from one another, but lived ieparately. Lode. 

3. To take any thing communicated. 

Put all in writing that thou giveft out* and receivefl in. 

Eecluf. xlii. 7. 

Draw general concluflons from every particular they meet 
with : thefc make little true benefit of hiftory; nay, being 
of forward and active fpirits, receive more harm by it. Locke. 

The idea of folidity we receive by our touch. Locke. 

The fame inability will every' one find, who fhall go about 
to fafhion in his underftanding any fimple idea, not received 
in by his fenfes or by reflection. Locke. 

To conceive the ideas we receive from fenfation, confider 
them, in reference to the different ways, whereby they make 
their approaches to our minds. Locke. 

4. To embrace intellectually. 

We have (It it down as a law, to examine things to the 
bottom, and not to receive upon credit, or rcjeCt upon impro¬ 
babilities. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

In an equal indiffcrency for all truth; I mean the receiving 
it, in the love of it, as truth ; and in the examination of our 
principles, and not receiving any for fuch, till we are fully 
convinced of their certainty, conlifts the freedom of the un¬ 
derftanding. Locke. 

5. To allow. 

Long received cuftom forbidding them to do as they did, 
there was no excufe to juftify their aCt; unlefs, in the ferip- 
ture, they could fhew fome law, that did licence them thus 
to break a received cuftom. Hooker, b. Ilf 5. 

Will it not be rcceiv d. 

When we have mark’d with blood thofe fleepy two. 

And us’d their very daggers ; that they have don’t ? 

—Who dares receive it other l Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Left any fhould think that any thing in this number eight 
creates the diapafon ; this computation of eight is rather a 
thing received, than any true computation. Bacon. 

6. To admit. 

When they came to Jerufalcm, they were received of the 
church. Alls xr. 4. 

Thou fhalt guide me with thy counfel, and afterward re¬ 
ceive me to glory. Pfa/rn Ixxiii. 2+. 

Let her be fhut out from the camp feven days, and after 
that received in again. Numb. xii. 14. 

Free converfe with perfons of different feCls will enlarge 
our charity towards others, and incline us to receive them 
into all the degrees of unity and affeCtion, which the word of 
God requires. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

7. To take as into a vcffel. 

He was taken up, and a cloud received him out of then- 
fight. Alls i. 9. 

8. To take into a place or ftatc. 

After the Lord had fpoken, he was received up into hea¬ 
ven, and fat on the right hand of God. Alar. xvi. 19. 

9. To conceive in the mind ; to take intdlc&ually. 

To one of your receiving, 

Enough is fhewn. Sbakefp. 

10. To entertain as a gueft. 

Abundance fit to honour, and receive 
Our hcav’nly ftrangcr. Alilton. 

ReciTvedness. n.f. [from received.] General allowance. 
Others will, upon account of the receivednefs of the pro- 
pofed opinion, think it rather worth to be examined, than 
acquiclced in. Boyle. 

Receiver, n.f. [receveur, Fr. from receive.] 

1. One to whom any thing is communicated by another. 

All the learnings that his time could make him receiver of, 
he took as we do air. Sbakefp. Cymbcline. 

She from whofe influence all impreflion came. 

But by receivers impotcncics lame. Donne. 

2, One to whom any tiling is given or paid. 

T here is a receiver, who alone handleth the monies. Bacon. 

In all works of liberality, fbmething more is to be confi- 
dert d, befides the occafion of the givers ; and that is the oc- 
cafion of the receivers. Sprat. 

Gratitude is a virtue, difpofing the mind to an inward 
feme, and an outward acknowledgement of a benefit received, 
together with a readinefs to return the fame, as the occalions 
of the doer fhall require, and the abilities of the receiver ex¬ 
tend to. 8 
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If one third of the money in trade were locked up, land¬ 
holders muft receive one third lefs for theirgoods; a lc(s quan¬ 
tity of money by one third being to be diftributed amongft 
an equal number of receivers. Locke. 

Wood’s halfpence will be offered for fix a penny, and the 
necelfary receivers will be lofers of two thirds in their pay. Sw. 

3. One who partakes of the bleffcd facramenr. 

The fignification and fenfe of the facrament difpofe the fpi- 
rit of the receiver to admit the grace of the fpirit of God there 
configned. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

4. One who cooperates with a robber, by taking the goods 
which he fteals. 

This is a great caufe of the maintenance of thieves, know¬ 
ing their receivers always ready ; tor were there no receivers, 
there would be no thieves. Spcnjer’s State of Ireland. 

5. The veflel into which fpirits arc emitted from the ftill. 

Thefe liquors, which the wide receiver fill. 

Prepar’d with labour, and refin’d with fkill, 

Another courfc to diftant parts begin. B/aekrnore. 

Alkaline fpirits run in veins down the Tides of the receiver 
in diftillations, which will not take fire. Arbutbnot. 

6. The veffel of the air pump, out of which the air is drawn, 
and which therefore receives any body on which experiments 
are tried. 

The air that in exhaufted receivers of air pumps is exhaled 
from minerals, is as true as to elafticity and denfity or rare¬ 
faction, as that we refpire in. Bentley. 

ToRecele'brate. v. a. [re and celebrate.] To celebrate anew. 
French air and Englifh verfe here wedded lie : 

Who did this knot compofe, 

Again hath brought the lilly to the rofe ; 

And with their chained dance, 

Recelebrates the joyful match. Ben). Jobnfon. 

Re'cency. n.f [recens, Lat.J Newncfs; new ftate. 

A fchirrhus in its recency, whilft it is in its augment, re¬ 
quired milder applications than the confirmed one. Wif man. 
Recession, n. f [recenjio, Lat.] Enumeration ; review. 

In this reccnfum of monthly flowers, it is to be underftood 
from its firft appearing to its final withering. Evelyn's Kalen. 
RE'CENT. adj. [recens, Latin.J 
I. New ; not of long exiftence. 

The ancients were of opinion, that thofe parts, where 
Egypt now is, were formerly fea, and that a confiderable por¬ 
tion of that country was recent, and formed out of the mud 
difeharged into the neighbouring fea by the Nile. Woodward. 
Late ; not antique. 

Among all the great and worthy perfons, whereof the 
memory remaineth, either ancient or recent, there is not one 
that hath been tranfported to the mad degree of love. Bacon. 

3. Frefh; not long difmifled from. 

Ulyffes moves, 

Urg’d on by want, and recent from the ftorms. 

The brackifh ouze his manly grace deforms. Pope 

Re'cently. adv. [from recent. J Newly ; frefhly. F ' 

Thofe tubes, which are moft recently made of fluids, are 
mod flexible and moft eafily lengthened. Arbutbnot. 

Rece'ntness. n.f. [from recent.] Newnefs; frefhnefs. 

This inference of the recentnefs of mankind from the re- 
centnefs of thefe apotheofes of gentile deities. Teems too weak 
to bear up this fuppofition of the novitas humani generis. Hale. 
Rece'ptacle. n.f. [receptaculum, Lat.] A veffel or place 
into which any thing is received. r 

When the fharpnefs of death was overcome, he then 
opened heaven, as well to believing gentiles as Jews : heaven 
till then was no receptacle to the fouls of either. Hooker 
The county of Tipperary, the only county palatine in 
Ireland, is by abufc of fome bad ones made a receptacle to rob 
the reft of the counties about it. Spcnjer's State of Ireland 
As in a vault, an ancient receptacle. 

Where for thefe many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried anccftors are packt. o/.-z./v 

1 he eye of ihc foul, or receptacle of fapience and divine 
knowledge. e H.Jhry of ,!« Warid. 

' Left paradife a receptacle prove 

To fpirits foul, and all my trees their prey. Alilton 

Their intelligence, put in at the top of the horn, fhali 
convey ,t into a little receptacle at the bottom. Jddifon 

Thefe are conveniences to private perfons ; inftead of bein^ 
receptacles for the truly poor, they tempt men to pretend p 0 - 
verty, in order to fhare the advantages. 1 

T hough the fupply from this great receptacle below be con- 
tmual and alike to all the globe ; yet when it arrives near the 

«tud« " he3t ,S n ° C f ° Unil0 ™’ * fubjedf to 

Receptibi'lity. » / [receptus, Lat.] Poffibility ofreceAhm 
I be peripatetick matter is a pure unadhiatcd power • and 
this conceited vacuum a mere rcceptibility. rt ’ - 7 

Ra'crPraav fhin^cuivod. 

Reception, n.f. [receptus, Latin.] Biown. 

t. The ad of receiving. 


2 . 
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Both Terve completely for the reception and communication 
of learned knowledge. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

In this animal are found parts official unto nutrition, which 
were its aliment the empty reception of air, provisions had 
been fuperfluous. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

2. The ftate of being received. 

3. Admiflion of any thing communicated. 

Caufes, according ftill 

To the reception of their matter, ad; 

Not to th’ extent of their own fphere. Alilton’s Par. Lojl. 
In fome animals, the avenues, provided by nature for the 
reception of fenfations, are few, and the perception, they are 
received with, obfeure and dull. Locke. 

4. Rcadmiifion. 

All hope is loft 

Of my reception into grace. Alilton 1 Par. Lojl. 

5. The ad of containing. 

I cannot furvey this worlJ of fluid matter, without think¬ 
ing on the hand that firft poured it out, and made a proper 
channel for its reception. AJdiJon. 

6. Treatment at firft coming ; welcome; entertainment. 

This fucceffion of fo many poweriul methods being farther 
preferibed by God, have found lb difeouraging a reception, 
that nothing but the violence of ftorming or battery can pre¬ 
tend to prove fuccefstul. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Pretending to confult 
About the great reception of their king. 

Thither to come. Alilton. 

7. Opinion generally admitted. 

Philofophers, who have quitted the popular dodriues of 
their countries, have fallen into as extravagant opinions, as 
even common reception countenanced. ~ Locke. 

8. Recovery. 

He was right glad of the French king’s reception of thofe 
towns from Maximilian. ''Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Re ceptive. adj. [receptus, Lat.J Having the quality of ad¬ 
mitting what is communicated. 

. being, as it is adive, perfeded by love of that 

infinite good, fhall, as it is receptive, be alfo perfeded with 
thofo fupernatural paffions of joy, peace and delight. Hooker. 

The pretended firft matter is capable of all forms, and the 
imaginary fpace is receptive of all bodies. Glanvill. 

ad^tt'cT** a ^' [ rece P tus * ^at.J Generally or popularly 

Although therein be contained many excellent things, and 
verified upon his own experience, yet are there many alfo 
receptory, and will not endure the left. Brown 

Rece'ss. n.f. [receffus, Latin.] 

1. Retirement; retreat; withdrawing; feceffion. 

Vhat tumults could not do, an army muft; my recefs hath 
given them confidence that I may be conquered. K. Charles. 
i-air I hames fhe haunts, and ev’ry ncighb’ring grove. 
Sacred to foft recefs and gentle love. Prior 

2. Departure. ‘ 

We come into the world, and know not how ; we Jive in 
mm of C f ~ ne,c ‘ ence > and g° hc »ce again, and are as igno- 

7 P\lL? r T fS - , GWfr Lf 

3. Place of retirement; place of Tecrecy ; private abode. 

1 his happy place, our fweet 

Recefs, and only confolation left. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

T -n 6 t Cp reC 'fl eS of tfle S rove he gain’d. Dryden 

° f “-rSs'r/r? 

4 iL*;sk ] ^ 

In the imperial chamber, the prodlors have 
and allowed them for every fubftamial recefs. 

5 • ■departure into privacy. J 

The great feraphick lords and cherubim. 

In dole recefs, and iecret conclave fat. Milt 

dence.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Cy are to confider their'evi- 

6. Remiffion or fufpenfion of any procedure. H ° U ' 

rr rK,fl ' r * 

8. Privacy ; fecrecy of abode. ' ' M * ar Err ™rs. 

Good verfe, recefs and folitude requires ; 

And eale irom cares, and und.fturb’d Jelires 

9. Secret part. “cures. 

,k *" 

tanes into all the moft horrid unnatural^ ^ V °[ 

t s “r,r ***«* 

21 II * Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 
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The a£lof retreating. 
Fr. re and change. J 


Recession. n.f [recejpo, Lat.] 

T o Rkcha'nge. v, a. [ rechang 
change again. • 

Thofe endued with forefight, work with facility ; others are 
perpetually changing and rechanging their work. Dry den. 
1 o Recha rge. v» a, [rccbargdr f I* r. re and charge .J 
J. To accufc in return. 

The fault, that we find with them, is, that they over¬ 
much abridge the church ot her [tower in thcle things ; where¬ 
upon they recharge us, as if in thefc things we gave the church 
a liberty", which hath no limits or bounds. Hooker. 

2. To attack anew. 

They charge, recharge , and all along the fea 
They drive, and Iquander the huge Belgian fleet. Drydcn. 
Recheat, n.f. Among hunters, a leffon which the huntf- 
man winds on the horn, when the hounds have loft their 
game, to call them back from purluing a counterfcent. Bail. 

That a woman conceived me, 1 thank her ; but that I will 
have a recheat winded in my forehead, or hang my bugle in 
an invifible baldrick, all women lhall pardon me. Shake/p. 
Recidiva'tion. n.f. [recidivus, Lat.J Backfliding ; falling 
again. 

Our renewed obedience is ftill moil indifpenfably required, 
though mixed with much of weaknefs, frailties, recidivations, 
to make us capable of pardon. Hammond’s Prafi. Cat. 

Recidi'vous. adj. [ recidivus, Lat.J Subject to fall again. 
Recipe, n. J. [recipe , Lat. the term ufed by phyficians, when 
they direct ingredients. J A medical prefeription. 

1 Ihould enjoin you travel; for abfence doth in a kind re¬ 
move the caufe, and anfwers the phyficians firft recipe , vo¬ 
miting and purging; but this would be too harlh. Suckling. 
Th’ apothecary train is wholly blind, 

From files a random recipe they take. 

And many deaths of one prefeription make. Drydcn. 
Recipient, n.f. £recipient , Latin.] 

1. The receiver; that to which any thing is communicated. 

Though the images, or whatever elfe is the caufe of fenfe, 
may be alike as from the object, yet may the reprelentations 
be varied according to the nature of the recipient. Glanvill. 

2. [Recipient , Fr.j File veflel into which fpirits are driven by 

die ftill. . 1 

1 he form of found words, difiolved by chymical prepara¬ 
tion, ccafes to be nutritive ; and after all the labours of the 
alembcck, leaves in the recipient a fretting corrofive. D. of Pie. 
RLCI PROCAL. adj. [rcciprocus , Lat. teciproque , Fr.J 
X. Adting in viciffitude ; alternate. 

Corruption is reciprocal to generation ; and they two are as 
nature’s two boundaries, and guides to life and death. Bacon. 
What if that light. 

To the terreftial moon be as a ftar, 

Enlight’ning her by day, as (he by night, 

'Phis earth r reciprocal , if land be there. 

Fields and inhabitants. Milton. 

2. Mutual; done by each to each. 

Where there's no hope of a reciprocal aid, there can be no 
reafon for the mutual obligation. L’EJlrange. 

In reciprocal duties, the failure on one fide juftifies not a 
failure on the other. Clariffa. 

3. Mutually interchangeable. 

Thefc two rules will render a definition reciprocal with the 
thing defined ; which, in the fchools, iignifies, that the de¬ 
finition may be ufed in the place of the thing defined. Watts. 

4. In geometry, reciprocal proportion is, when, in four num¬ 
bers, the fourth number is fo much lefler than the fecond, as 
the third is greater than the firft, and vice verfa. Harris. 

According to the laws of motion, if the bulk and adtivity 
of aliment and medicines are in reciprocal proportion, the ef¬ 


fect will be the fame. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

Reciprocally, adv. [from reciprocal .] Mutually j inter¬ 
changeably. 

His mind and place 

Infedling one another reciprocally. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Make the bodies appear enlightened by the fhadows which 
bound the fight, which caufe it to repofe for fome fpace of 
time; and reciprocally the fhadows may be made fenfible by 
enlightening your ground. Dryden. 

It the diftancc be about the hundredth part of an inch, 
the water will rife to the height of about an inch ; and if the 
diftance be greater or lefs in any proportion, the height will 
be reciprocally proportional to the diftance very nearly : for the 
attractive force of the glalles is the fame, whether the diftance 
between them be greater or lefs ; and the weight of the wa¬ 
ter drawn up is the fame, if the height of it be reciprocally 
proportional to the height of the glafles. Netvten’s Opticks. 

I hole two particles do reciprocally affedl each other with 
the fame force and vigour, as they would do at the fame di¬ 
ftance in any other fituation. Bentley. 

Reci procalness. n.f. [from reciprocal.] Mutual return; 
altcrnatenefs. 

The reciprocalnefs of the injury onght to allay tlie difplea- 
fure at it. Decay of Piety. 

To Reci procate, v.n. [reciprocity Lat. reciproqucr, Fr. j 
To act interchangeably ; to alternate. 


One brawny fmith the puffing bellows plies 
And draws, and blows reciprocating air. 

From whence the quick reciprocating breath, 

The lobe adhelive, and the fweat of death. e 

Reciproca tion, n. f. [ reciprocal , from reciprocus.' La? j 
Alternation ; adtion interchanged. * 1 n 'J 

Bodies may be altered by heat, and yet no fuch r.c’br 
tiou of rarefaction, condenfation and reparation. 

That Ariftotle drowned himfelf In Euripus, as defpaid^’ 
to rcfolve the caufe of its reciprocation or ebb and flow ft- 
times a day, is generally believed. ^ ' C(1 

Where the bottom of the fea is owze or fand, it 
the motion of the waters, fo far as the reciprocation of th,- 1/ 
extends to the bottom, brought to a level.* r> * 

The fyftole refembles the forcible bending of a fi 3r in» • ? 
the diaftole its flying out again to its natural fue : v/luUs? 
principal efficient of this reciprocations’ * » l(: 

Reci sion. n.f. [ recifus , Lat.J The act of cutting off. ^ 
Recital, n. f. [from recite .J 

1. Repetition; rehearfal. 

The laft arc repetitions and recitals of the firft. 

This often lets him on empty boaftsl and betrays 
vain fantaftick recitals of his own performances. 

2. Enumeration. 

To make the rough recital aptly chime, 

Or bring the fum of Gallia’s lofs to rhime, 

Is mighty hard. 

Recitation, n.f. [from recite.] Repetition; rehearfaV 
If menaces of feripture fall upon men’s perfons, if they ate 
but the recitations and defcriptions of God’s decreed wrath 
and thofe decrees and that wrath have no refpedt to the a-’ 
tual fins of men ; why ftiould terrors rclkain me from fin" 
when prefent advantage invites me to it ? Hatnmonl 

He uled philofophical arguments and recitations. Tetnble 
Re'citative. In.f [from recite.] A kind of tuneful pro-' 
Recitati vo. J nunc,anon, more mufical than common 

ipeech, and lefs than long; chaunt. 

He introduced the examples of moral virtue, writ inverfe 

rl nr'rlnrmr'il ir» ttsy* 1.1 n,>.f!^l. __ * 


Denham. 
; him into 
Addifn. 


Prior, 


Drydt 


ten. 


Dunciad , b. iv. 
To rehearfe; 


Adilifon. 


Pot 


and performed in recitative muiick. 

By finging peers upheld on either hand. 

Then thus in quaint recitativo fpoke. 

To RECITE, v. a. [recito, Lat. reciter, Fr.j 
to repeat; to enumerate ; to tell over. 

While Telephus’s youthful charms. 

His rofy neck, and winding arms. 

With endlefs rapture you recite. 

And in the tender name delight. 

The thoughts of gods let Granville’s verfe recite 
And bring the feenes of op’ning fate to light. 

If we will recite nine hours in ten, ° 

You lofe your patience. Pope’s Epiflles of Horace. 

Rec1 ™; l reai t Fr. from the verb.) Recital. Not in ule. 
This added to all former recites or obfervations of long- 
iv d races, makes it eafy to conclude, that health and long 
life are the bleffings of the poor as well as rich. Temple. 
To RECK. v.n. [pecan, Saxon.] To care; to heed ; to 
mind ; to rate at much ; to be in care. Out of ule. Red 
is ftill retained in Scotland. 

T hou’s but a lazy loordc. 

And recks much of thy fwinke, 

That with fond terms and witlefs words, 

To bleer mine eyes do’ft think. 

Good or bad. 

What do I reck , firh that he dy’d entire. 

I reck as little what betideth me. 

As much I wifii all good befortune you. 

Of night or lonelinefs it recks me not; 

I fear the dread events that dog them both. 

Left fome ill-greeting touch attempt the perfon 
Of our unowned filler. « 

With that care loft 

Went all his fear; of God, or hell or worfc 
He reck'd not. 

To Reck. v. a. To heed ; to care for. 

I his fon of mine, not recking danger, and neglecting the 
prefent good way he was in of doing himfelf good, came 
hither to do this kind office to my unfpcakable erief, Sinn y. 
If I do lofe thee, I do lofe a thing. 

That none but fools would reck. 

Do not you as ungracious parfons do. 

Who Ihcw the fteep and thorny way to hcav’n j 
Yet like unthinking recklefs libertines, 

J hat in the foft path of dalliance treads. 

Recks not his own rede. 

Re ckless, adj. [from reck ; pccccleaj*, Saxon ] 
heedlefs ; mindlefs ; untouched. See RECK. 

It made the king as recklefs, as them diligent. 

I’ll after, more to be reveng’d of Eglamour 

Than for the love of recklefs Silvia. _ 

He apprehends death no more dreadfully, but as a drunken 
llcep; carelefs, recklefs , and fearlefs of what’s paft, prefent 
or to come; infallible of mortal i tv and defjerately mortal. Sha. 
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Next this was drawn the recklefs cities flame. 

When a lirar.se hell pour’d down from hc-aven there came. 


6 . 
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Efteem; account; eftimation. 

Beauty, though in as great excellency in yourfelf as in anv, 


ReT klesness. n.f. [from reck. This word in the feventeemh 
article is erroneoufly written Wretchlefsnefs.] Carelelsncl's; 
negligence. 

Over many good fortunes began to breed a proud rectlef- 
r.cjs in them. Sidney. 

To RECKON, v.a. [j-.cccan, Saxon; reckoner, Dutch.] 
j. To number; to count. 

The prieft {hall reckon unto him the money according to 
the years that remain, and it lhall be abated. Lev. xxvii. 18. 
Numb’ring of his virtues praife, 

Death loft the reckoning of his days. Crajherw. 

When are queftions belonging to all finite exiftcnces by us 
reckoned from fome known parts of this fenfible world, and 
from fome certain epochs marked out by motions in it. Locke. 

The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, return¬ 
ing at equidiftant pciiods,. would as well 1’erve men to reckon 
their years by, as the motions of the fun. Locke. 

I reckoned above two hundred and fifty on the outfidc of the 
church, though I only told three lides of it. Addifon. 

Would the Dutch be content with the military government 
and revenues, and reckon it among what fiiall be thought ne- 
ccffary for their barrier ? Swift's Mifcellanies. 

A multitude of cities are reckoned up by the geographers, 
particularly by Ptolemy. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To efteem ; to account. 

Where we cannot be perfuaded that the will of God is, 
we ftiould far reject the authority of men, as to reckon it 
nothing. Hooker. 

Varro’s aviary is ftill fo famous, that it is reckoned for one 
of thofe notables, which men of foreign nations record. Wott, 
For him I reckon not in high eftate; 

But thee, whole ftrength, while virtue was her mate. 

Might have fubdu’d the earth. Milton's Agoniflcs. 

People, young and raw, and feft-natured, are apt to think 
it an eafy thing to gain love, and reckon their own friendfhip 
a fure price of another man’s: but when experience lhall have 
fhewn them the hardnefs of moft hearts, the hollownefs of 
others and the bafenefs of all, they will find that a friend is 
the gift of God, and that he only, who made hearts, can 
unite them. South’s Sermons. 

3. To affign in an account. 

1 o him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, 
but of debt. Romans iv. 4. 

To Reckon, v. n. 

1. To compute ; to calculate. 

We may fairly reckon, that this firft age of apoftles, with 
that fecond generation of many who were their immediate 
converts, extended to the middle of the fecond century. Add. 

2. To ftate an account. 

W c lhall not fpend a large cxpence of time, 

Before we reckon with your"feveral loves, 

And make us even with you. Shakefp. 

3. 1 o charge to account. 

I call pofterity 

Into the debt, and reckon on her head. Beni. Johnfon 

4. To pay a penalty. J J ' 

If they fail in their bounden duty, they lhall reckon for it 

°p' a }.' Sanderfm’s Judgment. 

5. Do call to punilhnient. J 6 

God fuffers the moft grievous fins of particular perfons to 
go1 unpun,(bed in this world, becaufe his juftice will havean- 
other opportunity to meet and reckon with them. TiilotSon 

6. [Compterfur. Ft.] To lay ftrefs or dependance upon. * 

} ou reckon upon loling your friends kindnefs, when vou 
have fufficiently convinced them, they can never hope for 

Rcfotzi. 7“ "*“> '««• 

1. Computation; calculation. 

2. Account of time. 

Can’ft thou tWr nrflrip keep ? the time compute ? 

When their fw oln bellies lhall enlarge their fmir vl/ 

3. Accounts of debtor and creditor. ^ ^ i>an ^ f ‘ 

They that know how their own rcck'ning goes. 

Account not what they have hut •’ ^ . 

It is with a man and his confoiaice as wth^n " ^ 
another; even reckoning makes lading’ friends • and ’the’ ^ 
to make reckonings even, is to make them oft™ 

4. Money charged by an holt. n ‘ South. 

His mduftry is up ftairs and down ; his eloauenrr th» 1 
of a reckoning. eloquence the parcel 

When a man’s verfes cannot be undcrftocaMt^fri^^’ 
man more dead than a great reckoning in a little room l 
A coin would have a nobler ule than n» ’ Shak ‘ 

5. Account taken. l ° pa > a r “ k °’"ng. Add. 

1 here was no reckoning made with them of tl, , 

hvered iato their hand. A Ulem of the money de- 

* 2 Kings. 


C L.UIiiL.1 -- J -J -- 5 -- qj . 

Cowley. yet you make no further reckoning of it, than of an outward 

nteenth fading benefit nature bellowed. Sidney. 


fading _- v _ 

Were they all of as great account as the beft among them, 
with us notwithftanding they ought not to be of fuch reckon¬ 
ing, that their opinion ihould caufe the laws of the church to 
give place. Hooker’s Preface. 

To Reclai'm. v. a. [ reclame, Latin.] 

1. To reform ; to correct. 

He I’pared not .the heads of any mifehievous practices, but 
fhewed lharp judgment on them for enfample fake, that all 
the meaner lost, which were infedted with that evil, might, 
by terror thereof, be reclaimed and laved. Spcn cr. 

I his errour vvhofoever is able to reclaim, he fhall fave more 
in one liimmer, than Thcmilon deftroy’d in any autumn. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 
Reclaim your wife from {trolling up and down 
To all affizes. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

’ I is the intention of providence, in all the various cxprel- 
fions of his goodnels, to reclaim mankind, and to engage their 
obedience. Rogers's Sermons. 

I he penal laws in being againft papifts have been found 
ineffectual, ahd rather confirm than reclaim men from their 
errors. Swift. 

2. [Reclamer, Fr.] To reduce to the ftate defired. 

It was for him to haften to let his people fee, that lie meant 

to govern by law, howfoever he came in by the fword ; and 
fit alfo to reclaim them, to know him for their king, whom 
they had fo lately talked of as an enemy. ~ Bacon. 

Much labour is requir’d in trees, to tine 
Their wild diforder, and in ranks reclaim. Drydcn. 

Minds fhe the dangers of the Lycian coaft ? 

Or is her tow’ring flight reclaim’d, 

By leas from Icarus’s downfal nam’d ? 

Vain is the call, and ufelefs the advice. Prior. 

3. 1 o recall; to cry out againft. 

T he head-ftrong horfes hurried O&avius, the tremblino- 

charioteer, along, and were deaf to his reclaiming them. Drvd. 
Oh tyrant love! 

Wifdom and wit in vain reclaim. 

And arts but foften us to feel thy flame. p cte 

4. To tame. 1 * 

Upon his fill he bore 

An eagle well reclaim’d. Drydtn's Knight's Ta’e 

Arc not hawks brought to the hand, and lions, tvgers and 
bears reclaimed by good ufage ? L'Ejlrcngc’s Fables 

To Recline, v a. [rechno, Lat. rtdiner, Fr. ] To lean back - 
to lean fidewife. J * 

. t The mother 

M llC , r ^’ in o hcad u P on his breaft. Dryden 

M hile thus flie relied, on her arm reclin’d, 

J lie purling ftreams that through the meadow ftray’d. 

To ReclFn? mUrmU n- ,ull ’ d l the S entlc maid - Addifon . 

J o Keclj ne ., v. n. 1 o reft; to repole ; to lean. J 

Kecli ne. adj. [reclinis, Lat.J In a leanine pofture. 

They fat recline 

Tn » foft dow 7 bank ’ talk’d with flow’rs. Milton. 

Fo Reclo s f. v. a. [re and dole.] To clofe a C ain. 

1 he filver ring Ihe pull’d, the door redes'd: 

J he bolt, obedient to the filken cord, 
l o the ftrong llaples inmoft depth reftor’d, 
becur d the valves. D ^ ~ „ 

To Reclv'de. v. a. [redudo, Lat.] To open. P ‘ ' ^ 

1 he ingredients abforb the inteftinal fuperfluities r„L , 
opp.lat.ons, and mundify the blood. redude 

L«0 Shut u Pi tS- 

hi! XZSSfSy; 

, - .._ 1 he nymphs J 

Mebffan, f aC rcd and reclufe to Ceres, 
our 1 reams feled and purity of waters. Prior 

I all the live long day 

Lonfume m meditation deep, reclufe from human converlb. 
R Ja C ti 5 on GUI ' A/TI ° N ‘ ”' f% f" and coagulation ] Second^oatu- 

u P o n t";4St d dl a „“„T'h™' ,|ran,i,y of r Kr ’ ^ 

i. ow„ p “ ,,cles t- s 

l * OT ' nt °* p " fo ' ” th * n s- 

Apparent it is, that all men are either chrift' 
by external profelfion they be chriftianJ th lnft,3ns 1 or if 

vilible church of Chrift - and rhr rt ’i are the y or 'he 
‘hey are all, w h 0 fc mark of l' 13 " 5 by e L xtcrna! profelfion 
things mentioned, yet although thevT^" hath - in !t thofe 
wicked hereticks. 0 ' bc ,m P'ous idolators and 

Hooker, l. Ui. y, ^ 


hereticks. 

“ootois Works 

which 


Shakefp, 
3 - A 
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3. A bond of record teftifying the recognifor to owe unto the 
recognifee a certaiu fum of money ; and is acknowledged in 
fomc court of record : and thole that are mere recognifanccs 
are not fealed but enrolled : It is alio ufed for the verdift of 
the twelve men empannelled upon an aflize. Cowcl. 

The Englifh fhould not marry with any Irifh, unlefs bound 
by recognifance with fureties, to continue loyal. Davies. 

To Recogni'se. v. a. [recognofco , Lat.] 

1. To acknowledge ; to recover and avow knowledge of any 
perfon or thing. 

The Britilh cannon formidably roars. 

While ftartingfrom his oozy bed, 

Th’ aflerted ocean rears his reverend head, 

To view and recognife his ancient lord. Drydeu. 

Then firft he recognis'd th’ aethereal gueft. 

Wonder and joy alternate fire his breaft. Pope. 

2. To review •, to reexamine. 

However their caufes fpecd in your tribunals, Chrifl will 
recognife them at a greater. South. 

Recognisfe'. n.f. He in whofe favour the bond is drawn. 

Reco'gnisor. n.f. He who gives the recognifance. 

Recognition, n.f [recognition Latin.] 

1. Review ; renovation of knowledge. 

The virtues of fome being thought expedient to be annually 
had in remembrance, brought in a fourth kind of publick 
reading, whereby the lives of fuch faints had, at the time of 
their yearly memorials, folemu recognition in the church of 
God. Hooker , b. in. f. 20. 

2. Knowledge confefled. 

Every fpecies of fancy hath three modes ; recognition of a 
thing, as prefent; memory of it, as pad; and forefight of it, 
as to come. Grcw’s Cofmol. 

3. Acknowledgment. 

If the recognition or acknowledgment of a final concord, 
upon any writ of covenant finally, be taken by juftice of af- 
fize, and the yearly value of thofe lands be declared by affi¬ 
davit made before the famejuflice ; then is the recognition and 
value figned with the hand-writing of thatjulficc. Bacon. 

To Recoi'l. v. n. [reculer, Fr] 

1. To rufh back in confequence of refiftance, which cannot be 
overcome by the force imprefl'ed. 

The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me; in himfelf too mighty. Shakefp: 

Revenge, at firft though fwcct. 

Bitter ere long, back on itfelf recoils. Milton. 

Amazement feiz’d 

All th’hoft of heav’n, back they recoir d, afraid 

At firft. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ii. 

Evil on itfelf fhall back recoil. Milton. 

Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, 

Like guns o’ercharg’d, breaks, mifles or recoils. Denham . 

My hand’s fo foft, his heart fo hard. 

The blow recoils, and hurts me while I ftrike ! Dry den. 

Whatever violence may be offered to nature, by endea¬ 
vouring to reafon men into a contrary perfuaiion, nature will 
ftill recoil , and at laft return to itfelf. Tillotfon. 

2. To fall back. 

Ye both fore wearied be ; therefore a while 
I read you reft, and to your bowers recoil. Fairy Queen. 

Ten paces huge 

He back recoil'd ; the tenth on bended knee. 

His mafly fpear upftay’d. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. vi. 

3. To fail; to fhrink. 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
In an imperial charge. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Recoi'n. v. a. [re and coin.] To coin over again. 

Among the Romans, to preferve great events upon their 
coins, when any particular piece of money grew very fcarce, 
it was often recoined by a fucceeding emperor. AddiJ'on. 

Recoi'nace. n.f. [rc and coinage.] The aft of coining anew. 
The mint gained upon the late ftatutc, by the recoinage of 
Croats and half-eroats, now twelvcpences and fixpenccs. Bac. 

ToRECOLLE'CT. v. a. [1 recollePfus , Lat.] 

1. To recover to memory. 

It did relieve my paffion much ; 

More than light airs and recollected terms 
Of thefe molt brilk and giddy paced times. Shakefp. 

Recoiled every day the things feen, heard, or read, which 
made any addition to your underftanding. // alts’s Logick. 

2. To recover reafon or refolution. 

The Tyrian queen 

Admir’d his fortunes, more admir’d the man ; 

Then recollected Hood. Dry den s ALncis. 

3. To gather what is featured ; to gather again. 

Now that God hath made his light radiate in his word, 
men may recotleCt thofe fcattered divine beams, and kindling 
with them the topicks proper to warm our affeftions, enflame 
holy zeal. Boyle. 

Recolle'ctTOK. n.f. [from recoiled.] Recovery of notion; 
revival in the memory. 

Recollection is when an idea is fought after by the mind, and 
. with pain and endeavour found, and brought again in view. 

2 Locke. 
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Let us take care that we fleep not without fuch a reoollec- 
item of the actions of the day as may reprefent any thing that 
is remarkable, as matter of forrow or thanklgiving. Taylor 

The laft image of that troubled heap. 

When fenfe fubfides, and fancy fports in fleep. 

Though paft the recollection of the thought. 

Becomes the fluff of which our dream is wrought. Pgp f 

To Reco'mfort. v. a. [rc and comfort.] 

1. To comfort or confole again. 

What place is there left, w'e may hope our woes to re. 
comfort. Sidney , b. i. 

Ne’er through an arch fo hurried the blown tides. 

As the rccomforted through th’ gates. Shakefp. CorioTanus. 

As one from lad difmay 
Rccomforted , and, after thoughts difturb’d. 

Submitting to what feem’d reinedilels. Milton, 

2 . To give new ftrength. 

In ftrawberries, it is ufual to help the ground with muck • 
and likewife to recomfort it fometimes with muck put to the 
roots; but to water with muck water is not praftifed. Bacon. 

To Recomme'nce. v. a. [recomrneucer, Fr. re and commence.] 
To begin anew. 

To RECOMME'ND. v. a. [1 recommendcr , Fr. re and commend ] 

1. To praife to another. 

2. To make acceptable. 

Mecenas recommended Virgil and Horace to Auguflus, 
whofe prailes helped to make him popular while alive, aivd 
after his death have made him precious to pofterity. Diyden. 

A decent boldnefs ever meets with friends. 

Succeeds, and ev’n a ftrangcr recommends. Pope. 

3. To commit with prayers. 

They had been recommended to the grace of God. Ads xiv. 

R f.Comme'nd able, adj. [recommendable, Fr. from recommend.] 
Worthy of recommendation or praife. 

Though thefe purluits fhould make out no pretence to ad¬ 
vantage, yet, upon the account of honour, they are recom- 
mendable. Glanvill’s Preface to Scepf. 

Recommenpa'tion. n.f. [ recommendation , Fr. from recom¬ 
mend.] 

1. The aft of recommending. 

2. That which fecures to one a kind reception from another. 

Poplicola’s doors were opened on the outlidc, to fave the 
people even the common civility of alking entrance ; where 
misfortune was a powerful recommendation ; and where want 
itfelf was a powerful mediator. Drydtn. 

Recommendatory. adj. [from rccomtncnd.] That which 
commends to another. 

Verfcs recommendatory they have commanded me to prefix 
before my book. Swift. 

Recomme'nder. n.f. [from recommend.] One who recom¬ 
mends. 

St. Chryfoftom, as great a lover and recommender of the 
folitary ftatc as he was, declares it to be no proper lchool for 
thofe who are to be leaders of Chrift’s flock. Attcrbury. 

To Recommi't. v. a. [re and commit.] To commit anew. 
When they had bailed the twelve bifhops, who were in 
the Tower, the houfe of commons expoftulated with them, 
and caufed them to be recommitted. Clarendon. 

To Rscompa'ct. [re and compact.] To join anew. 

Repair 

And recompaCl my fcatter’d body. Donne. 

To RcCompe'nse. v. a. [; recompenfcr , Fr. re and compenfo , Lat.] 

1. To repay ; to requite. 

Continue faithful, and we will recompenfe you. 1 Mac. x. 
Hear from heaven, and requite the wicked, by recompenftng 
his way upon his own head. 2 Chron. vi. 23. 

2. To give in requital. 

Thou waft begot of them, and how canft thou recompenfe 
them the things they have done for thee ! Eccluf. viii. 28. 
Recompenfe to no man evil for evil. Rom. xii. 17. 

3. To compenfate ; to make up by fomething equivalent. 

French wheat, which is bearded, requireth the beft foil, 
recompenftng the fame with a profitable plenty. Carew. 

Solyman, willing them to be of good cheer, laid, that he 
would in Ihort time find occalion for them to recompenfe that 
difgrace, and again to fhew their approved valour. Knolles. 

He is long ripening, but then his maturity, and the com¬ 
plement thereof, recornpenfeth the flownefs of his maturation. 

Plate's Origin of Mankind. 

4. To redeem; to pay for. 

If the man have no kinfman to recompenfe the trefpafs unto, 
let it be recompenfed unto the Lord. Num. v. 8. 

Recompense, n.f. [ rxcempenfe , Fr. from the verb.] 

Thou’rt fo far before. 

That fwifteft wing of recompenfe is flow 
To overtake thee. Shakefp. 

2 . Equivalent ; compenfation. 

Wife men thought the vaft advantage from their learning 
and integrity an ample recompenle for any inconvenience from 
their paliion. Clarendon. 

Your mother’s wrongs a recompenfe fhall meet, 

I lay my feeptre at her daughter's feet. Day Mm 
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Recommitment. n.f. [re and cotnpilemcnt.] New com- 3, 
pilement. 

Although I had a purpnfe to make a particular digelr or re- 
- . . si-u. Bacon. 


REG 


compilement of the la*S, I laid it alide. 

To Re MPO'S.t. *>. a. [reconipcfcr, Fr. re and ccmpoje.] 


r. 


2. 


To fettle or quiet anew. 

Elijah was lb tranfported, that he could not receive anfwer 
from God, till by muiick he was recompofed. 

To form or adjuft anew. 


Taylor. 


I. 


We produced a lovely purple, which we can deftroy or 
recompofe at pleasure, by fevering or reapproaching the edges 
of the two irifes. Boyle on Colours. 

Recomposition, n.f. [rc and comp oft: on.] Compofition re¬ 
newed . 

To Rli CONCI LE. v. a. [■ econcilicr , Fr. reconcilio , Lat.] 

To make to lib again. 

Tnis noule paffion. 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip’d the black fcruples, reconciTd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Shakefp. 

Submit to Cxfar; 

And reconcile thy mighty foul to life. Addifons Cato. 

2. To make to be liked again. 

Many wife men, who knew the treafurer’s talent in re¬ 
moving prejudice, and reconciling himfelf to wavering affec¬ 
tions b iieVd the lofs of the duke was unfealonable. Claren. 

He that has accuftorr.ed himfelf to take up with what eafily 
offers itfelf, lias reafon to fear he fhall never reconcile himfelf 
to the fatigue of turning things in his mind, to difeover their 
more retired fccrcts. Locke. 

2. To make any thing confident. 

The great men among the ancients underftood how to re¬ 
concile manual labour with affairs of ftate. Locke. 

Queltions of right and wrong 
Which though our confciences have reconciled , 

My lea. ning cannot anfwer. Southern's Spartan Dame. 

Some figures monifrous and mifhap’d appear, 

Confider’d fingly, or beheld too near ; 

\\ hich but proportion’d to their light or place. 

Due diflance reconciles to form and grace. Pope. 

3. To reliore to favour. 

So thou fhalt do for every one that erreth and is fimplc, 
fo fhall ye reconcile the houfe. 1 Ezek. xlv. 20. 

Let him live before thee reconcil'd. Milton. 

Reconci Le able. adj. \rtconcsliablt, Fr. from reconcile.] 
Capable of renewed kindnefs. 

Confident ; pollible to be made confiftent. 

Y\ hat we did was againlt the diftates of our own con- 
fciencc ; and confequeinly never makes that aft rcconcileablc 
•with a regenerate eftate, which otherwife would noc be 

Hammond. 

i he different accounts of the numbers of fliips arc recon¬ 
cilable, by fuppofing that fbme fpoke of the men of war 
only, and others added the t ran I ports. Arbuthnat. 

7 be bones, to be the moft convenient, ought to have been 
as light, as was reconcileabte with fufficicnt ftnsngth. Cbevne 

Reconcile AimtNEss. n.f [from reconcileabte.] 

Confidence j polnbility to be reconciled. 

The cylinder is an inanimate lifelefs trunk, which hath no¬ 
thing of choice or will in it; and th refore cannot be a fit 
refembiance to fhew the reconciieablencfs of fate with choice. 

Difcernmg how the fcveral parts of feripture are fitteTto 
leveral times, perfons and occurrences, wc fhall difeover not 
only a rccor.alcablcncjs , but a friendfhip and perfeft harmony 

• that hCre fccrn inoft at varia nce. Bode 

2. Difpofition to renew love. y 

Reconcilement, n.f. [from reconcile.] 

1. Reconciliation ; renewal of kindnefs ; favour reftored. 

No cloud 

Of anger fhall remain ; but peace affur’d 

And reconcilement. jt t „ , ... 

Wh rCa ffi C< h - his feeki,^ A 

2. Friendfhip^cncwed!'^ C2S ^adife Lojl, b.x. 

injury went beyond all degree of reconcilement. Sidney 

Reconciler, n.f [from reconcile.] ***/*' 

gs l ,0 d e r CVVS fri u ,dftip betwee|1 others. 

d Sr. P:inl c,_i. 1 ac commodate St. James 

Norris. 
and concilioy 


1. 

2 . 


Attonement; expiation. 

He might be a merciful and faithful high prieft to make re¬ 
conciliation for fin. Heb. ii. 17. 

To Reconde'nse. v. a. [re and con denfe.] To cor den!c anew. 
In die heads of ftills and necks of col-piles, fuch vapours 
quickly are by a very little cold recondcnfcd into water. Beyle. 

Reco / ndite. adj. [ recondilns , Lat.; Secret; profound ; abdrule. 
A difagreement between thought and expreffi in fddom 
happens, but among men of more recondite ftudies and deep 
learning. Felton on the CtriJJicks. 

To Recondu'ct. v. a. [ reconduit , Fr. recondudlus , Lat. re 
and conduct.] To conduft again. 

Wander’ft thou within this lucid orb. 

And ltray’d from thofe fair fields of light above, 

Amid’ll this new creation want’ft a guide, 

To reconducl thy flops ? Drydt n’s State of Tnv.occr.ce. 

To Rkcqnjo/n. v.a. [re and conjoin.] Tojoin anew. 

Some liquors, although colt urlefs rhemfelves, when ele¬ 
vated into exhalations, exhibit a confpicuous colour, which 
they lofe again when re.onjoincd into a liquor. Boyle. 

To Reco'nquer. v.a. [reconquer! r, Fr. re and conquer.] To 
conquer again. 

Chatterton undertook to reconquer Orier. Davies. 

To Reconve'ne. v. n. [re and convene.] To aflemble .m. w. 
A worfe accident fell out about the time o'" the t vo houfes 
reconvening , which made a wonderful impre on. Clarendon. 

To Reco'nsecrate. v.a. [re and conJetraU.] Fo confecrate 
anew. 

If a church fhould be confumed by fire, it fhall, in fuch a 
cafe, be reconfecrated. Ayliffe's Pa yrgon. 

To Recosve'y. v.a [re and convey.] To convey again. 

As rivers loft in feas, fomc fecret vein 
Thence reconvrys, there to b; loft again. Denham . 

To RECO'RD. v. a. [ rccordor , Lat. recorder , Fr.] 

1. To regifter any thing fo that its inunory may not be loft. 

I made him my book, where my foul recorded 
The hiftory of all my ftcret thoughts. Shakefp. 

He fhall record a gift 

Here in the court, of all he dies poffefs’d. 

Unto his fon Lorenzo. Shakefp , 

Thole things that are recorded of him and his impiety, arc 
Written in the chronicles. , Ejdr. i. 42. 

I call heaven and earth to record this day againft you, that 
I have fet before you life and death. ' jDcatr. xxx. 20. 

They gave complex ideas names' that they niight the more 
eafily record and dilcourfe of thofe things they were daily con- 
verfant in. Locke. 

2 . To celebrate ; to Caufe to be remembered folemnly. 

They long’d to fee the day, to hear the lark, 

Record her hymns, and chant her carrols bleft. 

So ev’n and morn recorded the third day. AT-hen. 

Reco'rd. n.f. [record, Fr. from the verb. The accent of the 
noun is indifferently on eitl.er fyllahle; of the verb always 
on the lair.J Rcgiucr; authentick memorial. 

Is it upon record ? or elfc reported 
Succrffirely, from age to age ? Shakefp. Rich. III. 

It cannot be 

The Volfcians- dare break with us. 

—We have record that very we ll it can • 

And three examples of the like have been. Shakefb. 

The .nng made a record of thefe things, and Mardocheus 


Fairfax. 


Ejih. xii. 4. 


wrote thereof] 

An ark, and in the ark his teftimony, 

1 be recot ds of his covenant. 

Ttr? f , i " ucb , a g° ddc k no time leaves record. 

Who burn d the temple where (he was ador’d 
If he affirms- fuch a monarchy continued to 
would know what records he has it from 

A hough the attefted copy of a record he good proof, yet 
copy of a copy never fo well attefted will not b e P admitted 


the 


AT: It on. 

Dryde/r. 

flood, I 
Locke. 


Locke. 


Prior. 

Not 


1. 

2. 


and St. Paul, better than fomc late dcmiim 
K.COtttt.UAW i 

Lat. reconciliation , Fr.] 

1. Renewal of friendfhip. 

0 PP°Ste; folution of W 

°° rf '“ a dea ' a ”' 1 

with refpeft to this atleftion. g ,UConfl{tcncies of feripture, 

RfJtrn- r 


as a proof in judicature. 

Thy elder look, great Janus ! caft 
Into the long records of ages paft; 

Review the years in faireft aftion dreft. 

RF in°u R fe° A T ‘ ON; ' >Lj: [recorJaiio > Lat -J Remembrance, 

1 never fhall have length of life enough, 
o rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 

'at it may grow and fpout as high as heav’n 

mSSSSS." o* S“ d - ttor, IV. 

Ot every fyllablc that here was fpoke. c/, t r . 

4™ f -* yjot 

as a due recordation of ht virtues P hati^ h if h 1 ha ', C lnfcrtcd 
to him for many favours. ’ S been much obliged 

Recorder, n. f. [f rom record.] TVotton. 

1 . One whofe bufincls is to regifter any events 
I hut your recorder am in this, 7 ‘ 

Or mouth and fpeakcr of the uliiverfe 
minifterial notary ; f or ’tis * 

* \ you and fame that make the verfe. 
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2. The keeper of the rolls in a city. 

I afk’d, what meant this wilful filence ? 

His anfwer was, the people were not us’d 
To be fpoke to except by the recorder. Shakefp. Rich. Ilf. 
The office of recorder to this city being vacant, five or fix 
perfons are folliciting to fucceed him. Swift. 

3. A kind of flute ; a wind inftrument. 

The fhepherds went among them, and fang an eclogue, 
while the other fhepherds, pulling out recorders , which pof- 
Teft the place of pipes, accorded their mulick to the others 
voice. Sidney , b. ii. 

In a recorder , the three uppermoft holes yield one tone, 
which is a note lower than the tone of the lirfl three. Bacon. 

The figures of recorders , and flutes and pipes are ftraight; 
but the recorder hath a lefs bore and a greater above and 
below. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

To Recou'ch. v. n. [re and couch.] To lie down again. 
Thou mak’ft the night to overvail the day ; 

Then lions whelps lie roaring for their prey. 

And at thy powerful hand demand their food ; 

Who when at morn thev all retouch again, 

Then toiling man till eve purfues his pain. IVctton. 

To RECO'VER. v. a. [recouvrcr, hr. rtcupero, Lat.] 

1. Torellore from fickfltfs or diforder. 

Every of us, each for his fclf, laboured how to recover him, 
while he rather daily fent us companions of our deceit, than 
ever return’d in any found and faithful manner. Sidney. 

Would my Lord were with the prophet; for he would re¬ 
cover him of his leprofy. 2 Kings v. 3. 

The clouds difpcll’d, the fky refum’d her light, 

And nature flood recover'd of her fright. Drydcn. 

2. To repair. 

Should we apply this precept only to thofe who are con¬ 
cerned to recover time they have loft, it would extend to the 
whole race of mankind. Rogers. 

Even good men have many failings and Iapfes to lament 
and recover. Rogers. 

3. To regain. 

Stay a while ; and we’ll debate. 

By what fafe means the crown may be recover'd. Shakefp. 
The fpirit of the Lord is upon me, to preach the gofpel to 
the poor, and recovering of fight to the blind. Luke iv. 18’. 

Once in forty years cometh a pope, that calleth his eye 
upon the kingdom of Naples, to recover it to the church. Bac. 

Thefe Italians, in dclpight of what could be done, reco¬ 
vered Tiliaventum. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks . 

I who e’er while the happy garden fung. 

By one man’s difobedience loft, now ling 
Recover'd Paradife to all mankind. 

By one man’s firm obedience. ATilton's Paradife Regain'd. 
Any other perfon may join with him that is injured, and 
affift him in recovering from the offender Jb much, as may 
make fatisfaclion. Locke. 

4. To relcafe. 

That they may recover themfelves out of the fnare of the 
devil, v/ho are taken captive by him. 2 Tim. ii. 26. 

5. To attain ; to reach ; to come up to. 

The foreft is not three leagues oft"; 

If we recover that, we’re fure enough. Shakefp. 

To Reco'ver. v. n. To grow well from a difeafe. 

Adam, by this from the cold I’udden damp 
Recovering , his fcattcr’d Spirits return’d. ATillcn. 

Reco'veraexe. adj. [recouvrable, Fr. from recover.] 

1. Poffible to be reftored from lickncfs. 

2. Poffible to be regained. 

A prodigal’s courfe 

Is like the fun’s, but not like his, recoverable , I fear. Shat. 
They promifed the good people cafe in the matter of pro¬ 
tections, by which the debts from parliament men and their 
followers were not recoverable. Clarendon. 

Rsco'verv. n.f. [from recover.] 

1. Rcftorarion from ficknefs. 

Your hopes are regular and reafonable, though in tempo¬ 
ral affairs; fuch as are deliverance from enemies, and reco¬ 
very from ficknefs. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

The fw'eat fometimes acid, is a lign of recovery after acute 
diftempers. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Power or a£t of regaining. 

What ftiQuld move me to undertake the recovery of this, 
being not ignorant of the impoffibility ? Sbakcjp. 

Thefe counties were the keys ot Normandy : 

But wherefore weeps Warwick ? 

For grief that they are paft recovery. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Mario Sanudo lived about the fourteenth age, a man full of 
zeal for the recovery of the Holy Land. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. The act of cutting off* an entail. 

The fpirit of wantonnefs is fure feared out of him ; if the 
devil have him not in fee fimple, with fine and recovery. Shat. 
To RECOU'NT. v. a. [reccntcr, Fr.J To relate in detail; 
to cell diftinctly. 

Bid him recount the Fore-recited practices. Shakefp. 

How I have thought of thefe times, 

J fiiall recount hereafter. Shakefp. Julius Ctcfar: 


Plato in Timaso produces an Egyptian prieft, who recounted 
to Solon out of the holy books of Egypt the ftorv of the flood 
univerfal, which happened long before the Grecian inunda¬ 
tion. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World 

The talk of worldly affairs hindreth much, although r«. 
counted with a fair intention : we fpeak willingly, but feldonj 
return to filence. Taylor's Guide to Devotion 

Say, from thefe glorious feeds what harveft flows, 
Recount our blcfitngs, and compare our woes. 

Recou'ntment. n.f. [from recount.] Relation; recital. 

When from thefirft to lali:, betwixt us two, 

Tears our rccountmcnts had moll finely bath’d; 

As how I came into that detart place. Shaiefb 

Recou'red, for Recovered. Spenjer 

Recou'rse. n. f. [ recurfus , Lat. recours , Fr.J 

1. Frequent paflage. Oblolete. 

Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees. 

Their eyes o’crgalled with recourfe of tears. Shakefp . 

2. Return ; new attack. 

Preventive phyfick, by purging noxious humours and the 
caufes of difeafes, preventeth ficknefs in the healthy, or the 
recourfe thereof in the valetudinary. Brown's Vulg. Errours, 

3. [ Recours, Fr.J Application as for help or protection. This 
is the common ufe. 

Thus died this great peer, in a time of great recourfe unto 
him and dcpendance upon him, the houfe and town full of 
feryants and fuiters. IVotton's Buckingham. 

The council of Trent commends the making recourfe, not 
only to the prayers of the faints, but to their" aid and aflif- 
ffauce. Stillingfieet's Def. of Dif. on Roman Idol, 

Can any man think, that this privilege was at firft con¬ 
ferred upon the church of Rome, and That chriftians in all 
ages had conftant recourfe to it for determining their diffe¬ 
rences; and yet that that very church ihould now be at a lofs 
where to find it ? Tilhtjm. 

All other means have fail’d to wound her heart. 

Our I aft recourfe is therefore to our art. . Drydcn. 

4. Acccls. 

The doors be loekt. 

That no man hath recourfe to her by night. Shakefp. 

Rf/cRE a n't. adj. [recriant, Fr.J 

j. Cowardly; meanfpirited ; fubdued ; crying out for mercy j 


recanting out of fear. 


Let be that lady debonaire. 

Thou recreant knight, and loon tiiyfeLfpreparc 
I o battle. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Doft ^ 

Thou wear a lion’s hide r doff it for fhame. 

And hang a calf’s ff.in on thofe recreant limbs. Shakefp. 

Here Itandeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk,’ 
On pain to be found Life and recreant. Shakefp, 

Thou 

Muft, as a foreign recreant, be led 

With manacles along our ftreet. Shakefp. 

I he knight, whom fate and happy chance fhall grace 
From out the bars to force his oppofite. 

Or kill, or make him recreant on the plain. 

The prize of valour and of love fhall gain. Drydcn. 

2. Apoftate ; falfe. 

Who for fo many benefits receiv’d. 

Turn’d recreant to God, ingrate and falfe. 

And fo of all true good himlclf defpoil’d. Milton's Par. Reg* 

To RE'CREA TE. v. a. [recreo, Lat reerttr, Fr.J 

1. To refreih after toil; to amufc or divert in wearinefs. 

He hath left you all his walks. 

And to your heirs tor ever; common plcafurcs, 

To walk abroad and recreate yourfelvt s. Shakefp. 

Neceflity and the example of St. John, who recreated him- 
feif with lporting with a tame partridge, teach us, that it is 
lawful to relax our bow, but not fuffer it to be unftrung. Tayl. 

Painters, when they work on white grounds, place before 
them colours mixt with blue and green, to recreate their eyes, 
white wearying and paining the fight more than any. Drydtn. 

2. To delight; to gratify. 

Thefe ripe fruits recreate the noftrils with their aromatick 
feent. More's Divine Dialogues. 

3. To relieve ; to revive. 

Take a walk to refrefh yourfelf with the open air, which 
infpired frefh doth exceedingly recreate the lungs, heart and 
vital fpirits. Harvey on Csnfumptiohs. 

Recreation, n.f. [from recreate.] 

1. Relief after toil or pain ; amulement in forrow ordiffrefs. 
The chief recreation fhe could find in her anguifh, was 
fumetime to vifit that place, where fit ft fhe was fo happy as 
to ice the caufc of her unhap. Sidney, b. ii. 

I’ll vifit 

The chapel where they lie, and tears, filed there, 

Shall be my recreation. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

The great men among the antients underltood how to re¬ 
concile manual labour with affairs of itatc; and thought it no 
leffening to their dignity to make the one the recreation to the 
Other. Locke on Education. 

?.. Rcfrelhment; 
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2. Refrefhmeut; amufement; diverfton. 

You may have the recreation of furprizing thofe with ad¬ 
miration, who fiiall hear the deaf perfon pronounce whatfo- 
cver they fhall defire, without your feeming to guide him. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 
Nor is that man lefs deceived, that thinks to maintain a 
conftant tenure of pieafure, by a continual purfuit of fports 
and recreations: for all thefe things, as they refrefh a man 
when weary, fo they weary him when refrefhed. South. 

Re'creative. adj. [from recreate.] Refrefhing; giving re¬ 
lief after labour or pain ; amufing ; diverting. 

Let the mufick be recreative, and with fomc ftrange 
changes. Bacon. 

Let not your recreations be lavifh fpenders of your time ; 
but chulc fuch as are healthful, recreative and apt to refrefh 
you : but at no hand dwell upon them. Taylor. 

The acccfs thefe trifles gain to the clofets of ladies, 
feem to promife fuch eafv and recreative experiments, which 
require but little time or charge. Boyle. 

Re'creativeness. n.f. [from recreative.] The quality of 
being recreative. 

RE'CREMENT. n. J. [ recrementum , Lat.J Drofs ; fpume ; 
fuperfluous or ufelefs parts. 

The vital fire in the heart requires an ambient body of a 
yielding nature, to receive the fuperfluous ferofities and other 
recrements of the blood. Boyle. 

Recrementi'tious. \ ad J- [fom recrement.] Drofly. 

To RECRIMINATE, v. n. [reeliminer, Fr. re and crimi- 
nor, Latin.J To return one accufation with another. 

It is not my bufinefs to recriminate , hoping fufficiently to 
clear myfelf in this matter. Stillinpfcct. 

How (hall fuch hypocrites reform the ftatc, 

On whom the brothels can recriminate ? Drydcn. 

I o Recri min ate. v. a. To accufe in return. Unufual. 

Did not Jofeph lie under black infamy ? he fcorned fo much 
as to clear himfelf, or to recriminate the ftrumpet. South. 

Recrimination, n.f [recrimination, Ft. from recriminate.] 
Return of one accufation with another. 

Publick defamation will feem difobliging enough to pro¬ 
voke a return, which again begets a rejoinder, and fo the 
quarrel is carried on with mutual recriminations. Gov. of Tong. 

Recrimina'tor. n, f [from recriminate.] Fie that returns 
one charge with another. 

Recrudf scent. adj. [ recrudefcens, Lat.J Growing painful 

or violent again. 

To Recrui't. v. a. [recruter, Fr.J 

1. To repair any thing wafted by new fupplics. 

He was longer in recruiting his flefh than was nfual; but 
by a milk diet he recovered it. IVifeman's Surgery. 

’ Increafe thy care to fave the finking kind ; 

With greens and flow’rs recruit their empty hives. 

And leek frefh forage to Curtain their lives. Drydtn 

Her cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting their colour; ’ 
As flowes by fprmkling revive with frefh odour. Granville. 

, * un ,s / ct > but fee in bright array 
What hofts of heavenly lights recruit the day I 
JUove m a filming galaxy appears 
Triumphant ftill. ‘ n ... 

Seeing ,l,e variety cf wSWl >te finJ b , 

“ always Jccreafing, there i„ , neceffi,, „f conferein. and 
t ci>mting it by achve principles; fuch as arc the caufc of 

kf ncts and keep their motions in 

2 To fonSv d bod,csa ^l u,rc g'eat motion in falling. Newt. 

2. lolupply an army with new men. 6 

arm> C ° f HolIand with the command of that 

To R cm V h ' Ch hC e, WaS t0 be suited and affifted. Clar. 

1 o Kfcrl, t. t; ,/. Fo raife new fokliers. 

try to ^"^Switzerland befides their own coun- 
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m getting thence a fingle regiment. 
Rkcrl'I t. n.f [from the verb:! 

vf* .L • « . J 


Addifon. 


Pope, 
recruit of the 
Clarendon. 


Supply of any thing wafted. 

"U hatever nature has in worth deny’d. 

She gives in large recruits of needful pride. 

I he endeavour to raife new men for the 
army found oppofition. 

2. New foldiers. 

XV UC n The P ° W ’ rS of Tr °y 
u .th frefh recruits their youthful chief fuftain • 

Not theirs a raw and uncxperlenc’d train 
Prrr i£° d ' v ot cmbat tcl’J men. ’ n , 

containing the riclit aiwle C • • made of thc fides 

T he mathematician confiders the truth and L f rou ft. 
longmga r*„ s U, only a. ir ls i„ 

Locke. 


Rfcta'ngulAR. adj. [rettangulairc, Fr. red!us and angulus, 
Latin.J Right angled ; having angles of ninety degrees. 

Bricks moulded in their ordinar y red!angular form, if they 
fhall be laid one by another in a level row between any fup- 
porters fuftaining thc two ends, then all the pieces will ne- 
ccffarilv fink. Woitons Architecture. 

Recta'nguearev. adv. [from redangular.] With right 
angles. 

At the equator, the needle will ftand rectangularly ; but ap¬ 
proaching northward toward thc tropic, it will regard the 
ftone obliquely. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Re'ctifiable. adj. [from red!if;.] Capable to be fct. right. 
The natural heat of the parts being infufficient for a perfect 
and thorough digeftion, the errors of one concoction are not 
reClifiable by another. Brown's Vulga- Errours. 

Rfctieica'tion. n.f. [ rectification , Fr. from rectify.] 

1. Tbeaclof letting right what is wrong. 

it behoved the deity to renew that revelation from time to 
time, and to re£lify abufes with fuch authority for the re¬ 
newal and rectification, as was lufficient evidence of thc truth 
of what was revealed. Forbes. 

2 . In chymiftrv, rectification is drawing any thing over again 

by diftillation, to make it yet higher or finer. Quincy. 

Ac the firlt rectification of fome fpirit of fait in a retort, a 
fingle pound afforded no lefs than fix ounces of phlegm. Boyle. 
To RERJTIb Y. v. a. [ rectifier, Fr. reCius and facio, Lat.J 

1. To make right; to reform ; to redrels. 

That wherein unfounder times have done amils, the better 
ages enluing muft reClify as they may. Hooker. 

It fiiall be bootlels, 

That longer you defer the court, as well 
For your own quiet, as to reClify 

What is unfettied in the king. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Where a long courfe of piety has purged die heart, and 
rectified the will, knowledge will break in upon fuch a foul, 
like die fun finning in his full might. South. 

A. he fubftance of this theory I mainly depend on, being 
willing to luppofc that many particularities may be rectified 
upon farther thoughts. Burnet. 

If thofe men of parts, who have been employed in vitiat¬ 
ing the age, had endeavoured to rectify and amend it, they 
needed not have facrificed their good fenfe to their fame. Add. 

I lie falfe judgment he made of things are owned ; and thc 
methods pointed out by which he rectified them. Aiterbury. 

2 . To exalt and improve by repeated diftilla ion. 

The lkin hath been kept white and Imoodi for above fif¬ 
teen years, by being included with rectified fpirit of wipe in 
a cylindrical glafs. Crew's MuUum. 

Rectilinear, adj. [redtus and linea, Lat.J Qonflfhne of 
Rectilineous. ) right lines. 

I here are Only three reClilineous anJ ordinate figures, which 
can lerve to this purpofc; and inordinate or unlike piles muft 
have been not only lefs elegant, but unequal. Ray. 

I Ins image was oblong and not oval, but terminated with 
two rectilinear and parallel fidcs and two femicircular ends. 

. r , r , , , Newton's Opticks. 

. ‘ ie ra )’ s °j kglit, whether they he very finall bodies pro- 

jccted, or only motion and force propagated, are moved in 
right lines; and whenever a ray of light is by any obflaele 
turned out of its reCt,linear way, it will never return into the 
fame > eChhnear way, unlefs peihaps by very great accident. 

Rectitude, n.f. [rectitude, Fr. from reClu£ S .7 ' ° tMu 
1. otraitnefs ; not curvity. J 

2 ’ * Upi > freedom from moral curvity or ob- 

Faith and repentance, together with die rectitude of their 
refent engagement would fully prepare them for a better 

the disorders of thy mind, by refle&ing on the wif- 


prcient engagement \wmld 
life. 

Calm 

motor'!, 7 ! r ab S ,urc r f hudc of a " his p»“cdi„ 65 . J„. 
, p ; UK ,- n ;f- [red/cur, Fr. reCtor, Latin.J 

1. Jvuler; lord; governour. 

God is die fupreme rector of the world, and of all thofe 

Uh W™JT th r° f - ■ r ^ Origin o}mJ£ 
hen a nd.or of an univcrfity of fcholars is chofcn bv the 

byThe fuperior th « clc Opn ought to be confinncd 

uy tne luperior of luch umverfitv. AvlitT', 

2. larfonot an unimpropriated parifh. * " <>vgon. 

Ktc-roRsHiP. n.f. [redimat, Fr. 

office ot rector. 

Had your bodies 

No heart among you ? or had you tongues 

Aga.nft thc of judgment. c , , r 

Rectorv. n.f. [redore,ie, Fr.°from reCtor.] 

land, ifoodS^l^^^ 1K i inS ’ r C ° mpofcd of 

dedicate to God in any c 2 r 1 r° P,C v’ feparate or d ^ 

church there, and for foe niaimenance of th ° f H ‘ S 
mimilcr thereof, chars , 

Spehuan. 


Jytfi'd 

from red!or.] The rank or 


to 


cry 
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Recuba'tion. n.f [ recubo , Latin.] The act of lying or 
leaning. 

Whereas our tranflation renders it fitting, it cannot have 
that illation, for the French and Italian tranflations exprefs 
neither pofition of fefiion or rccubation. Brown. 

Recu'le, for Recoil. [reader, Fr.] Spener. 

Recumbency, n.f. [from recumbent.] 

1. The pofture of lying or leaning. 

In that memorable (hew of Germanicus, twelve elephants 
danced unto the found of mufick, and after laid them down 
in tricliniums, or places of feftival recumbency. Brown. 

2. Reft j repofe. 

When the mind has been once habituated to this lazy re¬ 
cumbency and fatisfa&ion on the obvious furface of things, it 
is in danger to reft (atisfied there. Locke. 

RECU MBENT, ad). [recumbens, Lat.] Lying; leaning. 

The Roman recumbent , or more properly accumbent, po¬ 
fture in eating was introduced after the firft Punick war. Arb. 
To R cun. n. [recur ro, Lat.] 

x. To come back to the thought; to revive in the mind. 

The idea, l have once had, will be unchangeably the fane, 
as long as it recurs the fame in my memory. Locke. 

In this life, the thoughts of God and a future (fate often 
offer themfelves to us . they often fpring up in our minds, 
and when expelled, recur again. Cain my. 

A line of the golden verfes of the Pythagoreans recurring 
on the memory, hath often guarded youth from a temptation 
to vice. - Walts. 

When any word has been ufed to fignify an idea, that old 
idea will recur in the mind when the word is heard. Watts. 

2. [Recourir, Fr.] To have recourfe to ; to take refuge in. 

If to a\oid fuccefiion in eternal exiftence, they recur to the 
punctum fians of the fchoois, they will thereby very little 
help us to a more pofitive idea of infinite duration. Locke. 

The lecond caufc we know, but trouble not ourfclves to 
recur to the firft. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

To R ecu' e. v. a. [re and cure.] To recover from fickncfs 
or labour. 

Through wife handling and fair governance, 

I him recured to a bett:-r will. 

Purged from drugs of foul intemperance. Fairy Saucer:. 

Pheebus pure 

In weffern waves his weary wagon did recure. 

With one look flic doth my life difmay, 

And with another doth it ftraight secure. 

The wanton boy was fhortly well recur'd 
Of that his malady. 

Thy death’s wound 
He who comes thy Saviour ftiall recure , 

Not by deftroy ing Satan, but his works 
In thee 3nd in thy feed. Milton's Par. Lojl , l. xii. 

Recu'r . n.f Recovery ; remedy. 

Whatibever fell into the enemies hands, was loft without 
recure : the old men were (lain, the young men led away into 
captivity. Knouts's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Recurrence. # r rfj 0 m recurrent.] Return. 

Recu' rency. 1 J L 

Although the opinion at prefent be well fupprefied, yet, 
from fomt ftrings of tradition and fruitful recurrence of error, 
it mav revive in the next generation. Brown's V'dg. Erro .rs. 
RECU'RR NT. ad). [ recurrent , Fr. rccurrens , Lat.J Return¬ 
ing from time to time. 

Next to lingring durable pains, fhort intermittent or fwift 
recurrent pains precipitate patients unto confumptions. Harv. 
Recursion, n.f. [vecurfus, Lat.] Return. 

One of the afliftants told the recurfions of the other pen¬ 
dulum hanging in the free air. Boyle. 

RecuRVa'tion. l„r [ recurvo. Lat.] Flexure backwards. 
Recu Rvity. I J 

Afcending firft into a cafpulary reception of the brealt bone 
by a ferpentine recurvation , it afeendeth again into the 
neck. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

Recurvous. ad), [recurvus, Lat.] Bent backward. 

I have not oblerved tails in all; but in others I have ob- 
ferved long recurvous tails, longer than their bodies. Derham. 
Recu'sant. n.f [reenfans, Lat.] One that refufes any terms 
of communion or fociety. 

They demand of the lords, that no recufcmt lord might 
have a vote in palling that aft. Clarendon. 

Were ail comers ranfacked, what a multitude of reeufants 
Ihould we find upon a far differing account from that of 
confcience ! Decay of Piety. 

To Reci/se. v. n. [recufey Fr. recufo , Lat.] lo refufe. 
A juridicial word. 

The humility, as well of unuerftanding as manners of the 
fathers, will not let them be troubled, when they arc recufed 
as judges. Fkigby. 

A judge may proceed notwithftanding my appeal, unlcfs I 
recufe him 3S a ffpefted judge. Ay life's Parergon. 

RED. ad), [from the old Saxon, ped ; rhud, Wclfti. As the 
town of Hertford, Mr. Camden , in his Britannia, noteth, 
firft was called, by the Saxons, Hcrudford, the rud ford, or 


Fa. Lateen. 
Spenfer . 
Spenfcr. 


the red ford or water; high Dutch, rot ; from the Greek, 
feudrov; French, rouge ; Italian, ruhro ; from the Latin, 
ruber. Peacham.] Of the colour of blood, of one of the 
primitive colours, which is fubdivided into many ; as fcarlet, 
vermilion, crimfon. 

Look I fo pale. ’ 

— Ay, and no man in the prefence. 

But his red colour hath forlook his cheeks. Shakefp. 

Bring me the faireft creature northward born. 

To prove whofe blood is rcddejl. Shakefp. Merck, of Vem 
His eyes ftiall be red with wine, and his teeth white with 
milk. Gen. xlix. ij. 

Th’ angelick fquadron turn’d fiery red. Milton. 

If red lead and white paper be placed in the red light of the 
coloured fpectruni, made in a dark chamber by the refraction 
of a prifm, the paper will appear mote lucid than the red 
lead, and therefore reflects the red making rays more co- 
pioufly than red lead doth. ' Neats ten’s (Jpticks. 

1 he fixth red was at firft of a very fair and lively fcarlet, 
and foon after of a brighter colour, being very pure and brifk, 
and the belt of all the reds. Newton's Opticks, 

Why heavenly truth, 

And moderation fair, were the red marks 
Of fuperftition’s (courge. Thomfon's IVinter. 

To R da'rgue. v. a. [redarguo, Lat.] To refute. Notin 
ufe. 

The laft wittily redargues the pretended finding of coin, 
graved with the image ot Auguftus Caifar, in the American 
mines. Hakewil! on Providence. 

Redbe rried Jh: ub cajfa. n.f A plant. It is male and female in 
different plants: the male hath (lowers confiding of many (la¬ 
mina or threads, without any petals ; thefc are always (teril: 
the female plants, which have no confpicuous power, produce 
fpherical berries, in which arc included nuts of the fame 
form. Miller. 

Re'dbreast. n.f. A fmall bird, fo named from the colour 
of its breaft. 

No burial this pretty babe 
Of any roan receives, 

But robin redbreafi painfully 

Did cover him with leaves. Children in the Wood. 

The rcdbreajf , facred to the houfhold gods. 

Pays to trufted man his annual vifit. Thomfnt 

Re dcoat, w. /. A name of contempt fora fuldier. 

The fearful paffenger, who travels late, 

Shakes at the moon-lhine fhadow of a rufli. 

And fees a redcoat rife from cv’ry bulb. PrydtK, 

To Rl'dd n. v. a. [from red ] To make red. 

In a heav’n feronc, refulgent arms appear 
Reifning the (kies, and glitt’ring all around. 

The temper’d metals clafh. Dryden's Admit, 

To Re dden. v. n. To grow red. 

With Ihame they redden'd , and with (pight grew pale. 

Dry den's Juvenal 

Turn upon the ladies in the pit. 

And if they redden, you are fure ’tis wit. Addifon. 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The rettning orange and the fwelling grain. Addifon. 

For me the balm (hall bleed, and amber flow, 

The coral redden , and the ruby glow. Popt, 

Appius reddens at each word you fpcak. 

And itares, tremendous, with a threat’ning eye. 

Like fome fierce tyrant in old tapeftry. Pope. 

Reddish, [from red.] Somewhat red. 

A bright fpot, white and fomewhat reddijl). Lev. 

Re'ddishness. n.f [from reddijh.] Tendency to rednefs. 
Two parts of copper and one of tin, by fufion brought 
into one mafs, the whitenefs of the tin is more confpicuous 
than the reddijhnefs of the copper. Boyle. 

Reddi'tion. n.f [from reddo, Lat.] Rcftitution. 

She is reduced to a perfeft obedience, partly by voluntary 
reddilion and defne of protection, and partly by conqueft. 

Mowers Vocal Forejlt 

Re'dditive. ad), [reddithms, Lat.] Anfwcring to an interro¬ 
gative. A term of grammar. 

RUddle. n.f A fort of mineral. 

Reddle is an earth of the metal kind, of a tolerably clofe 
and even texture : its furface is fmooth and fomewhat g!offy> 
and it is foft and unftuous to the touch, (taming the fingers 
very much : it is remarkably heavy, and its colour of a line 
florid, though not very deep red : our American colonies 
abound with it; and in England we have the fineft in 
world : it has been ufed as an nftringent. Hill’s Mat. Men. 
Rede, n.f [pash, Saxon.] Counfel; advice. Not ufed. 

Do not as fome ungracious paftors do. 

Shew me the deep and thorny way to heav’n j 
Whilft he a puft and recklefs libertine, 

Himfelf the primrofc path of dalliance treads, ^ 

And recks not his own rede. Shakefp. Ham \ 

To Rede. v. a. [parban, Saxon.] To advife. 

I rede thee hence to remove, 


Left thou the price of my difplcafure prove 


to redeem 


Sfiei 
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To REDEEM, v. a. [redimo, Lat.] 

, To janfom; to relieve from any thing by paying a P««* 
The kinfman laid, I cannot redeem it tor mylelf, lcit l 
mar mine inheritance. Ruth 1V - 6 - 

2. To relcue ; to recover. 

If, when I am laid into the tomb, 

I wake before the time that Romeo 

Comes to redeem me, there’s a fearful point. Shakcjp. 

Thy father 

Levied an army, weening to redeem 

And re-inifal me in the diadem. Shakefp. Henry V 1 . 

Th’ almighty from the grave 

Hath me redeem'd ; he will the humble fave. Sandys. 

Redeem Ifrael, O God, out of all his troubles Pf xxv. 
Redeem from this reproach my vvand’nng glioft. Dryden. 
, To recompenfe ; to compenfate ; to make amends for. 
y Wavwardly prouJ ; and therefore bold, becaufe extremely 
faulty ; and yet having no good thing to redeem tliefe. Sidney. 
This feather ftirs, (he lives; if it be fo, 

It is a chance which docs redeem all forrows 
That ever I have felt. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Having committed a fault, he became the more obfequious 
and pliant to redeem it. H otten. 

Think it not hard, if at fo cheap a rate 
You can fecure the conftancy of fate, 

Whofe kindnefs fent what docs your malice feem 
By leffer ills the greater to redeem. Dryden. 

4. To pay an atonement. 

Thou haft one daughter. 

Who redeem nature from the general curfe. 

Which twain have brought her to. Shakefp. 

5. To fave the world from the curfe of fin. 

Which of you will be mortal to redeem 
Man’s mortal crime. ATilton. 

Redeemable, n.f. [from redeem.] Capable of redemption. 
Redee'mableness. n.f [from redeemable. J The lfate oi 
being redeemable. 

Redeemer, n.f. [from redeem.] 

1. One who ranfoms or redeems. 

She inflamed him lo, 

That he would algates with P\ rocles fight, 

And his redeemer challeng’d for his foe. 

Became he had not well maintain'd his right. Fa. Queen. 

2. The Saviour of the world. 

I every day expert an embaflage 
From my redeemer to redeem me hence ; 

And now in peace my foul (lull part to heav’n. Shakefp. 

Man’s friend, his mediator, his defign’d 
Both ranfom and redeemer voluntary. Alilton's Par. Lojl. 
When faw wc thee any way diftrefl'ed, and relieved thee ? 
will be the qurftion of thole, to whom heaven itl'clf will be 
at the laft day awarded, as having miniftred to their re¬ 
deemer. Boyle. 

To Redeli'ver. v. a. [re and deliver.] To deliver back. 

1 have remembrances of yours. 

That I have longed long to redeliver. Shakefp. 

Inftrumcnts judicially exhibited, arc not of the afts of 
couits^ and therefore may be redelivered on the demand of 
the perfon that exhibited them. Aylife's Parergon. 

Rkdeli very. n.f. [from redeliver.] The act of delivering 
back. . 

To Re dema'nd. v.a. [redemander, Fr. re and demand.] To 
demand back. 

Threefcore attacked the place where they were kept in 
cuftody, and refeued them : the duke redemaiids his prifoners, 
but receiving only cxcules, he refolvcd to do himlelf juftice. 

Addifon's Remarks on Judy. 

Redemption, n.f [redemption , Fr. redemption Lat.] 

1. Ranfome; relcafe. 

Utter darknefs his place 

Ordain’d without redemption , without end. Milton. 

2. Puichalc of God’s favour by the death of Chrift. 

I charge you, as you hope to have redemption , 

That you depart, and lav no hands on me. Shakefp. 

The Saviour foil be glorify’d, J 

Who for loft man’s redemption dy’d. Dryden. 

Rede'mptcry. ad), [from redemptus, Lat.] Paid for ranfome. 
Omega hugs the exequies. 

And flcTftor’s rtdmplory price. Chapmans Iliads. 

Rl'dhoT. ad;, [red and hot.] Heated to rednefs. 

Iron redhot burneth and confumcth not. Bacon. 

Is not fire a body heated lo hot as to emit light copioufly ? 
for what clle is a redhot iron than fire ? and what elfe is' a 
burning coal than redhot wood ? Newton's Opticks. 


The redhot metal hides in the lake. 


REDINTEGRATE, ad), [redintegratus, Latin.] RcfttJcdj 

Charles VIII. received the kingdom of France in flouriflt- 
■ng eilnte,. being redintegrate in thofc principal members, 
which anciently had been portions of the crown, and were 
alter diflevered : to as they remained only in homan-c, and 
no: it. lovercignty. fe,’, Henry VII. 
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R- dintegra'tiov. n.f [from redintegrate.] 

1. Renovation; reiteration. 

They kept the feaft indeed, but with the leven of rralictN 
and abfurdly commemorated the redintegration of his natural 
body, by mutilating and dividing his myftical. Dec. of Piety. 

2. Redintegration chvmifts call the reftoring any mixed body or 

matter, whofe form has been deltroyed, to its former nature 
and conftitutiom _ Quincy. 

He but preferibes as a bare chymical purification of nitre, 
what I teach as a philofophica! redintegration of it. Boyle. 

Re'dlead. n.f [red and lead.] Minium. See Minium. 
To draw with dry colours, make long paftils, by grinding 
re die ad with ftrong wort, and lb roll them up into long rolls 
like pencils, drying them in the fun. Peacham. 

Re dness, n. f [from red.] The quality of being red. 

There was a pretty rednefs iii his lips. Shakefp. 

In the red lea, moft apprehend a material rednefs , from 
whence they derive its common denomination. Brown. 

The glowing rednefs of the berries vies with the verdure of 
their leaves. Spectator , N c 477. 

Re dolence. 7 p [from redolent.] Sweet feent. 

lit DOI.ENCY. )■ j 

Wc have all the redolence of the perfumes we burn upon 
his altars. Boyle. 

Their flowers attradl fpiders with their redolmcy. Mortim. 

RE'DOLENT. ad). [; redolent , Lat.] Sweet of 1 ’cent. 

Thy love excels the joys of wine ; 

Thy odours, O how redolent ! Sandys's Paraphraf. 

To Redou'ble. v. a. [rcdoublcr, Fr. re and double.] 

1. To repeat often. 

So ended (he ; and all the reft around 
To her redoubled that her underfong. Spenfer * 

They were 

As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks. 

So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. To encrealif by addition of the fame quantity over and over. 

Mimas and Parnaffus fweat. 

And fF.tna rages with redoubled heat. Addifon. 

To Rf.dou ble. v. n. To become twice as much. 

If we confider, that our whole eterr.itv is to rake its co¬ 
lour from thofc hours which we here employ in virtue or vice, 
the argument redoubles upon us, for putting in practice this 
method of palling away our time. Addifon's Spectator. 

Redoubt, n.f [reduit, redouts, Fr. ridotta, Italian.] The 
outwork of a fortification; a fortrcls. 

Every great (hip is as an impregnable fort, and our many 
1‘afc and commodious ports are as redoubts to fecure them. 

Bacon. 

Redoubtable, ad), [redoubtable, Fr.] Formidable; terrible 

to foes. 

The enterprifing Mr. Lintot, the redoubtable rival of Mr. 
Tonfon, overtook me. Pope. 

Redou bted, ad). [ redouble , Fr.] Dread; awful; formi¬ 
dable. 

His kingdom’s feat CLopolis is red. 

There to obtain fome fuch redoubted knight. 

That parents dear from tyrant’s power deliver might. F. e >. 

So far be mine, my moft redoubted lord. 

As my true fervice (hall deferve your love. Shakefp. 

7 o Redou'nd. v. n. [redundo, Latin.] 

1. To be lent back bv rea£Hon. 

The evil, foon 

Driv’n back, redounded , as a flood, on thofe 
From whom it fprung. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vii. 
^ Nor hope to be myfelf lefs miferable 
By what I fcck, but others to make fuch 
/U 1 , though thereby worfe to mo redound. Milton. 

2. i o conduce in the confequcnce. 

As the care of our national commerce redounds more to 
the riches and profperity of the publick, than any other a cl 
Ot government, the (late of it (hould be marked but in every 
particular reign with greater diftinction. Addifon. 

He had drawn many obfervations together, which very 
muon redound to the honour of this prince. AdAtt 6 » 

3. ^ o fall in the conlequence. J 

As both thefc monfters will devour great quantities of paper 
there will no fmall ufe redound from them to that manu- 
fa ^. rC '. , Addifon's Guardian , N° x .4. 

I he honour done to our religion ultimately redounds to 
God the author ot it. K-k.rr. c 

To REDRE'SS. o. *. [redroffer, Fr.] K ‘^rs s Sermons. 

1. To fet right; to amend. 

In yonder fpring of rofes, 

Find what to redrefs till noon. yur-j 

In 'prilcif J ? "*?• NIL 

fubjefts in liberty, piooertV and C ° pr0tc<fl tiu:,r 

U,L. andK- 
21 K Swift. 

Redre'ss. 
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RED 

Rf.drf/ss. n.f. [from the verb.} 

1. Reformation; amendment. 

T o feck reformation of evil laws is cofnmcndables but for 
us the more ncccffary is a Ipcedy redrefs oi ourfelves. Hooker. 

2 . Relief; remedy. 

No humble fuitors prefs to fpeak for right ^ 

No, not a man comes for redrefs to thee. Shakefp. 

Such people, as break the law of nations, all nations arc 
•interefted to fupprefs, confidering that the particular Rates, 

k/'inn" fkn Xt] innnmOn !_:_ 1 r n 


being the delinquents, can give no redrefs. 

Grief, finding no redrefs ferment and rages 
Nor lefs than wounds immedicable. 

Rankle, and fefler, and gangrene 
To black mortification. 

. One who gives relief. 

Fair majefly, the refuge and redrefs 
Of thofc whom fate purfucs, and wants opprefs. 


Bacon. 


Milton. 


Mortimer. 


Smith. 


Sleakcfp. 


Milton. 


-- Tiryden. 

Redre ssiVE. adj. [from redrefs.] Succouring; affording re¬ 
medy. A word not authorifed. 

The generous band, 

Who, touch’d with human woe, reclreffive fcarch'd 

Into the horrors of the gloomy jail. Tlmmfin. 

To Redsea'r. v. 7 t. [red and jear.] A term of workmeti. 

If iron be too cold, it w ill not feel the weight of the ham¬ 
mer, when it will not batter under the hammer ; and if it be 
too hot, it will redfear, that is, break or crack under the 
hammer. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes\ 

Re'dshank. n.f. [red *nd Jhank.] 

~f • This feems to be a contemptuous appellation for fomc of the 
people of Scotland. 

He fent over his brother Edward with a power of Scots 
and redjhanks unto Ireland, where they got footing. Spenfer. 

A bird. Ainjworth. 

Rf. dstreak. n.f. [red and Jlrcak.] 

1. An apple. 

1 he rcdjlreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained the prefe¬ 
rence, being but a kind of w’ilding, and though kept long, 
yet is never pleafing to the palate ; there are feveral forts of 
red/freak: fome forts of them have red veins running through 
the whole fruit, which is efleemed to give the cyder the 
richefl tinfture. 

2. Cyder prefled from the rcdRreak. 

Redfreak he quaffs beneath the Chianti vine 

Gives Tufcan yearly for thy Scudmore’s wine. 

To REDU'CE. v. a. [reduce, Lat. reduire, Fr.J 

1. To bring back. Obfolete. 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious lord ! 

That would reduce thefe bloody days again. 

2. To bring to the former Rate. 

It were butjuR 

And equal to reduce me to my dufl, 

Defirous to refign and render back 

All I receiv’d. 

3. To reform from anydifordcr. 

That temper in the archbifhop, who liccnfed their moR 
pernicious writings, left his fuccdTor a very difiicuJt work to 
do, to reform and reduce a church into order, that had been 
fo long neglefted, and fo ill filled. Clarendon. 

4. To bring into any Rate of diminution. 

A diaphanous body, reduced to very minute parts, thereby 
acquires many little furfaccs in a narrow compals. Boyle. 

His ire will quite confume us, and reduce 

To nothing this cflential. Milton. 

The ordinary fmallefi mcafurc is looked on as an unit in 
number, when the mind by divifion would reduce them into 
lefs fractions. Locke. 

5. To degrade; to impair in dignity. 

There is nothing fo bad, but a man may lay jfold of 
fomething about it, that will afford matter of excufc; nor 
nothing fo excellent, but a man may faRcn upon fomething 
belonging to it, whereby to reduce it. Ttllotfin. 

6. To bring into any Rate of mifery or meannefs. 

The moR prudent part was his moderation and indulgence, 
not reducing them to defperation. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

y. To fubdue. 

Under thee, as head fupreme. 

Thrones, princedoms, pow’rs, dominions I reduce. Milton. 

8. To bring into any Rate more within reach or power. 

To have this project reduced to praftice, there feems to 
want nothing. 

9. To reclaim to order. 

There left defert utmoR hell, 

Reduc'd in careful watch round their metropolis. Milton. 

10. To fubjeft to a rule ; to bring into a clafs. 

Redu'cement. n.f. [from reduce .] The aft of bringing 

back, fubduing, reforming or diminifliing. 

The navy received blefling from pope Sixtus, and was af- 
figned as an apoRolical million for the reducement of this 
kingdom to the obedience of Rome. Bacon. 

Redu'cer. n. f. [from reduce .] One that reduces. 

They could not learn to digefl, that the man, which they 
fo long had ufed to malk their own appetites, Ihould now be 
the reducer of them into order. Sidney, b. ii. 


REE 

Redu'cidle. adj. [from reduce .] Polfible to be reduced 

All law that a man is obliged by, is reducible to the law f 
nature, the poiitivc law of God in his word, and the l*,. °- 
man enafted by the civil power. T 01 

* Aftions, that promote fociety and mutual fellowflfin 
reducible to a pronenefs to do good to others, and a read 1 
fenl’e of any good done by others. o 1 

All the parts of painting are reducible into thefe mentioned 
by our author. Dry den's DufreU, 

If minerals are not convertible into another Ipccies, thom,h 
of the fame genus, much lefs can they be furmifed \eductbl 
‘into a fpccics of another genus. Harvey on Confumptiom 
Our damps in England are reducible to the fuflocatmo * 
the fulminating. Wooded 

Redu'cibi.eness. n.f. [from reducible.] Quality of bein<i 
reducible. • 

Spirit of wine, by its pungent taRc, and cfpecially by j ts 
rcduciblcnefs, according to Helmont, into alcali and water 
feems to be as well of a falinc as a fulphurcous nature. Boyle 

Reduction, n.f. [redufiion, Fr. from redu&us, Lat.J 

1. The aft of reducing. 

Some will have thefe years to be but months ; but we have 
no certain evidence that they ufed to account a month a year • 
and if we had, yet that reduction will not ferve. iy a f 

2. In arithmetick, reduction brings two or more numbers of 

diflerent denominations into one denomination. Cocker 

Reductive, adj. [reduflif, Fr. rcduklus, Latin.J Having 
the power of reducing. ® 

Thus far concerning thefe reduttives by inundations and 
conflagrations. Hale's Origin of Mankind 

Reductively. adv. [from reductive.] By reduction; by 
confequence. * * 

If they be our fuperiors, then ’tis modeRy and reverence to 
all Rich in general, at leaR reduflively. ‘ Hammond. 

Other niceties, though they arc not matter of conlcience* 
fingly and apart, arc yet fo redutlively ; that is, though they 
are not fo in the abitradf, they become fo by affinity and 
connedtion. L'Ejlrange’s Fables. 

Redu ndance. In. f. [ redundantia , Lat. from redundant.] Su- 

Redu'ndancy. J perfluity ; fupcrabundance. 

The caufe of generation leemeth to be fulnefs ; for gene¬ 
ration is from redundancy: this fulnefs arifeth from the na¬ 
ture of the creature, if it be hot, and moiR and fanguine; 
or from plenty of food. Bacon. 

It is a quality, that confines a man wholly within him- 
fclf, leaving him void of that principle, which alone fliould 
difpofe him to communicate and impart thofe redundancies of 
good, that he is poffcffed of. South. 

I fhall fhow our poets redundance of wit, juRncfs of com¬ 
panions, and elegance of deferiptions. Garth. 

Labour ferments the humours, cafls them into their proper 
channels, and throws off redundancies. Addijon. 

REDU'NDAN 1 . adj. [ redundant , Latin.] 

1. Superabundant; exuberant; fuperfluous. 

His head. 

With burnifh’d neck of verdant gold, ereft 
Amidff his circling fpires, that on the grafs 
Floated redundant. Miltons Par. Lof, b. ix. 

Notwithflanding the redundant oil in fifhes, they do not 
cncrcafe fat fo much as flefh. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . Uling more words or images than arcuicful. 

Where the author is redundant , mark thofe paragraphs to be 
retrenched ; when he trifles, abandon thofe paffages. Watts. 

Redundantly, adv. [from redundant.] Superfluoufly ; fu- 
pcrabundantly. 

To Redu plicate, v. a. [re and duplicate.] To double. 

Reduplica tion. n.f. [from reduplicate.] The aft of doubling. 
This is evident, when the mark of exclufion is put; as 
when we fpeak of a white thing, adding the reduplication, 
as white ; which excludes all other confidcrations. * Digby. 

Reduplicative, adj . [reduplicatif, Fr. from reduplicate.] 
Double. 

Some logicians mention reduplicative propofitions; as men, 
confidered as men, arc rational creatures; i. e. becaule they 
are mcn - Watts's Logick. 

Redwing, n.f. A bird. Ainfworth. 

1 o Rek. v. a. [I know not the etymology.] To riddle ; to fift. 
After malt is well rubbed and winnowed, you muR then 
ree it over in a fieve. Mortimer’s Hufbandsy. 

To Ree cho. v. n. [re and echo.] To echo back. 

Around we Rand, a melancholy train. 

And a loud groan reechoes from the main. Pope . 

Ref/chy. adj. [from reech, corruptly formed from reek.] 
Smoky ; footy ; tanned. 

Let him, for a pair of reechy kifles. 

Make you to ravel all this matter out. Shakefp . Hamlet. 

1 he kitchen malkin pins 

Her richcR lockram ’bout her reechy neck. Shakefp • 

REED, n.f [peob, Saxon ; ried, German ; arundo, I.at.J 

1. An hollow knotted Ralk, which grows in wet grounds. 

A reed is difiinguifhcd from the grades by its magnitude, 
and by its having a firm Rem : the fpecics arc, the large nia- 

w nured 


Shakefp. 

Milton. 


Prior. 


Tuffer. 
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nured cane or reed, the fugar cane, the common reed, the 
variegated reed, the Rambu cane, and dark red reed. Miller. 

This Dcrccta, the mother of Scmiramis, was fometimes 
a rcclufe, and falling in love with a goodly young man, die 
was by him with child, which, for Jear of extreme punifh- 
ment, file conveyed away and caufed the lame to be hidden 
among the high reeds which grew on the banks of the lake. 

Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 
The knotty bulrufli next in order flood. 

And all within of rcccls a trembling wood. Drydens 

Her lover Cimoii lay concealed in the reeds. Broome. 

2. A fmail pipe. 

I’ll fpeak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice. 

Arcadian pipe, the paftoral reed 
Of Hermes. 

3. An arrow. 

When the Parthian turn’d his Reed, 

And from the hoRilc camp withdrew; 

With cruel /kill the backward reed 
He fent; and as he fled, he flew. 

Ree'ded. adj. [from reed .] Covered with reeds. 

Where houfes be reeded.-, 

Now pare off the mol's, and go beat in the reed, 

ReE'den. adj. [from reed.] Confifling of reeds. 

Honey in the fickly hive infule 
Through teeden pipes. Dryden's Virgil's Georgickr. 

To Reje'dify. v. a. [reedifier, Fr. re and edify.] To rebuild; 
to build again. 

The ruin’d walls he did reedify. p a . fhuen. 

This monument five hundred years hath flood, 

Which I have lumptuoufly reedified. 

The /Eolians, who repeopled, reedified Ilium. 

The houfe of God they firfl reedify. 

Rf.e'dless. adj. [from reed.] Being without reeds> 

Youths tomb’d before their parents were. 

Whom foul Cocytus’ reed lefs banks cnclofe. 

Ree'd y. adj. [from reed.] Abounding with reeds. 

The fportive flood in two divides, 

And forms with erring Rreams the reedy ifles. 

Around th’ adjoining brook, 

Now fretting o’er a rock, 

Now fcarcely moving tlirough a reedy pool. 

REEK. n. fi. [pec, Saxon: rcuke, Dutch.J 

1. Smoke; fleam; vapour. 

r n 7 ? ~ hatcful to mc 33 thc reei of a lime kiln. Shakefp. 

2. [Reke, German, any thing piled up.] A pile of corn or hay. 

Nor barns at home, nor reeks arc rear’d abroad. Dry den. 

L lie covered reek, much in ufe weflward, muR needs 
prove of great advantage in wet harvefls. Mortimer. 

To Reek. v. n\ [pecan, Saxon.] 
l. To frnoke ; to fleam ; to emit vapour. 

, They redoubled flrokes upon the foe, 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds; 

Or mcmoHfc another Golgotha. Shakefp. Maeleth. 

I o thc battle came lie; where he did 
Run reeking o’er the lives of men, as if 

’ rWCrC 3 P er P C £ al , Shakefp . Coriolanus. 

iDu remember 

How under my oppreflion I did reeky 

W’hen I firfl mov’d you. . : si l e. 

Thev'fl? ? en ’ th ° u S h bur!cc! ' n your dunghills, 


Shakefp. 

Sandys. 

Milton. 


May. 


BlackmoVt. 


Thomfin. 


Re 


Shakefp. 

Milton. 

Smith. 


And draw their honours reeking up to hcav’n. 

I found mc laid 

In balmy fwcat; which with his beams thc fun 
boon dry d, and on the reeking moiflurefed. 

Whr°rw” C , Cend ! d fr ° m a race of tyrants, 

Kv h ' ad! V yCt "fi °’o n,y avcn S»ng fword. 

([, /’ ffrom reen.] Smoky; tanned ; black 
Shut me in a charnel houfe, 

_ crcovcr d quite with dead men’s rattling bones. 

Eh t 'Sha.fi.. 

van. is wound into IkamLn di. Up0n which 

4 SL 1- tfr ° m ,h ' " 0 “ n 'J T “ off , tc 

It may be ufeful for the reeling of yarn TIAir 

To Reel. v. [rollen, Dutch; ,L a , Swediih 1 T.a ' 
to incline in walking, firfl to one fide anH l lb SS er; 

Him when his miRrefs pld ptcefv’ ° thCr ' 

Wl„l= yet hit feeble fee, fo, f “* 

She gan call, help Orgoglio > p ’ a 

What news in this our tott’ring Rate / 7 
It is a reeling world. 

And I believe will never Rand upright, 

I dl Richard wear thc garland 0/ , , t 

, , It is amils to fit 111 . 

Tot^lo """ ° f tiplin S «i* a H»e, 


Their wantlring feet S but ,f,/as drunk with 


Pfi 


wine. Sandys. 


REF 

He with heavy fumes opprefl, 

RcePd from the palace, and retir’d to refl. Pope. 

Should he hide his face, 

Th’ extinguifli’d Rars would loofening reel 
Wide from their fpheres. Thomfin, 

Reelection. n.f. [re and election.] Repeated e!e£iion. 

Several aits have been made, and rendered ineffedtual, by 
leaving the power of reelcClion open. Swift-. 

To Reenact, v. a. [nr and cna£t.] To cnacl anew. 

Thc conflru&ion of fiiips was forbidden to fenators, by a 
law made by Claudius the tribune, and reenaefedby the Julian 
law of conceflions. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Reenforce, v. a. [re and enforce.] To Arcngthcn with 
new afliflancc. 

The French have reenforc'd their fcatter’d men. Shakefp. 
They ufed the Rones to reenforce the pier. Hayward. 

The prcfcnce of a friend raifes fancy, and reenforces 
reafon-. Collier. 

Reenforcement. n.f. [re and enforcement.] Frefh aflif- 
tance. 

Alone he enter’d 

The mortal gate o’ th’ city, which lie pairited 
With fliunlefs defliny ; aidlefs came off. 

And with a fudden reenforcement flruck 
Corioli like a planet. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

They require a fpecial reenforcement of found cndodlrinat- 
ing to let them right. Milton. 

What reenforcement we may gain from hope. Milton. 

The words are a reiteration or reenforcement of a corol¬ 
lary. / Ward. 

To Reenjo y. v. a. [re and enjoy.] To enjoy anew or a fe- 
cond time. 

1 he calinnefs of temper Achilles reenjoyed, is only an ef- 
fedl of the revenge which ought to have preceded. Pope. 

To Ree^nter. v. a. [re and enter.] To enter again ; to en¬ 
ter anew. 

With opportune excuriion, we may chance 
Reenter heav’n. Milton-. 

I he fiery fulphurous vapours feek the centre from whence 
they proceed ; that is, reenter again. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

I o Ref.nthro'ne. v. a. To replace in a throne. 

He difpofes in my hands the fcheme 
To reenthrone the king. Southern*. 

Reentrance, n.f. [re and entrance.] The aft of entrin^ 
again. ° 

Their repentance, although not their firfl entrance, is not- 
withflanding the firfl Rep of their reentrance into life. Hooker. 

I he pores of the brain, through the which the fpirits be- 
lore took their courfe, are more eafily opened to the fpirits 
wh.ch demand reentrance. Glanviirs Scepf. 

TrREETTA>Rr4H hnepemUI ? SaXOn ^ A bat * 

1 anew S A BLISH ’ V ‘ a ’ C" and fj'^lijh.] To eflablifh 

'Fo reejlallijh thc right of lineal fucceflion to paternal eo- 
vemment, is to put a man in pofll-ifion of that govermneiit. 
Which his fathers did enjoy. 6 L 1 

1 cacc, whicli hath for many years been banifhed thc chrif- 
tian world, will be fpeedily reejlablijhed. Smalridre 

lift™ BL1SH,R - n / - tfrom "‘MOM One tha, ,c£b- 

l r ’° m The afl of re- 

elta hlhmg, the Rate of being reeltablifeed; reRauration. 

Ree\e. n.f [genera, Saxon.] A Reward. Obfolete 

1 he reeve, miller and cook are diRinguilhcd. Drvdcn 

lllddfLlid —«.j To examine anew! 

•STAS ^ 

Hnce from a ponderous addition. " ^ ba ‘ 

For fweet refection due. South. 

he genial viands let my train renew n 

Refe ctory. n. f \ref.-nlire Fr 7 . , Pope. 

refreflimcnt; eating room ’ f ° m r< f ' £l ] Room of 
He cells and refeklories did prepare. 

And large provifions laid of winter hro 
To Refe l. v. a. [refello, Lat! -r 'r Dryden. 

Friends not to refe, v e J refutC 5 to rc P^- 
Or any way quell y c , ’ 

Ye aim at a myflery. 

Worthy a hiflory. ' D • <v , - 

6 ' Bt *J- Johnfon’s Gypfict. 

It 
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REF 

It inftru£ts the fcholar in the various methods of difcovering 
ami refilling the fubtil tricks of fophiders. Watts. 

To REFE'R. v. a. [refera, Lat. referer, Fr.] 

1. To difniifs for information or judgment. 

Thofe caufes the divine hiftorian refers us to, and not to 
any productions out of nothing. Burnet's 'Theory of the Earth. 

2. To betake for dccifion. 

The heir of his kingdom hath referred herfelf unto a poor, 
but worthy gentleman. Shakefp. Cyrnbeline. 

3. To reduce to, as to the ultimate end. 

You profcfs and praCtil'e to refer all things to yourfelf. Bac. 

4. To reduce, as to a clafs. 

The lalts, predominant in quick lime, wo refer rather to 
lixiviate, than acid. Boyle on Colours. 

To Refe r, v. n. To refpeCt; to have relation. 

Of thofe places, that refer to the {hutting and opening the 
abyls, I take notice of that in Job. Burnet. 

Referee 7 . n.J. [from refer.] One to whom any thing is 
referred. 

Referees and arbitrators feldom forget themfelves. L’EJlr. 
Reference, n.f [from refer.] 

1. Relation; refpeCt; view towards ; allufion to. 

The knowledge of that which man is in reference unto him- 
felf and other things in relation unto man, I may term the 
mother of all thofe principles, which arc decrees in that law 
of nature, whereby human actions are framed. Hooker. 

Jupiter was the fon of Aithcr and Dies; fo called, becaule 
the 011c had reference to his eeledial conditions, the other dil- 
covcrcd his natural virtues. Raleigh’s Hi/lory of the World. 

Chridian religion commands fobriety, temperance and mo¬ 
deration, in reference to our appetites and paflions. Tillotfon. 

2. Difmiffion to another tribunal. 

It palled in England without the leaf! reference hither. Sw. 
Refere'ndarv. n.f [referenda!, Lat.] One to whofe deci- 
ilon any thing is referred. 

In (hits, it is good to refer to fome friend of trud ; but let 
him chufe well his referendaries. Bacon’s Ejjays. 

To Refer mFnt, v. a. [re and ferment.] To ferment anew. 
Th’ admitted nitre agitates the flood. 

Revives its fire, and referments the blood. Blackmon. 

Refe'rrible. adj. [from refer.] Capable of being confidered, 
as in relation to fomething elfe. 

Unto God all parts of time are alike, unto whom none arc 
referrible, and all things prefent, unto whom nothing is pad 
or to come, but who is the fame yefterday, to-day and to¬ 
morrow. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To REFI'NE. v. a. [raffmer, Fr.] 

1. To purify ; to clear from drofs and recrement. 

I will refine them as filvcr is refined, and will try them as 
gold is tried. Zech. xiii. 9. 

Weigh ev’ry word, and ev’ry thought refine. Anon. 
The red Dutch currant yields a rich juice, to be diluted 
with a quantity of water boiled with refined fugar. Mortimer. 

2. To make elegant; to polilh ; to make accurate. 

Queen Elizabeth’s time was a golden age for a world of re¬ 
fined wits, who honoured poeiy with their pens. Peacham. 
Love refines the thoughts, and hath his feat 
In rcafon. Milton. 

The lame traditional floth, which renders the bodies of 
children, born from wealthy parents, weak, may pci haps 
refine their (pints. Swift. 

To Refi'ne. v. n. 

1. To improve in point of accuracy or delicacy. 

Chaucer refined on Boccace, and mended (lories. Dry den. 

Let z lord but own the happy lines; 

How the wit brightens, how the fenfe refines / Pope. 

2. To grow pure. . 

The pure limpid dream, when foul with dams. 

Works itfelf dear, and as it runs refines. Addifon. 

3. To affcCt nicety. . . 

He makes another paragraph about our rr/v/^incontrovcr- 
fy, and coniine nearer ftill to the church of Rome. Jltterbuty. 
Refj nedly. adv. [from refine.] W ith affected elegance. 
Will any dog ' 

Re fin edly leave his bitches and his bones. 

To turn a wheel ? Dr V lcn - 

Refinement. n.f. [from refine.] ....... . 

1. The a£t of purifying, by clearing anything from drofi. and 

rccrcmcntitious matter. . . ,. .. . r 

The more bodies are of kin to fpint in fubtilty znd refine¬ 
ment, the more diffuflve are they. A on is. 

2 . Improvement inelegance or purity. 

From the civil war to this time, I doubt whether the coi- 
ruptions in our language have not equalled its refinement*, w. 

3. Artificial practice. 

'Fhc rules religion preferibes arc more fuccefsful in publics 
and private affairs,than the refinements of irregular cunning. Rog. 
s. Affectation of elegant improvement. 

The flirts about town had adefign to leave us in the lurch, 
by fome of their late refinements. Addifon s Guardian. 

Rehner. n. f [from refine.] 

j Purifier; one who clears from drofs or recrement. 

The refiners of iron obferve, that that iron (tone is hardeit 


; and that enfieft, which 
Bacou's Phyfical Remaim. 


Milton * 
Drydcn. 


Shake/]). 


R E F 

to melt, which is fulled of metal 
hath moll drofs. 

2. Improver in elegance. 

As they have been the great refiners of our language, fo it 
hath been my chief ambition to imitate them. Swift. 

3. Inventor of fuperfluous fubtilties. 

No men fee lefs of the truth of things, than thefe great 
refiners upon incidents, who are fo wonderfully fubtle, and 
over wife in their conceptions. Addifon s Spectator, N» 170. 

Some refiners pretend to argue lor the uleiulnels of parties 
in fuch a government as ours. Swift. 

To Ref Ft. v. a. [refait, Fr. re and/.'.] To repair; to re- 
dore after damage. 

He will not allow that there are any fiich figns of art in the 
make of the prefent globe, or that there was fo great care 
taken in the refitting of it up again at the deluge. JVcodw. 

Permit our Clips a flicker on your {hoars, 

Refitted from your woods with planks and oars. Dry-den. 

To REFLECT, v. a. [refltchir, Fr. reflects, Lat.] To 
throw back. 

We, his gather’d beams 

Reflected, may with matter fere foment. 

Bodies dole together reflet 7 their own colour. 

To Refle ct, v. n. 

1 . To throw back light. 

In dead men’s fculF, and in thofe holes, 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As ’twerc in fcorn of eyes, reflecting gems. 

2. To bend back. 

Inanimate matter moves always in a draight line, and never 
refledls in an angle, nor bends in a circle, which is a conti¬ 
nual reflection, imlefs either by fome external impulfe, or by 
an intrinfick principle of gravity. Bentley's Sermons. 

3. To throw back the thoughts upon the pad or on themfelves. 

The imagination cads thoughts in our way, and forces the 
imderdanding to reflett upon them. Dnfpa. 

In every action reflett upon the end ; and in your under¬ 
taking it, coniider why you do it. Taylor. 

Who faith, who could fuch ill events expect ? 

With Ihame on his own counfels doth reflett. Denham. 

When men are grown up, and reflect on their own minds, 
they cannot find any thing more ancient there, than thofe 
opinions which were taught them before their memory began 
to keep a regidcr of their actions. Locke. 

It is hard, that any part of my land flionld be fettled upon 
one who has ulcd me lo ill; and yet I could not fee a fprig 
of any bough of this whole walk of trees, but I diould re¬ 
flect upon her and her feverity. Addifon s Spectator. 

Let the king difniifs his woes. 

Reflecting on her fair renown ; 

And take the cyprefs from his brows. 

To put his wonted laurels on. Prior. 

4. To coniider attentively. 

Into myfelf my reafon’s eye I turn’d ; 

And as I much refletted, much I mourn'd. Prior. 

5. To throw reproach or ccnfure. 

Neither do I reflett in the lead upon the memory of his 
late majedy, whom I entirely acquit of any imputation. Sw. 

6. To bring reproach. 

Errors of wives reflett on hufbands dill. Dryden. 

Refle/ctent. adj. [ reflcclcns, Lat.] Bending back ; flying 
back. 

The ray defeendent, and the ray reflettent, flying with fo 
great a Ipeed, that ihe air between them cannot take a formal 
play any way, before the beams of the light be on both tides 
of it; it follows, that, according to the nature of humid 
thines, it mud fird only fwell. Digby on the Soui. 

Reflection. [from reflett: thence I think reflexion Ids 

proper: reflexion, Fr. reflexus, Lat.J 

1. The ad of throwing back. 

The eye fees not itfell. 

But by reflection from other things. Shak.fp. Julius Cafar. 
If the fun’s light confided but of one fort of rays, there 
would be but one colour, and it would be impoflible to pro¬ 
duce any new by refletiions or retract ions. Cheyne. 

2 . The act of bending hack. 

Inanimate matter moves always in a draight line, nor ever 

refleds in an angle or circle, which is a continual reflettion, 
unlcfs by fome external impulfe. Bentley's Sermons. 

3. That which is reflected. 

She Ihirics not upon fools, led the reflection fhould hurt 
| ler . Shakefp. Cyrnbtlnfi- 

As the fun in water we can bear. 

Yet not the fun, hut his reflettion there ; 

So let us view her here, in what fhc was. 

And take her image in this watry gJafs. Dryden. 

4 Thought thrown back upon the pad. 

The three tird parts 1 dedicate to my old friends, to takt 
off thofe melancholy reflections, which the fenfe of zge,>*' 


firmity and death may give them. 

This dreadful image fo polTcis d her mind, 
t She ceas’d all farther hope ; and now began 
To make reflettion on th’ unhappy man. 


Denham. 


Dryden. 

Job’s 
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Tob’s refletiions on his once flourifliing edate, did at the 
fame time afflict and encourage him. Atterbury. 

What wounding reproaches of foul mud he feel, from the 
refletiions on his own ingratitude. Rogers’s Sermons. 

e. The action of the mind upon itfelf. 

Reflettion is the perception of the operations of our own 
minds within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has 
. Locke. 

got. 

6. Attentive confideration. . , , 

This delight grows and improves under thought and re¬ 
flettion ; and while it cxcrcifes, does alfo endear itfelf to the 
mind ; at the fame time employing and inflaming the medi¬ 
tations. Soutb s Sermons ' 

7. Cenfure. . 

He dy’d ; and oh ! may no reflettion Ihed 
Its pois’nous venom on the royal dead. Prior. 

Reflf/ctive. adj. [from reflett.] 

1. Throwing back images. 

When the weary king gave place to night. 

His beams he to his royal brother lent. 

And fo {hone dill in his refletiive light. Dryden. 

In the refletiive dream the fighing bride 
Viewing her charms impair’d, abafh’d dial! hide 
Her penfive head. Prior. 

2. Confide!ing things pad j confidering the operations of the 
mind. 

Forc’d by refletiive reafon I confefs. 

That human fcicnce is uncertain guefs. Prior. 

Rfflf/ctor. n.f [from reflett.] Confidcrcr. 

There is fcarcc any thing that nature has made, or that 
men do fuffer, whence the devout reflector cannot take an oc- 
cafion of an afpiring meditation. Boyle on Colours. 

Refle'x. adj. [ r/flexus , Lat.] Directed backward. 

The motions of my mind are as obvious to the reflex a£l 
of the foul, or the turning of the intellectual eye inward upon 
its own aCtions, as the paflions of my fenfe are obvious to my 
fenfe; 1 fee the objeCt, and I perceive that I fee it. Hale. 

The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of the world, 
the difcernibJc ends of them do evince by a reflex argument, 
that it is the workmanfhip, not of blind mechanifm or blinder 
chance, but of an intelligent and benign agent. Bentley. 

Refle'x. n.f. [reflexus, Lat.] Reflection. 

There was no other way for angels to fin, but by reflex of 
their underftandings upon themfelves. Hooker. 

I’ll fay yon gray is not the morning’s eye, 

’Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow. Shakefp. 

Reflexibi'lity. n.f. [from reflexible.] The quality of being 
reflexiblc. 

Reflexibility of rays % is their difpofition to be reflected or 
turned back into the fame medium from any other medium, 
upon whofe furface they fall ; and rays arc more or lefs re- 
flcxiblc, which are turned back more or lefs eafily. Newton. 

Refle'xible. adj. [from* reflexus, Lat.] Capable to be thrown 
back. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has demonflrated, by convincing experi¬ 
ments, that the light of the fun confifls of rays differently 
refrangible and reflexible ; and that thofe rays are differently 
reflexible , that are differently refrangible. Cheyne. 

Refle'xive. adj. [reflexus, Lat.J Having rcfpcCt to fomething 
pad. 

'i'hat aflurance reflexive cannot be a divine faith, but at the 
mod an human, ytt fuch as perhaps I may have no doubt¬ 
ing mixed with. HammomTs Pratlical Catechifm. 

RefliFxively. adv. [from reflexive.] In a backward direction. 
Solomon tells us life and death are in the power of the 
tongue, and that not onlydireCtly in regard of the good or ill 
we may do to others, but reflexively alfo, in refpedt of what 
may rebound to ourfelves. Government of the Tongue. 

Refi.oa't. n.f. [re zm\float.] Ebb; reflux. 

1 he main float and refloat of the fea, is by confent of 
the umvcrfc, as part of the diurnal motion. Bacon. 

To Reflou'rish. v. a . [rr and flsurijh.] To flourifh anew. 

Virtue given for loft 

Revives, reflotirifiles, then vigorous mod. 

When mod unadtive deem’d. Milton’s Agonifles. 

To Rkflo'w. v. n [refluer, Fr. re and flaw.] To flow back. 

R back ENT adj ‘ Lat> ] R mming back; flowing 

The liver receives the refluent blood almod from all the 
parts of the abdomen. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

I ell, by what paths. 

Back to the fountain’s head the fea conveys 

Reflu'x r t?\ n T' T d th a land T repays ’ Btackmore. 
of water ' [r ^ UX ’ Ff ‘ r 'fl UXUS ' Lat 0 Backward courfe 

Befides 

Mine own that ’bide upon me, all from me 
hall with a fierce reflux on me redound. Milton 

The variety ol the flux and reflux of Euripus, or whether 

verriblT d ° Cbb 3nd fi ° W fCVCn timCS a da 7 » i9 ‘ nc °ntr a - 
p , Brown’s Vulgar Errours 
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To REFO'RM. v. a. [reformo, Lat. r.former, Fr.] To 
change from worfe to better. 

A feel in England, following the very fame rule of policy, 
feeketh to reform even the French reformation, and purge out 
from thence alfo dregs of popery. li.oher, b. iv. f. 8 . 

Seat worthier of Gods, was built 
With fecond thoughts, seforming what was old. Milton. 

May no fuch dorm 

Fall on our times, where ruin mud reform. Denham. 

Now Iow’ring looks prefage approaching dorms. 

And now prevailing love her face reforms. Dryden. 

One cannot attempt the perfect reforming the languages of 
the world, without rendering himfelf ridiculous. Locke. 

The example alone of a vicious prince will corrupt an age ; 
but that of a good one will not reform it. Swift. 

To Refo'rm. v. n. To make a change from worfe to better. 
Was his dodtrine of the mafs druck out in this con- 
flidt ? or did it give him occafion of reforming in this 
point ? Atterbury. 

REFO'RM. n.f. [French.] Reformation. 

Reformation, n.f. [ reformation, Fr. from reform.] 

1. Change from worfe to better. 

Never came reformation in a flood 
With fuch a heady current, fcow’ring faults ; 

Nor ever Hydra-headed willulnefs 

So foon did lofe his feat, as in this king. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Satire ladies vice into reformation. Dryden. 

The pagan converts mention this great reformation of thofe 
who had been the greated finners, with that fudden and fur- 
prifing change, which the chridian religion made in the lives 
of the mod profligate. Addifon. 

2. The change of religion from the corruptions of popery to 
its primitive date. 

The burden of the reformation lay on Luther’s Ihoulders. 

Atterbury. 

Refo'rmer. n.f. [from reform.] 

1. One who makes a change for the better ; an amender. 

Publick reformers had need fird practife that on their own 
hearts, which they purpofe to try on others. King Charles. 

The complaint is more general, than the endeavours to 
redrefs it: Abroad every man would be a reformer, how very 
few at home. Sprat’s Sermons. 

It was honour enough, to behold the Englidi churches 
reformed; that is, delivered from the reformers. South. 

2 . Thofe who changed religion from popilh corruptions and in¬ 
novations. 

Our fird reformers were famous Confeflbrs and martyrs all 
over the world. Bacon. 

To REl'RA'C I’, v. a. [refratlus, Lat.] To break the na¬ 
tural courfe of rays. 

If its angle of incidence be large, and the refradtive power 
of the medium not very ftrong to throw' it far from the per¬ 
pendicular, it will be refradied. Cheyne’s Phil. Pane. 

Rays of light are urged by the refraCing media. Cheyne. 

Ref ratted from yon cadern cloud, 

The grand ethereal bow {hoots up. Thomfois. 

Refraction, n.f. [refradiion, Fr.] 

Refraction , in general, is the incurvation or change of de¬ 
termination in the body moved, which happens to it whilft 
it enters or penetrates any medium : in dioptricks, it is the 
variation of a ray of light from that right line, which it would 
have palled on in, had not the denfitv of the medium turned 

r ' Harris. 

Kejratlion, out of the rarer medium into the denier, is 
made towards the perpendicular. Newtons Opticks. 

Refra'cth-e. adj. [from refract.] Having the power of re- 
fraction. 

Thofe fuperficics of tranfparcnt bodies re fled the greateft 
quantity ot light, which have the greated refradting power ; 
that is, which intercede mediums that differ mod in their 
refractive denfities. Newton’s Opticks. 

Refractoriness, n.f. [from refradlo-y.] Sullen obftinacy. 

I did never allow any man’s ,efradtorinefs againd the pri¬ 
vileges and orders of the houfes. King Charles. 

Great complaint was made by the prefbyterian gang, of mv 

RFSrrto bey J th r parliament’s order. Saunderfon. 

RI r b n, A< TM° n ' adj ' {. re f ' a ^ a,re i Fr* nfradtarius, Lat. and 
L rn 1. C u T,tt , Cn rc f rr ‘ dnr y- It is now accented on the 
hrd lyliable, but by Shakefpeare on the fecond.] Obdinate • 
perverfe; contumacious. * 

1 here is a law in each well-or.ier’d nation, 

To curb thofe raging appetites that are 

Mod difobedient and ref/adhr-. Shake ft, 

frir A , roUshh / wn ftama G being'brought before a wife judice 
for fome m.fdemeanor vvas by him ordered to be fent away 

m„rh Y U,d W u rc f r< f° r y aftcr he heard his doom, i n fo- 
dood f ° Uld n °u ft ' r afoot fl °m the place whe e he 

" ~ ter ,o *** " hcr i hc «*• *>» 

*J&r m| ? mc ' ” ,h -v 

j v,n!cnt motions m nature, fi JO n grows wcarv of irfJlf 
a„d uwr, g ° ws " c E/££: 

Refadto-y 
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RefraClory mortal ! if thou will not truft thy friends, take 
what follows; know affuredly, before next full moon, that 
thou wilt be hung up in chains. Arbuthnot's Hiji. of J. Bull. 

Thefe atoms of theirs may have it in them, but they arc 
refractory and fullen ; and therefore, like men of the fame 
tempers, mud be banged and buffeted into reafon. Bentley. 

Re'fragable. adj. [refragabilis, Lat.] Capable of confuta¬ 
tion and conviction. 

To Refrain, v. a. [refrener, Fr. re and franum, Lat.] To 
hold back ; to keep from action. 

Hold not thy tongue, O God, keep not Hill filence > re¬ 
frain not thyfelf. Pfalm lxxxiii. I. 

My fon, walk not thou in the way with them, refrain thy 
foot from their path. Prov. i. 15. 

Nor from the holy one of heav’n 

Refrain'd his tongue. Milton. 

Neptune aton’d, his wrath fhall now refrain , 

Or thwart the fynod of the gods in vain. Pope. 

To Refrai'n. v. n. To forbear; to abftain ; to fpare. 

In what place, or upon what confidcration foever it be, 
they do it, were it in their own opinion of no force being 
done, they would undoubtedly refrain to do it. Hooker. 

For my name’s fake will I defer mine anger, and refain 
for thee, that I cut thee not off. If. xlviii. 9. 

That they fed not on flefh, at leaft the faithful party be¬ 
fore the flood, may become more probable, becaule they re¬ 
frained therefrom fome time after. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Refr angibi'lity. n.f. [from refrangible.] 

Refrangibiiity of the rays of light, is their difpofition to be 
refracted or turned out of their way, in palling out of one 
tranfparent body or medium into another. 

REFRA'NGIBLE. adj. [re an&frango, Lat.] 

As fome rays are more refrangible than others ; that is, are 
more turned out of their courfc, in palling from one medium 
to another; it follows, that after fuch refraction, they will 
be feparated, and their diltinct colour obferved. Locke. 

Refrena'tion. n.f. [re and freer 10, Lat.J The act of re- 
flraining. 

To REFRE SH, v. a. [ refraifeber , Fr. refrigero, I.at.] 

1. To recreate j to relieve after pain, fatigue or want. 

Service fhall with Iteeled finews toil; 

And labour fhall refrejl) itfelf with hope. Shakefp. 

Mufick was ordain’d to refrejl) the mind of man. 

After his lludies or his ufual pain. Shakefp. 

He was in no danger to be overtaken ; fo that he was 
content to refrejh his men. Clarendon, b. viji. 

His meals are coarle and fhort, his employment warrantable, 
his llccp certain and refrejhing , neither interrupted with the 
lalhcs of a guilty mind, nor the aches of a crazy body. South. 

If you would have trees to thrive, take care that no plants 
be. near them, which may deprive them of nourilhment, or 
hinder refrejhings and helps that they might receive. Mortim. 

2. To improve by new touches any thing impaired. 

The reft refrejh the fcaly fnakes, that fold 

The Ihicld of Pallas, and renew their gold. Dryden. 

3. To refrigerate; to cool. 

A dew coming after heat refrcjhcth. Eccluf. xliii. 22. 

Refre'siier. n.J. [from refrejh.] That which refrclhes. 

The kind rcjrejher of the fummer heats. Thomfon. 

Refreshment, n.f. [from refrejh .] 

1. Relief after pain, want or fatigue. 

2. That which gives relief, as food, reft: 

He was full of agony and horrour upon the approach of a 
difmal death, and fo had moft need of the refrejhments of fo- 
ciety, and the friendly afliftancys of his difciples. South. 

Such honeft refrejhments and comforts of life, our chriftian 
liberty has made it lawful for us to ufe. Sprat. 

Refrigerant. adj. [refrigerant, Fr. from refrigerate.] Cool¬ 


ing ; mitigating heat. 


In the cure of gangrenes, you muft beware of dry heat, 
and refort to things that are refrigerant , with an inward 
warmth and virtue of cherifhing. Bacon. 

If it arife from an external caufe, apply refrigerants , with¬ 
out any preceding evacuation. IVifeman's Surgery. 

To REERI'GERATE. v. a. [ refrigero , re and frigus , Lat.] 
To cool. 

The great breezes, which the motion of the air in great 
circles, fuch as the girdle of the world, produceth, do re¬ 
frigerate ; and therefore in thofe parts noon is nothing fo hot, 
when the breezes are great, as about ten of the clock in the 
forenoon. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily or fomewhat 
cquinoxically, though in a letter degree, they difeover fome 
verticity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Refrigeration, n.f. [refrigeratio , Lat. refrigeration , Fr.] 
The a£t of cooling ; the ftatc of being cooled. 

Divers do ftut; the caufe may be the refrigeration of the 
tongue, whereby it is lefs apt to move. Bacon. 

If the mere ref igeration of the air would fit it for breathing, 
this might be fomewhat helped with belloWs. Wilkins. 

Refri'gerative. \ adj. [refrigeratif, Fr. refrigeratorius, Lat.] 
Kefri'geratory. J Cooling; having the power to cool. 


Spenfer. 


Refrigeratory, n.f. 

1. That part of a diftilling veffel that is placed about the head 

of aftill, and filled with water to cool the condenfwig VJ ° 
pours; but this is now generally done by a worm or fpi r !j 
pipe, turning through a tub of cold water. Quinn 

2 . Any thing internally cooling. 

A delicate wine, and a durable refrigeratory. Mortimer 

REFRfGERIUM. n.f. [Latin.] Cool refrelhment; refri¬ 
geration. 

It muft .be acknowledged, the ancients have talked much 
of annual refrigeriums , refpites or intervals of pumlTimcnt t, 
the damned ; as particularly on the feftivals. 

Reft. part. pret. of reave. 

1. Deprived ; taken away. 

Thus we well left, he better reft , 

In heaven to take his place, 

That by like life and death, at laft, 

We may obtain like grace. Afcham's Schoolniajlcr. 

I, in a defperate bay of death, 

I.ike a poor bark, of fails and tackling reft, 

Rufli all to pieces on thy rocky bofom. Shakefp, 

Another fhip had fejz’d on us, 

And would have reft the fifhers of their prey. Shakefp, 

Our dying hero, from the continent 
Ravifli’d whole towns, and forts from Spaniards rejt. 

As his laft legacy to Britain left. Waller, 

2. Preterite of reave. Took away. 

So ’twixt them both, they not a lamkin left. 

And when lambs fail’d, the old fheeps lives they reft. Spent, 

About his fhoulders broad he threw 
An hairy hide of fome wild beaft, whom he 
In favage foreft by adventure flew. 

And reft the fpoil his ornament to be. 

RETUGE. n. f. [refuge , Fr. refugium , Lat.] 

1. Shelter from any danger or diitrefs ; protection. 

Rocks, dens and caves! but I in none of thefe 
Find place or refuge. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. fr. 

The young ones, fuppofed to break through the belly of 
the dam, will, upon any fright* for protection run into it; 
for then the old one receives them in at her mouth, whidi 
way, the fright being paft, they will return again ; which is 
a peculiar way of rej'uge. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Thofe, who take refuge in a multitude, have an Arias 
council to anfwer for. Atterburj. 

2. That which gives flielter or protection. 

The Lord will be a refuge for the opprclled ; a refuge in 
times of trouble. Pfalm ix. 9. 

They fhall be your refuge from the avenger of blood. Jtf. 

Fair majefty, the refuge and redrefs 
Of thofe whom fate purfucs. Dryden, 

3. Expedient in diftrefs. 

This laft old man, 

Whom with a crack’d heart I h^ve fent to Rome, 

Lov’d me above the meafurc of a father : 

Their lateft refuge was to fend him. Shakefp. Cortelanus. 

4. Expedient in general. 

Light muft be fupplied among graceful refuges, by terracing 
any ftory in danger of darknefs. Wotton. 

To Re'fuge. v. a. [refugier, Fr. from the noun.] To flicker; 
to proteCt. 

Silly beggars, » 

Who fitting in the flocks, refuge their fhame. 

That many have, and others muft, fit there. 

Dreads the vengeance of her injur’d lord ; 

Ev’n by thofe gods, who refug'd her, abhorr’d. 

Refugee', n.f. [refugic, Fr.J One who flies to 
protection. 

Poor refugees , at firft they purchafc here j 
And foon as denizen’d, they domineer. 

This is become more neceflary in fome of their govern¬ 
ments, fincc fo many refugees fettled among them. Addifott. 

Refu'lgence. n.f. [from refulgent.] Splendour ; brightnefs, 

REFU'LGENT. aelj. [refulgent, Latin.] Bright; fhining ; 
glittering; fplendid. 

He neither might, nor wifti’d to know 
A more refulgent light. Waller. 

So confpicuous and refulgent a truth is that of God’s being 
the author of man’s felicity, that the difputc is not fo much 
concerning the thing, as concerning the manner of it. Boyle. 

Agamemnon’s train. 

When his refulgent arms flafti’d through the fliady plain, 
Fled from his well-known face. Dryden's Aran. 

To Refu'nd. v. n. [refundo, Lat.] 

1. To pour back. 

Were the humours of the eye tinClured with any colour, 
they would refund that colour upon the object, and fo it 
would not be reprelented as in itfelf it is. 

2. To repay what is received ; to reftore. 

A governor, that had pilled the people, was, for receiving 
of bribes, fentcnced to refund what he had wrongfully 
taken. ' L'EJlrangt • 

Such 


Shakefp. 

Dryden. 
flicker or 


Dryden. 
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Such wife men as himfelf account all that is paft, to be 
alfo gone; and know, that there can be no gain in refunding , 
nor any profit in paying debts. South. 

How to Icarius, in the bridal hour. 

Shall I, by wafte undone, refund the dow’r. . Pope. 
3. Swift has fomewhere the aofurd phrafe, to refund himfelf, tor 
to reimburfe. 

Refu'sal. n.f. [from refufe.] 

1. The aCt of refilling ; denial of any thing demanded or foli- 
cited. 

God has born with all his weak and obftinate refufals of 
grace, and has given him time day after day. Rogers. 

2. The preemption ; the right of having any thing before an¬ 
other ; option. 

When employments go a begging for want of hands, they 
fhall be fure to have the rtfufal. Swift. 

To REFU'SE. v. a. [refujer, Fr.] 
j. To deny what is folicited or required. 

If he fhould chufe the right calket, you fhould refufe to 
perform his father’s will, if you fhould refufe to accept him. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Common experience has juftly a mighty influence on the 
minds of men, to make them give or refufe credit to any 
thing propofed. Locke. 

" Women are made as they themfelves would choofe; 

Too proud to afk, too humble to refufe. Garth. 

2. To rcjcCt ; to difmifs without a grant. 

I may neither chufe whom I would, nor refufe whom I 
diflike. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

To Refu'se. v. n. Not to accept. 

Wonder not then what God for you faw good 
If I refufe not, but convert, as you, 

To.proper fubftanCe. Milton. 

Re'fuse. adj. [from the verb. The noun has its accent on 
the firft fyltable, the verb on the fecond.J Unworthy of re¬ 
ception ; left when the reft is taken. 

Every thing vile and refufe they deftroyed. Sam. xv. 9. 
Pleafe to beftow on him the refufe letters ; he hopes by 
printing them to get a plentiful provifion. Spectator. 

Re'fuse. n.f. That which remains difregarded when the reft 
is taken. 

We dare not difgrace our worldly fuperiours with offering 
unto them fuch refufe, as we bring unto God himfelf. Hook. 

Many kinds have much refufe, which countervails that 
which they have excellent. Bacon. 

I know not whether it be more fliame or wonder, to fee 
that men can fo put off ingenuity', as to defeend to fo bafe a 
vice ; yet we daily fee it done, and that not only by the feum 
and refufe of the people. Government of the Tongue. 

Down with the falling ftrcnm the refufe run. 

To raife with joyful news his drooping fon. Dryden. 

This humourift keeps more than he wants, and gives a vaft 
refufe of his fupcrfluitics to purchafc heaven. Addifon. 

Refu'ser. n.f. [(tom refufe.] He who refufes. 

Some few’others are the only refufers and condemncrs of 
this catholick practice. Taylor. 

Refu'tal. n.J. [from refute.] Refutation. Diet. 

Refu 1 a 1 ion. n.J. [rifutatio, Lat. refutation, Fr. from re¬ 
fute.] The aa of refuting; the ad of proving falfc or er¬ 
roneous. 

’Tis fuch miferable abfurd fluff, that we will not honour 

rc f utat [° n j _ Bentley. 

To REFUTE. v. a. [refute, Lat. refuter, Fr.] To prove 
falfe or erroneous. Applied to perfons or things. 
Self-deftruaion fought, refutes 
That excellence thought in thee. Milton's Par. Loti. 

He knew that there were fo many witnefl'es in thefe two 
miracles, that it was impoflible to refute fuch multitudes. Add. 
To Regai n. v. a. [regagner, Fr. re and gain.] To recover • 
to gam anew. * 

Hopeful to regain 

Thy love, from thee I will not hide 
What thoughts in my unquiet breaft are ris’n. 

We’ve driven back 

1 hefe heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth 
As earth recovers from an ebbing tide. ’ ^ 

As loon as the mind regains the power to flop or continue 
any of thefe motions of the body or thoughts, we then con- 
uder tnc man as a free agent. r , 

Re'gal. adj. [regal, Fr. regatis, Lat.] Royal ; kindy * 
Edward, duke of York, 

Ufurps the regal title and the feat 
Of England’s true anojnted lawful heir. 

■Why am I fent for to a king. 

Before I have lliook off the regal thoughts 

W w rC u Vi L h 1 reiga ’ d - °Shakefp. RichardU 

, With them comes a third of regal port, *’ 

But faded fplendour wan, who by his gait 
And fierce demeanour feems the prince of hell. Milton 
When was there ever a better prince on the throne than 
he prefent queen? I do not talk of her government her 
ove of the people, or qualities that arc purely regal-, but her 

piety, chanty, temperance and conjugal love. Szvft. 


Milton. 


Shakefp. 


Philips. 
fovercignty j 

Fairy .Qtieen. 


Dryden. 6 
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Re'gal. n.f [regale, Fr.] A mufical iiiftrumenfi 

The founds, that produce tones, are ever from fuch bodies 
as are in their parts and ports equal; and fuch are in the 
nightingale pipes of re gals or organs. Bacon. 

REGALE, n. f. [Latin.J The prerogative of monarchy'. 

To REGA'LE. v. a. [regaler, Fr. regalare , Italian.] Tore- 
frefh ; to entertain ; to gratify. 

I with warming puff' regale chill’d fingers. Philips. 
Rega'lement. n.J'. [regalement, Fr.J Refrelhment; enter¬ 
tainment. 

The mufes ftill require 
Humid regalement, nor will aught avail 
Imploring Phcebus with unmoiften’d lips. 

REGA'LIA. n.f [Latin.] Enligns of royalty. 

Regality, n.f. [regatis, Latin.] Royalty; 
kingfliip. 

Behold the image of mortality, 

And feeble nature cloth’d with flcfhly ’tire. 

When raging paftion with fierce tyranny, 

Robs reafon of her due regality. _ ^ 

He neither could, nor would, yield to any diminution of 
the crown of France, in territory' or regality. Bacon. 

He came partly in by the fword, and had high courage in 
all points of regality. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The majefty of England might hang like Mahomet’s tomb 
by a magnetick charm, between the privileges of the two 
houfcs, in airy imagination of regality. King Charles. 

To REGA'RD. v. a. [regarder, Fr.J 

1. To value; to attend to as worthy of notice. 

This afpcCl of mine, 

The beft regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov’d. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

He denies 

To know their God, or meffage to regard. Milton. 

2 . To obferve ; to remark. 

If much you note him, 

You offend him ; feed and regard him not. Shakefp: 

3. To mind as an objeCt of grief or terrour. 

The king marvelled at the young man’s courage, for that 
he nothing regarded the pains. ~ 2 Mac. vii. 12. 

4. To obferve religioufly. 

He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord ; and 
he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard 

*£• Rom. xiv. 6. 

5. To pay attention to. 

He that obferveth the wind (hall never fow, and he that 
regardeth the clouds fhall never reap. Proverbs. 

6. 1 o rcfpect; to have relation to. 

7. To look towards. 

It is a pcninfula, which regardeth the mainland. Sandys. 
Rega'rd. n. f. [regard, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Attention as to a matter of importance. 

. J na turc of the fcntence he is to pronounce, the rule of 
judgment by which he will proceed, requires that a particular 
re gard be had to our obfervation of this precept; Atterbury » 

2. Refped; reverence. 

To him they had regard, becaufe long he had bewitched 

1 Cm 'w u r Acts viii. 11. 

W ith fome regard to what is juft and right, 

They’ll lead their lives. ~ Milton. 

3. Mote; eminence. 

Mac FerJagh was a man of meanefl regard amongft them, 
neither havmg wealth nor power. Spenfer on Ireland. 

4. Reipect ; account. 

Change was thought ncceffary, in regard of the great hurt 
which the church did receive by a number of things then in 

5. Relation , reference. iv ‘ / ' 4 - 

How beft we may 

Compofe our prefent evils, with regard 
Of what we are and where. Milton, 

i h j r “ ulin efs is to addrefs all the ranks of mankind, and 
perfuadc them to purfue and perfevere in virtue, with resard 
to thcmlelves ; in juftice and goodnefs, with regard to their 

Watts , 


Milton. 


D, 


'ryaen. 


neighbours; and piety towards God. 

[Regard, Fr.J Look; afpetft directed to another 
oort words to his fierce paftion fhe affav’d ; 

But her with ftern rega r d he thus repcll’d. 

He, lurpriz’d with humble joy, furvey’d 
f weet T fg°rd, fhotby the royal maid. 

7. 1 rofpect ; object of light. Not proper, nor in ufe. 

I hrow out our eyes for brave Othello, 

Even till we make the main and th’ aerial blue 

regard.] «*»• «**• 

1. Obfervable. 

I cannot ddeoyer this difference of the badger’s Ie^s 

2. Worthy of notice. » l :J l" Orr.ws. 

forTu'X.'Xte™^ ' h “ r, r M! ‘ 

R E ca-, b „. „.f. [front regard.f On^that rtyards. 

Reg a'rdful. 
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Rega'rdful. adj. [regard and full.] Attentive; taking no¬ 
tice of. 

Bryan was l’o regardful of his charge, as he never difpofed 
any matter, but firft he acquainted the general. Hayward. 

Let a man be very tender and regardful of every pious mo¬ 
tion made by the fpirit of God to his heart. South. 

Rega'rdfully. adv. [from regardful.] 

1. Attentively ; hecdfully. 

2. Refpe&fully. 

Is this th’ Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voic’d fo regardfully. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Rega'rdless. adj. [from regard.] Hcedlefs; negligent; in¬ 
attentive. 

He likeft is to fall into mifchancc. 

That is regardlcfs of his governance. Spenfer. 

Regardlefs of the blifs wherein he fat, 

Second to thee, offer’d himfelf to die 
For man’s 'offence. Milton's Par. Loft, b. iii. 

We muff learn to be deaf and regardlefs of other things, 
befides the prefent fubject of our meditation. Watts. 

Rega'rdlesly. adv. [from regardlefs.] Without heed. 

Rkga'rdlesness. n.f [from regardlefs.] Heedlefsnefs; neg¬ 
ligence ; inattention. 

Rege'ncy. n.f. [from regent .] 

1. Authority ; government. 

As Chrift took manhood, that by it he might be capable of 
death, whereunto he humbled himfelf; fo becaufe manhood 
is the proper fubjeft of companion and feeling pity, which 
maketh the feepterof Chrift’s regency even in the kingdom of 
heaven amiable. Hooker, b. v. f 51. 

Men have knowledge and flrcngth to fit them for action : 
women affeCtion, for their better compliance; and herewith 
beaut)- to compenlatc their fubjedtion, by giving them an equi¬ 
valent regency over men. Grew. 

2. Vicarious government. 

This great miniffer, finding the regency fhaken by the fac¬ 
tion of fo many great ones within, and awed by the terror of 
the Spanifli greatnefs without, durfl begin a war. Temple. 

3. The diftridt governed by a vicegerent. 

Regions they pafs’d, the mighty regencies 
Of feraphim. Milton. 

4. Thofc to whom vicarious regality is intruded. 

To REGENERATE, v. a. [regenero, Lat.J 

1, 'Fo reproduce; to produce anew. 

Albeit the fon of this earl of Defmond, who loft his head, 
were reftored to the earldom ; yet could not the king’s grace 
regenerate obedience in that degenerate houfe, but it grew ra¬ 
ther more wild. Davies on Ireland. 

Through all the foil a genial ferment fpreads. 
Regenerates the plants, and new adorns the meads. 

Blactmore. 

An alkali, poured to that which is mixed with an acid, 

. raifeth an effervefccncc, at the ceffation of which, the 
falts, of which the acid is compofed, will be regenerated. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. [Regenerer, Fr.j To make to be born anew; to renew by 
change of carnal nature to a chriftian life. 

No fooner was a convert initiated, but by an eafy figure 
he became a new man, and both aCted and looked uponhim- 
fclf as one regenerated and born a fccond time into another 
Ihite of exiftcnce. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

Regenerate, adj. [ regenerate , Lat.J 

I. Reproduced. 

Thou ! the earthly author of my blood, 

Wliofe youthful fpirit, in me regenerate, 

Doth with a twofold vigor lilt me up 
To reach at victory. Shakefp. Richard II. 

Born anew by grace to a chriftian life. 

For from the mercy-feat above, 

Prevcnicnt grace defeending, had remov’d 
The ftony from their hearts, and made new ilelh 
Regenerate grow inftcad. Milton. 

If you fulfil this refolution, though you fall fometimes by 
infirmity; • nay, though you fliould tall into fome greater act, 
even of deliberate fin, which you prcfcntly retradt by con- 
fdlion and amendment, you arc ncverthelefs in a regenerate 


2 . 


Hale. 


Under him regent. 


Milton's Par. Lof, b. iii. 


regent 
Hale. 

Dryden. 

Shakefp, 


Shakefp. 
Fhe act of 

Didl. 


teuton anu amciiuuicm, *-;. . * . 

eftate, you live the life of a chriftian here, and fhall inherit 
the reward that is promifed to fuch in a glorious immortality 
hereafter. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Reg enera'tion. n.f [regeneration, Fr.j New birth ; birth 
by grace from carnal affections to a chriftian life. 

He faved us by the walhing of regeneration , and renewing 

of the Holy Ghoft. „ 11 5 r 

Rege nerateness. n. f. [from regenerate.] The Itatc of 

being regenerate. 

RE'GLNT. adj. [ regent , Fr. regens, Lat.J 

1. Governing; ruling. 

The operations of human life flow not from the corporeal 
moles, but from fome other active regent principle that refides 
in the body, or governs it, which we call the loul. 

2. Excrcifing vicarious authority. 

He together calls the regent pow’rs 


Re'gent. n.f. 

1. Governour; ruler. 

Now for once beguil’d 
Uriel, though regent of the fun, and held 
The fharpeft-fighted fpirit of all in heav’n. Milieu 

Neither of thefe are any impediment, becaufe the 
thereof is of an infinite immenfity. 

But let a heifer with gilt horns be led 
To Juno, regent of the marriage bed. 

2. One inverted with vicarious royalty. 

Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 
With letters of commiffion from the king. 

Re'gentship. n.f. [from regent.] 

1. Power of governing. 

2. Deputed authority. 

If York have ill demean’d himfelf in France, 

Then let him be deny’d the regentjhip. 

Regermina'tion. n.f. [re and germination.] 
fprouting again. 

Re'gible. adj. Governable. 

Re'gicxde. n.f. [; regicida, Lat.J 

1. Murderer of his king. 

I through the mazes of the bloody field, 

Hunted your facred life ; which that I miis’d 
Was the propitious error of my fate, 

Not of my foul; my foul’s a regicide. Drydtn. 

2. [Regicidium, Lat.J Murder of his king. 

Were it not for this amulet, how were it poflible for any 
to think they may venture upon perjury, facrilcge, murder, 
regicide, without impeachment to their laintftiip. D. of Piety. 
Did fate or we, when great Atrides dy’d, 

Urge the bold traitor to the regicide. Pope's Odyjfty. 

REGIMEN, n.f. [Latin.J That care in diet and living, 
that is fuitable to every particular courfc of medicine. 

Yet Ihould fome neighbour feel a pain. 

Juft in the parts where I complain. 

How many a meflage would he fend ? 

What hearty prayers, that I fliould mend ? 

Enquire what regimen I kept, 

W hat gave me eafe, and how I flept. Swift. 

REGIMENT, n.f. [regement, old Fr.J 

1. Eftablifhed government; polity. Not in me. 

We all make complaint of the iniquity of our times, not 
unjuftly, for the days are evil; but compare them with thofe 
times wherein there were no civil focieties, with thole times 
wherein there was as yet no manner of publick regiment eftab¬ 
lifhed, and we have furely good cauie to think, that God 
hath bleflcd us exceedingly. Hooker, b. i. /. lc. 

The corruption of our nature being prefuppofed, we may 
not deny, but that the law of nature doth now require of ne- 
ceffity fome kind of regiment. Hooker, b. i. f 10. 

2. Rule ; authority. Not in ufe. 

The regiment of the foul over the body, is the regiment of 
the more a drive part over the paffive. Hale. 

3. [Regiment, Fr.j A body of foldiers under one colonel. 

Th’ adulterous Antony turns you off, 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull. Shakejp. 

Higher to the plain we’ll fet forth, 

In bell appointment, all our regiments. Shakefp. 

The elder did whole regiments afford, 

The younger brought his conduit and his fword. Waller. 

The Handing regiments, the fort, the town, 

All but this wicked fifter are our own. Waller. 

Now thy aid 

Eugene, with regiments unequal preft. 

Awaits. Poi/ips • 

Regime'ntal. adj. [from regiment.] Belonging to a regi¬ 
ment ; military. 

Re cion. n.f. [region, Fr. rtgio, Lat.J 
j. Trait of land ; country ; trait of fpacc. 

All the regions 

Do feemingly revolt; and, who refiff. 

Are mock’d for valiant ignorance. Shakejp. 

Her eyes in heav’11 

Would through the airy region ftream fo bright, 

That birds would fing, and think it were not night. Shai. 
The upper regions of the air perceive the collcition of the 
matter of tempefts before the air below. Bacon. 

They rag’d the goddefs, and with fury fraught. 

The reftlels regions of the (forms flic fought. Dryden- 

2. Part of the body. 

The bow is bent and drawn, make from the fhaft. 

—Let it fall rather, though the fork invade _ 

The region of my heart. Shakefp. king Lear. 

3. Place; rank. _ . 

The gentleman kept company with the wild prince an 
Poins : he is of too high a region ; he knows too much. Son • 
RE GISTER, n. f [rtgiftre, Fr. regiftrum, Lat.J An account 
of any thing regularly kept. 

Joy may you have, and cverlafting fame. 

Of late mod hard atchievemcnt by you done. 

For which inrolled is your glorious name 
In heavenly regifters above the fun. Fairy ’dP' jf 
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Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, as you hear 
them unfolded, turn another into the regifter of your own. Sha . 

This ifland, as appeareth by faithful rtgijlers of thofe times, 
had (hips of great content. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Of thefe experiments, our friend, pointing at the regifter 

of this dialogue, will perhaps give you a more particular 
. Boyle . 

account. y _ 

For a confpiracy againft the emperor Claudius, it was or¬ 
dered that Scribonianus’s name and confulatc fliould be ef- 
faced out of all publick regifters and inferiptions. Addifon. 

2. [ Regiftrarius , law Lat.J The officer whofe bufinefs is to 
write and keep the regifter. 

To Re'gister. v. a. [rtgijlrer, Fr. from the noun.J 

j To record , to preferve from oblivion by authemick accounts. 
The Roman emperors regijlcred their moll remarkable 
buildings, as well as aaions. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

2. To enrol; to fet down in a lift. 

Such follow him, as lhall be regifter d ; 

Part good, part bad : of bad the longer fcrowl. Milton. 

Registry, n.f [from regifter.] 

1. The aft of inferring in the regifter. 

A little fee was to be paid fur the regiflry. Graunt. 

2. The place where the regifter is kept. 

3 A fcrics of fa6s recorded. 

I wonder why a regiftry has not been kept in the college of 
phvficians of things invented. Temple. 

RE'GLEMEHT. n.f. [French.J Regulation. Not ufed. 

To fpeak of the reformation and reglemcnt of ufury, by the 
balance of commodities and difcomniodiries thereof, two 
things are to be reconciled. Bacon's EJfays. 

Re'glet. n.f. [reglcttc, from regie, Fr.j Ledge of wood 
exactly planed, by which printers feparate their lines in pages 
widely printed. 

Rb'gnant. adj. [French.J Reigning ; predominant; pre¬ 
valent ; having power. 

Princes are fhy of their fucceffors, and there may be rca- 
fonably fuppufed in queens regnant a little proportion of ten- 
dernefs that way, more than in kings. Watton. 

The law was regnant, and confin’d his thought, 

Hell was not conquer’d, when the poet wrote. IPaller. 

His guilt is clear, his proofs are pregnant, 

A traytor to the vices regnant. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

To Rego'rge. v. a. [re and gorge .J 

j. To vomit up; to throw back. 

It was fcoffingly faid, he had eaten the king’s goofe, and 
did then regorge the feathers. Hayward. 

2. To fwallow eagerly. 

Drunk with wine, 

And fat regorg'd of bulls and goats. 

3. [Regorger, Fr.j To fwallow back. 

As tides at higheft mark regorge the flood, 

So fate, that could no more improve their joy. 

Took a malicious pleafure to deftroy. 

To Recra FT. v. a. [regreffer, Fr. re and graft.] 
again. 

Oft regrafting the fame cions, may make fruit greater. Bac. 

To Regra nt, v. a. [re and grant.] To grant back. 

He, by lcttcrs«patcnts, incorporated them by the name of 
the dean and chapter of Trinity-church in Norwich, and re- 

granted their lands to them. Ayl-ffe's Parervon 

To REGRA'TE. v.a. 

1. To offend ; to (hock. 

The cloathing of the tortoife and viper rather regrateth, 
than pleafeth the eye. Derhams Phyftco-Theology. 

2. [Regrafter, Fr.j Toengrofs; to forcftal. 

Neither fliould they buy any corn, unlefs it were to make 
malt thereof; for by fuch engroffing and regrating, the dearth, 
that commonly reigneth in England, hath been caufcd. Spenf. 

Recra ter. n.f. [ regratticr , Fr. from regrate .J Foreftallcr ; 
engrofler. 

1 o Recree't. v. a. [re and greet.] To rcfalutc ; to greet a 
fccond time. 0 

Hereford, on pain of death, 

Till twice five fummers have ehrich’d our fields, 

Shall not regreet our fair dominions. 

But lead the ftrangcr paths of banifhment. Shakefp. 

Regreet, n.f. [from thevcrb.J Return or exchange of la- 
lutation. Not in ufe. 

And fhn.ll thefe hands, fo newly join’d in love. 

Unyoke this feizurc, and this kind regreet P 

Play faft and loofe with faith ? Shakefp. King John. 

Regr h ss. n. f [regres, Fr. regreffus, Latin. J Paffagc back ; 
power of parting back. 

’ Fis their natural place which they always tend to ; and 
from which there is no promts nor rezrefs. 

To Regre'ss. v.n [rrgiejfus, Lat.J To go back; to return 
to pafs back to the former fhite or place. 


own bein 


Milton's Agoniftes. 


Dry den. 
To graft 


All 


being forced unto fluent confidences, naturally retrefs 
ieir formrr (nliiiitirc J J 


unto their former folidities. 


Recre'ssiov. n. f. [regrefus, Lat.J The aft of rcturffing or 


going back. 


To defire there were no God, were plainly to unwifli. their 
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ocl which muft needs be annihilated in the fubtfac- 
tion of that e(fence, which fubftantially fupporteth them, and 
reftrains from regreffton into nothing. Brf.vn- 

Regre t, n. f. [regret, Fn regretto, Italian. Prior has ufed it 
in the plural; but, I believe, without authority, j 

1. Vexation at iomething pad ; bittemefs of reflection. 

I never bare any touch of confcience with greater regret. 

King Char Use 

A paffionate regret at fin, a grief and fadnefs at its memory, 
enters us into God’s roll of mourners. Decay of Piety. 

Though fin offers itfelf in never fo pleafing a drefs, yet 
the remorfe and inward regrets of the foul, upon the corn- 
million of it, infinitely overbalance thofe faint gratifications 
it affords the fenfes. South s Sermonsc 

2. Grief; forrow. 

Never any prince expreffed a more lively regret for the lofs 
of a fervant, than his majefty did for this great man ; in all 
offices of grace towards his fervants, and in a wonderful foii- 
citous care for the payment of his debts. Clarendon. 

That freedom, which all forrows claim, 

She does for thy content refign ; 

Her piety itfelf would blame. 

If her regrets fhould waken thine. Prior . 

3. Diflikc; averfion. Not proper. 

Is it a virtue to have fome ineffective regrets to damnation, 
and fuch a virtue too, as (hall ieive to balance all our vices. 

Decay of Piety. 

ToRegre't. v. a. [regretter, Fr. from the noun.J 

1. To repent; to grieve at. 

I lhall not regret the trouble my experiments coft me, if 
they be found ferviceable to the purpofes of refpiration. Boyle. 

Calmly he look’d on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 

From nature’s temp’rate fealt rofe fatisfy’d, 

Thank’d heav’n that he had liv’d, and that he dy’d. Pope. 

2. To be uncafy at. Not proper. 

7 ‘hofe, the impiety' of whofe lives makes them regret a 
deity, and fecretly wifh there were none, will greedily liften 
to atheiftical notions. Glanvilie’s Scepf. 

Recue'rDoN. n.f. [rtf and guerdon.] Reward; recompenfe. 

Stoop, and fet your knee againft my foot; 

And in reguerdon of that duty done, 

I gird thee with the valiant fword of York. Shakefp. 

To Recue'rdon. v.a. [from the noun.J To reward. The 
verb and noun are both obfolete. 

Long fince we were refolvcd of your truth. 

Your faithful fcrvice and your roil in war; 

Yet never have you tufted your reward. 

Or been reguerdon'd with fo much as thanks. Shakefp. 

RE'GULAR. adj. [rtgulier, Fr. rcgularit, Lat.J 

1. Agreeable to rule; confident with the mode preferibed. 

The common cant of criticks is, that though the lines are 
good, it is not a regular piece. Guardian ; 

The wap of heav’n are dark and intricate. 

Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d with errors ; 

Our underftanding traces them in vain. 

Loft and bewilder’d in the fruitlels fearch ; 

Nor fees with how much art the windings run. 

Nor where the regular cortfufion ends. Addifon. 

So when we view fome well-proportion’d dome. 

No monftrous height or breadth or length appear; 

The whole at once is bold and regular. Pope. 

2. Governed by ftrief regulations. 

So juft thy (kill, fo regular my rage. Pope. 

3. In geometry, regular body is a folid, whcffe furface is compoied 
of regular and equal figures, and whofe folid angles are all equal, 
«.nd ol which there arc five forts, viz. 1. A pyramid compre¬ 
hended under four equal and equilateral triangles. 2. A cube, 
whofe furlace is compofed of fix equal fquares. 3. That 
which is bounded by eight equal and equilateral triangles. 

4. That which is contained under twelve equal and equilate- 
lal pentagons. 5. A body confiding of twenty equal and 
equilateral triangles: and mathematicians demonftrate, that 
there can be no more regular bodies than thefe five. Mufcbenbr. 

7 here is no universal rcafon, not confined to human fancy, 
that a figure, called regular, which hath equal fidcs and 
angles, is more beautiful than any irregular one. Bentley. 

4* Inftitutcd or initiated according to eftablifhed forms or diici- 
pline : as, a regular doSlor ; regular troops. 

Regular, n.f. [rtgulier, Fr.j 

In the Romifh church, all perfons are faid to be regulars 
that do protefs and follow a certain rule of life, in^Latin 
(riled regutai and do likewifc obferve the three approved you s 
of poverty, chaftiry and obedience. AAifft's Parervon 

Regula rity. n. j. [1 regularity , Fr. from regular .] 

1. Agreeablencfs to rule. 

2. Method ; certain order. ’ 

Regularity is certain, where it is not fo apparent, as in all 
fiuius; for regularity is a fimilitude continued. Grew. 

3 ,over of regularity and order ; and ma¬ 

naged all his afiatrs with the utmoft cxattiicfs. AtUrbury. 
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Re gularly, a chi. [from regular.] In a manner concordant 
to rule. 

If thofc painters, who have left us fucb fair platforms, had 
rigoroufly obferved it in their figures, they had indeed made 
things more regularly true, but withal very unpleafing. Dryd. 

With one judicious ftroke. 

On the plain ground Apelles drew 

A circle regularly true. Prior. 

Strains that neither ebb nor flow, 

Correctly cold and regularly low. Pope. 

To RE GULATE. v. a. [regula, Lat.J 

1. To adjuft by rule or method. 

Nature, in the production of things, always defigns them 
to partake of certain, regulated , cltablifhed cfiences, which 
are to be the models of all things to be produced : this, in 
that crude I'cnfc, would need fome better explication. Locke. 

2. To direCt. • 

Regulate the patient in his manner of living. 

Ev’n goddefles are' women ; and no wife 

Has povv’r to regulate her hufband’s life. 

Regulation, n.f. [from regulate.] 


JVijeman. 

Drydcn. 


1. The act of regulating. 

Being but ftupid matter, they cannot continue any regular 
and conftant motion, without the guidance and regulation of 
fome intelligent being. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Method ; the effect of regulation. 

Regula'tor. n.f. [from regulate.] 

1. One that regulates. 

The regularity of corporeal principles (heweth them to 
come at firft from a divine regnlato \ Grcw's CoJrnol. 

2 . That part of a machine which makes the motion equable. 

RE'GULUS. n. f [Lat. regulc, Fr.J 

Regulut is the finer and mod weighty part of metals, 
which fettles at the bottom upon melting. Quincy. 

To REGURGITATE, v. n. [re and g urges, Lat. regorger, 
Fr.J To throw back; to pour back. 

The inhabitants of the city remove themfclves into the 
country fo long, until, for want of reccpt and encourage¬ 
ment, it regurgitates and fends them back. Graunt. 

Arguments of divine wifdom, in the fram6 of animate 
bodies, are the artificial pofition of many valves, all fo fituate, 
as to give a free paffage to the blood in their due channels, 
but not permit them to regurgitate and difturb the great cir¬ 
culation. Bentley. 

To Rtcu RGiTATE. v. rt. To be poured back. 

Nature was wont to evacuate its vicious blood out of thefc 
veins, which paffage being ftopt, it regurgitates upwards to 
the lungs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Regurgitation, n.f [from regurgitate. J Reforption; 
the ai5l of fwallowing back. 

Regurgitation of matter is the conflant lymptom. Sharp. 

To Rehea r, v. a. [re and hear .] To hear again. 

My delign is to give all perfons A rehearing , who have 
fuft’ci td under any unjuft fentence. Addifon's Examiner. 

Rehea rsal, n.f [from rehearfe.] 

1. Repetition ; recital. 

Twice we appoint, that the words which the minifter pro- 
nounceth, the whole congregation (hall repeat after him ; as 
firft in the publick confefiion of fins, and again in rehcarfal 
of our Lord’s prayer after the blcH'cd facramcnt. Hooker. 
What dream’d my lord ? tell me, and I’ll requite it 

With fweet > ehearfal of my morning’s dream. Shaiefp. 

What rci’peCtcd their actions as a rule or admonition, ap¬ 
plied to yours, is only a / ehearfal , whofe zeal in aflerting the 
minifterial caufe is fo generally known. South. 

2 . The recital of any thing previous to publick exhibition. 

The chief of Rome, 

W ith gaping mouths to thefe rehea-fils come. 

To Rehea'Rse. v. a. [from rehea . Skinner.] 

1. To repeat; to recite. 

Rehearfe not unto another that which is told 
Of modeft poets be thou juft. 

To ftlent (hades repeat thy verfe, 

’Till fame and echo almoftburft. 

Yet hardly dare one line rehearfe. 

2 . To relate; to tell. 

Great mafter of the mufe ! mfpir d 

The pedigree of nature to rehearje. 

And found the maker’s work in equal verfe. 

■> To recite previoufly to publick exhibition. 

y All Rome is plcafed, when Statius will rehearfe. Dtyden. 

To Reject, v. a. [rficio, rejettus, Lat.] 

j. To difoils without compliance with propofal or acceptance 
of offer. 

Barbaroflk was rejefted into Syria, although he perceived 
that it tended to his difgrace. Knolles's Hi/lo-y of the Turks. 

2. To caft off; to make an abjcift. 

Thou haft rejetled the word of the Lord, and the Lord 
hath rejefled thee from being king. I Sam. xv, 

Give me wifdom, and rejett me 
children. 

He is defpifed and rejected of men. 


Dryden. 


Ec 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


not 


I Sam. xv. 26. 
from among thy 
IVifd. ix. 4. 
a man of forrows. If 
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3. To refufe ; not to accept. 

Becaufe thou haft rcjcZed knowledge, I will reject ffec 
that thou (halt be no pneft. Htfea iy. 

Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reafon mult j u 4, e ’ 
which can never permit the mind to reject a greater evidence' 
to embrace what is lei's evident. Locke 

4. To throw aftde. 

Rejection, n.f [rejedio, Lat.J The act of calling off or 
throwing alide. 

The rejection I ufe of experiments, is infinite ; but if an ex- 
periment be probable and of great ufe, I receive it. Bacon. 

Medicines urinative do not work by rejection and indig. f- 
tion, as folutive do. Bacon. 

ReFgle. n.f [regie, Fr.J A hollow cut to guide any thin^. 

A flood gate is drawn up and let down through the reigle 1 
in the fide ports. Careus's Survey of Cornwall, 

To Rkign. v. n. [regno, Lat. regner, Fr.J 

1. To enjoy or cxercile fovereign authority. 

This, done by them, gave them lucli an authorin', that 
though he reigned, they in effeci ruled, molt men honouring 
them, becaufe they only deferved honour. Sidney, b. ii. 

Tell me, (hall Banquo’s iilue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? Shaiefp. Alachtb. 

A king (hall reign in rightcoufncfs, and princes rule in 
judgment. lj. xxxi. 1. 

Did he not firft fev’n years a life-time reign. Cowley, 
This right arm (hall fix 

Her feat of empire; and your foil (hall reign. A. Philips, 

2 . To be predominant; to prevail. 

Now did the fign reign, under which Perkin fliould ap¬ 
pear. Bacon. 

More are fick in the fummer, and more die in the winter, 
except in peftilent difeafes, which commonly reign in iumm-r 

or autumn. Bacon. 

Great fccrecy reigns in their publick councils. Addifn. 

3. To obtain power or dominion. 

That as fin reigned unto death, even fo might grace reign 
through righteoufnefs unto eternal file by Jefus Chrilt. Romans. 

Reign. n.J. [regne, Fr. regnutn, Lat.J 

1. Royal authority ; fovereignty. 

He who like a father held his reign. 

So loon forgot, was juft and wife in vain. Pope. 

2 . Time of a king’s government. 

Queer country puts extol queen Befs’s reign. 

And of loft holpitality complain. 

RuffePs blood 

Stain’d the fad annals of a giddy reign. 

3. Kingdom ; dominions. 

Saturn’s fons receiv’d the threefold reign 
Of heav’11, of ocean and deep hell beneath. 

That wrath which hurl’d to Pluto’s gloomy reign, 

The fouls of mighty chiefs untimely (lain. Pope. 

To Reimbo'dy. v. n. [re and imbody, which is more frequent¬ 
ly, but not mure properly, written embody.] To embody again. 

Qiiickfilver, broken into little globes, the pai ts brought to 
touch immediately rchnbody. Boyle. 

To REIMBURSE, v. a. [re, inanlbourfe,Yr. a purfe.J To 
repay; to repair lofs or expence by an equivalent. 

Hath he faved any kingdom at his own expcncc, to 
give him a title of reirnburfmg himlclf by the deftrudfion of 
ours ? Swift's Mifcellanics. 

Reimbursement, n.f. [from reimburfei J Reparation or 
repayment. 

If any perfon has been at expence about the funeral of a 
fcholar, he may retain his books for the reimbuefernent. Ayliffe. 

To Reimpre'onate. v.a. [re and impregnate.] To impreg¬ 
nate anew. 

The vigor of the loadftonc is deftroyed by fire, nor will it 
be reimpregnated by any other magnet than the earth. Brown. 

Reimpre'ssion. n.f. [re and imprcjfion.] A fecond or re¬ 
peated impreflion. 

Rein, n.f [refies, Fr.J 

1. The part of the bridle, which extends from the horfe’s head 
to the driver’s or rider’s hand. 

Every horfe bears his commanding rein. 

And may direct his courfe as plcalc himfelf. Shaiefp. 

Take you the reins, while I from cares remove. 

And deep within the chariot which I drove. Dtyden. 

With hafty hand the ruling reins he drew ; 

He ladl’d the courfers, and the couriers flew. P^pe. 

2 . Ufcd as an inftrument of government, or for government. 

The hard rein , which both of them have borne 
Againft the old kind king. Shaiefp. King Lear. 

3. To give the Reins. To give licenfc. 

War to diforder’d rage let loofc the reins. 

When to his Juft /Egifthus gave the rein, 

Did fate or we th’ adulterous act conftram. 

To Rein. v. a. [from the noun.J 

l. To govern by a bridle. 

He, like a proud deed rein'd , went haughty on 
His (on retain’d 

His father’s art, and wari four deeds ho rein d 


Bramflm. 

Thomfin. 

Prior. 


Milton. 

Pope. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 
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To reftrain ; to control. 

And where you find a maid, 

That, ere (he deep, hath thrice her pray Vs faid, 

Rein up the organs of her fantafy ; 

Sleep (he as found as carelefs infancy. Shakefp. 

Being once chaft, he cannot 
Be rein'd again to temperance ; then he fpeaks 
What’s in his heart. Shakefp. Cortolanus. 

Reins, n.f. [renes, Lat. rein, Fr.J The kidneys; the lower 
part of the back. 

Whom I (hall fee for myfclf, though my reins be con- 
fumed. Job\\x. 2 ’j. 

To Reinse'rt. v. a. [re and infert. J To infert a fecond time. 

To Reinspi're. v. a. [re and tnfpire.] To inlpire anew. 

Time will run 

On fooother, till Favonius reinfpire 

The frozen earth, and cloath in fre(h attire 

The lilly and role. Milton. 

The mangled dame lay brcathlefs on the ground. 

When on a hidden rtinfpir'd with breath, 

Again (he rofe. Dryden. 

To Reinsta l. v.a. [re and inflal.] 

1. To feat again. 

That alone can truly rcinjlall thee 
In David’s royal feat, his true fucceffor. Milton. 

2. To put again in pofleflion. This example is not very proper. 

Thy father 

Levied an army, weening to redeem 

And > einjlal me in the diadem. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

To Reinsta te. v. a. [ rand inflate. J To put again in pol- 
fedion. 

David, after that fignal victory, which had preferved his 
life, r(inflated\\\m in his throne, and reftored him to the ark 
and fanduary ; yet fuffered the lofs of his rebellious fon to 
overwhelm the lenfe of his deliverance. Gov. of the Tongue. 
Modefty lei/flates the widow in her virginity. Add fon. 

The reflating of this hero in the peaceable pofleflion of 
his kingdom, was acknowledged. Pope. 

To Reintegrate, v. a. [rcinUgcr, Fr. re and integer , Lat. 
It (hould perhaps be written redintegrate.] To renew with 
regard to any ftate or quality ; to repair ; to reftcrc. 

This league drove out all the Spaniards out of Germany, 
and reintegrated that nation in their ancient liberty. Bacon. 

The falling from a dilcord to a concord hath an agree¬ 
ment with the aftc&ions, which are reintegrated to the better 
after fome diflikes. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Z° ** [rt and To invert anew. 

To REJOICE, v.n. [rtjouir, Fr.J To be clad; to joy; 
to exult; to receive pleafure from (bmething paft. 

'( his is the rejoicing city that dwelt carelefly, that faid, 
there is none befide me. Zeph ii 1 c 

I will comfort them, and make them rejoice from their 
forrow. 

Let them be brought to confufion, that rejoice** Tnfos 

IUr . t * . . . , , .. ‘ Pfalm xxxv. 26. 

Jethro rejoiced for all the goodnefs which the Lord had 
done. r. , 

toxodus xvni. 9. 

Milton. 
to make 
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Rfjo'lt. n.f. [rejaillir, Fr.J Shock; fuccufliori. 

The firmer, at his higheft pitch of enjoyment, is not pleafed 
with it fo much, but he is nfflidfed more ; and as long as thefe 
inward rejolts and recoilings of the mind continue, the finner 
will find his accounts of pleafure very poor. South. 

Re it. n.f. Sedge or fea weed. Bailey. 

To REITERATE, v. a. [re and itero, Lat. reiterer. , Fr.J 
To repeat again and again. 

You never fpoke what did become you Iefs 
Than this ; which to reiterate, were (in. Shakefp. 

With reiterated crimes he might 
Heap on himfelf damnation. Milton. 

Although Chrirt hath forbid us to ufe vain repetitions when 
we pray, yet he hath taught us, that to reiterate the fame re- 
quefts will not be vain. Smalridge. 

Reitkra'tion. n.f. [reiteration, Fr. from reiterate.] Repetition. 
It is ufeful to have new experiments tried over again ; fuch 
reiterations commonly exhibiting new phenomena. Boyle. 
The words are a reiteration or reinforcement of an applica- 
arifing from the confideration of the excellency of 

ITard of Infidelity. 


tion. 


To reexamine ; to re¬ 


gladden 


They rejoice each with their kind. 

1 0 Rejoi'ce. t/. a. To exhilarate ; to 
jovfol; to glad. 

Thy teftimonies arc the rejoicing, of my heart. Pf. cxix 
t Alone to thy renown ’tis giv’n, J 

Unbounded through all worlds to go ; 

While (he great laint rejoices heav’n. 

And thou fuftain’ft the orb below p ■ 

1 (hould give Cain the honour of the invention • were'he 
foe, it would rejoice h,s foul to fee what mifehief it had 

Rejo w£ "■ t- l r T '**■] °™ 1* 4SS? “ c “"‘- 

able damnation of the ercateft nart of‘m % ln l ^ e unavo ' c *- 
thoughts concerning God Tavlo ’s R "t lnd ’, t . h, . nlcs evil 
To REJOIN. v.a.\^mlre, F [? ^ t L,vin S Holy. 

1. I o join again. ’ J 

1 he grand lignior conveyeth his callics down tr, n 1 
Cairo, where they are taken in D \cc J rlZ ? Grand 

backs, and rejoined together at Sues. ’ BravriTfulTlt* 

2. 1 o meet one again. xtrnm s / ulg. tir. 

I houghts, which at Hyde-nark-rnrnsr T c 
Meet and rejoin me in the penlive grot ° ,g0t ’ p 

° '• 7° anf " ,er ,o «» p ’ t '- 

s v ? -op- 

*• Reply to an anfwer. 

° ! ,h ' oMigcd 
2. Reply; anfwer. Glanvillto Albius. 

Sbakejp. Troilus and Creffifg. 


Taylor. 

Wtfeni. 

ATilton. 


Chrift above Moles. 

To Reju'dge. v. a. [re and judge .J 
view ; to recal to a new trial. 

The mule attends thee to the filent (hade; 

’Tis hers the brave man’s lateft fteps to trace. 

Rejudge his ads, and dignify difgrace. Popes 

To Rekj'ndle. v.a. [re ami kindle.] To fet on fire again. 
Thefe difappearihg, fixed ftars were adually extinguifhed, 
and would for ever continue fo, if not rekindled, and new re¬ 
cruited with heat and fight. Cbeyne’s Phil. P, incipUs. 

Rekindled at the royal charms. 

Tumultuous love each beating bofom warms. Pope. 

To Rfla pse. v.n. [rclapfus, Lat.J 

1. To flip back ; to (fide or fall back. 

2. To fall back into vice or errour. 

The oftner he hath relapfed, the more fignifications he 

ought to give of the truth of his repentance. ~ ' 

3. To fall back from a ftate of recovery to (icknefs. 

He was not well cured, and would have relapfed. 

Rela'pse. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Fall into vice or errour once forfaken. 

This would but lead me to a worfe relapfe 

And heavier fall. 

We fee in too frequent inftances the relapfes of thofe, who, 
under the prefent (mart, or die near apprehenfion of the di- 
vine pleafure, have refoived on a religious reformation. Rog. 

2. Kegreluon from a ftate of recovery to ficknefs. 

It was even as two phyficians fliould take one fick body in 

hand ; of which, the former would purge and keen under the 
body, the other pamper and ftrenethen it fuddenlv ; whereof 
what is to be looked for, but a moll dangerous relapfe. Sbcnf 

3. Return to any ftate. I he fenfe here is fomewhat obfeure: 

iVLaiK a bounding valour in our En"*i(h • 

That being dead like to the bullet’s gmzin^. 

Breaks out into a fecond courfe of milchie^ 

1. To tell; to recite. 

Tour wife and babes 

Savagely (laughtcr’d ; to relate the manner, 

‘ 0 H«'l ™ y °“' Shai ‘»- 

” 1 ould fre quent 

p '? 1 WOr / b ff P ,ace b Y P^ce, where he vouchfaf’d 
P elence d.vme ; and to my fons relate. Milton 

relate.* ^ vieve, what the poem only doe s 

A man were better relate himfelf to a 
his thoughts to pafs in fmother. 

2. I o ally by kindred. 

Avails thee not. 

To whom related, or by whom begot; 

A heap of dull alone remains. p 

3 : TI o bring back ; to reftore. A Latinifo 
1 o Rela te. t;. «. To have reference ; to have refpe!ff 

w " ds r ‘ k ” ,o p< " idvc id “ s - 

in »re K ,l!cTaft dCj T ' x ““ ,ion of P"foiteS 

m&SSZzSsr* r; h - -v 

Her hufband the relater (heprefer’d ,,0!<rSm 

Before the angel. d rr r „ 

Juft unto all relations known, 

A worthy patriot, pious fo„. ^ 

" S. 


ftatue, than fuffer 
Bacon. 
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So far as fervice imports duty and fubje&ion, all created 
beings bear the neccffary relation of fervante to God. South. 

Our ncceflary relations to a family, oblige all to ufc their 
reafoning powers upon a thoufand occafions. Watts. 

2 . Refpect ; reference; regard. 

I have been importuned to make fome obfervations on this 
art, in relation to its agreement with poetry. Dryden. 

Relation confilts in the confideration and comparing one 
idea with another. Locke. 

3. Connexion between one thing and another. 

Augurs, that underhand relations, have 

By magpies, choughs and rooks brought forth 

The fecret’ft man of blood. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

4. Kindred ; alliance of kin. 

Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of fathers, fon and brother fir'll were known. Milton. 

Be kindred and relation laid afide, 

• And honour’s cattle by laws of honour try’d. Dryden. 

Are we not to pity and fupply the poor, though they have 
no relation to us ? no relation ? that cannot be : the gol'pel 
ftiles them all our brethren; nay, they have a nearer relation 
to us, our fellow-members ; and both thefe from their rela¬ 
tion to our Saviour himfelf, who calls them his brethren. Sprat. 

5. Pcrfon related by birth or marriage; kinfman ; kinfwoman. 

A Ihe-coufm, of a good family and fmall fortune, palled 
months among all her > elations. Swift. 

Dependants, triends, relations, 

Savag'd by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomfon. 

b. Narrative; tale ; account ; narration ; recital of faCts. 

In an hitloi ical relation , we ule terms that are mod 
proper. Burnet's Theory of the Ear th. 

The author of a juft fable, mull pleale more than the 
writer of an hifiorical relatrn. Dennis's Letters. 

Re lativi. adj. [reldtivus, Lat. rclatif, hr.] 

1. Having relation ; refpeCting. 

Not only fimple ideas and fubftances, but modes are pofi- 
tivc beings ; though the parts of which they coniift, arc very 
often relative one to another. _ Locke. 

2. Confidered not abfolutely, but as belonging to, orrcfpe&ing 
fomething elfe. 

The ecclcfiaftical, as well as the civil goveraour, has 
cattle to piufue the fame methods of confirming himfelf; the 
grounds of government being founded upon the fame bottom 
of nature in both, though the circumftances and relative con- 
fidcrations of the perl'ons may differ. South. 

Every thing fuftains both an ablolute and a relative capa¬ 
city : an abfolutc, as it is fuch a thing, endued with fuch a 
nature ; and a relative, as it is a part of the univerfe, and fo 
ftands in fuch relation to the whole. South. 

Wholefome and unwholcfome are relative, not real qua- 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Particular ; polttivc; clofc in connection. Not in ufc. 


3 


i’ll have grounds 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Pri 


or. 


More relative than this. 

Relative, n.f 
X. Relation; kinfman. 

'Tis'an evil dutifulnefa in friends and relatives, to fufrer one 

to perilh without reproof. Taylor. 

2. Pronoun anfwcring to an antecedent. 

Learn the rfaht joining ot lubftantives with adjectives, and 
the relative w itn the antecedent. Afeharn's Schoolmajler. 

3. Somewhat relpcCting fomething clle. 

When the mind lo conlidcrs one thing, that it fets it by 
another, and carries its view from one to the other, this is 
relation and refped ; and the denominations given to pofitivc 
things', intimating that refpect, arc relatives. Locke. 

Re'l AT*viaY. adv. [from relative. J As it rclpccts fomething 
elfe; not abfolutely. 

All thofc things, that fecni fo foul and difagreeable in na¬ 
ture, are not really fo in themfelves, but only relatively. More. 

Thefe being the greateft good or the greateft evil, either 
abfolutely fo in themfelves, or relatively lo to us ; it is there¬ 
fore "ood to be zealoufly affeCted for the one againft the 

op rat, 

other. _ „ . . . f • 

Confider the abfolute affections ot any being as it is in lt- 
felf, before you confider it relatively , or (urvey the various 
relations in which it ftands to other beings. " att5 ' 

Rtfa-ATIVENESS. n.f [from relative.} 1 he ftate of having 

relation. 

To RELA'X. v.a. [ relaxo , Lat.J 
1. To flacken ; to make Ids tenle. 

The fmews, when the fouthern wind bloweth, are more 
rtlax Bacons Natural Hijtory. 

2* Jo remit; to make lefs feverc or rigorous. ... 

The Itatute of mortmain was at leveral times relaxed o y 

the legiflaturc. Sw ‘f U 

3. To make lefs attentive or laborious. 

Nor praife relax , nor difficulty Right. Vunity of Wtjbts. 

4. To cafe; to divert. 
r To open ; to loofe. 

It ferv’d not to relax their ferried fdes. Milton. 

To Relax, v. n. Tu be mild; to be remifs ; to be not 
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t 

If in fome regards Ihe chofc 
To curb poor Paulo in too clofe ; 

In others the relax'd again. 

And govern’d with a loofer rein. 

Relaxation, n.f. [ relaxation , Fr. relaxatio, Lat.] 

1. Diminution of tenfion ; the aCt of loofening. 

Cold lweats are many times mortal; for that they come by 
a relaxation or forfaking of the fpirits. Bacon. 

Many, who live healthy in a dry air, fall into all the dif- 
cafes that depend upon relaxation in a moilt one. Arbuthnot. 

2 . Ceffation of reftraint. 

The fea is not higher than the land, as fome imagined the 
fea flood upon heap higher than the Ihore; and at the deluge 
a relaxation being made, it overflow’d the land. Burnet. 

3. Remiffion ; abatement of rigour. 

They childifhly granted, by common confent of their whole 
fenate, under their town feal, a relaxation to one Bertelicr, 
whom the clderfhip had excommunicated. Hooker. 

The relaxation of the ftatute of mortmain, is one of the 
reafons which gives the bilhop terrible apprehenfions of po¬ 
pery coming on us. Swift, 

4. Remiffion of attention or application. 

As God has not fo devoted our bodies to toil, but that he 
allows us fome recreation : fo doubtlefs he indulges the fame 
relaxation to our minds. Government of the Tongue. 

There would be no bufinefs in folitude, nor proper relax¬ 
ations in bufinefs. Addifen s hrteholder. 

Relay, n.f. [relais, Fr.] Horfes on the road to relieve others. 
To Relea se. v. a. [ relafcher, relaxer, Fr.] 

1. To fet free from confinement or fervitude. 

Pilate faid, whom will ye that I releaje unto you ? Mat. 

You releas’d his courage, and fet free 
A valour fatal to the enemy. Dryden, 

Why Ihould a reafonable man put it into the power of for¬ 
tune to make him miferable, when his anceftors have taken 
care to releafe him from her ? Dryden, 

2 . To fet free from pain. 

3. To free from obligation. 

Too fecure, becaufe from death releas'd fome days. Milt. 

4. To quit; to let go. 

He had been bafe, had he releas’d his right, 

For fuch an empire none but kings Ihould fight. Dryden. 

5. To relax ; to flacken. Not in ufe. 

It may not feem hard, if in cafes of neceffity certain pro¬ 
fitable ordinances fometimes be releafed, rather than all men 
always ftri<£Uy bound to the general rigor thereof. Hcok<r, 
Relra'se. n.f. [relafche, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Difmiffion from confinement, fervitude or pain. 

O fatal fearch ! in which the lab’ring mind. 

Still prefs’d with weight of woe. Hill hopes to find 
A fhadow of delight, a dream of peace. 

From years of pain, one moment of releafe. Prior. 

2 . Relaxation of a penalty. 

3. Remiffion of a claim. 

The king made -a great feaft, and made a releafe to the 
provinces, and gave gifts. Ejlh. ii. 18. 

The king would not have one penny abated, of what had 
been granted by parliament; becaule it might encourage other 
countries to pray the like releaje or mitigation. Bacon. 

4. Acquittance from a debt figned by the creditor. 

To Rk'legate. v.a. [releguer, Fr. re/ero, Lat.] Tobamlh; 

to exile. . . T -1 r 1 

Relegation, n.f. [relegation, Fr. relegatto, Lat.J Exile; 

judicial banilhment. 

According to the civil law, the extraordinary punilhment 
of adultery was deportation or relegation. Aylift- 

To RELE'NT. v. n. [ralentir, Fr.] 

1. To foften ; to grow lefs rigid or hard ; to give. 

In fome houlcs, fwcctmeats will relent more than in 
others. Bacon. 

In that foft feafon, when defending lhow rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the rifing flow’ra ; 

When opening buds falute the welcome day, 

And earth relenting feels the genial ray. Pty- 

2 . To melt; to grow moift. 

Crows lccrn to call upon rain, which is but the contort 
ly feem to receive in the relenting of the air. Bacon. 

Salt of tartar, brought to fufion, and placed in a cellar, 

.. ..i, in a few minutes, begin to relent, and have its fur face 
foftened by the imbibed moifture of the air, wherein if it be 
left long, it will totally be diffolvcd. ^ Eoyt. 

All nature mourns, the fkics relent in fhow’rs, 

Hufh’d are the birds, and clos’d the drooping flow’rs; 

If Delia fmile, the flow’rs begin to fpring. 

The fkics to brighten, and the birds to ling. °r 1 

To grow lefs intcnle. ,• r 

I have marked in you a relenting truly, and a flackt g 
the main career, you had to notably begun, an ^ ^ 

Pe 'ThTworkmcn let glafs cool by degrees in fuch if 

as they call their ncal.ng heats, left it Ihould fh ^ 

' 4 - To 


they 


will. 


fire 


pieces by a violent fucceeding of air. 


rigorous. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languagt 
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„ To feta in tompor, to P°* > » fcd 

Can you behold _ yj 

My tears, and not once relent . 

i'll n ot be made a (oft and dull-cy d fool. 

To fhakc the head, relent, and f Ftmce . 

To chrtftian intcrceflors. Shatejp. Merc, j 

Undoubtedly he will talent, and turn Milton. 

From his dilpleafure. 

He fang, and hell confcnted 
To hear the poet’s pray’r; 

Stern Profperine relented. Pope. 

And gave him back the lair. 

To Rf.le'nt. v. a. , 

To flacken; to remit. Obfolete. 

Apace he fhot, and yet he fled apace, 

And oftentimes he would relent hi> pace. 

That him his foe more fiercely fhould purfue. Fa. Jtue . 

2 . To foften; to mol lift'. Obfolete; 

T ’ Spenfer. 

f. r Unp’Sng S i unmoved™ y^kindnefs or tcjiderncfs. 

For this th’ avenging pow r employs his darts, 

Thus will perfift, tclentlefs in his ire. 

Till the fair Have be render’d to her fire. Diydcn. 

VVhv fhould the weeping hero now 
Relentless to their wiflics prove. f r,or - 

2 Milton, it perhaps fignifics unremitted; intenfely fixed upon 

difquieting objects. 

Only in deftroymg, I find cafe , D . r.a 

To mv relent lefs thoughts. . Milton s Pen. Lojl. 

RE'LEVANT, adj. [French.] Relieving. Vitt. 

RelevaTion. n.f [r elevatio, Lat.J A raffing or lifting up. 
Reli ance, n.f [from rely.] 'I ruft 5 dependancc; confi¬ 
dence ; repofe of mind. With on before the object of truft. 
His days and times are part. 

And mv reliance on his Traded dates 
Has fmit my credit. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

That pellucid gelatinous fubftance, which he pitches upon 
with fo great reliance and pofitivenefs, is chiefiy of animal 
confutation. r . . Woodward. 

He feeured and encrcafed his profpenty, by an humble be¬ 
haviour towards God, and a dutiful reliance on iiis provi¬ 
dent. Atterburfs Sermons. 

They afforded a fufficient convidion of this truth, and a 
firm reliance on the promifes contained in it. _ Rogers. 

Resignation in death, and reliance on the divine mercies, 
give comfort to the friends of the dying. Clarijfa. 

Misfortunes often reduce us to a better reliance, than that 
we have been accuftomed to fix upon. Llarijfa. 

RE'LICK. n.f. [ reliquia ;, Lat. r clique, Fr.] 
j That which remains ; that which is left after the lofsor de¬ 
cay of the reft. It is generally ufed in the plural. 

Up dreary dame of darknefs queen. 

Go gather up the rcliques of thy race, 

Or elfe go them avenge. Fairy Shtcen, l. i. 

Shall we go fee the relicks of this town. Shakefp. 

The fragments, feraps, the bits and greafy reliqucs 
Of her o’ereaten faith arc bound to Diomede. Shakefp. 

Nor death itfelf can wholly wafli their ftains. 

But long contra&ed filth ev’11 in the foul remains ; 

The rclicks of inveterate vice they .wear. 

And fpots of fin. Dryden’s /Eneis. 

2. It is often taken for the body deferted by the foul. 

What needs my Shakefpeare for his honour’d bones. 

The labour of an age in piled ftones; 

Or that his hallow’d reliques Ihould be hid 

Under a ftar-ypointed pyramid. Milton. 

In peace, ye Ihades of our great grandfires, reft; 
F.ternal fpring, and rifing flow’rs adorn 
The relicks of each venerable urn. Dryden. 

Shall our relicks fccond birth receive ? 

Sleep we to wake, and only die to live ? Prior. 

Thy relicks, Rowe, to this fair Ihrine we truft. 

And lacrcd place by Dryden’s awful duft ; 

Beneath a rude and namelefs ftone he lies. 

To which thy tomb Ihall guide enquiring eyes. Pope. 
3 That which is kept in memory of another, with a kind of 
religious veneration. 

Cowls flutter’d into rags, then reliques leaves 
The fport of winds. Milton. 

This church is very rich in relicks ; among the reft, they 
lhow a fragment of Thomas d decker, as indeed there are 
very few trealurics of relicks in Italy, that have not a tooth or 
a bone of this faint. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Re'lickly. adv. [from relick.] In the manner of relicks. 
Thrifty wench ferapes kitchen ftuff. 

And barreling the droppings and the fnuff 
Of wafting candles, which in thirty year 
Relickly kept, perhaps buys wedding cheer. Donne. 

Relict, n.f. [relitle, old Fr. reliita, Lat.J A widow; a 
wife dcfolatc by the death of her hutband.- 


Garth. 
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If the felhers and liufbands wers of the houfhold of faith, 

•hen cemtoly their rrffl, and dnldren 

this houfhold. r 

Chafte reltfl! 

Honour’d on earth, and worthy of the love 
Of fuch a fpoufc, as now refides above. 

i\ E The^ron/incncc'of ^figure in ftone or metal; the feeming 

rrC The C fi»ures f of many ancient coins rife up in a much more 
beautiful ^relief than thofe on the modern ; the face finking 
by degrees in the feveral dcclenfions of the empire, till about 
Conftantine’s time, it lies almoft even with the furface of the 
nie j. t j Addtfon on Ancient Medals. 

Not with fuch majefty, fuch bold relief 
The forms auguftof kings, or conqu ring chief, 

E’er fwell’d on marble, as in verfe have Ihin’d, 

In polilh’d verfe, the manners and the mind. Pope. 

2 . The recommendation of any thing, by the interpofition ot 
fomething different. 

3. Alleviation of calamity ; mitigation of pain or farrow. 

Thoughts in my unquiet breaft are rifen. 

Tending to fome relief of our extremes. Muter.. 

4. That which frees from pain or forrow. 

So Ihould wc make our death a glad relief 
From future fhame. Dryden s Knight s Ta.e. 

Nor dar’d I to prefume, that prefs’d with grit}, 

My flight Ihould urge you to this dire relief ; 

Stay, flay your fteps. Dryden s Afnc.s. 

5. Difmiffion of a fentinel from his poll. 

For this relief, much thanks; ’tis bitter cold, 

And I am fick at heart. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

6. [ Relcvium, law Lat.J Legal remedy of wrongs. 
Rei.ii-'vable. adj. [from relieve .] Capable of relief. 

Neither can they, as to reparation, hold plea of things, 
wherein the party is relievable by common law. llale. 

To RELIE'VE. [reltvo, Lat. relever, Fr.] 
x. To recommend by the interpofition of fomething diflimilar. 

As the great lamp of day. 

Through diff’rent regions, docs his courfe purfue. 

And leaves one world but to revive a new ; 

While, by a pleafing change, the queen of night 
Relieves his luftre with a milder light. Stepney. 

Since the inculcating precept upon precept will prove tire- 
fome, the poet mult not encumber his poem with too much 
bufinefs; but fometimes relieve the fubjeef with a moral re¬ 
flection. Addifon’s Effay on the Georgitks. 

2 . To fupport; to affift. 

Parallels, or like relations, alternately relieve each other ; 
when neither will pafs afunder, yet are they plaufiblc to¬ 
gether. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. To eafe pain or forrow. 

4. To fuccour by affiftance. 

From thy growing ftorc. 

Now lend affiftance, and relieve the poor; 

A pittance of thy land will fet him free. Dryden. 

5. To fet a fentinel at reft, by placing another on his poft. 

Honeft foldier, who hath relieved you ? 

—Bernado has .my place, give you good night. Shakefp. 

Relieve the ccntries that have watch’d all night. Dryden. 

6. To right by law. 

Relie'ver. n.f. [from relieve.] One that relieves. 

He is the protciftor of his weaknefs, and the reliever of his 
wants. Rogers's Sermons'. 

RELIE'VO. n.f [Italian.] The prominence of a figure or 
picture. 

A convex mirrour makes the objects in the middle come 
out from the fupetficies: the painter mull do fo in reipcCt of 
the lights and Ihadows of his figures, to give them more re¬ 
lievo and more ftrength. Dryden’s Dufefnoy. 

T o Reli'ght. v. a. [re and light.] To light anew. 

His pow’r can heal me, and relight my eye. Pope, 

RELI'GION. n.f. [religion, Fr. rcligjo, Lat.] 
x. Virtue, founded upon reverence of God, and expectation 
of iuturc rewards and puniflimcnts. 

He that is void of fear, may foon be juft. 

And no religion binds men to be traitors. Benj. jfohnfon. 

One fpake much of right and wrong. 

Of juftice, of religion, truth and peace 
And judgment from above. Milton. 

If we confider it as dire&ed aeainft God, it is a breach of 
religion ; if as to men, it is an oftcnce againft morality. South. 
By hcrinlorm’d, we bell religion learn. 

Its glorious objcCt by her aid difeern. Blackm rt. 

Religion or virtue, in a large fenfe, includes duty to God 
and our neighbour ; but in a proper fenfe, virtue fignifics 
duty towards men, and religion duty to God. Watts. 

2 . A iyitem of divine faith and worlhip as oppofitc to others. 

I he image of a brute, adorn’d 
With gay religions, lull of pomp and gold. Milton. 

The chnilian religion , rightly undcritood, is the deepeft 
and choicdt piece of philofaphy that is. More. 
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The doctrine of the gofpel propofes to men fuch glorious 
rewards and I'uch terrible punifliments as no religion ever did, 
and gives us far greater affurance of their reality and cer¬ 
tainty than ever the world had. Tillotjon. 

Rfli'gionist. n.f. [from religion.'] A bigot to any religious 
perfuafion. 

The lawfulnefs of taking oaths may be revealed to the 
quakers, who then will {land upon as good a foot for prefer¬ 
ment as any other fubjedt; under fuch a motly adminiftra- 
tion, what pullings and hawlings, what a zeal and biafs there 
will be in each religionijl to advance his own tribe, and de- 
prefs the others. Swift. 

RELI'GIOUS. adj. [religion*, Fr. religiofus, Lat.] 

1. Pious; difpofed to the duties of religion. 

It is a matter of found confequcnce, that all duties are by 
fo much the better performed, by how much the men arc 
more religious , from whofc liabilities the fame proceed. Hook. 

When holy and devout religious chriflians 

Are at their beads, ’tis hard to draw them from thence ; 

So fweet is zealous contemplation ! Sbakefp. 

Their lives 

Religious titled them the fops of God. Milton. 

2 . Teaching religion. 

He God doth late and early pray. 

More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 

And entertains the harmlefs day 

With a religious book or friend. IVotton. 

3. Among the Romanics, bound by the vows of poverty, cha- 
ftity and obedience. 

Certain fryars and religious men were moved with fome zeal, 
to draw' the people to thechriftian faith. Abbot. 

France has vaft numbers of ecclefiafticks, fecular and re¬ 
ligious *, Addifons Steite of the War. 

What the proteftants would call a fanatick, is in the Ro¬ 
man church a religious of fuch an order; as an Englifli mer¬ 
chant in Lifoon, after fome great difappointments in the 
world, refolved to turn capuchin. Addifon. 

4. Exa£t; ftridt. 

Reli'giously. adv. [from religious.'] 

1. Pioufly ; with obedience to the dictates of religion. 

2. According to the rites of religion. 

Thefe are their brethren, whom you Goths behold 

Alive and dead, and for their brethren {lain 

Retigiaufy they afk a facrificc. ShakeJp. Titus Andron. 

3. Reverently ; with veneration. 

Doll thou in all thy addrefles to him, come into his pre¬ 
fence with reverence, kneeling and rtligioufy bowing thyfelf 
before him. Dnppa’s Rules to Devotion. 

4. Exaftly ; with ftri£t obfervance. 

The privileges, juftly due to the members of the two hoiifes 
and their attendants, are religioufy to be maintained. Bacon. 

Religiousness, n.f. [from religious.] The quality or {late 
of being religious. 

To RELrNQUISH. v. a. [relinquo, Lat.] 

1. To forfake ; to abandon ; to leave ; to defert. 

The habitation there was utterly relinquijhed. Abbot. 

The Englifli colonies grew poor and weak, though the 
Er.glifli lords grew rich and mighty ; for they placed Irifh 
tenants upon the lands relinquijhed by the Englifli. Davies. 

2 . To quit} to releafe ; to give up. 

The ground of God’s lole property in any thing is, 
the return of it made by man to God ; by which adl he re- 
Unquijhes and delivers back to God all his right to the ufe of 
that thing, which before had been freely granted him by 
Q od . South’s Sermons. 

3. To forbear ; to depart from. 

In cafe it may be proved, that amongft the number of rites 
and orders common unto both, there are particulars, the ufe 
whereof is utterly unlawful, in regard of fome fpecial bad 
and noifom quality ; there is no doubt but we ought to rtlin- 
quijh fuch rites and orders, what freedom foever we have to 
retain the other fliil. Hooker , b. 'iv.f. 11. 

Reli'nquish.ment. n.f. [from relinquijb.] 7 he a<Sl ot ior- 

faking. . . 

Government or ceremonies, or whatfoever it be, which is 
popifli, away with it: this is the thing they require in us, 
the utter reltnquijhment of all things popifli. Hooker. 

That natural tendernefs of confcience, which muft firft 
create in the foul a fenfe of fin, and from thence produce a 
borrow for it, and at length caulc a relinquijhmcnt of it, is 
took away by a cultomary repeated courfc of finning. South. 

RE'LISH. n.f [from rdecker, Fr. to lick again. Minjhcw , 

Skinner.] , . 

I. Tafte ; the effect of any thing on the palate; it is commonly 

ufed of a pleating tafte. 

Under {harp, tweet and four, 3re abundance of immediate 
peculiar relijhts or taftes, which experienced palates can cafily 

dillern. _ Ba ) k on Co J ours - 

Thefe two bodies, whofe vapours are fo pungent, fpnng 
from laltpctrc, which betrays upon the tongue no heat nor 
cr.rrofivenel's, but eoldnefs mixed with a lomcwhat languid 
re. Jh retaining to bitternds. Boyle. 
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Much pleafure we have loft, while we abftain’d 
From this delightful fruit, nor known till now 
True relijh, tufting. 

Could we luppofe their rdijbes as different there 
yet the manna in heaven fuits every palate. ^ L ’ 

Sweet, bitter, four, harfh and (alt arc all the epithetsV 
have to denominate that numberiefs variety of r-iifJjes to b- 
found diiiindt in the different parts of the lame plant. Lode 

2. Tafte; fmall quantity juft perceptible. 

The king becoming graces ; 

As juftice, verity, tcmp’rancc, ftablenefs, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude; 

I have no rdijh of diem. Sbakefp. Macbeth 

3. Liking; delight in any thing. 

We have luch a rdijh for faction, as to have loft that of 
wit. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Good men alter death arc diftributed among diefe feverd 
iflands with pleafurcs of different kinds, fuitable to the rdijnet 
and perfections of tliofe fettled in them. Addijon's Spectator 

4. Scnle ; power of perceiving excellence; tafte. 

A man, who has any relijh for fine writing, difeovers new 
beauties, or receives ltronger impreftfons from the mallerly 
ftrokes of a great author every time he perufes him. AddiJon 
Some hidden feeds of goodnefs and knowledge give him a 
relijt) of fuch reflections, as improve the mind, and make 
the heart better. Addijon's Sped a tor , N u z6 2 . 

The pleafure of the proprietor, to whom things become 
familiar, depends, in a great meafure, upon the rdijh of the 
fpcClator. Seed’s Sermons. 

5. Delight given by any thing ; the power by which pleafure is 
given. 

Expectation whirls me round ; 

Th’ imaginary rdijh Is fo fweet. 

That it enchants my fenfe. Sbakefp. Trsilus and Crejftda. 

When liberty is gone. 

Life grows infipid, and has loll its relljh. Addifon's Cato. 

6. Caft; manner. 

It prclerves fome relifi of eld writing. Pope, 

To Re'lish. v. a. [from die nouu.J 

1. To give a tafte to any thing. 

On fmoaking lard they dine ; 

A fav’ry bit that ferv’d to relijh wine. Dryden. 

2. To tafte; to have a liking. 

I love the people ; 

Though it do well, 1 do not rclif> well 

Their loud applaufc. Shakefp, 

How will dilfenting brethren rdijh it ? 

What will malignants fay ? Hudibras, p. i. 

Men of nice palates would not relijh Ariftotle, as drelt up 
by the fchoolmen. Baker s RcfeCtions on Learning. 

He knows how to prize his advantages, and relijh the ho¬ 
nours which he enjoys. Atterbury. 

To Re'lish. v. n. 

1. To have a pleafing tafte. 

The ivory feet of tables were carved into the fliapc of lions, 
Without which, dieir greatelt dainties would not relijh to their 
palates. Hake-will on Providence. 

2. To give pleafure. 

Had I been the finder-out of this fecret, it would not have 
rdified among my other diferedits. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

3. 'Fo have a flavour. 

A theory, which how much foever it may relijh of wit and 
invention, hath no foundation in nature. Woodward. 

Rfli'shable. adj. [from relijh.] Guftahle; having a tafle. 

To Reli've. v. n. [reand live. ] To revive; to live anew. 

The thing on earth, which is of molt avail. 

Any virtue’s branch and beauty’s bud. 

Reliven not for any good. Spcnfer. 

To Relo've. v. a. [re and love.] To love in return. 

To own for him fo familiar and levelling an aft’eCtion as 
love, much more to expeCt to be rdoved by him, were not 
the leaft faucy prefumption man could be guilty of, did not 
his own commandments make it a duty. Boyle. 

Relu'cent. adj. [re luce ns, Latin.] Shining; trail fparent; 
pellucid. 

In brighter mazes, the rducent ftream 
Plavs o’er the mead. Thomfon's Summer. 

To Relu ct, v.n. [reluCior, Lat.] To ftruggle again. 

Wc, with ftudied mixtures, force our relucting appetites, 
and with all the fpclls of epicurifm, conjure them up, that we 
may lay them again. Decay of Piet) • 

Relu'ctance. In.f [reluCior, Latin.] Unwillingnefs ; te- 

Relu'ctancy. J pugnance; ftruggle in oppofition. 

A little more weight, added to the lower of the marbles, 
is able to furmount their reLClancy to feparation, notwith- 
ftanding the luppofcd danger ot thereby introducing a 
vacuum. Boyle, 

It favours 

ReluClance againft God, and his juft yoke 
Laid on our necks. 

Bear witnefs, heav’n, with what rduftancy 
Her haplels innocence I doom to die. 



Milton. 


Dryden. 

^Encas, 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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JEneas, when forced in his own defence ro kill 'I.jufiis, 
fhe HOCt {hows companionate, and tempering the fever.ty ot 
his looks with a reluctance to the aSion; he has pity on his 

beauty and his yorith 1 h 

niece of nature. .HZ , J 

How few would he at the pains of acquiring fuch an habit, 

and of conquering all the rclueiancies and difficulties that lay 


in the way towards virtue. 

Manv hard ftngcs of difeipline muft he pafs through, be.^re 
he can fubdue thJ reluctances of his corruption. Rogers. 

With great rduCAancy man is perfuaded to acknowledge 
this neeeffity. TT Rogers s Scrmons 

Reluctant, adj. [rcludans, Lat.] Unwilling; adting with 

repugnance. , 

" Reluctant ; but in vain ! a greater pow r 
Now rul’d him. ; Milton's Paradife Lof, b. x. 

Some refuge in the mufe’s art I found ; 

Reluctant now I touch’d the trembling firing 

Bereft of him, who taught me how- to fing. Ttekell. 

To Relu'ctate. v.n. [rdudor, Lat.] To relift ; to ftruggle 

2S In violation of God’s patrimony, the firft facrilege Is looked 
on with fome horrour, and men devife colours to delude their 
reluctating cc-.fcicnces ; but when they have once made the 
breach, their fcrupulofity foon retires. Decay of Piety. 

Rfi.ucta'ticn. n.f. [reludor, Latin.] Repugnance; refif- 
tance. 

The king prevailed with the prince, though not without 
fome reludation. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Adam's fin, or the curfe upon it, did not deprive him of 
his rule, but left the creatures to a rebellion or reludation. Bac. 

To Relu'me. v. a. To light anew’; to rekindle. 

Relume her ancient light, nor kindle new. Pope. 

To Relu'mine. v. a. To light anew. 

Once put out thy light; 

I know not where is that Promethean heat, 

That can thy light rdurnine. Shakefp. Othello. 

To RELY', v n. 'fr* and lye.] To lean upon with confi¬ 
dence ; to put Ituft in ; to reft upon ; to depend upon. 

Go in thy native innocence ! rely 
On what thou haft of virtue ; fummon all ! 
p'or God tow’rds thee hath done his part, do thine. Milton. 

Egypt docs not on the clouds rely. 

But to the Nile owes more than to the Iky. Waller. 

Thus Solon to Pififtratus reply’d, 

Demanded, on what fuccour lie rcly'd. 

When with fo few he boldly did engage; 

He faid, he took his courage from his age. Denham. 

7 hough reafon is not to be relied upon, as univerfally 
fufRcient to diredl us what to do; yet it is generally to be 
relied upon and obeyed, where it tells us what we are not 
to do. South. 

Fear relies upon a natural lov»of ourfelves, and is com¬ 
plicated with a neceffary defire of our own prefervation. Till. 

Such variety of arguments only diftra£t the underltanding 
that relies on them. Locke. 

The pope was become a party in the caufe, and could not 
be relied upon for a decifion. Atterbury. 

Do we find fo much religion in the age, as to rely on the 
general practice for the meal’ures of our duty ? Rogers. 

No prince can ever rely on the fidelity of that man, who is 
a rebel to his Creator. Rogers. 

To REMAI'N. v.n. [remaneo, Lat.] 

1. To be left out of a greater quantity’ or number. 

That that remains, {hall be buried in death. Job xxvii. 15. 
Bake that which yc will bake to-day ; and that which re- 
maincth over, lay up until the morning. Ex. xvi. 23. 

2. To continue; to endure ; to he left. 

He for the time remain'd ftupidly good. Milton. 

If what you have heard, fliall remain in you, ye fhall con¬ 
tinue in the loh. j 24. 

3. 'Fo be left after anv event. 

Childlefs thou art, childlefs remain. Milton. 

I11 the I ami ties of the world, there remains not to one 
above another the leaft pretence to inheritance. Locke. 

4. Not to be loft. 

Now iomewliat fing, whote en J lets fouvenancc 
Among the ftiepherds may for aye remain. Spenfer. 

I was increalcd more than all that were before me, alfo my 
wil'dom r emained with me. Eccluf. ii. q 

5. 'Fo be left as not compriled. 

That a father may have fome power over his children, is 
cafily granted ; but that an elder brother has fo over his bre¬ 
thren, remains to be proved. Locke 

To Rem At n. v. a. To await; to be left to. 

Such end had the kid ; for he would weaned be 
Of craft, coloured with fimplicity; 

And fuch end, pardie, does all them remain 
That of fuch falters friendfhip fliall be fain. Sfienftr 

With oaken ftaff 

I’ll raife fuch outcries on thy clatter’d iron. 

Which long fhall not withhold me from thy head. 

That in a little lime, while breath temains thee, 

1 


Atterbury. 


Milton, 


Milton, 


Milton. 
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Thou oft flialt will thyfelf at Gath to boaft. 

But never {halt fee Gath. ( . 

If thence he : icapc, what remains Ium .els 
Than unknown dangers. 

The caficr conqucft now 
Remains thee, aided by tin's hoft of friends. 

Back on thy foes mdle glorious to return. 

Remain. «./. [from the verb .1 ... . y , 

1. Relick j that which is left. Generally ufed in the pnnal. 

I crievewith the old, for fo many additional lnconyemen- 
cies.^more than their fmall remain of life leaned de.hned to 
undergo. Pt t‘- 

2. 'I'he body left by the foul. 

But fowls obfc.ene dilmember'd his remains, , 

Ami dogs had torn him. _ Pope's Odyffcy. 

Oh would’ll thou fing what heroes Windfor bore. 

Or raife old warriors, whofe ador’d remains. 

In weeping vaults, her hallow'd earth contains. Po[e. 

3. Abode ; habitation. Not in ufe. 

A moft miraculous work in this good king, 

Which, often fince my here remain in England, 

I’ve feen him do. _ Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Remai nder, adj. [from remain.] Remaining; relufe; left. 

His brain 

Is as dry as the remainder bilket 

After a voyage. Shakefp. As Lou Like it, 

Wc turn not back the filks upon the merchant. 

When we have fpoil’d them ; nor the remainder viands 
We do not throw in unrefpeclive place, 

Becaufe we now arc full. Shakefp. Tioilus and Creffda. 

Remainder, n.f. 

1. What is left. 

The gods protect you. 

And blefs the good remainders of the court! Shakefp.- 

A fine is levied to grant a reverfion or remainder, expedant 
upon a leafe that yieldeth no rent. Bacon. 

Mahomet’s crefcent by our feuds encreaft, 

Blafted the learn’d remainders of the Eaft. Denham. 

Could bare ingratitude have made any one fo diabolical, 
had not cruelty came in as a focond to its aififtance, and 
cleared the villain’s breaft of all remainders of humanity? South. 

There are two reftraints which God hath put upon hu¬ 
man nature, fliamc and fear ; fliamc is the weaker, and hath 
place only in thofe in whom there are fome remainders of 
virtue. TUlatfon . 

What madnels moves you, matrons, to deftroy 
The laft remainders of unhappy Troy ? Drydcr, 

If he, to whom ten talents were committed, has fquan- 
dered away five, he is concerned to make a double improve¬ 
ment of the remainder. Rogers. 

If thefe decodions be repeated till the water comes off 
clear, the remainder yields no fait. Arbuthnot. 

Of fix millions raijed every year for the fervice of the pub- 
lick, one third is intercepted through the feveral fubordina- 
tious of artful men in office, before the remainder is applied 
to the proper ufe. Swift. 

2. The body when the foul is departed ; remains. 

Shew us 

The poor remainder of Andronicus. Shakefp. 

To Rema ke, v. a. [re and make .] To make anew. 

That, which fhe owns above her, muft perfedly remake 
us after the image of our maker. Glanvill's Apology. 

To Rfma'nd. v. a. [re and mando, Lat ] To fend back ; to 
call back. 

The better fort quitted their freeholds and fled into Eng¬ 
land, and never returned, though many laws were made to 
remand them back. Davies on Ireland. 

Philoxenus, lor delpifing fome dull poetry of Dionylius, 
was condemned to dig in the quarries ; from whence being 
remanded, at bis return Dionyfius produced fome other of his 
verfes, which as loon as Philoxenus had read, he made no 
reply, but, calling to tile waiters, faid, carry me again to 
the quarries. Government of the Tongue. 

Re manent. ;/. f. [remanens, Lat. remanant, old Fr. It is 
now contracted to remnant.] i he part remaining. 

Her majefty bought of his executrix the remanent of the laft 
term of three years. Bacon. 

REMARK. n. J. [remarque, Fr.J Obfcrvation ; note ; notice 
taken. 

He cannot diftinguifli difficult and noble {peculations from 
trifling and vulgar remarks. Collier on Pride. 

1 o Rem A rk. v.a. [• anarquer, Fr.] 

1. To note ; to obferve. 

It is caly .to obforve what has been remarked , that the 
names ot limplc ideas are the leaft liable to miitakes. Locke. 

7 he pris’ner Samfon here I feek. 

—His manacles remark him, there he fits. Milton 

2. To diftinguifli; to point out; to maik. 

not^ RKABLE ‘ aJl ' t Ut,iarkablc ' Fr 0 Obfervable; worthy of 


So did Orpheus plainly teach, that the world had beein- 

Trkln ' \ T ° m * le wH1 ° f the moft hi Sh God, whofe re¬ 
markable words are thus converted. Ralegh 
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’Tis remarkable, that they 

Talk moft, who have the leaftto fay. Prior. 

What we obtain by convention foon vanifhcs, unlci's we 
note down what remarkables we have found. JVatts. 

Rem a'rk able ness. ti. f. [from remarkable.'] Obfervable- 
nefs ; worthinefs of obfervation. 

They fignify the remarkahlenefs of this punifhment of the 
Jews, as fignal revenge from the crucified Chrift. Hammond. 

Rema'rkably. adv. [from remarkable.] Obfervably; in a 
manner worthy of obfervation. 

Chiefly aflur’d. 

Remarkably fo late, of thy fo true, 

So faithful love. Aliiton. 

Such parts of thefe writings, as may be remarkably ftupid, 
fliould become fubjc£ts of an occafional criticifm. JVatts. 

Rema rker, n.f [remarkeur, Fr.J Obferver; one that re¬ 
marks. 

If the remarker would but once try to outfhine the author 
by writing a better book on the fame fubjeft, he would foon 
be convinced of his own infufficiency. JVatts. 

Reme'diable. adj. [from remedy.] Capable of remedy. 

Remk'diate. adj. [from remedy.] Medicinal; affording a 
remedy. Not in ufe. 

All you, unpublifh’d virtues of the earth. 

Spring with my tears ; be aidant and remediate 

In the good man’s diftrefs. Sbakejp. King Lear. 

R f me'diless. adj. [from remedy.] Not admitting remedy ; 
irreparable ; curelefs ; incurable. 

Sad .iFfculapius 

Imprifon’d was in chains remedilefs. Fairy Queen. 

The war, grounded upon this general remedilefs neceifity, 
may be termed the general, the remedilefs , or the neceflary 
war. Raleigh's EJfays. 

We, by rightful doom remedilefs. 

Were loft in death, till he that dwelt above 

High-thron’d in fccretblifs, for us frail dull 

Emptied his glory. Milton. 

Flatter him it may, as thofe are good at flattering, who 
are good for nothing elfe ; but in the mean time, the poor 
man is left under a remedilefs deluflon. South. 

Reme'dilessness. n.f. [from remedilefs.] Incurablenefs. 

REME'DY. n. f. [ remedium , Lat. remede , Fr.J 

1. A medicine by which any ilnefs is cured. 

The difference between poifons and remedies is eafily known 
by their cffedls ; and common rcafon foon diftinguifhes be¬ 
tween virtue and vice. Swift. 

2. Cure of any uneafinefs. 

Here hope began to dawn ; refolv’d to try. 

She fix’d on this her utmoft remedy. Drydcn. 

O how fhort my interval of woe ! 

Our griefs how fwift, our remedies how flow. Prior. 

3. That which countera&s any evil. 

What may be remedy or cure 

To evils, which our*wn mifdeeds have wrought. Milton. 

Civil government is the proper remedy for the inconve- 
niencics of the ftate of nature. Locke. 

Attempts have been made for fomc remedy againft this 
evil. Swift. 

4. Reparation ; means of repairing any hurt. 

Things, without all remedy, 

Should be without regard. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

In the death of a man there is no remedy. JVijd. ii. 1. 

To Reme'dy. v. a. [remedier, Fr.J 

1. To cure ; to heal. 

Sorry we are, that any good and godly mind fhould be 
grieved with that which is done; but to remedy their grief, 
lieth not fo much in us as in themfelves. Hooker. 

2. To repair or remove mifehief. 

To REME'MBER. v. a. [: remembrer , old Fr. rememlrare, Ital.J 

1. 'Fo bear in mind any thing ; not to forget. 

Remember not againft us former iniquities. Pf. lxxix. 8. 

2. To recollect; to call to mind. 

He having once fecn and remembered me, even from thebe- 
ginning began to be in the rierward. Sidney. 

We are faid to remember any thing, when the idea of it 
arifes in the mind with a confcioufnefs that we have had this 
idea before. JVatts's Improvement of the A/Tind. 

3. To keep in mind ; to have prefent to the attention. 

Remember what 1 warn thee, fhun to tafte ; 

And fhun the bitter confequencc. Ali/lon. 

This is to be remembered, that it is not poflible now to 
keep a young gentleman from vice by a total ignorance of 
it; unIds you will all his life mew him up. Locke. 

4. To bear in mind, with intent of reward or punifhment. 

Cry unto God ; for you fhall be remembered of him. Bar. 

He brings them back, 

Rememb'ring mercy and his covenant fworn. Milton. 

5. To mention ; not to omit. 

A citation ought to be certain, in refpe£t of the perfon 
cited; for, if fuch certainty be therein omitted, fuch citation 
is invalid, as in many cafes hereafter to be remembered. Ay life. 
To put in mind ; to force to recoiled ; to remind. 

His hand and leg commanding without threatning, and ra¬ 
ther remembering than chaftiling. Sidney, 


en. 


Denh 


■'am. 


Dry den. 
Pope's Odyffey, 


Shaiefp. 


AeLlifo 


on. 
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Joy, being alrogether wanting. 

It doth remember me the more of forrow. Shnl fo 

Thcfc petitions, and the anfwerof the common count if of 
London, were ample materials for a conference with the 
lords, who might be thereby remembered of rheir dutv. c/nr 
Reme'mberer. n.f. [from remember.] One who remembers 
A brave mafter to fervants, and a rememberer of the l e 
good office ; for his flock he transplanted moft of them int 
plentiful foils. 

Rfme'mbrancf. n.f. [ remembrance , Fr.J 

1. Retention in memory. 

Though Cloten then but young, time has not wore him 
From my remembrance. Sbakejp. Cymbeline. 

Thee I have heard relating what was done, 

Ere my remembrance. p[j;j 

Had memory been loft with innocence. 

We had not known the fentencc nor th’offence ; 

’Twas his chief puniliiment to keep in /tore 
The fad remembrance what he was before. 

Sharp remembrance on the Englifh part. 

And fhame of being match’d by fuch a foe, 

Roule coniciuus virtue up in every heart. 

This ever grateful in remembrance bear 
To me thou ovv’ft, to me the vital air. 

2. Recollection ; revival of any idea. 

I hate thy beams, 

That bring to my remembrance from what ftate 
I fell; how glorious once above thy fphere. Milton. 

Remembrance is when the fame idea recurs, without the 
operation of the like objedt on the external fenfory. Locke. 

3. Honourable memory. (Jut of ufe. 

Rofcmary and rue keep 
Seeming and favour all the winter long, 

Grace and remembrance be unto you both. 

4. Tranliniflion of a fact from one to another. 

Titan, 

Among the heavens, th’immortal fad difplay'd. 

Left the remembrance of his grief fhould fad, 

And in the conftellations wrote his tale. 

5. Account preferred. 

Thofe proceedings and remembrances are in the Tower, 
beginning with the twentieth year of Edward I. Hale. 

6. Memorial. 

But in remembrance of fo brave a deed, 

A tomb and funeral honours I decreed. Drydcn, 

7. A token by which any one is kept in the memory. 

I have remembrances of yours, 

That I haVe longed to redeliver. Shakcfp. Hamlet. 

Keep this remembrance for thy Julia’s fake. Shake p. 

8. Notice of fomething abfent. 

Let your remembrance ftill apply to Banquo ; 

Prefent him eminence, both with eye and tongue. Shakcfp. 
Remembrancer, n.f. [from remembrance.] 

1. One that reminds ; one that puts in mind. 

Sweet remembrancer ! Shakcfp. Alacbcth. 

A fly knave, the agent for his mafter. 

And the remembrancer of her, to hold 
The hand faft to her lord. Shakcfp. Cymbeline. 

God is prefent in the confcicnces of good and bad; he is 
there a remembrancer to call o.ur actions to mind, and a wit- 
tiefs to bring them to judgment. Taylor. 

Would I were in my grave ; 

For, living here, you’re but my curs 'd remembrancers: 

I once was happy. Otwa/s Venice Prrferv'd. 

2. An officer of the exchequer. 

All are digefted into books, and fent to the remembrancer of 
the exchequer, that he make procclTcs upon them. Bacon. 
To Reme'rcie. v. a. [remercier, Fr.J To thank. Oblolete. 
Off’ring his fervice and his dcareft life 
For her defence, againft that carle to fight; 

She him remercied, as the patron of her life. Spenfer. 

To RE'MIGRATE. v. n. [remigro, Lat.J To remove back 
again. 

Some other ways he propofes to divert fome bodies of their 
borrowed fhapes, and make them remigrate to their firft 
fimplicity. Boyle. 

Remjgration. n.f [from rmdgrate.] Removal back again. 
The Scots, tranl’plantcd hither, became acquainted with 
our cuftoms, which, by occafional remigrations, became dif- 
fufed in Scotland. Halt. 

To Remi nd, v. a. [re and mind.] To put in mind ; to force 
to remember. 

When age itfelf, which will not be defied, fhall begin to 
arreft, feize and remind us of our mortality by pains and dul- 
nefs of l'cnfcs ; yet then the pleafure of the mind fhall be in 
its full vigour. South’s Sermons. 

1 he brazen figure of the conful, with the ring on his 
finger, reminded me of Juvenal’s majoris pondera gemma 1 - 

Addifon s Renta; as on Italy. 
Reminiscence, n.f. [ reminifeens, Latin.] Reufilciftion; 
recovery of ideas. 

I caft about for all circumftances that may revive my me¬ 
mory or rtminifcenct. Halt's Origin of Mar.kmu. 
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for the other part of memory, called reminifeertee, which 
is the retrieving of a thing at prefent forgot, or but confufedly 
remembered, by fetting the mind to raniack every little cell 
of the brain ; while it is thus bufied, how accidentally does 
the thing fought for offer itfelf to the mind ? South. 

ReminiscVntial. adj. [from remtnijcmce.] Relating to re- 

111 Would truth difpenfe, we could be content with Plato, 
that knowledge were but remembrance, that intelledual ac- 
quifition were but reminifeential evocation. Brown. 

Remiss, adj. [ranis, Fr. remiffus, Lat.J 


I. Not vigorous ; flack 


8 . 


The water deferts the faid corpufcles, unlefs it flow forth 
with a precipitate motion; for then it hurries them out along 
with it, till its motion becomes more languid and remifs. 

JVoodwareT s Natural Hiflory. 

2. Not careful; flothful. 

Mad ire and wrathful fury makes me weep, 

That thus we die, while remifs traitors lleep. Shakcfp. 

If when by God’s grace we have conquered the firft diffi¬ 
culties of religion, we grow carelels and remifs, and negleft 
our guard, God’s fpirit will not always ftrive with us. Tillotf 
Your candour, in pardoning my errors, may make me more 
remifs in corrc&ing them. Drydcn. 

3. Not intenfe. 

Thcfc nervous, bold, thofe languid and remifs ; 

Here cold falutes, but there a lover’s kifs. Rofcommon. 

Remi'ssible. adj. [from remit.] Admitting forgivenefs. 

Remission, n.f [remijfton, Fr. remiffto , Lat.J 

1. Abatement; relaxation; moderation. 

Error, mifclaim and forgctfulnefs do now and then be¬ 
come fuitors for lome remijfton of extreme rigour. Bacon. 

2 . Ceffationof intenfenefs. 

In September and October thefe difeafes do not abate and 
remit in proportion to the remijfton of the fun’s heat. JVoodw. 

This difference of intention and remijfton of the mind in 
thinking, every one has experimented in himfelf. Locke. 3 

3. In phyfick, remijfton is when a diftemper abates, but does 
not go quite off before it returns again. 

4. Releafe. 

Not only an expedition, but the remijfton of a duty or tax, 
were tranfmitted to pofterity after this manner. Addifon. 

Another ground of the bifhop’s fears is the remijfton of the 
firft fruits and tenths. Swift. 

5. Forgivenefs; pardon. 

My pcnnance is to call Lucetta back. 

And afk rentijfum for my folly part. Shakefp. 

That plea 

With God or man will gain thee no remiffton. Milton. 
Many believe the article of remiffton of fins, but they be¬ 
lieve it without the condition of repentance or the fruits of 
holy life. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Remi'ssly. adv. [from remifs.] 

1. Carelefly; negligently; without clofe attention. 

How fhould it then be in our power to doitcoldy or remifsly? 
fo that our defire being natural, is alfo in that degree of ear- 
neftnefs whereunto nothing can be added. ~ Hooker. 

2 . Not vigoroufly ; not with ardour oreagernefs ; flackly. 

There was not an equal concurrence in the profecution of 
this matter among the bifhops; lome of them proceeding 
more ranifsly in it. Clarendon. 

Remi'ssness. n.f. [fromi remifs .] Carclcfsncfsj negligence; 
coldnefs; want of ardour; inattention. 

Future evils, 

Or new, or by remifsnefs new conceiv’d, 

Are now to have no fuccdfive degrees. Shakefp. 

No great offenders ’feape their dooms ; 

Small praife from lenity and remifsnefs comes. Denham. 
Jack, through the remifsnefs of conftables, has always 
found means to efcape. Arbuthnot's Hiflory of John Bull. 

The great concern of God for our falvation, is fo far from 
an argument of remifsnefs in us, that it ought to excite our 

tTfmt’t r ■ t . Rogers’! Sir mm. 

To REMl 1 . v.a. [remitto, Lat.J 

x. 1 o relax; to make lefs intenfe. 

So willingly doth God remit his ire. Milton 

Our fupreme foe may much remit 
His anger; and perhaps thus far remov’d. 

Not mind us not offending, fatisfy’d 
With what is punifh’d. M lton. 

2. 1 o forgive a punifhment. 

With fuppliant pray’rs their pow’rs appeafe ; 
f he Toft Napx-an race will foon repent 
Their anger, and remit the punifhment. Drsden 

™g>ft r ate can often, where the publick good demands 
no the execution of the law, remit the punifhment of crimi- 

? a ifS nCCS , by hl$ ° Wn authorit y> but yet cannot remit the 
fatisfadtion due to any private man. /■ » 

3. [Remettre, Fr.J To pardon a fault. 

At my lovely Tamora’s intreats, 

I do remit thefe young men’s heinous faults, Sbakejp ; 


REM 

Whofe foever fins ye remit, they are remitted untd them * 
and whofe foever fins ye retain, they arc retained, fo. xx. 23. 

To give up; to refign. ■ _ ,. , 

In grievous and inhuman crimes, offenders mould be re - 
mitted to their prince to be punifhed in the place where they 
have offended. . Hayward. 

Th’ ./Egyptian crown I to your hands remit ; 

And, with it, take his heart who offers it. Drydcn. 

Heaven thinks fit 

Thee to thy former fury to remit, Dryden's Tyrant Love. 
[Remettre, Fr.J To defer; to refer. 

The bifhop had certain proud inflrtuftions in the front, 
though there were a pliant claufe at the foot, that remitted all 
to the bifhop’s diferetion. Bacon's Henry VII. 

I remit me to themfelves, and challenge their natural inge¬ 
nuity to fay, whether they have not fometimes fuch fhiverings 
within them. Government of the Tongue. 

To put again in cuftody. 

This bold return with feeming patience heard, 

The pris’ncr was remitted to the guard. Drydett. 

To fend money to a diftant place. 

They obliged themfelves to remit after the rate of twelve 
hundred thoufand pounds ftcrling per annum, divided into fo 
many monthly payments. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

To reftore. Not in ufe. 

The archbifhop was retained prifoner, but after a fhort 
time remitted to his liberty. Haywards 

To Remi't. v, n. 

1. To flacken ; to grow lefs intenfe. 

When our paflions remit, the vehemence of our fpeech 
remits too. Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

2 . To abate by growing lefs eager. 

As, by degrees, they remitted of their induftry, loathed 
their bufinefs, and gave way to their pleafures, they let fall 
thofe generous principles, which had raifed them to worthy 
thoughts. South's Sermons* 

In phyfick, to grow by intervals lefs violent, though not 
wholly intermitting. 

Remi'tment. n.f [from remit.] The act of remitting to 
cuftody. 

Remittance, n.f. [from remit.] 

1. The act of paying money at a diftant place. 

2. Sum fent to a diftant place. 

A compadl among private perfons furnifhed out the fcveral 
remittances. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Remi'tter. n.f. [remettre, Fr.J In common law, a reftitu- 
tion of one that hath two titles to lands or tenements, and 
is feized of them by his latter title, unto his title that is more 
ancient, in cafe where the latter is defective. Cowcl. 

You faid, if I return’d next fize in Lent, 

I fhould be in remitter of your grace ; 

In th’ interim my letters fliould take place 
Of affidavits. 

Rf/mnant. n.f. [corrupted from remanent.] 
which is left; that which remains. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king I 
Thou bloodlefs remnant of that royal blood, 

Be’t lawful that I invocatc thy ghoft ? Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Bear me hence 

From forth the noife and rumour of the field, 

Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts. Shakefp. 
About his fhelves 

Remnants of packthread and old cakes of rofes 
Were thinly fcatter’d. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliete 

I was entreated to get them fome refpite and breathing by 
a ceflation, without which theyfaw no probability topreferve 
the remnant that had yet efcaped. King Charles. 

Their Andes arc far higher than thofe with us ; whereby it 
feems that the remnants of the generation of men were in 
fuch a deluge laved. Bacon, 

The remnant of my talc is of a length 
To tire vour patience. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

A feeble army and an empty fenate, 

Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain. Addifon. 

Sec the poor remnants of thefe flighted hairs ! 

My hands fhall rend what e’en thy rapine fpares. Pope. 
1 he frequent ufe of the latter was a remnant of po¬ 
pery, which never admitted feripture in the vulgar tono-uc. 

Swift, 

Remain-* 


Dome. 
Refidue; thac 


Re'mnant. adj. [corruptly formed from remanent.] 
mg; yet left. J 

It bid her feel 

No future pain for me ; but inftant wed 
A lover more proportion’d to her bed; 

And quiet dedicate her remnant life 
To the juft duties of an humble wife. 

Kemolten. part, [from remelt.] Melted again. 

It were good to try in glafs works, whether the crude ma- 

f5rTf’ t m I!' S Cd i. Wlth S lafs already made and remolten , do not 
facilitate the making of glafs with lefs heat. Bacon. 


Prior. 
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IflEMO'KsTftArtCE. n.f. [remonjlrance, Fr. from remonjlrate.] 

1. Show ; difcovcry. Not in ufc. 

\ ou may marvel, why I would not rather 
Make rafh remonjlrance of my hidden power. 

Than let him be fo loft. Shakefp. Mcaffor Meaf. 

2. Strong rcprefentation. 

The fame God, which revealeth it to them, would alfo 
give them power of confirming it unto others, either with 
miraculous operation, or with ftrong and invincible remon- 
Jlrance of found reafon. Hooker, b. v.j. 10. 

A large family of daughters have drawn up a remonjlrance, 
in which they fet forth, that their father, having refufed to 
take in the Spectator, they offered to ’bate him the article of 
bread and butter in the tea-table. Addifon's SpeSiator. 

Importunate paflions furround the man, and will not fuffer 
him to attend to the remonjlranccs of juftice. Rogers. 

To REMONSTRATE, v. n. [rcmonjlro, Lat. remonjlrer , 
Fr.J To make a ftrong rcprefentation; to fhow reafons on 
any fide in ftrong terms. 

RE'MORA. n. f. [Latin.] 

1. A let or obftacle. 

2. A fifh or a kind of worm that flicks to fhips, and retards 
their pdflage through the water. 

Of fifties you fhall find in arms the whale, herring, roach 
and remora. Pcacham on Blazoning. 

The remora is about three quarters of a yard long; his 
body before three inches and a half over, thence tapering to 
the tail end; his mouth two inches and a half over; his 
chops ending angularly ; the nether a little broader; and 
produced forward near an inch ; his lips rough with a great 
number of little prickles. Grew. 

To Remo'rate. v. a. [remoror , Latin.] To hinder; to 
delay- Did!. 

REMO'RSE. n. f. [ remorftis, Lat.] 

1. Pain of guilt. 

Not that he believed they could be reftrained from that 
impious adt by any remorfe of confidence, or that they had 
not wickednefs enough to defign and execute it. Clarendon. 

2. Tendernefis ; pity; fympathetick forrow. 

Many little efteem of their own lives, yet, for remorfe of 
their wives and children, would be withheld. Spenfer. 

Shylock, thou lead’ll this fafhion of thy malice 
To the lull hour of adl; and then ’tis thought, 

Thou’lt fhew thy mercy and remorfe more ftrange. 

Than is thy ftrange apparent cruelty. Shakefp. Mer. ofVen. 
The rogues flighted me into the river, with as little remorfe 
as they would have drowned a bitch’s blind puppies. Shakefp. 
Curfe on th’ unpard’ning prince, whom tears can draw 
To no remorfe ; who rules by lion’s law. Dryden. 

Remorseful, adj. {remorfe and full.] Tender; compallionatc. 
O Eglamour, think not I flatter. 

Valiant and wife, remorfeful, well accomplifh’d. Shakefp. 

Love, that comes too late, 

Like a remorfeful pardon flowly carried, 

To the great fender turns a fowre offence. Shakefp. 

The gaudy, blabbing, and remorfeful day 
Is crept into the bofom of the fea. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Remo'rseless. adj. [from remorfe .] Unpitying; cruel; favage. 
Where were the nymphs, when the rcmorfclefs deep 
Clos’d o’er the head of your lov’d Lycidas. Milton. 

O the inexprefiible horrour that will feize upon a finner, 
when he Hands arraigned at the bar of divine juftice ! when 
he fhall fee his accufer, his judge, the witnefles, all his re¬ 
nter felefs adverfaries. South’s Sermons. 

REMOTE, adj. [remotus, Lat.] 

1. Diftant; not immediate. 

In this narrow fcantling of capacity, it is not all remote and 
even apparent good that affedts us. Locke. 

2. Diftant ; not at hand. 

3. Removed far off; placed not near. 

Wherever the mind places itfclf by any thought, either 
2mongft, or remote from all bodies, it can, in this uniform 
idea of fpacc, no where find any bounds. Locke. 

In quiet fhadts, content with rural fports. 

Give me a life, remote from guilty courts. Granville. 

4. Foreign. 

5. Diftant; not clofely connected. 

An unadvifed tranfilicucy from the effedt to the remote/} 
caufe. Glanvi/l. 

Syllogifm ferves not to furnifh the mind with intermediate 
ideas, that fhew the connedliou of remote ones. Locke. 

6. Alien ; not agreeing. 

All thofe propofitions, how remote foever from reafon, arc 
fo facred, that men will iooncr part with their lives, than 
fuffer themfelves to doubt of them. Locke. 

7. Abftradtcd. 

Remo'tfly. adv. [from remote.] Not nearly ; at a diftance. 

It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was thinly inha¬ 
bited, at leaft not remotely planted before the flood. Brown. 

Two fines in Mezentius and Laufus are indeed remotely al¬ 
lied to Virgil’s fenfe, but too like the tendernefs of Ovid, Dry. 


While the fainting Dutch remotely fire 
In the firft front amicift a llaughter’d pile. 

High on the mound lie dy’d. Smith 

Remo'teness. n.f [from remote.] State of being remote*’ 
diftance; not nearnefs. 0 ” * 

The joys of heaven are like the ftars, which by reafon of 
our remotenefs appear extremely little. » ■ 

Titian employed brown and earthly colours upon the fore¬ 
part, and has referred his greater light for remotenejfes and the 
back part of his landichapcs. ~ Dryden 

If the greateft part of bodies efcape our notice by their r e - 
motenefs , others are no lefs concealed by their minutenefs. Locke. 

His obfeurities generally arife from the remotenefs of the 
cuftoms, perfons and things he alludes to. Addt'fcn 

Remo'tion. n.f. [from remotus, Lat.] The adl of remov¬ 
ing ; the ftate of being removed to diftance. 

All this fafety were remotion, and thy defence abfence. Sha. 
This act perfuades me, 

’Tis the remotion of the duke and her. Shakefp, 

The confequent ilrictly taken, may be a fallacious illa¬ 
tion, in reference to antecedency or confequence ; as to con¬ 
clude from the pofition of the antecedent unto the pofition of 
the confequent, or from the remotion of the confequent to 
the remotion of the antecedent. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Remo'vable. adj. [from remove.] Such as may be removed. 
The Irifh bifhops have their clergy in fuch fubjedlion, that 
they dare not complain of them ; for knowing their own in¬ 
capacity, and that they are therefore removeable at their li- 
fliop’s will, yield what pleaferh him. Spenfer . 

In fuch a chapel, fuch curate is removeable at the pleal'ure 
of the redlor of the mother church. Aylijfe's Ptirerm. 
RemoVal. n.f. [from remove .] 

1. The adl of putting out of any place. 

By which removal of one extremity with another, the 
world, feeking to procure a remedy, hath purciialed a mere 
exchange of the evil before felt. " Hooker. 

2. The adl of putting away. 

The removal of fuch a difeafe is not to be attempted by 
active remedies, no more than a thorn in the fiefh is to be 
taken away by violence. Arbuthnot. 

3. Difmiffion from a poll. 

If the removal of thefe perfons from their ports has pro¬ 
duced fuch popular commotions, the continuance of them 
might have produced fomething more fatal. Addifon. 

Whether his removal was caufed by his own fears or oilier 
men’s artifices, fuppofing the throne to be vacant, the body 
of die people was left at liberty to chufe what form of go¬ 
vernment they pleafed. Swift, 

4. The ftate of being removed. 

The fitting ftill of a paralytick, whilft he prefers it to a 
removal, is voluntary. Locke. 

To REMOTE, v. a. [ removeo, Lat. remoter , Fr.J 

1. To put from its place ; to take or put away. 

Good God remove 

The means that makes us ftrangers ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 
He removeth away the fpeech of the trufty, and taketh 
away the underftanding of the aged. Job xii. 20. 

Remove thy ftroke away from me; I am confumed by the 
blow. Pfa/m xxxix. 13. 

So would he have removed thee out of the ftraight into a 
broad place. Job xxxvi. 16. 

He longer in this paradife to dwell 
Permits not; to remove thee I am come, 

And fend thee from the garden forth to till 
The ground. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

Whether he will remove his contemplation from one idea 
to another, is many times in his choice. Loeke. 

You, who fill the blifsful feats above ! 

Let kings no more with gentle mercy fwav. 

But every monarch be the fcourge of God, 

If from your thoughts Ulyffes you remove, 

Who rul’d his fubjecls with a father’s love. Pope’s Odyffey. 

2, To place at a diftance. 

They are farther removed from a title to be innate, and the 
doubt of their being native impreflinns on the mind, is 
ftrongcr againft thefe moral principles than the other. Loeke. 
To Remo've. v.n. 

1. To change place. 

2. To go from one place to another. 

A fliort exile muft for fhow precede ; 

The term expir’d, from Candia they remove, 

And happy each at home enjoys his love. Dryden. 

How oft from pomp and ftate did I remove 
To feed defpair. Prior. 

Remo've. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Change of place. 

2 . Sufceptibility of being removed. Not in ufe. 

What is early received in any confidcrablc ftrength of im- 
prefs, grows into our tender natures; and therefore is-of diffi¬ 
cult remove, Glanviifj SctpJ• 

3. Tranflation 
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•j Tranflation of one to the place of another. 

Rofaline, this favour thou fhalt wear; 

Hold, take you this,, my fweet, and give me thine, 

So fhall Biron take me for Rofaline : 

And change your favours too ; fo ftiall your loves 
Woo, contrary deceiv'd by thefe removes. Shakefp. 

4. State of being removed. 

This place fliould be both fchool and univemty, not need¬ 
ing a remove to any other houfe of fcholarfhip. Milton. 

He that confiders how little our conftitution can bear a 
remove into parts of this air, not much higher than that we 
breathe in, will be fatisfied, that the allwife architedl has 
fuited our organs, and the bodies that are to eftcdl them, one 
to another. Locke. 

5. Adt of moving a chefman or draught. 

6. Departure; adt of going away. 

. So look’d Aftrca, her remove defign’d. 

On thofe diftrefled friends Ihe left behind. Waller . 

7. The act of changing place. 

Let him, upon his removes from one place to another, pro¬ 
cure recommendation to fiome perfon of quality refiding in 
the place whither he removeth. Bacon’s EJ/ays. 

8. A flop in the fcale of gradation. 

In all the vifible corporeal world, quite down from us, the 
defeent is by cafy fteps, and a continued ferics of things, that 
in each remove differ very little one from the other. Locke. 

A freeholder is but one remove from a legiflator, and ought 
to ftand up in the defence of thofe laws. Addifon. 

9. A fmall diftance. 

The fierceft contentions of men are between creatures equal 
in nature, and capable, by the greateft diflindlion of circum- 
ftances, of but a very fmall remove one from another. Rogers. 

10. Adi of putting a horfe’s fhoes upon different feet. 

His horfe wanted two removes, your horfe wanted nails. Sw. 
Remo ved, particip. adj. [from remove.] Remote; feparate 
from others. 

Your accent is fomething finer, than you could purchafe in 
fo removed a dwelling. Shakefp. As You Like it. 

Rkmo'vedness. n.f. [from removed.] The ftate of being 
removed; remotenefs. 

I have eyes under my fervice, which look upon his re- 
mo vednefs. Shakefp. 

Remo'ver. n.f. [from remove.] One that removes. 

The miflayer of a merftonc is to blame ; but the unjuft 
judge is the capital remover of landmarks, when he defineth 
amifs. ■ Bacon. 

Hafty fortune maketh an enterprifer and remover , but the 
cxercifed fortune maketh the able man. Bacon. 

To Remou nt, v. n. [remonter, Fr.] To mount again. 

Stout Cymon fcon remounts, and cleft in two 
His rival’s head. Dryden. 

The reft remounts with the afeending vapours, or is wafticd 
down into rivers, and tranfrnitted into the fea. Woodward. 
Remunerable. adj. [from remunerate.] Rewardable. 

To REMUNERATE, v. a. [remunero, Lat. remunercr, Fr] 
To reward ; to repay; to requite ; to rccompenfe. 

Is fhc not then beholden to the man, 

That brought her for this high good turn fo far ? 

Yes; and will nobly remunerate. Shakefp. Titus Andron. 
Money the king thought not fit to demand, bccaufe he had 
received fatisfadlion in matters of fo great importance ; and 
becaufe he could not remunerate them with any general par¬ 
don, being prevented therein by the coronation pardon. Bacon. 

In another parable, he repretents the great condefccnfions" 
wherewith the Lord fhall remunerate the faithful fervant. Boyle. 
Remuneration, n.f. [remimcration, Fr. remuneratio, Lat. 1 
Reward ; requital; recompcnfe; repayment. J 

Bear this fignificant to the country maid, Jaqucnetta ; there 
is remuneration ; for the belt ward of mine honour is reward¬ 
ing my dependants. Shakefp. Love’s Labour Lo/l. 

He begets a fecurity of himfelf, and a carelefs eye on the 
hi\ remunerations. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

A collation is a donation of fomc vacant benefice in the 
church, efpecially when fuch donation is freely bellowed 
without any profpedl of an evil remuneration, 1 Avlrffi 

R reward s RA T1VE ‘ ^ r ° m rt,nwwrtite '\ Lxercifedin giving 

The know-ledge of particular adlions feems requifice to the 
attainment of that great end of God, m the manifeftation of 
his punitive and remunerative juftice. 

To Remu rmur, v. a. [re and murmur.] To utter 
murmurs ; to repeat in low hoarfie founds. 

Her fate is whifper’d by the gentle breeze, 

And told in fighs to all the trembling trees ; 

The trembling trees, in ev’ry plain and wood, 

Her fa te remurmur to the lilver flood. 

EoRsmurmur. v.n. [remurmuro, Lat ] To murmur back- 
to echo a low hoarfc found. * 

•U;^ Cr / C ^ w nymphs the mountains tear 
With loud laments, and break the yielding air • 

1 he realms of Mars remurmur’d all around. 

And echoes to th’ Athenian lhoars rebound. 
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His untimely fate, th’ Angitian woods 
In fighs remurmur'd to the Fucine floods. 


Dryden, 
of a fox in 


Boyle. 

back in 


Pope. 


|Rena'rd. n.f. [renard, a fox, Fr.] The name 
fable. 

Before the break of day, 

Renard through the hedge had made his way. Dryden . 

Rena'scent. adj. [renafeens, Lai.] Produced agairt; rifing 
again into being. 

Rena'scxble. adj. [renafeor, Lat.] Poflible to be produced 
again. 

To Rena'vicate. [re and navigate.] To fail again. 
Rencou'nter. n.f. [rencontre, Fr.J 

1. Clafh; collifion. 

You may as well expect two bowls fhould grow fenfible by 
rubbing, as that the rencounter of any bodies fhould awaken 
them into perception. Collier. 

2. Perfonal oppofition. 

Virgil’s friends thought fit to alter a line in VenUs’s fpeccli, 
that has a relation to the rencounter . Addifon. 

So when the trumpet founding gives the fign, 

The juftling chiefs in rude rencounter join: 

So meet, and fo renew the dextrous fight; 

Their clattering arms with the fierce fhock refound. Gran. 
3: Loofe or cafual engagement. 

The confederates fhould turn to their advantage their appa¬ 
rent odds in men and horfe ; and by that means out-number 
the enemy in all rencounters and engagements. Add/on. 

4. Sudden combat without premeditation. 

To Rencou’nter. v. «..] rencontrer, Fr.J 

1. To clafh ; to collide. 

2. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. 

3. To fkirmifh with another. 

4. To fight hand to hand. 

I o REND. v. a. pret. andpret. paff. rent, [jienban, Saxon.] 
To tear with violence ; to lacerate. 

Will you hence 

Before the tag return, whofe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o’erbear 
What they are ufed to bear. 

He rent a lion as he would have rent a 
thing in his hand. 

I will not rend away all the kingdom 
thy fon. 

By the thund’rer’s ftroke it from th’ root is rent. 

So fure the blows, winch from high heaven are fent. Cowley. 

What you command me to relate. 

Renews the fad remembrance of our fate. 

An empire from its old foundations rent. Dryden 

Look round to fee 

The lurking gold upon the fatal tree ; 

Then™/it off Dryden’s /Ends. 

Is not as much reafon to fay, when any monarchy was 
lhaftered to pieces, and divided amongft revolted fubjedls, 
nat God was careful to preferve monarchical power, by 
rending a fettled empire into a multitude of little govern¬ 
ments. 0 l ; 

When its way th’ impetuous paflion found, 

I rend my trefles, and my breaft I wound. Pope. 

REW^r^ 0 , cIoud . t l he r ff dir -Z ^gbtnings rage. Thomf. 
Kender. n.f [from rend.] One that rends; a tearer J 
To Re nder, v. a. [rendre, Fr.] 

1. To return ; to pay back. 

They rS 1 1 '"****.V° to thc Lord ^ all his benefits. Pf. 

h r ? der evi! for § ood are adverfaries. Pf. xxxvili 
r ‘ J C r f nd f r me a rccompenfe ? J oe i ’ 

Let h.m look into the future ftate of biffs or mifery and 

2. To reftore; to give back. Lode. 

Hither the feas at ftated times refort. 

And move the loaden velfols into port; 

I hen with a gentle ebb retire again, 

3 - To & 7 u P "n££nt ^ “ ** m3, ' n - Add ifon, 

' ,is ° W " conceit > mm 

4 - To invert with qualities ; to make. XXV1 ' l6 ‘ 

no wonf r ° f man carries him ^t to adtion it is 

ifl'uc. 1 tr 1 lhe ramc natUfC rentUrs him (olicit °us about the 
n Love South's Sermons, 

Lan anfwer love, and render blifs fecure. <77, r 

5. Toreprefent; to exhibit. Dhomfon. 

r T e 


Shakefp. Coriolanusi 
kid, and he had no- 
Jud. xiv. 4. 
but give one tribe to 
1 Kings xi. 13. 


Dryden. them by. 


Th^r y d ’™^ him th * molt un «aturS 
■t hat 11 v d mongfl men. 

To tranllate. 

Render It in die Englifh a circle • v, 
dered a fphere. 2 ,, ’ , _f ls mwc truly ren- 

He has a clearer idea of ^ ° f th ‘ Earth ’ 

and cymbal, which are thcEnghfh " Cu ^ 0 ^ 

them bv, 0 cidtionaries render 


Shakefp, 
more truly ren- 
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He ufcs only a prudent diffimulation ; the word we may al- 
moft literally render mafter of a great prefence of mind. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyffey-. 
To furrender; to yield ; to give up. 

I will call him to fo ftri£t account. 

That he lhall render every glory up. 

Or I will tear the reck’ning from his heart. Shakefp. 

My rend!ring my perlon to them, may engage their affec¬ 
tions to me. King Charles. 

One, with whom he ufed to advife, propofed to him to 
render himfelf upon conditions to the earl of Ellex. Clarendon. 
Would he render up Hermione, 

And keep Aftyanax, I fhould be blcft! A. Philips. 

To offer ; to give to be ufed. 

Logick renders its daily fervice to wifdom and virtue. Watts. 
Re'nder. n.f. [from the verb.] Surrender. 

Newnefs 

Of Cloten’s death, we being not known, nor mufter’d 
Among the bands, may drive us to a render. Shakefp. 
Rendezvous, n.f. [rendezvous , Fr.] 

1. Affembly ; meeting appointed. 

A commander of many fhips fhould rather keep his fleet 
together, than have it fevered far afunder; for the attendance 
of meeting them again at the next rendezvous would confume 
time and victual. Raleigh's apology. 

2 . A fign that draws men together. 

The philofophers-ftone and a holy war are but the rendez¬ 
vous of cracked brains, that wear their feather in their head 
inftead of their hat. Bacon. 

3. Place appointed for affembly. 

The king appointed his whole army to be drawn together 
to a rendezvous at Marlborough. Clarendon. 

This was the general rendezvous which they all got to, 
and, mingling more and more with that oily liquor, they 
fucked it all up. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

To Rendezvous, v. n. [from the noun.] To meet at a place 
appointed. 

Rendition, n.f. [from render.'} Surrendering; the a<Sl of 
yielding. 

ReneGa'do. Spanifh; rertegat, Fr.] 

One that apoftatifes from the faith ; an apoftate. 

There lived a French renegado in the fame place, where 
the Caftilian and his wife were kept prifoners. Addifon. 
One who deferts to the enemy ; a rcvolter. 

Some {haggling foldiers might prove renegadoes , but they 
would not revolt in troops. Decay of Piety. 

If the Roman government fubfifted now, they would have 
had renegade feamen and fhipwrights enough. Arbuthnot. 
To Renege, v. a. [renego, Lat. renter, Fr.] To difown. 

His captain’s heart. 

Which, in the feuffles of great fights, hath burft 

The buckles on his breaft, reneges all temper. Shakefp. 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh every paflion, 

Renege , affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their matters. Shakefp. 

The defign of this war is to make me renege my confidence 
and thv truth. King Charles. 

To RENE'W. v. a. [re and new ; renova , Lat.] 

To renovate; to rcftorc the former Rate. 

In fuch a night 

Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs. 

That did renew old /Efon. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
It is impoflible for tliofe that were once enlightened—if 
they fliall fall away to renew them again unto repentance. 

Hebrews vi. 6. 

Let us go to Gilgal, and renew the kingdom there. 1 Sam. 

Renew'd to life, that fhe might daily die, 

I daily doom’d to follow. Dryden's Theo. and Honor. 

To repeat; to put again in a£l. 

Thy famous grandfather 
Doth live again in thee ; long may’ft thou live. 

To bear his image, and renew his glories ! Shakefp. 

The body percufled hath, by reafon of the percuffion, 
a trepidation wrought in die minute parts, and fo reneweth 
the percuffion of the air. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The bearded corn enfu’d 

From earth unafk’d, nor was that earth renew'd. Dryden. 
To begin again. 

The laft great age, foretold by facred rhymes. 

Renews its finifh’d courfe, Saturnian times 
Rowl round again. Dryden s VirgiPs Paflorals. 

In theology, to make anew ; to transform to new life. 

Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye 
may prove what is that perfeft will of God. Rom. xii. 2. 
Renewable, adj. [from renew.] Capable to be renewed. 
The old cuftom upon many eftates is to let for leafes of 
lives, renewable at pleafurc. Swift s Mifccllanies. 

Rene'wal. n.f. [from renew.] The a£l of renewing; reno¬ 
vation. 

It behoved the deity, perfifting in the purpofc of mercy to 
mankind, to renew that revelation from time to time, and to 
rectify abufes, with fuch authority for the renewal and redti- 
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fication, as was Efficient evidence of the truth of whnt was 
revealed. Forbes-, 

Reni'tencV. n.f. [from renitent.] That refiftance in foljj. 

bodies, when they prefs upon, or are impelled one agalnft 
another, or the refiftance that a body makes on account of 
weight. . Quincy. 

RENI'TENT. adj. [ remtens , Lat.] Acting againft any 

pulfe by elaftick power. 

By an inflation of the mufcles, they become foft; and yet 
renitent , like fo many pillows, diffipating the force of th» 
prellure, and fo taking away the fenfe of pain. Kay. 

Re'nnet. n.f See Runnet. 

A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, as milk with 
rennet is turned. Flayer on the Humours. 

Re'nnet. )«./ [properly reinette, a little queen.] A kind 
Rene'ting. J of apple. 

A golden rennet is a very pleafant and fair fruit, of a yel¬ 
low flulh, and the belt of bearers for all forts of toil; of 
which there are two forts, the large fort and the fmall. Mart. 

Ripe pulpy apples, as pippins and rentutings , are of a 
fyrupy tenacious nature. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 


[renovo, Lat.] To renew; to re- 


Thomfon's Winter. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langu 



celebrity; praile 


To RE'NOVATE. v. a. 
ttore to the firft ftate. 

All nature feels the renovating force 
Of winter, only to the thoughtlefs eye 
In ruin feen. 

Renovation, n.f. [renovation, Fr. rcnovatio,L at.] Renewal: 
the act of renewing; the ftate of being renewed. 

Sound continueth fome fmall time, which is a renovation , 
and not a continuance; for the body percufled hath a trepi¬ 
dation wrought in the minute parts, and fo reneweth the per¬ 
cuffion of the air. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

The kings entered into fpccch of renewing the treatv; 
the king faying, that though king Philip’s perlon were the 
lame, yet his fortunes were railed ; in which cafe a renovation 
of treaty was ufed. Bacon's Henry VII, 

Tofecond life, 

Wak’d in the renovation of the juft, 

Rcfigns him up, with heav’n and earth renew’d. Milton. 

To RENOU'NCE. v. a. [remneer, Fr. renuncio, Lat.] 

1. To difown ; to abnegate. 

From Thebes my birth I own ; and no difgrace 
Can force me to renounce the honour of my race. Dryden, 

2 . To quit upon oath. 

This world I do renounce ; and in your fights 
Shake patiently my great affliction off. Shakefp. K , Lear. 

To Renou'nce. v. n. To declare renunciation. The fol¬ 
lowing paflage is a mere Gallicifm : renonctr a tnonfang. 

On this firm principle I ever flood ; 

He of my fons, who fails to make it good. 

By one rebellious aCt renounces to my blood. Dryden. 

Renou'ncement. n.f. [from renounce.] Act of renouncing; 
renunciation. 

I hold you as a thing enlkicd and fainted ; 

By your renouncement, an immortal fpirit. Shakefp, 

RENO / WN. n.f. [renommee, ~ 
widely fpread. 

She 

Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 

Of whom fo often I have heard renown. 

’Tis of more renown 

To make a river, than (o build a town. 

Nor envy we 

Thy great renown, nor grudge thy viflory. 

To Reno'wn. v. a. [renommer , Fr. from the 
make famous. 

Let us fatisfy our eyes 

With the memorials and the things of fame. 

That do renown this city. Shakefp. Twelfth Night 

Soft elocution does thy ftyle renown. 

Gentle or fharp according to thy choice, 

To laugh at follies, or to lafh at vice. 

In folemn lilence ftand 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, 

And emperors in Parian marble frown. 

A bard, whom pilfer’d paftorals renown. 

Juft writes to make his barrennefs appear. 

Reno wned, particip. adj. [from renown.] Famous 
brated ; eminent; famed. 

Thefe were the renowned of the congregation, princes 01 
the tribes, heads of thoul’ands. Niint. 1. 16- 

That thrice renowned and learned French king, finding P** 
trarch’s tomb without any infeription, wrote one himlclf; 
faying, fhame it was, that he who fung his miftrefs’s praile 
feven years before her death, fhould twelve years want an 
epitaph. Peaeham on Poetry 

The reft were long to tell, though far renown d. 

Of all the cities in Romanian lands. 

The chief and moft renown d Ravenna (lands, 

Adorn’d in ancient times with arms and arts. 

Uva, 

An ifle renown'd for fteel and unexhaufted mines. 


Dryden. 
noun.] To 


Pcft . 

ccle- 


Mdm. 
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Rint. n.f [from rend,] A break; a laceration. 

J Thou"Viper 

Haft canceM’J kindred, made a rent in nature; 

And through her holy bowels gnaw’d thy way. 

Through fhy own blood to empire. Dryden. 

He who fees this vaft rent in fo high a rock, how the con¬ 
vex parts of one fide exactly tally with the concave of the 
other, mull be fatisfied, that it was the cflfcpf of an earth- 
caakc. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

To Ri NT. v. a. [rather to rend.] To tear; to lacerate.. 

A time to rent , and a time to few. Eccluj. iii. 7. 

To Rf.s r. v. n. [now written rant.] To roar; to blufter : 
we ftill fay, a tearing fellow, for a noify bully. 

He ventur’d to difmifs his fear, 

That partings wont to rent and tear, 

And give the defperateft attack 

To danger ftill behind its back. Hudibras, p. iii. 

RENT. n.J. [rente, Fr.J 

1. Revenue; annua! payment. 

Idol ceremony. 

What arc thy rents ? what are thy comings in ? 

O ceremony fhew me but thy worth 1 Shakefp. Hen. V. 

I bought an annual rent or two. 

And live juft as you fee I do. Pope's Epijt. of Horace. 

2. Money paid for any thing held of another. 

Such is the mould, that the blcft tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. Waller. 
Folks in mudwall tenement, 

Prefent a peppercorn for sent. Prior. 

To Rent. v. a. [ renter , Fr.] 

1. To hold by paving rent. 

When a fervant is'callcd before his mafter, it is often to 
know, whether he palled by fuch a ground, if the old man, 
who rents it, is in good health. Aeldifon's Spefiutor. 

2. To fet to a tenant. 

Rentable, adj. [Irom rent. ] That may be rented. 
■Re'ntal. n.f [from rent.] Schedule or account of rents. 
Rk'nter. n. f. [from rent.) He that holds by paying rent. 
The eftate w ill not be let for one penny more or lefs to the 
renter, amongft whomlbcvcr the rent he pays be divided. Locke. 
Rfnvf/rsfd. adj. [rertverfe, Fr.J Overturned. Stcujer. 
Renuncia'tion. n. f. [renuneiatio, from rew.ncio, Lat.] The 
a£l of renouncing. 

He that loves riches, can hardly believe the doblrine of 
poverty and renunciation of the world. Taylor. 

To REORDAI'N. v. a. [feordiner, Fr. re and ordain.] To 
ordain again, on fuppofition of fome dcfe£l in the commifflon 
of miniftry. 

Reordina'tion. n.f. [from reordain.] Repetition of ordi- 
‘ nation. 

He proceeded in his miniftry without expelling any new 
million, and never thought himfelf obliged to a reordinaticn. 

Attcrbury. 

To Repa'cify. V. a. [re and pacify.] To pacify again. 

Henry, who next commands the ftate, 

Seeks to repacify the people’s hate. Daniel. 

Repaj'd. part, of repay. 

To REP APR. v. a. [reparo, Lat. rep arer, Fr.] 

1. To reflore after injury or dilapidation. 

Let the priefts ref car the breaches of the houfe. 2 Kings. 
The fines impofed were the more repined againft, becaufc 
they were afflgned to the rebuilding and repairing of St. 
Paul's Church. “ ‘ Clarendon. 

Heav’n foon repair'd her mural breach. Milton. 

2. To amend any injury by an equivalent. 

He juttly hath dfiv’n out his rebel foes 
To deepett hell; and to repair their lofs 
Created this new happy race of men. Milton's Par. LoJl. 

3. I o till up anew, by lomeching put in the place of what is 

Jolt. 

To be reveng’d, 

And to repair his numbers thus impair’d. Milton. 

Rupai'r. n.J. [from the verb.] Reparation ; fupply of lols; 
xeftoration after dilapidation. J 

Before the curing of a ftrong difeafe, 

Ev’n in the iriftant of repair and health. 

The fit is ftrongeff Shakefp. King Lear. 

, ‘- m P e [ an ce, m all methods of curing the gout, is a re¬ 
gular and itmplc diet, proportioning the daily repairs to the 
da.iy decays ot oui wafting bodies. Teenple's Mifttlletnies. 

AH automata need a frequent repair of new ftren^th, the 
caufcs whence their motion does proceed, being lubjeft to 

T,, pr„. r_ r • MathematicalMaghk. 

feft "• l ' Cpa " Cr ' Ff ' ] To 5 ° i to betake h.m- 

May all to Athens hack again repair. Shakeft> 

Depart from hence in peace, ‘ 

’TP an , d , W J hcre y °, u P lcafe n 'P air - Dryd. 

ris fix d , th irrevocable doom of Jove : 

Hafte then, Cyllcnius, through the liquid air, 
bo mount the winds, and to the ffiadcs repair. Pone 
Repai'r. n. . [repaire, Fr. from the verb.] P 

1. Refort; abode. J 
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So '(capes th’ infulting fire his narrow jad. 

And makes fmall outlets into open air ; 

There the fierce winds his tender force aflail. 

And beat him downward to his firft repair. Dryden. 

2. Adi of betaking himfelf any whither. 

The king fent a proclamation for their repair to their 
houfes, and for a prefervation of the peace. Clarendon. 

Repai'ker. n.f. [from repair.] Amcnder; reflorer. 

He that governs well, leads the blind, but he that teaches, 
gives him eyes ; and it is a glorious thing to have been the 
repairer of a decayed intellect. South's Sermons. 

O facrcd reft ! 

O peace of mind ! repairer of decay, 

V.'hofc balms renew the limbs to labours of the day. Dryd. 

Repa'ndous. adj. [ repandus, Lat.] Bent upwards. 

Though they be drawn reptindous or convexedly crooked in 
one piece, yet the dolphin that carrieth Arion is concavoufly 
inverted, and hath its fpine deprefted in another. Brown. 

Re parable, adj. [ reparable , Fr. reparabitis, Lat.] Capable 
of being amended, retrieved, or fupplied by fomething 
equivalent. 

The parts in man’s body eafily reparable, as fpirits, blood 
and flefh, die in the embracemcnt of the parts hardly repa¬ 
rable, as hones, nerves and membranes. Bacon. 

When its fpirit is drawn from wine, it will not, by the 
re-union of its conftituent liquors, be reduced to its pri- 
ftine nature ; bccaufe the workmanfhip of nature, in the dif- 
pofition of the parts, was too elaborate to be imitablc, or re¬ 
parable by the bare appofition of thofe divided parts to each 
other. Boyle. 

An adulterous perfon is tied to reftitution of the injury, fo 
far as it is reparable, and can be made to the wronged perfon ; 
to make provifion for the children begotten in unlawful em¬ 
braces. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Re'parably. adv. [from reparable.] In a manner capable of 
remedy by reftoration, amendment or fupply. 

Reparation, n.f. [reparation, Fr. reparutio, from reparo, Lat.] 

1. The a£t of repairing. 

Antonius Philofophus took c.irc of the reparation of the 
highways. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Supply of what is wafted. 

When the organs of fenfe want their due repofe and necef- 
fary reparations, the lbul exerts herfelf in her feveral fa¬ 
culties. Addifon. 

In this moveable body, the fluid and folid parts mult be 
confumed ; and both demand a conftant reparation. Arbuthnot. 

3. Recompenfc for any injury ; amends. 

The king fhould be able, when he had cleared himfelf, to 
make him reparation. Bacon. 

I am fenfible of the fcandal I have given by my loote wri¬ 
tings, and make what reparation I am able. Dryden. 

Reparative. n.J. [from repair.] Whatever makes amends 

for lofs or injury. 

New preparatives were in hand, and partly reparatives of 
the former beaten at fca. IVottons Buckingham. 

Repartee, n.f. [repartie, Fr.] Smart reply. 

'I hc fools overflowed with (mart repartees, and were only 
diilinguifticd from the intended wits, by being called cox¬ 
combs. Dryden's Duf efnoy. 

Sullen was Jupiter juft now : 

And Cupid was as bad as he ; 

Hear but the younftcr’s repartee. Prior. 

lo Repartee', v. n. To make finart replies. 

High flights flic had, and wit at will. 

And lb her tongue lay fcldom ftill; 

For in all vifits who but (he, 

To argue, or to repa tee ? Prior. 

To Repa ss. v. a. [repajfcr, Fr.] To pafs again ; to pafs back. 

Well wc have pals d, and now repefs'd the Teas, 

And brought defir’d help. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

We fliall find fmaJl.reaion to think, that Abraham palled 
and rcpajfed thole ways more often than he was enforced fo to 
do, if we confider that he had no other comforter in this 
wcarifom journey, than the ftrength of his faith in God. Rat. 

If his loul hath wing’d the deftin’d flight, 

Homeward with pious Ipeed repafs the main, 
ro the pale ihade funereal rites ordain. Pope's Ody/Tn 

To Re pass. y. n. To go back in. a road. 

^ hive girdles bind the Ikies, the torrid zone 
Glows with the palling 3nd repaffing fun. Dryden. 

Repa'st. n.f. [refas, Fr. re and pajlus, Lat.J 

1. A meal; acl of taking food. . 

I rom dance to Iweet rcf ajl they turn 
Defirous; all in circles as they flood, 

are fct * „ „ 'Milton's Paradife LoJl, b. v. 

What neat -. repafl ftul! fcaft us, light and choice, 

Ol Attick tafte, with wine. 

Sleep, that is thy bell icpujl, 

Yet of death it bears a tafte. 

And both are the lame thing at laft. Denbam , 

I he day 

lad lummon’d him to due npajl at noon. Xhyd-n 
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REP 


Keen regular hours for repafl and fleep. Arbuthnot. 

2 . Food ; victuals. 

Go, and get me fome repafl ; 

I care not what, fo it be wholfome food. 

To Repast, v.a. [repaiflre, Fr. from the noun.] 
to feaft. 

To his good friends I’ll ope my arm, 

And, like the kind life-rend’ring pelican, 

Repajl them with my blood. 

Repasture, n.f. [re and paflure.] Entertainment, 
ufe. 

He from forage will incline to play ; 

But if thou ftrivc, poor foul, what art thou then ? 

Food for his rage, repajlure for his den. Shakefp. 

ToREPA'Y. v. a. [repayer, Fr. re and pay.} 
l. To pay back in return, in requital, or in revenue. 

According to their deeds he will repay recompenfe to his 
enemies ; to the iflands he will repay recompenfe. If. lix. 18. 
1 he falle honour, winch he had lo long enjoyed, was 


plentifully repaid in contempt. Bacon. 

2 . To recompenfe. 

He clad 

Their nakednefs with Ikins of beafts ; or (lain, 

Or as the fnake with youthful coat repaid. Milton. 

3. To requite either good or ill. 

The poor eft lervicc is repaid with thanks. Shakefp. 

Fav’ring lu av’n repaid my glorious toils 
With a lack’d palace and barbarick fpoils. Pope. 

I have fought well for Perlta, and repaid 
The benefit of birth with honed l'ervice. Rowe. 

4 To reimburfe with what is owed. 

If you repay me not on fuch a day. 

Such fums as are exprefs’d in the condition. 

Let the forfeit be an equal pound of your fair flclh. Sbak. 

Repa YMENT. n.f. [from repay.] 

1. The adl of repaying. 

2 . The thing repaid. 

The centelima ufura it was not lawful to exceed ; and what 
was paid over it, was reckoned as a repayment of part of the 
principal. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Repeal, v.a. [rappeller, Fr.] 

1. To recall. Out of ufe. 

I will repeal thee, or be well a Hurd, 

Adventure to be baniflied myfelf. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

I here forget all former griefs ; 

Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again. Shakefp. 

2. 'Fo abrogate ; to revoke. 

Laws, that have been approved, may be again repealed , 
and difputed againft by the authors themielves. Hooker's Pref. 

Adam foon repeald 

The doubts that in his heart arofe. Milton's Par. Lofl. 
Statutes are lilently repealed , when the reafon ceal'es for 
which they were enabled. Drydcn's Preface to Fables. 

Repea \. n.f. [fiom the verb.] 

1. Recall from exile. Not in ufe. 

If the time thrult forth 
A caufc for thy repeal , we {hall not fend 
O’er the vaft world to feek a fingle man. Shakefp. 

2. Revocation ; abrogation. 

The king being advertifed, that the over-large grants of 
lands and liberties made the lords fo infolent, did abfolutely 
refume all fuch grants; but the earl of Definond above all 
found himfelf grieved with this refumption ox repeal at liber¬ 
ties, and declared his difiike. Davies on Ireland. 

If the prefbyterians Ihould obtain their ends, 1 could not 
be forry to find them miftaken in the point which they have 
jnoft at heart, by the repeal of the teft ; I mean the benefit 
of employments. Swift's Prefbytcrian Pica. 

To REPEAT, v. a. [repeto, Lat. repeter , Fr.] 

1. I o iterate ; to ufe again ; to do again. 

Thcfe evils thou repeat'Jl upon thyfelf. 

Have banifh'd me from Scotland. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He, though his power 
Creation could repeal, yet would be loth 
L T s to abolifh. Milton. 

Where 1'udden alterations are not neceflary, the fame cfFeff 
may be obtained by the repeated force of diet with more fafety 
to the body. Arbuthnot on A.intents. 

2. To fpeak again. 

The pfalms, for the excellency of their ufe, deferve to be 
oftner repeated ; but that their multitude permitteth not any 
oftner repetition. Hooker. 

3. To try again. 

Re 


cglcdlirig for CreuTa’s life his own, 
eats the danger of the burning town. I Pa Her. 

Beyond this place you can have no retreat. 

Stay here, and I the danger will repeat. Dryden. 

To recite ; to rehearfe. 

Thou their natures know’ft, and gav’ft them names, 
Needlefs to thee repeated. Milton. 

He repeated fome lines of Virgil, fuitable to the occafion. 

!Haller's Life. 


Ripea'tedly. adv. [from repeated.] 
than once. 


Over and over ; more 


REP 


Shakefp. 
To feed ; 


Shakefp. 
Not in 


And are not thefe vices, which lead into damnation r 
pcatedly , and mod forcibly cautioned againft ? Steth,l' 

Repea'ter. n.f. [from repeat.] 7 

1. One that repeats ; one that recites. 

2. A watch that ftrikes the hours at will by compreflion of a 

fpring. * 

To REPE'L. v. a. [ repello, Lat.J 

1. To drive back any thing. 

Neither doth Tertullian bewray this weaknefs in ftrikin* 
only, but alfo in repelling their ftrokes with whom he con° 
tendeth. Hooker, b. ii. / c 

With hills of flain on cv’ry fide, 

Hippomedon repelPd the hoftile tide, p 0 . ( 

2. To drive back an aflailant. e ’ 

Stand faft;^ and all temptation to tranfgrefs repel. Milt. 

Repd the Tufcan foes, their city feize, 

Protect the Latians in luxurious eafe. Dryden's lEneis. 
Your foes are fuch, as they, not you, have made. 


ten. 


be, that flics 
Newton. 


. ' J * - J ' 

And virtue may repel , though not invade. Drydi 

To Repe l. v. n. J 

1. To act with force contrary to force imprefled. 

From the lame repelling power it feems to 

walk upon the water without wetting their feet. 

2. In phyftck, to repel in medicine, ism prevent fuch an afflux 

of a fluid to any particular part, as would raife it into a 
tumour. ■ 

Repellent, n.f. [ repellent , Lat.J An application that has 
a repelling power. 

In the cure of an eryfipelas, whilft the body abounds with 
bilious humours, there is no admitting of repellents. and by 
difeutients you will encreafe the heat. JVtfeman. 

Ripeller. n.f. [from repel] One that repels. 

To REPE / NT. v.n. [repentir, Fr.] 

1. To think on any thing pall with forrow. 

God led them not through the land of the Philiftines, left 
peradventure the people repent, when they lee war and they 

rer “J’ n - Exodus xiii. 17. 

Nor had I any refervations in my own foul, when I palled 
that bill; nc r reptntings after. King Charles. 

Upon any deviation from viitue, every rational creature fo 
deviating, Ihould condemn, renounce, and be lorry for every 
fuch deviation ; that is, repent of it. South. 

Firft {he relents 

Wi th pity, of that pity then repents. Dryden. 

Still you may prove the terror of your foes; 

Teach traitors to repent of faithlefs leagues. A. Philips. 

2. To exprefs forrow for fomething part. 

Poor Enobarbtr did before thy face repent. Shakefp. 

3. To have fuch forrow for fin, as produces amendment of life. 

Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonas. Matt. xii. 41. 
To Repe'nt. v. a. 

1. To remember with forrow. 

If Defdemona will return me my jewels, I 
mv <U!t, and repent my unlawful felicitation. 

2. To n member with pious forrow. 

Thou, lik; a contrite penitent 
Charitably warn d of thy fins, do fk repent 
Thefe vanities and giddinefles, lo 
1 lhut my chamber-door ; come, let us go. 

His late follies he would late repent. 

3. [Sr repent if, hr.] It is uled with the reciprocal pronoun 

1 repent me, that the duke is (lain. Shakejp. Rich. Ill 
No man repented him of his wickednefs ; faying, what havi 
I done ? Jeremiah viii. 6 

Judas, when he faw that he was condemned, repenta 
himfelf. Matthew xxvii 3 

My father has repented him ere now. 

Or will repent him when he finds me dead. Dryden 

Each age finn’d on ; 

Till God arofe, and great in anger faid, 

Lo ! it repenteth me, that man was made. Prior. 

Repe'ntance. n.f [repentance, Fr. from repent.] 

1. Sorrow for any thing palt. 

2. Sorrow for fin, fuch as produces newnefs of life ; penitence. 

Repentance fo altereth a man through the mercy of Godj 
be he never fo defiled, that it maketh him pure. JVbitgifte. 
Who by repentance is not fatisfied. 

Is nor of hcav’n nor earth ; for thefe arc pleafed ; 

By penitence th’ eternal’s wrath’s appeas’d. Shakefp. 

Repentance is a change of mind, or a converfion from fin to 
God : not feme one bare adl of change, but a lading durable 
{late of new life, which is called regeneration. Hammond. 

'I his is a confidence, of all the mod irrational ; for upon 
what ground can a man promife himfelf a future repentance , 
who cannot promile himlelf a futurity. ' South. 

Repentant, ailj. [repentant,Yx. from repent.] 

1. Sorrowful for the pail. 

2. Sorrowful for fin. 

Thus they, in lowlied plight, repentant dood. Milton. 

3. Exprefling forrow for fin. 

Alter I have interr’d this noble king. 

And wet his grave with my repentant tears, 

I will with all expedient duty lee you. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

There 


will give over 
Shakefp. 


Donne. 

Dryden. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lar 


REP' 

There is no malice in this burning coal; 

The breath of heav’n hath blown its fpirit cut. 

And ftiew’d repentant a dies on its head. Shakefp. K. John. 

Relentlefs walls ! whofe darkfeme round contains 
Repentant iighs and voluntary pains. Pope. 

To RkpeoI’I.:. v.a. [rc and people ; repeupler, Fr.] To dock 
with people anew. 

An occurrence of fuch remark, as the univerfal flood and 
the repeopling of the world, mud be freih in memory for about 
eight hundred years; efpecially confidering, that the peo¬ 
pling of the world was gradual. Hale's Origin of . Mankind. 
To REPERCU'SS. v. a. [repercutio, repercujfus , Lat.J To 
beat back; to drive back ; to rebound. Notin ufe. 

Air in ovens, though it doth boil and dilate itfelf, and is 
refeituffed, yet it is without noifc. Bacon. 

Repercussion, n.f. [from repercufs-, repecuffto, Lat. reper- 
cujfton, Fr.] The act of driving back ; rebound. 

In echoes,there is no new elilion, but a repercuffton. Bacon. 

They various ways recoil, and fwiftly flow 
By mutual • cpcrc fjlons to and fro. Blackmore. 

RepeRCU ssive. adj. [repercufffY x.] 

1. H iving the power of driving back or caufing a rebound. 

2. Repellent. 

Blood is flanched by aftringent and repe cujftve medicines. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
Defluxions, if you apply a drong repercuffive to the place 
affedted, and do not take away the caufe, will {hilt to an¬ 
other place . Bacon. 

3. Driven back ; rebounding. Not proper. 

Amid Carnarvon’s mountains rages loud 
The repercuffive roar : with mighty crudi 
Tumble the fmitten cliffs. Thimfon. 

Rfperti'tious. adj. [repe:tus, Fr.] Found; gained by 

findm £- Die. 7 . 

Repertory, n.f. [repertoire, Fr. repertoriuni, Lat,] A trea- 
lury ; a magazine; a book in which any thing is to be found. 
Repetition, n.f. [repetition, Fr. repetiiio, Lat.J 

1. Iteration of tile fame rhing. 

The frequent repetition of aliment is neceflary for repa : r- 
ing the fluids and felids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Recital of the fame words over again. 

1 he pialms, for the excellency' of their ufe, deferve to be 
oftencr te^eated ; but that the multitude of them pcnnit’cth 
not any oftner repetition. Hooker, b. v. f. 30. 

3. I he adt of reciting or rehearfin'’-. J 

If you conquer Rome, the°benefit. 

Which you fltall thereby reap, is fuch a name, 

Whofe repetition will be dogg’d with curies. Shakefp. 

£ memor y> as difti,ia reading. J 

T °t R \ V ' and p,ne ^ To fiet ’ to vex himfelf; 
to be dj/contented. 

Of late, 

When corn was given them gratis, you repin'd. Shakefp. 
The fines impofed were the more repine l againfi, becaufc 

If ™ .STh " ,h ' "*"?*»° f 1 ‘“ l * ^ Oar. 
If you think how many dtleales, and how much poverty 

.hm's'nihewortJ, you will fall Jowo upon your^S? 
and u,toad „ ? a. ono a.Mion, will ad,n ,c !o many 

bldSnos rconvod a, ,1,0 hand of God. 

T he ghofls repine at violated night; ^ ' 

And curie th’ invading f un , a .-id ficken at the fight. Dryd 
Jufl in the gate b 3 

Dwell pale dileafes and repining age. n,. .a 

ToR*LVc/J f n 7r } F 0, “ S ‘“ frKS ° r 

hinSfowdriKa'l'/ d ’ Tl '""’itotion cloared 

2 . Dry dm. 

in lheir E promifed h ItT T y i ' C ’ ’ JndeI h ' S to be replaced 

To REPLA'NT. „ ' p r „.„ Jryi.nC DU „ ft,ft. 
plant anew. ' ' *• e ‘ lanUr > Fr - " and plant.] ■ To 

unrihhe t fprin- ) e, t n a S ke e up U and e> 3UtUmn with dun S 

Replantation. ^[ZTreZnTl^ fT*' 

l O Replai't. o. a. [re and p{i t Xo Si° P “' Umg aga ' n ’ 
over another. y 1 ° fold on e part often 

In Raphael’s firfl works, are manv fm„li r u* 
repjaited, which look like fo many whfe co r i ^ 

To Reple'nxsh. v. a. f rep/eo from r, P ', ] ds ' Dryden. 
old Fr. ] L/ ’ fr ° m and pUnus, Lat. replcm, 

i- To flock ; to fill. 

Multiply and riplenijh the earth, 
xxr-.i . m The waters 

3 Tofi h n fi °‘ r $ U **J b % and the air with fowl 
" in 1 “ “•’‘■""'"'‘to, ,o complete, N ot prop ^S 


Gen. i. 28. 


in ufe; 

The 


We fmothcr’d 

I he mill rephnifhed fwcet work of nature 
TJjat from thfe prime creatione’er fteTram’d. 


REP 

To Reple'nish. v. n. To he flocked. Not in ufe. 

The humours in men’s bodies encreafe and decreafe as the 
moon doth ; and therefore purge fome day after the full; for 
then the humours will not replenijh fo foon. Bacon. 

Replete, adj. [rtplet , Fr. replctus, Lat.J Full; completely 
filled ; filled to exuberance. 

The world’s large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 

Full of comparifons and wounding flouts. Shakefp. 

This mordication, if in over high a degree, is little better 
than the corrofion of poifon; as fometimes in antimony, if 
given to bodies not replete with humours ; for where humours 
abound, the humours lave the parts. Bacon's Nat. Hi//. 
His words, replete with guile. 

Into her heart too ealy entrance won. Milton. 

In a dog, out of whole eye being wounded the aqueous 
humour did copioufly flow, yet in fix hours the bulb of the 
eye was again r eplete with its humour, without the applica¬ 
tion of any medicines. Ray on the Creation. 

Repletion, n.f. [repletion , Fr.] The ftate of being over¬ 
full. 

The tree had too much repletion, and was opprefled with 
its own fap ; for repletion is an enemy to generation. Ba.on. 
All dreams 

Are from repletion and complexion bred ; 

From riling fumes of undigefted food. Dryden. 

Thirft and hunger may be fatisfy’d; 

But this repletion is to Jove deny’d. Diyden. 

The action of the ftomach is totally flopped by too great 
repletion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Reple viable, adj. [ replegiabilis , barbarous Latin.] What 
may be replevincd. 

To Reple vin. jv. a. Spcnfer. [replegio, low Lat. of re and 
To Replf'vy. y plevir or plegir, Fr. to give a pledge.] To 
take back or let at liberty any thing feized upon fecurity 
given. ~ ‘ 

That you're a beafl, and turn’d to grafs, 

Is no ft range news, nor ever was; 

At leaft to me, who once, you know, 

Did from the pound replevin you. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Replication, n.f. [replica, Lat.J 
1. Rebound ; repcrcuflion. Not in ufe. 

Tyber trembled underneath his banks. 

To hear the replication of your founds 

a. Rcply d ; C !£T" ft °"- 5*5 C '/- 

To be demanded of a fpunge, what replication Ihould be 
made by the foij ef a king ? Shakefp. Hamlet 

1 h.s is a replication to what Menelaus had before olfered’ 

To°REPLY' v rf P iT at56n / 1 U1 tf' eS f ° S P arta ’ 

«2S2ui£j?* , * r ' FrJ Toanfa “‘»» 

O man ! who art thou that repUefl againft God ? R sm ] x 

^° U n^ e j afC u nd h,gher t0 the reft of thefe lewd perfons 
we fhould find what reafon Caflalio’s painter had m «/ * 

Item 

.^t’cmbling tongue invok'd hi, bridlT'" 7 ’' 

With Ins laft voice Eurydice he erv’d • 

Lurydnre the rocks and river-banks reply'd. Dr ., d ,„ 

To Re ply. To return for an anfwer. J ”' 

Perplex’d 

^ I he tempter flood, nor had what to reply. jin, 

Re PLY# n, f, f retfltaue Kr 1 

J \rtpttque, fr.] Anlwer; return to an anfwer 

But now return. 

And Wlth their faiju reply thjs anfwer • in< 

JwoS: i,c c n „rr, t ’„“ P s r f "s n he w<> “ ,d ' ^ 

well cut, this i, called /e “S aSai "’ " If ff 

R r 

»W ' »' a return ^ 

his A ;eaLt .ft ■« 

rrphrr did much wrong the privilege of rh ' U ^ 

be much fl.cightencd if they {houllmvl who would 

but foch things wherein they are praTilbd^ 0 "^ 
have heard yourfclf difputeof virtJ.f V• and added «’« 
you put much in pradtice. ’ W no ma n will foy 

To Repo'lish. v.a. hepo/ir Fr , Bacon's Apoptbegms. 
again. 1 / r > J r ’ " and t°hfi>.] To pol.fo 


Shakefp. 


laid 


Donne. 

To REPO'RT' 
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To REPO'RT. v. a. [reporter, Fr.] 
i. To noife by popular rumour. 

Is it upon record r or elfe reported fucccflively from age to 

Shakejp. Rickard ID. 


It is reported , 

That good duke Humphry traiteroufly is murthcr’d. Shak. 
Report , fay they, and we will report it. fer. xx. io. 
There is a king in Judah ; and now lhall it be reported to 
the king. Neb. vi. 7. 

2. To give repute. 

Timothcus was well reported of by the brethren. Acts xvi. 
A widow well reported of for good works. 1 Tim. v. xo. 

3. To give an account of. 

4. To return ; to rebound ; to give back. 

In Ticinum is a church with windows only from above, 
that report,th the voice thirteen times, if you Hand by the 
dole end wall over againil the door. Bacon. 

Rhpo'rt. it./, [from the noun.] 

1. Rumour; popular fame. 

2. Repute; publick character. 

My body’s mark’d 

With Roman fwords; and my report was once 
Firft with the bell of note. Shalefp. Cymleline, 

In all approving ourlelves as the minifters of God, by ho¬ 
nour and difhonour, by evil report and good report. 2 Cor. iv. 

3. Account returned. 

Wc command cur ambafladors to make report unto you. 

1 Mac. xii. 13. 

Sea nymphs enter with the fwclling tide; 

From Thetis fent as fpies to make report , 

And tell the wonders of her fov’reign’s court. IValler. 

4. Account given by lawyers of cafes. 

After a man has ftudied the general principles of the law, 
reading the reports of adjudged cafes, will richly improve his 
mind. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

5. Sound ; loud noife ; repercuflion. 

The ftronger fpecies drowneth the lefler; the report of an 
ordnance, the voice. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The lalhing billows make a long report , 

And beat her lides. Drydens Ceyx and Alcyo. 

Rfpo'rter. n.f. [from report.'] Relater ; one that gives an 
account. 

There fhe appear’d ; or my reporter devis’d well for her. 

Skakcfp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Rumours were raifed of great difeord among the nobility; 
for this caufe the lords aflembled, gave order to apprehend 
the reporters of thefe furmifes. Hayward. 

If I had known a thing they concealed, I fliould never be 
the reporter of it. Pope. 

Repo'rtingly. adv. [from reporting.] By common fame. 
Others fay thou doft deferve ; and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. Shakejp. 

Reposal. n.f. [from repofe.] The a£l of repofmg. 

Doft thou think. 

If I would (land againft thee, would the repofal 
Of any truft, virtue, or worth in thee. 

Make thy words faith’d. Shakejp. King Lear. 

To REPO'SE. v. a. [repone, Lat.j 

1. To lay to reft. 

Rome’s readied champions, repofe you here. 

Secure from worldly chances and mifhaps ; 

Here lurks no treafon, here no envy fwells. Shakejp. 

I will repofe myfelf with her; to live with her hath no 
forrow, but mirth. IVifdom viii. 16. 

Have ye chos’n this place. 

After the toil of battle, to repofe 

Your wearied virtue. Milton's Paradife Lojl, l. i. 

2. To place as in confidence or trud. 

I tepofe upon your management, what is deared to me, 
inv fame. Drydens Preface to Ann. Mirab. 

That prince was confcious of his own integrity in the fer- 
vicc of God, and relied on this as a fure foundation for that 
trud he repofed in him, to deliver him out of all his diftreffes. 

Rogers’s Sermons. 

3. To lodge; to lay up. 

Pebbles, repofed in thofe cliffs amongd the earth, being 
not fo dillbluble and likewife more bulky, are left behind. 

IVoodwareTs Natwal Hijlory. 

To Repo'SE. v. n. [repofer, Fr.] 

1. To deep; to be at red. 

Within a thicket I repos'd ; when round 
I ruffl’d up fal’n leaves in heap ; and found, 

Let fall from heaven, a deep interminate. Chapman. 

2. To red in confidence. 

And, for the ways are dangerous to pafs, 

I do defire thy worthy company. 

Upon whofc faith and honour I repofe. Shakejp. 

Repose. n. f [repos, Fr.] 
j. Sleep ; red ; quiet. 

Merciful pow’rs! 

Redrain in me the curled thoughts, that nature 

Gives way to in repofe. Shakejp. Macbeth. 
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REP 

Th’ hour 

Of night, and of all things now retir’d to red, 

Mind us of like repofe. Milton's Paradife Lof , l, ; v 

Thoughtful of thy gain, I all the livelong day 
Confume in meditation deep, reclufe 
From human converie ; nor at Ihut of eve 
Enjoy repofe. Philips. 

2. Caule of reft. 

After great lights mull be great lhadows, which we call 
repofes ; becaufe in reality the fight would be tired, if attraded 
by a continuity of glittering objects. Drydens Dnfrejnoy. 

RtPO’SEDS ess. n.f. [from repofed. J State of being at reft. 

To REPO'SIl E. v. a. [repefttus, Lat.] To lay up; tolod-re 
as in a place of fafety. 

Others repofite their young in holes, and fecure themfelves 
alfo therein, bccaufe fuch iecurity is wanting, their lives 
being fought. De ham's P byfco-Thcology. 

RuPosi'tion. n.f. [from repofite.} '1 he act of replacing. 
Being fatisfied in the repojition of the bone, take care to 
keep it fo by deligation. Wife man's Surgery. 

Repository .n.f. [repoftoirc,Yr. repoftoriian, Lac.] A place 
where any thing is iafcly laid up. 

The mind ol man, not being capable of having many ideas 
under view at once, it was neceilary to have a repojitory to 
lay up thofe ideas. Locke. 

He can take a body to pieces, and difpofc of them, to us 
not without the appearance ot irretrievable confufion, but 
with rcipect to his own knowledge into the mod regular and 
methodical repoftories. Rogers's Sermons. 

'Fo Repossess, v. a. [re and pojfefs .] To pollels again. 

How comes it now, that aimed all that realm is repojfejfed 
of them ? isfenjer’s State of Ireland. 

Her fuit is now to repojj'cfs thofe hinds, 

Which wc in judice cannot well deny. Shalefp. 

Nor lhall my father repoffefs the land. 

The father’s fortune never to return. Pope's Odylfey. 

To REPREHE'ND. v. a. [ reprehendo , Lat.j 

1. To reprove ; to chide. 

All as before his light, whofe prefence to offend with any 
the lead unfeemlinefs, wc would be furely as loth as they, 
who mod reprehend or deride that we do. Hooker , b. v.f 29. 

Pardon me for reprehending thee. 

For thou had done a charitable deed. Shakejp. 

They, like dumb ftatucs dar’d ; 

Which, when I faw, I reprehended them ; 

And alk’d the mayor, what meant this wilful filence ? She. 

2. To blame ; to cenfure. 

I nor advife, nor reprehend the choice 
Of Marcley-hill. Philips. 

Friends reprehend him, reprehend him there : 

For what ? lor dealing Gaffer Gap’s gray marc. Gay. 

3. To detect of fallacy. 

This Colour will be reprehended or encountered, by impu¬ 
ting to all excellencies in compofitions a kind of poverty. 

Bacon. 

4. To charge with as a fault. With of before the crime. 

Ariffippus, being reprehended of luxury by one that was 
not rich, for that he gave fix crowns for a fmall filh, an- 
fwered, why, what would you have given ? the other laid, 
fome twelve pence : Ariffippus laid again, and fix crowns is 
no more with me. Bacon's Apoptkegms. 

Reprehe'nder. n.f. [from reprehend.'] Blamer; cenfurcr. 
Thefe fervent reprehenders of things, edablilhed by publick 
authority, are always confident and bold-fpirited men ; but 
their confidence for the moff part rifeth from loo much credit 
given to their own wits, for which caufe they arc feldom free 
from errours. Hooker's Dedication. 

REPREHE'NSIBLE. adj. [reprebenfble, F r. reprehenjus, Lat.j 
Blameable ; culpable ; cenfurable. 

Reprehe'nsibleness. n.f [from reprebenfble.] Blameable- 
nefs. 

Reprehe'nsibly. adv. [from reprebenfble.'] Blameably; 
culpably. 

Reprehe'nsion. n.f. [ reprgbenfio , Latin.] Reproof; open 
blame. 

To a heart fully refolute counfel is tedious, but repreHenJun 
is loathfome. Bacon. 

There is likewife due to tire publick a civil reprebenfion of 
advocates, where there appearcih cunning counfel, gro's neg- 
lefl, and (light information. Bacon's Effays. 

T he admonitions, fraternal or paternal of his fellow chn- 
dians, or the governors of the church, then more publics 
reprebenjions and increpations. Hammond- 

What effect can that man hope from his mod zealous re- 
frehenfions , who lays hiinfcll open to recrimination. Go. <f T. 

Reprehe'nsiv . adj. [from reprehend.] Given to reproo:- 

To REPRESEN P. v. a. [reprafento, Lat. re.refenter , Fx-J 

x. To exhibit, as if the thing exhibited were prelent. 

Before him burn 

Seven lamps, as in a zodiac rep refuting 

The hcav’nly fires. Milton’s Par adj* Lofty,h X* 3 - 
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o To deferibe ; to fliow in any particular character. 

This bank is thought the greated load on the Genoefe, 
nd rite managers of 'it have been reprefented as a fecond kind 
of fenate. Addifons Remarks cn Italy, 

n To fill the place of another by a vicarious character ; to 
J perlbnate : as, the parliament reprefents the people. 

±. To exhibit to fbow. _ , 

One of his cardinals admoniflied him agamic that unlKiiluI 
piece of ingenuity, by rcprejenfitig to him, that no reforma¬ 
tion could be made, which would not notably diminifh the 
rents of the church. . ^ Decay of Piety 

Representation, n.f. [reprefntation, Fr. from reprefnt.] 

1. Image; likenefs. 

If images are worfhipped, it mud lie as gods, which Cel- 
fus denied, or a s reprefentations of God; which cannot be, 
becaufc God is invifible and incorporeal. Stillingfeet. 

2 . Act of fupporting a vicarious character. 

3. RelpecHul declaration. 

Representative, adj. [reprcfntatf, Fr. from reprefnt.] 

1. Exhibiting a Similitude. 

T hey relieve themfelves with this diftinflion, and yet owri 
the legal facrifices, though reprefentative, to be proper and 
real. ° Attcrbury. 

2. Bearing the character or power of another. 

7'his counfel of four hundred was chofen, one hundred 
out of each tribe, and feems to have been a body reprefenta¬ 
tive of the people; though the people collective refei ved a 
(hare of power. Swift. 

Representative, n.f. 

1. One exhibiting the likenefs of another. 

A datue of rumour whilpering an idiot in the ear, who 
was the reprefentative of credulity. Addijon'T Freeholder. 

2. One exercifing the vicarious power given by another. 

I with the welfare of my country; and my morals and 
politicks teach me to leave all that to be adjuded by our re- 
prefentatives above, and to divine providence. Blount to Pope. 

3. That by which any thing is diown. 

Difficulty mud cumber this do&rinc, which fuppofes that 
the perfections of God are the reprtfentatives to us, of what¬ 
ever we perceive in the creatures. Locke. 

Represe'nter. n.f [from reprefnt.] 

1. One who (hows or exhibits. 

Where the real works of nature, or veritable aids of dory, 
are to be deferibed, art, being but the imitator or l'econdary 
reprefnter , mud not vary from the verity. Brown. 

2. One who bears a vicarious character; one who acts for an¬ 
other by deputation. 

My mufc officious ventures 

On the nation’s reprefenters. m Swift. 

Retrese'ntment. n.f. [from reprefnt.] Image or idea 
propofed, as exhibiting the likenefs of fomething. 

When it is blcffed, fome believe it to be the natural body 
of Chrid ; others, the bleffings of Chrid, his paifion in re- 
f ref eminent, and his grace in real exhibition. Taylor. 

Wc have met with fome, whofe reals made good their 
reprcfntincnts. Brown s Pulsar Erreuis. 

To REPRE'SS. V. a. [reprejfus, Lat. reprimer , Fr.] 

1. Tocruih; to put down; to filbdue. 

Difcontcnts and ill blood having ufed always to reprefs and 
appeafe in perfon, he was loth they (hould find him beyond 
* ea l Bacon's Hen-y VII. 

Some, taking dangers to be the only remedy a>raind 
dangers, endeavoured to fet up the fedition again, but°they 
were fpeedily reprejjed, and thereby the fedition fuppreffed 

Wh0ll >-- „ . .. ' Hayward. 

ouch kings 

Favour the innocent, reprefs the bold, 

And, while they Hourifli, make an age of gold'. Waller. 
How can I 

Reprefs the horror of my thoughts, which fly 

The fad remembrance. r, , 

Thus long fuccecding criticks judly reign’d, ** 
Licence reprefs' d, and ufcful laws ordain'd : 

Learning and Rome alike in empire »rcw. p *, 

Armies ftretch, repreffng here ° ‘ ’ 

The frantick Alexander of the North. ThomO,,, 

2. To comprcfs. Not proper. ‘ 

R N t fr ? m ^ verb.J Repreffioa; of calking. 

Loud arteries of injury, whoa they tend nothing to the 

"i/ffrom 

rff: Jsif » u,d *- 

tftom " pr ‘ M 

FrJ To 

rvS mP ? V ’ thoU ? h U reprieve a man from his melan- 
p, ’.^ C cannot lecure him from his confcicnce. South. 
ng been condemned for his part in the late rebellion. 
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his majefty had been pleafed to reprieve him, with feveral of 
his friends, in order to give them their lives. AdJifon. 

He reprieves the (inner from time to time, 3nd continues 
and heaps on him the favours of his providence, in hopes 
that, by an act of clemency fo undeferved, he may prevail 
on his gratitude and repentance. Rogers's Sermons. 

Reprie ve. n.f. [from the verb.] Rcfpite after lcntence df 
death. 

In his reprieve he may be fo fitted. 

That his foul fickcn not. Shalefp. Mcaf. for Meaf. 

I hope it is fome pardon or reprieve 
For Claudio. Ska cfp. Mcafure for Meafure. 

He cannot thrive, 

Unlefs her prayers, whom heav’n delights to hear, 

And loves to grant, reprieve from the wrath 
Of greateft juffice. Shalefp. AWs well that ends well. 

The morning Sir John Hotbam was to die, a reprieve was 
fent to fufpend the execution for three days. Clarendon. 
All that I a(k, is but a (hort reprieve , 

Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve. Denham. 

To Reprimand, v. a. [repritnander , Fr. reprimo, Lat.] To 
chide ; to check; to reprehend ; to reprove. 

Germanicus was feverely reprimanded by Tiberius, for tra¬ 
velling into Egypt without his pernnllion. Arbutbnot. 

Reprima nd, n.f. [reprimandc, reprimende , Fr. from the verb.] 
Reproof; reprehenfion. 

He inquires how fuch an one’s wife or fon do, whom he 
does not fee at church ; which is underftood as a fecret re¬ 
primand to the perfon abfent. Addifon's Spedlator , N ■ 112. 
To Repri'nt. v. a. [re and print.] 

1. To renew the impreffion of any thing. 

The bulinefs of redemption is to rub over the defaced copy 
of creation, to reprint God’s image upon the foul, and to 
fet forth nature in a (econd and a fairer edition. Scuth. 

2. To print a new edition. 

My bookfeller is reptinting the effay on criticifm. Pope. 
Reprisal, n.f. [reprefalia, low Lat. reprefaille, Fr.] Some¬ 
thing feized by way of retaliation for robbery or injury. 

I he Englilh had great advantage in value of rep.rijals, as 
being more ffrong and adlivc at fez. Hayward. 

Senfc muff fure thy fafeft plunder be. 

Since no reprifals can be made on thee. Pot>e. 

Reprise, n.f. [reprife, Fr.J 1 lie a£f of taking fomething in 
retaliation of injury. 

Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threat ning floods and inundations near j 
If fo, a juft reprife would only be 

_ ufur P’ d u P° n ‘he fea. Dry den. 

To RE 1 ROA CH. v. a. [ reprocher , Fr.] 

1. To cenfure in opprobrious terms, as a crime. 

Mezcntius, with his ardour warm’d 
His fainting friends, reproach'd their fhameful flight, 

Repell’d the vigors. Drye ^ s Mtuls _ 

■ li ■** ren . "Titers do not burden themfelves too much 
with plot, which has been reproached to them as a fault. Dry. 

2. I o charge with a fault in fevere language. 

If ye be reproached for the name of Chrift, happy are ye. 

TtalW I Peter iv, 14. 

There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. Milton 

2. 1 o upbraid in general. 

T h 5 eth i? gS T § ri< ; vc T 5 thc upbraiding of houfe-room, 
and \ reproaching of thc lender. Ealuf xxix 2S’ 

7 he very regret of being furpaffed in any valuable quality! 
by a perfon of the fame abilities with ourfelves, will -• etroach 
our own lazmefs, and even ftiamc us into imitation. Rogers. 

R Zf “ Fr - Ccofae f i„. 

With his reproach and odious menace. 

The knight emboiling in his haughty heart. 

Knit all his forces. ^ 

If black fcandal or foul-fac’d reproach “ ^ 

Attend the fequel of your impofition, 

1 our mere enforcement (hall acquittance me. Shake ft 

1 hou, for thc teftmiony of truth, haft borne 
Umverfal reproach. V -., 

Rf-Proa'chabut. ai jj. [reproachable, Fr.] Worthy of reproach* 
Reproacbful. adj. [from reproach.] 

1. Scurrilous; opprobrious. 

O monftrous ! what reproachful words arc thefe. Shakcfb 
I have (heath’d 

My rapier in his bofom, and withal 

]^, ft the f fe re P ,oa f h f ul (peeches down his throat. Shake ft 

rrf A A d f°u may be punlfbcd for reproachful lancrua.ro in 
refpedt of the parties in fuit. 4 /vr > m g ’ ln 

2. Shameful; infamous; vile. Ayl.ffe s Parergon. 

» "contrary" S'S’ 

frwchjul i ch,KtianU,r^ a " d T 

„ Thy punilh ment t^mmeUe. 

He (hall endure, by coming in the flefli 
I o z reproachful life and curfed death. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Reproa'chfuiey. 
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Reproa'chfully. ailv. [from reproach.] 

1. Opprobrioufly ; ignominioufly ; i'curriloufly. 

Shall I then be us’d reproachfully P Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

I will that the younger women marry, and give none oc- 
cafion to the adverfary to fpeak re i roacbfully. i Tim. v. 14. 

2. Shamefully ; infamoufly. 

REPROBATE, adj. [ reprobus, Lat.] Loft to virtue ; loft to 
grace ; abandoned. 

They profefs to know God, but in works deny him, being 
abominable, and to every good work reprobate. Tit. i. 16. 
Strength and art are eafily outdone 
By fpirits reprobate. Milton. 

God forbid, that every finglc commilfion of a fin, though 
great for its kind, and withal affed againft confcience, for 
its aggravation, fhould fo far deprave the foul, and bring it 
to fuch a reprobate condition, as to take plcafure in other 
men’s fins. South s Sermons. 

Re'probate. 71. f. A man loft to virtue ; a wretch abandoned 
to wickednefs. 

What if we omit 

This reprobate , till he were well inclin’d. Shakefp. 

I acknowledge nryfelf for a reprobate, a villain, a traytor 
to the king, and the moft unworthy man that ever lived. Ral. 

All the faints have profited by tribulations; and they that 
could not bear temptations, became reprobates. Taylor. 

To Rf/probate. v. a. [reprobo, Lat.] 

1. To difallow ; to reject. 

Such an anfwer as this is reprobated and difallowcd of in 
law ; I do not believe it, unlefs the deed appears. Aylijfe. 

2. To abandon to wickednefs and eternal deftruffion. 

What fhould make it neceftary for him to repent and 
amend, who either without refped to any degree of amend¬ 
ment is fuppofed to be -eleffed to eternal blifs, or without re¬ 
fped to fin, to be irreverfibly reprobated. Hammond. 

A reprobated hardnefs of heart docs them the office of phi- 
lofophy towards a contempt of death. A EJlrange. 

3. To abandon to his fentence, without hope of pardon. 

Drive him out 

To reprobated exile round the world, 

A caitive, vagabond, abhorr’d, accurs d. Southerne. 

Re'probateness. n.f. [from reprobate .] The ftate of being 
reprobate. 

Reproba'tton. n.f [ reprobation , Fr. from reprobate.'] 

1. The ad of abandoning or ftate of being abandoned to eternal 
deftrudion. 

This fight would make him do a defperate turn ; 

Yea curfc his better angel from his fide, 

And fall to reprobation. Shakejb. Othello. 

Though fomc words may be accommodated to God’s pre- 
deflination, yet it is the fcope of that text to treat of the re¬ 
probation of any man to hell-fire. Bratnballagairjl Hobbs. 

God, upon a true repentance, is not fo fatally tied to the 
fpindlc of abfolutc reprobation , as not to keep his promile, 
and fcal merciful pardons. * Maine. 

2. A condemnatory fentence. < , 

You are empower’d to give the final decifion of wit, to put 
your ftamp on all that ought to pafs for current, and let a 
brand of reprobation on dipt poetry and falfc coin. Dryden. 
To REPRODUCE, v. a. [re and produce ; reproduce, Fr.J 
To produce again ; to produce anew. 

If horfe dung re, roduceth oats, it will not be eafily deter¬ 
mined where the power of generation cealeth. Brown. 

Thofe colours are unchangeable, and whenever all thofe 
rays with thofe their colours are mixed again, they reproduce 
the fame white light as before. Newton's Upticks. 

Reproduction, n.f, [from reproduce.] 'I he act of pro¬ 
ducing anew. . . .... , . , . 

I am about to attempt a reproduction in vitriol, in which it 

feems not unlikely to be performable. Boyle. 

Reproo f. n.J. [from reprove.] 
l. Blame to the face ; reprehenfion. 

Good Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, turn 
another into the regifter of your own, that I may pafs with 
a rep, oof the rafter. Shakefp. Merry Wives oj Ihndjor. 

Fear not the anger of the wif. to raife ; 

Thofe belt can bear reproof, who merit prate. Pope. 

Ccnfure ; Hander. Out of ufe. 

Why, for thy fake, have I fuffer’d reproof? fhame hath 
V r„„ . Plalm Ixix. 7. 

Repro'vable. adj. [from reprove.] Culpable ; blamablc ; 

W °If h thou doftfind thy faith as dead after the reception of 
the facrament as before, it may be thy faith was not only 
little, but reiroveahle. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

To REPRO'VE. v. a. [reprouver, Fr.] 

1. To blame ; to cenfure. . Q 

I will not reprove thee for thy facrifices. rjatm 1. 8. 

2. To charge to the face with a iault; to check ; to chide ; to 

^What if they can better be content with one that can wink 
at their faults, than with him that will reprove them. Wtotg, 
3t There is no flandcr in an allow’d fool, though he do no¬ 
thing but rail; nor no railing in a known difcreet man 
though he do nothing but repi ove. Shakefp. Twe/ft, bl >g ■ 
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What if thy fon 

Prove difobedient and reprov'd , retort* 

Wherefore didft thou beget me l Miltah 

If a great perfortage undertakes an action paffionately,- kj 
it be aded with all the malice and impotency in the world, 
he fhall have enough to flatter him, but not enough to reprove 
him. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy t 

To refute ; to difprovc. 

My lords. 

Reprove my.allegation if you can. Shakefp. Henry Vfi 
4. To blame for. With of. 

To reprove one of lazinefs, they will fay, doft thou make 
idle a coat ! that is a coat for idlenefs. Carew, 

Kepro'vkr .n.J. [from reprove.] A reprehendcr ; one that 
reproves. 

Let the moft potent finner fpeak out, and tell us, whether 
he can command down the clamours and revilings of a guilty 
confcience, and impofe lilence upon that bold retr-over. Souths 
This fhall have from every one, even the reprovers of vice, 
the title of living well. Locke on Education. 

To Repru'ne. v. a. [re and prune.] To prune a liccond 
time. 

Reprune apricots and peaches, faving as many of the young 
Iikelieft Ihoots as arc well placed. Evelyn's Kalcnda•. 

Re'ptjle. adj. [reptile, Lat.] Creeping upon many feet. In 
the following lines reptile is confounded with ferpent. 

Cleanfe baits from filth, to give a tempting glofs, 
Cherifli the fully’d reptile race with mots. Gay. 

Reptile. n.f. An animal that creeps upon many feet. 

Terreftial animals may be divided into quadrupeds or rep- 
tiles, which have many feet, and l'erpcnts which have no 
Locke's Elements of Natural Pbilofophy. 
fiffily retreat! fithence no female hither, 

Confcious of focial love and nature’s rites, 

Mull dare approach, from the inferior reptile. 

To woman, form divine. Prior. 

Republican, adj. [from republick.] Placing the government 
in the people. 

Republican, n.f. [from republick.] One who thinks a com¬ 
monwealth without monarchy the beft government. 

Thefe people arc more happy in imagination than the reft 
of their neighbours, bccaufe they think themfelves fo; though 
fuch a chimerical happinefs is not peculiar to republicans. Add. 
REPU'BLICK. n.f. [refpubiica, Lat. republique, Fr.J Common¬ 
wealth ; ftate in which the power is lodged in more thanonc. 
Thofe that bv their deeds will make it biown, 

Whofe dignity they do fuftain ; 

And life, ftate, glory-, all they gain, *' Jg* 
Count the republick's, not their own. Ben;. J b.ftn. 

They are indebted many millions more than their whole 
republick is worth. Addijon's State of the War. 

Repu'diable. adj. [from repudiate.] l'it to be rejected. 

To REPU'DIATE. v. a. [repudio, Lat. repudier , l r.J To 
divorce ; to reject; to put away. 

Here is a notorious inftance of the folly of the athcifb, 
that while they repudiate all title to the kingdom of heaven, 
merely for the prefent plcafure of body, and their boaited 
tranquillity of mind, beiidcs the extreme madnefs in running 
fuch a defperate hazard after death, they unwittingly deprive 
themfelves here of that very plealurc and tranquillity they 
feck for. Bentley's Sermons. 

Let not thofe, that have repudiated the more inviting fins, 
(how themfelves philtrcd and bewitched by this. G. oj Tongue. 
Repudia TION. n.f [repudiation, Fr. from repudiate.] Di¬ 
vorce ; rejection. 

It was allowed by the Athenians, only in cafe of repudia¬ 
tion of a wife. ' Arbuibnotcn Corns. 

Repu'cnance. I r r re p U g nance Yt. from repugnant.] 

• Repu gnancy. J J L r 6 

1. Inconfiftcncy ; contrariety. , , 

But where difference is without repugnancy , that which hat.i 
been can be no prejudice to that which is. Hooker. 

It is no affront to omnipotence, if, by rcafon of the formal 
incapacity and repugnancy of the thing, we aver that the world 
could not have been made from all eternity. Bentley- 

2 . Rebuffance ; unwillingnefs ; ftrugglc of oppofite pailion. 

Why do fond men cxpol’c themfelves to battle. 

And let the foes quietly cut their throats, ' 

Without repugnancy ? Shakefp. 7 imon of A then 1. 

Thus did the paflions aff without any of their prefent jars, 
combats or repugnances, all moving with the beauty or uni¬ 
formity and the ftilnefs of compofure. South's Sermons.^ 

That which caufcs us to lofe moft of our time, ‘ s 1 ie J* 
pugnance which wc naturally have to labour. I),y‘ n - 

REPU'GNANT. adj. [repugnant, Fr. repugnant, Lat.J 

1. Difobedient; not obfequious. 

His antique fword, 

Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, , 

Repugnant to command. Shake/p • Hit - 

2. Contrary; oppoiitc. . . „ ,„ ve 

Why I rejeff the other conjeffures is ; becaufc th-> 1 

not due warrant from oblcrvation, but are clearly r ‘M'! 
thereunto- Woodward’s Natural HjJM- 

Repu GNAIsTJ.'- 
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To Repu ululate. v. n. [re and pullulo , Lat. repulluler, l r.J 

1 °'l Bough' tares repullulate, there is wheat ftill left in the 
® How el s Vocal Forejt. 

REPU'LSE. n.f. [repulfe, Fr. retulfa, Latin. J The condition 
" of being driven off or put afidc from any attempt. 

My repulfe at Hull Teemed an aff of lo rude uifloyalty, that 
my enemies had fcarce confidence enough to abet it. K. Uia. 
Nor much expeff 

A foe fo proud will firft the weaker feek'; 

So bent, the more ftlall lhamc him his repul,e. Milton. 
By fate repell’d, and with repuljcs tir d. Denham. 

To Repu lse. v. a. [repulfus, Lat.J To beat back ; to drive 

off 

° The chriftian defendants ftill repulfed them with greater 
courage than they were able to aflail them. Knolles. 

This fleer, attempting St. Minoes, were repuljed, and 
without glory or gain, returned into England. , Hayzvard. 
Man complete to have difeover’d and repuls'd 
Whatever wiles of foe or Teeming friend. Milton. 

Repu lsion-. n.f [repulfus, Lat.J The aff or power of driv¬ 
ing off from itfclf. 

Air has fomc degree of tenacity, whereby the parts attraff 
one another ; at the fame time, by their clafticity, the par¬ 
ticles of air have a power of rcpulfion or flying oft from one 


another. 


Arbuthnot. 


Repu'lsive. adj. [from repulfe.] Driving oft'; having tie 
power to beat back or drive off. 

The parts of the fait or vitriol recede from one another, 
and endeavour to expand themfelves, and get as far afunder 
as the quantity of water, in which they float, will allow ; 
and does not this endeavour imply, that they have a repulfive 
force by which they fly from one another, or that they attraff: 
the water more ftroiigly than one another ? Newton’s Upticks. 

To Repurchase. v.~a. [tv and pur chafe.] To buy again. 

Once more we fit on England’s royal throne, 
Repurchas’d with the blood of enemies; 

What valiant foe-men, like to autumn’s corn. 

Have we mow’d down in lop of all their pride ? Shakefp. 
If the fon alien thofe lands, and repurebuje them again in 
fee, the rules of deicents are to be obferved, as if he were 
the original purchafer. Hale's Law of England. 

Re putable, adj. [from repute.] Honourable ; not infamous. 
If ever any vice fhall become reputable , and be gloried in as 
a mark of greatnefs, what can we then expeff from the man 
of honour, but to fignalizc himfclf. Rogers’s Sermons. 

In the article of danger, it is as reputable to cliidc an enemy 
as defeat one. Broome. 

Re'putably. adv. [from reputable.] Without diferedit. 

To many fuch worthy magiftrates, who have thus reputably 
filled the chief feats of power in this great city, I am now 
addrefling my difcotirfe. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Reputa'TION. n.f. [reputation, Fr. from repute.] Credit; 
honour; character of good. 

Reputation is an idle and moft falfe impofition; oft got 
without merit, and loft without deferving : you have loft no 
reputation at all, unlefs you repute yourfelf fuch a lole'r. Shak. 

Verfoy, upon the lake of Geneva, lias the reputation of 
being extremely poor and beggarly. Addifon. 

A third interprets motions, looks and eyes ; 

At ev’ry word a reputation dies. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

To REPU' 1 E. v. a. [reputo, Lat. reputer, Fr.J To hold ; 
to account; to think. 

The king was reputed a prince moft prudent. Shakefp. 

I do repute her grace 

The rightful heir to England’s royal feat. Shakefp. 

„ I do know of thofe. 

That therefore only arc reputed wife. 

For faying nothing. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

Men, fuch as chule 

Law practice for mere gain, boldly repute 
Worfe titan embrothel’d firumpets proftitute. Donne. 
If the grand vizier be fo great, as he is reputed ; in politicks 
he will never confent to an invafion of Hungary. Temple. 

RepuVe. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Character; reputation. 

2 . F.llablifhcd opinion. 

He who reigris 

Monarch in hcav’n, till then as one fccure. 

Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. Milton. 

Repu'teless. adj. [from repute.] Difreputable ; difgraceful! 
A word not inelegant, but out of ufe. 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown. 

Had left me in rejutelefs banifliment, 

A fellow of no mark nor livelihood. Shakeft Hen V 

REQUEST, n.f. [requefle, Fr.J Jl ' 

1. Petition; entreaty. 

But afk what you would have reform’d, 

I will both hear and grant you your requcjls. Shakefp. 

Haman ftood up to make rcquejl for his life to Either. Ejih. 


R E Q w 

All thy requeft for man, accepted fon ! . 

Obtain ; ’ all thy requejl was my decree. Milton's Pa>\ Loft. 

A(k him to lend 

To this, the laft requejl that I fhall fend, 

A gentle ear. . . Denham. 

i. Demand ; repute ; credit; ftate of being defired. 

Tullus Aufidius will appear well in the.'e wars, his great 
bpnoler Coriolanus being now in no requejl of his country. 

1 Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Whilft this vanity of thinking, that men are oblige.! to 
write either fyftems or nothing, is in requejl, many excellent 

notions are fupprefled. '/l' 

Knowledge and fame were in as great requejl as wealth 
among us how. Temple. 

I'o Request, v. a. [reqt/ejler, Fr.J To alk ; to folicite; to 
entreat. 

To-night we hold a folemn fupper. Sir, 

And I’ll requejl your prelence. 1 Shakefp. Macbeth. 

It was to be rcquejled of Almighty God by prayer, that 
thole kings would ferioufly fulfil all that hope of peace. Kuo les. 

The virgin quire for her r cquejl, 

The god that fits at marriage feaft; 

He at their invoking came. 

But with a fcarce well-lighted flame. Milton. 

In things not unlawful, great perfons cannot be properly 
laid to rcquejl, bccaufe all things confidered, they mull not 
be denied. • South's Sermons • 

Request fr. n.f. [from requejl.] Petitioner; foliciter. 

To Requi'cicen. v. a. [re and quicken.] To reanimate. 

By and by the din of war ’gan pierce 
His ready fenfe, when ftraight his doubled fpirit 
Req iicken’d whit in flelh was fatigate. 

And to the battle came he. Shakefp. Coriolanus: 

RE'SyjJIEM. n.f. [Latin.J 

1. A hymn in which they implore for the dead requiem or reft. 

We Ihould profane the fcrvice of the dead. 

To fing a requiem and fuch peace to her, 

As to peace-parted fouls. 

2 . Reft ; quiet ; peace. Not in ufe. 

The midwife kneel’d at my mother’s throes. 

With pair! produc’d, and nurs’d for future woes; 

Elle had I an eternal requiem kept, 

And in the arms of peace for ever flept. Sandys. 

Requj RAble. adj. [from require.] Fit to be required. 

It contains the certain periods of times, and all circum- 
ftances requirable in a hiftory to inform. Hale. 

To REQUI'RE. v. a. [ require, Lat. requerir, Fr.J 

1. To demand ; to afk a thing as of right. 

Ye me require 

A thing without the compafs of my wit; 

For both the lineage and the Certain fire. 

From which I fprung, are from me hidden yfet. Spenfer. 

We do require them of you, fo to ufe them, 

As we fhall find their merits. Shakefp. King Lear; 

1 his, the very law of nature teaCheth us to dci, and this 
the law of God requireth alfo at our hands. Spe/man. 

This imply’d 

Subjeffion, but requir’d with gentle fway. Milton: 

Ult our alliance other lands delir’d. 

And what we feek of you, of us requir'd. Dry den. 

God, when he gave the wbrld in common to all mankind, 
commanded men alfo to labour, and the penury of his con¬ 
dition required it. Locke. 

2. To make neceftary ; to need. 

1 he king’s bufinefs r equired hafte. 1 Sam. xxi. 8. 

High from the ground the branches would require 
Thy utmolt reach. Milton. 

But why, alas ! do mortal men complain ; 

God gives us what he knows our wants require , 

T> thin S s than thofe which we defire. Dry den. 

RL QJJIbll E. adj. [requiftus, Lat.J Neceftary; needful; 
required by the nature of things. 

When God new modelled "the world by the introduffion 
of a new religion, and that in the room of one fet up by him- 
lelf, it was requifite , that he Ihould recommend it to the rea- 
mns of men with the fame authority and evidence that en¬ 
forced. the former. c 

f, .j „ v . .... eouth s he rr.ons . 

t-old calleth the {pints to fuccour, and therefore they can¬ 
not fo well clofe and go together in the head, which is ever 
requeue to fleep. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

1 repare your foul with all thofe neceftary graces, that are 
more immediately requijite to this performance. Wake 

Requisite, n.f Any thing neceftary. 

Res non parta labore, fed retina, was thought by a noet to 
be one of the requifttes to a happy life. ' Dryden 

For want of thefe requires, moft of our ingenious youn* 
men take up fome cried up Engl.fh poet, adore him, and imi- 
tate him, without knowing wherein lie is dcfcffivc. Dryden 
rinsGod on his part has declared for the requifttes on ours! 
whatwemuftdo to obtain thefe bleffings, is tl/e great bufi¬ 
nefs of us all to know. 6 Wake 

Re'qi’isitely. 
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RES 

Re quisitely. adv. [from rcquiftc.] NcccIIarily ; in a rc- 
quifite manner. 

^ e difeem how requiftely the fevcral parts of feripture are 
fitted to fevcral times, perfons, and occurrences. Boyle. 

Requisiteness. n.f. [from requifitc.] Neccftitv ; the (late 
of being requifite. 

Difcerning how exquifitely the feveral parts of feripture 
are fitted to the feveral times, perfons and occurrences in¬ 
tended, we (hall difeover not only the fenfe of the oblcurcr 
paffages, but the requijitenefs of their having been written lo 
obfeurely. Boyle. 

Requi'tal. n.f. [from requite.'] 

i. Return for any good or bad office ; retaliation. 

Should we take the quarrel of fermons in hand, and re¬ 
venge their caufe by requital , thrufting prayer in a manner 
out of doors under colour of long preaching ? Hooker. 

Since you 

Wear your gentle limbs in my affairs. 

Be bold, you do fo grow in my requital, 

As nothing can unroot you. Soak. Ait's well that ends well. 

We hear 

Such goodnefs of yourjufticc, that our foul 
Cannot but yield you forth to publick thanks. 

Forerunning your requital. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf. 

I fee you are obfequious in your love, and I profefs requi- 
l a }‘ _ Shakefpeare. 

No merit their averfion can remove. 

Nor ill requital can efface their love. Waller. 

1. Reward ; rccompenfe. 

He afk’d me for a fong, 

And in requital op’d his leathern fcrip. 

And fhew’d me fimples of a thoufand names. 

Telling their ftrange and vigorous faculties. Milton. 

I have ta’en a cordial. 

Sent by the king or Haly, in requital 
Of all my miferies, to make me happy. Denham. 

In all the light that the heavens bellow upon this lower 
world, though the lower world cannot equal their benefac¬ 
tion, yet with a kind of grateful return it reflefts thofe rays, 
that it cannot rccompenfe ; fo that there is l'ome return how¬ 
ever, though there can be n o requital. South's Sermons. 

To REQUI TE, v. a. [requiter, Fr.] To repay; to retaliate 
good or ill; to recompenle. 

If he love me to madnefs, I fhall never requite him. Shak. 
He hath requited me evil for good. i Sam. xxv. 21. 

Open not thine heart to every man, left he requite thee 
with a fhrewd turn. EcJuf. viii. 19. 

When Jofeph’s brethren (aw that their father was dead, 
they faid, Jofeph will requite us all the evil we did. Gcnefis I. 

An avenger againft his enemies, and one that fhall requite 
kindnefs to his friends. Eccluf. xxx. 6. 

Him within protect from harms ; 

He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 

That call fame on fuch gentle acts as thefe. Milton. 

Great idol of mankind, we neither claim 
The praife of merit, nor afpire to fame ! 

J Tis all we beg thee to conceal from fight 
Thofe afts of goodnefs which themfelves requite: 

O let us ftill the fecret joy partake. 

To follow virtue ev’n for virtue’s fake. Pope. 

Unhappy Wallace, 

Great patriot heroe ! ill requited chief ! Thomfon. 

Re’remouse. n.f. [hpepcmuj-, Saxon.] A bat. 

Re'rf.ward. n.f. The rear or laft troop. 

Resa'le. n.f. [re and fate.] Sale at fecond hand. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for refale , where they 
are not reflrained, are great means to enrich. Bacon. 

ToResalu'te. v. a. [refaluto, Lat. refaluer, Fr.] To falute 
or greet anew. 

We drew her up to land. 

And trod ourfclves the refalutcd fand. Chapman. 

To refalute the world with facrcd light, 

Leucothca wak’d. Milton. 

To Resai'l. v. a. [re and failt\ To fail back. 

From Pvl c refilling, and the Spartan court. 

Horrid to (peak ! in ambufh is decreed Pope's Odyffey. 

To Rescind, v. a. [refeindo, Lat. ref cinder, Fr.J To cut off; 
to abrogate a law. 

It is the impofmg a facramental obligation upon him, which 
being the condition, upon the performance whereof all the 
promifes of cndlefs blifs are made over, it is not poffible to 
refeind or difclaim the Handing obliged by it. Hammond. 

I fpake againft the teft, but was not heard ; 

Thefe to refeind, and peerage to reftore. Dryden. 

Rescission, n.f. [refifion, Fr. refeifus, Lat.] The aft of 
cutting off; abrogation. 

If any infer rejeiffton of their eftatc to have been for idola¬ 
try, that the governments of all idolatrous nations fhould be 
alfo dillolved, it followeth not. Bacon. 

Resci'ssory. ad). [refcifbire, Fr. refeifus, Lat.] Having the 
power to cut off. 

To Rescri'be. v. a. [ referiho , Lat. refer ire, Fr.] 

r. To write back. 
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Whenever a prince on bis being cohfulted referibis or v-iit? 
back I oleramus, ho difpcnles With that aft otherwi . ^ 

kwfuI - P«re,g£ 


2. To write over again 


Calling for more paper to referile them, he fliewed him 
the difference betwixt the ink-box and the land-box. IP-J!} 
Re'script. n.f. [referit, Fr. rferiptum, Lat.J Edift D f ‘ ‘ 
emperour. 

One finding a great mafs of money digged under ground 
and being fomewhat doubtful, fignified ‘it to the emperor* 
who made a / efeript thus ; Ufe it. Bacon's Apophthegmr 

The popes, in fuch cafes, where canons were lilent, did* 
after the manner ~ e -- - ----- ■ •’ - * 


of the Roman emperors, write back their 
determinations, which were filled referipts or decretal cpiffl es 

" f 1 . Ayliffc's Pa-ngoZ 

To let free Irom any 


having the force of laws 
1 o RE SCUE, v. a. [ refcorre , old Fr.] 
violence, confinement, or danger. 

Sir Scudamore, after long iorrow, in the end met with 
Britomartis, who fuccoured him and refkewed his love. Spent' 
My uncles both are flain in refeuing me. Shakcip, 

We’re befet with thieves; 

Refcue thy millrefs, if thou be a man. Shakefp. 

Dr. Bancroft undt rftood the church excellently, and had 
almoft refued it out of the hands of the Calvinian party. Clar. 

He that is fo fure of his particular eleftion, as to refolve 
he can never fall, if he commit thofe afts, againft which 
feripture is plain, that they that do them ihafl not inherit 
eternal life, mull ncceflarily refolve, that nothing but the re¬ 
moving his fundamental error can refcue him from the fuper- 
ftruftivc. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Who was that juft man, whom had not heav’il 
Refcu'd , had in his righteoufnefs been loft ? Milton, 

Riches cannot refcue from the grave. 

Which claims alike the monarch and the flave. Dryden. 
Re'scue. n.J. [refcoufc, refcojfe, old Fr. refeifus, low Lat.] 
Deliverance from violence, danger, or confinement. 

How comes it, you 

Have holp to make this refcue. Shakefp. Coriolam. 

Re'scuer. n.f. [from refcue.] One that rclcues. 
Resea'rch. n.f. [recherche, Fr.J Enquiry; fearch. 

By a ffeilful application of thofe notices, may be gained in 
fuch ref-arches the accelerating and bettering of fruits, empty¬ 
ing mines and draining fens. ~ Glanvill's Scepf 

I fubmit thofe miftakes, into which I may have fallen, to 
the better confideration of others, who fhall have made re- 
fearch into this bufinefs with more felicity. Holder. 

A felicity adapted to every rank, fuch as the refearcbes of 
human wifdom fought for, but could not difeover. Rogers. 
7 o Resea rch. v. a. [rechercher, Fr.J To examine; to 
enquire. 

It is not eafy to refearch with due diftinftion, in the aftions 
of eminent perfonages, both how much may have been blc- 
milhcd by the envy of others, and what was corrupted by 
their own felicity. Wotton's Buckingham. 

To Resea't. v. a. [re and feat. ] To feat again. 

When he’s produc’d, will you refeat him 
Upon his father’s throne ? Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Resei zer. n. f. One that feizes again. 

Reseizure, n.f. [re and feizure.] Repeated feizure; feizure 
a fecond time. 

Here we have the charter of foundation ; it is now the 
more eafy to judge of the forfeiture or refeizure: deface the 
image, and you divert the right. Bacon. 

Resemblance, n.f. [refemblance, Fr.] Likencfs ; fimilitude; 
reprefentation. 

Thele fenfible things, which religion hath allowed, are 
refemblanccs formed according to things fpiritual, whercunto 
they ferve as a hand to lead, and a way to direft. Hooker. 
Faired refemblance of thy maker fair, 

7 hee all things living gaze on. Milton. 

One main end of poetry' and painting is to pleafe ; they 
bear a great refemblance to each other. Dryden s Dufnfnoy. 

The quality produced hath commonly no refemblance with 
the thing producing it; wherefore, we look on it as a bare 
eftedt of power. Locke. 

They are but weak refrmblances of our intentions, faint and 
imperfect copies that may acquaint us with the general defi«n, 
but can never exprefs the life of the original. Addfon. 

So chymifts boaft they have a powV, 

From the dead afhes of a flow’r. 

Some faint refemblance to produce. 

But not the virtue. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

I cannot help remarking the refemblance betwixt him and 
our author in qualities, fame, and fortune. Pope- 

7 'o Rese mble. v. a. [refetnbler, Fr.] 
l* To compare ; to reprefent as like fomething elfe. 

Moft fafely may we refemble ourfelves to God, in refpeftof 
that pure faculty, which is never feparate from the love of 
God. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

The torrid parts of Africk are rejembled to a libbard’s Ikin, 
the diftance of whofe fpots reprefent the difperfenefs of ha¬ 
bitations. . Brtretuopd on Languages. 

8 2. To 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langui 
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• fcmmc wc are afraid that the like misfortunes may 

IsZeTm SiaZ who 

To rCvk * * V andy.W,J To fend back ; to lend 
again. Not in ufe. 

5 I fent to her, by this fame coxcomb. 

Tokens and letters, which (he did rejend. Shakefp. 

To RESE'NT. v.a [reffentir, Fr.J 

1 To take well or ill. . e ,. 

A ferious confideration of the mineral treafures of his ter¬ 
ritories, and the pradical difeoveries of them by way of my 
philofophical theory, he then fo well refuted, that afterwards, 
tioon a mature digeftion of my whole defign, he commanded 
me to let your lordlhips underftand, how great an inclination 

• he hath to further fo hopeful a work. f acon .‘ 

2 . To take ill ; to confider as an injury or affront. 1 his is 

now the moft ulual fenfe. 

7 ’hou with fcorn 

And anger would'ft re frit the offer’d wrong. Milton. 

Resente R n.f [from refent. J One who feels injuries deeply. 
The earl was the word philofopher, being a great ref enter, 
?nd a weak diffembler of the lead difgrace. Wit ton. 

Rfse'ntful. ad], [refent and full.] Malignant; eafily pro¬ 
voked to anger, and long retaining it. 

Resf/ntincly. adv. [from re.entmg.] With deep lenie; 
with ftrong perception ; with anger. 

Hylobares judicioufly and rejentmgly recapitulates your main 
reafonings. More's Divine Dialogues, 

Resentment, n.f. [rejfentimenty Fr.] 

1. Strong perception of good or ill. 

He retains vivid refentments of the more foil'd morality. 

Mo e's Divine Dialogues. 
Some faces we admire and dote on ; others, in our impar¬ 
tial apprehenfions, no lefs deferving, we can behold without 
rejentment ; yea, with an invincible difregard. Glanvill. 

' What he hath of fenfible evidence, the very grand work 
of his demonftration, is but the knowledge of his own re - 
fentmrnt ; but how the fame things appear to others, they 
only know that arc confcious to them ; and how they are in 
themfelves, only he that made them. Glanvill"s Scepf. 

2 . Deep fenfe of injury. 

Can heav’nly minds fuch high refentment (how. 

Or exercife their fpight in human woe ? Dryden. 

I cannot, without feme envy, and a juft refentment againft 
the oppofite conduct of others, refledl upon that gencroiity, 
wherewith the heads of a ftruggling faction treat thofe who 
will undertake to hold a pen in their defence. Swift. 

Reservation, n.f. [referuation, Fr.] 

1. Refcrve; concealment of fomething in the mind. 

Nor had I any refervations in my own foul, when I paffed 
that bill, nor repentings after. King Charles. 

We fwear with Jefuitical equivocations and mental refer¬ 
vations. Sanderfon againjl the Covenant. 

2 . Something kept back ; fomething not given up. 

Ourfelf by monthly courfe. 

With refervation of an hundred knights, 

By you to be fuftain’d, (hall our abode 
Make with you by due turns. Shakefp. King Lear. 

This is academical rejervation in matters of eafy truth, or 
rather fccptical infidelity againft the evidence of reafon. Bro. 

Thefe opinions Steele and his faflion are endeavouring to 
propagate among the people concerning the prefent miniftry ; 
with what refervation to the honour of the queen, I cannot 
determine. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

3. Cuftody; (late of being treafured up. 

He will’d me, 

In heedful’ft refervation , to beftow them 
As notes, whofe faculties inclufive were. 

More than they of note. Shakefp. 

Resf.'rvatory. n.f. [refervoi-, Fr.] Place in which any 
thing is referved or kept. 

How I got fuch notice of that fubterranean refervatory as to 
make a computation of the water now concealed therein 
perufe the propofttions concerning earthquakes. Woodward. 

To RESERVE, v.a. [referver, Fr. refervo, I,at.] 

1. To keep in (lore ; to lave to feme other purpofe. 

I could add many probabilities of the names of places; 
but they lhould be too long for this, and 1 referve them for 
an °‘ h "- , , Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Haft thou feen the treafures of the hail, which 1 have re¬ 
ferved againft the day of trouble ? J 0 b xxxviii. a 7. 

David houghed all the chariot horfes, but referved of them 
for an hundred chariots. 2 Sam. viii. 4. 

I lowers 

Referv'd from night, and kept for thee in (lore. Milton. 

2 . 7 'o retain ; to keep ; to hold. 

Refcrve thy (late, with better judgment check 
This hideous rafhnefs. Shakefp. 

Will he referve his anger for ever ? will he keep it to the 

end i r* 

- T , . . Jcr. 111.5. 

3. I o lay up to a future tune. 

1 he Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temp- 
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Walfh. 
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tations, and to referve the unjuft unto the day of judgment to 
bepunilhed. ^ r 2 Peter ii. 9. 

The breach feems like the failures of an earthquake, and 
threatens to fwallow all that attempt to clofe it, and referyts 
its cure only for omnipotence. Decay of P‘ et >'- 

Conceal your efteem and love in your own bread, and re¬ 
ferve your kind looks and language for private hours. Swift. 

Rlse'rve. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Store kept untouched. 

The affent may be withheld upon this fuggeftion, that I 
know not yet all that may be faid : and therefore, though I 
be beaten, it is not neceflary I fhould yield, not knowing 
what forces there are in referve behind. Locke. 

2 . Something kept for exigence. 

The virgins, belides the oil in their lamps, carried iikewife 
a referve in feme other veffel for a continual fupply. Tillotfon. 

3. Something concealed in the mind. 

However any one may concur in the general fcheme, it is 
ftill with certain referves and deviations, and with a falvo to 
his own private judgement. Addfon s Freeholder. 

4. Exception; prohibition. 

Is knowledge fo defpis’d ? 

Or envy," or what rferve forbids to tafte ? Milton. 

5. Exception in favour. 

Each has feme darling luft, which pleads for a referve , and 
which they would fain reconcile to the expectations of re¬ 
ligion. Rogers's Sermons. 

6. Modefty; caution in perfona! behaviour. 

Ere guardian thought cou’d bring its fcatter’d aid. 

My foul furpriz’d, and from herfelf disjoin’d, 

Left all referve , and all the fox behind. Prior. 

Rese'rved. adj. [from referve.] 

1. Modeft ; not loofely free. 

To all obliging, yet referv'd to all. 

None could himfelf the favour’d lover call. 

2. Sullen ; not open ; not frank. 

Nothing referv'd or fullen was to fee, 

But fweet regards. Dryden. 

Rese'rVedlY. adv. [from referved.] 

1. Not with franknefs; not with opennefs; with referve. 

I mud give only (hort hints, and write but obfeurely and 
refervedly , until I have opportunity to exprefs my fentiments 
with greater copioufnefs and pcrfpicuity. Woodward. 

2 . Scrupuloufly; coldly. 

He fpeaks rejerv’dly, but he fpeaks with force; 

Nor can it word be chang’d but for a worfe. Pope. 

Rese'rvedness. n.f. [from referved.] Clofenefs; want of 
franknefs ; want of opennefs. 

Obferve their gravity 

And their refervednefs, their many cautions 
Fitting their perfons. Ben], Johnfon's Cafaline. 

By formality, I mean fomething more than ceremony and 
complement, even a folemn refervednefs, which may well 
confift with honefty. Wet ton. 

There was great warinefs and refervednefs, and fo great a 
jealoufy of each other, that they had no mind to give or re¬ 
ceive vifits. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Diflimulation can but juft guar! a man within the compafs 
of his own perfonal concerns, which yet may be more effec¬ 
tually done by that filence and r efervednefs , that every man 
may innocently praclife. South's Sermons. 

Resf/rver. n.f. [from referve.] One that referves. 

Reservoi'r. n.f. [reservoir, Fr.J Place where any thing is 
kept in ftore. 

There is not a fpring or fountain, but are well provided 
with huge cifterns and rejervoirs of rain and fnow-water Add. 

Who fees pale Mammon pine amidft his ftore. 

Sees but a backward fteward for the poor ; 

This year a rejervoir, to keep and fpare; 

„ ^fountain fpouting through his heir. PoPe. 

1 o RESE I ILL. v.a. [re zni fettle.] To fettle a^ain. 

Will the houfe of Auftria yield the lead article, even of 
ufurped prerogative, to refettle the minds of thofe princes in 
the alliance, who are alarmed at the confequcnces of the 
emperor’s death. Swift 

Resettlement, n.f. [from rfettle.] J “ 

1. 7 ‘he aft of fettling again. 

To the quieting of my paflions, and the refettlcment of my 
di compofed foul, I conhder that grief is the moft abfiird of 

, v ■ Norris ’ s Mfcellanics. 

2. 1 he (late of fettling again. J 

Some roll their calk to mix it with the lees, and after a 
refrttlement, they rack it. Mortimer's Hufbandry 

Rfsiance n.f [from ref an:.] Refidence ; abode; dwel¬ 
ling. Refance and refant arc now only ufed in law 

The king forthwith banifhed all Flemings out of his kin«- 
dom, commanding his merchant adventurers, which had% 

ReSfANT^A ntwerp, t° return. Bacon's Henry VII. 

RESI AN 7 . adj. [refcant, hr.] Refidcnt; prefent in a place 
Sol> man was come as far as Sophia, where the 7 ’urk:, P irrcat 

,““w“ca»^T ,s Wwy'utthcHuV 

The AIKW, he „ „ f J 

21 R To RESIDE. 
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R E Si 

To RESIDE. v. n. [refideo, Lat. refider , Fr.] 

To have abode ; to live ; to dwell; to be prefent. 

How can God with fuch refide ? Milton. 

In no fix’d place the happy fouls refide j 
In groves we live, and lie on molly beds. Dryden’s /Ends. 

2. [Rtfido, Lat.] To fink ; to fubfide ; to fall to the bottom. 
Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, turn into 
a mouldy fubftance ; there refiling in the bottom a fair cloud 
and a thick oil on the top. Boyle. 

Re sidence, n.f. [refdence , Fr.] 

1. A£t of dwelling in a place. 

Something holy lodges in that breaft. 

And with thefe raptures moves the vocal air, 

To teftify his hidden refdence. Milton. 

There was a great familiarity between the confeflbr and 
duke William ; for the confeflbr had often made confiderable 
refdences in Normandy. Hale's Law of EnAand. 

2 . Place of abode ; dwelling. 

Within the infant rind of this fmall flower, 

Poifon hath refdence and medicine power. Shakefp. 

Underftand the fame 

Of filh within their wat’ry refdence. Milton's Par. Lof. 
Caprea had been the retirement of Auguftus for fome time, 
and the refdence of Tiberius for fevcral years. Addifon. 

3. [From ref do, Lat.] That which fettles at the bottom of 
liquours. 

Separation is wrought by weight, as in the ordinary ref¬ 
dence or fettlcmcnt of liquors. Bacon. 

Our cleared waters, and fuch as feem fimplc unto fenfe, 
are much compounded unto reafon, as may be obferved-in 
the evaporation of water, wherein, befides a terreous ref¬ 
dence, fome fait is alfo found. Brown's Vidgar Errours. 

Re'sident. adj. [refdens , Lat. refdcnt, Fr.] Dwelling or 
having abode in any place. 

I am not concerned in this objection ; not thinking it ne- 
ccflary, that Chrift Ihould be perfonally prefent or rejident on 
earth in the millenium. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

He is not faid to be ref dent in a place, who comes thither 
with a purpofe of retiring immediately ; fo alfo he is faid to 
be abfent, who is ablent with his family. Ay life's Parergon. 

Resident, n.f. [from the adj.] An agent, miniller, or officer 
refiding in any diftant place with the dignity of an ambaflador. 

The pope fears the Englifh will Tufter nothing like a 
ref dent or conful in his kingdoms. Addifon. 

Residentiary, adj. [from ref dent.] Holding refidence. 
Chrift was the conductor of the Ifraelitcs into the land of 
Canaan, and their refidentiary guardian. More. 

Rfsi'dual. ) adj. [from refduum , Lat.] Relating to the 
Resi'duary. i refidue; relating to the part remaining. 

’Tis enough to lofe the legacy, or the refduary advantage 
of the eftate left him by the deceafed. Ay life. 

Re'sidue. n.f. [refdu, Fr. refduum, Lat.] The remaining 
part; that which is left. 

The caufes are all fuch as expel the moft volatile parts of 
the blood, and fix the refdue. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

To Resie ge. v. a. [re and fiege, Fr.] To feat again. Obfolete. 
In wretched prilon long he did remain. 

Till they outreigned had their utmoft date. 

And then therein refeiged was again, 

And ruled long with honourable ftate. Fairy fjuccn, b. ii. 
To RESPGN. v. a. [refgner, Fr. refgno, Lat.] 

1. To give up a claim or pofl’effion. 

Refgn 

Your crown and kingdom, indire<SUy held. Shakefp. 

I’ll to the king, and fignify to him. 

That thus I have refgn'd to you my charge* Shakefp. 

To her thou didft refgn thy place. Milton. 

Phoebus refgns his darts, and Jove 
His thunder, to the god of love. Denham. 

Ev’ry Ifmena would refgn her breaft ; 

And ev’ry dear Hippolytus be bleft. Prior. 

2. To yield up. 

Whoever fhall refgn their reafons, either from the root of 
deceit in themfelves, or inability to refift fuch trivial ingana- 
tions from others, although their condition may place them 
above the multitude, yet are they ftill within the line of 
vulgarity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Defirous to refgn and render back 
All I receiv'd. Milton. 

Tbofe, who always refgn their judgment to the laft man 
they heard or read, truth never finks into thofe men’s minds ; 
but, camclcon-like, they take the colour of what is laid be¬ 
fore them, and as foon lofe and refgn it to the next that 
comes in their way. Locke. 

3. To give up in confidence. With up emphatical. 

What more reafonable, than that we fliould in all things 
refgn up ourfelves to the will of God. Tillotjon. 

4. Tofubmit; particularly to fubmit to providence. 

Happy the man, who ftudies nature’s laws. 

His mind pofi'cffing in a quiet ftate, 

Fearlefs of fortune, and refgn'd to fate: Dryden. 

A firm, yet cautious, mind. 

Sincere, though prudent; conftant, yet refgn'd. Pope. 


r f R E S 

5. To fubmit without refiftance or murmur. 

What thou art, refgn to death. SbaiefpiHenn VT 

Resignation, n.f. [refgnat ion, Fr.J 

1. The a£l of refigning or giving up a claim or pofieflion. 

Do that office of thine own good will j 
The refgnation of thy ftate and crown. Shakefp. j&j tt 
H e intended to procure a refgnation of the rights of th' 
king’s majefty’s filters and others, entitled to the polTeffi on 
thecrown. /y J 

2. Submiflion ; unrefifting acquiescence. 

We cannot exped, that any one fhould readily quit his own 
opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind refgnation to an au¬ 
thority, which the underftanding acknowledges nor. Lock 
There is a kind of fluggifh refgnation, as well as poornefs 
and degeneracy of fpirit, in a ftate of flavery, that very f ew 
will recover themfelves out of it. Addi/ii 

3. Submiflion without murmur to the will of God. 
Resi'gner. n.f. [from refgn.] One that refigns. 
Resi'gnment. n.f. [from rejign.] Atft of refigning. 

Kesi hence. \ n. f [from rejilio, Lat.] I he act of ftartin» 
Resiliency. \ or leaping back. 0 

If you ftrike a ball fidclong, the rebound will be as much 
the contrary way; whether there be any fuch reflienie i n 
echoes, that is, whether a man fhall hear better it he ftand 
afide the body repercufling, than if he ftand where hefpeaketh 
may be tried. Bacon's Natural Hifton, 

Resi'lient. adj. [reftliens, Lat.] Starting orlprineing back.' 
Resili tion. n. J. [refilio, Lat.j I he act ot ipringimr back 1 
rcfilience. “ 0 ’ 

RESIN, n.f [refine, Fr. refna, Lat.] The fat fulphurous 
parts of fome vegetable, which is natural or procured by art 
and will incorporate with oil or fpirit, not an aqueous men- 
ftruum. J&uincy. 

Resinous, adj , [from refin ; refneux, Fr.J Containing rein: 
confiftiiig of refin. 

Ref nous gums, diflolved in fpirit of wine, are let fall again, 
if the fpirit be copioufly diluted. Boyle on Colours. 

Re sinousness. n. J. [from ref nous.] T he quality of being 
refinous. 6 

Resipiscence. n.f. [r efpi fence, Fr. refpifeentia, low Lat.] 
Wil'dom after the fact ; repentance. 

To RESIST, v. a. [refifto, Lat. reffter, Fr ] 

1. To oppofc ; to act againft. 

All the regions 

Do feemingly revolt; and, who refift, 

Are mock’d for valiant ignorance. 

And perifh conftant fools. Shakefp. Coriftanm. 

Submit to God ; refft the devil, and he will flee. Ja. iv. 

2. To not admit impreflion or force. 

Nor keen nor folid could refift that edge. Milton. 

Resi stance. } [ref/lance, Fr. This word, like many others, 
Rksi stence. J is differently written, as it is fuppofed to have 
come from the Latin or the French.] 

1. The act of refilling; oppofition. 

Demetrius, feeing that the land was quiet, and that no rt- 
fftance was made againft him, fent away all his forces. 1 Mac. 

2. The quality of not yielding to force or external impreflion. 

The refjlance of bone to cold is greater than of flefh; for 
that the flefh fhrinketh, but the bone refylcth, whereby the 
cold becomcth more eager. Bacon. 

Mufick fo foftens and difarms the mind. 

That not an arrow does rejifance find. Waller. 

The idea of folidity we receive by our touch, and it ariles 
from the refiftance which we find in body to the entrance of 
any other body into the place it poflefl'es. Locke. 

But that part of the refftence , which arifes from the vis 
inertia:, is proportional to the denfity of the matter, and can¬ 
not be diminifhed by dividing the matter into l'maller,parts, 
nor by any other means, than by decreafing the denfity of 
the medium. Newton's (Jptich. 

Resjstibi'lity. n.f [from rcfftible.] Quality of refilting. 
Whether the rcfjhbility of Adam’s realon did not equiva¬ 
lence the facility of Eve’s feduiftion, we refer unto ichool- 
nien - Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

1 he name body, being the complex idea of cxtciilion and 
refftibility, together, in the fame fubjeft, thefe two ideas arc 
not exadlly one and the fame. Locke. 

Resistible, adj. [from refift.] That may be refilled. 

That is irrefiftible; this, though potent, yet is in its own. na¬ 
ture rcfftible by the will of man ; though it many times pre¬ 
vails by its efficacy. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Resistless, adj. [from refift.] Irrefiftable ; that cannot be 
oppofed. 

Our own eyes do every where behold the fudden and rt- 
ftftlcf aflaults of death. ' Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World. 
All at once to force rcfftlcjs way. Milton. 

Since you can love, and yet your error fee, 

The fame refiftlejs power may plead for me. Dryden. 
She chang’d her flate; 

Refftlefs in her love, as in her hate. Dtyden. 

Though thine eyes refftlefs glances dart, 

A ftronger charm is thine, a generous heart. Logit. 

Resolvable- 
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Reso'lyable. adj. [from reflve.] 

1 That mav be analyfed or feparated. 

Pride is of fuch intimate connexion with ingratitude, that 
the actions of ingratitude feem direflly rejolvable into pride, 
as the principal reafon of them. South. 

As the ferum of the blood is refolvabU by a fmall heat, a 
greater heat coagulates, fo as to turn it horny like parch¬ 
ment. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Capable of folution or of being made lefs obfeure. 

The effect is wonderful in all, and the caufes bcfirefhable 
from obfervations made in the countries themfelves, the parts 
through which they pafs. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Resoluble, adj. [rcjoluble, Fr. re and folubilis, Lat.] That 
may be melted or diflolved. 

Three is not prccifely the number of the diflindl elements, 
whereinto mixt bodies are refoluble by fire. Boyle. 

To RESOTVE. v. a. [refolvo, Lat. rejou/lrc, Fr.] 

I. To inform ; to free from a doubt or difficulty. 

In all things then are our confciences beft refohed, and in 
moft agreeable fort unto God and nature refolvcd, when they 
are fo far perfuaded, as thofe grounds of perfuafion will 
bear. Hooker, b. n.f. 7. 

Give me fome breath. 

Before I pofitively fpeak in this; 

I will rejolve your grace immediately. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

I cannot brook delay, refolve me now ; 

And what your pleafure is, fhall fatisfy me. Shakejp. 

Refolve me, ftrangers, whence and what you are? D yd. 

2 To folve ; to clear. 

Examine, lift, and refolve their alleged proofs, till you 
come to the very root whence they fpring, and it fhall clearly 
appear, that the moft which can be infered upon fuch plenty 
of divine teftimonies, is only this, that fome things, which 
they maintain, do feem to have been out of feripture not ab¬ 
surdly gathered. Hooker , b. ii. f. 7. 

I rejolve the riddle of their loyalty, and give them oppor¬ 
tunity to let the world fee, they mean not what they do, but 
what they fay. King Charles. 

Fie always bent himfclf rather judicioufly to rejolve, than 
by doubts to perplex a bufinefs. Hayward. 

The gravers, when they have attained to the knowledge 
of thefe repoles, will eafily refolve thofe difficulties which per¬ 
plex them. Dryden’s Dufrejnoy. 

The man, who would refolve the work"of fate, 

May limit number. Prior. 

Happinefs, it was prefently refined by all, muft be fome 
one uniform end, proportioned to the capacities of human 
. nature, attainable by every man, independent on fortune. 

Rogers’s Sermons 

3. To fettle in an opinion. 

Long fince we were reflved of your truth. 

Your faithful fcrvice, and your toil in war. Shakefp. 

4. To fix in a determination. 

Good proof 

This day affords, declaring thee refolv'd 

To undergo with me one guilt. ALiltan. 

I run to meet th’ alarms, 

Refolv'd on death, refolv'd to die in arms. Dryden. 

Rejolv'd for fea, the Haves thy baggage pack; 

Nothing retards thy voyage, unlefs 

Thy other lord forbids voluptuoufnefs. Dryden's Perf us. 

5. To fix in conflancy; to confirm. 

Quit prefently the chapel,, or refolve you 
For more amazement: 

I’ll make the flatue move. Rhnk,rn 

6. To melt; to diflblve. JP ’ 

Rc/o/ving is bringing a fluid, which is new concreted, into 
the date of fluidity again. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

V egctable falts rejolve the coagulated humours of a human 
bod)’, and attenuate, by ftmiulating the folids, and diftolvin^ 

Into what can we refolve this flrong inclination of mankind 

fon of fo ,° r ? V? lto g« thcr ^unimagmaWe, but that the rea¬ 
fon of fo umverfa a confent fhould be conftant. Tillotfon. 

1 e immortal fouls, who once were men. 

Ana now refolv'd to elements agen. Drvden 

ml h 'J eC { Cta,S tUrn d P ° n this P oint > ant] re flve all into a 

To W 

I. To determine; to decree within one’s felf. 

Confirm’d, then I reflve 

Adam fhall fhare with me. »... 

. Cov «oufnefs is like the fea, that receives the tribute oS 
rivers, though far unlike it in lending any back ■ t|, r f 
.lofe who have „/.W op„„ the S,' 

s. To Sr,» m be"i(fl a Ill. th ' ir h0|KS “ b °“ 0m - 


Have I not hideous death within my view 
Retaining but a quantity of life. 

Which bleeds away, ev’n as a form of wax 
Kejolvcth from its figure ’gainft the fire. 


? 


Shakefp. 


RES. 

No man condemn me, who has never felt 
A woman’s power, or try’d the force of love; 

All tempers yield and foften in thofe fires, 

Our honours, interefts, rejoining down, 

Run in the gentle current of our joys. Southern's Oroonoko. 
When the blood ftagnates in any part, it firft coagulates, 
then ref Ives and turns alkaline. A butbnot on Aliments. 

3. To be fettled in opinion. 

Let men reflve of that as they pleafe : this every intelli¬ 
gent being muft grant, that there is fomelhing that is himlelf, 
that he would have happy. _ Locue. 

Reso'lve. n.J. [from the verb.] Refolution; fixed determination. 

I’m glad, you thus continue your rejolve. 

To fuck the fweets of fweet philofophy. Sbakefp. 

When he fees 

Himfclf by dogs, and dogp by men purfu’d, 

He ftraight revokes his bold refolve, and more 

Repents his courage, than his fear before. Denham. 

Caefar’s approach has fummon’d us together. 

And Rome attends her fate from our ref Ives. Addif. Cato. 

Reso lvedly. adv. [from refolvcd.] With firmnefs and con- 
ftancy. 

A man may be ref lvedly patient unto death ; fo that it is 
not the mediocrity of refolution, which makes the virtue; 
nor the extremity, which makes the vice. Crew’s Cofmol. 

Reso'lvedness. n.f. [from refolvcd.] Refolution; corrftancy; 
firmnefs. 

This refolvednefs, this high fortitude in fin, can with no 
reafon be imagined a preparative to its remiflion. D. of Piety. 

ResoTvent. n.f. [refhens, Latin.] That which has the 
power of caufing folution. 

In the beginning of inflammation, they require repellents ; 
and in the increafe, fomcvvhat of rcj'olvents ought to be 
mixed. JVijeman s Surgery. 

Laiflefcent plants, as lettuce and endive, contain a moft 
wholefome juice, rejolvent of the bile, anodyne and cooling. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Reso'lver. n.f [from reflve.] 

1. One that forms a firm 1 c-folution. 

Thy refolutions were not before fincere; confequently God 
that faw that, cannot be thought to have juftified that unlin- 
ccre tefiver, that dead faith. Hammond's PraSI. Catech. 

2. One that difl’olvcs; one that feparates parts. 

It may be doubted, whether or no the fire be the genuine 
and univerlal ref her of mixed bodies. Boyle. 

RE'SOLUT E. adj. [refolu, Fr.] Determined ; fixed ; con¬ 
ftant ; fteady; firm. 

Be bloody, bold, and reflate ; laugh to fcorn 
The pow r of man ; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

F.dward is at hand 

Ready to fight; therefore be reflute. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Resolutely, adv. [from rtf lute.] Determinated ; firmly; 
conftantly; fteadily. 1 

We re, olutely m uft, 

To the few virtues that we have, be juft. Rofommon. 
A man, who lives a virtuous life, delpifes the plcafures of 
fin, and notwithflanding all the allurements of fenfe perfifts 
rejolutely in his courfe. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Some of thofe fads he examines, fome he rejolutely denies ; 
others he endeavours to extenuate, and the reft he diftorts 
with unnatural turns. Swift's Mifcellenies. 

Resoluteness. n.J. _[fro m reflute.] Dctcrminatencfs; ftate 
of being fixed in refolution. 

All that my rejolutenejs to make ufe of my ears, not tongue, 
coulJ do, was to make them acquiefce. Prvt- 

ResWt^n. n.f [rejolutio, Lat. reflation, Fr.] ' 

1. Act of clearing difficulties. 

In matters of antiquity, if their originals efcape due rela¬ 
tion, they fall into great oblcuritics, and fuch as future a-es 
fcldom reduce into a refolution. Brown's Vulgar Erroun. 

I he unravelling and reflation of the difficulties, that are 
met^ with in the execution of the defign, are the end of an 

2. Analyfis ; acl of feparating any thing into fo^aituemptt 

, i r ° . P rcfcnt lf npulles of fenfe, memory and inftincT all 
the fagacties of brutes may be reduced ; though wT«yt " 
by amflytieal reflation, have chymicaily extracted an' art.n- 

3. Diroludon 0 " r aai ° nS ' °*t- °f Mankind. 

In the hot fprings of extreme cold countries the firft 

4 - [From ref lute.] Fixeddetermination; fettled Thought.^ 

f th progrefs of this bufinefs, 6 

Ere a determinate refolution, 

SSL*** n ” 

Ls HJtrange. 

How 
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RES 

How much this is in every man’s power, by making refi- 
lutions to himfelf, is eafy to tty. Locke. 

The mode of the will, which anfwers to dubitation, may 
be called fufpenfton ; that which anfwers to invention, refa¬ 
ction : and that which, in the phantaftick will, is obftinacy, 
is conftancy in the intellectual. Grew's Cofmol. 

5. Conftancy ; firmnefs ; fteadinefs in good or bad. 

The reft of the Helots, which were othervvife fcattered, 
bent thitherward, with a new life of refolution ; as if their 
captain had been a root, out of which their courage had 
fprung. Sidney. 

I would unftatemyfclf to be in a due refolution. Shakefp. 

They, who governed the parliament, had the refolution to 
act thof'e monftrous things. Clarendon, b. viii. 

What reinforcement we may gain from hope. 

If not what refolution from defpair. 

6. Determination of a caufe in courts of juftice. 

Nor have we all the aCts of parliament or of judicial refo- 
lutions , which might occafion fuch alterations. Hale. 

Re solutive, adj. [rejolutus, Lat. refilutif, Fr.J Having the 
power to difl'olve. 

Rr'sonancf. n.f. [from refono, Lat.] Sound; refound. 

An ancient mufician informed me, that there were fome 


Milton. 


me, 

famous lutes that attained not their full feafoning and beft re¬ 
finance, till they were about fourfeore years old. • Boyle. 
Resonant, adj. [ refinnant, Fr. refonans , Lat.J Refounding. 
His volant touch 

Fled and purfu’d tranfverle the refonant fugue. Milton. 
To Reso'rt. v. n. [ reffirtir , Fr.] 

1. To have rccourfe. 

The king thought it time to refort to other counfcls, and 
to provide force to chaftife them, who had fo much defpifed 
all his gentler remedies. Clarendon, b. ii. 

2. To go puhlickly. 

Thither fhall all the valiant youth refiyf , 

And from his memory inflame their breafts 
To matchlefs valour. Milton's Agoniftes. 


Hope. 3 


MiIton. 
Pope. 


Hither the heroes and the nymphs refort. 

3. To repair to. 

The fons of light 

Hafted, reforting to the fummons high. 

To Argos’ realms the viClor god refirts , 

And enters cold Crotopus’ humble courts. 

4. To fall back. In law. 

T he inheritance of the fon never refirttd to the mother or 
to any of her anceftors, but both were totally excluded from 
the fucceffion Hale's Law of England. 

Reso'rt. n. f. [from the verb.1 

1. Frequency; afiembly ; meeting. 

Unknown, unqueftion’d in that thick refirt. Dryden. 

2 . Concourfe; confluence. 

The like places of refort are frequented by men out of 
place. Swift's Mijcellanies. 

3. A&of vifiting. 

Join with me to forbid him her refirt. Shakefp. 

4. [Rcjfort, Fr.J Movement; active power, fpring. 

Some know the reforts and falls of bufinefs, that cannot 
fink into the main of it. Bacon's EJfays. 

In fortune’s empire blindly thus we go, 

We wander after pathlefs deiftiny. 

Whole dark refirts fince prudence cannot know, 

In vain it would provide for what fhall be. Dryden. 

To Resou'nd. v. a. [rejono, Lat. refonner, Fr.] 

1. To echo ; to found back; to celebrate by found. 

The fweet finger of Ifrael with his pfaltery loudly refiunded 
the innumerable benefits of the Almighty Creator. Peacham. 

The found of hymns, wherewith thy throne 
• Incompafs’d fhall refound thee ever blelt. 


Milton. 


2. To found ; to tell fo as to be heard far. 

The man, for wifdom’s various arts renown’d. 

Long exercis’d in woes, oh mufe ! refiund. Pope. 

3. 'J o return founds ; to found with any noife. 

With other echo late I taught your fhades, 

To anfwer and refiund far other fong. Milton. 

To Resou'nd. v. n. To be echoed back. 

What rejonnds in fable or romance of Uther’s fons. Milt. 
What is common fame, which founds from all quarters of 
the world, and r,founds back to them again, but generally a 
loud, rattling, impudent lye ? South's Sermons. 

Resou'rcb. n.f. [It is commonly written rejfource, which fee: 
resource , Fr. Skimer derives it from rtfiudrt, Fr. to fpring up.] 
Some new or unexpected means that offer; refort; expedient. 
Fallas view’d 

His foes purfuing, and his friends purfu d ; 

Us'd threatnings, mix’d with pray’ers, his laft rtfiu'ce ; 
With thefe to move their minds, with thole to fire their 
force. Dryden. 

To Reso'w. v. a. [re and fiw.] To fow anew. 

Over wet at lowing time breedeth much dearth, infomuch 
as they arc forced to refiw fummer corn.. Bacon. 

To RlsPFA'K. v. n. [re and fpeak.] To anfwer. 

The great cannon to the clouds fhall tell, 

And the king’s rowfc the heav’n fhall bruit again. 
Re/peaking earthly thunder. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
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To RESPE'CT. v.a. [refpeltus, Lat.] 

1. To regard ; to have regard to. 

Claudio, I quake. 

Left thou fhould’ft feven winters more rejpell 
Than a perpetual honour. Shake/p. Meaffor Meal 

In orchards and gardens we do not fo much repelt beaut- 
as variety of ground for fruits, trees, and herbs. Bacon 

2. [ Refpelier , Fr.] To coniider with a lower degree of reverence 

There is nothing more terrible to a guilty heart, than the 
eye of a refpelied triend. Sidney 

Whoever talles, let him with grateful heart 
Refpeit that ancient loyal houfe. Philips 

I always loved and refpelied Sir William. Swift to Gay. 

3. To have relation to. 

4. To look toward. 

The needle doth vary, as it approachcth the pole ; wherein 
were there fuch direction from the rocks, upon a nearer ap- 
proachment, it would more direftly refpeit them. Broun. 

Palladius advil’eth, the front of his houfe fhould fo repel} 
the South, that in the firft angle it receive the rifing rays of 
the winter fun, and decline a little from the winter fetting 
thereof. Brown s Bulgur Errant,. 

Respect: n.f. [refpeit, Fr. refpeltus, Lai.] 

1. Regard ; attention. 

You have too much refpeit upon the world; 

They lofe ic, that do buy it with much care. S has eft 

I love Jr 

My country’s good with a refpeit more tender 
Than mine own life. Shake p. Coriolanus. 

2 . Reverence; honour. 

You know me dutiful, therefore 
Let me not fname rejpell ; but give me leave 
To take thatcourfe by your content 2nd voice. Shale). 
./Eneas mult be drawn a luppliant to Dido, with reficSt ia 
his geltures, and humility in his eyes. Dry den's Dufreficj, 

1 found the king abandon’d to negled ; 

Seen without awe, and ierv’d without refpei 7 . Prior. 

Aw‘11I kindnels. 


He, that will have his fon have a 


refpeit for him, mud 
Locke. 


have a great reverence for his fon. 

4. Goodwill. 

Pembroke has got 

A thoufand pounds a year, for pure refpeit ; 

No other obligation ? 

That promifes more thoufands. Shakep. Homy VIII. 

The Lord had refpeit unto Abel and his offering. Gen. iv. 

5. Partial icgard. 

It is not good to have refpeit of perfons in judgment. Pm, 

6. Reverend chara£ter. 

Many of the beft refpeit in Rome, 

Groaning under this age’s yoke. 

Have w'ilh’d, that noble Brutus had his eyes. Shakefp. 

7. Manner of treating others. 

You muff ufe them with fit refelts , according to the bonds of 
nature ; but you are of kin to their perfons, not errors. Bacon. 

The duke’s carriage was to the gentlemen of fan refpeit, 
and bountiful to the loldier, according to any fpecial value 
which he fpied in any. IVotton's Buckingham. 

8. Confideration ; motive. 

Whatfoever fecret refpells were likely to move them, for 
contenting of their minds, Calvin returned. Hooker. 

The love of him, and this refpeit befide; 

For that my grandfire was an Englifhman, 

Awakes my conlcience to confefs all this. Shakefp. 

Since that refpells of fortune are his love, 

I fhall not be his wife. Shakefp. King Lear. 

9. Relation ; regard. 

In refpeit of the fuitors which attend you, do them what 
right in juftice, and with as much fpced as you may. Bacon. 

I have reprefented to you the excellency of the chriftian 
religion, in rejpell of its clear difeoveries of the nature ot 
God, and in refpeit of the perfection of its laws. TiHot fon. 

Every thing which is imperfeCl, as the world muft be ac¬ 
knowledged in many tefpelts, had fome caufe which pro¬ 
duced it. Ttllolfon. 

They believed but one fupreme deity, which, with refpeit 
to the various benefits men received from him, had feveral 
titles. Tillotfon. 

Rispe'cter. n.f. [from refiell.] One that has partial regard. 

Neither is any condition more honourable in the fight of 
God than another ; otherwife he would be a rejpelter of per¬ 
fons : for he hath propofed the fame falvation to all. Swift. 

Respectful, adj. [rejpell and full.] Ceremonious; full of 
outward civility. 

W ill you be only, and for ever mine ? 

From this dear bofom fhall I ne’er be torn ? 

Or you grow cold, refpeliful , or forfworn ? Prior. 

VV ith humble joy, and with refpeliful fear. 

The lilVning people fhall his ftory hear. Prior. 

Respe'ctfully, adv. [from refpeliful.] With fome degree ol 
reverence. 

To your glad genius facrifice this day. 

Let common meats refielifully give way. Dryden. 

Rr.SPE'LTJVfc. 
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Respective, adj. [from refpeit.] 

1. Particular ; relating to particular perfons or th.ng*. 

Moles mentions the immediate caufcs, and St. Peter the 
more remote and fundamental caufes, that conftitution of the 
heavens, and that conftitution of the earth, in reference to 
their rejpellive waters, which made that world obnoxious to 
a delude. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

When fo many prefent thcmfelves before their rejpectrve 
magiftrates to take the oaths, it may not be improperto awaken 
a due fenfe of their engagements. Addifin. 

2. [Refpellif Fr.] Relative; not abfolute. 

The medium intended is not an abfolute, but a refpeltive 
medium : the proportion recommended to all is the fame; 
but the things to be defired in this proportion will vary. Rog. 

3. Worthy of reverence. Not in ufe. 

What Ihould it be, that he refpeds in her, 

But I can make refpeltive in myfelf. Shakefp-. 

4. Accurate ; nice; careful; cautious. Obfolete. 

Refpeltive and wary men had rather feck quietly their own, 
and wilh that the world may go well, fo it be not long of 
them, than with pain and hazard make themlelves advifers 
for the common good. Hooker, b. v. f. 1. 

He was exceeding refpeltive and precife. Raleigh. 

Respectively, adv. [from rejpcliive.] 

1. Particularly ; as each belongs to each. 

The interruption of trade between the Englifh and Flemifh 
began to pinch the merchants of both nations, which moved 
them by all means to difpofe their fovereigns refpclftvcly to 
open the intercourfc again. Bacon. 

The impreftions from the obje&s of the fenfes do mingle 
refpsltively every one with his kind. Bacon’s Natural Hi ftory. 

Good and evil are in morality, as the Eaft and Weft are in 
the frame of the world, founded in and divided by that fixed 
and unalterable fituation, which they have refpeliively in the 
whole body of the umverfe. South's Sermons. 

The principles of thofc governments are refpeliively de¬ 
claimed and abhorred by all the men of fenfe and virtue in 
both parties. Addifin s Freeholder , N v 54. 

2. Relatively ; not abfolutcly. 

it' there had been no other choice, but that Adam had been 
left to the univerl’al, Moles would not then have faid, eaft- 
ward in Eden, feeing the world hath not Eaft nor Weft, but 
rrfpeltively. Raleigh's Hijlory of the JVorld. 

3. Partially; with refpeci to private views. Obfolete. 

Among the minifters thcmfelves, one being fo far in efti- 
mation above the reft, the voices of the reft^were likely to 
be given for the moft part refpeliively with a kind of fecret 
* dependency. Hooker’s Preface. 

4. W ith great reverence. Not in ufe. 

Honeft Flaminius, you are very refpeliively welcome. Shai. 
Respe/rsion. n.f. [refperfso, Lat.J The adt of fprinklin-r. 
Respiration, n.f. [ rejpiration , 1 - r. rejpiratio, from re/hirc, 
Lat.] 

1. The act of breathing. 

Apollonius of Tyana affirmed, that the ebbino- and flow¬ 
ing of the fca was the refpiration of the world, "drawing m 
water as breath, and putting it forth again. Bacon 

Syrups or other expectoratives do not advantage in coughs 
by flipping down between the epiglottis ; for, as I inftanccd 
before, that muft ncceflarly occafion a greater cough and 
d.fficulty of refpiration. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

1 he author of nature foreknew the neceffity of rains and 
dews to the prefent ftrudure of plants, and the ufes of re/p t - 
ration to ammals ; and therefore created thofc correfoondent 

Till the day 

Appear of rejpiration to the juft. 

And vengeance to the wicked. Milton's Par. Loft, b xii 

J 0 Resp.'re. v. v. [ rejpuo, Lat. rfpirer, Fr.J J * 
i. Jo breathe. J 

_i he iad.es gafpM, and fcarccly could refpir,. x 
1 he breath they drew, no longer air, but fire, 

■ 1 he ‘f ,r y b,l S hl * were icorch’d. 7W,„ 

1. 1 o catch breath. Dryden. 

I dl brcathlcls both themfclvcs afide retire 
Where foaming wrath their cruel tt.fks they whet, 

Ai.d trample th earth the whiles they may rejpire. F f> 
I, a pns ner cha.n’d, Icarce freely draw 7 ^ 

f he air imprifon’d alfo, clofe and damp. 

The here 1 feel amends, 

l nt breath of heav n frefh blowing i r 

WUh d.y-fprng born ; her. 

3. To reft ; to take reft from toil. Jl A 2 ll ton. 

Hark ! he ltnkcs the golden lyre • 

And fee! the tortur’d ghofts refpire,' 

See fhady forms advance I D . „ ^ 

RESPITE, n.f. [njj.it, Fr.J P°prsSt. Cecilia. 

I- Reprieve; fuipenfionof a capital fenfence. 

... ^ h^d hope to (pend 

Thar’ns ftL gh f2d ’ ; he rtf P ,U of that day, 

I hat muii be mortal to us both. 7 .... 

- Milton. 
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Wifdoln .itui eloquence in vain would plead 
One moment’s relpite lor the learned head ; 

Judges o' writings and of men have dy’d. P- 

2. Paufc ; interval. 

The fox then counfeTd th* anc, for to requii c 
Refpite till morrow t’ anfwer his defire Hubber l's Tele. 
T his cultomarv war, which troubleth all the world, givtth 
little reipi/e or breathing time of peace, doth uftially borrow 
pretence from the neceflary, to make itlelf appear more 
honeft. Raleigh's Lfirtys. 

Some paufe and ref rite only I require. 

Till with my tears I fhall have quench’d my fire. Denham. 

To Re pi'te. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To relieve by a paufe. 

In what bow’r or fhade 

Thou find’ft him, from die heat of noon retir’d. 

To refpite h.s day-labour with repaft, 

Or with repofe. Milton's Paradifi Loft , b. V* 

2 . [Rejpiter, old Fr.J To fufpend ; to delay. 

An aCt palled for the fatUuciinn of the officers cf the king's 
army, by which they were promt led payment, upon the pub¬ 
lic!: faith, in November following ; till which time they were 
to refpite it, and be contented that the common loldiers and 
inferior officers fhould be i'atisfied upon their difbanding. 

Clarendon. 

Resplendence \n.f. [from refilendent.] Luftre; bright- 

Resple ndency- ) nel’s ; fplendour. 

Son ! thou in whom my glory I behold 
In full refpUndence , heir of all my might. Milton. 

To neglect that fupreme relplendency, that fhines in God, 
for thofc dim reprefentations of it in the creature, is as abfurd 
as it were for a Perfian to offer his lacrificc to a parhelion in- 
ftead of adoring the fun. Boyle. 

RESPLE'NDENT. adj. [rcfplcndcns, Lat.] Bright; Alining ; 
having a beautiful luftre. 

Rich in commodities, beautiful in fituation, refplendent in 
all glory. Camden's Remains. 

There all within full rich array'd he found, 

W ith royal arras and refplendent gold. Fairy Sfilecn. 

The ancient ele&rum had in it a fifth of filver to the gold, 
and made a compound metal, as fit for moft ufes as goldj’and 
more refilendent. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

_ Emprcls of this fair world, refplendent Eve ! Milton. 
Every body looks moft fplendid and luminous in the light 
of its own colour : cinnaber in the homogeneal light is moft 
refplendent, in the green light it is manifeftly lefs refplendent, 
in the blue light ftill lefs. Newton's Upticks. 

Refplendent brafs, and more refplendent dames. . Pope. 

Resple'ndently. adj. [from refplendent.] With luftre- 
brightlv ; fpIcnJidly. 

To RESPO'ND. v. n. [refpondeo, Lat. refpondre, Fr.] 

1. To anfwer. Little ufed. 

2. To correfpond ; to fuit. 

To ev’ry theme refpemdsthy various lay ; 

Here rowls a torrent, there meanders plav. Brocme. 

Respondent, n.f. [rejpondens, L at.] 

1. An anfwerer in a fuit. 

In giving an anfwer, the respondent fhould be in court, and 
perfonally admomfhed by the judge to anfwer the judge’s in- 
terrogation Ay life's Par ergon. 

2 'jc£ticn* h °k pr0VinCC ’ m 3 deputation, is to refute ob- 

How becomingly does Philopolis exercife his office, and 
feafonably commit the opponent with the refpondent, like a 
long pradifed moderator ? Move's Divine Dialogues 

,11 rt ^ m m ;T “Ay that though wine may do 
him ’ > et lt may tC fina ^ hurtlul t0 the foul and body of 

Response, n.f. [refponfum, Lat.] 

1. An anfwer. 

Mere natural piety has taught men to receive the refbonfes 
of the gods with all poffible veneration. Gov. of the Tongue 
Iheorades, winch had before flourifhed, began to drefop 
and from giving repsn.es in verfc, defcended to proft Tnd 
within a while were utterly file-need f 7 

2 l\w ^ 0Kt \ b r ‘ 1 , Anfwt ‘n madt * ^ the con gregation, fpcakh,- 
alternately with the prteft in publick worfhip. 

To make his parifhioncrs kneel and join in the r 1 

8”' a baUbdc and 

3 - Reply .0 an ohjWion In a f<,r m auf„”a,tf""’ N ” “ J ‘ 

Let the refpondent not turn otroonem • ___ • 

the argument upon his adverfary after a dire f f ' P ™ orting 
even this h allowed only a S Lo“fi r Lt ™ XT'' 1 
fponfi. 7 ° r ° n ° f hli OWl1 "- 

Rksp^nsiele. adj. [from re^M A 

I. Anfv/crable ; accountable J 

peSjadcs’bis bearere’; ^‘a'f whu! ?V ^ 

iS. ““ uS’T 

Government of the Tongue. 

21 S 

2. Capab.’c 
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2. Capable of tlifcharging an obligation. 

The ncccflity of a proportion of money to trade depends 
on money as a pledge, w hich writing cannot fupply the place 
of; fince the bill, I receive from one man, will not be ac¬ 
cepted as fecurity by another, he not knowing that the bill is 
legal, or that the man bound is honeft or rejponfble. Lode. 

Responsibleness. n. f. [from rejponfble.] State of being 
obliged or qualified to anfwer. 

Respo nsion, n.f. [refponjio, Lat.] The a£l of anfwering. 

Responsive, adj. [ rejponff\ Fr. from refponfus, Lat. ] 

1. Anfwering ; making anfwer. 

A certificate is a rcfponfue letter, or letter by way of an¬ 
fwer. Aylffe's Par ergon. 

2 . Corrcfpondent; fuited to fomething elfe. 

Sing of love and gay defire, 

Rejt> ■onfve to the warbling lyre. Fenton. 

Be there Demodocus the bard of fame, 

Taught by the gods to pleafe, when high he fings 
The vocal lay refponfive to the firings. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Respo nsory. adj. [refpenforius, Lat.] Containing anfwer. 

REST. n.f. [j-.ej-e, Saxon; rufte, Dutch.] 

j; Sleep ; repofe. 

All things retir’d to re/?, mind U3 of like repofe. Milton. 

My toft limbs are wearied into reft. Pope. 

2 . The final fleep ; the quietnefs of death. 

Oft with holy hymns he charm’d their cars; 

For David left him, when he went to reji. 

His lyre. Dryden s Pafon. 

3. Stilnefs ; ceflation of motion. 

Putrefadlion afketh reft ; for the fubtle motion, which pu- 
trefadlion requircth, is disturbed by any agitation. Bacon. 

What caufe mov’d the Creator, in his holy tv/?. 

So late to build. Milton. 

All things paft are equally and perfectly at reft ; and to 
this way of confideration of them are all one, whether they 
were before the world, or but yefterday. Locke. 

4. Quiet; peace ; ceflation from difturbance. 

Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye 
{hall find reft unto your fouls. Mat. xi. 29. 

He giveth you rtf from all your enemies. Deut. xii. 10. 
Though the righteous be prevented with death ; yet (hall 
he be in reft. ll'ijd. iv. 7. 

’Scap’d from fuch ftorms of pow’r, holding it beft 
To be below herfelf to be at rejt. Daniel’s Civil War. 

The root cut oft’, from whence thefe tumults rofe. 

He fhould have reft , the commonwealth repofe. Daniel. 

Thu3 fenc’d, but not at reji or eafe of mind. Milton. 

With what a load of vengeance am I preft. 

Yet never, never, can I hope for reft ; 

For when my heavy burden I remove, 

The weight falls down, and crufhes her I love. Dryden. 
Like the fun, it had light and agility ; it knew no reft but 
in motion, no quiet but in activity. South’s Sermons. 

Where can a frail man hide him ? in what arms 
Shall a fhort life enjoy a little reft. Fanfoatv. 

Thither, where finners may have re/?, I go. Pope. 

The grave, where cv’n the great find reft. Pope. 

1 he midnight murderer 

Tn' ades the facred hour of filent reft. Anonym. 

5. Ceflation from bodily labour. 

There the weary be at reft. Job iii. 17. 

6. Support; that on which any thing leans or refts. 

Forth prick’d Clorinda from the throng. 

And ’gainft Tancrcdie fet her fpear in reft. Fairfax. 

A man may think, that a mufket may be fliot off as well 
upon the arm, as upon a reft ; but when all is done, good 
counfel fetteth bufinefs ftraight. Bacon. 

Their vizors clos’d, their lances in the reft , 

Or at the helmet pointed, or the crefi; 

They fpecd the race. Dryden’s Knight’s Tale. 

Take the handle in your right hand, and dafping the blade 
of it in your left, lean it fteady upon the rejt , holding the 
edge a little aflant over the work, fo as a corner of the thin 
fide of the chiffel may bear upon the reft , and the flat fide 
of the chiflel may make a fmall angle with the reft. Moxon. 

7. Place of repofe. 

Suftain’d by him with comforts, till wc end 
In duff, our final reji and native home. Milton. 

8. Final hope. 

He fets up his reft y to do more exploits with his mace, than 
a maurice pike. Shakefp. Com. of E>r. 

Sea fights have been final to the war, but this is, when 
princes fet up their reft upon the battle. Bacon. 

This anfwer would render their counfels of lefs reverence 
to the people, if, upon thofe rcafons, they fhould recede from 
what they had, with that confidence and difdain of thehoufe 
of peers, demanded of the king; they therefore reiolvcd to 
f c t yp tlicir reft upon that ftake, and to go through with it, or 

• peiifh in the attempt. Clarendon. 

9 [ Refte, Fr, quod ref tat, Latin.] Remainder ; what re¬ 
mains. 

Rchg?on gives-part of its reward in hand, the prcfcntccm- 
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fori of having done .our duty; and for the. r;ft\ it offers U1 
the beft fecumy that heaven can give. ‘HUoil 

The pow’r in glory ihone, '“ n ’ 

By her bent how and her keen arrows known 
The reft a huntrefs. Drydnis Kniftaj i a j t 

Rest. adj. [reftes, Fr. quod reftat , Lat.] Others , thole not 
included in any propofition. 

By defcription of their qualities, many things rrtay be 
learned concerning the rejt of the inhabitants. 

They had no other confideration of the publick, than ihatRo 
difturbance might interrupt their quiet in their own days; and 
that the re /, who had larger hearts and more publick fpirits 
would extend their labour, activity, and advice only to' lecurc 
the empire at home by all peaceable arts. Clarendon 

Plato, and the reji of the philolophcrs, acknowledged the 
unity, power, wifdoin, gooduels, and provideuce of the fu- 
premc God. . Stilling,[ 

Arm’d like the rejt , the Trojan prince appears. 

And by his pious labour urges theirs. Dryden 

Upon fo equal terms did they all liand, that no one had a 
fairer pretence of right than the rejt. Woodward. 

To Rest. v. n. [from the noun.J 

1. To fleep; tobeafleep; to flumber. 

Fancy then retires 

Into her private cell, when nature refts. , Milton 

2 . To fleep the final fleep ; to die. 

Ic^ov UTsruov 

Koiuarai' 3 vr,<rxciv poti Asy-f t«; olyotft af. 

Glad I’d lay me down. 

As in my mother’s lap; there I fhould reft 

And fleep fccurc. MUtn 

3. To be at quiet ; to be at peace ; to be without difturbance! 

Thither let us tend 

From off the tolling of thele fiery waves. 

There reji, if any reft can harbour there. Milton. 

4. To be without motion; to be ftill. 

Over the tent a cloud (hall reft by day. Milton. 

5. To be fixed in any ftate or opinion. 

He will not reft content, though thou giveft many gifts. 

. Frov. vi. 35. 

Every creature has a fliare in the common bieflings of pro¬ 
vidence ; and ever)- creature fhould rejt well fatisfied with its 
proportion in them. L’£jtra,u. 

After fuch a lord I reft fecure. 

Thou wilt no foreign reins or Trojan load endure. Dryden, 

There yet furvives the lawful heir 
Of Sancho’s blood, whom, when I fball produce, 

I reft aflur’d to l'ce you pale with fear. Dryden, 

6. To ceafe from labour. 

Six days rhou fhalt do thy work, and on the feventh day 
thou fhalt reft. Exodus xxiii. 17. 

The ark went before, to fearch out a rejting place for 
them. Numb. x. 33. 

From work rejling he blefs’d the feventh day. Milton. 
When you enter into the regions of death, you rejt hum all 
your labours and your fears. Taylor's Rule of Living Hoi). 

7. 1 o be fatisfied ; to acquiefce. 

To urge the foe to battle. 

Prompted by blind revenge and wild defpair. 

Were to refufe th’ awards of providence. 

And not to rejt in heaven’s determination. Addifw. 

8. To lean ; to be fupported. 

As the vex’d world, to find repofe, at laft 
Itfelf into Auguftus’,arms did call; 

So England now doth, with like toil oppreft, 

Her weary head upon your bofom reft, Haller. 

Oil him 1 rejted. 

And, not without confid’ring, fix’d my fate. Dryden. 
Sometimes it refts upon teftimony, when teftimony of right 
has nothing to do ; becaufe it is eafier to believe, than to he 
fcicntifically inftrudled. Locke. 

'I he philofophical ufe of words conveys the precifc notions 
of things, which the mind may rejt upon, and be fatisfied 
with, in its fearch after knowledge. Locke. 

9. [Rej'to, Lat. refer, Fr.] To he left; to remain. 

Fall’n he is ; and now 
What refts , but that the mortal fentence pals 
On his tranfgreflion. Alilton's Par. Loft , b. *• 

There refteth the comparative ; that is, its being grantcJ, 
that it is cither lawful or binding, yet whether other things be 
not prefered before it, as extirpation of herefies. Bacon. 

To Rest. v. a. 

1. 'Fo lay to reft. 

Your piety has paid 

All needful rites, to rejt my wand’ring Ihadc. Dryden- 

2. To place as on a (upport. 

Rest a on ant. adj. [reftagnans, Lat.] Remaining without 
flow or motion. 

Upon the tops of high mountains, the air, which bears 
again!! the reftagnant quickfijver, is lels preffed by the lets 
ponderous incumbent air. Boyle. 

To RE- 
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To RESTAGNATE, v. n. [re and f agnate.] To fend 

without flow. r/r/. 

The blood returns thick, and is apt to magnate, 

RestaCNa'tION. n.f [from ref agnate.] I he bate of dat¬ 
ing without flow, courle, or motion. 

»■/ [.refiium L„.J Iheaolof recover- 

ins to the former ftate. 

Adam is in us an original caufe of our nature, and of that 
corruption of nature which caufeth death ; Chnft as the 
caufe original of refauration to life. Hooker , L. v.y. 50. 

O my dear father! refauration hang 
Thy medicine on iny lips; and let this kifs 
Repair thofe violent harms, that my two fillers 
Have in thy reverence made. Shakejp. king Lear. 

Spermatical parts will not admit a regeneration, much lels 
will thev receive an integral refauration. Brown. 

To Rkste m. v. a. [re and fan.] To force back againit the 

current. 

How they reftem 

Their backward courle, bearing with frank appearance 
Toward Cyprus. Shake/p. Othello. 

Restful, adj. [ref and/u/.] Quiet ; being at reft. 

Is not my arm of length. 

That reacheth from the iflful Englilh court. 

As far as Calais to my uncle’s head. Shakefp. Rich, III. 

Restha'rROW. n.f. A plant. ’ 

Refharrow hath a papilionaceous flower, which is fuccecd- 
ed by a fwclling pod, and which is lometimes long, and at 
other times fhort; is bivalve, and filled with kidncy-lhapcd 
feeds. Miller. 

RESTI'FF. adj. [ reftif Fr. reftivo, Ital.] 

1. Unwilling to ftir; refolute againl! going forward ; obftinate ; 
ftubborn. It is originally ufed of an horle, that, thougli not 
wearied, will not be driven forward. 

All, who before him did attend the throne. 

Labour’d to draw three re/tive nations on. Rofcemmon. 
This reftif ftubbornefs is never to be excufed under any 
pretence whatfoever. L’Eftrangc. 

Some, with ftudious care, 

Their reftiff ftceds in Tandy plains prepare. Dryden. 

The archangel, when difeord was rejtive , and would not 
be drawn from her beloved monaftery with fair words, drags 
her out with many ftripes. Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 

So James the drowfy genius wakes 
Of Biitain, long entianc’d in charms, 

Rejtiff, and flumb'ring on its arms. Dryden. 

The pamper’d colt will dilciplinc difdain. 

Impatient of the lath, and reftiff to the rein. Dryden. 

2 . Being at reft ; being lels in motion. Not ufed. 

Bailies ofteneft happen upon the left fide ; the moft vigo¬ 
rous part protecting itfelf, and protruding the matter upon the 
weaker and r/ftive fide. Brown's Fulgar Err ours. 

Resti fness. n.f [from reftiff.] Obftinate rcludtance. 

Overt virtues bring forth praife ; but fccret virtues bring 
forth fortune : certain deliveries of a man’s felf, which the 
Spanifh name delemboltura, partly exprefleth, where there be 
not Hands nor reftivenefs in a man’s nature ; but the wheels 
of his mind keep way with the wheels of his fortune. Ba.ots. 

That it gave occafion to feme men’s further reftivenefs , is 
imputable to their own depraved tempers. King Charles. 

ResiTnci ion. u.J. [lejtinfius, Lat.J The act of extin- 
guiftiing. 

Restitu'tiom. n.f [rejiitntio, Lat.] 

1. The act of reftoring what is loft or taken away. 

To fubduc an ulurper, fhould be no unjult enterprife or 
wrongful war, but a reftitution of ancient rights unto the 
crown of England, from whence they were moft unjuftly ex¬ 
pelled and long kept out. Spenjer on Ireland. 

He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopelefs reftitution, fo he might 
Be call’d vour vanquifcer. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Now is Cupid a child of conference, he makes reftitution. 

Shakejp. Merry Wives of Windj'or. 

He reftitution to the value makes; 

Nor joy in his extorted treafure takes. Sandys. 

Whoiocver is an effective real caule of doing a neighbour 
wrung, by what inftrument loever he does it, is bound to 
make reftitution. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

In caic our offence againft God hath been complicated 
v’-rh injury to men, it is but rcafonable we fhould make re- 

Mf 5 "- , TUlotfon's Sermons. 

A great man, who has never been known willingly to pay 
a ,ull debt, ought not all oi a ludden to be introduced, mak¬ 
ing reftitution of thoufands lie has cheated : let it futfice to 
pay twenty popnds to a friend, who has loft his note. Arbuth. 

7 . i he acl of recovering its former ftate or pofturc. 

In the woody parts of plants, which are their hones, the 
principles are <0 compounded, as to make them flexible with¬ 
er jouits, and all'o. clallick ; that fo their roots may yield to 
uoiitj, and their crunks to the wind, with a power of re/ti- 
tution. ... Crew's Cofmol. 

Re sti.ess. adj. [from reft.] J 

♦/-Being without ileep. 
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Rrfliijs he pafs'd the remnants of the night, 

Till che^ frelh air proclaim'd the morning n»eh : 

And burning ftups tiie martyrs of the fight, ^ 

With paler fires belieid the eaftern fky. Drjdt it. 

2. Unquiet ; without peace. 

Eale to the body fome, none to the mind 
From rejilcjS thoughts, that like a deadly Ivtarni 
Of hornets arm’d, no fooner found alone. 

But rufh upon me thronging, and preient 

Times paft, what once I was, and what I’m now. Mato*. 

Could wc not wake from that lethargick dream. 

But to be re/tlejs in a worle extreme. Denham. 

We find our fouls Jifordered and rcftlcfs , toffed and d:.- 
quicted by paflions, ever leeking happinels in the enjoyments 
of this world, and evei milling what they feck. Atterbury. 
What tongue can 1 'peak the reftiefs monarch’s woes. 
When God and Nathan were ocular d his roes. I iior. 

3. Ur.conitant; unletded. 

He was flout of courage, ftrong of hand. 

Bold was his heart, and rejile s was his ipright. Fairfax. 

He’s proud, tantallick, apt to change, 

Reftiefs at home, and ever prone to range. Dryden. 

4. Not ftill; in continual motion. 

How could nature on their orbs impofe 
Such reftiefs revolution, day by day 

Repeatcd. Milton. 

Re s i l esly. adv. [from reftiefs.] Without reft ; unquietly. 
When the mind cafts and turns itfelf re,tlefty from one thing 
to another, drains this power of the loul to apprehend, that to 
judge, another to divide, a fourth to remember: thus tracing 
out the nice and fcarcc oblervable difference oi fome things, 
and the real agreement of others; at length it brings all the 
ends of a long hypothefis together. South. 

Re stlessnsss. n. j. [from reftlcft.] 

• 1. Want of fleep. 

Reflefnefs and intermiftion from fleep, grieved perfons are 
molefted with, whereby the blood is dried. Harvey. 

2. Want of reft; unquietnefs. 

Let him keep the reft. 

But keep them with repining reftlefncfs ! 

Let him be rich and weary, that at lead. 

If goodnefs lead him not, yet wearinel's 

May tols him to my brealt. Herbert. 

3. Motion ; agitation. 

The trembling reflefnefs of the needle, in any but the north 
point of the compafs, manitefts its inclination to the pole; 
which its wavering and its reft bear equal witnefs to. Boyle, 
Resto'rable. adj. [from reftorc.] What may be reftored. 
By cutting turf without any regularity, great quantities of 
rejtorable land are made utterly defperate; Swift. 

Rkstoka'tion. n.f. [from rcjtcre ; refauration , Fr.] The 
act of replacing in a former ftate. This is properly refauration. 
Hail, royal Albion, hail to thee. 

Thy longing people’s expectation ! 

Sent from the gods to fet us free 
From bondage and from ufurpation : 

Behold the different climes agree. 

Rejoicing in thy ref oration. Dryden's Albion. 

1 he Athenians, now deprived of the only portion that was 
able to recover their Ioffes, repent of their ralhneis, and en¬ 
deavour in vain for his ref oration. Swift. 

2 . Recovery. 

The change is great in this reftoration of the man, from a 
date of fpiritual darknel’s, to a capacity of perceiving divine 
tru th* Rogers. 

Restorative, adj. [from ref ore.] That which has the 
power to recruit life. 

1 heir taiie no knowledge works at lcaft of evil; 

But life preferves, deftroys life’s enemy. 

Hunger, with iweet reftorative delight. Milton. 

Restorative, n. f. [from refto>e.] A medicine that has the 
power of recruiting hfo. 

I will kifs thy lips ; 

Haply lonie poifonyet doth hang on them, 

'Jo make me die with n refer alive. Shakejp. Rom. andjul. 
God law it neceffary by fuch mortifications to quench* the 
boundlefs rage of an infatiuble intemperance, to make the 
weaknefs of the flelh, the phylick and rejtorative of the 

rpir im . . . W’r Se mom. 

Aiics milk is an excellent reftorative in confumptior s. M.rt. 

He prefertbes an Englilh gallon of alfes milk, efpida Iv as 

, Arbuthnot. 

I o Aka J U RE. v. a. [refaurer, Fr. reltauro , Lat.] 

1. To give back what has been loft or taken away. 

Ref ore the mail his wife. ' Q en xx „ 

He dull refo>e in the principal, and add the fifth part 

morc ’ Lr- v 

She lands him on his native fliores, ^* 

^ And to his father’s longing aims rejUres. Dryden. 

2. 1 o bung .back. J 

The father b.-.nifli’d virtue (hall reftorc. 

And crimes fhall threat the guilty world no r ore. Dr<d. 

1 hus 
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Thus pencils can, by one flight touch, ref ore 
Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. Dryden. 

3. 1 o retrieve; to bring back from degeneration, declenfion, 
or ruin to its former ftate. 

Thefe artificial experiments are but fomanv eflays, whereby 
men attempt to reftore themfelves from the fir ft general curfe 
in Aided upon their labours. Wilkins's Mathem. Magick. 

In his odyfles, Homer explains, that the hardeft difficulties 
may be overcome by labour, and our fortune rejlorcd after the 
fevereft afflidions. Prior. 

4. To recover paflages in books from corruption. 

Resto'rer. ti. f [from reftore.] One that reftores. 

Next to the foil, 

Deftin’d rejlorer of mankind, by whom 
New heav’n and earth fhall to the ages rife. Milton. 

I foretel you, as the reftortr of poetry. Dryden. 

Here are ten thoufand perfons reduced to the neccflity of a 
low diet and moderate exercifc, who are the only great re- 
J'torers of our breed, without which, the nation would in an 
age become one great hofpital. Swift. 

ToRESTRAI'N. v. a. [reftriindre, Fr. refringo, Lat.J 

1. To withold ; to keep in. 

If file retrain'd the riots of your followers, 

’Tis to fuch wholfome end as clears her. Sbakcfp. 

The gods will plague thee. 

That thou rejtrain'ft from me the duty, which 
I o a mother’s part belongs. Shakefp. Coriolanus , 

2. To reprefs ; to keep in awe. 

The law of nature would be in vain, if there were no 
body that, in the ftatc of nature, had a power to execute 
that law, and thereby preferve the innocent and refrain 
offenders. Locke. 

That all men may be reftrained from doing hurt to one an¬ 
other, the execution of the law of nature is in that ftate put 
into every man’s hand, whereby every one has a right to pu- 
nifh the tranfgreffors to fuch a degree as may hinder its 
violation. Locke. 

3. To fupprefs ; to hinder ; to reprefs. 

A heavy fummons lies like lead upon me, 

Merciful pow’rs ! 

Rejtrain in me the curfcd thoughts, that nature 

Gives way to in repofe. Shakefp. Maclcth. 

Compaffion gave him up to tears 
A fpace, till firmer thoughts rejlrain'd excefs. Milton. 

4. To abridge. 

Me of my lawful plcafure {he refrain’d. 

And pray’d me oft forbearance. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Though they two were committed, at leaft reftrained of 
their liberty, yet this difeovered too much of the humour of 
the court. Clarendon , b. ii. 

5. To hold in. 

His horfe, with a half checked bit, and a headftall of 
fheep’s leather, which being reftrained to keep him from 
ftumbling, hath been often burll, and now repaired with 
knots. Sbakefpcarc. 

6. To limit; to confine. 

We rejtrain it to thofe only duties, which all men, by 
force of natural wit, underftand to be fuch duties as concern 
all men. Ho.ker, b. i. f 8. 

Upon what ground can a man promife himfelf a future re¬ 
pentance, who cannot promife himfelf a futurity ? whofe life 
depends upon his breath, and is fo reftrained to the prefent, 
that it cannot fccure to itfelf the reverfion of the very next 
minute. South’s Sermons. 

Not only a metaphyfical or natural, but a moral univerfa- 
lity alfo is to be reftrained by a part of the predicate; as all 
the Italians arc politicians ; that is, thofe among the Italians, 
who are politicians, are fubtle politicians ; i. e. they are ge¬ 
nerally fo. Watts's Logick. 

Ri-.straj'nable. adj. [from rejtrain.'] Capable to be re¬ 
ftrained. 

Therein we muft not deny a liberty ; nor is the band of 
the painter more refrainable , than the pen of the poet. Bro. 

Restrai'nedly. adv. [from reftrained.] With reftraint; 
without latitude. 

That Chrift’s dying for all is the exprefs do&rinc of the 
feripture, is manifefted by the world, which is a word of the 
wideft extent, and although it be fometimes ufed more re- 
ftrainedly , yet never doth fignify a far fmaller difproportionable 
part of the world. Hammon/Ps Fundamentals. 

Rfstraim r. n.f [from rejtrain.] One that reftrains; one 
that witholds. 

If nothing can relieve us, we muft with patience fubmit 
unto that reftraint, and expect the will of the rtftrainer. 

Brown's Vulgar Errow s. 

Restrai nt, n.f. [from rejtrain ; rejlreint , Fr.] 

1. Abridgement ol liberty. 

She will well exeufe. 

Why at this time the doors are barr’d againft yon ; 

Depart in patience. 

And about evening come yourfelf alone. 

To know the reafon of this itrangc reftraint. Shakefp. 
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I requeft 

. Th'enfranchifement of Arthur, who fo reftraint 

Doth move the murm’ring lips of difeontent. Shakeh 
It is to no purpofe to lay reftraints or give privileges to men* 
in fuch general terms, as the particular perfons concerned 
cannot be known by. Locke 

I think it a manifeft difadvantage, and a great reftran't 
upon us. Felton on the CbtjJfi]. 

2. Prohibition. 

What mov’d our parents to tranfgrefs his will 
For one rejiraint , lords of the world belides l Milton 

3. Limitation; rcftriction. 

It all were granted, yet it muft be maintained within any 
bold reftraints , far otherwife than it is received. Brown. 

4. Repreffion ; hindrance of will ; a£t of withholding. 

1 here is no reftraint to the Lord to fave, by many or by 

^ ew * I Sam. xiv. b 

Thus it fhall befal 

Him who, to worth in women overtrufling, 

Lets her will rule ; reftraint fhe will not brook. Milton, 
Is there any thing, which refle£ts a greater luftre upon a 
man’s perfon, than a fevere temperance and a reftraint of 
himfelf from vicious pleafures ? South. 

To RESTRFCT. v. a. [refriflus, Lat.J To limit; to con¬ 
fine. A word fcarce Englifh. 

In the enumeration of conftitutions in this chapter, there 
is not one that can be limited and ref rifled by fuch a diftinc- 
tion, nor can perhaps the fame perfon, in different circum- 
ftanccs, be properly confined to one or the other. Arbuthnct. 

Restriction, n.f. [ref riflion, Fr.] Confinement; limita¬ 
tion. 

1 his is to have the fame ref riflion with all other recrea¬ 
tions, that it be made a divertifement not a trade. Go. of Ton. 

Iron manufacture, of all others, ought the leaft to be en¬ 
couraged in Ireland; or, if it be, it requires the mol\reftridim 
to certain places. Temple’s Mijiellmtits. 

All duties arc matter of confcience ; with this reftrifl'm, 
that a fuperior obligation fulpeniis the force of an interior. 

L'Ef range. 

Each other gift, which God on man beftows. 

Its proper bounds and due rejlrittior. knows ; 

To one fix’d purpofe dedicates its power. Prior. 

Celftts’s rule, with the proper ref rifl ions, is good for people 
in health. ° Arbutbnit. 

Restrictive, adj. [from ref rifl. J 

1. Expreffing limitation. 

They, who would make the reftriflive particle belong to 
the latter claule, and not to the firft, do not attend to the 
reafon. Stil/ingfeel’s Def. of Dif. on Roman Noli. 

2. [ Rejiriflif, Fr.] Styptick ; aftringent. 

I applied a plaifter over it, made up with my common rt- 
ftriSive powder. Wife man s Surgery. 

RestrFctively. adv. [from reftriflive.] With limitation. 
All fpcech, tending to the glory of God or the good of 
man, is aright directed ; which is not to be underflood fo re- 
ftriflively , as if nothing but divinity, or the neccfliiry con¬ 
cerns of human life, may lawfully be brought into difeourfe. 

Government of the Tongue. 

To Restringe. v. a. [reftringo, Lat.J To limit; to con¬ 
fine. 

RestrFngent. n.f [reftringens, Lat. rflringcnt, Fr.] That 
which hath the power of rellraining. 

The two latter indicate phlebotomy for revulfion, nftrin- 
gents to ftench, and incraflatives to thicken the blood. Ha-v. 

Re/sty. adj. [ icfiiff\ Fr.] Obftinatc in ftanding ftill. See 
Restiff. 

Come, our ftomachs 

Will make what’s homely favoury, wearinefs 
Can fnore upon the flint, when refty floth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shakefp. Cymbeline- 

Men of diferetion, whom people in power may with little 
ceremony load as heavy as they pleafe, find them neither refty 
nor vicious. Swift. 

To Resubli'me. v. a. [re and fublime.] To fublimc another 
time. 

When mercury fublimate is refublimed with frefti mercury, 
it becomes mercurius fluids, which is a white taftelefs earth 
fcarce diflolvable in water, and mercurius dulcis refublimed 
with fpirit of fait returns into mercury fublimate. Newton. 

To Result, v.n. [ rejulter , Fr. refulto, Lat.] 

1. To fly back. 

With many a weary ftep, and many a groan. 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ltone; 

The huge round ftone, refilling with a bound. 

Thunders impetuous down, and fmoaks along the ground. 

Pope's Otlyffey. 

2. [ Rejulter , Fr.] To rife as a confcquence; to be produced 
as the effeft of caufes jointly concurring. 

Rue profpers much, if fit by a fig tree; which is caufcd, 
not by reafon of friend (hip, but by extraction of a contrary 
juice; the one drawing juice fit to rcfult fweet, the other 
bitter. Baeon's Natural Hftory- 

Such 
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Sucb huge extremes, when nature doth unite* , 

Wonder from thence refills, from thence deligh . 
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earth, this very face of 
.wTwould immediately rej'nit. Bun,,!’, Tb„ry of * f rtb. 
\ pTealure and peace do naturally refult 

hl The horror of an obj e a may overbear the plcafure 

fi °Their S eftS are often very difproportionable to theMan¬ 
ciples and parts thar refult from the analyfis. 
o To arife as a conclufion from prennfes. 

Resu'lt. n. f [from the verb.] 

1 Refilience; act of flying back. . , . 

' Sound is produced between theftring ano the a.r, by the 
return or the refult of the firing, which was (trained by the 
touch to his former place. Bacon s 1 faintal HiJ ory. 

2 . Confcquence; effect produced by the concurrence of co- 

01 T)id mvTudgmcnt tell me, that the propofitions fent to me 
were the refdts of the major part of their votes, I fhould then 
not fufpect my own judgement for not fpecdily concurring 
• . King Charles. 

with them. . in' 5 

As in perfumes, compos d with art and colt, 

’Tis hard to lay what feent is uppermoft, 

Nor this part fiiuflc or civet can we call. 

Or amber, but a rich refult of all: 

So flic was all a fweet, whofe ev’ry part, _ 

In due proportion mix’d, proclaim’d the maker s art. Dry. 
Buying of land is the refult of a full and fatiated gain : 
men in trade feldoui lay out money upon land, till their profit 
has brought in more than trade can employ. Locke. 

3. Inference from premifes. 

Thefe things are a refult or judgment upon fadt. South. 

4. Relblve ; dccifion. Improper. 

Rude, paffionate, and miftaken refills have, at certain 
times; fallen from great aflemblics. Swift. 

Resu'lTance. n.f \refultance, Fr.] The act of rcfulting. 
Resu'mable. adj. [from refume.] What may be taken back. 
This was but an indulgence, and therefore refumable by 
the viflor, unlcfs there intervened any capitulation to the 
contrary. Hale. 

To RESU'ME. v. a. [ refumo , Lat.] 

1. To take back what has been given. 

The fun, like this, from which our fight we have. 

Gaz’d on too long, ref times the light he gave. Denham. 

Sees not my love, how time refumes 
The glory which he lent thefe flow’rs; 

Though none fhou’d tafte of their perfumes. 

Yet muft they live but fomc few hours : 

Time, what we forbear, devours. Waller. 

2. To take back what has been taken away. 

That opportunity. 

Which then they hid to take from’s, to ref me 

We have again. Sbakcjp. Cymbeline. 

3. To take again. 

He’ll enter intfi glory, and refume his feat. Milton. 
At this, with Ibok (erene, he rais’d his head; 

Reafon refum’d her place, and pallion fled. Dryden. 

4. Dryden ufes it with again, but improperly, unlefs the redump¬ 
tion be repeated. 

To him our common grandfirc of the main 

Had giv’n to change his form, and chang’d, refume again. 

Dryden. 

5. To begin again what was broken off: as, to refume a 
dijeourfe. 

Resumption, n.f. [ refomption , Fr. refumptus, Lat.] The 
act of refqming. 

And if there be any fault in the laft, it is the refumpiion or 
the dwelling too long upon his arguments Denham. 

Resumptive, ndj. [refumptus, Lat,] Taking back. 
Resupina / tion. n.J. [ rejitpino , Lat.J The aiit of lying on 
the back. 

I o Resu'rvey. v. a., [re and furvey.] To review ; to fur- 

vcy again. 

1 have, with curfory eye, o’crglanc’d the articles; 
Appoint fome of. your council prel’ently 
To lit with us, once more with better heed 
To refurvey them. Shakefp. HemyV. 

Rfsurre ction. n. f [ refurreSlion , Fr. refnrectum, Lat.J 
Revival from the dead ; return from the grave. 

The Sadduces were grieved, that they Taught, and preached 
through Jcfus the refirreftion from the dead'! Acts iv. 2. 
Nor after ntfurreflion fhall he flay 
Longer on earth, than certain times t’ appear 
To his difciplcs. Milton. 

He triumphs in his agonies, whilft the foul fprings forward to 
the great object whichllhe has always had in view, and leaves 
the body with an expectation of being remitted to her in a 
glorious and joyful refurrefliou. Addifons Spectator. 

Perhaps there was nothing ever done in all paft ages, and 
which was not a publick fact, fo well attefted as the refur- 
version of Chrift. Watts 

T o RESU'SCITATE. v. a. [1 refufeito , Latin.] To ftir up 
anew; to*revive. 


We have beads and birds for diiTecbotr, though divers 
parts, which vou account vital, be pcriihcd and taken fort , 
refufeifating of fome that feem dead in appearance. djacon. 

Resuscitation, n.f. [from ref ft fate.] I he act of during 

up anew ; the a& of reviving, or ftatc of being revived. 

Your very obliging manner of enquiring after me, at your 
ref if Ration, fhould have been fooncr anfwercd ; I fincerely 
rejoice at vour recovery. 1 °$ e ’ 

To RETAI'L. v. a. [retailler , Fr.] 

1. To divide into fmall parcels. 

Round with triumphant garlands will I come* 

And lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 

To whom I will retail my conqueft won. 

And (lie fhall be foie vidrefs, Crefar’s Casfar. Shakefp . 

2 . To fell in fmall quantities. 

All encouragement fhould be given to artificers ; and thole, 
who make, fhould alfo vend and retail their commodities. Locke. 

3. To fell at fccond hand. 

The fage dame, 

By names of toafts, retails each batter'd jade. Po'c. 

4. To tell in broken parts. 

He is furnifh’d with no certainties, . 

More than he haply may retail from me. Shakefp. 

Retai'l. n.f. [from the verb.] Sale by fmall quantities. 

The author, to prevent fuch a monopoly of fenfe, is re¬ 
vived to deal in it himfelf by retail. Addijon. 

We force a wretched trade by beating down the fale, _ 
And fellingbafely by retail. Swift's Mifellanies. 

Retai'ler. n.f [from retail.] One who fells by fmall 
quantities. 

From thefe particulars we may guefs at the reft, as retailers 
do of the whole piece, by taking a view of its ends. Hakcw. 

To RETAI'N. V. a. [retinea, Lat. retenir, Fr.] 

1. To keep ; not to lofe. 

. Where is the patience now. 

That you fo oft have boafted to retain. Shakefp. K. Lear . 

T hough th’ offending part felt mortal pain, 

Th’ immortal part its knowledge did retain. Denham. 

The vigor of this arm was never vain ; 

And that my wonted provvefs I retain, 

Witncfs thefe heaps of (laughter. Dryden. 

A tomb and fun’ral honours I decreed ; 

The place your armour and your name retains. Dtydcn. 
Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 
without the help of the body, it is reafonable to couclude, it 
can retain without the help of the body too. Locke. 

2 . To keep ; not to lay afidc. 

Let me retain 

The name and all the addition to a king; 

The 1‘way, beloved Tons, be yours. Shakefp. King Lear. 
As they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
God gave them over to a reprobate mind. Rom. i. 22. 

Although they retain the word mandrake in the text, yet 
they retract it in the margin. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Be obedient and retain 

Unalterably firm his love entire. Milton. 

They, who havereftored painting in Germany, not having 
feen any of thofe fair reliques of antiquity, have retained much 
of that barbarous method. Dryden. 

3. 'Fo keep ; not to difmifs. 

Receive him that is mine own bowels; whom I would 
have retained with me. Pbilern. xii. 13. 

Hollow rocks retain the found of bluft’ring winds. Milt. 

4. To keep in pay; to hire. 

A Benedictine convent has now retained the mod learned fa¬ 
ther of their order to write in its defence. Addijon. 

To Retai'n. v. n. 

1. I o belong to ; to depend on. 

I hefe betray upon the tongue no heat nor corrofivenefs, 
but coldnefs mixed with a fomc what languid rclifh retaining 
to bitternefs. Boyle. 

In animals many actions depend upon their living form, as 
well as that of mixtion, and though they wholly feem to re¬ 
tain to the body, depart upon difunibn. Brown, 

2 . I o keep ; to continue. Not in ufe. 

No more can impure mail retain and move 
In the pure region of that worthy love, 

Than earthly fubftance can unforc’d afpire. 

And leave his nature to convcrfe with fire. Donne, 

Retainer, n.f. [from retain. ] 

1. A11 adherent; a dependant: a hanger-on. 

You now are mounted. 

Where pow’rs arc your retainers. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
One darling inclination of mankind affedls to be a retainer 
to religion; the fpirit of oppofition, that lived long before 
chriftianity, and can eafily fubfift without it. 3 Swift. 

2 . In common law, retainer fignifieth a fervant not menial nor 

familiar, that is not dwelling in his houle ; but only ufine or 
bearing his name or livery. Cowil 

3. T he act oi keeping dependants, or being in dependance. 

By another law, the king’s officers anJ farmers were to for¬ 
feit their places and holds, in cafe of unlawful retainer , or 
partaking mjmlawful aflemblics. Bacon's Henry VII. 

A com¬ 
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A combination of honcA men would endeavour to extir¬ 
pate all the profligate immoral retainers to each fide, that have 
nothing to recommend them but an implicit fubmiflion to 
them leaders. Addifon's Speftator. 

1 o Kkta kk. v. a. [re and take.] To take again. 

A day Ihould be appointed, when the rcmonftrance fhould 
t n™" into confide ration. Clarendon. 

J o KETA LIA f E. v. a. [re and talio, Lat.] To return by 
giving like for like ; to repay ; to requite. 

It is very unlucky, to be obliged to retaliate the injuries of 
authors, whole works arc fo foon forgotten, that we are in 
danger of appearing the firfl aggreflors. Swift. 

If a firlt minifter of flate had ufed me as you have done, 
retaliating would be thought a mark of courage; Swift. 

Ketalia tiox. n.f. [from retaliate .1 Requital; return of 
like for like. 

“T hey thought it no irreligion to profecute the fevered re¬ 
taliation r or revenge ; fo that at the fame time their outward 
man might be a faint, and their inward man a devil. South. 

God, gracioufly becoming our debtor, takes what is done 
to others as done to himfclfj and by promife obliges himfelf 
to full retaliation. Calamy’s Sermons. 

To RE 1 A'RD. v. a. [retardo, Lat. retarder , Fr.] 

X. I o hinder ; to obftruft in fwiftnefs of courfc. 

How Iphitus with me, and Pelias 
Slowly retire ; the one retarded was 
By feeble age, the other by a wound. Denham. 

2.1o delay ; to put off - . 

Nor kings nor nations 

One moment can retard th’ appointed hour. Dryden. 

It is as natural to delay a letter at fuch a feafon, as to re- 
tard a melancholy viftt to a perfon one cannot relieve. Pope. 
To Reta rd. v. n. To day back. 

Some years it hath alfo retarded, and come far later, than 
ufually it was expefted. Brown's Vulgar Errottrs. 

Retardation, n.f. [ retardation , Fr. from retard .] Hin¬ 
drance ; the aft of delaying. 

Out of this a man may devife the means of altering the 
colour of birds, and the retardation of hoary hairs. Baeon. 
Retarder, n.J. [from retard.] Hinderer; obftrufter. 

This difputing way of enquiry, is fo far from advancing 
fcience, that it is no inconfiderable retarder. Glanvill. 

I o Retch, v. n. [hpaecan, Saxon.J To force up fomething 
from the flomach. 

Retchless. adj. [fometimes written wret chiefs, properly re'ek- 
lefs. See Reckless.] Carclefs. 

He druggies into breath, and cries for aid j 
Then helplefs in hi. mother’s lap is laid : 

He creeps, he walks, and iffuing into man. 

Grudges their life, from whence his own began ; 

Retchlcfs of law’s, affefts to rule alone. Dryden. 

Rf.te'ction. n.f. [ret eft us, Lat.] The aft.of difeovering 
to the view. 

This is rather a redoration of a body to its own colour, 
or a ret edit on of its native colour, than a change. Boyle. 
Retention, n. f. [ retention , Fr. retentio , from retentus, Lat.] 
j. The aft of retaining. 

No woman’s heart 

So big to hold fo much; they lack retention. Shakefp. 
A froward retention of cudom is as turbulent a thing, as 

an innovation ; and they, that reverence too much old things, 
are but a fcom to the new. Bacon's Natural Uijlory. 

2. Retention and retentive faculty is that date of contradtion in 

the folid parts, which makes them hold fad their proper 
contents. J Quincy. 

3. Memory’. 

The backward learner makes amends another way, ex¬ 
piating bis want of docility with a deeper and a more rooted 
retention. South’s Sermons, 

Retention is the keeping of thofe Ample ideas, which from 
fenfation or refledtion the mind hath received. Locke. 

4. Limitation. 

His life I gave him, and did thereto add 
My love without retention or redraint; 

All his. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

5. Cudody ; confinement; redraint. 

1 fent the old and milcrable king 
To fome retention and appointed guard. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
Retentive, adj. [ retentus , Lat. retentif\ Fr.] 

l. Having the power of retention. 

It keepeth fermons in memory, and doth in that refpeft, 
although not feed the foul of man, yet help the retentive force 
of that domach of the mind. Hooker , 

Have I been ever free, and mud my houfe 
Be my retentive enemy, my goal ? Shakefp. 

From retentive cage 

When fullen Philomel cfcapes, her notes 

She varies, and of pad imprifonment 

Sweetly complains. Philips. 

In Tot’nam fields the brethren with amaze 
Prick all their cars up, and forget to graze ; 

Long Chancery-lane retentive rolls the found. 

And courts to courts return it round and round. Pope. 


2, Having memory’. 

To remember a fong or tunc, our fouls mud be an h 
mony continually running over in a filent whifper thofe 
ileal accents, which our retentive faculty is preferver of. ClT 

Rete'ntiveness. n.f [from retentive.] Having the quality^ 
retention. ' 01 " 

Reticence, n.f. [reticence, Fr. reticentia, from reticeo, Lnr l 
Concealment by filence. ’ jyJ- 

Re'ticle. n.f. [reticulum, Lat.] A fmall net. yyf 

Reti'cular. adj. [from reticulum, Lat.] Having the form ^ 
a (mail net. 

Reti'culated. adj. [reticulatus, Lat.] Made of network.• 
formed with interditial vacuities. *' 

The intervals of the cavities, rifing a little, make a pretty 
kind of reticulated work. “ Woodward on Fojfil 

Rf/tiform. adj. [retiformis, Lat. ] Having the form of a net" 
The uveous coat and infidc of the choroides are blackened 
that the rays may not be reflected backwards to confound the 
fight ; and if any be by the retiform coat reflected, they are 
foon choaked in the black infidc of the uvea. 

Reti'noe. n.f. [retenue, Fr.] A number attending upon a 
principal perfon ; a train; a meiny. 

Not only this your all licens’d fool. 

But other of your infolent retinue. 

Do hourly carp and quarrel. Shakefp. King Lear, 

What followers, what retinue can’d thou gain, 

Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 

Longer than thou can’ll feed them on tby cod ? Milton, 

T here appears 

The long retinue of a prolperous reign, 

A feries of fucccfsful years. Dryden. 

Neither pomp nor retinue lhall be able to divert the great,- 
nor lhall the rich be relieved by the multitude of his trea- 
lurcrs. Rogers’s Sermons. 

To RETPRE. v. n. [retirer, Fr.] 

1. To retreat; to withdraw; to go to a place of privacy. 

The mind contrafts herfelf, and Ihrinkcth in, 

And to herfelf Ihe gladly doth retire. Davies. 

The lefs I may be bled with her company, the more I will 
retire to God anil my own heart. ’ King Charles. 

Thou open’d wildom’s w'ay. 

And giv’d accefs, though fecrct die retire. Milton. 

The parliament diffolved, and gentlemen charged to retire 
to their country habitations. ^ Hayward. 

2. To retreat from danger. 

Set up the dandard towards Zion, retire, day not. >. 
Set Uriah in the fore front of the hotted battle, and retire 
yc from him, that he may die. 2 Sam. xi. 15. 

From each hand with fpeed retir'd. 

Where erd was thicked th’ angelick throng. Milton. 

3. To go from a publick dation. 

He, that had driven many out of their country, perilhed 
in a drange land, retiring to the Lacedemonians. 2 Mac. v. 

4. To go off from company. 

The old fellow Ikuttled out of the room, and retired. Ari. 

To Reti're. v. a. To withdraw ; to take away. 

He brake up his court, and retired himfelf, his wife, and 
children into a fored thereby. Sidney. 

T hey, full of rage, retired themfelves into this cadle. Sidn, 
He, our hope, might have retir'd his power. 

And driven into dclpair an enemy’s hate. Shakefp. 

Thenoe retire me to my Alilan. Shakefp. Teinpejl. 

There may be as great a variety in retiring and withdrawing 
men’s conceits in the world, as in obtruding them. Bacon. 
As when the fun is prefent all the year. 

And never doth retire his golden ray. 

Needs mud the fpring be everlalting there. 

And every feafon like the month of May. Denies, 

Thefe aftions in her clofet, all alone. 

Retir'd within herfelf, Ihe doth fulfill. Denies. 

After fome flight Ikirmiflies, he retired himfelf into the 
cadle of Farnbam. Clarendon. 

Hydra-like, the fire 

Lifts up his hundred heads to aim his way ; 

And fcarce the wealthy can one half retire , 

Before he rulhes in to Ihare the prey. Dryden, 

Reti're. n.f [from die verb.] 

1. Retreat; receflion. 

I heard his praifes in purfuit, * 

But ne’er, till now, his fcandal of retire. Shakefp . 

Thou had talk’d 

Of fallies and retires, of trenches, tents. Shakefp. 

The battle and the retire of the Englilh fuccours were the 
caules of the lofs of that dutchy. Bacon’s Henry VIE 

2. Retirement; place of privacy. Not in ufc. 

Eve, who unfeen 

Yet all had heard, with audible lament 

Difcovcr’d foon the place of her retire. Milton. 

Reti red, part. adj. [from retire.] Secret; private. 

Language mod Ihews a man; (peak that I may fee thee: it 
fprings out of the mod retired and inmolt parts of us. B. John], 

\ ou find the mind in fleep retired from the fenfes, and out 
of thefe motions made on the organs of fenfe. Locke- 
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Some, acCuflomed to retired fpeculations, run natural phi- 
lofophy into metaphyfical notions and the abftraft generalities 
of logick. Locke. 

He was admitted into the mod fccret and retired thoughts 
and counfcls of bis royal inafter king William. Addijon. 

Reti redness. n.f. [from retired.] Solitude; privacy; fecrecyi 

Like one, who in her third widowhood doth profefs T 
Herfelf a nun, ty’d to retirednefs, > 

So affects my mufc now a chaltc fallownels. Donne. J 
How could he have the leifurc and retirednefs of the cloifter, 
to perform all thofe acts of devotion in, when the burthen of 
the reformation lay upon his (boulders ? Atlerbury. 

Retirement, n. f. [from retire.] 

1. Private abode ; fecret habitation. 

My retirement there tempted me to divert thofe melancholy 
thoughts. Denham’s Dedication. 

Caprea had been the retirement of Augudus for fome time, 
and the refidcnce of Tiberius for many years. Addifon. 

2. Private way of life. 

An elegant fufficiency, content. 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendlhip, books, 

Progrcflivc virtue, and approving heaven. Tbomfon. 

3. Aft of withdrawing. 

Short retirement urges fweet return. Milton. 

In this retirement of the mind from the fenfes, it retains a 
yet more incoherent manner of thinking, which we call 
dreaming. _ Locke. 

Reto'ld. part. paff. of retell. Related or told again. 

Whatever Harry Percy then had laid 
At fuch a time, with all the red retold. 

May reafonably die. Shakefp. 

Upon his dead corpfc there was fuch mifufc 
By thofe Wclchwomcn done, as may not be 
Without much Ihamc retold or fpoken of. Shakefp. 

To RETORT, v. a. [retortus, Lat.] 

1. To throw back. 

His virtues, fhining upon others. 

Heat them, and they retort that heat again 

To the firft giver. Shakefp. Troilus and Crejfida. 

He pafs’d through hofiile fcorn ; 

And with retorted Icorn his back he turn’d. Milton. 

2. To return any argument, cenlure, or incivility. 

His proof will tafily be retorted, arui the contrary proved, 
by interrogating ; (hall the adulterer inherit the kingdom of 
God? if he lhall, what need I, that am now exhorted to re¬ 
form my life,’ reform it ? if he lhall not, then certainly I, 
that am fuch, am none of the cleft ; for all, that are cleft, 
fliall certainly inherit the kingdom of God. Harnnund. 

What if toy (on 

Prove difobedienr, and reprov’d, retort, 

Whereibi e did’ft thou beget me ? Milton. 

The refpondent may Ihew, how the opponent’s argument 
may be retorted againlt himfelf. Watts. 

3. To curye back. 

It would be tried how tile voice will be carried in an horn, 
which is a line arched; or in a trumpet, which is a line re¬ 
torted ; or in fome pipe that were finuous. Baeon. 

Reto'rt. n.f. [rctoi te, I* r. ret or turn, Lat.] 

1. A cenfurc or incivility returned. 

I faid his beard was not cut well, he was in the mind it 
was : this is called the retort courteous. Shakefp. 

2. A chymical giafs vcffel with a bent neck to which the re¬ 
ceiver is fitted. 

Recent urine difiillcd yields a limpid water ; and what re¬ 
mains at the bottom of the retort , is not acid nor alkaline. Arb. 

Rfto'rter. n.f. [from retort.] One that retorts. 

Reioriion n.f. [from retort, j The aft of retorting.' 

i o Reto ss. v . a. [re and tofs.] To tols back. 

I oft and ret of the ball inceflant flies. Pole’s Odyfley 

1 toadies U CU * ** [rct0Ucher ' Fr 'J To ^prove by new 

He furnilhed me with all the paffages in Ariftotle and Ho¬ 
race, ufed to explain the arc of poetry by painting ; which, 
ii ever I retouch this effay, lhall be inferted. Dryden. 

.. B'ntot, dull rogue! will think your price too much : 

Not, bir, ft you revife it and retouch." p 0 h e 

I o AETRA CE. v a. [ retracer, Er.J To trace back. 

I hen il the line of Turnus you retrace * 

To R FTRAf r° ,n InaC r hUS Ar Sj ve r;lc > c ’ ' Dryden. 

1 ° Kb I RA Cl. v. a. [retraftusy Lat. ~ ~ 

1. I o recall ; to recant. 
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ret rafter, Fr.] 

Were I alone to pafs the difficulties, 

Paris Ihould ne'er retraft what he hath done 
Nor lau- t in the purfuit. Shakefp. Troilus and Crejfida. 
Although they retain the word mandrake in the text thev 
m effeft retgpft it in the margine. Brow*., Vulg^St. 

Ins futilities could have fatisfied me, I would as freelv 
lave Rafted this charge of idolatry, as I ever made it. Still. 
>- he wt.I, and flie will not, flic grants, denies, 

r,// aces, advances, and then flics. Granville. 

J o take back ; to re fume. 

form f Cat ift rt , of r hat time ’ which thc inhabitants of the 
former earth had to fpare, and whereof thev made fo ill ufc 

> employed m making provifions for bread; and the excels 


was 


of fertility, which contributed lb much to their milcarriagcs, • 
was retrafted and cut off. Woodward!s Natural Hijh'y 

Retracta'tion. n.f [retraftation,Yc. retraftatio, Lat.] Re¬ 
cantation; change of opinion. 

Thefe words are David’s retractation , or laying down of a 
bloody and revengeful refolution. South's Sermons * 

Retra'ction. n.f. [from retraft.] 

X. Aft of withdrawing fomething advanced. 

They make bold with the deity, when they make him do 
and undo, go forward and backwards by' fuch countermarches 
and retractions, as we do not repute to the Almighty'. IVoodw . 

2. Recantation ; declaration of change of opinion. 

There came into her head certain verfes, which if /he had 
had prefent commodity, Ihe would have adjoined as a retrac¬ 
tion to the other. Sidney, b. ii. 

3. Aft of withdrawing a claim. 

Other men’s infatiable defire of revenge hath wholly be¬ 
guiled both church and flate, of the benefit of all my cither 
retraft ions or conceflions. King Charles, 

Retrai'ct. n.f. Spenfer. [rettaitte Fr.] 

1. Retreat. Obfolete. 

The earl of Lincoln, deceived of thc country’s concourfe 
unto him, and feeing the bufinds paft retraift, refolved to 
make on where the king was, and give him battle. Bacon. 

2. [Retiaii, Fr. rit ratio, Italian.] A caft of the countenance-. 
Obfolete. 

Upon her eyelids many graces fat. 

Under the Ihadow of her even brows. 

Working bellgards and amorous retraite. 

And every one her with a grace endows. Fairy Sjucen, 
Retrea't. n.f. [retraitte, Fr.J 

1. Place of privacy ; retirement. 

He built his fon a houfe of plcafure, and fpared no coft to 
make a delicious retreat. L'EJlrange. 

2. Place of fecurity. 

This place our dungeon, not our fafe retreat , 

Beyond his potent arm. Alilton. 

7 ’hat pleafing Ihadc they fought, a foft retreat 
From fudden April Ihowers, a Ihelterfrom thc heat. Dry. 
There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd doftrines, 
as to guard them round with legions of obfeureand undefined 
words ; which yet make thefe retreats more like the dens of 
robbers, than the fortreffes of fair warriors. Locke . 

3. Aft. of retiring before a fuperiour force. 

Honourable retreats are no ways inferior to brave charges ; 
as having lefs of fortune, more of difeipline, and as much of 
valour. Bacon. 

To Retrea't. v. n. [from the noun.] 
x. To go to a private abode. 

Others more mild 
Retreated in a filent valley, ling 

Their own hcroick deeds. Milton , 

2. To take flicker; to go to a place of fecurity. 

3. Fo retire from a fuperiour enemy. 

4. I o go out of the former place. 

The rapid currents drive 

I owards the retreating lea their furious tide. Alilton. 

My fubjeft does not oblige me to look after the water, or 
point forth thc place whereunto it is now retreated. Woodw. 

Having taken her by the hand, he retreated with his eye 
fixed upon her. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Retr e a'ted. />(?;?. adj. [from retreat.] Retired; gone to privacy. 
To RE FRENCH, v.a. [rctranchor, Fr.J 

1. I o cut ofl ; to pare away. 

I he pruner’s hand muft quench 
Thy heat, and thy exub’rant parts retrench. Denham ; 

Nothing can be added to thc wit of Ovid’s Metamorphofes ; 
but many things ought to have been retrenched. Dryden. 

W e ought to retrench thofe fuperfluous cxpcnccs to qualify 
ourfelves for the exercife of charity. Attcrbury. 

2. I o confine. Improper. 

In (bme reigns, they are for a power and obedience that is 
unlimited ; and in others, are for retrenching within the nar- 
rowefl bounds, the authority of thc princes, and the alle¬ 
giance of the fubjeft. Addifon s Freeholder, N° 6. 

IoRetre'nch. v. n. To live with lefs magnificence or 
cxpence. 0 

Can I retrench P yes mighty well 
Shrink back to my paternal cell* 

A little houfe, with trees a-row. 

And like its mafter, very low. Pope's Epijl. of Horace 
Retrenchment, n. f. [retranchemcnt, Fr. from retrench.] 

1 nc ait of lopping away. J 

I had ftudied Virgil’s defien, his judicious njanagement of 

‘ C Sf rCS ’ l ? C f ° bCr rctr f n ^ ,n(nu his fenfe, which always 
leaves fomewhat to gratify our imagination, on which it may 
enlarge at pleafurc. Dryden's Dedication to VBgl 

7 he want of vowels m our language has been the general 
complaint of our politcft authors, who neverthelefs havf made 

Soity /jMi Snd confc( l uentl y encreafed our former 

l” >1” 

the mertafe of ,l M charity. MCI 

To RETRFBUTE. 
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To RE'TRIBI) FE. v. a, [retribuo, Lat. ret> Utter, t r.J To 
pay back ; to make repayment of. 

Both the will and power to ferve him arc his upon fo many 
fcores, that we are unable to retribute , unlcfs we do reftore ; 
and all the duties we can pay our maker arc lefs properly re¬ 
quitals than reftitutionsw Beyle. 

In the ftate of nature, a man comes by no arbitrary power 
to ufe a criminal, but only to retribute to him, fo far as calm 
reafcii and confcience didlate, what is proportionate to his 
tranfgreffion. Locke. 

RetriBu'tion. n. f. [retribution, Fr. from retribute.] Re¬ 
payment ; return accommodated to the adtion. 

The king thought he had not remunerated his people fuf- 
ficiently with good laws, which evermore was his retribution 
for treafure. Bacon's Henry VII. 

All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 
Of painful fuperftition, and blind zeal. 

Nought fceking but the praife of men, here find 
Fit retribution , empty as their deeds. MUun's Par. Loji. 
In good offices and due retributions , we may not be pinch¬ 
ing and niggardly : it argues an ignoble mind, where we have 
wronged to higgle and dodge in the amends. Hall. 

There is ncTnation, though plunged into never fuch grofs 
idolatry, but has fomc awful fenfe of a deity, and a perfua- 
fion of a ftate of retribution to men after this life. South. 

It is a ftrong argument for a ftate of retribution hereafter, 
that in this world virtuous perfons are very often unfortunate, 
and vicious perfons profperous. Addifon's Spectator. 

Retri'butory. / adj. [from retribute.] Repaying; making 
Retributive. J repayment. 

Something ftrangely retributive is working. Clarijfa. 

Retrie vable, aelj. [from retrieve.] That may be retrieved. 
To RETRIEVE, v. a. [ retrouver , Fr.] 

1. To recover ; to reftore. 

By this conduit we may retrieve the publick credit of reli¬ 
gion, reform the example of the age, and leffcn the danger 
we complain of. Rogers's Sermons. 

2 . To repair. 

O rcafon ! once again to thee I call ; 

Accept my forrow, and retrieve my fall. Prior. 

3. To regain. 

With late repentance now they would retrieve 
The bodies they forfook, and wifli to live. Dryden. 

Philomela’s liberty retriev'd. 

Cheers her fad foul. Philips. 

4. To recall; to bring back. 

If one, like the old Latin poets, came among them, it would 
be a means to retrieve them from their cold trivial conceits, 
to ah imitation of their prcdeccftors. Berkeley to Pope. 

Retroce'ssion. n.f. [rctrocefjiim, Lat.] The ait of going 
back. 

Retrocopu'latiov. n.f. [ retro and copulation.] Poft-coition. 
From the nature of this pofition, there enfueth a neceffity 
of retrocopulation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Retrograda'tion. n.f. [retrogradation, Fr. from retrograde.] 
The ait of going backward. 

As for the revolutions, ftations, and retrogaelauons of the 
planets, obferved conftantly in moft certain periods of time, 
Efficiently demonftrates, that their motions are governed by 
counfcl. R°y 0,1 the Creation. 

RE'TROGR ADE. adj. [ retrograde , Fr. retro and gradior , Lat.] 
j. Going backward. 

Princes, if they ufe ambitious men, fliouhl handle it fo, 
as they be ftill progreffive, and not retrograde. Bacon. 

2 . Contrary ; oppofite. 

Your intent 

In going back to fchool to Wittenberg, 

It is moft retrograde to our defire. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

3. In aftronomy, planets arc retrograde, when by their proper 
motion in the zodiack, they move backward, and con¬ 
trary to the fucceffion of the figns; as from the fccond de¬ 
gree of Aries to the firft : but this retrogradation is only ap¬ 
parent and occafioned by the oblcrver’s eye being placed on 
the earth ; for to an eye at the fun, the planet will appear al¬ 
ways direct, and never either ftationary or retrogiade. Harris. 

1 Their wand’ring courfc, now high, now low, then hid, 
Progreffive, retrograde, or Handing ftill. 

In fix thou fcc’ft. Shakefp. Paradife LoJl. 

Two geomantick figures were difplay’d ; 

One when direct, and one when retrograde. Dryden. 

To Re trograde, v. n. [ret/ograder , t r. retro and gradior, 
Lat.] To go backward. 

T he race and period of all things here is to turn things 
more pncumatical and rare, and not to retrograde from pneu- 
matical to that which is denfe. Bacon. 

Retrogression, n.f. [retro and greffus, Lat.] The ait ot 
going backwards. 

The account, eftablifhed upon the rife and defeent of the 
ftars, can be no reafonablc rule unto diftant nations, and by 
rcafon of their retrogreffton, but temporary unto any one. Bro. 
Retromi'ncency. n.f. [ retro and mingo, Lat.] The quality 
of ftaling backwards. 

The laft foundation was retromingency, or piffing back¬ 
wards; for men obferving both fexes to urine backwards, or 
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averlly between their legs, they might conceive there were f Ci 
minine parts in both. Bfotvns Vulgar Errours. 

Retromi'ngent. adj. [retro and mingens, Lat.] Staling 
backward. 

By rcafon of the backward pofition of the feminine parts 
of quadrupeds, they can hardly admit the fubftitution of maf- 
culine generations, except it be in rctromingents. Brown, 
RETROSPECT, n.f. [retro and fpccio, Lat.] Look thrown 
upon things behind or things paft. 

As you arraign his majefty by rctrofpeP., fo you condemn 
his government by fecond light. Addifon’s Freeholder, N* g. 
Retrospection, n.f. [from relrofpcci.] Aft or faculty of 
looking backwards. 

Can’ll thou take delight in viewing 
This poor ille’s approaching ruin. 

When thy retrefpeilion vafl 
Sees the glorious ages paft ? 

Happy nation were we blind, 

Or had only eyes behind. Sr aft. 

Retrospective, adj. [from retroJjcP,.] Looking backwards. 
In vain the grave, with retrofpeclive eye. 

Would from the apparent what conclude the why. P 0 \, 
To Reti/nd. v. a. [retundo, Lat.] To blunt; to turn. 

Covered with fkin and hair keeps it warm, being naturally 
a very cold part, and alfo lo quench and diffipatc the force of 
any ftroke that lhall be dealt it, and refund the edge of any 
weapon Ray on the Creation, 

To RETU'RN. v. n. [retournee, Fr.] 

1. To come to the fair,a place. 

Return, my foil David, for I will do thee no barm. 1 Sam: 
Whofo rolleth a ftonc, it will return upon him. P>ov. xxvi. 
Go, return on thy way to the wildcrncfs. 1 Kings x ix. 15. 

2 . To conic back to the fame ftate. 

The waters returned from off the earth continually. Gen. 
Judgment lhall return unto rightcoufnefs. P[aim xciv. 15. 
In returning and reft lhall ye be faved. Jjaiah xxx. 15. 

On their embattel’d ranks the waves return. Afillon. 

If they returned out of bondage, it mull be into a ftate of 
freedom. Locke, 

3. To go back. 

I am in blood 

Stept in fo far, that fliould I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. Shakefp. Afadctb. 
Hezekiah lent to the king of Affyri3, faying, I have of¬ 
fended, return from me. 2 Kings xviil. 14. 

To return to the bufinefs in hand, the ufe of a little in- 
fight in thofe parts of knowledge, is to accuftom our minds 
to all forts of ideas. Lode. 

4. To make anfwer. 

The thing of courage, 

As rouz’d with rage, with rage doth fvmpathize; 

And with an accent tun’d in lelf fame key, 

Returns to chiding fortune. Shakefp. Trail, andCreffik. 

He faid ; and thus the queen of heaven return'd ; 

Muft I, oh Jove in bloody wars contend ! Pope. 

5. To come back ; to come again ; to revifit. 

'I hou to mankind 

Be good, and friendly ftill, and oft return. ■Afillon. 

6. After a periodical revolution, to begin the fame again., 

With the year 

Scafons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the fweet approach of ev’n or morn. Aliltsn. 

7. To retort; to recriminate. 

If you are a malicious reader, you return upon me, that I 
affeit to be thought more impartial than I am. Dryden. 

To Reti/rn. v. a. 

1. To repay ; to give in requital. 

Return him a trcfpafs offering. 1 Sam. vi. 3. 

Thy Lord fliall return thy wickedncfs upon thine own 
head. ” I Kings ii. 44 - 

What peace can we return. 

But to our power, hoftility, and hate. AH it on. 

When anfwer none return'd, I fet me down. Mdtsrt. 

2 . To give back. 

What counfcl give ye to return anfwer to this people. 2 Cur. 

3. To fend back. 

Reject not then what offer’d means, who knows 
But God hath fet before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his facred houfe. Miltons Agon- 

4. To give account of. 

Probably one fourth part more died of the plague than arc 
returned. Graunt's Bills of Mortality• 

5. To tranfmit. 

Inftead of a fhip, he fhould levy money, and return t c 
fame to the treafurer for his majefty’s ufe. Clarendon. 

Retu'rn. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Act of coming back to the lame place. 

The king of France fo fuddenly gone back ! 

Something fince his coming forth is thought of. 

That his return was now moft neccffary. 

When forc’d from hence to view our parts he mourns» 
Takes little journies, and makes quick returns. Dryden. 

2. Retrocreffion. KA 

2. ACt 


■fo. 
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a A of corning back to the fame ftate. 

* A At°h"«Jof .he rear, ,h« kii.g of Syria come 

4 ' R w«p“ tedlffSnte rule i yet even they have rmm 

and viciffitudes; for ordnance was known in the city of the 

° xW , aces in India a,,d ia „ha, the Maced™ 

5 'Repayment of money laid out in commodities for Me. 

5 ‘ As Tor any merchandize you have bought, ye lhall have 

your return in merchandize or gold. . 

As to roots accelerated in their ripening, there is the high 
price that thofe things bear, and the fwiftnefs of then returns ; 
for, in feme grounds, a radiffi comes m a month, that in others 
will not come in two, and fo make double returns. Bacon. 

6. Profit; advantage. . . .. . 

The fruit, from many days of recreation, is very little; 

but from thefc few hours we fpend in prayer the return is 

Taylor s Rule of Living Holy. 

7. 'Remittance ; payment from a diftant place. 

Within thefe two months, I do expect 1 


return 

Of thrice three times the value of this bond. Shakefp. 
Brokers cannot have lefs money by them, than one twen¬ 
tieth part of their yearly returns. Locke. 

8. Repayment; retribution; requital. 

You made my liberty your late requeft. 

Is no return due from a grateful breaft ? 

I grow impatient, ’till I find fomc way, 

Great offices, with greater to repay. Dryden. 

Since thefc are fomc of the returns which we made to God 
after obtaining our fucceffes, can we rcafonably prefume, that 
we arc in the favour of God ? Atterbury. 

Nothing better becomes a perfon in a publick character, 
than fuch a publick fpirit; nor is there any thing likely to 
procure him larger returns of efteem. Atterbury. 

Returns, like thefe, our miftrefs bids us make. 

When from a foreign prince a gift her Britons take. Prior. 
Ungrateful lord ! . 

Would’ft thou invade my life, as a return 
For proffer’d love l Rowe, 

a. Ail of reftoring or giving back ; reftitution. 

The other ground of God’s foie property in any thing, is 
the gift, or rather the return of it made by man to God. South. 

10. Relapfe. 

This is breaking into a conftitution to ferve a prefent ex¬ 
pedient; the remedy of an empirick, to ftifle the prefent 
pain, but with certain profpect of fudden returns. Swift. 

11. [Retour, Fr.] 

Either of the adjoining fidcs of the front of an houfe, or 
ground-plot, is called a return fide. Moxon's Meeh. Exerc. 

Both thefc fides are not only returns, but parts of the front, 
and a ftately tower in the midft of the front. Bacon. 

Returnable, adj. Allowed to be reported back. A law 
term. 

It may be decided in that court, where the verdiit is re¬ 
turnable. Hale. 

He {ball have an attachment againft the Iheriff, direited to 
the coroner, and returnable into the king’s bench. Ayliffe. 

Retu'rner. n.f, [from return.] One who pays or remits 
money. 

The chapmen, that give higheft for this, can make moft 
profit by it, and thofe are the returners of our money. Locke. 
Reve. n. f. The bailiff of a franchife or manour. 

The reve, the miller, and the mincing lady priorefs fpeak 
in character. Dryden. 

To REVEA'L. v. a. [revelo, Lat. reveler, Fr.] 

1. To fhow ; to difeover ; to lay open ; to difdofe a fecret. 

Be alhamed : fpeaking again that which thou haft heard, 
and revealing of lecrcts. Eccluf. xli. 23. 

I will cure them, and reveal unto them the abundance of 
peace. Jer. xxxiii. 6. 

Light was the wound, the prince’s care unknown. 

Sire might not, would not yet reveal her own. Waller. 
The anfwer to one who alked what time was, fi non regas 
intclligo ; that is, the more I think of time, the lefs I under- 
ftand it; might perfuade one, that time, which reveals all 
other things, is itfclf not to be dil’covered. Locke. 

2. To impart from heaven. 

1 he fufferings ot this life are not to be compared with the 
glory which lhall be revealed in us. Romans viii. 18. 

Revf.a ler. n.f [from reveal .] 

1. Difcovcrer; one that Ihows or makes known. 

The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of things un- 
feen, as a liable aflent unto things inevident, upon authority 
of the divine revealer. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The lives of the revea/ers may be juftly fet over againft the 
revelation, to find whether they agree. Atterbury. 

2. One that difeovers to view. 

He brought a taper; the revealer light 
Expos’d both crime and criminal to fight. Dryden. 

To RE'VEL. v. n. [Skinner derives it from reveiller , Fr. to 
awake ; Mr. Lye from raveelcn, Dutch, to rove loofely about, 
which is much countenanced by the old phrafe, revel-rout. ] 

1. To feaft with loofe and clamorous merriment. 


Shake/j* 


Shakefp. 


Donna 
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My honey love, 

Will we return unto thy father’s houfe. 

And revel it as bravely as the beft. 

We’ll keep no great ado—a friend or two. 

Tybalt being flain fo late. 

It may be thought we held him carelefsfy. 

Being our kinlman, if we revel much. 

Antony, that revels long o’nights, 
j s up ' Shakefp. Jultus Cafar. 

Wc (hall have revelling to-night; 

I will all'umc thy part in fome difguife. Shakefp'. 

He can report you more odd tales 
Of our outlaw Robin Hood, 

That revelfd here in Sherewood, 

Though he ne’er {hot in his bow. Benj. Jo on fan. 

Were the doitrine new. 

That the earth mov’d, this day would make it true ; 

For every part to dance and revel goes, 

They tread the air, and fall not where they rofe. 

Whene’er I reverd in the women’s bow’rs ; 

For firft I fought her but at loofer hours: 

The apples file had gather’d fmelt moft fweet. Pr,or ; 
Re'vel. n.f. [from the verb.] A feaft with loofe and noify 
jollity. 

Let them pinch th’ unclean knight, 

And afk him, why, that hour of fairy revel. 

In their fo facred paths he dares to tread ? Shakefp. 

They could do no lefs but, under your fair conduct. 

Crave leave to view thefe ladies, and intreat 
An hour of revels with them. Shakefp. 

To Reve l, v. a. [reveHo, Lat.J To retrait; to draw back. 
Thofe, who mifearry, elcape by their flood, revelling the 
humours from their lungs. Harvey. 

Revel-rout; ft. f. A mob ; an unlawful affembly of a 
rabble. Ainfworth. 

For this his minion, the revel rout is done. 

—I have been told, that you 

Are frequent in your vifitation to her. Rowe's Jane Shore. 
Revela'tion. n.f. [from revelation, Fr.] Difcovcry ; com¬ 
munication ; communication of lacred and myfterious truths 
by a teacher from heaven. 

When the divine revelations were committed to writing, 
the Jews were fuch fcrupulous reverers of them, that they 
numbered even the letters of the Old Teftament. D. of Pie. 

As the gofpel appears in refpeit of the law to be a clearer 
revelation of the myftical part, fo it is a far more benign dif- 
penfation of the practical part. Sprat * 

Re'veller. n.f. [ftomreve!.] One who feafts with noify jollity. 
Fairies black, grey, green and white, 

You moonftiine revellers attend your office. Shakefp, 

Unwelcome revellers, whofe lawlefsjoy 
Pains the fage ear, and hurts the fober eye. Pope, 

Re'velry. n.f [from revel.] Loofe jollity; feftive mirth. 
Forget this new-fall’11 dignity. 

And fall into our ruftick revelry. Shakefp . 

There let Hymen oft appear 
In faffron robe with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feaft, and revelry, 

With ma(k and antick pageantry. ATilton% 

To REVENGE, v. a. [revencher, revaneher, Fr.] 

1. To return an injury. 

2. To vindicate by puniftiment of an enemy.- 

If our hard fortune nocompaffion draws. 

The gods are juft, and will revenge our caufe. Dryden. 

3. To wreak one’s wrongs on him that infliited them. With 
the reciprocal pronoun. 

Come, Antony and young Oilavius, 

Revenge yourfelves alone on Caffius. Shakefp. Jul. Cafar. 

It is a quarrel moft unnatural. 

To be reveng’d on him that loveth thee. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Northumberland flew thy father; 

And thine, lord Clifford ; and you vow’d revenge : 

If I be not, heav’ns be reveng'd on me ! Shakefp. 

Edom hath revenged himfelf upon Judah. Ezek. xxv. 12. 
O Lord, vifit me, and revenge me of my perfecutors. Jer. 
Who {ball come to ftand againft thee, to be revenged for 
the unrighteous men ? Wifdorn xii. 12. 

Your fury of a wife, 

Not yet content to be reveng'd on you, 

Th’ agents ot your paflion will purfue. Dryden. 

Reve'nge. n.f. [revenebe, revanche, Fr.] Return of an injury. 
Revenges bum in them : for their dear caufes 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm. 

Excite the mortified man. ~ Shakefp. Macbeth. 

May we, with the witnefs of a good confcience, purfue him 
with further revenge. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind,or. 

I will make mine arrows drunk with blood ; from the be¬ 
ginning of revenges upon the enemy. Deutr. xxxii. 42. 

Peradventure he will be enticed, and we {hall prevail againft 
him, and take our revenge on him. Jer. xx. 10. 

Deformed perfons are commonly even with nature; for as 
nature has done ill by them, fothey do by nature ; being void 
ot natural affcftion, they have their rraenge of nature. Bacon. 
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What will not ambition and revenge defcend to. Milton. 
The fatyr in a rage 

Forgets his bus’nefs is to laugh and bite. 

And will of death and dire revenges write. Dryden. 

Draco, the Athenian lawgiver, granted an impunity to any 
perfon that took revenge upon an adulterer. Broome. 

Reve'ngeful. adj. [frem revenge.] Vindidive j full of re¬ 
venge ; full of vengeance. 

May my hands 

Never brandifh more revengeful fteel 

Over the glittering helmet of my foe. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 

Lo ! here I lend thee this fharp-pointed fword, 

Which hide in this true bread. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Into my boiders now Jarbas falls, 

And my revengeful brother feales the walls. Denham. 

Repenting England, this revengeful day. 

To Philip’s manes did an off ’ring bring. Dryden. 

Revengefully. adv. [from revengeful.] Vindi&ively. 

He fmil’d revengefully, and leap’d 
Upon the floor ; thence gazing at the Ikies, 

His eye-balls fiery red, and glowing vengeance; 

Gods I accufe you not. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

Reve'nger. n.f [from revenge.] 

1. One who revenges; one who wreaks his own or another’s 
injuries. 

May be, that better reafon will aflwage 
The ra(h revenger’s heat; words, well Jifpos’d, 

Have fccret pow’r t’appeafe enflamed rage. Fairy §hieen. 
I do not know. 

Wherefore my father Ihould revengers want, 

Having a fon and friends. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

So fhall the great revenger ruinate 
Him ar.d his ifliic, by a dreadful fate. Sendys’s Paraphrafe. 
Morocco’s monarch 

Had come in perfon, to have feen and known 

The injur'd world’s revenger Cud his own. Waller. 

2 . One who punifhes crimes. 

What government can be imagined, without judicial pro¬ 
ceedings ? and what methods of judicature, without a reli¬ 
gious oath, which fuppofes an omnifeient being, as confcious 
to its falfehood or truth, and a revenger of perjury. Bentley. 
Revengement. n.f. [from revenge.] Vengeance; return of 
an injury. 

It may dwell 

In her Ton’s flefh to mind revengement , 

And be for all chafte dames an endlefs monument. F. S%. 
By the perclofe of the fame verfe, vagabond is underftood 
for fuch a one as travelleth in fear of revengement. Raleigh. 
Rev f/ngingly. adv. [from revenging. J With vengeance; 
vindi&ively. 

I’ve bely’d a lady. 

The princcfs of this country ; and the air on’t 
Rcvengingly enfeebles me. Shakefp. Cymhcline. 

Revenue, n. f. [revenu, Fr. Its accent is uncertain.] In¬ 
come ; annual profits received from lands or other funds. 

They privily fend over unto them the revenues, wherewith 
they are there maintained. Spenfers State of Ireland. 

She bears a duke’s revenues on her back. 

And in her heart (corns our poverty. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
Only I retain 

The name and all th’ addition to a king; 

The fway, revenue , beloved Cons, be yours. Shakefp. 
Many offices are of fo fmall revenue , as not to furnifh a 
man with what is fufficicnt for the fupport of his life. Temple. 

If the woman could have been contented with golden eggs. 
Hie might have kept that revenue on ftill. L'Ejirangc, 

His vafials eafy, and the owner bleft. 

They pay a trifle, and enjoy the reft: 

Not fo a nation’s revenues are paid ; 

The fervant’s faults are on the mafter laid. Swift. 

To Reverb, v. a. [reverbero, Lat.] To firike againft; to 
reverberate. Not in ufe. 

Referve thy flate, with better judgment check 
This hideous rafhncfs: 

The youngeft daughter does not love thee leaf!; 

Nor are thofe empty hearted, whofe loud found 
Reverts no hollownefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Reve'rberant. adj. [reverberans, Lat.] Rcfounding; beat¬ 
ing back. The reading in the following paflage fhould be, I 
think, reverberant. 

Hollow your name to the reverberate hills, 

And make the babbling goflip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia ! " ~ Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

To REVE'RBERATE. v. a. [rever hero, Lat. rrverberer, Fr.J 
i. To beat back. 

Start 

An echo with the clamour of thy drum. 

And cv’n at hand a drum is ready brac’d. 

That fhall reverberate all as well as thine. Shakefp. K.John. 

Nor doth he know them for aught. 

Till he behold them formed in th’ applaufe 

Where they’re extended; which, like an arch, reverb’rates 

The found again. Shakefp. 


Frier, 


Pri, 


l ;r, 


Prior. 
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As the fight of the ej-e is like a glafs, f 0 i s the 
finuous cave, with a hard bone, to flop and reverbem?, 3 
found. f the 

As we, to improve the nobler kinds of fruits, are at tr ' 
pence of walls to receive and reverberate the faint raV s 
fun, fo we, by the help of a good foil, equal the produce 
of warmer countries. * 

2. To heat in an intenfe furnace, where the flame is rtvui' 
rated upon the matter to bo melted or cleaned. crtle ' 

Crocus martis, that is fled corroded with’ vinegar or f I 
phur, and after reverberated with fire, the loadfloira u-;n “ * 

T T a '< ^sFulgarF^ 

lo Reverberate, v. n. “ r - 

1. To be driven back ; to bound back. 

The rays of royal majeily reverberated fo firomdr 
Vlllerio, that they dilpellcd all clouds. . 

2. To relound. 

”'/ Iwtefhaibn, Fr. from reverbero-, i 
I he act of beating or driving back. #, J 

To the reflection of vifible,, fmall glafTeg I office • bun 
the reverberation of audibles, are required greater (bates h 
• The firft T ti„om follow Very thick; *,£££] 
walls beat the found back on each other, like the leveral 
verf rations of the fame image from two oppolitc looking 

Reverberatory, adj. [rever heratoire, Fr.] Rctuimt* 
beating back. -» 

Good lime may be made of all kinds of flints, but thev am 
hard to burn, except in a reverberatory kiln, ■- 

To Revere. V. a. [uvrrtr, Fr. revereor, Lat.] To revel 
rencc ; to honour; tp venerate ; to regard with awe. 

An emperor often (lamp’d on his coins the face or err,a 
. mcms ot his collegue, and wc may luppofe Lucius Veras 
would omit no opportunity of doing honour to Maf tus 
Aurelius, whom he rather n ve, ed as his father, than treated 
as h.s partner in the empire. Add, Jon's Remarks on ltd, 

Jove dial! again revere your pow'r. 

And rife a fwan, or fall a lhow’r. 

Taught ’em how clemency made pow’r rever'd. 

And that the prince belov’d was trulv fear’d. 

In my conqueft be thy might declar’d. 

And for thy juftice be thy name xrver' 4 . 

Re verence, n.f. [reverence, Fr. revaentia, Lat.] 

1. Veneration ; refpedt; awful regard. 

God is greatly to be fearer! in the aflembly of the faints- 
and to be had in rrverence of all about him. Pf ].\ x .\ix 
When, quarrels and factions are carried openly , it is a fi 4 ' 
the reverence of government is loft.* Bacon’s EiCw 

Higher of the genial bed, J ' 

And with myllerious me,cnee I deem. Mhos. 

In your prayers, ufe reverent poflurcs and the lowed gt- 
Iturcs of humility, remembring that wc fpcak to God, in «ur 
reverence to whom we cannot exceed. 'Taylor. 

A poet cannot have too great a reve' cnce for readers. BrjJ. 

I he (ear, acceptable to God, is a filial fear; an awful re¬ 
verence of tlie divine nature, proceeding from a juft eileera <jf 
liis perfedfions, which produces in us an inclination to his 
fervicc, and an umvillingnefs to oft'cnJ him. Rogers. 

2 . Ad of obeifancc ; bow ; courtefy. 

Now lies he there. 

And none fo poor to do him reverence. Shakefp. Jul. C,tj. 
Mordecai bowed not, nor did him reverence. Jijib. iii. l. 
He Jed her eas’ly forth, 

Where Godfrey fat among his lords and peers. 

She rev fence did, then blufh’d as one difmay'd. Fairfax. 

Had not men the hoary heads rever'd. 

Or boys paid reverence, when a man appear'd. 

Both mull have dy.’d. Dryden sjuvml. 

Upftarts the bedlam. 

And reverence made, accofted thus the queen. Dryden. 
The monarch 

Commands into the court the beauteous Emilv: 

So call’d, fhe came ; the fenate role and paid 
^ Becoming rev’rence to the royal maid. Dryd.r. 

3. T itle of the clergy. 

Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence fhall incite us to. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

4. Poetical title of a father. 

O my dear father! let this kifs 
Repair thofe violent harms, that my two fifters 
Have in thy reverence made. ' Shakefp. King luv- 
To Reference, v. a. [from the noun.] To regard with re¬ 
verence ; to regard with awful refpetf. 

Thofe that I rev’rence, thofe I.fear, the wife ; 

At fools. I laugh, not fear them. ShakeJ'p. Cymudine. 

While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathfome ficknefs, worthily lince they 
God’s image did not reverence, in themfelves. Milton, 
He flew Action, but delpoil’d liim not; 

Nor in his hate the funeral rites forgot; 

Arm’d as he was, he fent him whole below. 

And reverenc'd thus the mattes of his foe. 
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2. To overturn ; to fubvert. 

Thefe now controul a wretched people’s fate, 

Tliefe can divide, and thefe reverfe the ftate. 

3. To turn back. r ’ 

Michael’s fword ftay’d not; 

But with fwift wheel reverfe, deep entring fhar’d 

Satan’s right fide. , 

. * rn t MlltOTl . 

4. J o contradict \ to repeal. 

Better it was in the eye of his undemanding, that fome- 
t.me an erroneous fcntence definitive fhould prevail, till the 
fiimc authority, perceiving fuch overfight, might afterwards 
correcT or reverfe it, than that drifts fhould have refpite to 
grow, and not come fpecdily unto fome end. Hooker's Pref 
A decree was made, that they had forfeited their liberties • 
H »1W they made great moans, yet could they not pro- 
(entcncc to be reverfed. Hayward. 

Death, his doom which I 
To mitigate thus plead, not to reverfe. 

To better lift fhall yield him. Milton's Par. Loll 

hou o>’ S[ a <* may have reverfed the condemning fcntence’ 
and fealed the (inner s pardon before God, yet it may have 

n"i° ! ra '! fCnpt ° f ^ hat pardon in the finner’s breaft. Y South 
1 hole lecm to do beft, who, taking ufeful hints from 
fails, carry th,em m their minds to be judged of, by what 


and albeit 
cure this 
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As his goodnefs will forbid us to dread him as flaves, fo his 
maieftv will command us to reverence him as fons. Rogers. 

Revkrencer. n.f. .[from reverence.] One who regards with 5 

reverence. . , , , 

The Athenians quite funk in their affairs, had little com¬ 
merce with the reft of Greece, and were become great revc- 
rcncers of crowned heads. Swift. 

Re'vtREND. adj. [rrverend, Fr. reverendus, Lat.] 

1. Venerable ; deferving reverence; expeiling rcfpect by his 

31 Let his lack of years be no impediment, to let him lack a 
reverend eftimation. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Reve end and gracious fenators. Shakefp. 

Onias, who had been high prieft, reverend in convention, 
and gentle in condition, prayed for the Jews. 2 Mac. xv. 12. 

Reo'rcndo Id man ! lo here confcft he ftands. Pope. 

2. The honorary epithet of the clergy. Wc ftile a clergyman, 
reverend ; a bifhop, right reverend ; an archbifhop, moft re¬ 
verend. 

A reverend fire among them came. 

Who preach’d converlion and repentance. Milton. 

RE VERENT, adj. [reverens, Lat.J Humble; exprefling fub- 
miflion; teftifying veneration. 

They forthwith to the place 
Repairing where he judg’d them, proftrate fell 
Before him revet ent. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Meet then the fcnior, far rcnovvn'd for fenfc, 

With rev’rent awe, but decent confidence. Pope. 

Rev fRe'ntial. adj. [reverentiellc, Fr. from reverent.] Ex- 
picfiing reverence ; proceeding from awe and veneration. 

1 hat oath^ made in reverential fear 
Of love and his wrath may any forfwear. Donne. 

The leaft degree of contempt weakens religion; it properly 
confifting in a reverential efteem of tilings facrcd. South. 

Thcr rcaion .of the inftitution being forgot, the after-ages 
perverted it, liippoiing only a reverential gratitude paid to the 
earth as the common parent. IVcodwarcVs Nat. Hijl. 

Ail look up, with reverential awe, 

Ax crimes that ’fcape, or triumph o’er the law. Pope. 

Reverentially, adv. [from reverential.] With fliow of 
reverence. 

The Jews, reverentially declining the fituation of their 
temple,’ place ihcirbeds from North to South. Bi own. 

Re vei.ently. adv. [from reverent.'] Refpeclfully; with 
awe; with reverence. 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverently. Shakefp. 

Toneareft ports their fhatter’d (hips repair. 

Where by our dreadful cannon they lay aw'd ; 

So reverently men quit th’ open air. 

When thunder fpeaks th’ angry gods abroad. Dryden. 

Then down with all thy boafted volumes, down ; 

Only referve the facred one : 

Low, reverently low. 

Make thy ftubborn knowledge bow : 

To look to bcav’n be blind to all below. Prior. 

Reve'rer. n.f. [from revere.] One who venerates; one who 
reveres. 

When the divine revelations were committed to writing, 
the Jews were fuch fcrupulous reverers of them, that it was the 
bufinefs. of the Maforites, to number not only the fedfions 
and lines, but even the words and letters of the Old Tefta- 
mrnt - Government of the Tongue. 

Reve it sal. n, f. [from reverfe.] Change of fcntence. 

The king, in thc^ reverfaiof the attainders of his partakers, 
had his will. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To REVERSE. «. a .. [rrverfus, Lat.] 3 

1. To turn upfide down. 

A pyramid reverfed may ftand upon his point, if balanced 
by admirable fkill. Temple’s Mifccllan.es. 


Fairy Ujhieecn. 
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they fhall find in hiftory to confirm or rrverfe thefe imperfedt 
obftrvations. Locke . 

To turn to the contrary. 

Thefe plain characters vVe rarely find. 

Though ftrong the bent, yet quick the turns of mind; 

Or puzzling contraries confound the whole. 

Or afredations quite rrverfe the foul. Pope. 

To put each in the place of the other. 

With what tyranny cuftom governs men ; it makes that 
reputable in one age, whidh was a vice in another, anJ re~ 
verffs even the dift.indtioris of good and evil. Rogers, 

To recall; to renew. Obfolete. 

Well knowing true all he did rehearfe, 

And to his frefh remembrance did reverfe 
The tigly view of his deformed crimes. 

To Rf.ve'rse. v. n. [revertere, reverfus, Lat.] To return. SpcnJ. 
Reve'rse. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Change; viciflifude. 

The ftrange reverfe of fate you fee; 

I pity d you, now you may pity me. Dryden’s Aurengoo. 
By a ftrange reverfe of things, Juftinian’s law, which for 
many ages was negle&ed, does now obtain, and the Theo- 
dofian code is in a manner antiquated. Baker. 

2. A contrary ; an oppofite. 

Count Tariff appeared the reverfe of Goodman fad. Add. 
The performances, to which God has annexed the promifes 
of eternity, are juft the reverfe of all thepurfuics of fenfc. Rog. 

3. [Rcvers, Fr.J The fide of the coin on which the head is 
not imprcfled. 

As the Romans fet down the image and infeription of the 
conful, afterward of the emperor on the one fide, fo they 
changed the reverfe always upon nev/ events. Camden. 

Our guard upon the royal fide; 

On the rrverfe our beauty’s pride. JValler. 

Several reveries are owned to be the reprefentations of an¬ 
tique figures. Addijon on Ancient Medals. 

Ri ve'rsible. adj. [reverfsble, Fr. from reverfe.] Capable of 
being reverfed. 

Reversion, n.f. [reverfwn, Fr. from reverfe.] 

1. The ftate of being to be pollefTed after the de 
fent pofleflor. 

As were our England in rrverfion his, 

And he our fubjeds next degree in hope. Shakefp. R'uh. II. 

A life in reverfson is not half fo valuable, as that which 
may at prefent be entered on. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

2. Succcflicn ; right of fucceflion. 

He was very old, and had out-lived moft of his friends; 
many perfons of quality being dead, who had, for recom- 
pence of fcrviccs, procured the reverfson of his office. Clarets. 

Upon what ground can a man pror.iife himfclf a future re¬ 
pentance, who cannot promifo himfclf a futuritv ? whole life 
depends upon his breath, and is lb reftrained to the prefent, 
that it cannot fccurc to itfclf the reverfon of the ^very next 
minute. South’s Sermons. 

So many candidates there ftand for wit, 

A place at court is fcarcc fo hard to get: 

In vain they croud each other at the door ; 

For e’en reverftons arc ail begg’d before. DrycLn. 

Reve'rsionary. adj. [from reverfson.] To be enjoved. in 
fucceflion. 

There are multitudes of reverfsonary patents and rrverfonary 
promifes of preferments. Arbuthnot 

To REVE'RT. v. a. [rrverto, Lat.] . 
x. 'Fo change ; to turn to the contrary. 

Wretched her liibjc&s, gloomy fits the’queen, 

Till happy chance revert the cruel feene ; 

And apifh folly, with her wild refort 
Of wit and jell, difturbs the folemn court. Prior 

2. l o reverberate. 

The ftream boils 

Around the ftone, or from the hollow’d bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow. Horn fon. 

To Reve rt. v. n. [revertir, old Fr.] To return ; to fall back. 
My arrows, 

Too (lightly limbred for fo loud a wind. 

Would have rrverted to my bow again. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
t his tenant and patentee fhall difpofe of his gift without 
his kingly afTcnt, the lands fhall >eve,t to the king. Bacon. 

evert, n.f [from the verb.] Return; recurrence. Amu- 
lical term. 

Hath not mufick her figures the fame with rhetorick ? wfoit 
is 2 revert but her antiltrophc ? Peacham of Mufick. 

Reve rtible. adj. [from revert.] Returnable. 
every, n.f. [refverje, Fr.J Loofc muling ; irregular thought. 

flJv 11 1S Uh j n r dc L as float ,n our mind > without any re- 
flection or regard of the underftanding. Lock* 

WtJ ^£ m,nds ^ f men were laid open, we fhould fee but 

' H d ![ FerCnCC be ‘ w ? cn that of the wife man and that of the 

pafs ; thmughTo^ C and nUmbcrlcls ^travagancies 

thi! Z ^ ]yr ° fargonCj 35tot3kc p lcafure in 

9 To RevTst! 
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To Reve'st. v. a. [ reveftir , rrvetir , Fr. revejlio , Lat.] 

I. To clothe again. 

Her, nathlefs, 

Th’ enchanter finding fit for his intents, 

Did thus reveji , and deckt with due habiliments. 

When thou of life renewed the feeds. 

The withered fields reveji their chearful weeds. 

i. To reinvcft ; to veft again in a pofleffion or office. 
Reve'stiary. n.f [revefliaire, Fr. from revcjho, Lat.] Place 
where drefles are rcpofitcd. 

The effeC!ual power of words the Pythagoreans extolled ; 
the impious Jews afcribcd all miracles to a name, which was 
ingraved in the revejiiary of the temple. Camden’s Remains. 

Revi'ction. n.J. [ rcviilum , Lat.] Return to life. 

If the Rabines prophecy fucceed, we fha.ll conclude the 
days of the phenix, not in its own, but in the laft and gene¬ 
ral flames, without all hope of revision. Brown. 

To Rtvi'cTUAL. v. a. [re and virtual.] To dock with vic¬ 
tuals again. 

It hath been objc&ed, that I put into Ireland, and fpent 
much time there, taking care to reviftual myfelf and none 
of the red. Raleigh's apology. 

To REVIE'W. v. a. [re and view.] 

1. To look back. 

So fwift he flics, that his reviewing eye 

Has lod the chafers, and his ear the cry. Denham. 

2. Tolccagain. 

I {hall rrview Sicilia ; for whofe fight 

1 have a woman’s longing. Shakefp. IP inter s Tale. 

3. To confidcr over again ; to retrace ; to reexamine. 

Segrais fays, that the /Eneis is an impcrfeC! work, and that 
death prevented the divine poet from reviewing it; and, for 
• • • * * ‘ r 1 Dryden. 


Pope. 
Survey; re- 


Revival, n.f. ffrom revive.] 
auour, oblivion, or obfeurity. 
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that reafon, he bad condemned it to the fire. 

Shall I the long laborious fccne review , 

And open all the wounds of Greece anew. 

4. To furvey ; to overlook ; to examine. 

Review, n.f. [reveue , Fr. from the verb.] 
examination. 

We make a general review of the whole work, and a ge¬ 
neral revieiv of nature , that, by comparing them, their full 
correfpondency may appear. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The works of nature will bear a thoufand views and re¬ 
views ; the more narrowly we look into them, the more oc- 
Cafion we {hall have to admire. Atterbury s Sermons. 

To REVI'LE. v. a. [re and vile.] To reproach ; to vilify; 
to treat with contumely. 

Afked for their pafs by every fquib. 

That lid at will them to revile or fnib. Spenfer . 

I read in’s looks 

Matter againd me ; and his eye revil’d 

Me as his abjeC! objeC!. . Shakefp, Henry \ III. 

Fear not the reproach of men, neither be afraid of their 

revilings. 7 * 

She dill beareth him an invincible hatred, reviletb him to 
his face, and raileth at him in all companies. Swift. 

Revi'le. n.f. [from the verb.] Reproach; contumely ; ex- 
probration. Not ufed, but elegant. 

I heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 
Afraid, being naked, hid myfelf,—to whom 
'] he gracious judge, without revile , reply d. Ahlton. 

Revi'ler. n.f. [from revile.] One who reviles; one who 
treats another with contumelious terms. 

The bittered" revilers are often half-witted people. G.ofT. 
Revi'lingly. adv. [from revile.] In an opprobrious manner; 
with contumely. 

The love I bear to the civility of expreffion will not differ 
me to be revilingly broad. t . Maine. 

Revi'sal. n.f. [from revife.] Review; reexamination. 

The revifal of thefe letters has been a kind of examination 
of confcience to me; fo fairly and faithfully have I let down 
in them the undifguifed date of the mind. Pope. 

To REVI'SE. v. a. [revifus , Lat.] To review ; to overlook. 
Lintot will think your price too much ; 

Not, Sir, if you revife it, and retouch. Pope. 

Revi'se. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Review ; reexamination. . 

The author is to be excufed, who never, in regard to his 
eyes and other impediments, gives himfelf the trouble °f cor¬ 
rections and revifes. °H e ' 

2 . Among printers, a fecond proof of a flicct corrected. 

RevFser. n.J. [revijeur, it. from revife.] Examiner, fuper- 

intendant. 

Revj'sion. n.f. [revfion, Fr. from revife.] Review. 

To RbvRsit. v. a. [revifiter, Fr. revijo, revijito, Lzt.] lo 
vifit again. 

Thee I re vifit fafe. 

And feel thy fov’reign vital lamp ; but thou 
Revift’Ji not thefe eyes, that rowl in vain. 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. 

Let the pale fire reviftt 1 hebes, and bear 
Thefe pleafing orders to the tyrant’s ear. 


Milton. 


Pope's Statius. 
Recall from a date of lan- 
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To REVI'VE. v. n. [revivre, Fr. revive , Lat.] 

1. To return to life. 

The Lord heard Elijah, and the foul of the child cams 
unto him again, and he revived. 1 Kings xvii. 22, 

So he dies; 

But foon revives: death over him no power 

Shall long ufurp. Milton. 

2 . To return to vigour or fame ; to rife from languour, obli¬ 
vion, or obfeurity. 

I revive at this lad fight, allur’d that man fliall live. Mih. 
To Revi've. v. a. 
j. To bring to life again. 

Spot more delicious, than thofe gardens feign’d 
Of reviv'd Adonis. Milton, 

2. To raife from languour, infenfibility, or oblivion. 

Noifc of arms, or view of martial guife, 

Might not revive defire of knightly exercife. Fa. Jhtien. 
God lighten our eyes, and give us a little reviving in our 
bondage. Ezra ix. H. 

3. To renew ; to recoiled!; to bring back to the memory. 

The memory is the power to revive again in our minds 
thofe ideas, which after imprinting have been laid afide out 
of fight. Locke. 

The mind has a power in many cafes to revive perceptions, 
which it has once had. Lock, 

4. To quicken ; to roufe. 

1 fhould revive the foldiers hearts ; 

Becaufe I ever found them as myfelf. Shakefp. 

What fird /Eneas in this place beheld. 

Reviv'd his courage, and his fear expell’d. Dryden, 

Old Egeus only could revive his fon, 

Who various changes of the world had known. Dryden. 
Revi'ver. n.f. [from revive.] That which invigorates or 
revives. 

To REVIVI'FICATE. v. a. [revivifier, Fr. re and v'rvif:o, 
Lat.] To recall to life. 

Revivifica tion. n.f. [from revivificate.] The ad! of re- 
recalling to life. 

As long as an infant is in the womb of its parent, fo long 
are thefe medicines of revivification in preparing. Speflator. 
Revivi'scency. n.f. [revivijeo, revivifeentia, Lat.] Renewal 
of life. 

Scripture makes mention of a reditution and revivifcency of 
all things at the end of the world. Burnet. 

Reu'nion. n.f. [reunion, Fr. re and union.] Return to a ihtc 
of jundture, cohefion, or concord. 

She, that fhould all parts to reunion bow, 

She that had all magnetick force alone. 

To draw and faden fundred parts in one. Donm. 

To Reuni'te. v. a. [re and unite.] 

1. To join again ; to make one whole a fecond time; to join 
what is divided. 

By this match the line of Charles the great 
Was reunited to the crown of France. Shakefp. Henry V, 

2 . To reconcile; to make thofe at variance one. 

To Reuni'te. v. n. To cohere again. 

Re vocable, adj. [revocable, Fr. revoco, revocabilis, Lat.J 

1. That may be recalled. 

Howfoever you {hew bitternefs, do not ad! any thing that 
is not revocable. Bacon's EJfop. 

2 . That may be repealed. 

Re'vocableness. n.f. [from revocable.] The quality of being 
revocable. 

ToRe'vocate. V. a. [revoco, Lat.] To recall; to call back. 
His fucceflor, by older, nullifies 
Many his patents, and did revocate 
And re-afliime his liberalities. Daniels Civil fEar. 

Re'vocation. n.f [1 evocation, Fr. revocatio, Lat.] 

1. Ad! of recalling. 

One, that faw the people bent for the revocation ot Calvin, 
gave him notice of their affeCtion. Hooter. 

2 . State of being recalled. 

Elaiana’s king commanded Chcnandra to tell him that lie 
had received advice of his revocation. Marvel's Focal Forejl. 

3. Repeal; reverfal. 

If a grievance be inflidlcd on a perfon, he may appca., it 
is not neceflary to pray a revocation of luch a grievance, Ayujjt- 
To REVO'KE. v. a. [revoquer, Fr. revoco, Lat.] 

1. To repeal; to reverfe. . 

That focicty hath before confentcd, without revoking toe 

fame after. Hooker, b. i. j-^J 

When we abrogate a law as being ill made, the wtw.v 
caufe for which it was made ftill remaining, do we not herein 
revoke our very own deed, and upbraid ourfelves with to W 
yea all that were makers of it with overfight and error, fio. ■ 
What reafon is there, but that thofe grants and priyi 
fliould be revoked , or reduced to the iirlr intention. Spenjcr- 
Without my Aurengzebc I cannot bve; 

Revoke his doom, or cllc my fentence give. 

2. To check ; to reprefs. 

She ftrovc their hidden rages to revoke. 

That at the laft fuppreffing fury mad. 

They ’gan abftain. Fatty 


Dryder- 


Queen, i- l - 
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, To draw back. 

■*’ Shame were to revoke 

The forward footing for an hidden {hade. Fairy Queen. 

Seas arc troubled, when they do revoke 
Their flowing waves into themfelves again. Deivies. 

Revo'jument. n.f. [from revoke.] Revocation; repeal; 
recall. Little in ufe. . ; 

Let it be nois’d. 

That through our interccffion, this revokement 
And pardon coines. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

To REVO'L r. v.n. [revolter, Fr. revolt are, Italian.] 

To fail off from one to another. It denotes lbmething of 


1. 


pravity or icbellion. 

All will .revolt from me, and turn to him. 


Shakefp. 


--- —i - 

Our difeontented counties do revolt. 

Our people quarrel with obedience. Shakefp. K. 'John. 
Jafon and his company revolted from the kingdom. 2 Mac. 

I his people hath a revolting and a rebellious heart; they 
Bfe revolted and gone. Jer. v. 5 3. 

2. T.q change. Not in ufe. 

You arc already Jove’s firm votary. 

And cannot foon revolt and change your mind. Shakefp. 
Revo'lt. n.f [revolte, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Defection ; change of Tides. 

He was greatly llrcngthened, and the enemy as much en¬ 
feebled by daily revolts. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the IVorld. 

If all our levies are made in Scotland or Ireland, may not 
thofe two parts of the monarchy be too powerful for the reft, 
in cafe of a revolt. Addijon s State of the JVar. 

2 . A revolter; one who changes fides. Not in ufe. 

You ingrate revolts, 

You bloody Nero's, ripping up the womb 

Of your dear mother England. Shakefp. King John. 

3. Grofs departure from duty. 

Your daughter hath made a grofs revolt ; 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling ftranger. Shakefp. 

Revolted, part. adj. [from revolt. j Havingfwerved from duty. 
Thou fingle haft maintain’d 

Againft revolted multitudes the caufe of truth. Milton, 

Revo'lter. n.J. [from revolt.J One who changes fides ; a 
deferter; a renegade. 

Fair honour that thou dpft thyGod, in trufiing 
He will accept thee to defend his caufe, 

A murderer, a revolter, and a robber. Milton's Agonijlcs. 
He was not a revolter from the truth, which he had once 
embraced. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Thofe, who are negligent or rraohers, ihall pcrilh. Swift. 
ToRevo'lve. v.n. [revolve, Lat.] 

1. l o roll in a circle; to perform a revolution. 

They do not revolve about any common center. Cheyne. 
If the earth revolve thus, each houfe near the equator muf! 
move a thoufand miles an hour. Watts's Lr.pr. of the Mind. 
Each revolving year. 

The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear. P c p e . 

2. To fall in a regular courfc of changing polleflbrs; to devolve.’ 

On the defertion of an appeal, the jurifdicfion does Ipfo 
Jure 1 evolve to the judge a quo. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

To Revolve, v. a. [revolve, Lat.] 

1. To roll any thing round. 

Then in the Eaft her turn Ihc {hints, 

Revolv'd on heav’n’s great axis. Mlltrm 

2. To confider; to meditafe on. 

You may rrvolve what tales I told you 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks of war. S/iakefb. 
Revolu tion. n. J. [revolution, Fr. revolutus, Lat.] 

1. Courfe ot any thing which returns to the point at which it 
began to move. 

On their orbs impofc 
Such rcftlefs revolution , day by day 

Repeated. Milton's Paradift Laft, b. viii. 

i hey will be taught by the diurnal revolution of the hea- 

o 'e” 5 r . . r ^ atts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Space meafured by fome revolution. 

At certain revolutions are they brought, 

And feel by turns .the bitter change. Milton 

^ Meteorshave no more time allowed them for their meunt- 
^ 10rt revolution of a dav. Dryden 

of n f J Wept 0VCr his arn 7’ * h « within the revolution 
o. a Jingle age, not a man would be left alive. Wake 

3. Change in the ftate of a government or country. It i s u ' e< j 
among us {go**, for the change produced by the 

lion ot king William and queen Miry. " X “ m,f " 

4. Rotation in general; returning motion. 

Fear < 

Comes thund’ring back with dreadful revolution 
On my defcnfclcfs head. , ... 

To Re voMir. n.a. [revemir, Fr. rv and vomit.] To 
to vomit again. J 'omit, 

R "T'° N ' ”fi- 
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diftance, and the force of the medicines ufed : if we draw it 
to lome very remote or contrary part, we call it revulfion ; 
if only to l'omc neighbouring place, and by gentle means, 
we call it derivation. IVifeman of Tumours. 

There is a way of revulfion to let blood in an adverfe 
part. Bacon s Natural Hijloiy. 

I had heard of fome ftrange cures of frenzies, by cafual 
applications of fire to the lower parts, which feems reafonable 
enough, by the violent revulfion it may make ot humours 
from the head. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

To REWA'RD. v. a. [re and award, to give in return. 
Skinner.] 

1. To give in return. 

Thou haft rewarded me good, whereas I have rewarded 
thee evil. 1 Sam. xxiv. j 7; 

They rewarded me evil for good. Pfialm xxxv. 12. 

2. To repay; to recompenfe for fomething good. 

To judge th’unfaithful dead, but to reward 

His faithful, and receive them into blifs. Milton ; 

The fupreme being rewards the juft, and punilhes the un¬ 
juft. Broome’s Notes on the Udyjjey. 

Rewa'rd. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Recompenfe given for good. 

Rewards and puniftimcnts do always prefuppofe fomething 
willingly done well or ill; without which refpebi, though we 
may fometimes receive good, yet then it is only a benefit and 
not a reward. Hooker , b. \.f. 9. 

They have a good reward for their labour. Ecclufi. iv. 9. 

To myfelf I owe this due regard. 

Not to make love my gift, but my reward. Dryden. 

Men have confentcd to the immortality of the foul and the 
recompenfes of another world, promifing to themfelves fome 
reivards of virtue after this life. TillotJ'on-. 

2 . It is fometimes ufed with a mixture of irony, for punifhment 
or recompenfe of evil. 

Rewa'rd able. adj. [from reward.] Worthy of reward. 

Men’s actions are judged, whether in their own nature re- 
wardable or punifhable. Hooker, b. i . f. 9. 

The aclion that is but indifferent, and without reward, if 
done only upon our own choice, is an acl of religion, and 
rewardablc by God, if done in obedience to our fuperiors. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Rewa'rder. n.f. [from reivard.] One that rewards; one 
that recompenfes. 

A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

As the fupreme Being is the only proper judge of our per¬ 
fections, fo is he the only fit reivarder of them. Addifon. 

Ill judges, as well as rewarders, have popular affemblies 
been, of thofe who beft defcrved from them. Swift. 

fo Re wo rd. v. a. [re and word. J To repeat in the fame words. 

Bring me to the teft, 

And I the matter will reword ; which madnefs 

Would gambol from. Shakefp. HamleK 

Khaba rbarate. adj. [from rhabarbara, Lat.] Impregnated 
or tinCtured with rhubarb. 

I he fait humours muff be evacuated by the fennate, rha- 
barbarate, and fwcet manna purgers, with acids added, or the 
purging waters. Moyer on the Humours. 

Rhabdomancy. n.f. [^f®* and ^ua.] Divination by 
a wand. 1 

Of peculiar rhabdomancy is that which is ufed in mineral 
difcovcries, with a forked hazel, commonly called Mof s’3 
rod, which, ireely held forth, will Air and play if any mine 
be under it. ifcWr Vulgar Errours. 

Rha psodist. n.f. [from rhapfody.] One who writes without 
regular dependence of one part upon another. 

Aik our rhapfodijl, if you have nothing but the excellence 
and lovehnefs of virtue to preach, and no future rewards or 
pumihments, how many vicious wretches will you ever re- 
RH A'PSOnv r r 1 Watts's lngrcvement of the Mind. 

foi l 0 ? * n ‘i to lew, and uN„ a 

^ , iny number of parts joined together, without ne- 

ceuary dependence or natural connedfion. 

liuch a deed, as fweet religion makes 

A rhapfody of words W/a Hamlet. 

I hiscon.ulion and ibapfody of difficulties was not robe fup- 
pored l,„gl e (inner. 

that makes no reflexions on what he reads, only loads 
h,s mmd vmh a of tales & for ,he entertainment ot 

The words Hide over the ears, and vanilh like a rtfti, 

RHE'roSfcK s ' r r’i °f‘k, £ 3 , 

ru S' WwfMHii rbeterique, Fr. 1 

** and efegance - Peabn8 mCrCly pr 0 P riet > > but wic >‘ art 

We could not allow him an orator who h af J u n. 
thoughts, and who knew all the rules of rhetoric n £ 5 
not acquired the art of uf,n K them ^ 

■ssr-tssa 

2. Tr.e 
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2. The po-ver of perfuafion ; oratory. 

'T he heart's ltill rhetorick , difclps’d with eyes. Shakefp. 

His lober lips them,did he foftly part, 

Whence of pure rhetorick whole flreams outflow. Fairfax. 

Enjoy your dear wit and gay rhetorick., 

That hath fo well been taught her dazling fence. Milton. 

Rhetorical, adj. [rhetoricus, Lat. from rhetorick.] Pertain¬ 
ing to rhetorick ; oratorial ; figurative. 

The apprchenlion is lo deeply riveted into my mind, that 
rhetorical flourifhes cannot at all loofen it. More. 

Becaufe Brutus and Caflius met a blackmore, and Pompcy 
had on a dark garment at Pharfalia, thefe were prefages of 
their overthrow, which notwithftanding are icarcc rhetorical 
fequels ; concluding metaphors from realities, and from con¬ 
ceptions metaphorical inferring realities again. Brown. 

The fubjeft moral, logical, or rhetorical, which docs not 
come under our tenfes. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Rheto'ricallv. adv. [from rhetorical .] Like an orator; 
figuratively ; with intent to move the pallions. 

To Rhetoric ate. v.n. ( rhetoricor , low Lat. from rhetor id. J 
To play the orator ; to attack the paflions. 

’Twill be much more feafonable to reform, than apologize 
or rhetorieate ; not to fuffer themfelves to perilh in the midft 
of fuch felicitations to be laved. Decay of Piety. 

Rhetori'cian. n. f [rhetoricien, f r. rhetor, Lat.] One who 
teaches the lciencc of rhetorick. 

I he ancient fophifts and rhetoricians, which ever had young 
auditors, lived till they were an hundred years old. Bacon. 

’Tis the bufmefs of rhetoricians to treat the char afters of 
the paflions. Drydcn's Dtfrefnoy. 

A man may be a very good rhetorician, and yet at the fame 
tune a mean orator. Baker's RefieSlicns on Learning. 

Rhetori cian, adj. Suiting a mailer of rhetorick. 

Boldly prelum’d with rhetorician pride, 

To hold of any qucltion either fide. Blackmore. 

RHEUM, n.f [ffcv/nfc; rheume, Fr.] A thin watery matter 
oozing through the glands, chiefly about the mouth. Quincy. 

Truft not thole cunning waters of his eyes ; 

For villainy is not without fuch a rheum ; 

And he long traded in it, makes it fcein 

Like rivers of remorfe. Shakefp. 

You did void your rheum upon my beard. Shakejp. 

Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum. 

Like a proud river peering o’er his bounds. Shakefp. 

Each changing lealon does its poifon bring. 

Rheums chill tThe\vinter, agues blaft the fpring. Prior. 

Rheu'matick. adj. ; from rheum.] Proceeding 

from rheum or a peccant watry humour. 

The moon, the governds of floods. 

Pale in her anger, walhes all the air, 

That rhcumaliek difeafes do abound. Shakejp. 

The blood taken away looked very lizy or rhsumatick. Floy. 

Rheu'matisM. n.f. [pivjtAsdiSYAOj ; rheumutijme, Tr, rheuma- 
tijmus, Lat.] A painful diflcmper fuppofed to proceed from 

acrid humours. , 

Rhcumatijin is a diflcmper affcfting chiefly the membrana 
communis mufculorum, which it makes rigid and unfit for 
motion ; and it feems to be occafioncd almoft by the fame 
caufes, as the mucilaginous glands in the joints are rendered 
iliff and gritty in the gout. Quincy. 

The throtling quinfey ’tis my ftar appoints. 

And rheumatijms 1 lend to rack.the joints. Dryden. 

Rheu'my. adj. [from rheum.] l'ull of fharp moiflure. 

Is Brutus lick l 

And will he deal out of his wholfome bed, 

To dare the vile contagion of the night ? 

And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air. 

To add unto his ficknefs. Shakefp. Julius Ceefar. 

The South he loos'd, who night and horror brings. 

And fogs are fliaken from his flaggy wings; 

From his divided beard two flreams he pours; 

His head and rheumy eyes diftil in fhow'rs. Dryden. 

Rhino'ceros. n.f. [p»v and xfj*;; rhinocerot, Fr.] A valt 
bead in the Ead Indies armed with a horn in his front. 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear. 

The arm’d rhinoceros , or Hyrcanian tyger; 

Take any fnape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If you draw your beafl in an emblem, flievv a landl'cape of 
the country natural to the bead ; as to the rhinoceros an Ead 
Indian landfcapc, the crocodile, an Egyptian. Ptacham. 

RHOMB, n. f. [rhombe, Fr. rhombus, Lat. pift 0 ©\] In geo¬ 
metry, a parallelogram or quadrangular figure, having its .our 
Tides equal, and confiding of parallel lines, with two oppofitc 
angles acute, and two obtufe: it is lormed by two equal and 
right cones joined together at their bale. 'Ireuoux and Harris. 

Save the fun his labour, and that fwilt 
Nocturnal and diurnal rhomb fuppos’d 
Invifible elfe above all flars, the wheel 
Of day and night. Milton. 

See how in warlike muder they appear, 

In rhombs and wedges, and half moons and wings. Milton . 

' Rhombick. adj. [from rhomb.'] Shaped like a rliomb. 
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Many other forts of dones are regularly figured ; the afttfu 
in form of a ftar, and they are of a rhombick figure. Grew 
RHO'MBOID. n. f [f'o/AjSoriJik ; rhomboide, Fr.] A fig^j 
approaching to a rhomb. 

Many other forts of ftones are regularly figured ; and they 
are yf a rhombick figure ; talk, of fuch as are rhomboid. Grew 
Rhomboi'dal. adj. [from rhomboid .] Approaching in fhape 
to a rhomb. 

Another rhomboidal felcnites of a comprefied form, had 
many others infixed round the middle of it. Woodward 
Rhu'barb. n.f. [rhabarbara, Lat.] A medicinal root flightly 
purgative, referred by botanifts to the dock. ’ 

What rhubarb, lenna, or what purgative drug 
Would fcour thefe Englidi hence. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

Having fixed the fontanel, I purged him with an infufion 
of rhubarb in fmall ale. Wifeman's Surger. 

RHYME, n.f. ; rhythme, Fr.] 

1. A harmonical fucceffion ot founds. 

2. The confonance of verfes; the correfpondence of the lad 
found of one verfe to the lad found or fyllable of another. 

The youth with fongs and rhirnes : 

Some dance, feme hale the rope. Denham, 

For rhyme the rudder is of verfes, 

With which like fhips they deer their courfes. Hudibras, 
Such was the news, indeed, but fongs and rhymes 
Prevail as much in thefe hard iron times ; 

As would a plump of trembling fowl, that rife 
Againd an eagle foufing from the fkics. Dryici. 

If Cupid throws a finglc dart, 

We make him wound the lover’s heart; 

But if he takes his bow and quiver, 

’Tis lure he mud transfix the liver; 

For rhime with reafon may difpenfe. 

And found has right to govern fenfe. , P n , r , 

3. Poetry ; a poem. 

All his manly power it did difpcrfe, 

As he were warmed with inchanted rhirnes , 

That oftentimes he quak’d. Fairy Qtteen, b, i, 

Who would not fing for Lycidas ? he knew 
Himfelf to fing, and build the lofty rhyme. Aliltn. 

Nov/ fportive youth, 

Carol incondite rhythms with fuiting notes. 

And quaver inharmonious. 

Rhyme or reafon. Number or fenfe. 

I was promis'd on a time, 

To have reafon for my rhyme ; 

But from that time unto this fcafor., 

I had neither rhyme nor reafon. 

1 he guiltinefs of my mind drove the grofsnefs of the fop¬ 
pery into a received belief, in defpight of the teeth of all 
rhime and reafon, that they were fairies. Shaktjp 

To Rhyme, v. n. 

1. To agree in found. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 

But fagotted his notions as they fell. 

And, if they rhim'd and rattled, all was well. Dryden. 

2. To make verfes. 

Thefe fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhime themfelves 
into ladies favours, they do always reafon themfelves out 
again. Shakefp. Henry V, 

There march’d the bard and blockhead, fide by fide, 
Who rhym’d for hire, and patroniz’d for pride. Dunciol 
Rhy'mer. /«•/• [from rhyme.) One who makes rhymes j 
Rhy'mster. J a verfifier ; a poet in contempt. 

Scall’d rhimers will ballad us out o’ tune. Shakejp 

It was made penal to the Englifti, to permit the Irifh to 
graze upon their lands, to entertain any of their miniflrcls, 
rhimers, or news-tellers. Davies on Ireland- 

Rhymer come on, and do the word you can ; 

I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryim- 

His rhime is conftrained at an age, when the paflionot 
love makes every man a rhirner, though not a poet. Drydn- 
I fpcak of thofe who are only rhimjhrs. Dennis- 

So modern rhimers wifely blaft 
The poetry of ages pail. 

And from its ruin build their own. Sba ejf- 

Rhy'thmical. adj. [pud/xixof ; rythmique , Fr. from rbyvt 
or rhythm .] Harmonical; having proportion of one found » 
another. 

RIB. n.f. [pibbe, Saxon.] A bone in the body. 

1 . Of thefe there arc twenty-four in number, viz. twelve on 
each fide the twelve vertebra of the back; they arc fegmen.> 
of a circle ; they grow flat and broad, as they approach t*x 
fternum ; but the nearer they are to the vertebra, the roun 
and thicker they are ; at which end they have a round hea > 
which, being covered with a cartilage, is received into c 
finus in the bodies of the vertebra;: the ribs, thus articular' • 
make an acute angle with the lower vertebra : the ribs h*' 
each a fmall canal or finus, which runs along their un 
Tides, in which lies a nerve, vein, and artery : their extrt 
mities, which arc faftened to the fternum, arc cartilaginoa-' 
and the cartilages make an obtufe angle with the bony P 31 
of the ribs ; this angle refpefts the head : the cartilage^ 
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harder in women than in men, that they may better bear the 
weight of their breads : the ribs arc of two forts; theRve 
u nifr arc called true ribs, becaufe their cartilaginous ends ^ 
received into the finus of the fternum: the hve lower are 
H I p-tf- ,-lis becaufe they arc foftcr and fhorter, of which 
Ujolncdu, .lUttin* off. .he 

cartilaginous extremities ot the reft being tied to one another, 

> t p?. rc bv leavin'* a greater (pace for the dilatation ot the 

m o{ thcfefllort ri ^ s r 

than all the reft : ids not tied to them, but iometmus to the 
muiculus otliquus defeendens. ^terncy. 

Why do I yield to that fuggcftion? . 

Whole horrid image doth uptix my hair. 

And make my fcated heart knock at my ribs , 

A ’ainfl the ufe ot nature! Shakefp. Macbeth . 

'He open’d my left fide, and took 
From thence a rib, with cordial fpfiits warm ... 

And life blood dreaming frefh. Milton s Par. Lofl, b. vm. 

He, who firll the pailage try’d, 7 

In harden’d oak his heart did hide, > 

And ribs of iron arm’d his fide, , __ J 

Who tempted firil the briny flood. Dryden s Horace. 

2. Any piece of timber or other matter which ftrengthens the 

I fhould not fee the Tandy hour glafs run, 

But I fhould think of /hallows and of flats; 

And fee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in land. 

Vailing her high top lower than her ribs. 

To kilt her burial. Shakef. Merchant of Venice- 

Rl'BALD. n.f. [ribauld, Fr. ribalds, Italian.] A loofc, rough, 

mean, brutal wretch. • . 

That lewd ribbald, with vile lull advanced. 

Laid firft his filthy hands on virgin clean, 

To fpoil her dainty corle fo fair and fhecn. Fairy Queen. 

Your ribauld nag of Egypt, 

The breeze upon her, like a cow in June, 

Hoifts fails, and flics. Shakej. Antony and Cleopatra. 

The buiy day, 

Wak’d by the lark, has rous’d the ribald crows, 

. And dreaming night will hide our joys no longer. Shakejp. 

Ne’er one Iprig of laurel grac’d thefe ribbatds , 

From flalhmg Bentley down to. pidling Tibbalds. Pope. 
Ribaldry, n. J. [fioui ribald-, riba-.ulie, old Fr.] Mean, 
lewd, brutal language. 

Mr. Cowley aiferts, that obfeenity has no place in wit; 
Buckingham fays, ’tis an ill fort of wit, which has nothing 
more to fupport'it than bare-faced ribaldry. Dryden. 

The ribaldry of the low charafters is different; the reeve, 
miller, and cook are diitinguifhed from each other. Dryden, 
In the fame antique loom thefe fccncs were wrought, 
Embcllifh’d with good morals and juft thought. 

True nature in her nobleft light you fee, p 

E’er yet debauch’d by modern gallantry > 

To trifling jefts and fulfom ribaldry. Granville. J 

If the outward profeffion of religion were once in practice 
amon" men in office, the clergy would fee their duty and 
intercll in qualifying themfelves for lay-converfation, when 
once they were out of fear of being choaked by r ibaldry or 
prophanenefs. Swift. 

RFband* n.f [rubande, ruban, Fr.] A filet of filk ; a nar¬ 
row web of filk, which is worn for ornament. 

Quaint in green, fhc (hall be loofc enrob’d. 

With ribbands pendent, flaring ’bout her head. Shakefp. 

A ribband did the braided trefi'es bind. 

The reft was loofc. Drydcn’s Knight's Tale. 

Sec ! in the lifts they wait the trumpets found ; 

Some love device is wrought on ev’ry Iword, 

And ev’ry riband bears feme myftick word. Granville. 
Ri'bbed. adj. [from rib.] 

1. Furnilhed with ribs. 

Was I by rocks engender’d r ril'd with ftccl ? 

Such tortures to refift, or not to fed ? Sandys. 

Hung on each bough a Tingle leaf appears. 

Which fhrivell’d in its infancy remains. 

Like a clos’d fan, nor ftretches wide its 
But as the feafons in their circle run, 

Opes its ribb'd fiuface to the nearer fun. Gay. 

2. Inclofed as the body by ribs. 

Remember 

The nat’ral brav’ry of your ifle, which (lands 
As Neptune’s park, r ibbed and paled in. 

With rocks unsaleable, and roaring waters. Shakefp. 
Ri'bbon. n. f. Sec Riband. 

To Ri'broast. v. n. [rib and rea/ 7 .] To beat found!)-. A 
burlefque word. 

That done, he rifes, humbly bows. 

And gives thanks for the princely blows; 

Departs not meanly proud, and boafting 
Of his magnificent ribroajling. Butler. 

I have been pinched in flclh, and well ribroafled under my 
former mailers ; but I’m in now for lkln and all. L'Ejlrange. 
Ri'bwort. n.f. A plant. 

Ric. n. f. Ric denotes a powerful, rich, or valiant man; as 
in thefe verfes of Fortunatus ; 


Veins, 
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Hilptrici potent, ft interpret bar bams adfit, 

Adjritor fortis hoc queque nomen nabet. 

Hil’pric Barbarians a flout helper term. 

So Allric is altogether ftrong; Athelnc, nobly ftrong or 
P-werfui: ,0 the fan.. f.n,e 

Lat '] ° ne of the crcu,en ' S'“"’ j, 11 5** 

its grains difpofed into a panicle, which are almoft of an 
oval figure, and are covered with a thick hufk, loniewhat 
like barley : this grain is greatly cultivated in molt tftho 

Eaftern countries. " 

Rice is the food of two thirds of mankind ; it is kinuly to 

human conflitutions, proper for the conlumptive, and thole 

fubjeft to haemorrhages. . 7 th 

If the fnuff get out of the fnuffers, it may fall mtoa difh 
of rice milk. Swift's Directions to the Butler 

RICH. adj. [riche, Fr. ricco, Italian ; pica, Saxon.J 

1. Wealthy ; abounding in wealth ; abounding in money or 

pofieffions; opulent. 

I am as rich in having fuch a jewel, 

As twenty feas, if all their land were pearl. Shakefp. 
The rich fhall not give more, and the poor no lefs. Lx ad. 

A thief bent to unhoard the cafh 
Of lome rich burgher. Milton. 

Several nations of the Americans are rich in land, and poor 
in all the comforts of life. Locke. 

He may look upon the rich as benefaftors, who have beau¬ 
tified the profpeft all around him. Seed. 

2. Valuable; eftimable; precious; fplendid; fumptuous. 

Earth, in her rich attire, 

Confummate lovely fmil’d. Milton, 

3. Having any ingredients or qualities in a great quantity or dc- 
gree. 

So we th’ Arabian coaft do know 
At diftance, when the fpices blow. 

By the rich odour taught to fleer. 

Though neither day nor ftar appear. Waller. 

If fife be fhort, it fhall be glorious. 

Each minute fhall be rich in feme great aftion. Rowe. 

Sauces and rich fpices are fetched from India. Baker. 

4. Fertile; fruitful. 

There are, who fondly ftudious of incrcafe. 

Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur’d land 
Induce. Philips. 

Riched. adj. [from rich. ] enriched. Obfolcte. 

Of all thefe bounds. 

With fhadowy forefls, and with champions rich'd, 

With plenteous rivers and wide fkirted meads, 

Wc make thee lady. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Ri'ches. n.f [richejfes, Fr.] 

1, Wealth; money or pofl’eflion. 

The inftrumentalnefs of riches to charity has rendered it 
ncccfiary by laws to fecure propriety. Hammond. 

Cnemifts feek riches by tranfmutation and the great 
elixir. Sprat. 

Riches do not confift in having more gold and filver, but 
in having more in proportion than our neighbours, whereby 
we are enabled to procure to ourlelves a greater plenty of the 
conveniencies of life, than comes within their reach, who, 
{haring the gold and filver of the world in a lefs proportion, 
want the means of plenty and power, and fo are poorer. Locke. 
What riches give us, let us firft enquire, 

Meat, fire, and cloaths ; what more ? meat, cloaths, and 
fire. Pope. 

2. Splendid fumptuous appearance. 

The riches of heav’ns pavement, trodJcn gold. Milton. 

Ri'chly. adv. [from rich.] 

1. With riches ; wealthily; fplendid] v ; magnificently. 

In Belmont is a lady richly left. 

And fhe is fair, of wondrous virtues. Shakefp. 

Women richly gay in gems. Milton. 

2 . Plcnteoufly. 

In animals, feme fmells are found more richly than in 
plants. Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs. 

After a man has ftudied the laws of England, the reading 
the reports of adjudged cafes will richly improve him. Watts. 

3. Truly ; abundantly. An ironical ufe. 

There is fuch iicentioufnefs among the bafeft of the people, 
that one would not be ferry to fee them bellowing upon one 
another a chaftifement, which they fo richly deferve. Addiftm. 
Ri'chness. n.f. [from rich.] 

1. Opulence; wealth. 

Of virtue you have left proof to the world ; 

And virtue is grateful with beauty and richnefs adorn’d. Sid. 

2 . Finery; fplendour. 

3. Fertility ; fecundity ; fruitfulnefs. 

This town is famous for the richnefs of the foil. Addifor.. 

4. Abundance ©r perfeftion of any quality. 

I amufed myfelf with the richnefs and 1 
the weftern parts of heaven. 

5. Pampering qualities. 

The lively tinfture of whofc gufhing blood 
Shou d clearly prove the richnefs of his feed. Dryden. 

Kick. 
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Rick. n.f. Set Reek. 

i . A pile of corn or hay regularly heaped up in the open field, 
and (heltercd from wet. 

An inundation 

O’erflowed a farmer’s barn and flable j 
"Whole ricks of hay and ftacks of corn 
Were down the fudden current born. Swift. 

Mice and rats do great injuries in the field, houfes, barns, 
and corn rids. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

2 . A heap of corn or hay piled by the gatherer. 

In the North th?y bind them up in fmall bundles, and make 
fmall rids of them in the field. Mortimer's Hu/ban dry. 

RICKETS, n.f. [rachitis, Lat. A name given to the di- 
ftemper at its appearance by Gliffor:.] 

The rickets is a di(temper in children, from an unequal di- 
ftribution of nourifliment, whereby the joints grow knotty, 
and the limbs uneven : its cure is performed by evacuation 
and fri&ion. Qjiincy. 

In fome years, liver-grown, fplecn, and rickets are put al¬ 
together, by reafon of their likenefs. Graunt’s Bills of Mart. 

O were my pupil fairly knock'd o’ th’ head, 

I fhou’d poflefs th’ eftate, if he were dead ; 

He’s fo far gone with the rickets and th’ evil. 

That one fmall dofc will fend him to the d#vil. Dryden. 

So when at fchool we firit declaim. 

Old Bufby walks us in a theme,- 
Whofe props fupport our infant vein. 

And help the rickets in the brain ; 

But when our fouls their force dilate. 

Our thoughts grow up to wit’s eftate. Prior. 

Ri ckety, adj. [from rickets.] Difcafcd with the rickets. 

In a young animal, when the folids arc too lax, the cafe 
of rickety children, the diet fhould be gently aftringent. Arb. 

Ricklus. n.f. A plant. Ainfworth. 

Ri'cture. n.f [rifiurt ?, Lat.] A gaping. Difl. 

Rtn. pret. of ride. 

To RID. v. a. [from hpebfcan, Saxon.] 

1. Tofetfrcc; to redeem. 

It is he that delivercth me from my cruel enemies ; thou 
flhlt rtW me from the wicked man. Pfalm xviii. 49. 

Rid me, and deliver me out of great waters. Pfalm cxliv. 
1 will bring you out from under their burthens, and rid 
you out of their bondage. Exodus vi. 6. 

2. To clear ; to difencumbcr. 

They were not before fo willing to be rid of their learned 
paflor, as now importunate to obtain him again from them, 
who had given him entertainment. Hooker. 

I muft rid all the fcas of pirates. Shakefp. 

We’ll ufc his countenance ; which being done, 

Let her, who would be rid of him, devife 

His fpeedy taking off. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Upon the word, ftept forth 

Three of thy crew, to rid thee of that care. B. Johnfon. 

I can put on 

Thy tenors, as I put thy mildncfs on, 

Image of thee in all things ; and (hall foon. 

Arm’d with thy might, rid hcav’n of thcfe'rebeU’d. Milton. 

Did faints for this bring in their plate; 

For when they thought the caufe had need on’t. 

Happy was he that could be rid on’t. Httdibras. 

The god uneafy till he flept again, 

Relblv’d at once to rid himfclf of pain. Dryden. 

At any rate we defire to be rid of the prefent evil, which 
we are apt to think nothing abfent can equal. Locke. 

The greater vifible good docs not always raife men’s defire, 
in proportion to the greatneis it appears to have; though 
every little trouble moves us, and fets on work to get rid of 
it. Locke. 

The ladies afkcd, whether wc believed that the men of any 
town would, at the fame conjuncture, haveloaden themfelves 
with their wives -, or rather, whether they would not have been 
glad of fuch an opportunity to get rid of them ? Addifon. 

The father, feeing himfclf entirely rid of Theodofius, was 
not very much concerned at the obftinate refufal of his 
daughter. Addifon's Spectator, N° 164. 

3. To difpatch. 

Having the beft at Barnet field. 

We’ll thither ftraight; for willingnefs rids away. Shakefp. 

4. To drive away ; to prefs away ; to deftroy. 

Ah dcathfmen! you have rid this fweet young prince. Sha. 

Ri'ddancf. n.f [from rid.] 

1. Deliverance. 

Deliverance from fudden death, riddance from all adverfity, 
and the extent of laving mercy towards all men. Hooker. 

2. Difcncumbrance ; lots of lbmcthing one is glad to lofe. 

I have too griev'd a heart 
To take a tedious leave : thus lofcrs part. 

■—A gentle riddance:. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

By this, the cock had a good riddance of his rival. L'Ejlr. 

3. A <it of clearing away any encumbrances. 

'1 hofe blofloms, and thole dropping gums, 

That lie beftrown, unfightly and unfmooth, 

Aik vi&laneef if we mean to tread- with eafe. Milton. 


Ri'ddeK. the participle of ride. 

He could never have ridden out an eternal period but * 
muft be by a more powerful being than himfclf. * p/J f 
RI'DDLE. n. f. [jiaebcly, Saxon, from piebc, counfcJ Derh^’ 
a trial of wit.] ^ ^ 

1. An enigma; a puzzling queftion j a dark problem. 

How did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 

In riddles and in charms of death. Shakefp . MacbetJ 

The Theban monfter, that propos’d 
Her riddle, and him, who folv’d it not, devour’d ; 

That once found out and folv’d, for grief and fpight 
Caft herfclf headlong from the Ifmenian ftccp. ATilten 
Her mother was thinking of a riddle. Drydcii 

2. Any thing puzzling. 

’Twas a ftrange riddle of a lady; 

Not love, if any lov’d her: hey day ! 

So cowards never ufe their might. 

But againft fuch as will not fight. Hudilrai 

3. [hrubble, Saxon.] A coarfe or open fievc. 

Horfe-beans and tares, fown together, are cafily parted 
with a riddle. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

To Ri'ddle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

2. Tofolvc; to unriddle. There is fomething of whimfical 
analogy between the two fenfes of the word riddle : as we 
fay, to fift a quejlion : but their derivations differ. 

Riddle me this, and guefshim if you can. 

Who bears a nation in a lingle man i Dryden's Juvenal 

2 . To feparate by a coarfe fieve. 

The fined fifted mould muft be riddled in. Mortimer , 
To Ri ddle, v.n. [from the noun.] To fpeak ambiguoully 
or obfeurely. 

Be plain, good fon, and homely in thy drift ; 

Riddling confeflion finds but riddling flirift. Shakefp . 

Ri'ddlingly. adv. [from riddle .] In the manner of a riddle! 
Though like the pcftilencc and old-faftiion’d love, 
Riddlingly it catch men, and doth remove 
Never, till it be ftarv’J out, yet their date 
is poor. Dome. 

To RIDE. v. n. preter. rid or rode, part, rid or ridden, [fiican, 
Saxon; rijden , Dutch.] 

1. To travel on horfeback. 

Brutus and Calfius 

Are rid, like madmen, through the gates of Rome, Sbei, 
Were you but riding forth to airyourielf, 

Such parting were too petty. Shakefp. Cymbelint. 

Am not I thine afs, upon which thou haft ridden '{ Nimbi 
So Hands a foreft tall of mountain oaks 
Advanc’d to mighty growth ; the traveller 
Hears from the humble valley, where he ridetj 
The hollow murmurs of the winds that blow 
Amidft the boughs. AddifonRemarks on Italy, 

Let your maftcr ride on before, and do you gallop after 
him. Swift’s Directions to the Groom, 

2. To travel in a vehicle ; to ba borne, not to walk. 

Infeftcd be the air whereon they ride. Shakefp, 

Upon this chaos rid the diftreffed ark, that bore the fmall 
remains of mankind. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. To be fupported in motion. 

As venerable Neftor, hatch’d in filver. 

Should with a bond of air, ftrong as the axle-tree. 

On which hcav’n rides , knit all the Grecian ears 
To his experienc’d tongue. Shakefp. Troilus and Crejfula: 

4. To manage an horfe. 

Skill to ride feems a fcicncc, 

Proper to gentle blood ; fome others feign, 

To manage fteeds, as did this vauntcr; but in vain. F. Q 
The horfes I faw well chofen, ridden, and furnifticd. Sbak. 

Infpir’d by love, whofe bulincls is to plcafe. 

He rode, he fenc’d, he mov’d with graceful eafe. Dryden. 

5. To be on the water. 

On the Weftcrn coaft 

Riueth a puifiant army. Shakefp. Rich. IH. 

The fea was grown fo rough, that the admiral was not 
able longer to ride it out with his gallies ; but was enforced to 
flip his anchors, and run his gallics on ground. Knollts. 

They were then in a place to be aided by their fliips, which 
rode near in Edinburgh Frith. Hayward. 

Waiting him his royal fleet did ride. 

And willing winds to their low’r’d fails deny’d. Drydetl. 
Men once walk’d where fhips at anchor ride. Dryden. 
Now on their coafts our conquering navy rides, 
Way-lays their merchants, and their land befets. Dryden. 

6. To be fupported by fomething fubfervient. 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whofe nature is fo far from doing harms, 

That he fufpc£b none ; on whole foolifh honefty 
My practices; id caf’y. Shakefp. A ;ng Lest* 

To Ride. v. a. To manage infolcntly at will. 

Humility docs not make us fervileor infenfible, nor oblige 
us to be ridden at the pleafurc of every coxcomb. L iner. 

The nobility could no longer endure to be ridden by bakers, 
coblcrs and brewers. Swift's Prefbytcridn Plto. 

Ridek* 
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Prior. 


Milton. 

Milton. 


Ri'der. rt. f [from ride .] 

One who is carried on a horfe or in a vehicle, 

The ftrong carnet and the gen’rous horfe, 

Reftrain’d and aw’d by man’s inferior force. 

Do to the r ider’s will their rage fubmit, 

And an fiver to the fpur, and own the bit. 

One who manages or breaks horfes. 

His horfes are bred better ; and to that end riders dearly 
hired. Shakefp. As You Like it. 

I would with jockics from Newmarket dine, 

And to rough riders give my choiceft wine. Bramjlon. 

3. A11 inferred leaf. 

RIDGE, n.f. [hr.135, Saxon ; rig, Danifli j rugge, Dutch, 
the back.] 

1. The top of the back. 

He thought it was no time to flay ; 

But in a trice advanc’d the knight 

Upon the bare ridge bolt upright. Hndibras. 

2. The rough top of any thing, refembling the vertebra; of the 
back. 

Ai when a vulture on Imaus bred, 

Whofe fnowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 

Dillodges from a region fcarce of prey. 

His Ions 

Shall dwell to Seir, on that long ridge of hills ! 

The higheft ridges of thole mountains ferve for the main¬ 
tenance of cattle for the inhabitants of the vallies. Ray. 

3. A deep protuberance. 

Part rife in cryftal wall, or ridge dire<fl, 

For haftc. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. vii. 

About her coafts unruly waters roar. 

And, rifing on a ridge, infult the fhorc. Dryden. 

4. The ground thrown up by the plow. 

Thou vifiteft the earth j thou watered the ridges thereof 
abundantly ; thou fettled the furrows thereof. Pfalm Ixv. 10. 

The body is fmooth on that end, and on this ’tis let with 
ridges round the point. IVoodwarcl. 

Wheat muft be fowed above furrow fourteen days before 
Michaelmas, and laid up in round high warm ridges. Mart. 

Land for grafs lay down when you fow wheat or rye; but 
then your corn fhould be fowed on broad ridges. Mortimer. 

5. The top of the roof riling to an acute angle. 

Ridge tiles or roof tiles, being in length thirteen inches, 
and made circular breadthways like an half cylinder, whofe 
diameter is about ten inches or more, and about half an inch 
and half a quarter in thickncfs, are laid upon the upper part 
or ridge of the roof, and alio on the hips. Moxon. 

6. Ridges of a horfe’s mouth are wrinkles or rifings of the 

flefh in the roof of the mouth, running acrofs from one fide 
ol the jaw to the other like flefhy ridges , with interjacent 
furrows or finking cavities. Farrier's Diii. 

To Ridge, v. a. [from the noun.] To form a ridge. 

Thou from hcav’n 

I'eign’dft at thy birth was given thee in thy hair, 

Whercftrength can Icaft abide, though all thy hairs 
Were bridles rang’d like thofe that ridge the back 


Milton. 
h*Jf 


ram 


Ri 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Of chaf’d wild boars, or ruffl’d porcupines. 

Ri'ijgling. In. f. [emit rcjicula , Lat. AinfA 
Ri DGii.. J caftratcd. 

1 end my herd, and fee them fed ; 

To morning pallures, evening waters led : 

And ware the Libyan ridgil's butting head. 

Tend them well, and ice them fed 
In paftures frefti, and to their watering led ; 

And ’ware the ridg/ing with his butting head. 

DGY.adj. [from ridge.J Rifing in a ridge. 

Far in the lea againft the foaming {bore. 

There ftands a rock, the raging biilows roar 
Above his head in ftorms; but when ’tis clear, 

RI'DICUT F hC ‘ r * nd at his feet a PP car - Dryden. 1 

RI DILLLL. n.J. ludicule, hr. ridiculum, Lat.J Wit of that 
fpecics that provokes laughter. 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long. 

And the lad burthen of fome merry long. p 0 h e 

Touch d and fham’d by ridicule alone. pLe 

I hole, who aim at ri.licule, r ’ 

Should fix upon fome certain rule, 

W hich fairly hints they are in jeft. Swift's ATrfcellanies. 
To Ri DicuLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To exp^fe to laughter • 
to treat with contemptuous merriment. 3 * 

I wilh the vein of ridiculing all that is ferious and cood 

Hon Sr UP ° n OUr fiate ’ lhaa ^ c Ary 

He often took a pleafurc to appear ignorant, that h Jiififrht 
thcir books tUra £ ° ndUU!e ^ th3t ValucU 

aughtcr , exciting contemptuous merriment. ^ 

I bus was the building left 

Ridiculous ; and the work confuliou nam’d. AT,It™ 

It was not in Titus’s power not to be derided j but it wS 
»n his power not to be ridiculous. s ^Jh 


R I F 

Ridiculously, adv. [from ridiculous .] In a mannef worthy 
of laughter or contempt. 

Epicurus’s difeourfe concerning the original of the world is 
fo ridiculoufly merry, that the iTefign of his philofophy was 
pleafure and not inltrucfion. South. 

Ridj culousness. n.f. [from ridiculous.] The quality of being 
ridiculous. 

What fport do Tertullian, Minucius and Arnobius make 
with the images conlecrated to divine worfhip ? from the 
meannefs of tne matter they are made, the cafualties of fire, 
and rottenriefs they are liibjedt to, on purpofe to reprefent the 
ridieuloujnefs of worfliipping fuch tilings. Stillingfleet, 

Ri'ding. particip. aelj. Employed to travel on any occafion. 

It is provided by another provincial conftitution, that no 
fuffragan bifhop mail have more than one riding apparitor, 
and that archdeacons fliall not have fo much as one riding ap¬ 
paritor, but only a foot mefibnger. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Ri'ding. n.f. [from ride. ] A diftriiR vifited by an officer. 
Ri'dingcoat. n.f. [tiding and coat. ] A coat made to keep 
out weather. 

When you carry your mafter’s ridingcoat in a journey, wrap 
your own in it. Swift's Directions to the Groom. 

Ri DINCHOOD. n.f. [riding and hood.] A hood ufed by wo¬ 
men, when they travel, to bear oft" the rain. 

'I he palliolum was like our ridinghood:, and ferved both 
for a tunick and a coat. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Good houfewives all the winter’s rage defpife. 

Defended by the ridinghood’s difguife. Gay: 

Rie. n.f. An clculertt grain. The flowers have no leaves, 
but confift of fcv-ral ftamina, produced from the flower- 
cup ; thefe flowers are collected into a fmall ipike, and 
are difpofed almoft fingly : from the flower-cup arifes the 
pointal, afterward an oblong flcnder feed inclofed in an hufk, 
which was before the flower-cup : this differs from wheat in 
having a flatter fpike, the corn larger and more naked. Miller. 

Auguft fhall bear the form of a yDuilg man of a fierce 
afpcct, upon his head a garland of wheat and rie. Peacham. 
RIFE. adj. [pype, Saxon ; rijf, Dutch.] Prevalent; prevail¬ 
ing ; abounding. It is now only ufed of epidemical diftempers. 
While thofe rcftlefs defires, in great men rife. 

To vifit fo low folks did much difilain. 

This while, though poor, they in themfelves did reign. Sid. 

Guyon clofely did await 
Avantage; whilft his foe did rage moft rife ; 

Sometimes athwart, fometimes he ftrook him ftraight, 

And falfed oft his blows. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

The plague was then rife in Hungary. Knolles. 

Bleffings then are plentiful and rife. 

More plentiful than hope. Herbert. 

Space may produce new worlds; whereof fo rife 
There went a fame in heav’n, that he ere long 
Intended to create. Milton's Paradife Lofl , b. i. 

This is the place. 

Whence ev’n now the tumult of loud mirth 

Was rife , and perfeiSl in my lift’ning ear. ATilton. 

That grounded maxim 
So rife and celebrated in the mouths 
Of wifeft men, that to the publick good 
Private refpcdls muft yield. Milton. 

Before the plague of London, inflammations of the lungs* 
were rife and mortal. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Ri fely. adv . [from Prevalently ; abundantly* 

It was rifely reported, that the Turks were coming in a 
great fleet. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Rifeness. n.f. [from rife.] Prevalence; abundance. 

He afenbes the great rifenefs of carbuncles in the dimmer. 

'r t °p t i C C -^ atheatS " r -or • Arbuthnot on Air. 

To RI ILE. v. a. [rijfer, rifier, Fr. rijfelcn, Dutch.] To 
rob ; to pillage; to plunder. 

Stand, Sir, and throw us what you have about you; if 
not ’ make you. Sir, and rifle you. Shakeltt 

Men, by his fuggeftion taught, 

Ranlack’d the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 
F or treafures better hid. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. i. 

You have rifled my mafter, who ftiall maintain me ? L’Efl. 

A commander in the parliament’s rebel army rifled and de¬ 
faced the cathedral at Litchfield. South 

Mine is thy daughter, prieft, and (hall remain. 

And pray rs, and tears, and bribes fliall plead in vain, 

I ill time fhall rtjie every youthful erace. p r a* 

Ri fler. n.f [front rifle. J Robber ; plunderer ; pillaged 
Rift. n. J. L from r.vc] A cleft; a breach; an openi.fg- 

Small H a bou gh-> o u t of whofe rift there come 
Small drops ol gory blood. Fa ^ & 

She did conhne thee 
Into a cloven pine, within which rift 
imprifon’d, thou didft painfully remain o, z r. 

“f,,r TT'f <* brick - whid, 

i fS n, 7 Jn , l , 0118 »«-“>! houfc, with 
o« J ^“r C ? nd " it if you ay 

a/ V’ 1 “ f “' ful '“““ e tli» window. bAc. 
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They have an idle tradition, that a miffel bird, feeding 
upon a feed flic,cannot digeft, cxpelleth it whole ; which, 
falling upon a bough of a tree that hath fomc rift, putteth 
forth the mifleltoe. Bacon. 

Either tropick 

’Gan thunder, and both ends of hcav’n ; the clouds 
From many a horrid rift abortive pour’d 
Fierce rain, with lightning mixt. Milton. 

Some pick out bullets from the veffels fides, 

Some drive old oakum through each feam and rift. Dryd. 

To Rift. v. a. [from the noun.] To cleave ; to fplit. 

To the dread rattling thunder 
Have I giv’n fire, and rifted Jove’s flout oak 
With his own bolt. Shakefp. Temptji. 

At fight of him the people with a fhout 
Rifted the air. Milton's Agmiftes. 

On rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes, 

The ereen reed trembles. Pope s Mefjiah. 

To Rift. v. n. 

1. 1 o burft ; to open. 

I’d fliriek, that even your cars 
Should rift to hear me. Shakefp. IVmter s Yale. 

Some trees arc belt for fhip-timber, as oaks that grow in 
moifl grounds; for that maketh the timber tough, and not 
apt to rift with ordnance. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

When ice is congealed in a cup, it will fwell inftead of 
contracting, and fometimes rift. Bacons Nat. Htjl. 

2 . [Raver, Danifh.J To belch ; to break wind. 

RIG. n. f. Rig , ridge, feem to fignify the top of a hill falling 
on each fide; from the Saxon, hri&s; and the Iflandick, 
hriggur, both fignifying a back. Gibfon's Camden. 

To Rig. v . a. [from rig or ridge , the back.] 

1. To drefs ; to accoutre. Cloaths are proverbially faid to be • 
for the back, and victuals for the belly. 

Jack was rigged out in his gold and filver lace, with a 
feather in his cap; and a pretty figure he made in the 
world. L'Efirange. 

2 . To fit with tackling. 

He, like a foolilh pilot, hath fhlpwreckM 
My veflci glorioufly rigg'd. Aiitton's Agoniflts. 

The 1inner fhall fet forth like a fliip launched into the wide 
fea, not only well built and rigged ; but alfo carried on with 
full wind. South's Sermons. 

He bids them rig the fleet. Denham. 

He rigged out another fmall fleet, and the Achaeans engaged 
him with 3 theirs. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

Rigadoo'n. n.f [rigadon, French.] A dance. 

Riga'tion. n.J. [rigatio, Lat.] The aCt of watering. DU 1 . 
Ri'ggkr. n.f. [from rig.] One that rigs or drefles. 

Ri'gging. n. f [from rig.] The fails or tackling of a 
£hip. 

To plow the deep. 

To make fit rigging , or to build a fhip. _ Creech. 

His batter’d rigging their whole war receives; 

All bare, like fome old oak with tempefts beat. 

He ftands, and fees below his fcattcr'd leaves. Dryden. 
Ri'cgish. adj. [from rig, an old word for a whore.] Wanton ; 

whorifh. i 

Vilcft things 

Become thcmfelves in her, that the holy priefis 
Blcfs her, when fhc is riggifh. Shakejp. Ant. and Cicop. 
To Ri'Gglf.. v. a. [properly to wiggle.] To move backward 
and forward, as fhrinking from pain. 

RIGHT, adj. Saxon; reck, Dutch; ntto, Italian; 

refius, Latin.] 

i. Fit; proper; becoming; fuitablc ; true ; not erroneous; 
not wrong. 

How forcible are right words ! but what doth your ar¬ 
guing reprove ? J et> vi ’ 

The words of my mouth arc plain to him that undcr- 
flandeth, and right to them that find knowledge. Prey. vni. 
The Lord God led me in the right way. Gen. xxtv. 48. 
There being no law of nature, nor pofitive law of God, 
that determines which is the right heir in all cafes, the right 
of fucceflion could not have been certainly determined. Locke. 

If there be no profpcCt beyond the grave, the inference is 
certainly right, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow wc^die^ 

Our calendar wants to be reformed, and the equinox rightly 
computed ; and being once reformed and fet right, it may he 
kept fo, by omittingIhe additional day at the end of every 
hundred and thirty-lour years. HolderanTtme. 

A time there will be, when all thefe unequal diftr.butions 
of good and evil fhall be fet right, and the w.fdom of al his 
tranfaCtions made as clear as the noon-day. Atterbury. 

2 . Notmiftakcn; palling a true judgement; palling judgement 
according to the truth of things. 

You are right, jufticc and you weigh this well J 
Therefore ftill bear the balance and the fword. Shakefp. 
<j. juft; honeft; equitable. 

Their heart was not right with him, neither were they ited- 
faft in his covenant. Pfalm lxxvm. 37. 
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4. Happy; convenient. 

The lady has beendifappointed o;t the right fide, and found 
nothing more difagrecable in the hufband, than ihe difeovered 
in the lover. Addifons Spectator. 

5. Not left. 

It is not with that certainty to be received, what is believed 
concerning the right and left hand, that men naturally make 
ufe of the right , and that the ufe of the other is a digreffion. 

Brown's Vulgar Errour;. 

The left foot naked, when they march to fight. 

But in a bull’s raw hide they Iheathe die right. Dryden. 

6. Strait; not crooked. 

The idea of a right lined triangle neceffarily carries with it 
an equality of its angles to two right ones. Locke. 

7. Perpendicular. 

Right, inteijeft. An expreflion of approbation. 

Right, cries his lordfhip, for a rogue in need 
To have a tafte, is inlolence indeed : 

In me ’tis noble, luits my birth and ftate. Pope. 

Right, adv. 

1. Properly ; juftly ; exa&ly ; according to truth. 

Then fhall the right aiming thunder-bolts gt> abroad, and 
from the clouds, as from a well-drawn bow, fhall they fly tu 
the mark. IViJdomv. U, 

With ftriCt difciplinc inftructed right. 

Have learn’d to ufe your arms before you fight. Ro/conwn. 

Take heed you fteer your veil'd right, my fon. 

This calm of heaven, this mermaid’s melody, 

Into an unfecn whirlpool draws you faft. 

And in a moment finks you. Dryden's Spanijh Fryer, 

To underftand political power right, and derive it from iis 
original, wc muft confider what ftate all men are naturally in, 
ami that is a ftate of perfect freedom to order their actuals, 
and difpofe of their pofl'eflions and perfons. Lode. 

2. In a direct line. 

Let thine eyes look right on, and 'let thine eyelids look 
ftraight before thee. Proverbs iv. 25. 

Yc fhall be driven out right forth, and none fhall gather 
up him that wanderclh. for. xlix. 5. 

The people paffed over right againft Jericho. Jcj. iii. ib. 
InfeCls have voluntary motion, and therefore imaginadon; 
for ants go right forwards to their hills, and bees know the 
way from a flowery heath to their hives. Bacon. 

This way, right down to Paradife defeend. Miltcn. 

3. In a great degree ; very. Now obfolete. 

I gat me to my Lord right humbly. Pfalm xxx. 8. 

Right noble princes, 

I’ll acquaint our duteous citizens. Shakefp. Rich, III; 

Pardon us the interruption 

Of thy devotion and right chrillian zeal, Shakefp. 

I cannot joy, until 1 be refolv’d 
Where our right valiant is become. Shakefp. Henryfl. 
God fhall help her right early. Pjaim xlvi. 5. 

The l’enatc will finart deep 
For your upbraidings : I fhould be right forry 
To have the means fo to be veng’d on you, 

As I fhall fhortly on them. Bcnj. Johnfon. 

Right many a widow his keen blade. 

And many fatherlcfs, had made. Iiudihras , f.J 

4. It is ftill ufed in titles: as, right honourable ; right reverend. 

I mention the right honourable Thomas Howard lord high 

marfhal. ° Peacham on Drawirg. 

Right, n.f. 

1. Juftice; not wrong. _ 

Perfons of noble blood arc lefs envied in their rifing; lor 

it feemeth but right done to their birth. Bacon. 

In the midft of your invcCtives, do the Turks this right, 
as to remember that they are no idolaters. B a:m ' 

One rifing, eminent 

In wife deport, fpake mucli of right and wrong, 

Of juftice, of religion, truth, and peace, ^ 

And judgement from above. Milton's Par. Ip-. 

Long love to her has borne the faithful knight, 

And well deferv’d, had fortune done him right. Dif 1 ’- 
He, that would do right to religion, cannot take a more 
effectual courfc, than by reconciling it with the happing 0 
mankind. ^ 

2 . Freedom from errour. 

Seldom your opinions err ; . 

Your eyes arc always in the right. * ’ 

3. Juft claim. 

The Roman citizens were, by the fword, taught to 
knowledge, the pope their lord, though they knew not ) 
what right. Raleigh's IjfoV 

The proud tyrant would many times fay, that what oe; 
belonged unto the empire of Rome, was ot right his, '® r * 
much as he was poflclfcd of the imperial feepter, whic 
great grandfather Mahomet had by law of arms won f 
Conftaminc. KmUcs's Hi/lory ofthcT*^ 

Subdue by force, all Who refufe 
Right reafon for their law; and for their king »< • ». 
Mefliah, who by right of merit reigns. ^'jij/ 
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My right to it appears. 

By Ion- pofleffion of eight hundred years. _ D V#»‘ 

Migh.’and right am inferable m 

Drfcriptions, figures, and fables matt be in all heroick 
poems; every poet hath as much right to them, as ev «7^an 

h Mah pronounced fentence of death againft Thamar: our 
author thinks it is very good proof; that becaufe he did it, 

therefore he had a right to do it. 

A-rippa is generally ranged in fets of medals among the 
the emperors; as fome among the emprefles have no other 

right. Addt J° U - 

4 That which juftlv belongs to one. 

To thee doth the right of her appertain, feeing thou only 
art of her kindred. vi. 11. 

The euftom of employing thefe great perfons in all great 
offices, pafles for a right. Temple. 

The pris’ner freed himfelf by nature s laws. 

Born free, he fought his right. Dryden s Knight s Tale. 

5. Property ; intereft. 

A lubjeCt in his prince may claim a right. 

Nor Cutter him with ftrength impair’d to fight. Dryden. 

6. Power ; prerogative. 

God hath a fovereign right over us, as we are his creatures, 
and by virtue of this right , he might, without injuftice, have 
impolcd difficult talks : but in making laws, he hath not 
made ufe of this right. Tillotfon. 

7. Immunity; privilege. 

The citizens, 

Let them but have their rights, are ever forward 
In celebration of this day with fhews. Shakefp. 

Their only thoughts and hope was to defend their own 
rights and liberties,"due to them by the law. Clarendon. 

8. The lidc not left. 

On his right 

The radiant image of his glory fat. 

His only fon. Milton. 

9. To Rights. In a direCt line ; ftraight. 

Thefe ftrata failing, the whole trad! finks down to rights 
into the abyfs, and is (wallowed up by it. JVoodward. 

jo. To Rights. Deliverance from errour. 

Several have gone about to inform them, and fet them to 
rights; but for want of that knowledge of the prefent fyftem 
of nature, have not given the fatisfadhon expeCted. IVoodw. 

To Right, v. a. To do juftice to ; to cftablifh in pofl'eflions 
juftly claimed ; to relieve from wrong. 

How will this grieve you. 

When you fhall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publifh’d me l gentle my lord, 

You lcarce can right me throughly. Shakefp. 

If the injured perfon be not righted, every one of them is 
wholy guilty of the injuftice, and bound to reftitution. Taylor. 

I cou’d not expedient fee. 

On this fide death, to right our family. JValler. 

Make my father known. 

To right my honour, and redeem your own. Dryden. 

RFGHTEOUS. adj. [pihtpij-e, Saxon ; whence rightwife in 
old authours, and rightwifely in bifhop Fijber: fo much are 
words corrupted by pronunciation.] 

1. Juft; honeft; virtuous; uncorrupt. 

That far be from thee, to flay the righteous with the 

. wicked ; and that the righteous fhould be as the wicked. Gen. 

2 . Equitable. 

Kill my rival too; for he no lefs 
Dcfervcs ; and I thy righteous doom will blefs. Dryden. 

Righteously, adv. [from righteous.] Honcftly; virtuoufly. 

Athens did rightcoujly decide. 

When Phocion and when Socrates were try’d ; 

As righteoujly they did thofc dooms repent. 

Still they were wife, whatever way they went. Dryden. 

Righteousness, n.f. [from righteous.] Juftice; honefty ; 
virtue; gpodnefs. 

The feripture; aferibing to the perfons of men righteoufnefs, 
in icgard of their manifold virtues, may not be conftrucd, as 
though it did thereby clear them from all faults. Hooker. 

Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with cries, T 
Cou’d warning make the world more juft or wife ; L 
I.earn righteoufnefs , and dread th’ avenging deities. Drv. 1 

RPCHTFUL. adj. [right and fuH .] 

1. Having the right; having the juft claim. 

As in this haughty great attempt. 

They laboured to fupplant the rightful heir ; 

I loft my liberty, and they their lives. Shakefp. Hen . VI. 

Some will mourn in allies, fome coal black 
For the depofing of a rightful king. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

2 . Honeft; juft. 

Nor would, for gold or fee, 

Be won, their rightful caufes down to tread, "fairy Queen 

Gather all the finding hours; * 

Such as with friendly care have guarded 
Patriots and kings in rightful wars. Prior. 
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Ri'ghtfullv. adv. [fioni risttful.] According to righli 

according to juftice. . . . 

Henry, who claimed by fucceflion, was fenftb.e that his 
title was not found, but was rightfully in Mortimer, who had 
married the heir of York. Drydcn's Preface to. Fables. 

Right-hand. «. f Not the left. 

The rank of oflers, by the murmuring ftream, _ 

Left on'your right-handbrings vou to the place. Shakejp- 

Ri'chtfulness. n.f [from rightful.] Moral rectitude. 

But ftill although we fail of perfect rightfilnefs , 

Seek we to tame thefe fuperfluities. 

Nor wholly wink though void of pureft fightfulncfs. S/d. 

RFchtly. adv. [from right. J 

1 . According to truth ; properly; fuitably; not erroneoufly. 

Each of his reign allotted , ■ rigbtlier call'd 
Pow’rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. Milton . 

Defeend from heav’n, Urania ! by that name 
If rightly thou art call’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vii. 

For glory done 

Of triumph, to be ftyl’d great conquerors, 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and fons of gods; 

Deftroyers rigbtlier call’d, and plagues of men. Milton. 
A man can never have fo certain a knowledge, that a pro- 
pofition, which contradicts the clear principles of his own 
knowledge, was divinely revealed, or that he underftands the 
words rightly, wherein it is delivered ; as he has, that the 
contrary is true. Locke. 

Is this a bridal or a friendly feaft ? 

Or from their deeds I rigbtlier may divine, 

Unfcemly flown with infolcnce or wine. Pope's Odyffey. 

2. Honeftly ; uprightly. 

Let not my jealoufies be your difhonour; 

You may be rightly juft, whatever I fhall think. 

3. ExaCtly. 

Should I grant, thou didft not rightly fee ; 

Then thou wert firlt deceiv’d. Dryden. 

4. Straitly; direCtly. 

We with one end ; but differ in order and way, that leadeth 
rightly to that end. Afcham's Schoolmajler. 

Ri'ghtness. n.J. [from right.] 

1. Conformity to truth ; exemption from being wrong ; recti¬ 
tude. 

It is not necflary for a man to be allured of the rightnefs 
of his cpnfcience, by fuch an infallible certainty of perfuafion, 
as amounts to the clearnefs of a demonftration ; but it is fuf- 
ficient if he knows it upon grounds of fuch a probability, as 
fhall exclude all rational grounds of doubting. South. 

Like brute beafts we travel with the herd, and arc never 
fo folicitous for the rightnej, of the way, as for the number or 
figure of our company. Rogers's Sermons. 

2 . Straitnefs. 

Sounds move ftrongeft in a right line, which neverthelefs 
is not caufed by the rightnefs of the line, but by the Ihortnefs 
of the diftance. Bacon's Natural Hijlory . 

RPGID. adj. [rigide, Fr. rigidus, Latin.J 

1. Stiff; not to be bent; unpliant. 

A body, that is hollow, may be demonftrated to be more 
rigid and inflexible, than a lolid one of the fame fubftance 
and weight. Rayon the Creation. 

2. Severe ; inflexible. 

His fevere judgment giving law. 

His rtiodeft fancy kept in awe ; 

As rigid hulbands jealous are, 

When they believe their wives too fair. Denham, 

3. Sharp; cruel. It is ufed fomevvhat harfli by Philips. 

Queen of this univerfc ! do not believe 
Thole rigid threats of death ; yc (hall not die. Milton. 

Crefly plains 

And Agincourt, deep ting’d with blood, confefs 

What the Silures vigour unwithftood 

Could do in rigid fight. Philips'. 

Rigidity, n.f. [rigiditc, Fr. from rigid.] 

1. Stiffnefs. 

Rigidity is faid of the folids of the body, when, being ftiff 
or impliable, they cannot readily perform their rcl'peCtive of¬ 
fices ; but a fibre is faid to be rigid, when its parts fo ftronglv 
cohere together, as not to yield to that a&ion of the fluids’, 
which ought to overcome their refiftance in order to the pre- 
fervation of health : it is to be remedied by fomentations. 

Rigidity of the organs is fuch a ftate as makes them refift 
that expanlion, which is necefl'ary to carry on the vital func¬ 
tions: rigidity of the veffcls and organs muft neccffarily fol¬ 
low from the rigidity of the fibres. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2 . Stiffnefs of appearance ; want of caly or airy elegance. 

'This fevere obfervation of nature, by the one in hcr com- 
moneft, and by the other in her abfoluteft forms, muft needs 
produce in both a kind of rigidity, and confequcntly more 
naturalnefs than gracefolnefs. IVottm's Architecture. 

Rigidly, adv. [from rigid.] 

1. Stifly; unpliantly. 

2 . Severely ; inflexibly. 

Ri'gidness. n.f [from rigid.] Severity; inflexibility. 

Ri'gujt. 
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glet. n. f. [regulet, Fr.] A flat thin fquare piece of wood. 

Thus the pieces that are intended to make the frames for 
pictures, before they are molded, are called rights. Max. 
RFgoi. n. f. A circle. Ufed in Shakefpeare for a diadem. 
This deep is found ; this is a deep. 

That, from this golden t igsl, hath divorc’d 
So many Englifh kings. “ Shake/}. Henry IV. 

RTGOUR. n.f. [rigor) Latin.] 


i. 


Milton. 


2, 


Addifon. 


Cold; ftiffhefs. 

The reft his look 

Bound with Gorgonian rigour, not to move. 

A convulfive fhuddering with fenfe of cold. 

A right regimen, during the rigor or cold fit in the begin¬ 
ning of a fever, is of great importance; a long continued 
rigor is a fign of a ftrong difeafe : during the rigor , the cir 
culation is lefs quick, and the blood actually ftagnates in the 
extremities, and, prcfiing upon the heart, may produce con¬ 
cretions; therefore a rigor increafeth an inflammation. Arb. 

3. Severity ; fternnefs; want of condefcenfion to others. 

Nature hargot the victory over paflion, ail his rigour is 
turned to grief and pity. Denham's Sophy. 

Rigour makes it difficult for Aiding virtue to recover. Clarif 

4. Severity of conduct. 

Docs not loofenefs of life, and a want of neceflary fobriety 
in fomc, drive others into rigors that are unnecefl'ary ? Sprat. 

This prince lived in this convent, with all the rigor and 
aufterity of a capuchin. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

5. Stridnefs; unabated exadnefs. 

It may not feem hard, if in cafes of ncceffity certain pro¬ 
fitable ordinances fometimes be relcafed, rather than all men 
always ftridly bound to the general rigor thereof.. Hooker. 

Heat and cold are not, according to philofophical rigour, 
the efficients ; but are names exprefling our paflions. Glanvill. 

The bafe degenerate age requires 
Severity and juftice in its rigour : 

This awes an impious bold offending world. 

6. Rage ; cruelty ; fury. 

He at his foe with furious rigour fmites, 

That ftrongeft oak might feem to overthrow; 

The ftroke upon his fhield fo heavy lights. 

That to the ground it doubleth him full low. Fairy Queen. 
Driven by the ncccflities of the times and the temper of 
the people, more than led by his own difpofition to any height 
and rigour of actions. King Charles. 

7. Hardnefs ; not flexibility ; folidity; not foftnefs. 

The ftones the rigor of their kind expel, 

And fupple into foftnefs as they fell. Drydeti. 

Rigorous, adj. [from rigour.] Severe; allowing no abate¬ 
ment. 

He fhall be thrown down theTarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands ; he hath refitted law. 

And therefore law fhall fcorn him further trial. 

Than the feverity of publick power. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

. Are thefc terms hard and rigorous , beyond our capacities to 
perform ? Rogers's Sermons. 

Ri'gorously. adv. [from rigorous.] Severely ; without ten- 
dernefs or mitigation. 

Left they faint 

At the fad fcntence rigoroujly urg’d. 

For I behold them foften’d, and with tears 
Bewailing their cxcefs, all terror hide. Milton. 

The people would examine his works more rigoroujly than 
himfelf, and would not forgive the lcaft miftake. Drydeti. 

RILL. n.f. [rivulus, Lat.] A fmall brook ; a little ftreamlct. 

May thy brimmed waves from this 
Their full tribute never mifs, 

From a thoufand petty rills, 

That tumble down the fnowy hills. Milton. 

To Rill. v. n. [from the noun.] To run in fmall dreams. 

lo ! Apollo, mighty king, let envy. 

Ill-judging and verbofe, from Lethe’s lake. 

Draw tuns unmeafurable ; while thy favour 

Adminifters to my ambitious thirft 

The wholcfomc draught from Aganippe’s fpring 

Genuine, and with foft murmurs gently rilling 

Adown the mountains where thy daughters haunt. Prior. 

Ri'llet. n.f [corrupted from rivulet.] A fmall ftream. 

A creek of Ofe, between two hills, delivering a little frefh 
rillet into the fea. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Rim. n.f [pima, Saxon.] 

x. A border; a margin. 

It keeps of the fame thicknefs near its centre; while its 
figure is capable of variation towards the rim. Grew. 

2 . That which encircles lomcthing clfe. 

We may not affirm, that ruptures arc confinablc unto one 
fide, as the peritoneum or rim of the belly may be broke; 
or its perforations relaxed in either. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
The drum-maker ufes it for rimbs. Mot timer's Hujbandry. 

Rime, n.f [hjum, Saxon.] 

j. Hoar froft. 

Breathing upon a glafs giveih a dew; and in rime frofts 
you dial I find drops of dew upon the iniide of glafs windows, 
•l Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
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In a hoar froft, a rime, is a multitude of quadran? 1 
prifms piled without any order one over another. 

2. [Rima, Lat.] A hole ; a chink. 

Though birds have no epiglottis, yet can they contra# th 
rime or chink of their larinx, lo as to prevent the admiffion f 
wet or dry indigefted. Brown’s Vulgar Errcur 

To Rime. v. n. [from the noun.] To freeze with ho3r fro!}' 
ToRi'mple. v. a. 'Fo pucker ; to contract into corrugation. 
See Crumple and Rumple. 

The flein was tenle, all'o rimpled and bliftered. IVifema 
Ri'my. adj. [from rime.] Steamy; foggy; mifty. 

The air is now cold, hot, dry, or moift ; and then thin 
thick, foggy, rimy, orpoifonous. pp' 

Rind, n.f [junb, Saxon; nndc, Dutch.] Bark; hulk. 1 
Therewith a piteous yelling voice was heard. 

Crying, O fpare with guilty hands to tear 
My tender fides in this rough rind embar’d. Fairy Queen 
Within the infant rind of this fmall flower 
Poifon hath refidence, and medicine power. Shah fa 

Thefe plants are neither red nor polifhed, when drawn 0 
of the water, till their rind have been taken off. 

Others whofe fruit, burnilh’d with golden rind. 

Hung amiable. Milton’s Paradife Loft, 

Thou can’ll not touch the freedom of this mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou haft immanacl’d. Milton 

This monument, thy maiden beauty’s due. 

High on a plane-tree fhall be hung to view; 

On the fmooth rind the paffengcr lhall lee 
Thy name engrav’d, and worfhip Helen’s tree. Dryden. 
To Rind. v. n. [from the noun.] To decorticate ; to bark 
to hulk. 

RING, n.f [hjunj;, Saxon.] 
j. A circle ; an orbicular line. 

, In this habit 

Met I my father with his bleeding rings. 


Their precious gems new loft. 


Shakefp, 


Bubbles of water, before they began to exhibit their colours 
to the naked eye, have appeared through a prilin girded about 
with many parallel and horizontal rings. Newten. 

2. A circle of gold or fomc other matter worn as an ornament. 

A quarrel. 

— About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring. Shakefp. 

I have feen old Roman rings fo very thick about, and with 
fuch large ftones in them, that 'tis no wonder a fop fhould 
reckon them a little cumberfome in the fummer. Addifcn, 

3. A circle of metal to be held by. 

The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 

Sent out a jarring found, and harfhly rung. Dryden. 

Some eagle got the ring of my box in his beak, with an 
intent to let it fall, and devour it. Gullivir. 

4. A circular courfe. 

Chafte Diana, 

Goddefs prefiding o’er th« rapid race. 

Place me, O place me in the dufty ring. 

Where youthful charioteers contend for glory. Smith, 

5. A circle made by perfons {landing round. 

Make a ring about the corps of Caffar, 

And let me fhew you him, that made the will. Sbahfp. 
The Italians, perceiving themfelves almoft environed, call 
thcmfelvcs into a ring , and retired back into the city. Bayvi. 
Round my arbour a new ring they made, 

And footed it about the fecret lhadc. Dryden. 

6. A number of bells harmonically tuned. 

A fquirrel fpends his little rage. 

In jumping round a rowling cage ; 

The cage as either fide turn’d up, 

Striking a ring of bells a-top. Prior. 

7. The found of bells or any other fonorous body. 

Stop the holes of a hawk’s bell, it will make no ring, but 
a flat noife or rattle. Bacon. 

Hawks bells, that have holes, give a greater ting , than 
if the pellet did ftrike upon brafs in the open air. Bacon. 
Sullen Moloch fled, 

Hath left in fhadows dread 

His burning idol all of blackcft hue; 

In vain with cymbals ring. 

They call the grifly king. Milton- 

8. A found of any kind. 

The king, full of confidence, as he had been victorious m 
battle, and had prevailed with his parliament, and had the 
ring of acclamations frefh in his ears, thought the reft of his 
reign fhould be but play. Bacon's Henry V I*- 

To Ring. v. a. pret. and part. paff. rung, [h/unjan, Saxon.] 

1. To ftrike bells or any other fonorous body, fo as to make it 
found. 

I ’gin to be aweary of the fun ; 

Ring the alarum bell. Shakcfp. Macbeth- 

2. [From ring.] To encircle. 

Talbot, 

Who, ring'd about with bold adverfity, . 

Cries out for noble York and Somerlet. Sbakefp. Hen. *]• 
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3 


Shakefp. 


Alilton. 


To fit with rings. , , 

Death, death ; oh amiable lovely death ! 

Thou odoriferous ftcnch, found rottenefs, 

Arife forth from thy couch of Iafting night, 

Thou hate and terrour to profperity, 

And I will kifs thy dcrcftable bones, 

And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows. 

And ring thefe fingers with thy houfhold worms. 

4 , To reftrain a hog by a ring in his nole. 

To Ring. v.n. 

j. To found as a bell or fonorous metal. 

Ring out ye cryftal fphcrcs, 

And let your filver chime 
Move in melodious time ; 

And let the bafe of heav’n’s deep organ blow. 

No funeral rites nor man in mournful weeds, 

Nor mournful bell {hall ring her burial. Shakefp. 

* Lafy it might be to ring ot..er changes upon the fame 
k_jj s 0 Norris's Mifeellanies. 

At Latagus a weighty ftone he flung ; 

Ilis face was'flatted, and his helmet rung. Dryden. 

2 . To pradtife the art of making mufitk with bells. 

Si'jns for communication may be contrived at pleafure: four 
bclls°admit twenty-four changes in ringing ; each change 
may, by agreement, have a certain fignification. Holder. 

3. To found ; to refound. 

Hercules, miffing his page, called him by his name aloud, 
that all the fliore rang of it. Bacon. 

The particular ringing found in gold, diftind from the 
found of other bodies, has no particular name. Locke. 

With Tweeter notes each rifing temple rung, 

A Raphael painted ! and a Vida lung ! 

Immortal Vida 1 Pope. 

4. To utter as a bell. 

Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 
The fhard-born beetle, with his drowfvhums. 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there lhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

5. To tinkle. 

My ears ftill ring with noife ; I’m vext to death : 
•Tongue-kill’d, and have not yet recover’d breath. Dryden. 

6. To be filled with a bruit or report. 

That profane, atheiilical, epicurean rabble, whom the 
whole nation fb rings of, arc not indeed, what they vote 
themfelves, the wifeft men in the world. South. 

Ring-bone. n.f. 

Ring-bone is a hard callous fubftancc growing in the hollow 
circle of the little pattern of a horfe, juft above the coronet: 
it fometimes goes quite round like a ring, and thence it is 
called the ring-bone. Farrier's Diftiowy. 

Ri'ngdove. n.f. [rhingelduyve, German.] 

Pigeons are of fcvcral forts, wild and tame; as wood 
pigeons, dovecote pigeons, and ringdoves. Mortimer. 

R.'ncer n.f [from ring. ] He who rings. 

Ringlea'der. n.f [ring and leader.] 1 he head of a rio:ous 
body. 

He caufed to be executed fomc of the ringleaders of the 
Corniflt men, in facrifice to the citizens. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The nobility efcaped ; the poor people, who had been de¬ 
luded by thefe ringleaders, were executed. Addifon. 

Ri'nglet. n.f. [ring, with a diminutive termination.] 

1. A fmall ring. 

Silver the lintals, deep projeding o’er ; 

And gold the ringlets that command the door. Pope. 

2. A circle. 

You demy puppets, that 
By moon-fhine do the green ringlets make. 

Whereof the ewe not bites. Shakefp. Temtejl. 

Never met we. 

Upon the beached margent of the fea, 

To dance our ringlets to the whiffling wind. 

But with thy brawls thou haft difturb’d our fport. Shakefb 

3. A curl. 

W ith ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. Milt. 
Her golden treffcs in wanton ringlets wav'd, 

As the vine curls her tendrils. Alilton 

Thefc in two fable singlets taught to break, 

; Once gave new beauties to the fnowy neck. ’ P 0 p e 

Ri ngstreaked. adj. [ring ssn^Jlr caked.] Circularly {freaked 
He removed the he goats that were ringjlrcaked and fpotted, 
and all the fhc goats that were fpcckled. Gen. xxx 

Ri'ngtail. n.J. [ring and tail. ] A kind of kite with a 
wmtilh tail. n •; 

Ri'ngworm. n. f. [ring and worm.] A circular tetter. 

It began with a ferpigo, making many round foots, fuch 
T aS ‘f^; Crall >’ cal ‘ ed ringworms. Woman's Surgery. 

To RINSE, v. a. [from rein, German, pure, clear.] * 

1. 1 o wafh ; to cleanfe by wafhing. 

This laft coftly treaty 

Swallow’d fo much trcalurc, and'like a glafs 
Did break i’ th’ rinftng. shakejp. Henry VIII. 

V hoinfoevcr he touchcth, and hath not rinjed his hands in 
water, he fhall be unclean. xv t { 


Fairy Queen. 
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2. To wafh the loap out of cloaths. 

They cannot boil, nor wafh, nor rinfe , they fay, 7 
With water fometimes ink and fometimes whey, > 

According as you meet with inud or clay, Rtng 3 

Ri’nser. n.J. [from rinfe.] One that wa lives or ruffes ; a 
wafher. 

RPOT. n.f [riotte, old Fr. riotto, Italian.] 

1. Wild and loofe feftivity. 

When his headftrong riot hath no curb, 

When rage and hot blood are his counfellors, 

When means and lavifh manners meet together. 

Oh ! with what wings fhall his affection fiv 

TowVd fronting peril and oppos’d decay. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

So fcnlelels of expence. 

That he will neither know how to maintain it, 

Nor ccafe his flow of riot. Shakejp. Timor, of Athens. 

All now was turn’d to jollity and game. 

To luxury and riot, fealt and dance. Alilton. 

2. A fedition ; an uproar. 

Transform’d to ferpents all, as acccffories 
To his bold riot. Alilton. 

3. To run Riot. To move or ad without controll or reftramt. 

One man’s head tuns riot upon liawks and dice. L'EjL. 

You never can defend his breeding. 

Who, in his faryre’s running riot. 

Could never leave the world in quiet. Swift's Mifcel. 
To Ri or. v. n. [riotter, old Fr. J 
j. To revel; to be diflipaieci in luxurious enjoyments. 

Let us walk honctily as in the day; not in 1 icting and 
drunkennefs. Romans xiii. 13. 

Now he exads of all, waftes in delight. 

Riots in pleafure, and ncglcds the law. Daniel. 

2. To luxuriate; to be tumultuous. 

Thy life a long dead calm of fix’d repofe ; 

No pulfc that riots, and no blood that glows. Pope. 

3. To banquet luxurioufly. 

4. To raife a fedition or uproar. 

Ri'oter. n.J. [from tvs/.] 

1. One who is diffipated in luxury. 

2. One who raifes an uproar or ledition. 

Ri'otise. n.J'. [from riot.] Diffolutcncfs ; luxury. 

From every work he challenged ellbin 
For contemplation fake; yet other wife 
His life he led in lawlefs riotife. 

Ri'otous. adj. [riotteux, Fr. from riot.] 

1. Luxurious ; wanton ; licentiouily feltive. 

What needs me cell their feail and goodly guile. 

In which was nothing riotous nor vain. Fairy Queer.. 

When all our offices have been oppreft 
With riotous feeders, 

I have retir’d me to a wafteful cock. 

And fet mine eyes at flow. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

John came neither eating nor drinking, that is far from 
the diet of Jcrulalem and other riotous places, but fared 
coarfely. • Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

With them no riotous pomp nor Afian train, 

• T’ infed a navy with their gaudy fears ; 

But war feverely like itfelf appears. 

2. Seditious ; turbuient. 

Ri’otously. adv. [from riotous.] 

1. Luxurioufly; with licentious luxury. 

He that gathetelh by defrauding his own 
for others that fhall fpend his goods riotoujly. 

2. Seditioufly ; turbulcntly. 

Riotousness, n. f [horn riotous.] The 

riotous. 

To RIP. v. a. [lip;pan, Saxon.] 

1. ro tear; to lacerate ; to cut afunder by a continued ad of 
the knife. 

You bloody Nero’s, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, blufh for fhame. Shakefp. 
V\ ilt thoudafh their children, and rip up their women with 

child r _ v 

-r-i , „ 2 Kings vin. 12. 

1 he beaft prevents the blow. 

And upward rips the groin of his audacious foe. Dryden. 
j he ripping ch\Be\ is a locket chiflel, about an inch broad, 
and hath a blunt edge. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

2. X o take away by laceration or cutting. 

Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp'd. . Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Elculapms, becaufe ripped from his mother’s womb, was 
feigned to be the Ion of Apollo. Ha ^ 

Kip this heart of mine 

Out of my bread, and fhew it for a coward’s. 

The confcious hufband 
Charges on her the guilt of their difeafe ; 

Affecting fury ads a madman’s part, 

, ^ bring ~ 

e c we h'- e in began to make firft trial thereof. H oker. 

Yob 


Drydr1 


foul, gathercth 
Eecluj'. xiv. 4. 

fta:e of being 


Hayward. 
Ofuna-j. 
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You rip up the original of Scotland. Spmftr on Inland. 
This ripping of anccftors is very pleafuig unto me, and in¬ 
deed favoureth of fome reading. Spenfer cn Ireland. 

They ripped up all that had been done from the beginning 
of the rebellion. Clarendon , b. viii. 

The relations confidering that a trial would rip up old fores, 
and difeover things not lb much to the reputation of the 
deceafed, they dropt their defign. Arbuthnot. 

RIPE. adj. [pipe, Saxon ; rijp, Dutch.] 

Brought to perfection in growth : mature. 

Macbeth 

Is ripe for {halting, and the pow’rs above 
Put on their inftruments. 

The time was the time of the firft ripe grapes 
Their fruit is improfitable, not ripe to eat. 

So may’ft thou live, till, like tipc fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap, or be with eafe 
Gather’d, not harfhlv pluck’d, for death mature. Alilton, 
Refembling the ripenefs of fruit. 

Thofe happieft fmiles, 

That play’d on her ripe lip, feem’d not to know 
What guefts were in her eyes, which parted thence. 

As pearls from diamonds dropt. Shakefp. 

Complete ; proper for ufe. 

I by letters fh.dl direft your courfe. 

When time is ripe. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Advanced to the perfection of any quality. 

There was a pretty rednefs in his lips, 

A little riper and more lufty red 
Than that mix’d in his cheeks. 

O early ripe ! to thy abundant llore. 

What could advancing age have added more 
Finifhed; confummate. 

Beads are in fenfiblc capacity as ripe , even as men them- 
felves, perhaps more ripe. Hooker , b. 'uf 6. 

6 . Brought to the point of taking effeft; fully matured. 

He thence {hall come. 

When this world’s diilblution ihall be ripe. Milton. 

While things were juft ripe for a war, the cantons, their 
proteCtors, interpofed as umpires in the quarrel. Addifon. 
Fully qualified by gradual improvement. 

Ripe for hcav’n, when fate Aincas calls. 

Then {halt thou bear him up, fublime, to me. Dryden. 
To Ripe. v. n. [from the adj.] To ripen; to grow ripe; to 
be matured. 

From hour to hour we ripe and ripe , 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. Shakefp. 

Slubber not bufinefs for my fake, BalTanio ; 

But ftay the very riping of the time. Shakefp. 

Though no done tell thee what I was, yet thou. 

In my grave’s infide, fee what thou art now; 

Yet tho’rt not yet fo good, till us death lay 
To ripe and mellow there, w’ are ftubborn clay. Donne. 
To Ripe. v. a. To mature ; to make ripe. 

He is retir’d, to ripe his growing fortunes. 

To Scotland. Shakefp. 

Ri'pely. adv. [from ripe.] Maturely; at the fit time. 

It fits us ti.crefore ripely ; 

Our chariots and our horfemen be in readinefs. 

To Ri'pen. t/. ». [from ripe.] To grow ripe. 

This is the ftate of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloftbms. 

And bears his blufhing honours thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a froft, a killing froft ; 

And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 
His greatnefs is a ripenings nips his root; 

And then he falls as I do. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Afore the four grape is ripening in the flower. If xviii. 5. 
The pricking of a fruit, before it ripeneth, ripens the fruit 
more fuddenly. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Trees, that ripen lateft, bloflbm fooneft; as peaches and 
cornelians; and it is a work of providence that they bloflbm 
fo foon ; for otherwife they could not have the fun long enough 
to ripen. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear. 

And ftrangers to the fun yet ripen here. Granville. 

To Ri'pen. v. a. To mature ; to make ripe. 

My father was no traitor ; 

And that I’ll prove on better men than Somerfct, 

Were growing time once ripen'd to my will. 

When to ripen'd manhood he {hall grow. 

The greedy failor {hall the leas forego. 

That I fettled 

* Your father in his throne, was for your fake 
I left th’ acknowledgment for time to ripen. 

The genial fun 

Has daily, fince his courfe begun 
Rejoiced the metal to refine. 

And ripen'd the Peruvian mine. 

Be this the caufe of more than mortal hate. 

The reft fuccecding times {hall ripen into fate. 

Here elements have loft their ules , 

Air ripens not, nor earth produces. 


Shakefp. 


'hboinfti, 


Shakefp. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Addifon. 

Pope. 

Swift. 
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Before the ripen'd field the reapers ftand. 

Rtpeness. n.f [from ripe.] 

1. The ftate of being ripe ; maturity. 

They have compared it to the ripenefs of fruits. Ji'ifem an 
Little matter is depofited in the abfeefs, before it arrives 
towards its ripenefs. Sharp’s Surve y 

2. Full growth. 

'1 ime, which made them their fame out-live, 

To Cowley fcarce did ripenCjS give. Denharr 

3. Perfection ; completion. 

'Fo this purpole were thofe harmonious tunes of pfa| ms 
deviled for us, that they, which arc either in years but y 0 i ini , 
or touching perfection of virtue as yet not grown to ripen,*' 
might, when they think they ling, learn. Hooker. 

1 his royal infant proniifes 
Upon this land a thoufand thoulaiid bleflings, 

Which time {hall bring to ripenefs. Shakefp. Hen. VIII 

I to manhood urn arriv’d fo near. 

And inward ripenefs doth much lels appear, 

That fome more timely happy fpirits indu’th. Milton 

4. Fluid's; qualification. 

Men muft endure 

Their going hcncc, cv’n as their coming hither: 

RipencJs is all. Shakefp King L tar% 

RVpper. n.f. [from rip.] One who rips; one who tears; one 
who lacerates. 

To Ri'pple. v. n. To fret on the furfacc, as waterfwifty run¬ 
ning. 

Ri'ptowell. n.f. A gratuity, or reward given to tenants, 
after they had reaped their lord’s corn. Buiin. 

To RISE. v. n. pret. rofe ; part, rifen. [juj-an, Saxon ; reiten, 
Dutch.] 

1. To change a jacent or recumbent, to an ereft pofture. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, and throw her nieht- 
gown upon her. Shakefp. AlacUtb, 

2. To get up from reft. 

Never a wife leads a better life than flic docs; do what 
{he will; go to bed when {he lift ; r ife when lhe lilt. Shalt]}. 

As wild afles in the defert, go they forth to their work, 
riftng betimes for a prey. Job xxiv. 5. 

That is to live, 

To reft fecure, and not rife up to grieve. Daniels Civ. Her. 

Thy manikin wants thee, Adam, rife, Aiiitcn. 

3. To get up from a fall. 

True in our fall, 

Falfc in our promis’d riftng. Miltons Par. Lof, k- ix. 

4. To fpring ; to grow up. 

They imagine 

For one forbidden tree a multitude, 

Now ris’n to work them farther woe. Alika i* 

5. To gain elevation of rank or fortune. 

Some rife by fin, and fome by virtue fall. Shakefpean. 
If they rife not with their fervice, they will make their 
fcrvice fall with them. Bams. 

'To rife i’ th’ world. 

No wife man that’s honeft ftiould expeft. Otva t. 

Thofe, that have been raifed by fome great miniftcr, tramps 
upon the fteps by which they rife, totival him. Scull- 

6. To fwell. 

If the bright fpot flay in his place, it is a riftng of die 
burning. Lev. xiii. 21. 

7. To afeend ; to move upwards. 

The fap in old trees is not fo frank as to rife all to the 
boughs, but tircth by the way, and putteth out mofs. Beesn. 

If two plane polilh’d plates of a polilh’d looking-glali be 
laid together, fo that their lides be parallel, and at a v cr y 
fmall diftancc from one another, and then their lower edges 
be dipped into watcr,ihc water will r ife up between them.A«e'' 

8. To break out from below the horizon, 3s the fun. 

He maketh the fun to rife on the gw] and the good. Matt.'t- 
The fun rofe upon him. Gen. xxxii. 3 *- 

He aftirmeth, that Tunny is fat upon the riftng of tic 
Pleiades, and departs upon Arfturus. Brown's l tag. Encutt- 

Whether the fun 

Rife on the earth, or earth ri.e on the fun. Ahum. 

9. To take beginning; to come into exiftcncc, or notice. 

10. To begin to ad. 

High winds began to rife. Attitm- 

With Vulcan’s rage the riftng winds confpirc. 

And near our palace rolls the flood of fue. Dryi' r -- 

11. To appear in view. 

J he poet muft lay out all his ftrength, that his Wprus msv 
be glowing, and that every thing he deferibes may imuuwff < v 
prefent itfelf, and rife up to the reader’s view. Addijw- 

12. To change a ftaiion ; to quit a liege. , 

He, riftng wi:h fmall honour from Gunza, and 

the power of the chriftians, was gone. ■ 

13. To be excited ; to be produced. 

Indeed you thank’d me; but a nobler gratitude . 
Rojt in her loul; lor from lhat hour lhe lov’d me. yl va f' 
A thought rofe in me, which often perplexes men of cou 
tfeinplativc natures. Sf itlator , N • SjjT 
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,, To break into military commotions ; to make infurredions. 
At our heels all hell fhould rife, 

With blackeft inl’urreftion. Milton. 

Numidia’s fpacious kingdom lies 
Ready to rife at its young prince’s call. Addifon s Cato. 

No more lhall nation againft nation rife , 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes. Pope, 

l 5. To be roufed ; to be excited to adion. 

Who will rife up for me againft evil-doers ? or who will 
ftand up for me againft. the workers of iniquity ? Pf xciv. 
Gather together, come againft, and rije up to the battle. Jen. 
He lhall rife up at the voice of the bird, and all the 
daughters of mufick lhall be brought low. Eccl. xii. 4. 

16. To make hoftile attack. 

If any man hate his neighbour, lie in wait, and rife up 
againft him, and finite him mortally, and fleeth into one of 
rhei’e cities, the elders of his city lhall fetch him thence. Deut. 

3 "• To grow more or greater in any refped. 

A hideous gabble rifes loud 

Among the builders. Alilton. 

'I he great duke rifes on them in his demands, and will 
not be I’atisfied with lefs than a hundred thoufand crowns, and 
a f'olenm embafly to beg pardon. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 
18. To increafe in price. 

Bullion is rifen to fix {hillings and five pence the ounce; 
i. e. that an ounce of uncoined filvcr will exchange for an 
ounce and a quarter of coined filvcr. Locke. 

19 To be improved. 

From fuel) an untainted couple, we can hope to have our 
family rife to its ancient l’plendour of face, air, countenance, 
and ftiape. Taller, N J 75. 

20. To elevate the ftilc. 

Your author always will the beft advife. 

Fall when he falls, and when he rifes, rife. Rofcommon. 

21. To be revived from death. 

After 1 am rifn again, I will go before you. Mat. xxvi. 
The flats of morn lhall fee him rife 
Out of his grave. Milton. 

22. To come by chance. 

As they ’gan his library to view. 

And antique regifters for to avife. 

There chanced to the prince’s hand to rife 

An ancient book. Fairy Queer,, b. ii. 

23. To be elevated in fttuation. 

He bar’d an ancient oak of all her boughs; 

Then on a riftng ground the trunk he plac’d. 

Which with the I’poil^ of his dead foe he grac’d. Dryden-. 
A houfe we faw upon a riftng. Addifon. 

Alh, on banks or riftng grounds near rivers, will thrive 
exceedingly. Mortimer’s Hvfbandry. 

Rise. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The aft of riftng. 

2. The aft of mounting from the ground. 

In leaping with weights, the arms are firft caft backwards 
and then forwards, with fo much the greater force; for the 
hands go backward before they take their rife. Bacon. 

3. Eruption ; afeent. 

Upon the candle’s going out, there is a hidden rife of wa¬ 
ter ; lor the flame filling no more place, the air and water 

fucceed. '. Bacon. 

The hill fubmits itfelf 

In fmall defeents, which do its height beouiJe; 

And fometimes mounts, but fo as billows play, 

Whofe rife not hinders, but makes Ihort our way. Dryden. 

4. Place that favours the aft of mounting aloft. 

Rais’d fo high, from that convenient rife 
She took her flight, and quickly reach’d the fkies. Creech. 
Since the arguments againft them rifb from common re¬ 
ceived opinions, it happens, in controverlial difcourfes, as it 
docs in the aflaulting of towns, where, if the ground be but 
hrm, whereon the batteries are erefted, there is no farther 
inquiry of whom it is borrowed, fo it affords but a fit rife for 
the prefent purpofe. 7 . 

5. Elevated place. ° C *' 

Such a rife , as doth at once invite 
A pleafure, and a reverence from the light. Denham 

6. Appearance of the fun in the Eaft. 

Phcebus ! ftay ; 

The world to which you fly fo faft, 

From us to them can pay your halte 
With no fuch objeft, and lalute your rife 
With no fuch wonder, as De Mornay s eves. 

. Encreafe in any relpcft. 

. Encreafe of price. 

Upon a breach with Spain, muft be conlidered the prefent 
ftate of the king s treafure, the rife or fall that may happen 
in his conftant revenue by a Spanifli war. Temple 

The bifbops have had {hare in the gradual rife of lands Sw 
9. Beginning; original. 

It has its rife from the lazy admonitions of thofe who give 
rules, and propofe examples, without joining praftice with 
thwr lnftruftions. 

J-OLKe on Education. 
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His reputation quickly peopled it, and gave rife to the re- 
publick, which calls itfelf after his name. Addifon. 

10. Elevation; encreafe of found. 

In the ordinary rifes and falls of the voice, there fall out to 
be two bcemoHs between the unifon and the diapafon. Bacon. 
Ri ser, n.f [from rife.] One that rifes. 

The ifle IE aea, where the palace ftands 
Of th’ early rifer, with the rofy hands, 

Aftive Aurora ; where fhc loves to dance. Chapman. 
Risibi'lity. n.f [from rijible.] The quality of laughing. 
How comes lownefs of flile to be fo much the propriety of 
fatyr, that without it a poet can be no more a fatyrift, than 
without rifibility he can be a man. Dryden. 

Whatever the philofophers may talk of their rifibility , 
neighing is a more noble expreflion than laughing. Arbuih . 
RI'SIBLE. cdj. [riftble, Fr. riftbilis. Ear.] 

1. Having the faculty or power of laughing. 

Wc are in a merry world, laughing is our bufinefs ; as if 
becaufe it has been made the definition of man, that he is' 
riftble, his manhood confifted in nothing die. Gov. of Tongue. 

2. Ridiculous ; exciting laughter. 

Risk, n.f [ rifque, Fr. riefg, Spanifli.] Hazard ; danger ; 
chance of harm. 

Some run the rife of an abfolute ruin for the gaining of a 
prefent fupply. L'Efrange’s Fable-. 

When an infolent defpil’er of difeipline, nurtured into con¬ 
tempt of all order by a long rtf: of licence, {hall appear be-' 
fore a church governor, I'evcrity and rcfulution are that gover¬ 
nor’s virtues. South's Sermons. 

By allowing himfelf in what is innocent, he would run the 
rifk of being betrayed into what is not fo. Atterbury. 

An innocent man ought not to run an equal rijli with a 
guilty one. Clarijfa. 

To Risk. v. a. [rifqucr, Fr.J To hazard; to put to chance; 
to endanger. 

Who would hope new fame to rail’e, 

Or rif’ his well eftabliftied praife, 

That, his high genius to approve. 

Had drawn a George or carv’d a Jove. Addifon. 

Ri'sker. n.f. [from rrfe.'J He who rilks. 

He thither came, t’obferve and frnoak 
What courfes other rifieers took. Butler. 

Riss. the obfolcte preterite of rife. 

Rifs not the confulat men and left their places, 

So foon as thou fat’ft down; and fled thy fide. Ben}. Johnf 
RITE, n. f [vit, Tr. rtfus, Lat.J Solemn aft of religion j 
external obfcrvancc. 

The ceremonies, we have taken from fuch as were before 
us, are not things that belong to this or that left, but they 
are the ancient rites and cuftoms of the church. Hooker. 

It is by God confecrated into a facrament, a holy rite, a 
means of conveying to the worthy receiver the benefits of the 
body and blood of Chrift. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

When the prince her fun’ral rites had paid. 

He plow’d the Tyrrhene leas. Dryden. 

RTri'/vt. adj. [nluel, Fr.] Solemnly ceremonious; done ac¬ 
cording to fome religious inftitucion. 

Inftant I bade the priefts prepare 
The ritual facrifice, and folemn pray’r. p r j 6t 

If to tradition were added, certain conftant ritual and em¬ 
blematical oblervances, as the emblems were expreffive the 
memory of the thing recorded would remain. Forbes 

Ri tual. n.f [from the adj.] A book in which the rites end 
obfervanccs of religion are let down. 

An heathen r itual could not inftruft a man better than rhefe 

Miixff 01 antiquity in the particular ceremonies, tii^t 
attended different fecnfices. Add,fan's Reman, on lul,-. 

RI'FArF T ' 7 V fr T f /WJ 0ne fkilled ir3 rhe ritual. ' 
R/IAGE. n.f [French] A bank ; a coaft. Not in ul’e. 

v n 1hmk 

You ftand upon the rivage, and behold 

A city on th’ inconftant billows dancin^ ; 

ri-vaITTF^;: £] * Hr ”> v - 

* rame ,hi "S""’ kh »» 

A n? h -?, Ve ! \ hoU ftcrn, y doft th X pnw’ 3 - maintain, 

And wilt not bear a rival in rhy reign ; / 

yrants and thou all fcllowlhip dildain. Drvden \ 

2. A compemour in love. ^>>aen. J 

She law her father was grown her adverfe party, and vet 
her fortune fuch as {he muft favour her rival. ' v.vZ! 
b ranee and Burgundy, 

Great r ivals in our younger daughter’s love. Shake'S 

Had I hut the means 


-r. , ,, -* ‘“c means 

I o hold a rival place with one of them, 
I ftiould be fortunate; Shaken,. , 


kejp. Mertha it of Venice. 

Equal 
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Equal in years, and rival in renown 
With Epaphus, the youthful Phaeton, 

Like honour claims. 

You bark to be employ’d, 

While Venus is by rival dogs enjoy’d. 

To Ri'val. v. a. [from the noun.] 
r. To Hand in competition with another; tooppofe. 

Thofe, that have been raifed by the interell of fome great 
minifter, trample upon the fteps by which they rife, to rival 
him in his greatnefs, and at length ftep into his place. South. 
2 . To emulate; to endeavour to equal or excel. 

Ambitious fool ! with horny hoofs to pais 
O’er hollow arches of refounding brafs ; 

To rival thunder in its rapid courle. 

And imitate inimitable force.. Dryden's /Etuis. 

To Ri'val. v. n. To be compctitours. Out of ufe. 

Burgundy, 

We firft addrefs’d tow’rd you, who with this king 
Have rivald for our daughter. Shakejp. King Lear. 

Riva'lity. ) n.f. [rivalitas, Lat. from rival.] Competition; 
Ri'valry. J emulation. 

It is the privilege of poftcrity to fet matters right between 
thofe antagonills, who, by their rivalry for greatnefs, divided 
a whole age. Addijon. 

Ri valship. n.f. [from rival.] The flate or character of a 
rival. 

To RIVE. v. a. part, riven, [pypr, broken Saxon ; rijven, 
Dutch; river, Fr. to drive.] Tofplit; to cleave ; to divide 
by a blunt inftrument; to force in difruption. 

At his haughty helmet 
So hugely (truck, that it the fteel did rive. 

And cleft his head. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

The varlet at his plaint was grieved fore. 

That his deep wounded heart in two did rive. Fa. Queen. 

Through riven clouds and molten firmament, 

The fierce three-forked engine making way. 

Both lofty towers and highelt trees hath rent. Fa. Queen. 
O Cicero ! 

I have fecn tempefts, when the fcolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks ; but ne’er till now 
Did I go through a tempeft dropping fire. 

As one he (food elcap’d from cruel fight. 

Sore toil’d, his riven arms to havock hewn. 

The neighbouring forefts, formerly (liaken and riven with 
the thunder-bolts of war, did envy the fwcet peace of 
Druina. Howel's Vocal Fore/i. 

Had I not been blind, I might have feen 
Yon riven oak, the faireft of the green. Dry den. 

Let it come; 

Let the fierce light’ning blaft, the thunder rive me. Rowe. 
To Rive. v. n. To be fplit; to be divided by violence. 

Frecftonc rives, fplits, and breaks in any direction. IFsodw. 
To Rive, for derive or dir ell. 

Ten thoufand French haveta’en the facramcnt, 

To rive their dangerous artillery 

Upon no chriftian foul but Englilh Talbot. Shakefp. 

ToRivel. v.a. [jepi):l^, Saxon, corrugated, rumpled.] To 
contract into wringles and corrugations. 

Then droop’d the fading flow’rs, their beauty fled, 

And clos’d their fickly eyes and hung the head. 

And rivcl'd up with heat, lay dying in their bed. Dryd. 

And fince that plenteous autumn now is paft, 

Whofe grapes and peaches have indulg’d your taftc. 

Take in good part, from our poor poet’s board, 

Such rivet'd fruits as winter can afford. Dryden. 

Alum ftipticks, with contracting pow’r. 

Shrink his thin eflence like a rivetd flow’r. Pope. 

Ri'ven. part, of rive. 

River, n.f. [riviere, Fr. rivus, Lat.] A land current of 
water bigger than a brook. 

It is a moll beautiful country, being ftored throughout with 
many goodlv rivers, replenifhed with all forts of h(h. Spenf. 

The firft of thefe rivers has been celebrated by the Latin 
poets for the gentlenefs of its courfe, as the other for its ra¬ 
pidity. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Rivi r-dragon. n.f. A crocodile. A name given by Milton 
to the king of Egypt. 

Thus with ten wounds 
The river-dragon tam’d at length, fubmits 
To let his fojourners depart. Milton s Par. Lojl. 

River-god. n.J. Tutelary deity of a river. 

His wig hung as ftrait as the hair of a river-god rifing from 
the water. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

River-horse, n.f. Hippopotamus. 

Role, 

As plants ambiguous between fea and land, 

'I he i iver-borje and fcaly crocodile. 

Ri'vet. n.f. [river, Fr. to break the point of 
drive.] A faftening pin clenched at both ends. 

The armourers accomplilhing the knights. 

With buly hampers doling rivets up. 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakefp. Henry V 
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7 'hy armour 

I’ll frufh, and unlock the rivets a)!, 

But i’ll be matter of it. Shakejf TroJJit; and CrefLL 

'I hough Valeria’s fair, and though (he loves me too ’ 
’Gainft her my foul is arm’d on every part; 

Yet there are fccret rivets to my heart. 

Where Berenice’s charms have found the way. 

Subtile as lightnings. Dryden's Tyranniek Lm» 

The verfe in falhion is, when numbers flow 
So fmooth and equal, that no light can find 
The rivet, where the polifti’d piece was join’d. Drydn 
The rivets of thole wings inclos’d 
Fit not each other. Dryden's Don Sebajl', m 

I his inftrument (hould move eafy upon the rivet. ^ ’ 

To Ri'vet. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To faften with rivets. 

This man 

If all our fire were out, would fetch down new, 

Out of the hand of Jove ; arid livet him 
To Caucafus, (hould he but frown. Benj. Jehnfm 

In rivettmg, the pin you rivet in lliould (land upright to the 
plate you rivet it upon ; for if it do not (land upright, vou 
will be forced to let it upright, after it is livctted. Mo. 

2. To faften itrongly ; to make immoveable. 

You were to blame to part with 
A tiling (luck on with oaths upon your finger. 

And rivet ted with faith unto your ficlh. 

Why flumld I write this down, that’s rivetted. 

Screw’d to my mem’ry l Shakejp, Cprieluu, 

What one party thought to rivet to a fettlednefs by the 
ftrengtli and influence ot the Scots, that the other rejeds. 

King Chorlti, 

'Fill fortune’s fruitlefs fpite lud made it known, 

Her blows not (hook but rivetted his throne. Dryden, 
Thus hath God not only rivetted the notion of himfell into 
our natures, but likewite made the belief of his being neccf- 
lary to the peace ol our minds and happinefs of focicty. Jill. 

II the eye fees thole things rivetted, which are loofe, where 

will you begin to teCtily the iniftakc. Lctit. 

VV here we ufe words of a looie and wandering fignifica- 
tion, hence follows miftake and error, which thole maxims, 
brought as proofs to cftablilh propofmqns, wherein the terms 
(land for undetermined ideas, do by their authority confirm 
and rivet. - Lute, 

Rivet and nail me where I ftand, ye pow’rs. Csitgrevt. 

They provoke him to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, (looping from your hotfe, 
Rivet the panting lavage to the ground. AddijonsCoti. 
A fimilitude of nature and manners, in fuch a degree as 
wc arc capable of, mult tic the holy knot, and rivet the 
fricndlhip between us. Jttmury. 

R/vulet. n.J’. [rivulus, Lat.] A fmall river; a brook; a 
ftreamlet. 

By fountain or by (hady rivulet, 

He lought them. Mlten. 

The veins, where innumerable little rivulets have their 
confluence into the common channel of the blood. Battltj. 

I law the rivulet of Salforata, formerly called Albula, anl 

fmelt the ltench that arifes from its water, which Martial 
mentions. Addijon's Remarks on ltd}- 

Rixdo'llar. n.f. A German coin, worth about four (hil¬ 
lings and fix-pence (tcrling. Did. 

Roach. n.J’. [from rutilus, Lat. redhaired.] 

A roach is a fi(h of no great reputation for his dainty talk: 
his fpawn is accounted much better than any other pan ol 
him: he is accounted the water (beep, lor his limpiicity awl 
fooli (finds ; and it is noted, that roaches recover ftrengtli, arid 
grow in a fortnight after (pawning. H atton's Jngb- 

If a gudgeon meet a roach. 

He dare not venture to approach ; 

Yet dill he leaps at flies. 

Road. n.J'. [ radc , Fr.] 

1. Large way ; path. 

Would you not think him a madman, who, whilft ! ’ s 
might eafily ride on the beaten road way, (hould trouble hi®* 
left with breaking up of gaps ? SiicUty 

To God’s eternal houlc direft the way, 

A broad and ample road. Miit'.o. 

To be indifferent whether wc embrace falfehood or truth, 
is the great toad to error. 

Could ffupid atoms, with impetuous fpeed. 

By cliff’rent toads and adverfc ways proceed, 

That here they might rencounter, here unite. 

There is but one road by which to climb up. 

2. [Rade, Fr.J Ground where (hips may anchor. 

I ihould be (fill 

Peering in maps for ports and roads ; 

And every objeft that might make me fear . . 

Misfoitune to my ventures. Shakejp. Mercb. oj renitt- 
About the ifland are many roads, but only one harbour. 

Sandy s’s Jounut- 

2. Inrodc* 
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- Inrodc; incurfion. 

3 The Volfcians ftand 

Ready, when time (hall prompt them, to make read 
Unoil’s again. _ Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Calon was defirous of the Ipoil, for that he was, by the 
former road into that country, become famous and rich. 

Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 
The king of Scotland, feeing none came into Perkin, 
turned his enterprize into a road, and wafted Northumber¬ 
land with fire and fword. Bacon's Henry VII. 

4. Journey. The word feems, in this fenfe at lead, to be de¬ 
rived from rode, the preterite of ride: as we fay, a fort ride ; 
an eafy ride. 

With eafy roads he came to Lcicefter, 

And lodg’d in the abbey. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

He from the Eaft his flaming road begins. Milton. 

To ROAM. v. n. [ romigare, Italian. See Room.] To wan¬ 
der without any certain purpofe ; to ramble; to rove; to play 
the vagrant. 

Five fummers have I fpent in fartheft Greece, 

Roaming dean through the bounds of Afia. 

Daphne roaming through a thorny wood. 

The lonely fox roams far abroad. 

On fecret rapin bent, and midnight fraud. 

What were unenlighten’d man, 

A favage roaming through the woods, and wild 
In queft of prey. Thomfon's Summer. 

To Roam. v. a. To range; to wander over. 

Now fowls in their clay nefts were couch’d, 

And now wild beads came forth the woods to roam. 

Milton. 

Roa'mer. n.f. [from roam.] A rover; a rambler; a wan¬ 
derer. 

Roan. adj. [rouen, Fr.] 

Roan horfe is a herfe of a bay, forrel, or black colour, 
with grey or white fpots interfperfed very thick. Farr. Dilt, 
To Roar. v. n. [jiajian, Saxon.] 

1. To cry as a lion or other wild bead. 

Roaring bulls he would him make to tame. Spcnfer. 
Warwick and Montague, 

That in their chains fetter’d the kingly lion. 

And made the foreft tremble when they roar'd. Shakefp. 

Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? Shakejp. 

The young lions roared upon him and yelled. Jer. ii. 15. 

The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore, "} 
They caft the found to Libya’s defart (hore; 

The Libyan lions hear, and hearing roar. 

2. To cry in diftrefs. 

At his nurfe’s tears 

He whin’d and roar'd away your victory, 

That pages blu(h’d at him. Shakefp. Coriolanus 

Sole on the barren fands the fuff’ring chief 
Roar'd out for anguifh, and indulg’d Ills grief. 

3. To found as the wind or fea. 

South, Eaft, and Weft, with mix’d confufion roar. 

And rowl the foaming billows to the (hore. Dryden 
Loud as the wolves on Orcas’ ftormy deep. 

Howl to the roaring of die northern deep. Pope 

4. To make a loud noitc. * 

The brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar. Milton 
Confider what fatigues I’ve known. 

How oft I crofs’d where carts and coaches roar'd. 

Roar. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The cry of the lion or other beaft. 

2. An outcry of diftrefs. 

3. A clamour of merriment. 

v° Ur S. ibcs now ’ ? your gambols? your fongs ? 
in a r W mcrnmcnt ’ that werc wont to fet the table 

4. The found of the wind or fea. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

5. Any loud noife. 

Deep throated engines belch’d, whofe roar 
ini bowel d with outrageous noife the air. 

Oit on a plat of riling ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew found. 

Over fomq wide-water’d (hoar,’ 

Swinging flow with lullcn roar. 

_ When cannons did diffufe. 

Preventing polls, the terror, and the news ; 

Our neighbour princes trembled at their roar 

OhTv^T”’ M, ' ing J t ° the trumpet’s roar. 

R n, •„ y ,- e r f “ mmons » ai >d forfakc the (hore. 

Roary. adj [better rory ; rores, Lat.] Dewy, 
tin Lebanon his foot he fet, 

to R A ol^ h i:i gs r 2 h ?r ^ ay n ews wct - 

Saxon, roafted ; ftm rajlrum, La^TgStc™ to roffiT^ 
.n.tsongmal fenfe, to broil on a gridiron! ’ bein S> 

h y turnin B it round before’die fi re 
He roafteth not that which he took in hunting D of P , 

R ° ajhng and boilin S arc >^low the dignity oPyour{ffi c ?' 

Swift's Dir ell ions to the Cook. 
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Milton. 
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Dryden. 
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2. To impart dry heat to Seth. 

Here elements have loft their ufcs 
Air ripens not, nor earth produces ; 

Eire will not roafl, nor water boil. 

3. To drefs at the fire without water. 

In eggs boiled and roajled, there is fcarce difference to be 
difeerned. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

4. To heat any thing violently. 

Roajled in wrath and fire. 

He thus o’erfized with coagulate gore. 

Old Priam feeks. Shakejpeare. 

Roast, for roajled. 

He loft his roafl beef ftomach, not being able to touch a 
firloin. Addijon's Spellator, N° 517. 

And if Dan Congreve judges right, 

Roafl beef and ale make Britons fight. Prior. 

It warns the cook-maid, not to burn 
The roajl meat, which it cannot turn. Swift's Mifeel. 
To rule the Roast. To govern; to manage ; to prefide. It 
was perhaps originally roijl, which fignified a tumult, to 
direft the populace. 

The new-made duke, that rules the roafl. Shakefp. 

Where champions ruleth the rojl , 

There dailis diforder is mod. TuJJer's Hufbandry. 

Alma flap-da(h, is all again 
In ev’ry llnew, nerve, and vein; 

Runs here and there, like Hamlet’s ghoft. 

While every where (he rules the roajl. Prior. 

Rob. n.f [I believe Arabick.J Infpiffatcd juices. 

The infufion, being evaporated to a thicker confidence, 
pafleth into a jelly, rob, extraft, which contain all the virtues 
of the infufion. A buthnot on Aliments. 

To ROB. v. a. [rober, old Fr. robbare, Italian.] 

1. To deprive of any thing by unlawful force, or by fecret 
theft; to plunder. To be robbed, according to the prefent 
ufe of the word, is to be injured by theft fccret or violent; 
to rob, is to take away by unlawful violence ; and to jleal, is 
to take away privately. 

Is’t not enough to break into my garden. 

And, like a thief, to come to rob my grounds. 

But thou wilt brave me with thefe lawcy terms ? Shakefp. 
Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing of God’s 
jufticc from reaping that glory in our calamities, which we 
robbed him of in our profperity. King Charles. 

I have not here defigned to rob him of any part of that 
commendation, which he has fo juftly acquired from the 
whole author, whofe fragments only fall to my portion. Dry. 
The water nymphs lament their empty urns, 

Bceotia, robb'd of illver Dirce, mourns. Addifon. 

2. To fet free ; to deprive of fomething bad. Ironical. 

Our houfe is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 

Did’ft rob it of fome tafte of tedioufnefs. Shake 7, 

To take away unlawfully. 

Better be difdained of all, than fafhion a carriage to rob 
love from any Shakefp. 

1 rocure, that the nourilhment may not be robbed and 
drawn away Bacon's Natural Htjlory, 

Nor will I take from any man his due ; 

But thus afl'uming all, he robs from you. Dryden. 

Oh double facrilege on things divine. 

To rob the relick, and deface the (hrine ! Drs-den 

Robber, n.f [Irom rob.] A thief; one that robs by force, 
or (teals by fecret means ; a plunderer. 3 

T. h efe hairs, which thou doft ravifli from my chin. 

Will quicken and accufe thee ; I’m your hort; 

Wnh robbers hands, my hofpitablc favour 

You (houJd not ruffle thus. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Barabbas was a robber. Jr of -y , 

Had’ft thou not committed 
Notorious murder on thofe thirty men 
At Afcalon; then, like a robber, ftrip’d’ft them 
Of their robes j-. 

1 he robber muft run, ride, and ufe all the defperate ways 

Poaf riK f and .P robab, y> after all, his fin betrays him to the 
goal, and from thence advances him to the gibbet. South 
Bold Prometheus did afpire. 

And ftole from heav’n the feeds of fire ; 

A train of ills, a ghaltly crew, 

The robber's blazing track purfuc. D, vden's Hor*r, 

Robbery, n.f [roberie, old Fr. from rob.] Theft pernc- 
trated by force or with privacy. 1 

furl llieves for thcir robbery have authorin', 

«£: d&tfSK mis "‘ be fou " d ’ 

3^?- ‘ - 47* 

7 hrough tatter d cloaths fniall vices do anoear • 

Robes and lurr’d gowns hide all 01 ‘• t • 

22 A b iniueau - Shakejp. King Lear. 

My 
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My Nan (hall be the queen of all fairies, 

Finely attir’d in a role of white. Shakefp. 

The lad good king, whom wiling Rome obey’d, 

Was the poor offspring of a captive maid > 

Yet he thofc robes of empire juftly bore, 

Which Romulus, our facred founder, wore. Dryden. 

How by the fincft art the native robe 
To weave. Thomfon's Autumn. 

To Robb. v. a. [from the noun.] To drefs pompoufly; to 
invert. 

What chriftian foldier will not be touched with a religious 
emulation, to fee an order of Jefus dofuch fervicefor enlarg¬ 
ing the ehrirtian borders; and an order of St. George only to 
robe, and feaft, and perform rites and obfervances. Bacon. 

There in long robes the royal magi fland ; 

The fage Chaldaeans rob'd in white appear’d, 

And Brachmans. Pope's Temple 'of Fame. 

Roled in loofe array file came to bathe. Tbomfon. 

RoTr.a :. n.f. An herb. Ainf. 

RorE/rs.wan. ) n.f. In the old ftatutes, a fort of bold and 

Robf.'rtsman'. > flout robbers or night thieves, faid tobc'fo 
called from Robinhood, a famous robber. 

Ro'ein. \ n - f- [rubecula, Lat.] A bird fo named 

Robin-Red-creas r. } from his red breart. 

Up a grove did fpring, green as in May, 

When April had been moifl; upon whofe bufhes 
The pretty robins , nightingales, and thru flies 
Warbled their notes. 

The robin-red-brcajl, till of late had refi. 

And children facred held a martin’s neft. 

Robc/reous. adj. [robur, Lat.] Made of oak. 

ROBUSTIOUS. \ ad} ' { robu / lus ' Lat ' robufe, Fi.] 

1. Strong; finewy; vigorous; forceful. 

Thefe redundant locks, 

Robtijlious to no purpofe, cluftring down. 

Vain monument of ilrength. Milton's Agonljles. 

2 . Eoifterous; violent; unwieldy. 

The men fympathize with the maftiffs, in robtijlious and 
rough coming on. Shakefp. Henry V. 

It offends me to hear a robtijlious periwig-pated fellow tear 
n paflion to tatters, to very rags, to fplit the ears of the 
groundlings. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

While I was managing this young robujlious fellow, that 
old fpark, who was nothing but Ikin and bone, flipt through 
njy fingers. Dryden s Don Sebajlian. 

Romp-loving mifs 

Is haul’d about in gallantry robujl. Thomfon's Autumn. 

3. Requiring ftrengtb. 

"I he tendernefs of a fprain remains a good while after, and 
leaves a lifting caution in the man, not to put the part quickly 
again to any robujl employment. Locke. 

4. Robujlious is now only ufed in low language, and in a lenfe 
of contempt. 

Robustness, n.f. [from robujl.] Strength; vigour. 

Beef may confer a robujluejs on my fon s limbs, but will 
hebetate his intellcauals. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Rocambole, n.f. See Garlick. 

Rocambole is a fort of wild garlick, otherwife called Spanifli 
gajlick; the feed is about the bignefs of ordinary peal'e. Mart. 

Garlick, rocambole , and onions abound with a pungent vo¬ 
latile fait. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Roche-alum. n.f. [roche, Fr. a rock.] A purer kind of 
alum.' • 

Roche-al,m is alfo good. Mortimer's Hufoandry. 

Ro'chjet. n.f. [ rochet , Fr. rochet urn, from roccus, low Lat. a 

coat ] . . 

1. A furplice; the white upper garment of the priefl officiating. 

What zealous phrenzy did the fenate feize. 

That tare the ratchet to fuch rags as thefe l Clcao.'eland. 

2. [Rubellio, Lat.] A fifil. A inf. 

ROCK. n.f. [roc, roche , Fr. rocca, Italian.] 

1. A vaft mafs of ftonc. 

The fplltting rods cow’r’d in the finking fands, 

And would m>rdafh me with their ragged fides. Shakefp. 
There be rod herbs; but thofe are where there is feme 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 
Dirt filing fome of the tinned liquor, all that came over 
was as limpid and colourlefs as rod water, and the liquour 
remaining in the vefi’cl deeply ceruleous. Boyle. 

Thefe leffer rods, or great bulky ffones, are they not ma- 
nifeft fragments ? Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Of amber a nodule, inverted with a coat, called^ rock 
am b cr> JVoodwat d on Fojftls. 

Pigeons or doves arc of fevera! forts ; as wood pigeons and 
rock pigeons. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

Ye darkfomc pines, that o’er yen racks reclin’d, 

Wave; high, and murmur to the hollow wind. Pope. 

2. Protection ; defence. A fcriptural fenfe. 

Though the reeds of Egypt break under the hand of him 
that leans on them, yet the rod of Ifracl will be an ever- 


lafting 


(lay. 


King Charles. 


roc! m 

3. [Rock, Damfh ; rocca, Italian ; rucca, Spanifh; fpinratf, 
Dutch.] A dillaff held in the hand, from which the wool 
was fpun by twirling a ball below. 

A learned and a manly foul 
I purpos’d her; that fhould with even powers. 

The rock, the fpindle, and the ftieers, controul 
Of deftiny, and fpin her own free hours. Beni. Jobnim 
On the rod a fcanty meafure place 
Of vita! flax, and turn’d the wheel apace. Dndcr. 

To Rock. v. a. [ rocqttcr , Fr.] 

1. To fhake ; to move backwards and forwards. 

If, by a quicker rocking of the engine, the fmoke were 
more fwiftly fhaken, it would, like water, vibrate to and 

rto. _ _ Btylt, 

The wind was laid ; the whifp’ring found 
Was dumb ; a riling earthquake rock’d the ground. 

Dryden. 

A living tortoife, being turned upon its back, could help 
itfelf only by its neck and head, by pufhing againft the around 
to rod itfelf as in a cradle, to find out the fide towards which 
the inequality of the ground might more eafily permit to roll 

• its (hell. Ray on the Creation, 

2. To move the cradle, in order to procure fleep. 

Come, take hand with me. 

And rod the ground whereon thefe fleepers be. Shakffp, 
Leaning her head upon my breart, 

My panting heart rock’d her afleep. Suckliq, 

My bloody refolutions. 

Like fick and froward children. 

Were rock’d afleep by reafon. DerJiom, 

While his fecret foul on Flanders preys. 

He rods the cradle of the babe of Spain Dryden. 

High in his hall, rock'd in a chair of ftatc. 

The king with his tempertuous council fata. Dryden. 

3. To lull; to quiet. 

Sleep rod thy brain, 

And never come inilchance between us twain ! Shaltp. 

To Rock. v. n. To le violently agitated; to reel to and 
fro. 

The rocking town 

Supplants their footfteps ; to and fro they reel 
Aftonifh’d. Philips, 

I like this rocking of the battlements. Youngs Rrmgt, 

Rock-doe. n.f. A fpccies of deer. 

Th c rock-doe breeds chiefly upon the Alps : a creature of 
admirable fwiftnefs; and may probably be that mentioned in 
the book of Job : her horns grow l’omctimes fo far backwanl, 
as to reach over her buttocks. Grew’s Mufanm. 

Rock-ruby. n.f. A name given improperly by lapidaries and 
jewellers to the garnet, when it is of a very flrong, but not 
deep red, and has a fair cart of the blue. Hill on Fpjjih. 
Rock-ruby is of a deep red, and the hardeft of all the kinds. 

IVoodwai d on Fcjft'u 

Rock-salt. n.f. Mineral fait. 

Two pieces of tranfparent rock-fait ; one white, the other 
red. Woodward on Fojjils. 

Ro'ckep.. n. f. [from rock.'] One who rocks the cradle. 

His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept. 

Was weary, and without a rocker flept. Drydai. 

Ro'ckeT. n. J. [rocchdto, Italian.] An artificial firework, 
being a cylindrical cafe of paper filled with nitre, charcoal, 
and liilphur, and which mounts in the air to a confidcrable 
height, and there burfts. 

Every rocket ended in a conftellatien, ffrowing the air with 
a fhowerof filver fpanglcs. Addijo*. 

When bonefircs blaze, your vagrant works fhall rife 
In rockets , till they reach the wond’ring fkics. Garth. 

Ro'cket. n. f. A plant. 

The flower of the rocket confifls of four leaves expanded 
in form of a crofs ; the pointal becomes a pod, divided * nt0 
two cells by an intermediate partition, to which the valves 
adhere on both Tides: thefe cells arc full of roundfih feeds; 
to which may be added, the whole plant hath a peculiar fetid 
fmell. MiUtr- 

Rocket is one of the fallet furniture. AIo< timer's Hujbtindn. 

Ro'ckless. adj. [from rod.] Being without rocks. 

A cryftal brook 

Is weedlcfs all above, and rocklefs all below. Drydin, 

Ro'ckrose. n.f. [rock and rofe.] A plant. 

Ro'ckwork. n.f. [rock aud work.] Stones fixed in mortar, 
in imitation of the afperities of rocks. 

The garden is fenced on the lower end, by 
mound of rockwork. 

Ro'cky. adj. [from rock.] 

1. Full of rocks. 

Val de Compare prefenteth her rocky mountains. 

Make the bold prince 

Through the cold North and rocky regions run. 

The vallics he reflrains 
With rocky mountains. 

Nature lodges her trcafures in rocky ground. 
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2. Refcmbling a rock. . . 

Such deflru<£tion to withftand, he oppos d the rocky orb 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample ftiicld. Milton. 

3. Hard ; (tony ; obdurate. 

I, like a poor bark, of fails and tackling reft, 

Rufii all to pieces on thy rocky bofom. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Rod. n.f. [ roede , Dutch.] 

1. A long twig. ... 

Some chufe a hazel rod of the fame year s fhoot, and this 
they bind on to another ftraight flick of any wood, and walk¬ 
ing foftly over thofe places, where they fuipedl the bowels of 
the earth to be enriched with metals, the wand will, by bow¬ 
ing cowards it, difeover it. Boyle. 

2. A kind of feepter. 

Sh’ had all the royal makings of a queen; 

As holy oil, Edward confeffor’s crown. 

The rod ar.d bird of peace. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

3. Any thing long and /lender. 

The paft’ral reed of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Milton. 

Let the fifherman 

Incrcafe his tackle, and his rod retie. Gay. 

Haftc, yc Cyclops, with your forked rods. 

This rebel love braves all the gods, 

And every hour by love is made. 

Some heaven-defying Encclade. Granville. 

4. An inflrument for meafuring. 

Decsmpeda was a meafuring rod for taking the dimenfions 
of buildings, and fignihed the lame thing as pertica, taken as 
a meafure of length. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

5. An inftrumem of correction, made of twigs tied together. 

If lie be but once fo taken idly roguing, he may punifh him 
with flocks ; but if he be found again To loitering, he may 
fcourge him with whips or rod;. Spenjer on Ireland. 

1 am whipt and fcourg’d with rods. 

Nettled, and flung with pifmircs, when I hear 
Of Bolingbrokc. Shakep. Henry IV. 

In this condition the rod of God bath a voice to be heard, 
and he, whofe office it is, ought now to expound to the Tick 
man the particular meaning of the voice. Hammond. 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chaffifements; 
that thy rod, as well as thy ftaff, may comfort us. K. Charles. 

They trembling learn to throw the fatal dart. 

And under rods of rough centurions fmart. Dryden. 

As foon as that fcntcncc is executed, thefe rods, thefe in- 
ftruments of divine difpleafure, are thrown into the fire. Att. 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

An honeft man’s the noblcft work of God. Pope. 

Rode. prer. of ride. 

He in paternal glory rode. Milton. 

Rodcmonta'de. n.f. [from a boaftful boifterous hero of 
Arioflo, called Rodcmontc ; rodomontade , Fr.] An empty noify 
bluffer or boart ; a rant. 

He only ferves to be fport for his company; for in thefe 
gamefomc days men will give him hints, which may put him 
upon his rodomontades. Government of the Tongue. 

I he libertines of painting have no other model but a rodo¬ 
montade genius, and very irregular, which violently hurries 
them away. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

He talks extravagantly in his paflion, but if I would-quote 
a hundred pafiages in Ben Johnfon’s Cethegus, I could fhew 
that the rodomontades of Almanzor are neither fo irrational 
nor impoffible, for Cethegus threatens to deftroy nature. Dry. 

To Rodomonta'de. v. n. [from the noun.] To brag thra- 
fonically ; to boart like Rodomonte. 

Roe. n. f. [pa, pa-beop, Saxon.] 

1. A fpccies of deer. 

He would him make 

The roe bucks in flight to overtake. Fairy Dueen. 

' i hey were as fwift as the rocs upon the mountains. 1 Chr. 

, l ‘. re a 1 ro g ! odyte footman, who can catch a roe at 
his full/peed? Arbuthnot and Pope. 

2. 1 lie female of the hart. r 

Thy greyhounds arc fleeter than the roe. 

Run like a roe or hart upon 

The lofty hills of Bithcron. Sandys's Paraphrafe. 

KoP - "•/.[properh' roan or rone-, rann , Danifh : /^Ger¬ 
man.] The eggs of fifh. 

Here comes Romeo 

Without his roe hkc a dried herring. Shakefp. 

Rot, A. ION. n.t. r hr rogo, Lat.] Litany; 


Shakefp. 


1 ion. n.f. [rogation, Fr. from 
Implication. 

He perfedeth the rogations or litanies before in ufe, and ad- 
dtth unto them that which the prefenr neceffitv required. Hook 
Supplications, with this folemnity for appeafine of God's 
wrath, were of the Greek church termed litanies, and ro¬ 
gations of the Latin. cr , 

P V\itV. T r 0N j WEE c' n '(i Thc wcek immediately preceding 
VVh.tfunday j thus called from three fads obferved therein 6 

the Monday, 1 uefday, and Wcdncfday, called rogation 
days, becaulc of the extraordinary prayers and procdlions 
hen made for the fruits of the earth, or as a preparation^ 

the devotion of holy Thurfday. * Dili 


R O I 

A 

ROGUE, n.f [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. A wandering beggar; a vagrant; a vagabond. 

For fear left we, like rogues, fhould be reputed. 

And for ear marked hearts abroad be bruited. Hubberd. 
The fherift* and the marfhal may do the more good, and 
more terrify the idle rogue. Spenjer on Ireland. 

The feum of people and wicked condemned men fpoileth 
the plantation; for they will ever live like rogues , and not 
fall to work, but be lazy and do milchief. Bacon’s EJfays. 

The troops arc all fcattered, and the commanders very 
poor rogues. Shakefp. AlCs well that ends well. 

2. A knave; a difhoneft fellow ; a villain ; a thief. 

Thou kill’ll me like a rogue and a villain. Shakefp. 
A rogue upon the highway may have as flrong an arm, and 
take oft" a man’s head as cleverly as the executioner; but 
then there is a vaft difparity, when one action is murther, 
and the other juftice. South. 

If he call rogue and rafeal from the garret, 

He means you no more mifehief than a parrot. Dryden. 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wife. 

And ev’n the beft, by fits, what they defpife. Pope. 

3. A name of flight tendernefs and endearment. 

Oh, what a rogue and plealknt Have am 11 Shakefp. 
I never knew a woman love man fo. 

—Alas, poor rogue , I think indeed fhe loves. Shakefp: 

4. A wag. 

To Rogue, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To wander; to play the vagabond. 

If he be but once lb taken idly roguing, he may punifh him 
with the flocks. Spenjer on Ireland. 

He rogued away at Jafl, and was loft. Car etv. 

2. To play knavifh tricks. 

Ro'guery. n. f [from rogue .] 

1. The life of a vagabond. 

To live in one land is captivity. 

To run all countries a wild roguery. Donne. 

2. Knavifh tricks. 

They will afterwards hardly be drawn to their wonted 
lewd life in thievery and roguery. Spenjer on Ireland. 

You rogue, here’s lime in this fack too ; there is nothing 
but roguery to be found in villainous man. Shakefp. 

Like the devil did tempt and fway ’em 
To rogueries, and then betray ’em. Fludibras, p. i. 

The kid finelt out the roguery. L’Ejlrange’s Fables , 

’Tis no fcandal grown. 

For debt and roguery to quit the town. Dryden » 

The roguery of alchymy. 

And we, the bubbled fools. 

Spend all our prefent flock in hopes of golden rules. Swift. 

3. Waggery; arch tricks. 

Kogueship. n.f. [from rogue.] The qualities or perfonage 
of a rogue. 

Say, in what nafly cellar under ground. 

Or what church porch, your roguejhip may be found l Dry. 
Ro'guish. adj. [from rogue.] 

1. Vagrant; vagabond. 

1 hough thc perfons, by whom it is'ufed, be of better note 
than the former roguijh fort; yet the fault is no lefs worthy of 
a marfhal. e, 

2. Knavifh ; fraudulent. 1 

He gets a thouland thumps and kicks. 

Yet cannot leave his roguijh tricks. Swift's MifceUanies 

3. VVaggifh ; wanton ; /lightly mifchicvous. 

The mofl bewitching leer with her eyes, the mofl ro*uiJh 
caft; her cheeks are dimpled when fhe fmiles, and her fmiles 
would tempt an hermit. DryderTs Spanifo Fryar. 

f am pleated to fee my tenants pafs away a whole evening 
in playing their innocent tricks ; our friend Wimble is as 
merry as any of them, and fhews a thoufand roguijh tricks on 
thefe occasions Addijon's Spectator, N- 269. 

1 imothy ufed to be playing roguijh tricks ; when hi 
ftrefs s back was turned, he would loll out his tongue. 
Roguishly, adv. [f rom loguijh.] Like a 
wantonly. 

Roguishness, n.f [from roguijh.] The qualities of a rogue. 

Kocuy. adj. [from rogue.] Knavifh; wanton. A "bad 
word. 

A ftiepherd’s boy had gotten a roguy trick of crying a wolf, 
and looling thc country with falfe alarms. L'E/iranne. 

4-° n° IST ' l v - n - [of this word the mod probable ety- 
1 man] STER ‘ * mol ° gy is froni Mandick, a violent 

To behave turbulcntly ; to a£l at difereticm ; 
quarter; to blufter. 

I have a roijling challenge fent amongft 
The dul and factious nobles of thc Gr«-ks, 

Will (trike amazement to their drowfy fpirits 
Among a crew of roiji'ring fellows, 

( He d fit whole ev’nmgs at the alehoufe. 

Roister, or rot/lerer. n.f. [from the 
brutal, lawlefs, bluflering fellow. 


ns mi- 
Arb. 
knavifhly ; 


to be at free 


verb.] 


Shakefp. 

Swift. 
A turbulent. 
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R O L 

To ROLL. v. a . [roultr, Fr. rollen, Dutch; from rotulo, of 
roto , Lat.] 

1. To move any thing by volutation, or fucccffive application 
of the different parts of the furface, to the ground. 

Who fhall roll us away the ftone from the door of the fe- 
pulchre ? Mark xvii. 3. 

2. To move any thing round upon its axis. 

Hcav’n lhone and roll’d her motions. Milton. 

3 To move in a circle. 

To drefs, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye* Milton. 

4. To produce a periodical revolution. 

5. To wrap round upon itfclf. 

0. To enwrap ; to involve in bandage. 

By this rolling , parts are kept from joining together. Wifem. 

7. To form by rolling into round maflcs. 

Grind red-lead, or any other colour with ftrong wort, and 
fo roll them up into long rolls like pencils. Peacham. 

The pin ought to be as thick as a rolling pin. Wiftman. 

8. To pour in a ftream or waves. 

A fmall Euphrates through the piece is roll'd. 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope. 

To Roll. v. n. 

j. To be moved by the fucceffive application of all parts of the 
furface to the ground. 

Our nation is too great to be ruined by any but itfclf; and 
if the number and weight of it roll one way upon the greateft 
changes that can happen, yet England will be fafe. Temple. 
Reports, like fnow-balls, gather ftill the farther they roll. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Fire mud rend the fky, 

And wheel on th’ earth, devouring where it rolls. Milton. 
A tortoife, by pufhing againft the ground only with its 
neck and head, rocks itfelf as in a cradle, to find out the fide 
towards which the inequality of the ground might more eafily 
permit it to roll its fhcll. Pay on the Creation. 

2 . To run on wheels. 

He next effays to walk, but downward prefs’d. 

On four feet imitates his brother beaft; 

By flow degrees he gathers from the ground 

His legs, and to the rolling chair is bound. Dryden. 

3. To perform a periodical revolution. 

Thus the year rolls within itfelf again. Dryden. 

When thirty rolling years have run their race. Dryden, 

4. To move with appearance of circular diredlion. 

Thou, light, 

Revifit’ft not thei'e eyes, which roll in vain. 

To find the piercing ray, and find no dawn.* Milton, 
A boar is chaf’d, his noftrils flames expire. 

And his red eye-balls roll with living fire. Dryden. 

c. To float in rough water. 

Twice ten tempeftuous nights I rolld, refign’d 
To roaring billows and the warring wind. Pope. 

6. To move as waves or volumes of water. 

Wave rolling after wave in torrent rapture. 


Milton. 


Til] the huge furge roll'd off, then backward fweep 


Pope. 

Pope. 


Pope. 


Prior. 


Milton, 


The refluent tides, and plunge into the deep. 

Tempt icy feas, where fcarce the waters roll. 

Storms beat, and rolls the main; 

Oh beat thofe (forms, and roll the feas in vain. 

7. To fluctuate ; to move tumultuoufly. 

Here tell me, if thoudar’ft, my confcious foul, 

What different forrows did within thee roll.. 

The thoughts, which roll within my ravifh’d bread, 

To me, no leer, th’ infpiring gods fugged. Pope. 

In her fad bread the prince’s fortunes roll, 

And hopb and doubt alternate feize her foul. Pope. 

8. To revolve on its axis. 

He fafhion’d thofe harmonious orbs, that roll 
In redlefs gyres about the Artick pole. Sandy's’s Paraph, 

a. To be moved tumultuoufly. 

Down they fell 

By thoufands, angel on archangel roll’d. 

Roll. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. The adt of rolling; the date of being rolled. 

2. The thing rolling. 

Lidening fenates hang upon thy tongue. 

Devolving through the maze of eloquence 
A roll of "periods, fweeter than her long. 

3. [Rouleau, Fr.] Mafs made round. 

Large rolls of fat about his Ihoulders clung. 

And from his neck the double dewlap hung. 

To keep ants from trees, encompafs the dem four fingers 
breadth with a circle or roll of wool newly plucked. Mart. 

4. Writing rolled upon itfelf. 

His chamber all was hanged about with rolls 
And old records, from antient times deriv’d. Fa. Sjhtccn. 
4. A round body rolled along. 

Where land is clotty, and a Ihowcr of rain 
foaks through, ufe a roll to break the dots. 

6. [Rotulus, Lat.] Publick writing. 

Cromwell is made mader 

O’ th’ rolls and the king’s fecretary. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Darius made a decree, and fearch was made in the houfe 
of the rolls, where the trcafurcs were laid up. Ezra vi. x. 


Thomfon. 


Addifor.. 


comes that 
Mortimer. 


Lhjien, 

frier. 

ftp. 
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The rolls of parliament, the entry of the petitions » R . 
fwers, and tranfadions in parliament arc extant. //J. 

7. A regider ; a catalogue. 

Beads only cannot dilcern beauty; and let them be in the 
roll of beads, that do not honour it. 

The roll and lid of that army doth remain. Doji, 

Of that fliort roll of friends writ in my heart. 

There’s none, that fometimes greet us not. py sw . ( 

Thefe figns have mark’d me extraordinary, 

And all the courfes of my life do fhew, 

I am not in the roll of common men. Shakefp. Henry IV 
’Tis a mathematical demondration, that thefe twentv-foui 
letters admit of fo many changes in their order, and make f uc h 
a long roll of differently ranged alphabets, not two of which are 
alike; that they could not all be exhauded, though a million 
millions of writers fhould each write above a thoufand alpha¬ 
bets a-day, for the fpace of a million millions of years. Bentl. 

8. Chronicle. 

Pleafe dry pride, and fearch the herald’s roll. 

Where thou fhalt find thy famous pedigree. 

Bufy angels fpread 

The lading roll, recording what we faid. 

The eye of time beholds no name 
So bled as thine, in all the rolls of fame. 

9. Warrant. Not in ufe. 

We have, with fpccial roll, 

Elc&ed him our abfence to fupply. Shakefp. Meaf. for MtoJ, 

10. [Role, Fr.] Part; office. Not in ufe. 

In human focicty, every man has his roll and flation af- 
figned him. L'EjlroAp. 

Ro'ller. n.f. [ rouleau , Fr. from roll.] 

1. Any thing turning on its own axis, as a heavy done to level 
walks. 

When a man tumbles a roller down a hill, the man is the 
violent enforcer of the firft motion ; but when it is once 
tumbling, the property of the thing itfelf continues it. Horn. 

The long flender worms, that breed between the (kin and 
flefh in the ifle of Ormuz and in India, arc generally twilled 
out upon dicks or rollers. Ray on the Creator.. 

They make the dring of the pole horizontal towards the 
lathe, conveying and guiding the dring from the pole to the 
work, by throwing it over a roller. Moxon’s Mecb. Em. 
Lady Charlotte, like a droller. 

Sits mounted on the garden roller. Swift’s Mifcellamti. 

2. Bandage ; fillet. 

Faden not your roller by tying a knot, led you hurt your 
patient. JVifemeuts Siirpr/, 

Bandage being chiefly to maintain the due fituation of 1 
drefling, furgeons always turn a roller with that view. Skarf. 
Ro'llingpxn. n.f. [rolling and pin.] A round piece of wood 
tapering at each end, with which padc is moulded. 

The pin Ihould be as thick as a rollingpin. H'ifam. 

Rollypooly. n.f. A fort of game, in which, when a ball 
rolls into a certain place, it wins. A corruption of rollloH 
into the pool. 

Let us begin fome diverfion; what d’ye think of rsulypolj 
or a country dance ? Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of Joint Bub 

Ro'mage. n.f. [ram age, Fr.] A tumult; abudle; an active 
and tumultuous fearch for any thing. 

This is the main motive 

Of this pod hade, and romage in the land. Sbaltjf, 

ROMA'NCE. n.f. [roman, Fr. romanza, Italian.] 

1. A military fable of the middle ages; a talc of wild adven¬ 
tures in war and love. 

What refounds 

In fable or romance of Uther’s fon. 

A brave romance who would exactly frame, _ 
Firft brings his knight from fome immortal dame, rrolsr. 
Some romances entertain the genius; and flrengthen it 
the noble ideas which they give of things ; but they corrupt 
the truth of hidory. Dryden’s Dufrejfy 

2. A lie; a fiction. In common fpcech. 

To Romance. v. n. [from the noun.] To lie ; to 

This is drange romancing. / «/«••'• 

Roma'ncer. n.f. [from romance.] Alicr; a forger of *' ^ 
The allufion of the daw extends to all impoltors, \ J 
pretenders, and romancers. R At 1 4 ' 

Shall we, cries one, permit t „ 

This leud romancer, and his bantering wit. Tate 1 J Ul - j 
To Ro'manize. v. a. [from roman, Fr.] To latinize; to 
with modes of the Roman fpeech. . 

He did too much romanize our tongue, leaving the V 
he tranflated, almod as much Latin as he found them. ’1 
Romantick. adj. [from romance.] 

1. Refembling the tales of romances; wild. ^ 

Philofophers have maintained opinions, more ablur 

any of the mod fabulous poets or romantick writers. ^ 
Zeal for the good of one’s country a party ot men 
prefented, as chimerical and romantick. 

2. Improbable ; falfc. 

3. Fanciful; full of wild fcencry. 

The dun umbrage, o’er the falling dream, . . 

R,mmC K i hangs. »*/«'jg 
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Ro mish, adj. [from Rome.] Popifh. . 

Bulls or letters of election only ferve in the Korinjh coun¬ 
ties. Ay life's Parergort. 

Romp. n.f. 

j. A rude, awkward, boiderous, untaught girl. 

She was in the due mean between one of your affected 
courtelying pieces of formality, and your romps that have no 
regard to the common rules of civility. Arbutlmot. 

2. Rough rude play. 

Romp loving mifs 

Is haul’d about in gallantry robud. Thomfon. 

To Romp. v. n. To play rudely, noifily, and boideroufly. 

In the kitchen, as in your proper element, you can laugh, 
fquall, and romp in full fecurity. Swift's Rules to Servants. 

A ltool is the fird weapon taken up in a general romping or 
Ikirmifh. Swift's Rules to Servants. 

Men prefume greatly on the liberties taken in romping. 

Clariffa. 

Ro'ndeau. n.f. A kind of ancient poetry, commonly con¬ 
fiding of thirteen verfes; of which eight have one rhyme and 
five another : it is divided into three couplets, and at the end 
of the fecond and third, the beginning of the rondeau is re¬ 
peated in an equivocal fenfc, if poffible. Trtvoux. 

Ront. n.f. An animal dinted in the growth. 

My ragged rants all driver and ihakc. 

As done high towers in an earthquake ; 

They wont in the wind, wag their wriggle tails, 

Peark as a peacock, but nought it avails. Spenfer. 

Ro'ndles. n.f. [from round.] A round mafs. 

Certain rottdles given in arms, have their names according 
to their lb viral colours. Peacham on Blazoning. 

Ro'nion. n.f. [I know not the etymology, nor certainly the 
meaning of this word.] A fat bulky woman. 

Give me, quoth I, 

Aroint the witch ! the rump fed ronyon cries. Shakefp. 
Rood. n.f. [from rod.] 

1. The fourth part of an acre in fquare meafurc. 

I’ve often wifh’d that I had clear. 

For life, fix hundred pounds a year, 

A terras-walk, and half a rood 

Of land, fet out to plant a wood. Swift. 

2. A pole; a meafure of fixteen feet and a half in long mca- 
fure. 

Satan, 

With head uplift ’bove the wave, his other parts 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 

Lay floating many a rood. ~ Milton. 

For done fences in the North, they dig the dones for 
eighteen-pence a rood, and make the walls for the fame price, 
reckoning twenty-one foot to the rood or pole. Mortimer. 

3. [r*otc, Saxon.] 7 ’he crofs. 

By the holy rood, 

I do not like thefe feveral councils. Shakeft> 

ROOF. n. f [hpop, Saxon.] J? 

X. The cover of a houfe. 

Her fhoulders be like two white doves. 

Perching within fquare royal rooves. Sidney. 

Return to her, and fifty men difnrifs’d ? 

No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chulb 

To wage againrt the enmity o’ th’ air. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

2. 1 he vault; the inlide of che arch that covers a building. 

From the magnanimity of the Jews, in caufcs of molt ex¬ 
treme hazard, thole drange and unwonted refolutions have 
grown, which, lor all circumdances, no people under the 
roof of heaven did ever match. Hooker 

The dud 

Should have afeended to the roof of heav’n. 

Rais’d by your populous troops. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

in thy lane, the dufly fpoils among. 

High on the burnifh’d roof, my banner fhall be hung. 

3. The palate; the upper part of the mouth. 

Swearing till my very roof was dry 
With oaths of love Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

My very bps might freeze to my teeth, my tongue to the 
roof of my mouth, ere I fhould come by a fire to thaw me. 

-p. ..... Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

The nobles held their peace, and their tongue cleaved to 
the roof of their mouth. Job xxix 10 

Some fifties have rows of teeth in the roofs of their motiths • 
as pikes, la.mons, and trouts. Bacon’, Natural Hijlory. 

I o Roof, v . a. [trom the noun.] ^ * 

1. To cover with a roof. 

He enter’d foon the fhade 

II:zh roofs, and walks beneath, and alleys brown. Milton 
Large foundations may be fafely laid ; 

Or houles rooj d, if friendly planets aid. Cr-cch 

I nave not leen the remains of any Roman buildings rii.t 
have not been roofed with vaults or arches. Addi/n 

2. 7 o mclofe in a houfe. aatjon. 

Here had we now our country’s honour roof’d. 

Were the grac’d perfon of our Banquo prefent. Shakefp. 


Dryden 1 s GeorgichSt 


■n. 


Thomfon's Springl 


Dryden's Songs. 


2 . 
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Roofy. adj. [from roof] Having roofs 

Snakes, 

Whether to roofy houles they repair. 

Or fun themfclves abroad in open a.ir, 

In all abodes of pedilential kind 
Toflicep. . „ .. 

ROOK, n.f [hpoc, Saxon.] “ 

1. A bird refembling a crow : it feeds not on carrion, but grain. 

Augurs, that ur.derdood relations, have. 

By magpies, and by choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
7 he fecret’d man of blood. Shakefp. Macbeth « 

Huge flocks of riling rooks forfake their food. 

And crying feek the fheltcr of the wood. Dryde ; 

The jay, the rook , the daw 
Aid the full concert. 

2. [Rocco, Italian.] A mean man at chefs. 

So have I feen a king on chefs. 

His rooks and knights withdrawn. 

His queen and bilhops in didrefs. 

Shifting about grow lefs and lefs. 

With here and there a pawn. 

3. A cheat; a trickifli rapacious fellow. 

I am, like an old rook, who is ruined by gaming, forced to 
live on the good fortune of the pufhing young men. IVycherly. 
To Rook. v. n. [from the noun ] To rob ; to cheat. 

7 ’hcy rook'd upon us with defign. 

To out-reform and undermine. Hudibras, p. iii. 

How any one’s being put into a mixed herd of unruly boys, 
and there learning to rook at fpan-farthing, fits him for con- 
verfation, I do not fee. Locke on Education. 

Roo'keky. n.f. [from rook.] A nurfery of rooks. 

No lone houfe in Wales, with a mountain and a rookery , 
is more contemplative than this court. Pope» 

Roo'ky. adj. [from rook.] Inhabited by rooks. 

Light thickens, and the crow 

Makes wing to th’ rooky wood. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

ROOM. n.f. [pum, Saxon; rums, Gothick.J 
1. Space ; extent of place. 

With new wonder, now he views. 

To all delight of human fenfc expos’d 
In narrow room, nature’s whole wealth. Milton » 

Space or place unoccupied. 

If you will have a young man to put his travels into a little 
room, and in fliort time gather much, this he mud do. Bac. 

The dry land is much too big for its inhabitants ; and that 
before they fhall want room by encrcafing and multiplying, 
there may be new heavens and a new earth. 

Way unobftru&ed. 

Make room, and let him ftand before our face. 

What train of fervants, what extent of field. 

Shall aid the birth, or give him room to build ? 

This paternal regal power, being by divine right, leaves 
no room for human prudence to place it any where. Locke. 
Place of another ; ftead. 

In evils, that cannot be removed without the manifeft 
danger of greater to fucceed in their rooms, wifdom of neccl- 
lity muff give place to neceffity. Hooker, b. v.f 9. 

For better ends our kind redeemer dy’d. 

Or the fallen angels rooms will be but ill fupply’d. Rofc. 

By contributing to the contentment of other men, and 
rendering them as happy as lies in our power, we do God’s 
work, are in his place and room. Calamy's Sermons.- 

Unobftrucred opportunity. 

When this princcfs was in her father’s court, flic was fo 
celebrated, that there was no prince in the empire, who had 
room for fuch an alliance, that was not ambitious of gaining 
her into h.s family. Addifon's Freeholder, N° 2. 

It puts us upon fo eager a purfuit of the advantages of life, 
as leaves i>o room to reflet! on the great author of them. At:. 
Will you not look with pity on me? 

Is there no hope r is there no room for pardon ? A. Philips. 
An apartment in a houfe ; fo much of a houfe as is indofed 
within partitions. 

1 fo. und the prince in the next room. 

Warning with kindly tears his gentle cheeks. 

If when file appears in th’ room. 

Thou doft not quake, and art ftruok dumb : 

Know this, 

7 'hou lov’ft amifs ; 

And to love true, 

I hou rauft begin again, and love anew. 

In a prince’s couit, the only quettion a man is to afk is 
whetJier it be the cultom of the court, or will of the prince* 
be uncovered in fome rooms and not in others. Stillfngfteet 

yolrfdf ^ mC 3 W plCalant ra0mS > for fuch * friend as 
Ru ° *■£ Space ; place. ^ 

: h ;*t 

rSs? 

ixness. n.f Ltr0m Sj.ace; quantity of extent. 

Roo'.'j y. 


Bentley. 

Shakefp. 

Creech. 


6 . 


Shakefp, 


Suckling. 
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Rog'my. adj. [from rum.] Spacious; wide; large. 

With roomy decks, her guns of mighty ftrength, 

Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, Drydcn . 
This fort of number is more roomy ; the thought can turn 


Drydcn. 


Drydcn. 


turnips, 
IVatu, 


Davies . 


itfelf with greater eafe in a larger compafs. 

Roost, n.f. [hpop:, Saxon.] 

1. That on which a bird fits to flcep. 

Sooner than the mattin-bell was rung, 

He clap’d his wings upon his roof, and lung. 

2. The aft of fleeping. 

A fox fpied out a cock at roof} upon a tree. L'E/lrange. 

Large and ftrong mufcles move the wings, and fupportthe 
body at roojl. Derham's Phyfico - Theology. 

To Roost, v. n. [ roejien , Dutch; of the lame etymology with 
re/?.] 

J. To fleep as a bird. 

The cock roojled at night upon die boughs. L'Ef.range. 
2. To lodge. In burlefque. 

ROOT. n.f. [rot, Swedifh ; roed, Danifh.] 

1. That part of the plant which refts in the ground, and fup- 
plies the ftems with nourilhment. 

The layers will in a month ftrike rooty being planted in a 
light loamy earth, mixed with excellent rotten foil, and fifted. 

Evelyn's Kalendar. 

When you would have many new roots of fruit trees, take 
a low tree and bow it, and lay all his branches aflat upon the 
ground, and caft earth upon them, and every twig will take 
root. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

A flow’r in meadow ground, amellus call’d ; 

And from one root the rifmg ftem bellows 
A wood of leaves. Drydcn's VirgiPs Georgicks. 

In Oftober, the hops will fetde and ftrike root againft 
fpring. Mortimer's Hujlandry. 

2. The bottom ; the lower part. 

Deep to the roots of hell the gather’d breach 
They faften’d. Milton. 

Thefe fubterraneous vaults would be found efpecially about 
the roots of the mountains. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. A plant of which the root is cfculcnt. 

Thofe plants, whofe roots are eaten, are carrots, 
and radilhes. 

4. The original; the firft caufe. 

Why did my parents fend me to the fchools. 

That 1 with knowledge might enrich my mind ? 

Since the defire to know firft made men fools. 

And did corrupt the root of all mankind. 

Whence, 

But from the author of all ill, could fpring 
So deep a malice, to confound the race 
Of mankind in one root. Milton's Paradlfe Lojly l. ii. 
The love of money is the root of all evil, is a truth uni- 
verfally agreed in. Temple. 

5. The firft anceftor. 

It was faid. 

That myfclf fhould be the rooty and father 
Of many kings. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

They were the roots, out of which fprang two diftinft 
people, under two diftinft governments. Locke. 

6. Fixed refidcnce. 

That love took deepeft rooty which firft did grow. Dry. 

7. Impreflion ; durable effeft. 

Having this way eafed the church, as they thought of fu- 
perfluity, they went on till they had plucked up even thofe 
things alfo, which had taken a great deal ftronger and deeper 
root. Hooker , b. iv. f. 14. 

To Root. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To fix the root; to ftrike far into the earth. 

Her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Underneath the grove of fycamour. 

That weftward rooteth, did 1 fee your fon. Shakefp. 

The multiplying brood of the ungodly fhall not take deep 
rooting from baftard flips, nor lay any fait foundation. Wifi. 

After a year’s rooting, then fhaking doth the tree good, by 
loofening of the earth. Bacon. 

The coulter muft be proportioned to the foil, becaufe, in 
deep grounds, the weeds root the deeper. Mortimer. 

2. To turn up earth. 

To Root. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fix deep in the earth. 

When ocean, air, and earth at once engage, 

And rooted forefts fly before their rage. 

At once the clafhing clouds to battle move. Drydtn. 

Where th’ impetuous torrent rufhing down 
Huge craggy ftones, and rooted trees had thrown. 

They left their courfers, Dryden's /Ends. 

2, To imprefs deeply. 

The great important end that God defigns it for, the go¬ 
vernment of mankind, fufficiently fhews the neceflity of its 
being rooted deeply in the heart, and put beyond the danger of 
being torn up b l any ordinary violence. South, 


R O R 

They have fo rooted themfelvc3 in the opinions 
party, that they cannot hear an objection with pacieno 

3. To turn up out of the ground ; to radicate; to ext: 

He’s a rank weed, 

And we muft root him out. Shakefp. Her, 

Soon fhall we drive back Alcibiades, 

Who, like a boar too favage, doth root up 
His country’s peace. Shakefp. Timon oj 

The Egyptians think it fin to root up or to bite 
Their leeks or onions, which they ferve with ho] 

Raleigh's Hijlory of ti 

Root up wild olives from thy labour’d lands. 
The royal hufbandman appear’d. 

And plough’d, and fow’d, and till’d; 

The thorns he rooted out, the rubbilh clear’d, 
And bleft th’ obedient field. 

4. Todeftroy; to banilh. 

Not to deftroy, but root them out of heav’n. " 
In vain we plant, we build, our {lores increafe, 
If confciencc toots up ail our inward peace. ( 
Roo'ted. adj. [from root.] Fixed; deep; radical. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow. 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain. 

The danger is great to them, who, on a wea 
dation, do yet ftand firmly rooted, and grounded in 
of Chrift. Hammond’s Futu, 

You always joined a violent defire of perpetually 
places with a rooted lazinefs. Swi, 

R00TEDLY. adv. [from rooted.] Deeply; ftrongly. 

They all do hate him as rootedly as I. 

Roo'ty. adj. [from root.] Full of roots. 

ROPE, n.f [pap, Saxon; reep, roop, Dutch.] 

1. A cord; a firing; a halter. 

Thou drunken flave, I fent thee for a rope, 
And told thee to what purpofe. Shakefp. Com 
An anchor, let down by a rope , maketh a found 
the rope is no folid body, whereby the found can afci 
Who would not guefs there might be hopes. 
The fear of gallowles and ropes 
Before their eyes, might reconcile 
Their animofitics a while. j 

I cannot but confefs myfclf mightily furprized, t 
book, which was to provide chains for all mankind, 
find nothing but a rope of land. 

Hang yourfdf up in a true rope, that there may s 
trick in it. Arbuthnot' s Hifory of j 

2 . Any row of things depending : as, a rope of onion 
To Rope. v. n. [from the noun.] To draw out into v 

to concrete into glutinous filaments. 

Such bodies partly follow the touch of another b 
partly flick to thcmfelves : and therefore rope and dr 
ielvcs in threads; as pitch, glue and birdlime. 

In this dole vefiel place the earth accurs’d. 

But fill'd brimful with wholefome water firft. 
Then run it through, the drops will rope around. 
Rope dancer, n.f. [rope and dancer.] An artift wl 
on a rope. 

Salvian, amongft other publick fhews, mention 
taminarii ; probably derived from the Greek -nnxcJ. 
figniiies to fly, and may refer to fuch kind of ropes 

Wilkins's Mathemaitca, 
Statius, polled on the higheft of the two linn 
people regarded with the fame terror, as they look u 
ring ropedancer , whom they expeft to fall every m 

Addijon's I 

Nic bounced up with a fpring equal to that of on: 
nimbleft tumblers or ropedancer s, and fell foul upon J 
to fnatch the cudgel he had in his hand. j 

Ro'piness. n.f [from ropy.] Vifcofity ; glutinoufn 
Ro'pemaker, ox roper, n. f. [ rope and maker.] C 
makes ropes to fell. 

The ropemaier bear me witncls. 

That I was fent for nothing but a rope. Si 
Ro'pery. n.f. [from rope.] Rogue’s tricks. Se 

TRICK. 

What faucy merchant was this, that was fo f 
ropery. Shakefp. Merchant 

Ro'petrick. n.f [ rope and trick.] Rrobably rogue 
tricks that deferve the halter. 

She may perhaps call him half a fcore knaves, c 
he begin once, he’ll rail in his ropetricks. Sh, 

R(/py. adj. [from rope.] Vil’cous; tenacious; gluti: 
Afk for what price thy venal tongue was Ibid ; 
Tough, wither'd truffles, ropy wine, a difh 
Of lliotten herrings, or itale ftinking filh. Dryo 
Take care 

Thy muddy bev’rage to ferene, and drive 
Precipitant the baler ropy lees. 

RG'ffUELAURE. n.f [French.] A cloak for men 
Within the roquclaure’s clalp thy hands are pen 
Rora'tion. n.f. [roris, Latin.] A falling ol dew 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languagt 
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Ro'rid. ti. f. [ roridus , Lat.] Dewy. ... ; 

A vehicle conveys it through left accefliblc caVitics into the 
liver, from thence "into the veins, and fo in a rorid fubftancc 
through the capillary cavities. B own's Vulgar Errours. 

RoriVerovs. adj. [r os and fero, Lat.J Producing Jew. Deft. 

Rori'fluent. adj. [r« and/ws, Lat.] blowing with dew. Did, 

Ro'saRY. n.f. [ rofarium , Lat.] A bunch of beads, on which 
the Romanifts number their prayers. 

No rofary this votrefs neeJs, 

Her very fyllables are beads. Clettveland. 

Every cTay propound to yourfelf a rofary of a chaplet of 
ecod works, to prefent to God at night. Taylor. 

Roscid. adj. [rojeidus , Lat.] Dewy ; abounding with dew ; 

confiding of dew. . 

Wine is to be forborn in confumptions, for the fpirits ot 
wine prey upon the roj'cid juice of the body. . Bacon. 

The ends of rainbows fall more upon one kind of earth 
than upon another; for that earth is moft rofeid. Bacon. 

ROSE, n. f [r off, Fr. refa, Lat.] A flower. 

The flower of the roje is compofed of feveral leaves, which 
are placed circularly, and expand in a beautiful order, whole 
leafy flower-cup afterward becomes a roundilh or oblong fk-fliy 
fruit incloiing feveral angular hairy feeds ; to which may be 
added, it is a weak pithy flirub, for the moft part befet with 
prickles, and hath pinnated leaves : the fpecics are, 1. The 
•wild briar, dog rofe, or hep-tree. 2. Wild briar or dog rofe, 
with large prickly heps. 3. The greater Englilh apple-bear¬ 
ing rofe. 4. The dwarf wild Burnet-leaved rofe. 5. The 
dwarf wild Burnet-leaved rofe , with variegated leaves. 
6. The ftriped Scotch rofe. 7. The fweet briar or eglantine. 
8. Sweet briar, with a double flower. All the other forts of 
rofes are originally of foreign growth, but are hardy enough 
to endure the cold of our climate in the open air, and pro¬ 
duce beautiful and fragrant flowers. Miller « 

Make ufe of thy fait hours, feafon the flaves 
For tubs and baths, bring down the rofe check’d youth 
To th’ tub fad and the diet. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Patience thou young and rofe lipp’d cherubin. Shakefp. 
Let us crown ourfclves with rofe buds, before they be wi¬ 
thered. IVjdom ii. 8. 

This way of procuring autumnal rofes will, in moft rofe 
bufhes, fail; but, in feme good bearers, it will fucceed. 

Boyle. 

Here without thorn the rofe. Milton. 

For her th' unfading ra/r of Eden blooms. Pope. 

To fpeak under the Rose. To (peak any thing with fafety, fo as 
not afterwards to be difeovered. 

By defiring a fccrccy to words fpoke under the rofe, we 
mean, in fociety and compotation, from the ancient cullom in 
fympofiack meetings, to wear chaplets of rofes about their 
heads. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Rose. pret. of rife , 

Eve rofe anJ went forth ’mong her flow’rs. Milton. 

Ro'seate. adj. [rofaty Fr. from reje.] 

1. Rofy ; full of roles. 

I come, yc ghofts ! prepare your rofeale bow’rs, 

Cclcftial palms aud ever blooming flow’rs. Pope. 

2. Blooming;, fragrant, purple, as a rofe. 

Ro'sed. adj. [from the noun.] crimlbned; flufhed. 

Can you blame her, being a maid ret rofed over with the 
virgin crimfon of modefty, if fhc deny the appearance of a 
naked blind boy. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Rose-m allow, n.f. Is in every refpeft larger than the com¬ 
mon mallow; the leaves are rougher, and the plant "rows 
almoft fhrubby. “ Miller. 

Ro'semary. n.f. [rofmarinus, Lat.] Is a verticillate plant, 
with a labiated flower, confiding of one leaf, whofe upper 
lip or creft is cut into two parts, and turns up backward with 
crooked ftamina or chives ; but the under lip or beard is di¬ 
vided into three parts, the middle fegment being hollow like 
a fpoon ; out of the two or three-teethed flowercup rifes the 
pointal, attended, as it were, by four embryoes, which after¬ 
ward turn to fo many feeds that are roundilh, and are 
elofed in the flower-cup. 

Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices. 

Strike in their numb’d and mortify’d bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of rofemary ; 

And with this horrible objeft, from low farms, 

Intorcc their charity Shakefp. King Lear. 

Around their cell 

Set rows of rofema y with flowering ftem. Dr -den 

Rojemary is fmall, but a very odoriferous fluub ; the princi- 
pal u!e ot it is to perfume chambers, and in decoftions for 
waUling. Mortimer's Hufoandry. 

1 he neighbours 

Follow’d with willful look the damfel bier, 

- Sprigg’d rofemary the lads and lades bore. ~ 

Kcse-noele. n.f 
fixteen /hillings. 


ROT 


in- 

Miller. 


An Englilh gold coin, in value anciently 


.} hc feeding kings coined rofe-noblcs and double ro[e- 
noi'.es, the great lovereigns with the fame inl’cription, jLs 
man tranfensper medium corum ibat. Camden's Remains . 


rofet, and 
Feacham. 


Ro'sewater. n.f [rofe and vjater.] Water diftilled from 

rofes. 

Attend him with a filver bafon 
Full of rofewater. Shake ft. 

His drink fhould be cooling; as fountain water with roj'e- 
water and fugar of rofes. Wijeman's Surgery. 

Roset. n.f. [from ro,e.] A red colour for painters. 

Grind ceruft with a weak water of gum-lake, 
vermillion, which maketh it a fair carnation. 

Ro'sier. n.f [refer, Fr.] A rofebufh. 

Her yellow golden hair 
Was trimly woven, and in trefles wrought, 

Ne other tire fhe on her head did wear. 

But crowned with a garland of Iweet > ofser. Fairy Queers, 

ROSIN, n.f [properly refn ; refine, Fr. tefma, Lat.J 

1. Infpiflated turpentine; a juice of the pine. 

The billows from the kindling prow retire. 

Pitch, rofin, fearwood on red wings afpire. Garth, 

2. Any infpiflated matter of vegetables that dilfolves in fpirit. 

Tea contains little of a volatile fpirit; its rofin or fixed oil, 
which is bitter and aftringent, cannot be extracted but by 
reftified fpirit. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

To Ro'sin. v. a. [from the noun.] To rub with rofin. 

Bouzebeus who could fwectly fing. 

Or with the rofin' d bow torment the firing. Gay. 

Ro'siny. adj. [from rofin.] Rcfembling rofin. The example 
fhould perhaps be rofeliy. See ROSSEL. 

The beftfoil is that upon a Tandy gravel or rofiny fand. Temp. 
RO'SSEL. n.f. 

A true rojfelo r light land, whether white or black, is what 
they are ufually planted in. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Ro'sseley. adj. [from rojfsl.] 

In Eflex, moory land is thought to be the moft proper: 
that which I have obferved to be the belt foil is a roffely top, 
and a brick earthy bottom. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Rostrated, adj. [rojlratus, Lat.] Adorned with beaks of 
fhips. 

He brought to Italy an hundred aad ten rojlrated gallies of 
the fleet of Mithridates. Arbuthnot. 

RG'STRUM, n. f [Latin.] 

1. The beak of a bird. 

2. The beak of a fhip. 

3. The fcaffold whence orators harangued. 

Vcfpafian creftcd a column in Rome, upon whofe top was 
the prow of a fhip, in Latin rojlrum, which gave name to 
the common pleading place in Rome, where orations wets 
made, being built of the prows of thofe fhips of Antium, 
which the Romans overthrew. Peacham on Drawing. 

My felt fhall mount the rcflrum in his favour. 

And .drive to gain his pardon from the people. Addifon. 

4. .The pipe which conveys the diftilling liquor into its receiver 
in the common alcmbicks ; alio a crooked fciiTars, which the 
furgeons ufe in fome cafes for the dilatation of wounds, i.9uin. 

Ri/sy. adj. [rofeus, Lat.] Rcfembling a rofe in bloom, beau¬ 
ty, colour, or fragrance. 


When the rofy fing’red morning fair 
Weary of aged Tithon’s la fir on bed, 


Had fpred her purple robe through dewy air. Fa. Queen. 
A fmile that glow’d 


Milton, 


W litre 


Dryden's Albion: 


Dryden, 


Cceleftial rofy red, love's proper hue. 

Faireft bloflom ! do not flight 
T hat age, which you may know fo foon 1 
The rofy morn religns her light. 

And milder glory to the noon. 

The rofy finger’d morn appears. 

And from her mantle fhakes her tears. 

In promife of a glorious day. 

As I hcflalian {feeds the race adorn. 

So rofy colour’d Helen is the pride 
Of Laccdemon, and of Greece befide. 

While blooming youth and gay delight 
Sit on thy rofy checks con fed. 

Thou haft, my dear, undoubted right 
rortiumph o’er this deftin’d bread. p r!or 

? 1 r 1 ‘ u J> oran ’ Saxon » rotten, Dutch.] To putrify - 

to lofe the cohefion of its parts. ^ 1 * 

A man may rot even here. Shake ft' 

r rom hour to hour we ripe and ripe, ^ ' 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. Shakeft 

Being more nearly expofed to the air and weather, the bo¬ 
dies of the animals would fuddenly corrupt and rot • »Vi» kr. 
weld all i„ time, except K Jhiitte f 

ToRox by CX ^ a0ld T ry ftrcn 2 th of thei r parts. Woodward 
1 o Rot. v. a. To make putrid ; to bring to corruption 
No wood fhonc that was cut down alive but 
rotted in flock and root while it grew * * h « Was 

Frowning Aufter feeks the fouthern fphere, ‘ 

PryCr. 
a r e wafted. 


1. A 


In an unlucky 

the mange, and not a goofe or duckling throve.’ B. Johnf. 

Tht 
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The cattle mull of rot and murrain die. Milton. 

The wool of Ireland fuffers under no defect, the country 
being generally full {locked with l'hecp, and the foil little fub- 
jecl to other rots than of hunger. Temple. 

2. Putrefadlion; putrid decay. 

Brandy fcarce prevents the fudden rot 
Of freezing nofe, and quick decaying feet. Philips. 

Ro'tary. adj. [rota, Latin.] Whirling as a wheel. DM. 

Ro'tated. adj. [rot at us, Lat.J Whirled round. 

Rota'tion. n. f. [rotation, Fr. rotatio, Lat.] The ad of 
whirling round like a wheel; the hate of being fo whirled 
round ; whirl. 

Of this kind is lomc difpofition of bodies to rotation from 
EafttoWell; as the main float and refloat of the lea, by 
confent of the univerfe as part of the diurnal motion. Bacon. 

By a kind of circulation or rotation , arts have their fuc- 
cefiive invention, perfection, and traduction from one people 
to another. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

'I he axle-trees of chariots take fire by the rapid rotation of 
the wheels. Newton’s Opticks. 

In the pallions wild rotation toh. 

Our Ipring of aCtion to ourlclves is loh. Pope. 

In fond rotation fpread the fpotted wing, 

And fhiver every feather with deftre. Thomfon. 

ROTA'TOR. n.f. [Latin.] That which gives a circular mo¬ 
tion. 

This articulation is {Lengthened by flrong mufcles ; on the 
infide by the triceps and the four little rotators. JVifman. 

Rote. n.f. [pot, Saxon, merry.] 

1. [Rote, old Fr.J A harp ; a lyre. Obfolcte. 

Wele couthe he ftng, and playen on a rote. Chaucer. 

Worthy of great Phoebus’ rote , 

The triumphs of Phlcgrean Jove he wrote. 

That all the gods admir’d his lofty note. Spenfer. 

2 . [Routine, Fr.] Words uttered by mere memory without 
meaning; memory of words without comprchcniion of the 
fenfe. 

Firft rchearfe this fong by rote. 

To each word a warbling note. Shakefp. 

Thy loved did read by rote, and could not fpcll. Shakefp. 
He rather faith it by rote to himfelf, than that he can 
throughly believe it. 

All which he undcrflood by rote. 

And as occafton ferv’d would quote. 

Learn Ariftqtle’s rules by rote. 

And at all hazard’s boldly quote. 

To Rote. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix 
without informing the underftanding. 

Speak to the people 
Words rated in your tongue; baflards and fyllablcs 
Of no allowance to your bolom’s truth. Shakefp. 

Ro'tgut. n.f. [rot and gut.] Bad beer. 

They overwhelm their panch daily with a kind of flat rot- 
gut, we with a bitter dreggilh fmall liquor. Harvey. 

Rother-nails. n.f. [a corruption of rudder.] Among Ihip- 
wrights, nails with very full heads ufed for fattening the rudder 
irons of (hips. Bailey. 

Ro'tten. adj. [from rot.] 

j. Putrid ; carious ; putrefeent. 

Truft not to rotten planks. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Profpcrity begins to mellow. 

And drop into the rotten mouth of death. Shakefp. 

O blifs-breeding fun, draw from the earth 
Rotten humidity ; below thy fitter’s orb 
InfeCl the air. Shakefp. Tirnon of Athens. 

There is by invitation or excitation ; as when a rotten apple 
lieth clofe to another apple that is found; or when dung, 
which is already putrefied, is added to other bodies. Bacon. 

Who brals as rotten wood ; and ltcel no more 
Regards than reeds. Sandys’s Pcrraphrafe. 

It groweth by a dead ftub of a tree, and about the roots of 
rotten trees, and takes his juice from wood putrefied. Bacon. 

They ferewood from the rotten hedges took, 

And feeds of latent fire from flints provoke. Dryden. 

2 . Not firm ; not trutty. 

Hence, rotten thing, or I lhall (hake thy bones 
Out of thy garments. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

3. Not found ; not hard. 

You common cry of curs whofc breath I hate. 

As reek o’ th* rotten fens. Shakefp. Co> iolanus. 

They were left moiled with dirt and mire, by reafon of the 
deepnefs of the rotten way. Knolles’s Hi/iory of the Turks. 

Rottenness, n.f. [from rotten.] State of being rotten; 
carioufnefs; putrcfa&ion. 

Difeas’d ventures, 

That play with all infirmities for gold. 

Which rottennefs lends nature ! Shakefp. Cymheline. 

If the matter ttink and be oily, it is a certain fign of a 
rottennefs. knifeman’s Surgery. 

ROTU'ND. adj. [ rctonde , Fr. rotundas , Lat.] Round ; circu¬ 
lar ; fpherical. 

The crofs figure of the chriftian temples is more proper 
for fpacious buildings than-the rotund of the heathen; the eyt 


Bacon's EJfays. 
Hudibras, p. i. 

Swift's Mifcel. 

in the memory, 


m 

eui. 
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is much better filled at firft entering the rotund, but fuch 
are built in the form of a crofs gives us a greater variety. 'yji’J 
Rotu'ndifoi.ious. adj. [rotundas and folium, Lat.] Havin' 
round leaves. • 

Rotundity, n.f. [rotunditas, Lat. rotonditc, Fr. from rotund] 
Roundncfs; fphcricity ; circularity. '•* 

Thou all-lhaking thunder. 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ th’ world. ShakeA 

With the rotundity common to the atoms of all fluids therl 
is fome difference in bulk, clfe all fluids would be alike 
weight. _ Grew 

Rotundity is an emblem of eternity, that has neither be 
ginning nor end. Addifon on Ancient Medals 

Who would part with thefc folid bleflings, fo r the lit[]j 
fnntaftical pleafantnefs of a fmooth convexity and rotundity oj 
a globe. Bentley's Sermons 

Rotundo. n.f. [rotondo, Italian.] A building formed round both 
in the infide and outfide; fuch as the pantheon at Rome. Trn 
To ROVE. v. v. [rojfuer, Danilh, to range for plunder.] T» 
ramble ; to range ; to wander. 

Thou'ft years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the wars forfeits, to go rove with one 
That’s yet unbruis’d. Shakefp. Corioltms. 

Fauluefs thou dropt from his unerring {kill. 

With the bare power to fin, fince free of will ; 

Yet charge not with thy guilt his bounteous love. 

For who has power to walk, has power to rove. Arlutb. 
If we indulge the frequent rife and roving of paflions, wj 
thereby procure an unattentivc habit. JFatss 

1 view’d th’ effects of that difaftrous flame. 

Which kindled by th’ imperious queen of love, 
Conftrain’d me from my native realm to rove. P : > [t± 
To Rove. v. a. To wander over. 

Roving the field, I chanc’d 
A goodly tree far diftant to behold, 

Loaden with fruit of faireft colours. Miltons Par. Ljl, 
Cloacina as the town fhc rov’d, 

A mortal fcavenger {he faw, {he lov’d. Q tji 

Ro’ver. n.f. [from rove.] 

1. A wanderer ; a ranger. 

2. A fickle inconftant man. 

3. A robber; a pirate. 

This is the cafe of rovers by land, as fome cantons in 
Arabia. Bacon's Holy lfer. 

4. At Rovers. Without any particular aim. 

Nature {hoots not at rovers: even inanimates, though they 
know not their perfection, yet are they not carried on by 1 
blind unguided impetus; but that, which directs them, 
knows it. G/anviirs Sctpj, 

Providence never (hoots at rovers : there is an arrow that 
flies by night as well as by day, and God is the perfon that 
(hoots it. South's Senium. 

Men of great reading (how their talents on the mcandt 
fubje&s ; this is a kind of (hooting at rovers. AJMjw. 

Rouge, n.f. [rouge, Fr.] Red paint. 

ROUGH, adj. [hj-.uli, hj.uhgc, Saxon ; rou w, Dutch.] 
j. Not fmooth ; rugged; having inequalities on the furface. 

The fiend 

O’er bog or deep, through llrait, rough, denfc, or rare, 
Purfues his way. Aliltcr,. 

Were the mountains taken all away, the remaining part* 
would be more unequal than the rcughejl fea; whereas the 
face of the earth ftiould refemblc that of the calmefl lea, li 
flill in the form of its firft mafs. Bum.t’s Theory of the forth. 

2. Auftcre to the tafte ; as, rough wine. 

3. Harlh to the ear. 

Mott by the numbers judge a poet’s fong. 

And fmooth or rough with them is right or wrong. 


Rugged of temper ; inelegant 
not civil; fevere 


of 


not 


Poft. 
folt i 


Shake/}. 
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manners ; 

coarlc ; not civil; fevere ; not mild ; rude. 

A fiend, a fury, pitilds and rough, 

A wolf; nay worfc, a fellow all in buff. 

Strait with a band of foldicrs tall and rough 
On him he i'cizcs. Cotuley’s Detvideit. 

Not gentle ; not proceeding by eafy operation. 

He gave not the king time to profccute that gracious me¬ 
thod, but forced him to a quicker and tougher remedy. Clot. 

Hippocrates feldom mentions the dofes of his medicines, 
which is fomewhat furprizing, becaufe his purgatives are ge¬ 
nerally very rough and Itrong. Arbuthnot on Const. 

Harlh to the mind ; fevere. 

Kind words prevent a good deal of that perverfenefi, 
which tough and imperious ufage often produces in generous 
minds. Lx* 1, 

Hard featured ; not delicate, 

A ropy chain of rheums, a vifage rough. 

Deform’d, unfeatur’d, and a fkin of buff. Dryden. 

Not polilhed ; not finilhcd by art: as, a rough diamond. 
Terrible; dreadful. 

Before the cloudy van. 

On the rough edge of battle ere it join’d, 

Satan advanc’d. Jlfiitcn. 

IG. Rugged; 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 


10. 


11. 


ROU 

Rucgcd; difordcred in appearance ; coatfe. 

Rough from the tolling forge Ulyffes moves, 
Urg’d on by want, and recent from the ilorms. 
The brackifh ooze his manly grace deforms. 

liftei 


Pope. 


Tempelluous; llormy; boifterous 
Come what come may. 

Time and the hour run through the rough f day. Shakefp. 
To Rou'ghcast. v. a. [rough and cajl.] 
j. To mould without nicety or elegance ; to form with afperities 
and inequalities. 

Nor bodily, nor ghollly negro could 
Roughcajl thy figure in a fadder mould. Clcavcland. 

2. To form any thing in its firft rudiments. 

In merriment they were firft praclifed, and this roughcajl 
unhewn poetry was inftead of ftage plays for one hundred and 
twenty years. Dryden’s Dedication to Juvenal. 

Rou'chcast. n. f. [rough and cajl .] 

1. A rude model; a form in its rudiments. 

The whole piece feems rather a loofe model and roughcajl 
of what Ideftgn to do, than a compleat work. Digby. 

2. A kind of plaifter mixed with pebbles, or by fome other 
caufe very uneven on the lurface. 

Some man mull prefent a wall; and let him have fome 
plaftcr, lomc, or roughcajl about him to fignify wall. Shakefp. 
Rou'chdraucht. n.f. [rough and draught.] A draught in 
its rudiments. 

My elder brothers came 
Roughdraughts of nature, ill deiign’d and lame. 

Blown off, like blolloms, never made to bear; 

’Till I came finilh’d, her lalt labour’d care. Dryden. 

To Rou'g hdkaw. v.a. [rough and draw.] To trace coarfely. 
His vidories we foarce could keep in view. 

Or polilh ’em lo (aft, as he roughdrew. Dryden. 

To Roi/ghev. v.a. [from rough.] To make rough. 

Such difference there is in tongues, that the fame figure, 
which roughens one, gives majclly to another; and that was 
it which Virgil ft..(lied in his verfes. Dryden s Dai to / Eneis. 
Ah ! where mull needy poet feck for aid. 

When dull and rain at once his coat invade ! 

His only coat; when dull confus’d with rain. 

Roughens the nap, and leaves a mingled llain. 

To Rou ghen. u. n. To grow rough. 

The broken landlkip 

A (bending roughens into rigid hills. Thomfon's Spring. 

To Roughhew'. v.a. [rough and hew.] To give to any 
thing the firft appearance of form. 

There’s a divinity that lhapes our ends, 

Roughhew them how we will. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

I'he whole world, without art and drefs. 

Would be but one great wildernefs, 

And mankind but a favage herd. 

For all that nature has conferr’d : 

This does but roughhew and delign, 

Leaves art to polilh and refine. 

Rou'chhewn. pa-ticip. aclj 


Swift. 


Hudibras, p. iii. 


Rugged ; unpolilhed ; uncivil; unrefined. 

A roughhewn feaman, being brought before a juftice for 
fome mifdemeanour, was by him ordered away to prifon ; and 
would not ftir; faying, it was better to Hand where he was, 
than go to a worfc place. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

2. Not yer nicely finilhed. 

I hope to obtain a candid conftruclion of this roughhewn 
ill-tbnbei’d difcourlc. Howefs VocalFared. 

Rou'ghly. ndv. [trom rough.] 

1. With uiieien lurface ; with afperities on the furface. 

2. Harlhly ; uncivilly ; rudely. 

Nc Mammon would there let hitn lone remain, 

For terror of the torments manifold. 

In which the damned fouls he did behold, 

Buy^/rhim belpake. Fairy fyer*, b. ii. 

Kebulc o, and roughly lent to prilon, 

Th’ immediate heir of England ! was this eafy f Shakefp 

3. Severely ; without tendernefs. 

Some friends of vice pretend. 

That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Dt vden 

4. Auftcrely to the tafte J 

5. Boifteroufly; tempeftuoufly. 

6. Harlhly to the ear. 

Rou'chness. n. J'. [from rough.] 

J- Superficial afperity; unevennefs of furface. 

The little roughnefes or other inequalities of the leather 
againu the cavity ol the cylinder, now and then put a Hon to 
the Ueiccntor alpent of the fucker. F ,/ 

W bile the deep horrid roughnefs of the wood ' J 
Strives v. ith the gentle calmncfs of the flood. Denham 
\\ hen the diamond is not only found, but the roughnefs 
fmoothed, cut into a form, and let in gold, then we cfnnot 

rTture^” 0 * ** lbe perfc ^ worlc of art and 

Such a perfuafion as this well fixed, will fmooth^ahthe 

the . Wa y I 1 ™ 1 lc , ad l to happmefs, and render all 
r nc conllidk With ohr lulls pleaJmg. Atttrbury 
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2. Auflerencfs to the tafte. 

Divers plants contain a grateful lharpnefs, as lemons; or 
anauiftere and inconcobied roughnefs, as floes. Brovatu 

3. Tafte of aftringency. 

A tobacco-pipe broke in my mouth, and the (pitting out 
the pieces left fuch a delicious roughnefs on my tongue, that 
I champed up the remaining part. Spefiator, 

4. Harlhnefs to the ear* 

In the toughnefs of the numbers and cadences of this play, 
which was fo deligned, you will fee fomewhat more mafterly 
than in any of my former tragedies. Dryden. 

The Swedes, Danes, Germans, and Dutch attain to the 
pronunciation of our words with eafe, becaufe our lyllables 
refemblc theirs in roughnCjS and frequency of confonants. Sw. 

5. Ruggcdnefs of temper; coarfenefs of manners ; tendency to 
rudenefs; coarfenefs of behaviour and addrefs. 

Roughnefs is a needlcfs caufe of difeontent; feverity breedeth 
fear ; but roughnefs breedeth hate : even reproofs from autho¬ 
rity ought to be grave and not taunting. Bacon. 

When our minds eyes are difengag’d, 

They quicken floth, perplexities unty. 

Make roughne/s fmooth, and hardnefs mollify. Denham. 
Roughnefs of temper is apt to difcountenance the timorous 
or modeft. Addifon. 

6. Abfencc of delieaev. 

Should feaftingand balls once get among the cantons, their 
military roughnefs would be quickly loft, their tempers would 
grow too fort for their climate. Addifon. 

7. Severity ; violence of difcipline. 

8. Violence of operation in medicines. 

9. Unpolilhed or unfinilhed Hate. 

10. Inelegance of drefs or appearance. 

11. Tempefluoufnefs; llorminefs. 

12. Coarfenefs of features. 

Rought. old pret. of reach, [commonly written by SpenCr 
raught.] Reached. 

The moon was a month old, when Adam was no more. 
And rought not to five weeks, when he came ro fivelcore. 

Shakejp. Love’s Labour Lojl: 
To Rou'ghwork. v. a. [rough and work.] To work eoarlely 
over without the leall nicety. 

Thus you mull continue, till you have roughwrought all 
your work from end to end. Moxon's Mech. Exercifes. 

Rou'ncevae. n.f. [from Rouncejval, a town at the foot of 
the Pircnees.] See Pea, of which it is a fpecics. 

Dig garden, 

And fet as a daintie thy runcival pcafe. Tuffr. 

ROUND, adj. [rond, French ; rondo, Italian ; rund, Dutch ; 
rotundas, Latin.] 

1. Cylindrical. 

Hollow engines long and round thick ram’d. Milton 

2. Circular. 

His pond’rous Ihield large and round behind him. Milton. 

3. Spherical; orbicular. 

1 he outfide bare of this round world. AT It on. 

4. [Rotundo ore, Lat.] Smooth ; without defe£l in found. 

In his fatyrs Horace is quick, round, and pleafant, and as 
nothing fo bitter, fo not fo good as Juvenal. Pcacham 
5- Not broken. 

Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather than j 

rac ion. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

6. Large; not mconfiderable. 

Three thoufand ducats ! ’tis a good round fum. Shakefp. 

} hc y fot a round price upon your head. Addifon 

It is not eafy to forefec what a round fum of money may do 
among a people, who have tamely foffered the Franche compte 

Shi rftY i' fH r Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

bht cal cd for a round fum out of the privy purfe. Hooke. 

7- Plain; clear; fair; candid; open. 

Round dealing is the honour of man’s nature ; and a mix¬ 
ture of lalfehood 1S like allay in gold and ftlver, which may 

8. Qi.ickT brifk. W ° rk thC bCttCr ’ bUt k cmbafeth Bacol 

Painting is a long pilgrimage ; if we do not a&uallv bemn 

r r TV a,ld travcl at a r0Und ratc > we ftaI1 ncvc r arrTve 
at the end of it. ‘ e 

Sir Roger heard them upon a round trot; and after plu* 
ling, told them, that much might be faid on both fides. Addtf 

9. uin ; free without delicacy or referve; almoft rou^h ‘ 

Uet his queen mother all alone intreat him, ° * 

I o flic w his griefs ; let her be round with him. Shake ft, 

7 he kings mterpofed in a round and princely manner • 

only by way of requeft and perfuafion, bur'alfo bv wav oK 
protellation and menace. - 'Y ) a y Q I 

Round, n.f. & aeon. 

1 • A circle ; a (phere; an orb. 

Hie thee hither, 

Anf h ft a 7 P0U e fpirits in thinc car » 

All tht 7 th t Valour of tongue 
wJ h fr pcJeS thee from tl >e golden round. 

Which fate and metaphyliek aid doth feem ’ 

To h..e crowo’J thec „ itha , 

i’ft 
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I’ll charm the air to give a found. 

While you perform your antick round. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Three or four we’ll drefs like urchins, 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads. 

And rattles in their hands. Shakefp. Mer. IVives of Windf. 
What is this. 

That rifes like the iffue of a king. 

And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of fovereignty ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Hirfute roots are a middle fort, between the bulbous and 
fibrous ; that, belides the putting forth fap upwards and 
downwards, putteth forth in round. Bacon. 

What if the fun 

Be centre to the world ; and other ftars. 

By his attra&ive virtue and their own 
Incited, dance about him various rounds. Mi/ton. 

Knit your hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantaftick round. Milton. 

He did foretel and prophefy of him. 

Who to his realms that azure round hath join’d. Denham. 

They meet, they wheel, they throw their darts afar ; 

Then in a round the mingled bodies run, 

Flying they follow, and purfuing (hun. Dryden. 

How fhall I then begin, or where conclude. 

To draw a fame fo truly circular ? 

For, in a round , what order can be Ihew’d, 

Where all the parts fo equal perfect arc ? Dryden. 

The mouth of Vefuvio has four hundred yards in diame¬ 
ter ; for it feems a perfect round. Addifon. 

This image on the medal plac’d. 

With its bright round of titles grac’d. 

And ftampt on Britifh coins lhall live. Addifon. 

2 . Bundle ; ftep of a ladder. 

When he once attains the upmoft round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back. 

Looks in the clouds, fcorning the bafe degrees 
By which he did afeend. Shakefp. fulius Cafar. 

Many are kick’d down ere they have climbed the two or 
three fir ft rounds of the ladder. Government of the Tongue. 

All the rounds like Jacob’s ladder rile; 

The lowed hid in earth, the topmoft in the fkies. Dryden. 
This is the laft ftage of human perfection, the utmoft round 
of the ladder whereby vve alccnd to heaven. Norris. 

3. The time in which any thing has palled through all hands, 
and comes back to the full: hence applied to a caroufal. 

A gentle round fill’d to the brink. 

To this and t'other friend I drink. Suckling. 

Women to cards may be compar’d ; we play 
A round or two, when us’d, we throw away. Granville. 

The fcaft was ferv’d ; the bowl was crown’d ; 

To the king's pleafure went the mirthful round. Prior. 

4 . A revolution ; a courfe ending at the point where it began. 

We, that are of purer fire, 

Imitate the ftarry quire. 

Who, in their mighty watchful fpheres, 

L< ad in fwift rounds the months and years. Milton. 

If nothing will pleale people, unlefs they be greater than 
nature intended, what can they expect, but the als’s round of 
vexatious changes. L' Ejlrange. 

How then to drag a wretched life beneath 
An endlcfs round of Hill returning woes. 

And all the gnawing pangs of vain remorfe ? 

What torment’s this f Smith. 3 

Till by one couiukfs fum of wees oppreft. 

Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reft, 

W e find the vital fprings relax’d and worn ; T 

Compell’d our common impotence to mourn, V 

Thus through the round of age, to childhood wc return. J 

Prior. 

5. [Ronds, Fr.j A walk performed by a guard or officer, to 
furvey a certain diftriCt. 

Round, adv. 

1. Every way ; on all fidcs. 

The terror of God was upon the cities round about. Gen. 

All founds whatloever move round ; that is, on all fides, 
upwards, downwards, forwards, and backwards. Bacon. 

In darknefs and with dangers compafs’d round. Milton. 

2. [ En rond, a la ronde , Fr.J In a revolution. 
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2. About; circularly about. 

He led the hero round 
The confines of the blelt Elylian ground. 

3. All over. 

Round the world we roam. 

Forc’d from our pleafing fields and native homo. 
To Round, v. a. [rotunda, Lat. from the noun. j 
1. Tofurround; to encircle. 

Would that th’ inclufive verge 
Of golden metal, that muft round my brow, 
Were redhot fteel to fear me to the brain. 

We are fuch Huff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a fieep. _ Shakefp. 


Qiydeo, 


Brydert, 


Shake/p, 


Shakefp, 

Prior. 


2 . 


At the bell ’tis but cunning; and if he can in his own 
fancy raife that to the opinion of true wifdom, he comes 
round to pratStifc his deceits upon himfelf. Gov. of the Tong. 

Some preachers, prepared only upon two or three points, 
run the fame round from one end of the year to another. Add. 

3. Circularly. 

One foot he center’d, and the other turn’d 
Round through the vatt profundity obfeure. Milton. 

4. Not in a direct line. 

If merely to come in, Sir, they go out j 
The way they take is itrangely round about. Pope. 

Round, prep. 

1. On every fide of. 

To officiate light round this opacous earth. Milton. 


This diftemper’d meflenger of wet. 

The many coloured Iris, rounds thine eyes. 

The vileft cockle gaping on the coaft. 

That rounds the ample fea. 

2. To make fpherical or circular. 

Worms with many feet, which round themfelves into balls 
are bred chiefly under logs of timber. 

When filver has been leflened in any piece carrying the 
publick ftamp, by clipping, wafhing, or rounding, the laws 
have declared it not to be lawful money. 7^. 

With the cleaving-knife and' mawl fplit the fluff i nto j 
fquare piece near the fize, and with the draw-knife round $ 
the edges to make it fit tor the lathe. Ahum 

Can any one tell, how the fun, planets, and fatellites w« c 
rounded into their particular fpheroidical orbs. G4 «jw 

3. To raife to a relief. 

The figures on our modern medals are raifed and roundel 
to a very great perfe&ion. Addifon on Ancient MtitL. 

4 To move about any thing. 

'l'o thofc beyond the polar circle, day 
Had unbenighted fhone, while the low fun. 

To recompenfe his diftance, in your light 

Had rounded ftill th’ hoiizon, and not known 

Or Eait or Weft. Milton's Paradife Loji, t. x. 

5. To mould into fmoothnefs. 

Thcfe accomplifliments, applied in the pulpit, appear by 
a quaint, terfe, florid ftile rounded into periods and cadencies, 
without propriety or meaning. Swift's Alijciilamti. 

To Round, v. n. 

1. To grow round in form. 

The queen, your mother, rounds apace ; wc fhall 
Prefcnt our fcrvices to a fine new prince. Hbaitfp. 

[Runen, German ; whence Chaucer writes it better mx.] 
To whifper. 

Being come to the flipping place, one of Kalandcr’i fer- 
vants rounded in his ear; at which he retired. SiJuj. 

France, 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 
As God’s own foldicr, rounded in the ear, 

With that fame purpofc changes. Sluitfp. 

They’re here with me already ; whifpering, rounding, 
Sicilia is a fo forth ; ’tis lar gone. Sbaiejp. 

Cicero was at dinner, where an ancient lady faid (he wa 
but forty : one that fat by rounded him in the ear, (he is far 
more out of the queftion : Cicero anfwered, I muft believe 
her, for I heard her fay fo any time thcfe ten years. Bom. 

The fox rounds the new elect in the ear, withapieceof 
fecret fervice that he could do him. L'Bpien>i. 

To ^o rounds. 

They keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. Ahltn< 

RouVdabout, adj. [This word is ufed as an adjedtive, though 
it is only an adverb united to a fubftantive by a colloquial 
liccnfe of language, which ought not to have been admitted 
into books.] 

1. Ample; cxtcnfivc. 

Thole finccrely follow rcafon, but for want of having large, 
found, roundabout fenfc, have not a full view of all that re¬ 
lates to the queftion. Locke on Underfunding 

2. Indirect; loofe. 

Paraphrafe is a roundabout way of tranflating, invented t» 
help the barrennefs, which tranflators, overlooking in them* 
felves, have apprehended in our tongue. 

Rou'ndel. i , 

Rou'ndelay. \ n ’ J ’ 

1. [Rondelet, French.] A kind of ancient poetry, which 
commonly confifts of thirteen verfes, of which eight 
arc of one kind of rhyme and five of another: it b 
vided into three couplets ; and at the end of the fecond ar ‘ 
third, the beginning of the roundel is repeated in an equiv'* 3 
fenfe, if poiiible. Tip* ,ui ' 

Siker, like a round/e never heard I none, 

Little lackcth Perigot of the beft. 

And Willie is not greatly over-gone, ( ^ 

So weren his under-idngs well addreli. Spenfer s l -j" 
To hear thy rimes and roundelays. 

Which thou wert wont in waftful hills to fng, 

I more delight than lark in fummer days, , 

Whole echo made the ncighb’ring groves to ring. "iW ^ 
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Cote now a raw*/ and a Ul,y long. Sbaiifp. 

They lift’ning heard him, while he learch d the grove. 
And loudly fung his roundelay of love. 

But on the hidden ftop’d. Dryden s knight s Tale. 

2 r Rondelle, Fr.] A round form or figure. 

‘ L The Spaniards, carting themfelves into roundels, and their 
ftrongeft fliips walling in the reft, made a flying maixhjo 

The milfes and graces made feftivals; the fawns, faty 
and nymphs did dance their roundelays. Dowel. 

Rounder. *./ [from round.] Circumference; mclofure. 

If you fondly pafs our proffer’d offer, 

’Tis not the rounder of your old fac’d walls 

Can hide you from our mefTengers of war. Sbaiejp. 

Rou'ndhead. n.f. [roundand head.] A puritan, fo named 
from the practice once prevalent among them ot cropping 

their hair round. . , , , c 

Your petitioner always kept hofpitality, and drank confu- 

fion to the roundheads. fyrtfa/ar, .629. 

Rou'ndhouse. n.f [round and houfe.] The conftable s pri- 
Ibn, in which diforderly perfons, found in the ftreet, are 

confined. . r D 

They march’d to fome fam d roundhouje. rope. 

Rou'ndish. adj. [from round.] Somewhat round ; approach¬ 
ing to roundnefs. 

Jt is not every fmall crack that can make fuch a receiver, 
as is of a roundtjh figure, ufelefs to our experiment. Boyle. 

Rou'ndly. adv. [from round.] 

1. In a round form; in a round manner. 

2. Openly ; plainly ; without referve. 

Injom gainfayers, giving them roundly to underftand, 
that where our duty is lubmiffion, weak oppofitions betoken 
pride. Ho her, b. v. J. 8. 

You'll prove a jolly furly groom, 

That take it on you at the firit fo roundly. Shakefp. 

Mr. de Mortier roundly faid, that to cut off all contentions 
of words, he would propole two means for peace. Hayward. 

From a world of phccnomena, there is a principle that 
a£ts out of wifdom and counlel, as was abundantly evidenced, 
and as roundly acknowledged. More's Divine Dialogues. 

He affirms every thing roundly, without any art, rheto- 
rick, or circumlocution. Addifon s Count Tariff. 

3. Brifkly ; with fpeed. 

When the mind has brought itfelf to attention, it will be 
able to cope with difficulties, and matter them, and then it 
may go on roundly. Locke. 

4. Completely; to the purpofe; vigoroufly; in carneft. 

I was called any thing, and I would have done any thing, 
indeed too, and roundly too. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

This lord juftice caufed the earl of Kildare to be arrefted, 
and cancelled fuch charters as were lately refumed, and pro¬ 
ceeded every way fo roundly and feverely, as the nobility did 
much diftafte him. Davies on Ireland. 

Roundness. n.f. [from round.] 

1. Circularity; fphericity ; cylindrical form. 

The fame reafon is of the roundnefs of the bubble ; for the 
air within avoideth dilcontinuance, and therefore cafteth it- 
lelf into a round figure. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Bracelets of pearl gave roundnefs to her arm. 

And ev’ry gem augmented ev’ry charm. Prior. 

Roundnejs is the primary eflential mode or difference of a 
bowl. IVatts's Logick. 

2. Smoothnefs. 

The whole period and compafs of this fpeech was delight- 
fome for the roundnefs, and grave for the ftrangenefs. Spenfer. 

3. Honefty ; opennefs ; vigorous meafurcs. 

’1 o ROUSE, v. a. [of the fame dal’s of words with raife and 
rife.] 

1. To wake from reft. 

At once the crowd arofe, confus’d and high; 

For Mars was early up, and rous'd the fky. Dryden. 

Rev’rent I touch thee ! but with honeft zeal. 

To roufe the watchmen of the publick weal, 

To virtue’s work provoke the tardy hall; 

And goad the prelate flumb’ring in his ftall. Pope. 

2. To excite to thought or adtion. 

The Dane and Swede, roux'd up by fierce alarms, 

Blefs the wife conduit of her pious arms; 

Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors ceafe. 

And all the northern world lies hulh’d in peace. Addifon . 

I’ll thunder in their ears their country’s caufe. 

And try to route up all that’s Roman in them. Addif. Cato. 
The heat, with whichLuther treated his adverfaries, though 
ft rained too far, was extremely well fitted by the providence 
of God to roufe up a people, the molt phlegmatick of any 
in Chriftendom. Atterbury 

They would be very much roufed and awakened by fuch a 
fight; but they would not however be convinced. Atterbury. 

3. To put into adtion. 

As an eagle, feeing prey appear. 

His airy plumes doth rouje full rudely dight; 

So (baked he, that horror was to hear. ° Fairy Queen. 


ROW 


Milton. 


Bluft’ring winds had rous'd the fea. 

4. To drive a beaft from his laire. 

The blood more ftirs, 

To rouze a lion, or to ftart a hare. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He (looped down, he couched as a lion, and as an old 
lion ; who fhall rou e him up ? Genefis xlix. 9. 

Th’ unexpedted found 

Of dogs and men his wakeful ear does wound ; 

Rous'd with the noife, he fcarce believes his ear, 

Willing to think th’ illufions of his fear 

Had giv’n this faffe alarm. Denham. 

Now Cancer glows with Phoebus’ fiery car. 

The youth rufh eager to the fylvan war; 

Swarm o’er the lawns, the forefl-walks furround, 

Roufe the fleet hart, and cheer the op'ning hound. Pope. 
To Rouse, v. n. 

1. To awake from (lumber. 

Men, fleeping found by whom they dread, 

Roufe and beftir themfelves ere well awake. Milton. 

Richard, who now was half afleep. 

Rous'd ; nor would longer filence keep. Prior. 

Melancholy lifts her head ; 

Morpheus routes from his bed. Pope s St. Cecilia. 

2. To be excited to thought or adlion. 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 

While night’s black agents to their prey do roivze. Shakefp. 
Rouse, n.f. [rufeh, German, half drunk.] A dofe of liquor 
rather too large. 

They have given me a roufe already. 

—Not part a pint as I am a foldier. Shakefp. Othello. 

Nojocund health that Denmark drinks to-day. 

But the great cannon to the clouds lhall tell; 

And the king’s roufe fhall bruit it back again* 

Ref'peaking earthly thunder. Shakefp . 

Rou'ser. n.f. [from rouje.] One who roufes. 

Rout. n.f. [rot, Dutch.] 

1. A clamorous multitude ; a rabble ; a tumultuous croud. 

Befidcs the endlefs routs of wretched thralls. 

Which thither were afTemblcd day by day 

From all the world. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

A rout of people there aflembled were. 

Of every fort and nation under fky. 

Which with great uproar preafed to draw near 
To th’ upper part. Spenfer. 

If that rebellion 

Came like itfelf in bale and abje£t routs, 

Led on by bloody youth, goaded with rage. 

And countenanced by boys and beggary, 

You, reverend father, then had not been there. Shakefp. 
b armers were to forfeit their holds in cafe of unlawful re¬ 
tainer, or partaking in routs and unlawful aflemblies. Baccrt. 

Such a tacit league is againft fuch routs and fhowls, as have 
utterly degenerated from the laws of nature. Bacon. 

Nor do I name of men the common rout. 

That wandring loofe about. 

Grow up and perifh, as the fummer fly. Milton's Agonijles. 

The mad ungovernable rout. 

Full of confufion and the fumes of wine, 

Lov’d fuch variety and antick tricks. Rofcommon . 

Harley fpics 

The doctor fatten’d by the eye9 
At Charing-crofs among the rout, 

\\ here painted monfters are hung out. Swift. 

2. [Route, Fr.j Confufion of an army defeated or difperfed. 

Thy army. 

As if they could not ftand when thou wer’t down, 
Difpers’d in rout, betook them all to fly* Daniel . 

I heir mightieft quell’d, the battle fwerv’d, 

With many an inrode gor’d ; deformed rout 
Enter’d, and foul diforder. Milton's Par. Lofl , b. vi. 

To Rout. v. a. To diffipate and put into confufion by defeat. 
I he next way to end the wars with him, and to rout him 
quite, fhould be to keep him from invading of thofe countries 
adjoining. %»/rr on Ireland. 

I hat party of the king’s horfe, that charged the Scots, 
lo totally routed and defeated their whole army, that they 

-j- C p ‘ Clarendon, b. viii. 

1 o Rout. v. n. Toaflemblein clamorous and tumultuous 
crouds. 

The meatier fort routed together, and fuddenlv afTailine the 
earl in his houfe, flew him. Bacon's Henry"\’ll. 

Route, n.f. [route, Fr.j Road; way. 

Wide through the fuzzy field their route they take 
their bleeding bofoms force the thorny brake.' ’ Gen 

A r “ k ° r fU,: ‘ a 

Lips never part, but that they (how 
Jf precious pearl the double i<m/. Sidney h i! 

Alter them all dancing on a roxv, '* 

The comely virgins came with garlands dight, 

A S frdh * flow™. t. i. 

Wber* 
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Where any row 

Of fruit trees, overwoody, reach'd too far 

Their pamper’d boughs, and needed hands to check 

Fruitlefs embraces Milton's Paradife Loji, b. v. 

A triple mounted row of pillars, laid 
On wheels. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vi. 

Where the bright feraphim in burning me. 

Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Milton. 

The viclor honour’d with a nobler veil. 

Where gold and purple drive in equal rows. Dryden. 

Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d beaux. 
Why bows the lidebox from its inmoft rows. Pope. 

To ROW. v. n. [popan, Saxon.] To impel a vcflel in the 
water by oars. 

He Jaw them toiling in rowing ; for the wind was con¬ 
trary. Mark vi. 48. 

Some of thefe troughs or canoes were fo great, that above 
twenty men have been found rowing in one. Abbot. 

The bold Britons then fecurely row'd ; 

Charles and his virtue was their facrcd load. Waller. 

The watermen turned their barge, and rowed foftly, that 
they might take the cool of the evening. Diyden. 

The rowing crew. 

To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay. 

To Row. v. a. To drive or help forward by oars. 

The lvvan rows her date with oary feet. Milton. 

Ro wel, n.f. [youelle, Fr.j 
j. The points of a fpur turning on an axis. 

He gave his able horfe the head. 

And, bending forward, druck his agile heels 

Againd the panting Tides of his poor jade 

Up to the rowel head. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

A rider like myfelf, who ne’er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

A mullet is the rowel of a fpur, and hath never but five 
points ; a dar hath fix. Peacham on Blazoning. 

He (purr’d his fiery deed 

With goring rowels , to provoke his fpeed. Dryden. 

2 . A feton ; a roll of hair or filk put into a wound to hinder 
it from healing, and provoke a difeharge. 

To Ro'weIw v. a. To pierce through the (kin, and keep the 
wound open by a rowel. 

Rowel the horfe in the chcd. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Ro / wen. n.f. 

Rowen is a field kept up till after Michaelmas, that the 
coin left on the ground may l'prout into green. Notes on Tujfer. 
Then Ipare it for rowen , til Michel be pad. 

To lengthen thy dairie, no better thou had. Tufjer. 

Turn your cows, that give milk, into your rowens , till 
fnow comes. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

Ro'wer. n.f. [from row.] One that manages an oar. 

Four gallics fird, which equal rowers bear. 

Advancing in the watry lids, appear. Dryden. 

The bifliop of Salifbury ran down with the dream thirty 
miles in an hour, by the help of but one rower. Addifon. 
RO'YAL. adj, [roial, Fr.J 

t. Kingly; belonging to a king ; becoming a king; regal. 

I he royal dock of David. Milton. 

Thrice happy they, who thus in woods and groves. 
From courts retired, poflefs their peaceful loves : 

Of royal maids how wretched is the late ! Granville. 

2. Noble ; illultrious. 

What news from Venice ? 

How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio ? Sbakefp. 
Ro'yalist. n. f. [from royal.] Adherent to a king. 

Where Candilh fought, the royalijh prevail’d. 

Neither his courage nor his judgment fail’d. IValler. 

The old church of England royalijh, another name for a 
man who prefers his confidence before his intereds, arc the 
mod meritorious fubjects in the world, as having palled all 
thcfc terrible teds, which domineering malice could put them 
to, and carried their credit and their confcience clear. South. 
•j o Ro'yalize. v. a. [from royal. J To make royal. 

Ere you were queen, ay, or your hulband king, 

To royalize his blood, I fpilt mine own. Sbakefp. 

Ro'yally. adv. [from royal.] In a kingly manner; regally ; 

as becomes a king. 

It (hall be my care. 

To have you royally appointed. Sbakefp. JVint. Tale. 

His body (hail be royally inttrr d. 

And the lad funeral pomps adorn his herfe. Dryden. 

Royalty, n.f. [ roialie , Fr.j 
1. Kingfliip ; charadtcr or office of a king. 

Suppofc, that you have lecn 
The well appointed king at Hampton peer. 

Embark his royalty. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

Draw, you ralcal; you come with letters againd the king, 
and take vanity the puppet’s part againd the royalty of her 
father. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Jrle will lofe his head, ere give confent. 

His mader’s fon, as worlhipfully he terms it, 

Shall lofe the royalty of England’s throne. Shake]p. 

If they had held their royalties by this title, either there 


Milttn. 

Spenfer. 


mud have been but one fovereign. or clfe every fiuher of 
family had as good a claim to royalty as thefe. * p ,* 

2. State of a king. 

I will, alas ! be wretched to be great. 

And figh in royalty, and grieve in date. p f . 

3. Emblems of rbyalty. 

Wherefore do I affirms 
Thefe royalties, and not refufe to reign. 

ToRoyne. v. a. [rogner, Fr.j To gnaw ; to bite. 

Ro'ynish. adj. [rogneux, Fr. mangy, paltry.] Paltry / dllf 
mean; rude. U 

The roynijh clown, at whom fo oft 
Your grace wa- wont to laugh, is alfo miffing. Sboktfh 

To RUB. v. a. [rbubio, WeHh ; reiben, German, to wipe. ? 

1. To clean or finooth any thing by palling fomething over it- 
to fcour ; to wipe ; to perfricate. 

2. To touch fo as to have fomething of that which touches 
behind. 

Their draw-built citadel new rub'd with balm. Afilhn 
In narrow clefts, in the monument that dands over him 
cathoiicks rub their beads, and fmell his bones, which thtv 
fay have in them a natural perfume, though very like apol 

pledlick balfom ; and what would make one fufpedt, that they 

rub the marble with it, it is obferved, that the (cent is Ilroneer 
in the morning than at night. Addifon s Remarks on hj-, 

3. To move one body upon another. 

Look, how (lie rubs her hands. 

—It is an accudomed action with her, to feem thus waft¬ 
ing her hands. Sbakcjp Madiih. 

The bare rubbing of two bodies violently produces heat, 
and often fire. Hitt. 

Two bones, rubbed hard againd one another, produce a 
fetid fmell. ArOut knot on diim/ntt. 

4. To obftruct by collifion. 

’Tis the duke’s pleafurc, 

Whofe difpofition all the world well know. 

Will not be rubb’d nor dop’d. Sbakefp. King Leer. 

5. To polifli; to retouch. 

The whole bulinefs of our redemption is, to rub over the 
defaced copy of the creation, to reprint God s image upon 
the foul. South. 

6. To remove by fricVion. 

A forcible objedt will rub out the freflied colours at a 
droke, and paint others. Collier of the Ajud. 

If their minds are well principled with inward civility, a 
great part of the roughnels, which dicks to the outfide for 
want of better teaching, time, and obfervatiun, will ruk off; 
but if ill, all the rules in the world will not pofifh them. L:.«. 

7. To touch hard. 

He, who before hewasefpied, was afraid, after ht iug]kr- 
ceived, was afliamed, now being hardly tubbed upon, left 
both fear and (hame, and was moved to anger. Siiuj. 

8. To Rub down. To clean or curry a horfe. 

When his fellow beads arc weary grown. 

He’ll play the groom, give oats, and rub ’em down. Dtpl. 

9. To Rub up. To excite; to awaken. 

You will find me not to have rubbed up the memory of 
what fome heretofore in the city did. South- 

10. To Rub up. ’Fo polilh ; to retouch. 

To Rub. v. n. 

1. To fret; to make a friction. 

This lad allufion gaul’d the panther more, 

Bccaufe indeed it rnbb'd upon the fore; 

Yet leem’d Ihe not to winch, though (hrewdly pain’d. Dtp- 

2. To get through difficulties. 

Many a lawyer, when once hampered, rub off as well as 
they can. L'Efrony- 

’Tis aj much as one can do, to rub through the world, 
though perpetually a doing. L'Ejlrwp- 

Rub. n.f. [from the verb.] 

j. Collifion; hindrance; obftrudlion. 

The breath of what I mean to fpeak 
Shall blow each dud, each draw, each little rub 
Out of the path, which (hall diredlly lead 
Thy foot to England’s throne. Sbakefp. Sing 7 '™’ 

Now every rub is fmoothed in our way. Sbaitjp 

Thofc you make friends. 

And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The lead rub in your fortunes, fall away. Snake)}. 

Upon this rub, the Knglilh embaffadors thought fit to oc- 
mur, and Cent to receive diredlions. PJnyuw ■ 

He expounds the giddy wonder 
Of my weary deps, and under 
Spreads a path clear as the day. 

Where no churlifh rub fays nay. Craj/xM’ 

He that once fins, like turn that Hides on ice. 

Goes fwiftly down the (lippery ways of vice; j 

Though confcicncc checks him, yet thole rubs gone oes 
He Aides on fmoothly, and looks back no more. 

An hereditary right is to be preferred bi lore election; 
enufe the government is fo dilpofcd, that it aimed e\e<- 
itfclf: and upon the death of a prince, die adnunifn lt "[ 

goes on without any rub or interruption. 

; 2 . Fric*Wo> 
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2. Frication; a£I of rubbing. 

, Ineciuality of ground, that hinders the motion of a bowl. 

3 * ‘ We’ll play at bowls. 

_’Twill make me think the world is full of rubs. 

And that my fortune runs againd the bias. Sbakefp. 

,. Difficulty ; caufe of uncafinefs. 

To deep ; perchance to dream ; ay, there s the rub. Ska. 

Rub-stone, n./. [rub and Ji'one.] A done to fcour or (harpen. 

A cradle for barlie, with rub-Jlone and (and. Tujfer. 

Rubber, n.f. [front rub.] 

1. One diat rubs. 

2. The indrument with which one rubs. 

Servants blow the fire with puffing checks, and lay 

The rubbers, and the bathing (heets difplay. Dryden. 

Rub the dirty tables with the napkins, for it will faveyour 
wearing out die common rubbers. Swift. 

3. A coarfe file. 

The rough or coarfe file, if large, is called a rubber, and 
takes off the unevennefs which the hammer made in the 
forcing. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

4. A game; a contcd ; two games out of three. 

The afs was to dand by, to fee two boobies try their title 
to him by a rubber of cuffs. L'E/hange. 

If butchers had but the manners to go to fliarps, gentlemen 
would be contented with a rubber at cuffs. Collier on Duelling. 

5. A whetdone. Amf, 

Rubican. adj. [rubican, Fr.] Rubiean colour of a horfe is 

one that is bay, forrel, or black, with a light, grey, or white 
upon the flanks, but fo that this grey or white is not predomi¬ 
nant there. Far. Diet. 

Ru'bbaoe. ) n. f. [from rub ; as perhaps meaning, at fird, 

Ru'bbish. J dud made by rubbing. Rubbagc is not ufed.] 

1. Ruins of building; fragments of matter ufed ill building. 

What trafh is Rome ? 

What rubbijf), and what offal ? when it ferves 

For the bale matter to illuminate 

So vile a thing as Cicfar. Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Such conceits feem too fine among this rubbage. JVotton. 

A fabrick, though high and beautiful, if founded on rub- 
lijh, is eafily made the triumph of the winds. Glanv. Scepf. 

When the foundation of a date is once loofened, the lead 
commotion lays the whole in rubbifh. L’Ejirunge. 

Th’ Almighty cad a pitying eye. 

He faw the town’s one half in rubbijl) lie. Dryden. 

The enemy hath avoided a battle, and taken a furcr way 
to confume us, by letting our courage evaporate againd dones 
and rubbifh. Swift. 

2. Confufion; mingled mals. 

That noble art of political lying ought not to lie any longer 
in rubbijl) and confufion. Arbuthnot's Hijloiy of John Bull. 

3. Any thing vile and worthlefs. 

Rubble-stone, n.f. 

Rubble Jlones owe their name to their being rubbed and 
worn by the water, at the latter end of the deluge, departing 
in hurry and with great precipitation. ° IVoodward. 

Ru'bicund. adj. [rubiconde, Fr. rubicundus, Lat.] Inclining to 
rednefs. jy; a 

Rubied, adj. [from ruby.] Red as a ruby. 

Thrice upon thy fingers tip. 

Thrice upon thy rubied lip. Milton. 

Angels food, and rubied neclar flows 

In pearl, in diamond, and in mafly gold. Milton. 

RubiTick. adj. [ruber and facia, Lat.] Making red. 

While the fevcral fpecies of rays, as the rubifek, arc by 
refraflion feparated one from another, they retain thole mo¬ 
tions proper to each. Qrew's Cofmol. 

To Ru'bify. v. a. To make red. 

This topically applied, becomes a phxnigmus or rubifying 
medicine, and of fuch fiery parts as to conceive fire of them- 
felves, and burn a houfe. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Rl bious. ailj. [rubeus, Lat.] Ruddy ; red. Not ufed. 

Diana’s lip 

Is not more fmooth and rubious. Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Rubricated, adj [from rubrica, Lat.] Smeared with red. 

Ru BRICK, n.f. [rubrtque, Fr. rubrica, Lat.] Diredlions printed 
m books of law and in prayer books; fo termed, bccaufe 
they were originally diftmgui&ed by being in red ink. 

No date prefix’d, 

Dircas me in the ftarry rubrick fet.' Melton's Par. Reg 

1 hey had their particular prayers according to the fevcral 
dap and months ; and their tables or rubricks to inftrudt 

Ru'brIck. adj. Red. Stilling feet. 

. ^S* 11 antl rays, which appear red, or rather miU 

jciRs appear fo, 1 call rubrick or red-making. Newt'n 

What though my name flood rubrick on the walls PotJ 

/ fr T ,hc r/- ] T °^ 

red J ’ [ ’ Lat ’ a,ld / s ™-] Having the form of 

wilH^hflc r afl;e^ Ch , PafS hy tl,C fn ° W ’ ^ ^form 

rcckll linos f 3dcdi a,ld fo comc t0 eye in the di- 
rectett Itne*. Newton's Optieks. 


Sbakefp. Macbeth'. 


R U D 

RU'BY. n.f. [from ruber, Lat.] . ... 

1. A precious ftonc of a red colour, next inhardnefsand value 

to a diamond. 

Up, up, fair bride ! and call 
Thy ftars from out their feveral boxes, take 
Thy rubies, pearls, and diamonds forth, and make 
Thyfelf a conftellation of them all. Donne. 

Melpomene would be reprefented like a manly lady, upon 
her head a dreffing of pearl, diamonds, and rubies. Peacham. 
Crowns were on their royal l'cutcheons plac’d. 

With faphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac’d. Dryden. 

2. Rednefs. 

You can behold fuch fights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 

When mine is blanch’d with fear. 

3. Any thing red. 

Defire of wine 

Thou collid’d reprefs, nor did the dancing ruby 
Sparkling, out-poUr’d, the flavour, or the fmell. 

Or tafte, that cheers the hearts of gpds and men. 

Allure thee from the cool crystalline ftream. Milton. 

4. A blain; a blotch ; a carbuncle. Amf. 

Ru'ey. adj. [from the noun ] Of a red colour. 

Wounds, like dumb mouths, do ope their juby lips. Shak. 
Diana’s lip 

Is not more fmooth and ruby than thy fmall pipe 
Is at the maiden’s organ Ihrill and found. Sbakefp. 

Ruc+a tion. n. f. [radio, Lat.] A belching arifing from 
wind and indigeflion. 

Tp Rud. v. a. [jiubu, Saxon, rednefs.] To make red. 

Her cheeks, like apples, which the fun had radded: Spenf. 
Ru'dder. n.f. [roeder, Dutch.] 

1. The inftrument at the ftern of a veflel, by which its courfe 
is governed. 

My heart was to thy rudder ty’d by th’ firing. 

And thou fhould’ft towc me after. Sbakefp. 

They loofed the rudder bands, and hoifed tip the main-fail, 
and made toward fhore. Ads xxvii. 40. 

Thofe, that attribute unto the faculty any fird or foie 
power, have therein no other underftanding, than fuch a one 
hath, who, looking into the ftern of a (hip, and finding it 
guided by the helm and rudder, doth aferibe (bme abfolute 
virtue to the piece of wood, without all confideration of the 
hand that guides it. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the JVorld. 

Fifties firft to (hipping did impart; 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden. 

Thou hcld’ft the rudder with a Heady hand. 

Till fafely on the (bore the bark did land. Dryden. 

2. Any thing that guides or governs the courfc. 

Ru ddiness, [from ruddy.] I he quality of approaching to 
rednefs. 

The ruddinefs upon her lip is wet; 

You’ll mar it, if you kifs it. . Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 
If the flefli lofe its ruddinefs, and look pale and withered, 
you may fufped it corrupting. Wife man's Surgery. 

Ru'ddle. n.f [tttdul, Iflandick.] Redearth. 

Ruddle owes its colour to an admixture of iron ; and as that 
is in greater or lels proportion, it is of a greater or Id’s fpeci- 
fick gravity, confidence, or hardnefs. “ Woodward. 

Ruddock, n.f. [rubecula, Lat.] A kind of bird. 

k' rds ’ they have linnets, and ruddocks. Carewt- 
RU DDY. adj. [pubu, Saxon.] 

1. Approaching to rednefs ; pale red. 

We may fee the old man in a morning, 

Lufty as health, come ruddy to the field^ 

And there purfuc the chafe, as if he meant 

loo ertake time, and bring back youth again. Otway. 

New leaves on ev’ry bough were (een ; 

Some ruddy colour’d, fome of lighter green. Dryden. 

Ten wildings have I gather’d for mv dear; 

How ruddy like your lips their flreaks appear ! Dryden. 
Ceres, in her prime. 

Seems fertile, and with ruddief freight bcdcckt. Philips, 
l. Yellow. Ufed, if to be ufed at all, only in poetry. 

A crown of ruddy gold inclos’d her brow, 

Plain without pomp. “ 

RUDE. adj. [pebe, Saxon ; rudis, Lat.] 

1. Rouah ; favage; coarfe of manners; uncivil; brutal. 

Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch ; 

Thou friend of an ill fafhion. Sbakefp 

Yane’s bold anfwcrs, termed rude and ruffian-like, fur¬ 
thered his condemnation. it , 

You can with Angle look inflame Hayward. 

The eoldeft bread, the rudef tame. Waller 

rJdl m" f °| UfUal L° W T itC P refaces > that a man is thought 
beforehand! ’ ° $ n0t give him fomc a <*°L 

2. Violent; tumultuous; boifterous ; turbulent. 

louds pulh d with winds rude in their (hock. Milton. 

caufo J 3PI?earS W t' te near thc ftorc > and a flaip; be- 
caufo the iude agitation breaks it into foam. Boyle. 
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3. Harfli; inclcirrnt. 

Spring does to flow’ry meadows bring, 

What the rude winter from them tore. JValler. 

4. Ignorant ; raw ; untaught. 

Though I be rude in fpeech, yet not in knowledge. 2 Cor. 
He was yet but rude in the profeffion of arms, though 
greedy of honour. JVotton's Buckingham. 

Such tools as art yet rude had form’d. Milton. 

5. [Rude, Fr.] Rugged; uneven; fhapelcfs. 

It was the cuftom to worfhip rude and unpoliflied ftoncs. 

Stillingfcet. 

6 . Artlefs ; inelegant. 

I would know what ancient ground of authority he hath 
for fuch a fenfelefs fable ; and if he have any of the rude 
Irifh books. Spenfer. 

One example may ferve, till you review the /Eneis in the 
original, unblemifhed by my rude tranJlation. Drydett. 

7. Such as may be done with llrength without art. 

To his country farm the fool confin’d ; 

Rude work well luited with a ruftick mind. Dryden. 

Ru'dely. adv. [from rude.] 

1. In a rude manner. 

Whether to knock againft the gates of Rome, 

Or rudely viiit them in parts remote, 

To fright them ere tic (troy. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. Without exaclnefs ; without nicety ; coarfcly: 

I that am not fhap’d for fportive tricks, 

I that am rudely ftampt, and want love’s majefty 
To llrut before a wanton ambling nymyh. Shakefp. 

3. Unfkilfully. 

My mufe, though rudely , has refign’d 
Some faint refemblance of his godlike mind. 

4. Violently; boifteroufly. 

With his truncheon he fo rudely ftroke 
Cymocles twice, that twice him forced his foot revoke. Spen. 
Ri/deness. n. f. [rudeffc, Fr. from rude. J 

1. Coarfenels of manners ; incivility. 

This rudenejs is a fauce to his good wit. 

Which gives men ftomach to digefl his words 

With better appetite. Shakefp. Julius Ca hr. 

The publick will in triumphs rudely /hare. 

And kings the rudene s of their joy mu ft bear. Dryden. 

The ruderitfs , tyranny, the oppreftion, and ingratitude of 
the late favourites towards their miftrefs, were no longer to 
be born. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

2. Ignorance; unfkilfulncfs. 

What he did amifs, was rather through rudenefs and want 
of judgment, than any malicious meaning. Hayward. 

3. Artlcfsnefc ; inelegance ; coarfenefs. 

Let be thy bitter fcorn, 

And leave the rudenefs of that antique age 

To them, that liv’d therein in ftatc forlorn. Fairy §>uecn. 

4. Violence; boifteroufnefs. 

The ram, that batters down the wall. 

For the great Iwing and > udenefs of his poize. 

They place before his hand that made the engine. Shakefp. 

5. Stormjnefs ; rigour. 

You can hardly be too fparing of water to your houfed 
plants ; the not obferving of this, deftroys more plants than 
all the rudmeffes of the fcafon. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

RU'DENTURE n.J. [French.] In architefhire, the figure of 
a rope or ftaff, fometimes plain and fometimes carved, where¬ 
with the flutings of columns are frequently filled up. Bailey. 
Ru'derary. adj. [rudera, Lat.] Belonging to rubbifh. Did. 
Rudera'tion. n.f In architcaurc, the laying of a pave¬ 
ment with pebbles or little ftoncs. Bailey. 

Rt/DfsBY. n.f. [from rude.] An uncivil turbulent fellow. A 
low word, now little u!ed. 

I mull be forced 

To give my hand, oppofed againft my heart, 

Unto a mad-brain rudefhy, full of Ipleen. Shakefp. 

Out of my fight, »udejby be gone. Shakejp. 

RU'DIMENT. n.f [rudiment, Fr. rudimentum, Lat.] 

1 The firft principles ; the firft elements of a fcicnce. 

Such as were trained up in the rudiments , and were fo 
made fit to be by baptifin received into the church, the lathers 
ufually term hearers. Hooker. 

To learn die order of my fingering, 

I muft begin with rudiments of art. Shakejp. 

Thou foon fhalt quit 

Thofc rudiments , and fee before thine eyes 
The monarchies of th’ earth, their pomp, and ftatc. 
Sufficient introdu&ion to inform . D 

Thee, of thyfelf fa apt, in regal arts. Milton s Par. Reg. 
Could it be believed, that a child fhould be forced to learn 
the rudiments of a language, which he is never to ufe, and 
neglect die writing a good hand, and caftmg accounts. Locke. 

2. ITe firft part of education. . ,. . , 

He was nurtured where he was born in his firft rudiments , 
of ten, and then taught the principles of 
IVotton’s Life of Villiers. 
1 ndiments aufterc of war. Philips. 


years 


till the 
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The Ikill and 


Dim, 
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3. The firft, inaccurate, unlhapen beginning or original of an 
thing. 5 » 

Mofs is but the rudiment of a plant, and the mould 
earth or bark. Bacon's Natural Hilll 

The rudiments of nature are very unlike the groff cr , 
pcarances. Glemvilt j 

So looks our monarch on this early fight, 

Th’ elTay and rudiments of great fuccefs. 

Which all-maturing time muft bring to light. Dryden 
Shall that man pretend to religious attainments, who isd e ! 
feflive and fhort in moral ? which are but the rudiments , the 
beginnings, and firft draught of religion ; as religion is the 
pcrfe&ion, refinement, and fublimation of morality. Stutb 
God beholds the firft imperfect rudiments of virtue in the 
foul, and keeps a watchful eye over it, till it has received 
every grace it is capable of. Addijon's Sbeffmc, 

The fappy boughs r ' 

Attire thcmfelves with blooms, fweet rudiments 
Of future harveft. Philips, 

Ritdime'ntal. adj. [from rudiment.] Initial; relating to 
firft principles. 

Your firft rudimcntal eflays in fpeclatorfhip were made in 
my (hop, where you often pracliled for hours. Spectator. 
To Rue. v. a. [peoppian, Saxon.] To grieve for; to regret; 
to lament. 

Thou tempteft me in vain ; 

To tempt the thing which daily yet I rue. 

And the old caule of my continued pain, 

With like attempts to like end to renew. Fairy jjuia, 

You’ll rue the time. 

That clogs me with this anfwer. Shahtjf, 

France, thou fhalt 1 ue this treafon with thy tears, 

If Talbot but furvive. Shakejp. Henry'S 1 . 

There are two councils held ; 

And that may be determin’d at the one. 

Which may make you and him to rue at th’other. Skcl 
Oh 1 treacherous was that breaft, to whom you 
Did truft our counlels, and wc both may rue, 

Having his falfhood found too late, 'twas he 
That made me call you guilty, and you me. 

I r ue 

That error now, which is become my crime. 

Againft this, thy will 
Chofe freely what it now to juftly rues. 

Rue. n.J'. [rue, Fr. ruta, Lat.] An herb called, herb of grace, 
becaule holy water was fprinkled with it. 

The flower of rue for the moll partconfifts of four hollow 
leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of 
a rofc; out of whole flower-cup riles the points!, which af¬ 
terward becomes a roundifh iruit, which is generally four 
cornered, and compoled of four cells fixed to an hard fhell 
of final! angular feeds. Ms Ha. 

What favor is better, 

For places infcJlcd, than wormwood and rue. Tujfcr. 

Here did fhc drop a tear; here, in this place, 

I’ll let a bank of rue, four herb of grace ; 

Rue, even for Ruth, here fhortly {hail be feen. 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen. Shakejp. Sid. II, 
'File wealcl, to encounter the lerpent, arms herlclt with 
eating of rue. More's Antidote againjl Jtheijn, 

Rue'ful adj. [rue and full. ] Mournful; woful; Lrrowful. 
When wc have our armour buckled on, 

The venom’d vengeance ride upon our (words, 

Spur them to rueful work, rein them from ruth. Shahjp 
Cocytus, nam’d of lamentation loud, 

Heard on the rueful ftream. Miltons Para.lifeLv- 

He figh’d, and caft a rueful eye ; 

Our pity kindles, and our paflions die. Dnl*< 

Rue'fully. adv. [from rueful.] Mournfully; forrowfully. 
Why fhould an ape run away from a fnail, and very '<"* 
fully and frightfully look back, as being afraid ? 
Ruje'fulnes s.n.f. [from rueful.] Sorrowfulnefs; mournful" 1 '' 5 ' 
RUE'LLE. n. J. [French.] A circle ; an aflembly atapu- 
vate houfe. -,I . 

The poet, who flouriflied in the feene, is condemns t" 
the > uelie. Dryden s Preface to £«’»• 

Ruff. n.f. A puckered linen ornament, formerly worn aboi 
the neck. See Ruffle. j 

You a captain ; for what ? for tearing a whore’s ruff |B 
bawdy houfe ? Shakefp. Henry p 

We’ll revel it, , r. 

With ruffs, and cuffs, and fardingals. Sn.wp 

Like an uproar in the town, / 

Before them every thing went down, j 

Some tore a ruff, and fomc a gown. Draytn’ 1 - 

Sooner may a gulling weather l’py. 

By drawing forth heav’n’s fcheme tell certainly, 

What fafhion’d hats, or ruffs, or fuits next year, 

Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. • 

'I he ladies freed the neck from thole yokes, ‘ n {1) . 
ruffs in which the ftmplicity of their grandmother, t* a 
doled it. Addifan's Guardian, c* 
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I rear’d this flow’r. 

Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I fpread. Pope. 

2. [From rough fcalcs.] A fmall river fifh. 

A ruff or pope is much like the pearch for ftiape, and 
taken to he better, but will not grow bigger than a gudgeon : 
he is an excellent fifh and of a plcafant tafte. JValton. 

3. A ftatc of roughnefs. Obfolcte. 

As fields let all their bridles up; in fuch a ruff wert 
thou. Chapman's Iliads. 

4. New ftate. This feems to be the meaning of this cant 
word. 

How many princes that, in the ruff of all their glory, 
have been taken down from the head of a conquering army 
to the wheel of the vigor’s chariot. L'Ejirange. 

Ru'ffian. «./. [ruffwno, Italian ; ruffien, Fr. a bawd ; roffver, 
Danifh, to pillage; perhaps it may be beft derived from 
rough.] A brutal, boifterous, mifehievous fellow; a cut¬ 
throat ; a robber; a murderer. 

Rufftm, let go that rude uncivil touch. 

Thou friend of an ill fafliion ! Shakejp. Two Gent. ofVer. 

Have you a ruffian that will fwear ? drink ? dance l 
Revel the night ? rob ? murder ? Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Sir Ralph Vane’s bold aufwers termed rude and ruffian like, 
falling into years apt to take offence, furthered his condem¬ 
nation. Hdyward. 

The boafted anceflors of thefe great men, 

Whole virtues you admire, were all fuch ruffians. 

This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 

That comprehends in her wide empire’s bounds 
Ail under heaven, was founded on a rape. Addifon’s Cato. 
Ru'ffian. adj. I’tutal; favagely boifterous. 

Experienc’d age 

May timely intercept tbc ruffian rage, 

Convene the tribes. Pope's Odyffey. 

To Ru'ffian. v. n. [from the noun] To rage; to raife 
tumults ; to play the ruffian. Not in ufe. 

A fuller blaft ne’er fiiook our battlements ; 

If it hath ruffian'd Fo upon the fca, 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them. 

Can hold the mortile. Shakejp. Othello. 

To Ruffle, v. a. [1 uyffclen, Dutch, to wrinkle.] 

1. To dilorder ; to put out of form ; to make lefs fmooth. 

Naughty lady, 

Thefe hairs, which thou dofl ravifh from my chin. 

Will quicken and accufe thee ; I’m your holt; 

With robbers hands, my hofpitablc favour 
You fhould not ruffe thus. Shakefp. King Lear. 

In changeable tafteties, differing colours emerge and va- 
hifh upon the ruffling of the fame piece of filk. " Boyle. 
As you come here to ruffle vizard punk ; 

When fober rail, and roar when you are drunk. Dryden. 
As fhc firft began to rife, 

She fmooth’d the ruffled leas, and clear’d the fkics. Dryden. 

Bear me, fome god ! oh quickly bear me hence 
To wholfome folitude, the nurfeof fenfe ; 

Where contemplation prunes her ruffled wings, 

And the free foul looks down to pity kings. * Pope. 

2. 'Fo difeompofe ; to difturb ; to put out of temper. 

Were I Brutus, 

And Brutus, Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your fpirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caefar, that fhould move 
The ftones of Rome to rife and mutiny. Shakefti 

We are tranfported by paflions, and our minds ruffled by 
the diforders of the body; nor yet can we tell, how The foul 
flioukl be aftedled by f uc h kind of agitations. Glanvill 

3. To put out of order; to furprife. 

1 he knight found out 
Th’ advantage of the ground, where beft 
He might the ruffl'd foe mfeft. 

4. To throwdiforderly together 

r ^ lin Vv C ^ 1&rc P° s ’ d ’ whc " ro ”nd 

I lujfrd up fa n leaves m heap, and found. 

Let tall from heaven, a fleep interminate. 

5. 1 o contract into plaits. 

^ °L f r" e ru ffl ed Knnen, running alone the umjer 

>• To grow’ rough or turbulent. 

The night comes on ; and the high winds 
Do forely ruffle, for many miles about 
i neres fcarce a bufli. u „. _ 

Therifing winds a ruffling gale afford ’ ‘"n L ‘T' 

2. To be in loofe motion ; to flutter ’ Dryden. 

The fiery courfcr, when he hears from far 
1 he Uprightly trumpets and the fhouts of war 
On h,s right fhoulder his thick mane reclin’d, 

? N 3t , pCed ’ and danc « in wind. 

3. To be rough; to jar; to be in contention. 

A valiant fon-in-!aw thou fhalt enjoy ; 

One fit to bandy with thy lawlefs fo L, 

1 ru W e m the commonwealth of Rome. 


Hud't ’bras, p. 


Chapman. 


Dryden. 
Out of ufe. 


Shakefp. 
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and inforce them to find a J 
Bacon's Henry VII. 


They w'ould ruffle with jurors 
they would diredt. 

Ru'ffle. n.f. [from the verb.j 

1. Plaited linnen ufed as an ornament. 

The tucker is a flip of fine linnen, run in a fmall kind 
of ruffle round the uppermoft verge of the women’s flays. 

Addifon. 

2 . Diflurbance; contention; tumult. 

Conceive the mind’s perception of fome objedl, and 
the confequent ruffle or (pedal commotion of the blood. 

JVatts. 

Ru'fterhood. n.f. In falconry, a hood to be worn by a 
hawk when fhe is firft drawn. Bailey. 

Rug; n.f. [rugget, rough, Swedifh.] 

1. A coarfe, nappy, woollen cloath. 

January muft be expreffed with a horrid and fearful afpe< 2 , 
clad in Irifh rug or coarfe freeze. Peachamon Drawing. 

2 . A coarfe nappy coverlet ufed for mean beds. 

A rug was o’er his fhoulders throw'll; 

A rug ; for night-gown he had none. Swift's Mifeel. 

3. A rough w'oolly dog. 

Mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 

Shoughes, water rugs, and demy wolves are clepcd 
All by the name of dogs. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

RU'GGED. adj. [rugget, Swedifh.] 

1. Rough ; full of unevennefs and afperity. 

Nature, like a weak and weary traveller. 

Tir’d with a tedious and rugged way. Denhams 

Since the earth revolves not upon a material and rugged, 
but a geometrical plane, their proportions may be varied in 
innumerable degrees. " Bentley. 

2. Not neat; not regular. 

His hair is flicking ; 

His well-proportion’d beard made rough and rugged. 

Like to the fummer’s corn by tempefUodg’d. Shakefp. 

3. Savage of temper ; brutal; rough. 

I he greatefl favours to fuch an one neither (often nor 
win upon him; they neither melt nor endear him, but 
leave him as hard, as rugged, and as unconcerned as ever. 

South’s Sermons. 

4. Stormy ; rude ; tumultuous ; turbulent; tempeftuous. 

Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 
The ruggcFJl hour that time and fpite dare bring. 

To frown upon th’ enrag’d Northumberland. Shakefp. 

5. Rough or harfh to the ear. J 

A monofvllablc line turns verfe to profe, and even that 
profe is rugged and unharmonious. Dryden’s Dedie. to /Eneis. 

6. Sour; furly; difeompofed. 

Sleek o’er your rugged looks, 

Be bright and jovial ’iuong your guefts to-night. Shakefp, 

7. Violent; rude; boifterous. b Jl 

Fierce Talgol, gath’ring might. 

With rugged truncheon charg’d the knight 

8. Rough ; fhaggy. 6 

'T hrough forefls wild. 

To chafe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. t'o 

Ru'cgedly. adv [from rugged .] In a rugged manner. 
Ruggedness, [from ruggedf] 

1. The (late or quality of being rugged. 

2. Roughnefs ; afperity. 

Hardncfs and ruggednefs is unpleafant to the touch. Bacon. 
Syrups immediately abate and demulcc the hoarfenefs and 
violence of a cough, by mollifying the ruggednefs of the in¬ 
tern tumck of the gullet. 66 J jJ a 

This foftnefs of the foot, which yields and fits itfelf to~t?e 
ruggednefs and_ unevennefs of the roads, does render it left 

xxu Gin. n.J. A nappy cloth. 

The lips grew fo painful, that fhe could not endure the 
wiping the ichor from it with a foft rugm with her own 

Racine. n.f[ rU gine, Fr.] A chirurgcon’fmfb!^ * Surgery ’ 

If new flefh fhould not generate, bore littk orifices into 
the bone, or rafp it with the rugine. s into 

Rugo'se. adj. [rugofus, Lat ] Full of wrinkles. 

It !s a relaxation of the fphindler to fuch a decree that 

coat of ,hs •-«- “r h * 

1 * T[ lc fal1 of definition of cities or edifices. 

2. J he remains of building demolifhed. 

The Veian and the Gabian tow’rs fhall fall 
And one piomtfcuous ruin cover all; ’ 

Nor, after length of years, a (lone betray 
t he place where once the very , uir.s lav jjjt 

Judah (hall fall, opprefs’d bv orief itid O, Addifon. 

And men M from ft p ■ 

xJ M.'? 01 was never found, • Pri0r - 

Who pull d a palace to the ground. 

Only to have the ruins made 

Materials for a houfe decav’d. P 

- Swift, 

3 * Deftrudlion ; 


Hudib 


ras. 


Fairfc 


ax. 
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R U L 

3. Deftru£lion ; lofs of happinefs or fortune; overthrow. 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leapt from his eyes. Shakefp. Henry VIII 

Thofe whom God to ruin has defign’d, 

He fits for fate, and firft deilroys their mind. 

4. Mifchief; bane. 

The errors of young men are the ruin of bufinefs. 

Havock, and fpoil, and ruin are my gain. 

To Ru'in. v. a. [ ruiner , Fr. from the noun.] 

1. Tofubvert j todemolifh. 

A nation loving gold muft rule this place, 

Our temples ruin, and our rites deface. Dryden. 

2 . To deftroy ; to deprive of felicity or fortune. 

By thee rais’d I ruin all my foes. Milton: 

Difpofc all honours of the fword and gown, 

Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. Dryden. 

A confident dependence ill-grounded creates fuch a negli¬ 
gence, as will certainly ruin us in the end. JVake. 

3. To impoverifh. 

She would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity that goes 
to a large pincufhion l'ufficient to make her a gown and petti¬ 
coat. Addijon. 

To Ru'in. v. n. 

To fall in ruins. 

Hell heard th’ unfuffcrablc noife, hell faw 
Hcav’11 ruining from heav’n, and would have fled 
Affrighted, but Ariel fate had fix’d too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too faff had bound. Milton. 
To run to ruin. 

Though he his houfe of polifh’d marble build. 

Yet Ihnll it ruin like the moth’s frail cell. 

Or Iheds of reeds, which fummer’s heat repel. Sandys. 
3. To be brought to poverty or mifery. 

If we are idle, and diffurb the induftriousin their bufinefs, 
we {hall ruin the falter. Locke. 

J o Ru inate, v. a. [from ruin. This word is now obfolete.J 
l. To lubvert; to demolifh. 

I will not ruinate my father’s houfe. 

Who gave his blood to lime the (tones together. 

And fet up Lancaltcr. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

We’ll order well the ftate. 

That like events may ne’er it ruinate. Shakefp. 

To bring to meannefs or mifery irrecoverable. 

The Romans came to pull down kingdoms; Philip and 
Nabis were already ruinated, and now was his turn to be 

Bacon's War with Spain. 
So {hall the great revenger ruinate 
Him and his iflue by a dreadful fate. Sandys. 

Ruination . n. f. [from ruinate.] Subverfion; demolition ; 

overthrow. Obfoletc. . 

Roman coins were overcovered in the ground, in the hid¬ 
den ruination of towns bv the Saxons. Laniden s Remains. 
Ru'inous. adj. [ ruinofus , £<at. ruintux, Fr.] 

1. Fallen to ruin ; dilapidated ; demolilhed. 

It is lefs dangerous, when divers parts of a tower arc de¬ 
cayed, and the foundation firm, than when the foundation is 
ruinous. . , , Hayrvard. 

2. Mifchievous ; pernicious j baneful j dcuruclive. 

The birds. 

After a night of ftorm fo ruinous. 

Clear’d up their choiceft notes in buffi and (pray, 

To gratulate the fweet return of morn. Milton's Par. Reg. 
Thofe fucceffes are more glorious, which bring benefit to 
the world, than fuch ruinous ones, as are dved in human 
blood Glanvill’s Preface to Scepf. 

A flop might be put to that ruinous pradtife of gaming. Sw. 
Ruinously, adv. [from ruinous .J 
j. In a ruinous manner. 

2. Mifchievoufly ; deftrudlively. 

If real unealinefles may be admitted to be as deterring as 
imaginary ones, his own decree will retort the mod n-mufi 
on himlelf. D “°> °f Pu 0- 

RULE. n.f [regula, Lat.] 

1 Government i empire; fway ; fupreme command. 

I am alham’d, that women 
Should feek for rule, fupremacy, or fway. 

When they are bound to ferve, love, and obey. 

May he live , , „ 

Ever belov’d, and loving may his rule be ! &bakejp. 

A wife lervant {hall have rule over a fon that caufeth 

There being no law of nature nor pofitivc law-of God, 
that determines which is the pofitive heir, the right ol u 
ceffion irS continently of bearing rul,. could no^h,™ 

bC Thtsni^ccs C them apprehcnfive of every tendency, to en¬ 
danger that form of ra/c *£ 

country- t J % 

Inftrudf me whence this uproar; 

And wherefore Vanoe, the lworn friend to Rome, 

Should fpurn againft ^ A _ philips's Briton. 

The tributary provinces to war. I 

+ 


Shakefp. 


ms. 

are 


RUM 

Sev’n years the traytor rich Mycenae f.vay^, 

And his ftern rule the groaning land obey’d. p 0 . t 

2. A11 inftrument by which lines arc drawn. 

If your influence be quite darn’d up 
With black ufurping miffs, fome gentle taper. 

Though a rulh-candlc from the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 

With thy long levell’d rule of dreaming light. Milton 
A judicious artift will ufe his eye, but he will truft only to 
his rule. South's Sermo, 

3. Canon; precept by which the thoughts or actions 
directed. 

Adam’s fin did not deprive him of his rule, but left the 
creatures to a reludlation. Bacon. 

This little treatife will furnifh you with infallible rules of 
judging truly. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Know’ft with an equal hand to hold the fcale; 

See’ft where the reafons pinch, and where they fail, ( 
And where exceptions o’er the general rule prevail. Dry. j 
We profefs to have embraced a religion, which contains 
the mod exadf rules for the government of our lives. Tillotf 
We owe to chridianity the dilcovery of the mod certain 
and perfect rule of life. Tillttfon. 

4. Regularity ; propriety of behaviour. 

Some fay he’s mad ; others, that lefler hate him, 

Do call it valiant fury ; but for certain. 

He cannot buckle his didemper’d caufe 
Within the belt of rule. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Rule. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To govern; to control 1 ; to manage with power and au¬ 
thority. 

It is a purpos’d thing 
To curb the will of the nobility ; 

Suffer’t, and live with fuch as cannot rule. 

Nor ever will be rufd. Shakefp. Coriolanm. 

Marg’rct {hall now be queen, and rule the king ; 

But I will rule both her, the king, and realm. Shakefp. 
A greater power now rul'd him. Milton. 

Rome ! ’tis thine alone with awful fway, 1 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey, > 

Difpofing peace and war thy own majedick way. Dryd. ) 

2. To manage. 

He fought to take unto him the ruling of the affairs. 1 Mac. 

3. To fettle as by a rule. 

Had he done it with the pope’s liccnfe, his adverfarics mull 
have been lilent; for that’s a ruled cafe with the fcbool- 
men. Atterbury. 

To Rule. v. n. To have power orcommanJ. 

Judah yet ruleth with God, and is faithful with the 
faints. Hofea xi. 12. 

Thrice happy men ! whom God hath thus advanc’d! 
Created in his image, there to dwell. 

And worlhip him ; and in reward to rule 
Over his works. Milton's Paradife Lojl. h. vii. 

We fubdue and rule over all other creatures; and ufc for 
our own behoof thofe qualities wherein they excel. Ray. 

He can have no divine right to my obedience, who cannot 
{hew his divine right to the power of ruling over me. Locke. 
Ru'ler. n.f [from ; «/*.] 

r. Governour; one that has the fupreme command. 

Soon rulers grow proud, and in their pride foolilh. Sidney. 
God, by his eternal providence, has ordained kings ; and 
the law of nature, leaders and rulers over others. Raleigh. 
The pompous maniion was defign’d 
To pleafe the mighty rulers of mankind ; 

Inferior temples ufc on cither hand. Addijon. 

2. An inflrument, by the direction of which lines are drawn. 
They know how to draw a ffraight line between two points 
by the fide of a ruler. Afoxon's Mechanical Exit ops. 

Rum. n.f. 

1. A country parfon. A cant word. 

I’m grown a mere mopus; no company comes, 

But a rabble of tenants and ruffy dull rums. 

A kind of fpirits diftilled from mobiles. 


Swift- 


To RU'MBLE. v. n. [ fornmeltn t Dutch.] To make a hoarlr 
low continued noife. 

The trembling ftreams, which wont in channels clear 
To rumble gently down with murmur foft. 

And were by them tight tuneful taught to bear 
A bafe’s part amongft their conforts oft. 

Now forc’d to overflow with brackifh tears, - 

With troublous noife did dull their dainty cars. Spenjer ■ 

Rumble thy belly full, (pit fire, fpout rain; 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, lire are my daughters ; 

I tax not you, you elements with unkindnc.s. ^ V' his 
At the ruffling of his chariots, and at the rumbling ot 
wheels, the fathers (hall not look hack to their c 1 n 

feeblenels. , 7 **f*Z£ 

Our courtier thinks that he’s preferr d, whom ev ry 

man envies; ■ l;. 

When love fo rumbles in his pate, no deep comes 
eves. 


Suckling - 

Apoll« 
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Apollo darts, and all Parnaflus (hakes 
At the rude rumbling Baralipton makes. Rojcommon. 

The fire (lie fann’d, with greater fury burn’d. 

Rumbling within. Dryden. 

Th’ included vapours, that in caverns dwell, 

Lab’ring with colick pangs, and dole confin’d, 

In vain fought ilfiie from the rumbling wind. Dryden. 

On a hidden there was heard a mod dreadful rumbling nolle 
within the entrails of the machine, after which the moun- 
tain burft. . Stcifon . 

Several monarchs have acquainted me, how often they 
have been (hook from their refpe&ive thrones, by the rum¬ 
bling of a wheelbarrow. Spectator, N u 597. 

Rv'mbler. n.f. [from rumble.] The perfon or thing that 

rumbles. . . „ . 

Ru'minant. adj. [ ruminant , Fr. rumtnans, Latin.] Having 

the property of chewing the cud. 

Ruminant creatures have a power of directing this peri- 
ftaltick motion upwards and downwards. Raj. 

The defeription, given of the mufcular part of the gullet, 
is very exad in ruminants, but not in men. Derham. 

To RU'MINATE. v. n. \ruminer, Fr. runtime, Lat.] 

1. To chew the cud. 

Others fill’d with paffure gazing fat. 

Or bedward ruminating. Milton's Par, Lojl, b. iv. 

The neceflity of fpittle to diflolve the aliment, appears 
from the contrivance of nature in making the falivary duds 
of animals, which ruminate or chew the cud, extremely 
open. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

On grafly banks herds ruminating lie. 1 ’homfon. 

2. To mufe ; to think again and again. 

Alone fometimes fhe walk’d in fecret where, 

To ruminate upon her difeontent. Fairfax, b. iv. 

Of ancient prudence here he ruminates, 


Of riling kingdoms, and of falling dates. 


Waller. 


I !tm at a lolitude, an houfe between Hampftead and 
London, wherein Sir Charles Sedley died : this circumltance 
fets me a thinking and ruminating upon the employments in 
which men of wit cxercife themfelves. Steele to Pope. 

He practifes a flow meditation, and ruminates on the fub- 
jeit; and perhaps in two nights and days roufes thofe feveral 
ideas which are neceflary. Watts’s Irnprov. of the Mind. 

To Ru'minate. v. a. [rumino, Lat.] 

1. To ch&w over again. 

2. To mufe on ; to meditate over and over again. 

’Tis a ftudied, not a prefent thought. 

By duty ruminated. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Knock at the ftudy, where he keeps, 

'To ruminate ffrange plots of dire revenge. Shakefp. 

The condemned Englilh 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning’s danger. Shakefp. 

Mad with defire (he ruminates her fin. 

And willies all her wilhes o’er again; 

Now file dcfpairs, and now refolvcs to try; 

Wou’d not, and wou’d again, (he knows not why. Dry. 
Rumina'tion. n.f. [ruminatio, Lat. from ruminate.] 

1. The property or a£t of chewing the cud. 

Rumination is - given to animals, to enable them at once to 
lay up a great (lore of food, and afterwards to chew it. Arb. 

2. Meditation ; refleiftion. 

It is a melancholy of mine own, extrafted from many ob- 
je< 3 s, in which my often rumination wraps me in a moll hu¬ 
morous fadnefs. Shakefp. As You like it. 

Retiring, full of rumination fad, 

He mourns the weaknefs of thefe latter times. Thomfon. 
To Ru'mmage. v. a. [ramr.cn, German, to empty. Skinner, 
rtmari, Lat.] To fearch ; to plunder; to evacuate. 

Our gicedy feamen rummage every hold. 

Smile on the booty of each wealthier cheft. Dryden. 

10 Ru mmage. v. n. To fearch places. 

A fox was rummaging among a great many carved figures, 
there was one very extraordinary piece. L'Ejfrangc. 

Some on antiquated authors pore; 

Rummage for fenfe. Dryden's Perfus. 

1 have often rummaged for old books in Little-Biitain and 
Duck-lane. 

Rummer, n.f. [roemer , Dutch.] A glafs; a drinking cum * 

Bm*rvTTt> . ‘ nc beft °w’d the generous rummer. Philips. 
RUMOUR, n.f. [rumour, Fr. rumor, L at.] Flying or popu¬ 
lar report ; bruit; tame. J } P F 

We hold rumour from what we fear. Shakefp 

There ran a rumour 

Of many worthy fellows that were out. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Ureat is the rumour ot this dreadful knight. 

And his atchievemcnts of no lefs account. ’ Shakefp 
I his ntmour of him went forth throughout all Judea Luke. 

Rumour next and chance 
And tumult and confuiion all embroil’d. 

She heard an ancient rumour fly, 


Milton. 


That times to come Ihould fee theVrojan race 
Her Carthage ruin. Dryden's , 


RUN 


Shakefp, 


Fairy ^ 'turn , b. i. 


Prior. 

King. 


Swift's Mifcel. 


To Ru'mour. v- a. [from the noun.] To report abroad ; to 
bruit. 

Catefby, rumour it abroad. 

That Anne my wife is fick, and like to die: Shakefp s 

All abroad was rumour'd, that this day 
Samion fliould be brought for tin Milton's Agoni/les . 

’Twas rumour'd. 

My father ’fcap’d from out the citadel. Dryden. 

Ru'mourer. n. f. [from rumour.] Reporter; fpreader of 
news. 

A (lave 

Reports, the Volfcians, with two ftJVeral powers, 

Are entered into the Roman territories. 

—Go lee this rumourer whipt: it cannot be. 

Rump. n.f. [rumpjf, German.] 

1. The end of the backbone. 

At her rump (he growing had behind 
A fox’s tail. 

If his holinefs would thump 
His reverend bum ’gainft hoife’s rump. 

He might b’equipt from his own liable. 

Rumps of beef with virgin honey ftrew’d. 

Laft trotted forth the gentle fwine. 

To eafe her itch againft the flump, 

And difmally was heard to whine, 

All as flie ferubb’d her meazly rump. 

2 . The buttocks. 

A failor’s wife had chefnuts in her lap, 

And mouncht,—give me quoth I 

Aroint the witch 1 —the rump fed ronyon cries. Shakefp-. 
He charg’d him firft to bind 

Crowdcro’s hands on rump behind. Hudibras, p. i. 

To Ru mple, v. a. [rompelen, Dutch.] To crulh or contract 
into inequalities and corrugations; to crulh together out of 
fhape. 

Each vital fpeck, in which remains 
Th’ entire, but rumpled animal, contains 
Organs perplex’d. Blackmore on the Creation. 

I rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds. 

Or decompos'd the head-drefsof a prude. Pope. 

Never put on a clean apron, ’till you have made your lady’s 
bed, for fear of rumpling your apron. Swift. 

Rumple, n.f. [hjiympelic, Saxon.] Pucker; rude plait. 

Fair Virginia would her fate bellow 
On Rutila, and change her faultlefs make 
For the foul rumple of her camel-back. Dryden. 

To RUN. v. n. pret. ran. [ finnan , Gothick; ypnan, Saxon } 
rennen, Dutch.] 

1. To move fwiftly ; to ply the legs in fuch a manner, as that 
both feet are at every flep off’ the ground at the lame time ; 
to make hafte ; to pafs with very quick pace. 

Their feet run to evil, and make hade to filed blood. Prov. 
Laban ran out unto the man unto the well. Gen. xxiv. 29. 
When flie knew Peter’s voice, ftte ran in, and told how 
Peter Hood before the gate. . Adis xii. 14. 

Since death’s near, and runs with fo much force. 

We muft meet firft, and intercept his courfe. Dryden. 

He ran up the ridges of the rocks amain. Dryden. 
Let a (hoe-boy clean your ftioes and run of errands. Swift. 

2. To ufe the legs in motion. 

Seldom there is need of this, till young children can run 

, a r OUt ‘ • , Locke. 

3. To move in a hurry. 

1 he prieft and people run about, 

And at the ports all thronging out. 

As if their fafety were to quit 

Their mother Benj.fohnfon. 

4* 10 pais Qn the lurface* not through the air. 

1 he Lord fent thunder, and the fire ran along upon the 

&‘ r ? und - . , , Exodus ix. 25. 

5. I o rufti violently. 

Let not thy voice be heard, left angry fellows run upon 
thee, and thou !ofe thy life. Judges xml. 25. 

^ Now by the winds and raging waves I fwear, 

'Y our fafety more than mine was thus my care ; 

Left of the guide bereft, the rudder loft, 

Your {hip fliou’d tun againft the rocky coaft. Dryden. 
They have avoided that rock, but run upon another no lefs 

dangerous. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

I difcover thofe flioals of life which are concealed in order 
to keep the unwary from running upon them. Addifon 

0. I o take a courlc at fca. J 

Running under the ill and Clauda, we had much work to 
come by the boat. Jn ■■ ' , 

_ -r-_L -dels xx vu. 16. 

7- to contend in a race. 

A horfe-boy, being lighter than you, may be trufted to 
run races with lefs damage to the horfes. * Swit? 

8. lolly; not to Hand. It is often followed by away in this 


iEneisi 


fenfe. 

My confcience will 
mailer. 

22 E 


ftrvc 


n;e 


to run from this Jew, my 
Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
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Daniel. 

Hudibras. 

Locke. 


RUN 

The difference between the valour of the Irifli rebels and 
the bpamards was, that the one ran away before they were 
charged, and the other (freight after. Bacon. 

I do not fee a lace 

Worthy a man ; that dares look up and (land 

One thunder out; but downward all like beads 

Rnnr.biS away at every fla(h. Bc nj. Johnfon. 

I he relt difpers d run , Come difguis’d. 

To unknown coads ; fome to the ihores do fly. 

They, when they’re out of hopes of flung, 

"VV ill run away from death by dying. 

^ our child fhricks,' and runs away at a frog. 

9. To dream ; to flow’. 

My datues, 

Like a fountain, with a hundred fpouts. 

Did run pure blood. Shake/p. Julius Ccefar. 

I command, that the conduit run nothing but ci.iret. Sbak. 
'I'he precious ointment upon the head ran down upon 
Aaron s beard. Pjalm cxxxiii. 2. 

In fome houfes, wainfeots will fweat, fo that they will 
aimed run with water. Bacon’s Natu al Hi/lory. 

Rivers run potable gold. Milton. 

Caicus roll'd a crimfon flood. 

And Thebes ran red with her own natives blood. Drydcn. 
The greated veffel, when full, if you pour in dill, it mud 
run cut feme way, and the more it runs out at one iide, the 
kfs it runs out at the other. Temple. 

Innumerable iflands were covered with flowers, and inter¬ 
woven with Ihining fcas that ran among them. Addifon. 

Her fields he cloath’d, and cheat'd her bladed face 
\Vith ? unning fountains and with fpringing grals. Addi on. 

10 . 1 o be liquid ; to be fluid. 

In lead melted, when it beginneth to congeal, make a 
little hole, in which put quickiilver wrapped m a piece of 
lumen, and it will fix and run no more, and endure the 
hammer. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in fnow, 

'I he mountain hands; nor can the riling fun 

Unfix her frods, and teach ’em how to run. Addifon. 

As wax diflolves, as ice begins to sun, 

And trickle into drops before the fun, 

S'o melts the youth. Addifon's Ovid’s Metam. 

7 1. To be fufible ; to melt. 

Her form glides through me, and my heart gives way ; 
This iron heart, which no impreflion took 
From wars, melts down, and runs, if die but look. Drydcn. 
Suffcx iron ores run freely in the lire. IVoodward. 

Your iron mud not bum in the fire; that is, run or melt; 
for then it will be brittle. Moxon's Mecb. Exert. 

T2. To pafs ; to proceed. 

You, having run through fo much publick bufinefs, have 
found out the lecret fo little known, that there is a time to give 
it over. Temple’s Mifcedanies. 

If there remains an eternity to us after the Ihort revolution 
of time, we fo fwiftly run over here, ’tis clear, that all the 
happinefs, that can be imagined in this fleeting date, is not 
valuable in refpebt of the future. Locke. 

73. To go away; to vanifh. 

As fad as our time runs , w r e fhould be very glad in mod 
parts of our lives that it ran much fader. Addifon. 

14. To have a legal courfe ; to be pradlifed. 

Cudoms run only upon our goods imported or exported, 
and that but once for all; whereas intered runs as w'ell upon 
our drips as goods, and mud be yearly paid. Child. 

15. To have a courfe in any direction. 

A hound runs counter, and yet draw's dry foot well. Ska. 

Little is tne wifdom, where the flight 
So runs againfl all reafon. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

That punifhment follows not in this life the breach of this 
rule, and confequently has not the force of a law, in coun¬ 
tries where the generally allowed pradtice runs counter 
to it, is evident. Locke. 

Had the prefent war run againfl us, and all our attacks upon 
the enemy been vain, it might look like a degree of frenzy 
to be determined on fo impracticable an undertaking. Addif. 

16. To pafs in thought or fpecch. 

Cou’d you hear the annals of our fate; 

Through fuch a train of woes if I Ihould run , 

The day wou’d fooner than the tale be done. Drydcn. 
By reading, a man antedates his life ; and this way of run¬ 
ning up beyond one’s nativity, is better than Plato’s pre- 
exidence. Collier. 

Virgil, in his firfl Georgick, has run into a fet of pre¬ 
cepts foreign to his fubjeefl. “ Addifon s Bjfay on the Georgicks. 

Raw and injudicious writers propofe one thing for their 
fubjedt, and run ofl' to another. Felton. 

17. To be mehtioned curforily or in few words. 

The whole runs on fliort, like articles in an account, 
whereas, if the fubjedt were fully explained, each of them 
might take up half a page. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

iS. To have a continual tenour of any kind. 

Difcourfes ran thus among the cleared obfervers : it was 


19 


25 


26 


RUN 

(aid, that the prince, without any imaginable flaiii of his r- 
ligion, had, by the light of foreign courts, much corrobo* 
rated his judgement. ft., a- , 

^The king’s ordinary Ayle runneth , our fovereign £rd ^ 

To be bulled upon. aunderfm. 

His grifly beard his penfive bofom fought. 

And all on Laufus ran his reltlcfs thought. Dr-d- 

When we defire any thing, oar minds run wholly on the 
good ctrcumdances of it; when ’tis obtained, our minds 
wholly on the bad ones. n . 

20. I o be popularly known. W, J • 

Men gave them their own names, by which they run a 

great while in Rome. Temple 

21. To have reception, fuccefs, or continuance. 

22. i o go on by (uccefTion of parts. 

She law with joy the line immortal run. 

Each fire imprefl, and glaring in his foil. p ou 

23. To proceed in a train of condudf. ’ 

It you lufpend your indignation againfl my brother, till you 

can derive from him better tellimony of his intent, you fhould 

r “* a ccr ‘ a ! n courfe - Shakefp. King Lear 

24. 1 o pafs into fome change. 

Is it really deiirable, that there fhould be fuch a being i n 
the world as takes care of the frame of it, that it do not'rim 
into confufion, and ruin mankind ? Tillotfon 

W ondcr at my patience; 

Have I not caufe to rave, and beat my bread. 

To rend my heart with grief, and run didradted. Addifon. 
To pafs. J 

W e have many evils to prevent, and much danger to run 

throu S h - . Taylor. 

I o proceed in a certain order. 

bay yet wants much of his race to run. Ml ten. 

I hus in a circle runs the peafant’s pain. 

And the year rolls within itlelf again.* Drydcn. 

This church is very rich in relicks, which run up as high 
as Daniel and Abraham. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Milk by boiling will change to yellow, and run through all 
the intermediate degrees, tilfit flops in an intcnic red. Arb. 

27. To be in force. 

The owner hath incurred the forfeiture of eight years pro¬ 
fits of his lands, before he comcth to the knowledge of the 
procefs that runneth againfl him. Baton. 

1 he time of Alliance fliall not commence or run till after 
conteflation of luit. Aylife's Parergon. 

28. To be generally received. 

Neither was he ignorant what -report ran of himfelf, and 
how he had lod the hearts of his fubje&s. Knollet. 

29. 'Fo be carried on in any manner. 

ConcelTions, that run as high as any, tire mod charitable 
proteflants make. Atterbury. 

In popilh countries the power of the clergy runs higher, 
ami excommunication is more formidable. Ayllfe's Parergon. 

30. To have a track or courfe. 

Searching the ulcer with my probe, the finus run up above 
the orifice. IVfeman’s Surgery. 

One led me over thofe parts of the mines, where metalline 
veins run. Boyle. 

31. To pafs progreflively. 

1 he planets do not of themfelves move in curve lines, 
but are kept in them by fome attractive force, which, if once 
fufpended, they would for ever run out in right lines. Cheyne. 

32. 'Fo make a gradual progrefs. 

The wing’d colonics 

There fettling, feize the fweets the blofloms yield, 

And a low murmur runs along the field. Pope. 

33. To be predominant. 

This run in the head of a late writer of natural hiftory, 
who is not wont to have the mod lucky hits in the condudt 
of his thoughts. IVoodward on Fojftls. 

34. To tend in growth, 

A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds; therefore 
let him feafonably water the one, and deflroy the other. Bee. 

35. To grow exuberantly. 

Jofeph is a fruitful bough, whofc branches run over the 
wall. Genejis xlix. 22. 

Study your race, or the foil of your family will dwindle into 
cits or run into wits. Taller, N° 75 ’ 

If the richncfs of the ground caufe turnips to run to leaves, 
treading down the leaves will help their rooting. Mortimer. 

In fome, who have run up to men without a liberal educa¬ 
tion, many great qualities are darkened. Felton. 

Magnanimity may run up to profulion or extravagance. Pope. 

36. To excern pus or matter. 

Whether his flefli run with bis iflue, or be flopped, it is 
his uncleannels. Leviticus xnu 3 - 

37. To become irregular; to change to fomething wild. 

Many have run out of their wits for women, x Efdr. i' - - 

Our king return’d. 

The mufe ran mad to fee her exil’d lord ; 

On the crack’d flage the bedlam heroes roar’d. Granville- 
S 38. 
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To get by artifice or fraud. 

Hath publick faith, like a young heir, 

For this tak’n up all forts of ware, 

And run int’ ev’ry tradefman’s book, 

’Till both turn’d bankrupts. FIudibras,p. i. 

Run in trufl, and pay for it out of your wages. Swift. 
To fall hy hade, pallion, or folly into fault or misfortune. 

If thou rememb’refl not the flighted folly. 

That ever love did make thee run into; 

'Thou had not lov’d. Shakefp. As You Like it. 

Solyman himfelf, in puniflring the perjury of another, ran 
into wilful perjury himfelf, perverting the commendation of 
juftice, which lie had fo much defired by his moll bloody anJ 
unjufl fcntence. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

From not ufing it right, come all thofe midakes we run 
into in our endeavours after happinefs. Locke. 

40. To fall ; to pafs. 

In the middle of a rainbow, the colours are fufHciently di- 
ftinguiflied ; hut near the borders they run into one another, 
fo that you hardly know how to limit the colours. IVatts. 

41. 'Fo have a general tendency. 

Temperate climates run into moderate governments, and 
the extremes into defpotick power. Swift. 

42. To proceed as on a ground or principle. 

It is a confederating with him, to whom the facrifice is 
offered : for upon that the apodie’s argument runs. Atterbury. 

43. To go on with violence. 

Tarquin, running into all the methods of tyranny, after a 
cruel reign was expelled. Swift. 

44. To Ron after. To ilarch for; to endeavour at, though 
out of the way. 

The mind, upon the fuggedion of any new notion, runs 
after fimilies, to make it the dearer to itfelf, which, though 
ir may be ufeful in explaining cur thoughts to others, is no 
right method to fettle true notions in ourfelves. Locke. 

45. To Run away with. 'Fo hurry without confent. 

Thoughts will not be directed what objects to purfue, but 

run away with a man in puriuit of thofe ideas they have in 
view. . _ Locke. 

46. To Run in with. To dole ; to comply. 

I hough Ramus run in with the firfl reformers of learning, 
in his oppofilion to Ariflotle; yet he has given us a plaulibte 
fyflem. Baker. 

47. To Run on. To be continued. 

If, through our too much fccurity, the fame fliould run on, 
foon might we feel our ell ate brought to thofe lamentable 
tcims, whereof tnis hard and heavy lentcncc was by one of 
the ancients uttered. Hooker. 

48. To Run over. To be fo full as to overflow. 

He fills his familh’d maw, his mouth runs o'er 
With unchew'd models, while he churns the gore. Dryd. 

49. To be fo much as to overflow. 

Milk while it boils, or wine while it works, run over the 
veflels they are in, and poilefs more place than when they 

W T£° 01 ' ^ , Digby on Bodies. 

50. To Run out. To be at an end. 

Y hen a leafe had runout, he ftipulated with the tenant to 
reltgn up twenty acres, without Itffening his rent, and no 
great abatement of the fine. Swift. 

51. To Run out. Tofpread exuberantly. ^ 

Infectile animals, for want of blood, run all out into 

TT , Hammond. 

i he zeal of love runs out into fuckers, like a fruitful 

trC £‘ . Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

. papers arc written with regularity; others run out 

into the wildnds of eflays. 

52. 7 a Run out. To expatiate. 

Nor is it fufficicm to run out into beautiful digrelfions, un- 

efs they are fomething of a piece with the main defign of 

On e T r m ***** E &> «* th < Georgicks. 
Hocus occafions > fllc run ” ut extravagantly in praife of 
tl , , . Arbutbnot. 

ey eep to their text, and run out upon the power of 
the pope, to the diminution of councils. P Baker 

a r h ' S ^ U<Jsmcnt ’ in not letting his fancy runout 
mto long defections Broome's Notes on tie Odje 

S 3 - Fo Run out. To be waded or exhauded. J 

He- hath run out himfelf, and led forth 
His defp’rate party with him; blown together 
Aids of all kinds. Bcnj. John 

lh eflate runs out and mortgages arc maac. 

Their fortune lum'd, and their feme betray’d 
t rom growing riches with good cheer, ‘ 

J o running out by flarving here. 

So little gets for what lhe gives. 

We really wonder how (he lives ! 

And had her flock been lefs, no doubt. 

To RuN. m ^.^ aVC 1<>n ® a ^° run oul ‘ 

*• pierce; to dab. 

lovefonf C,nCO iS a ' reaJy dcad > ™ 


Spectator. 


[on's Catiline. 


Swift, 


through tlie ear with a 
Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
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Hipparchus, going to marry, confulted Philander upon the 
occafion; Philander reprefented his miflrel's in fuch flrong 
colours, that the next morning he received a challenge, and 
before twelve he was run through the body. Spectator . 

. 7'o force; to d rive. 

In nature, it is not convenient to eonfider every diflerence 
that is in things, and divide them into diflinid dafles : this 
will run us into particulars, and wc flrall be able to edabliih 
no general truth. Locke. 

Though putting the mind unprepared upon an unufual Arefa 
may dil'couraze it, yet this mud not run it, by an over-great 
fliynefs of difficulties, into a lazy fauntring about ordinary 
things. . Locke. 

To force into any way or form. 

Some, ufed to mathematical figures, give a preference to 
the methods of that fcience in divinity or politick enquiries; 
others, accuflomed to retired lpecujations, run natural phi- 
lofophy into metaphyfica! notions. Locke. 

What is railed in the day, fettles in the night; and its 
cold runs the thin juices into thick fizy fubflances. Cheyne. 

The daily complaifance of gentlemen runs ihcm into va¬ 
riety of ex'preffions; whereas your fcholars are more dole, 
and frugal of their words. Felton on lhe Criticks. 

To drive with violence. 

They ran the (hip aground. Ails xxvii. 41. 

This proud Turk offered fcornfully to pafs by without 
vailing, which the Venetian captains not enduring, fet upon 
him with fuch fury, that the Turks were enforced to run both 
their gallies on lhore. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

A talkative perfon ’ ur.s himfelf upon great inconveniencies, 
by blabbing out his own or others fecrets. Ray. 

To melt. 

The purefl gold mud b srun and waflied. Felton. 

To incur. 

He runneth two dangers, that he (hall not be Faithfully 
counfcled, and that he (hall have hurtful counfel given. Bacon. 

7 he tale I tell is only of a cock. 

Who had not run the hazard of his life. 

Had he believ’d his dream, and not his wife. Drydcn. 
Confider the hazard I have run to fee you here. Drydcn. 
O that I could now prevail with any one to count up what 
he hath got by his mod beloved fins, what a dreadful danger 
he runs. Calamy. 

I (hall run the danger of being fufpedled to have forgot 
what I am about. Locke. 

To venture; to hazard. 

He would himfelf be in the Highlands to'reccive them, 
and run his fortune with them. Clarcnaon. 

Fake here her reliques and her gods, to run 
With them thy fate, with them new walls expetd. Denh. 

A wretched exil’d crew 
Relolv’d, and willing under my command. 

To run all hazards both of fifa and land. Dtyden. 

To import or export without duty. 

Heavy impoiitions lellen the import, afel are a drong temp¬ 
tation of running goods. ^ Swift. 

9. To profccute in thought. 

7 o tun the world back to its firfl original, and view na¬ 
ture in its cradle, to trace the outgoings of the ancient of days 
in the fird indance of his creative power, is a refearch too 
great for mortal enquiry. South 

The world hath not flood fo long, but we can dill run it 
up to thofe artlels ages, when mortals lived by plain nature. 

..... „ , Bur net's Theory of the Earth. 

J would gladly underdand the formation of a (oul, and run 
it up to its p unit um J aliens. Collier 

I have chofen to prefent you with fome peculiar thoughts! 
rather than run a nccdlefs treatiie upon the iubjeft at length. 

10. Topufli. F * ten ' 

Some Engl 1 (h fpeakers run their hands into their pockets, 
others look with great attention on a piece of blank paper. Add. 

11. Jo Kun doicn. To chaie to wearinefs. 

I hey ran down a flag, and the afs divided the orev very 

J’ivrL/ t « L-EHr.de, r.ul 

12. To Run doivn. Tocrulh; to overbear. 

I hough out-nurnber’d, overthrown, 

And by the fate of war run down, 

7 heir duty never was defeated. Hudibras , t. iii 

onie corrupt affoilions in the foul urge him on with luch 
impetuous fury, that, when we fee a man overborn an. un 

Wdieamu-’’ WC CaiU10t but the perfon, while we ab 

It is no luch hard matter to convince or run°dfw la urun- 
kar J , and to anlwcr any pretences he can alledge tor his 

-p. South's Sermons. 

1 he common cry 

Then ran you down for your rank loyalty. £>nden 

*3. A* 

ob!iot\o’hccyc m ""***>> remarked*1, what U 
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I {hall not run over all the particulars, that would fhew 
what pains are ufed to corrupt children. Lode. 

14. To Run over. To confidcr curforily. 

Thefc four every man ihould run over , before he cenfure 
the works he (hall view. JVotton's Architecture. 

If we run over the other nations of Europe, we {hall only 
pafs through fo many different feenes of poverty. Addifon. 

15. To run through. 

Should a man run over the whole circle of earthly pleafures, 
he would be forced to complain that pleafure was not fatis- 
faCVion. South. 

Run. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Act of running. 

The afs fets up a hideous bray, and fetches a run at them 
open-mouth. L’EJlrange’s Fables. 

2. Courfe ; motion. 

Want of motion, whereby the run of humours is flayed, 
furthers putrefaction. Bacon. 

3. Flow ; cadence. 

He no where ufes any foftnefs, or any run of verfes to 
pleafe the ear. Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

4. Courfe ; procefs. 

5. Way of management; uncontrolled courfe. 

Talk of fome other fubjeCt; the thoughts of it make me 
mad ; our family mult have their run. Arbuthnot. 

6. Long reception ; continued fuccefs. 

It is impoflible for detached papers to have a general run 
or long continuance, if not diverfified with humour. Addifon. 
'7. Modifli clamour. 

You cannet but have obferved, what a violent run there is 
among too many weak people againft univerfity education. Sw. 
8. At the long Run. In fine ; in conclufion ; at the end. 

They produce ill-conditioned ulcers, for the moft part 
mortal in the long run of the difeafe. IVifeman. 

Wickednefs may profper for a while, but at the long run, 
he that fets all knaves at work, w ill pay them. L’Efrange. 

Shuffling may ferve for a time, but truth will moft certainly 
carry it at the long run. L'EJlrange. 

Hath falfhood proved at the long run more for the advance¬ 
ment of his eftate than truth ? Tillotfon. 

Runagate, n.f. [corrupted from renegat, Fr.] A fugitive; 
rebel; apoftate. 

The wretch compel’d, a runagate became. 

And learn’d what ill a miier ftate doth breed. Sidney. 
God bringeth the prifoners out of captivity; but letteth 
the runagates continue in fcarcenels. Pfalm lxviii. 6. 

I dedicate myfelf to your fwcet pleafure. 

More noble than that runagate to your bed. Shakcfp. 

As Cain, after he had flain Abel, had no certain abiding ; 
fo the Jews, after they had crucified the fon of God, be¬ 
came runagates. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the IVorld. 

Ru'naway. n. f. [run and ait'ay.] One tint flies from dan¬ 
ger j a fugitive. 

Come at once, 

For the clofe night doth play the runaway , 

And we are ftaid for. Shakcfp. 

Thou runaway , thou cow’ard, art thou fled ? 

Speak in fome buffi; where doft thou hide thy head ?Shak. 
Ru'ndle. n.f. [corrupted from roundlc, of round.] 

1. A round ; a ftep of a ladder. 

The angels did not fly, but mounted the ladder by degrees; 
we arc to confidcr the fevcral flops and rundles we are to af- 
cend by. Dnppa. 

2. A peritrochium ; fomething put round an axis. 

The third mechanical faculty. Ailed axis in peritrochio, con- 
fifts of an axis or cylinder, having a run die about it, wherein 
are faftened divers fpokes, by which the whole may be 
turned round. Irilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

Ru'ndlet. n.f. [perhaps runlet or roundlct.] A (mail barrel. 
Set a rundlet of verjuice overagainft the fun in fummer, to 
fee whether it will fweeten. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Rung. pret. and part. pafl. of ring. 

The heav’ns and all the conftellations rung. . Milton. 
Ru'nnel. n.f. [from run.] A rivulet; a ftnall brook. 

With murmur loud, down from the mountain’s fide, 

A little runnel tumbled neere the place. Fairfax. 

Ru'nner. n. f. [from run.] 

1. One that runs. 

2. A racer. 

Fore-fpent with toil, as runners with a race, 

I lay me down a little while to breathe. o a ejp. 

Here thofe that in the rapid courfe dcligh^ 

The rival runners without order Hand. Dry den. 

■2. A meflengcr. , , , 

To Tonfon or Lintot his lodgings arc better known than 
to the runners of the poft-officc. Swift to Pope. 

4. A fhooting fprig. . . ... 

In every root there will be one runner , which hath little 

buds on it, which may be cut into. Mortimer. 

c. One of the ftones of a mill. .. . 

J The mill goes much heavier by the ftonc they call the 

runner, being fo large. ^AinC 

6. A bird. * A,n J' 


R U S 

Ru'nnet. n. f. [jej-.unnen, Saxon, coagulated.] A liquor- 
made by fteeping the ffomach of a calf in hot water, and 
ufed to coagulate milk for curds and cheefe. It is fomedmes 
written rennet. 

The milk of the fig hath the quality of runnel to gather 
cheefe. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, 

It coagulates the blood, as runnet turns milk. More. 

The milk in the ftomach of calves, coagulated by the 
runnet , is rendered fluid by the gall in the duodenum. Arb 

Ru'nnion. n.f. [regnant , Fr. lcrubbing.J A paltry feurvy 
wretch. 

You witch! you poulcat! you runnion ! Shakefp. 

Runt. n.f. [mute, in the Teutonick diale&s, fignifics a bull or 
cow, and is ufed in contempt by us for fmall cattle ; as kefyl, 
the Wel£h term for a horfe, is ufed for a worthlefs horle.] 
Any animal fmall below the natural growth of the kind. 

Reforming Tweed 

Hath fent us runts even of her church’s breed. CUaveland. 

Of tame pigeons, are cropers, carriers, and / unts. JValton. 

This overgrown runt has ftruck off' his heels, lowered his 
foretop, and contracted his figure. Addifon. 

Ru'ption. n.f. [ruptus, Lat.] Breach ; folution of continuity. 

The plenitude of vefiels or plethora caules an extravafa- 
tion of blood, by ruption or apertion. IVifeman. 

Ru'pture. n. f. [rupture, Fr. from ruptus, Lat.] 

1. The aCt of breaking; ftate of being broken; folution of 
continuity. 

Th’ egg, 

Burfting with kindly rupture , forth difclos’d 

Their callow young. Milton. 

A lute firing will bear a hundred weight without rupture , 
but at the fame time cannot exert its elaiticity. Arbuthnot. 

The diets of infants ought to be extremely thin, fuch as 
lengthen the fibres without rupture. Arbuthnot. 

2. A breach of peace ; open hoftility. 

When the parties, that divide the commonwealth, come 
to a rupture, it feems every man’s duty to chufe a fide. Swift. 

3. Burftennefs ; hernia ; preternatural eruption of the gut. 

The rupture of the groin or ferotum is the moft common 
fpccies of hernia. Sharp's Surgery. 

To Ru'pture. v. a. [from the noun.] To break; toburft; 
to fufter difruption. 

The veflels of the brain and membranes, if ruptured, ab- 
forb the extravafated blood. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Rupturewort, n.f. [herniaria, Lat.] A plant. 

The calyx of rupturewort is quadrifid, or, for the moft 
part, quinquefid, and expanded in form of a ftar, having 
five ftamina in the centre: the fruit, which grows in the bot¬ 
tom of the flower, becomes a membranaceous, furrowed, 
round capfulc, which is divided into eight cells, each of 
which contains one fmall pointed feed. Miller. 

RU'RAL. adj. [rural, Fr. ruialis, from rura, Lat.] Country; 
exifting in the country, not in cities; fuiting the country; 
rcfcmbling the country. 

Lady, referved to do paftor company honour. 

Joining your fwcet voice to the rural mulickoi defert. 

Here is a rural fellow, 

That will not be deny’d your highnds’ prefcncc; 

He brings you figs. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

We turn 

To where the filver Thames firft rural grows. Thomfon. 
Rurality. ) n. f. [from rural.] The quality of being 

Did. 

inhabitant of the 


Did. 

Diet. 


1 n • . 

Ru'ealness. J rural 

Ru'ricolist. n. f. [ruricola, Lat.] 
country. 

Ru'rigenous. adj. [rura and gigno, 
country. 

RUSE. n.f. [French.] Cunning; artifice; little ftratagem; 
trick ; wile; fraud ; deceit. A French word neither elegant 
nor ncceflary. 

I might here add much concerning the wiles and ruUh 
which thefc timid creatures ufc to lave thcmfclves. Ray. 

RUSH, n.f [pipe, Saxon.] 

1. A plant. 

A rufh hath a flower compofcd of many leaves, which are 
placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a role ; from the 
centre of which rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a 
fruit or hulk, which is generally three-cornered, opening into 
three parts, and full of roundilli feeds : they are piantc 
with great care on the banks of the fca in Holland, m 
order to prevent the water from walhing away the earth, 
for the roots of thefc rufhes fallen themielvcs very dap m 
the ground, and mat thcmfclves near the furfacc, fo 
hold the earth clofely together. 

He taught me how to know a man in love; in which cage 
of rufhes 1 am lure you are not prifoner. Shalcjp. 

Man but a rujh againft Othello’s breaft. 

And he retires. Shakefp Othello. 

Is fupper ready, the houfe trimm’d. rufhes ftrcvv J, f0 
webs fwept ? Shakefp. Taming of the S ret ■ 

Your farm requites your pains; 

Though rujhes overlpread the neighb’ring plains. 
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, Any thing proverbially worthlefs. 

Not a rich matter, whether apeB go on four legs or two. 

L’EJlrange. 

What occafion haft thou to give up, John Bull’s friend- 
fliin is not worth a rujh. Arbuthnot's Hifl. of John Bull. 

■Rush-candle, n. f [rujh and candle .] A Imall blinking 
taper, made by ftripping a rufh, except one fmall ftripc of the 
bark which holds the pith together, and dipping it in tallow. 
Be it moon or fun, or what you pleafe ; 

And if you pleafe to call it a rujh-candle, 

Henceforth it {hall be fo for me. 

If your influence be quite darn’d up 
With black ufurping miffs, fome gentle taper. 

Though a rufo-candle from the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 


Shakefp. 


RHHHH Milton. 

To Rush. v. n. [hpeoyan, Saxon.] To move with violence; 
to go on with tumultuous rapidity. 

The liers in wait hafted and rufhed upon Gibeah. Judges. 
Gorgias removed out of the camp by night, to the end he 
might ’rufh upon the camp of the Jews. 1 Mac■. iv. 2. 

Every one that was a warrior rufhed out upon them. Judith . 
Armies rufh to battle in the clouds. Milton. 

Why wilt thou rufh to certain death, and rage 
In rafh attempts beyond thy tender age, 

Betray’d by pious love ? Dryden’s Virgil, 

Defperate Ihould he rujh, and lofc his life, 

With odds opprefs’d. Dryden’s /Ends. 

They will always ftrive to be good chriftians, but never 
think it to be a part of religion, to rufh into the office of 
princes or minifters. Sprat. 

You fay, the fca 

Does with its waves fall backward to the Weft, 

And, thence repell’d, advances to the Eaft; 

While this revolving motion does indure, 

The deep muft reel, and rujh from fhoar to {hoar. Blackm. 

With a rujhing found til’ alVembly bend 
Diverfc their flops. Pope’s Odyffey. 

Now funk the fun from his acrca! height. 

And o’er the fliaded billows rujh'd the night. Pope. 

At firft an azure flieet it rufhes broad. 

Then whit’ning by degrees, as prone it falls, 

Dafli’d in a cloud of foam, it fends aloft 
A hoary mift. Thomfon. 

Rush. n.f. [from the verb.] Violent courfe. 

A gentleman of his train fpurred up his horfe, and with * 
violent rujh fevered him from the duke. 

Him while frcfli and fragant time 
Cherifht in his golden prime, 

Ere Hebe’s hand had overlaid 
His fmooth checks with a downy {hade. 

The rufh of death’s unruly wave 
Swept him off - into his grave. 

Aufter fpy’d him, 

Cruel Aufter thither hy’d him. 

And with the rujh of one rude blaft. 

Sham’d not fpitefully to cafl: 

All his leaves fo frefti, fo fwcet. 

And laid them trembling at his feet. 

Ru'sHY. adj. [from r.fo.] 


JVotton. 


Crafhaw. 


Crajhaw. 

Abounding with rufhes. 

In rufhy grounds, fprings are found at the firft {pit. M:rt. 

Tlic timid hare to fome lone feat 
Retir’d ; the rufhy fen or rugged furze. ThomJon. 

2. Made of rufhes. J 

What knight like him could tofs the rufhy lance. Tide! 
Lusk. n. f. Hard bread for ftores. 

r . J hC lad - V fcnt n!C divcrs P rcfents of fruits, fugar, and 

R ,v sma. n.f A brown and light iron fubftance, witifhalfas 
much quicklime ftccped in water, the Turkifli women make 
their plilothron, to take off" their hair. Grc-u 

Russet, adj. [roufjet, Fr. ruffus, Lat.] 

1. Reddifhly brown. 

1 he morn, in ruffet mantle clad, 

W a ks o'er the dew of yon high caftward hill. Shale ft, 

Our fummer luch a ruffet livery wears, Jr ‘ 

As in a garment often dy’d appears. Dryden 

'*£**££" for srcy * bu '- if thc * 

3 - Coarfc; homefpun ; ruftick. It is much uf^Ti’dcfcm^ty,ns 
of the manners and drefles of the country, I fuppofc becaufc 
it was formerly the colour of ruftick drefs: h forac oh c 7 

le lufticks fill] die deaths fpun at home with baik, which 
mult make thtm rufjet. ’ " 1,lcn 

1 afiata phrafes, filken terms precife, 
figures pedantical: thefe fummer flies 
Have blown me full of maggot oftentation • 

Henceforth my wooing mind - {hall be expreft 
n rujjet yeas, and houeft kerfy nocs. Shakefp. 


R U S 

Ru'sset. n.f Country d reft. See Russet, adj. 

The Dorick dialed has a fwcctnefr in its cJowatfhfieis, like 
a fair fhephcrdcl's in her country ruffet. Dryden. 

Ru'sset. ln.f A name given to feverai forts of pears cr 

Ru'sseting. > apples from their colour. 

The ruffet pcarmain is a very pleafant fruit, continuing 
long on tire tree, and in the confervatory partakes both of thc 
ruffeting and pearmain in colour and tafte; thc one fide 
being generally ruffet, and thc other ftreaked 
main. 

RUST. n.f. [puj-c, Saxon.] 


like a pear- 
Moi tuner. 


Hudibras. 

Gulliver. 


Dryden. 


' v * ■ J L ‘—i 7 - J 

a. The red defquamadon of old iron. 

This iron began at the length to gather rttfl. Hooker . 

Rufl eaten pikes and fwords in time to come. 

When crooked plows dig up earth’s fertile womb. 

The hulbandinan ftiall oft difeover. May’s Georgicks. 

But Pallas came in fliape of rufl, 

And ’twixt the fpring and hammer thruft. 

Her Gorgon ftiield, which made the cock 
Stand ftift’, as ’twere transform’d to flock. 

My feymitar got fome rufl by the fea water. 

2. The tarnilhed or corroded furface of any metaj. 

By dint of fword his crown he fhall increafe 
And lcour his armour from the rufl of peace. 

3. Lofs of power by inactivity. 

4. Matter bred by corruption or degeneration. 

Let her fee thy facrcd truths cleared from all rufl and drofs 
of human mixtures. King Charles. 

To Rust. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To gather ruft; to have the furface tarni/hed or corroded. 

Her fallow leas, 

Thc darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth reft upon, while that the culter rufls. 

That {hould deracinate fuch favagery. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Our armours now may rufl, our idle feymiters 
Hang by our Tides for ornament, not ufc. Dryden. 

2. To degenerate in idlencfs. 

Muft I rufl in Egypt, never more 
Appear in arms, and be the chief of Greece. 

To Rust, v. a. 

1. To make rufty. 

Keep up your bright fwords, for the dew will ruft them. 

Shakefp. Othello. 

2. To impair by time or inactivity. 

RU'STICAL. adj. [ ruficus , Lat. ruflique, Fr.] Rough ; 
favage ; boiftcrous; brutal; rude. 

# fi e brought me unto fo bare a houfe, that it was th« 
picture of miferable happinefs and rich beggary, ferved only 
by a company of ruf ical villains, full of fweat and duff, nor 
one of them other than a labourer. Sidney. 

This is by a ruf ical feverity to banifli all urbanity, whole 
harmlcfs and confined condition is conliftent with religion. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 
He confounds the flinging and dancing of thc iatires with 
thc ruf ical entertainment of the firft Romans. Dryden. 

Rustically, auv. [from rufical.] Savagely; rudely; in¬ 
elegantly. ’ 

My brother Jaques he keeps at fchool. 

And report (peaks goldenly of his profit; 

For my part he keeps me ruflica/iy at home. Shakefp. 
Qu inti us here was born, 

V hofc fhining plough-Ihare was in furrows worn. 

Met by his trembling wife, returning home. 

And ruficaUy joy’d, as chief of Rome. Dryden 

The<1 ” Uty ° f ^ 

T o RuVi icate. t/. ». [rufieor, Latin.] To refide in the 
country. 

My lady Scudamore, from having ruficated in your com- 
pany too long, pretends to open her eyes for the lake of fcc- 
nig the (un, and to deep becaufc it is night. P c p e 

To Ru'ticate. To banifli into the country. ? 

1 was deeply m love with a milliner, upon which I was 

R IstiS°« 7 r e U "' VCr 7 p,lraf f’ "tflwu*** ever. Spe/f. 

? o, 1 IV f S' rufiatas, horn ruficus, Lat] 

1. Qualities of one that lives in the country; fimplicity • art- 
lelsncfs ; rudenefs; favagenefs. P } * 

fZ h a Zr ( T d himfclfat3ll > ^ownifli, vourg man, who, 
falling before the queen of the fairies, defired that he mieht 
hat-e the atchicvemcit of any adventure, which, during the 
-ft, might happen; that being granted, he refted him on 
the floor, unht for a better place by his ruf icily. St>enter 

exureft in VCCtnCfS 2? ru J Hat / of a P aft ^l cannot be fo vve’i 

Saiss ■* in,h ' Gr “ i£ * 


22 F- 


-22 Z 


Ru'stick. 
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RYE 

The ground hereof was the obfervation of this part ; n A 
after immoderate venery, and about the end of the r » 

2- [Route, Fr.] The track of a cart wheel. ‘ 

RUTH. n.f. [from rue.] Mercy; pity; tendernefs; fcZj 
for the milery of another. 

I he Britons, by Maximilian laid way 
With wretched miferies and woful ruth. 

Were to thofe Pagans made an open prey. Fa Du 
All ruth r^mnaflirtn __ J — X* 


Rairfa 


Rairfa 


tor. 


Milk 


ML 


All ruth, compaflion, mercy he forgot. 

She fair, he full of balhfulnefs and truth 
Lov’d much, hop’d little, and defued nought; 

He durft not (peak, by fuit to purchafe ruth. 

The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Chofen thou halt ; and they that overween. 

And at thy growing virtues fret their fplccn, 

No anger find in thee, but pity and nth. 

Ru'thful. adj. [ruth and full.] Rueful; woful; forrwful 
i he inhabitants leldom take a ruthful and reaving CXD ' 
rience of thofe harms, which infeftious dileafcs carry with 

them - Carew’c Survey of Cornwall 

Ruthfully. adv. [from ruthful A 

1. Woful ly; fadly. 

The flower of horfe and foot, loft by the valour of the 
enemy, ruthfully perifhed. Kno/les’s Hi/lory of the Turks 

2. Sorrowfully; mournfully. 

Help me, ye baneful birds, whofe fhrieking found 
Is fign of dreary death, my deadly cries 
Moft ruthfully to tune. Spenfer's Pajlorals. 

3. Wofully. In irony. 

By this Minerva’s friend bereft 
Oileades of that rich bowl, and left his lips, nofe, eyes 
( Ruthfully fmear’d. Chapman's Iliads. 

Ru'thless. adj. [from ruth.] Cruel; pitilefs; uncomnal- 
fionate; barbarous. 

What is Edward but a ruthlefs fea ? 

What Clarence but a quickfand of deceit? 

The ruthlefs flint doth cut my tender feet; 

And when I ftart, the cruel people laugh. 

His archers circle me; my reins they wound. 

And ruthlefs flicd my gall upon the ground. 

Their rage the hoftile powers reft rain. 

All but the ruthlefs monarch of the main. 

To ruthlefs deeds, blind rage, and fell revenge, 

Their fervid lpirits fires. Thomfon's Summer. 

Ru'thlessness. n.f. [from ruthlefs.] Want of pity. 
Ru'thlesly. adv. [from ruthlefs.] Without pity; cruelly; 
barbaroufly. 

Ru'ttier. n.f. [routine, Fr.] A dire&ion of the road or 
courfe at fea. 

Ru'ttish. adj. [from rut.] Wanton; libidinous; falacious; 
luftful; lecherous. 

That is an advertifement to one Diana, to take heed of 
the allurement of count Roufdlon, a foolifh idle boy; but for 
all that very ruttift). Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

Rye. n.f. [pyje, Saxon.] 

l. A coarfe kind of bread corn. 

Between the acres of the rye, 

Thefe pretty country folks would lye. Shcktjp. 

Rye is more acrid, laxative, and lefs nourifhing than 
wheat. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

2■ A difeafe in a hawk. Ain). 

Rye'crass. n.f. A kind of ftronggrafs. 

Some fow ryegrafs with the corn at Michaelmas. Mortimer • 


Shakefp, 

Shakefp, 

Semdji, 

Pope. 


RUT 

Ru'stick. adj. [rujlicus , Lat.] 

1. Rural; country. 

By Lelius willing milling was the odds of the Iberian fide, 
and continued fo in the next by the excellent running of a 
knight, though foftered fo by the mules, as many times the 
very rujlick people left both their delights and profits to harken 
to his fongs. Sidney, b. ii. 

2 . R«ide ; untaught; inelegant. 

An ignorant clown cannot learn fine language or a courtly 
behaviour, when his rujlick airs have grown up with him till 
the age of forty'. Watts's Logick. 

3. Brutal; favage. 

My foul foreboded I fhould find the bow’r 
Of fome fell monfter, fierce with barb’rous pow’r ; 

Some rujlick wretch, who liv’d in heav’n’s defpight. 
Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. Pope. 

4. Artlefs ; honeft; fimple. 

5. Plain; unadorned. 

An altar ftood, rujlick , of grafly ford. Milton. 

With unguents fmooth the polifh’d marble Ihone, 
Where ancient Neleus fat, a rujlick throne. Pope. 

Ru'stick. n.f. A clown; a fwain; an inhabitant of the 
country. 

As nothing is fo rude and infolent as a wealthy rujlick, all 
this his kindnefs is overlooked, and his perfon moft unwor¬ 
thily railed at. South. 

Ru'stiness. n.f. [from rufly.] The ftate of being rufty. 

To Ru'stle. v. n. [hjujrlan, Saxon.] To make a low con¬ 
tinued rattle; to make a quick fucccflion of (mail noifes. 

Let not the creaking of fhoes, nor the rujlling of filks, be¬ 
tray thy poor heart to woman. Shakejp. King Lear. 

He is coming; I hear the ftraw rujlle. Shakefp. 

This life 

Is nobler than attending for a check ; 

Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble ; 

Prouder, than rujlling in unpaid-for filk. Shakefp. 

Thick lwarm’d, both on the ground, and in the air 
Brufti’d with the hifs of rujlling wings. Milton. 

As when we fee the winged winds engage, 

Rujlling from ev’ry quarter of the Iky, 

North, Eaft, and Weft, in airy fwiftnefs vy. Granville. 

All begin the attack ; 

Fans clap, filks rtjlle, and tough whalebones crack. Pope. 

Not lefs their number than the milk-white fwans, 

, That o’er the winding of Cyafter’s fprings. 

Stretch their long necks, end clap their rujlling wings. Po. 

Ru'sty. adj. [from rujl.] 

1. Covered with ruft ; infected with ruft. 

After a long calm of peace, he was left engaged in a war 
with a rujly fword and empty purfe. Howcl. 

Part fcour the rujly Ihiclds with feam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dryden's Ainas. 

2. Impaired by inactivity’. 

Heitor, in his dull and long continued truce. 

Is rujly grown. Shakefp. Troilus and CreJJida. 

To Rut. v. n. [ruit, Fr.] To defire to ccyjie together. Ufed 
of deer. 

Rut. n.f. [rut, Fr.] 

1. Copulation of deer. 

The time of going to rut of deer is in September; for that 
they need the whole fummer’s feed to make them fit for ge¬ 
neration : and if rain come about the middle of September, 
they go to rut fomewhat the fooncr. Bacon. 


2. 




SAB 

Has in Englilh the fame hilling found as in other 
tK ’ languages, and unhappily prevails in fo many of our 
^ words that it produces in the car ol a foreigner a 
» J ^ continued fibilation. 

^ In the beginning of words it has invariably its 
natural and genuine found : in the middle it is fometimes ut¬ 
tered with a llronger appulfe of the tongue to the palate, like 
ss; as rofe, rofeate, rofy, ofier, tiofel, rejident, huiy, bufinefs. It 
fometimes keeps its natural found ; as toofe, defignation ; for 
which I know not whether any rules can be given. 

In the end of monofyllables it is fometimes s, as in this ; 
and fometimes z, as in as, has ; and generally where es ftanJs 
in verbs for eth, as gives. It feems to be eftablilhed as 
a rule, that no noun lingular fhould end with f fingle: there¬ 
fore in words written with diphthongs, and naturally long, an 
e is neverthelefs added at the end, as goofe, hauj'e-, and where 
the fyllable is (hoit the/ is doubled, and was once Jfe, as afs, 
anciently ajjir, wildernefs, anciently v.ilderncJJi ; dill refs, an¬ 
ciently diflrejfc. 

SABA'OTH. ,n.f. [An Hebrew word ftgnifying reft-. [abbot, 
SA'BBATH. 5 French ; f datum, Latin.] 
t. A day appointed by God among the Jews, and from them 
eftablilhed among Chriftians for ptiblick worlhip ; the feventh 
day fet apart from works of labour to be employed in piety. 
Holy Lord God of falaoth. Common Prayer. 

I purpofc, 

And by our holy J'abbath have I fworn. 

To have the due and forfeit of my bond. Shakefpeare. 

Glad w’e return’d up to the coafts of light, 

E n fabbath ev’ning. Mhm 

Here ev’ry day was fabbath : only free 
From hours of pray’r, for hours of charity. 

Such as the Jews from fervilc toil rclcaft, 

Where works of mercy were a part of reft: 

Such as bleft angels exercife above, 

Vary’d with facred hymns and acts of love ; 

Such Jabbaths as that one Ihe now enjoys, 

Ev’n that perpetual one, which Ihe employs: 

For fuch vicillitudes in hcav’n there are. 

In praife alternate, and alternate pray’r. Drvden 

Intermiflion of pain or forrow; time of reft. 

Never any fabbath of rcleafe 
Could free his travels and afflictions deep. Daniel's C. War. 

Nor can his blcfled foul look down from heav’n 
Or break th’ eternal fabbath of his reft, 

To fee her miferies on earth. jy, > 

Peaceful fleep out the Jabbath of the tomb. 

And wake to raptures in a life to come. p ah . 

ellVuTuVs*- C/^Aand break.] Violator of 
the fabbath by labour or vvickednefs 

* -is p,„ ugh 

SABBA'TtcAE adjf [fabbaticus, Lat fobbati q ue,Yr 

minion ,hC “ ^ringing i L- 

I he appointment and obfervanceof the fabbatical year and 

Latin] obferva,,ce ° fr thc 

Sa bine, n.f [fibine , Fr. fabina, Latin ] A plant, 
into anv formT *1 ™ ke finc l hcti ^ s » ^d may he brought 

common,* 

Sa 'ele. *./ [zih( i^ Latin ] Fur. P Mrt ‘^ 

being the o ( ^ brOU S ht out of Ruflia, 

perfe&nefs of thVco£ ur o the l '' f ‘ )r thc 

he hTtadTil rTch csp^XF?’ 

“'»• [ r.J Mick. A word ufed by heralds and poets. 


SAC 


By this the drooping daylight ’gan to fade, 

And yield his room to fad fucceeding night. 

Who with her [able mantle ’gan to (hade 
The face of earth, and ways of living wight. Fairy Jhieen. 

With him inthron’d 
Sat fable veiled night, eldeft of things, 

Thc confort of his reign. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Theyfoon begin that tragick play. 

And with their fmoaky cannons banilh day : 

Night, horrour, flaughter, with confufion meet, 

And in their Jable arms embrace the fleet. Waller» 

Adoring firft the genius of the place, 

P ,, night, and all thc ftars that gild her fable throne. Dryd. 
SA BLIERE. n.f. [French.] 

1. Afandpit. Bailey. 

2. [In carpentry.] A piece of timber as long, but not fo thick, 

as a beam. BaUey _ 

Sa ere. n.f. [ jabre , French; I fuppofe, of Turkilh o*iginal.J 
A cymctar; a fliort fword with a convex edge; a faulchion. 
To me the cries of fighting fields are charms ; 

Keen be my Jabre, and of proof my arms; 

I alk no other blefling of my ftars. 

No prize but fame, no miftrefs but the wars. Dryden. 

Seam’d o’er with wounds, which his own fabre eave, 

In thc vile habit of a village Have, 

The foe deceiv’d. iW, Odyjfey. 

»•/ [from fabulous.] Grittinefs; fandmels 
adj ‘ f f’hulum, Latin.] Gritty; fandy. 
SACCADE n.J [French.] A violent check the rider gives 
Ins horfe, by drawing both the reins very fuddenly: a cor- 
rcction ufed when the horfe bears heavy on the hand. Bailey. 
Sa ccharine. adj. [ jaccharum , Latin.] Having the tafte or 
any other of thc chief qualities of fugar. 

Manna is an efTential faccharine fait, fweating from the 
leaves of moft plants Arhuthnot on Ailments. 

H«longing 

j T hcy have k ^ v ^ 1 officcs and prayers, efpccially for the 
dead, m which functions they nfe Jacerdota /garments.^ Sli/li, lg fl. 
He fell violently upon me, without refpeft to my Jactrdotal 
rp’ 1 Dryden's SpaniJh Fryar. 

di5 f a T?r We r S ’ grante n by the ru]crs of this world, add 
dignity to thc perlons intruded with thefe powers, behold the 

SaThTl “/fr*?' 0 ? t V<T«commiir,on. Anbury. 
Sa che l . n. J [ facculus, Lat.] A fmall fack or bag. 7 

Ir i- Y,r [•.^' Hebrew; o-axx©-; faccus, Latin; pec. Sax. 
It is obfcrvablc of this word, that it is found in all languages 

and it is therefore conceived to be antediluvian.] ° ° * 

i- A bag; a pouch; commonly a large bag. 

a 01311 bc a mean to fack the city. 

And we be lords and rulers over Roan. Shak. Henry VI. 
aftius caufed the authors of that mutiny to bc thruf/into 
facks, and the fight of the fleet caft into he fea! kJS£ 
2. 1 he meafure of three bulhcls. 

3 * A woman’s loofe robe. 

I o Sack. v. a. [from thc noun.] 

1. To put in bags. 

T) N ° W i be f. reat work is done, thc com is ground, 
r p *■ ls J ae * d, and every fack well bound. Betterton 

Edward Bruce fpofled and burnt all the old Enelifh Dale in 
habitants, andjWand rafed all cities and corporife towns 

I’ll ». a kc ,h« ll„„p benJ thy JjgM “ 

Country with a mutiny tx u 

.*icc JS, JTAJta Xcfg" -*~5«7 b ""s 

feing , Wr *JS» £ 

Who 
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SAC * 

rare to bellow fuch of their riches this way as could bert bear 
the water. 4 jut 

Sack, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Storm of a town; pillage; plunder. 

If Saturn’s fon bellows 

The fack of I roy, which he by promife owes, 

Then (hall the conqu’ring Greeks thy lofs reftore. Drydcn. 
2 A kind of fwect wine, now brought chiefly from the Cana¬ 
ries. [SW, french, of uncertain etymology; but derived by 
Skinner , after Mandejlo, from Xeque, a city of Morocco ] 

Pleafe you drink a cup of fack. Shakefpeare. 

i he butler hath great advantage to allure the maids with a 
glafs of fack. Svj}ft 

Sackbut. n.f. [facabuche, Spanilh; fambuca, Lztisv, fumlugue, 

French.] A kind of pipe. 

I he trumpets, fackbuts, pfalteries and fife, 

Make the fun dance. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

oA ckcloath. n. J. [Jack and cloath.] Cloath of which lacks 
are made; coarfe cloath fometimes worn in mortification. 

A fort of coarfe fluff made of goats hair, of a black or 
dark colour, worn by foldiers and mariners; and ufed as a 
habit among the Hebrews in times of mourning and diflrefs. 
It was called fackdotb , either becaufe facks were made of this 
fort of fluff, or becaufe haircloaths were flraight and clofe like 
a fack. . Calmet. 

To augment her painful penance more. 

Thrice every week in afhes fhe did fit, 

And next her wrinkled fkin rough fackclotb wore. F. Qticen. 

Thus with fackcloatb I invert my woe. 

And duft upon my clouded forehead throw. Sandys. 

Being clad in fackcloatb , he was to lie on the ground, and 
conftantly day and night to implore God’s mercy for the fin 
he had committed. Aylifft's Parcrgon. 

Sa'cker. n.f [from fack.] One that takes a town. 
Sa'ckful. «. f. [fack and full.] 'I'op full. 

Wood goes about with fackfuls of drofs, odioufly mifre- 
prclenting his prince’s countenance. Swift. 

Sa'ckposset. n.f [fack and pojet. ] A pofTet made of milk’ 
fack, and fome other ingredients. 

Snuff the candles at fupper on the table, becaufe the burn¬ 
ing fnuff may fall into a difh of foup or ficipojfct. Swift. 

SA'CRAMEN I . n.f. [facrement , Fr. facramentum, Latin.] 

1. An oath ; any ceremony producing an obligation. 

2. An outward and vifible fign of an inward and fpiritual grace. 

As often as we mention a ficrament, it is improperly under- 
ftood; for in the writings of the ancient fathers all articles which 
are.pcculiar to Chriftian faith, all duties of religion containing 
that which fenfe or natural reafon cannot of itfelf difeern, are 
mod commonly named facramcnts ; our reftraint of the word 
to fome few principal divine ceremonies, importeth in every 
fuch ceremony two things, the fubftance of the ceremony it¬ 
felf, which is vifible; and befides that, fomevvhat eife more 
feerct, in reference whereunto we conceive that ceremony to 
be a facrament. Hooker. 

3. The eucharift ; the holy communion. 

Ten thou (and French have ta’en the facrament 
To rive their dangerous artillery 

Upon no Chriftian foul but Englifh Talbot. Sbakef H. VI. 

As we have ta’en the facrament, 

We will unite the white rofe with the red. Sbakefp. R. III. 
Before the famous battle of Crefly, he fpent the greateft 
part of the night in prayer; and in the. morning received the 
facrament , with his fon, and the chief of his officers. Addifon. 
Sacrame'nta L. adj. [facramental, Fr. from facrament.] Con- 
flituting a facrament; pertaining to a facrament. 

To make complete the outward iubftancc of a facrament, 
there is required an outward form, which form facramental 
elements receive from facramental words. Hooker. 

The words of St. Paul are plain; and whatever interpreta¬ 
tion can be put upon them, it can only vary the way of the 
facramental efficacy, but it cannot evacuate the blcffing. Taylor. 
Sacrame'ntally. adv. [from facramental.] Alter the man¬ 
ner of a facrament. 

My body is facrameutally contained in this facrament of 
bread. Hall. 

The law of circumcifion was meant by God facramentally 
to imprefs the duty of ftridt purity. Hammond. 

SA'CRED. adj. [facre , French; facer, Latin.] 

1. Devoted to religious ufes ; holy. 

Gods love to haunt her Jacrcd fhades. Milton. 

Dedicated ; confecrate; confecrated. 

'This temple and his holy ark. 

With all his Jacred things. Milton. 

O'er its eaftern gate was rais’d above 
A temple, Jacrcd to the queen of love. Drydcn. 

3. •Inviolable. 

The honour’s facred, which he talks on now, 

Suppofing that I lackt it. Sbakefp. /lnt. and Cleopatra. 

How haft thou yielded to tranlgiefs 
The ftridt forbiddance? how to violate 
'Fhe facred Iruit ? Milton. 

Secrets of marriage ftill arc facred held ; 

There fwcct and bitter by the wife conceal’d. Dryden. 


SAC 

Sa’credi.y. adv. [from facred.] Inviolably; religiouflv 
When God had manifefted himfelf mthefldh, how /w; 
d,d h« preferve this pr.vil, e e ? 

Sa credness. n.f. [from jacred.] The ftate of being f acr !a 
Hate of being confecrated to religious ufes; holinefs; fcnait/ 
In the fandtuary the cloud, and the oracular anfwers we 
prerogatives peculiar to the facrednef of the place. ’ South 
This infinuates the facrednefs of power, let the adminift™ 
tion of it be what it will. L’E/tr ** 

Sacri'fick. adj. \ fur feus, Latin.] Employed- in fao-ifiaf 
Sacrj ficable. adj. [from facrificor, Lat.J Capable of ben* 
offered in facrifice. o 

Although Jephtha’s vow run generally for the words, what 
foever (hall come forth ; yet might it be rc-ftraincd in the fenfe 
for whatfoever was fact if cable, and juftly fubiedt to lawful im¬ 
molation, and fo would not have facrificed either liorfe or 

p do S- Brown's Vulgar Errour, 

Sacrifica'toR n.f. [ fa cr if cat cur, Fr. from facrificor , Latin.l 
Sacrificer ; offerer of facrifice. ^ 

Not only the fubjed of facrifice is unqueftionable, butalfo 
the facrif color, which the pidure makes to be Jephtha. Brown. 
Sa'crificatory. adj. [from facrificor, Latin.] Offering fa¬ 
crifice. 0 

I o SA'CRIFICE. v. a. [ facrifier. , French ; fac> ifico, Latin ] 

!• To offer to heaven ; to immolate. 

Alarbus’ limbs are lopt. 

And intrails feed the facrificing fire. Sbakef Titus Andror.. 

This blood, like facrificing Abel’s, cries 
To me for jufticc. Sbakef Richard II. 

I facrifice to the Lord all that openeth the matrix, beim> 

males - xiii. 15. 

Men from the herd or flock 

Of facrificing bullock, lamb, or kid. Milton. 

2. To deftroy or give up for the fake of fomething elfe. 

’Tis a fad contemplation, that we fhould facrifice the peace 
of the church to a little vain curiofity. Decay of Piets. 

I he breach of this rule, To do as one would be done to, 
would be contrary to that intereft men facrifice to when they 
break it. 

Syphax loves you, and would facrifice 
His life, nay more, his honour, in your fervice. AJdifon. 
A great genius fometimes fact-fees found to fenfe. Brom. 

3. To deftroy; to kill. 

4. To devote with lofs. 

Condemn’d to facrifice his childifh years 
To babbling ign’rance, and to empty fears. ' Prisr. 
To Sa'crifice. v. n. To make offerings; to offer facrifice. 
He that facrificeth of things wrongfully gotten, his offering 
is ridiculous. Eccluf xxxiv. 18. 

Let us go to facrifice to the Lord. Ex. iii. 18. 

Some mifehief is befallen 

To that meek man who well had facrific'd. Milton. 

Sa'crifice. n.f f facrifice, French; facrificium , Latin.] 

1. The ad of offering to heaven. 

God will ordain religious rites 
Of facrifice. Milton. 

2. The thing offered to heaven, or immolated. 

Upon fuch facrifice 

The gods themfelvcs throw incenfe. Shak. King Lear. 

Go with me like good angels to my end. 

And as the long divorce of Iteel falls on me. 

Make of your prayers one fwcct faerifi.e, 

And lift my foul to heav’n. S/mkefieare. 

Moloch befmear’d with blood 
Of human facrifice. Milton. 

My life if thou preferv’ft, my life 
Thy facrifice Ihall be; 

And death, if death muft be my doom, 

Shall join my foul to thee. Addifon s Special*. 

3. Any thing dcflroycd, or quitted for the fake of fomething elfe. 

4. Any thing deftroyed. 

Sa'crificer. n.f. [from facrifice.] One who offers facrifice; 
one that immolates. 

Let us be facrifictrs, but not butchers. Sbakef. 

When fome brawny facrifictr knocks. 

Before an altar led, an offer’d ox, 

His eyeballs rooted out are thrown to ground. Dryden. 

A prieft pours wine between the horns of a bull: the prieftis 
veiled after the manner of the old Roman facrificers. Addifon. 
Sacrifi'cial. adj. [from facrifice.] Performing facrifice; in¬ 
cluded in facrifice. 

Rain facrificial whifp’rings in his ear;- 
Make facred even his ftirrop. Sbakefp. Tima*. 

Tertullian’s obfervatien upon thefe facrificial rites, is perti¬ 
nent to this rule. Taylor s VVortby Communicant. 

SA'CRILEGE. n.f. [facrilege , Fr. facrilegium, Lat.] The crime 
of appropriating to himfelf what is devoted to religion; the 
crime of robbing heaven; the crime of violating or profaning 
things facred. 

By what eclipfe (hall that fun be defac’d, 

What mine hath erft thrown down fo fair a tower! 

What facrilege hath fuch a faint difgrac’d ! Sidney ■ 

J Then 
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Then ’gan a curfcd hand the quiet womb 
Of his great grandmother with fteel to wound, 

And the hid treafures in her facred tomb 
With facrilege to dig. Fairy Queen. 

We need not go many ages back to fee the vengeance of 
God upon fome families, raifed upon the ruins of churches, 
and enriched with the fipoils of facrilege. South's Sermons. 
Sacrile'gious. adj. [facritegus, Lat. from facrilege.] Violating 
■ things facred ; polluted with the crime of facrilege. 

To fact ilegious perjury fhould I be betrayed, I Ihould ac¬ 
count it greater mifery. King Charles. 

By vile hands to common ufe debas’d. 

With facriltgious taunt, and impious jeft. Prior. 

Still green with bays each ancient altar ftands. 

Above the reach of facrilagious hands. Pope. 

Blafphemy is a malediction, and a facrllegious detraction 
from the Godhead. Ayliffc's Parcrgon. 

Sacrile giouslv. adv. [from facn'e^ious.] With facrilege. 
When thefe evils befell him, his confidence tells him it was 
for mofk facrilegioufly pillaging and invading God’s houfe. 

_ South’s Sermons. 

Sa'cring. part. [ I his is a participle of the French facrer. 
The verb is not ufed in Englifh.] Confccrating 
I’ll ftartlc you, > 

Worfe than the faertng bell. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

7 h e faertng of the kings of France is the fign of their fo- 
rcreign priefthood as well as kingdom, and in the right thereof 
they are capable of holding all vacant benefices. Temple. 
Sacrist. ) n. f [facrifiain, French.] He that has the care 
is a cristan. 5 of the utenfils or moveables of the church 
Aftcri/l or treafurer arc not dignitaries in the church of 
c common n S ht > but only by cuftom. Ayliffc's Paragon. 

oacristy. n.f [facnjhe, French.] An apartment where 
the^confecrated vertels or moveables of a church are repo- 

Bold Amycus from the robb’d veftry brings 
A fconce that hung on high, 

With tapers fill’d, to light the facrifiy. Dndm 

■, * th,rd , a P ar ' ment fhould be a kind of facrifiy for altars! 
idols, and facrificing mftruments. Addifon 

SAD. adj. [Of this word, fo frequent in the language, the ety¬ 
mology is not known. It is probably a contraction of fagged, 
heavy, burthened, overwhelmed, from To fag, to loadj 
1. Sorrowful; full of grief. J J 

joyfiS/° U think 1 ^ n0t l0VC Z f ad PamcIa r ° wel1 35 a 
I n °w muff change 
Thefe notes to tragick; fad talk! 

Six brave companions from each fhip wc loft; 
uh fails outfpread we fly th’ unequal rtrife, 

* or ibeir lofs, but joyful of our life. Pope's Odvffev 

,h«S l,y Bloomy, 

It mmirtreth unto men, and other creatures -,11 „ 1 a- t 

See ,n her cell fad Eloifa fpread, & 

I ropp d on fbme tomb, a neighbour of the dead. P 0 , e 
■ Serious; not light; not volatile ; grave 1 ^ 

He with utterance grave, and countenance fad, 

| P ? n !, p0,nt difcours ’ d his voyage; Securer 

Henry v/l/s refV T 1 " 0 ’ r 2nd reli S ious woman, when 

of GO,, for JSftP 

J-ouiigman, n Mrig ^rX™Sr“"’ a " J Tf > 

Than T' f l Va!oUr is thc brave complexion ^ 

I hat leads the van, and fwallows up the cities • 

Or?fir’ § ; g K er ,S 3 mi . Ik - maid ’ w hona infled on,’ 

from his ditties. ’ Herbert. 


Sidney. 

Milton. 


Afili(fti ve . calamitous. 

5- Bad; inconvenient; vexatious. 


plaint. vcxauous * A word of burlcfque com- 

6- DStCed. Cati ° nS m3ke him a >^ h ' jfba nd. Addifin. 

Ihadow of blue j S *" to P owdc N hath a vale and 

lh, . n th e powder^ Venice glafs ^ J * fodder hut 
I met him accidentallv in r 1 Biown s l ulgar b.rrours. 
far from being coftly * it?'}. '? coloured clothes, 

Scarce any tingine imrmW f 1 / Uf ‘ * *P' S ^fim. 

«' i ’for i J.1. . ge n r “‘ Ufc “ A 

Cloth for c ,“ na |i > ‘" t r a, “- yet it is oft, 

wotr5 m “vT 

f>icfc “ Ufcd ,he< 1 y" s « <U,L foundadon’of 
Hca Zf weighty i ponderous " 

“ 01 " ■ » * lorddure. to clc»e his head. F. i?. 


SAP 

8. Cohefive; not light; firm; clofe. 

Chalky lands arc naturally cold and fad. and therefore re¬ 
quire warm applications, and light compoft. M.rtimer. 

ToSa'dden. v. a. [fromfad.] 

1. To make fad. 

2. To make melancholy ; to make gloomy. 

Her gloomy prefence faddens all the fcenc, 

Shades ev’ryflow’r, and darkens ev’ry green; 

Deepens the murmurs of thc falling floods. 

And breathes a browner horror on ^he woods. Po f e. 

3. To make dark coloured. 

4. To make heavy; to make cohefive. 

Marl is binding, and Jaddcning cf land is the great prejudice 

c ° C,a y la, ' ds - Mortimer's Husbandry. 

SADDLE, n.f. [ yard, Saxon; fade!\ Dutch ] The feat 
which is put upon the horfe for the accommodation of the 
rider. 

His horfe hipped with an old moth-eaten faddle, and thc 
ftirrups of no kindred. Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

The law made for apparel, and riding in fuddles , after the 
Englifli falhion, is penal only to Englifhmen. Davies. 

One hung a pole-ax at his faddle bow, 

And one a heavy mace. Dry den’s Knight's Tale. 

I is good to provide ourfelves of the virtuofo’s faddle 
which will be fure to amble, when the world is upon thc 
hardeft trot. * n , , 

I he vent rows knight is from the fuddle thrown; 

But tis thc /ault of fortune, not his own. Dryden. 

I o Sa ddle. v. a. [from the noun.] J 

1. To cover with a faddle. 

J will faddle me an aft, that I may ride thereon. 2 Sa. xix. 

. ‘ s > y^lding, do like him, or worfe, 

" Middl'd his own back to Ihame his horfe. Clraveland. 

No man, fure, e’er left his houfe. 

And fiddl’d Ball, with thoughts fo wild, 

To bring a midwife to his fpoufe. 

Before he knew file was with child. p- 

2. 7 o load; to burthen. 

Refolv d for fea, thc flaves thy ba^gan-e nack* 

Each faddl'd with his burden on his back; 

Nothing retards thy voyage. j 

edj.' [jLji, and U j Orjltn. 

to*£l£****'. ha,e ' hcir baCl> l0 “'> and a raift < i 

i -LSze * 1 

Sixpence that I had 

To Pay ihefaddler for my miftrefs’ crupper, 

n ^ , Sbakefp. Comedy of Err ours 

and W,r CXaa ” e6 in *“ »-** » 

Sadly. «*. [frZf jj «“'/'< tW. » 

I. Sorrowfully; mournfully. 

My father is gone wild into his grave; 
r or in his tomb lie my affedtions; 

And with his fpirit fadly I furvivc, 

I o mock the expeditions of the world. Shak H.urv TV 
He g „e v -d hn wnpt, thclighr an imagn brought 

H.Tv- a ^ P'^Cng; though "ft* 

tie. fadly fuffers in their grief, 0 '>*** 

CJut-weeps an hermit, and out-prays a faint D r 

a. OUaSSK ^ DoS. 

Sa-dniss. r “’ aniJ onc ■SzyjarUy fed. Slulh, 

I- Sorrowfulnefe; mournfulnefs; dejedlion of mind 

1 he foul rece.ves intelligence 

y her near genius of the body’s end, 

Deft fo fevere and obftinate a fadnefs 
1 cni P t 3 new vengeance. ' ^ n • > o , 

A paffionate regret at fin a er r ;*r 1 r > P en ' ,am 1 Sophy. 
enter into God’s [oil of mourners J ^ n ^ 

If the fubjedl be mournful u- • cca t s f P'ctw 

of fadnefs. J . mournfuI ’ Iet every thing ,n it have a ftroke 

2. Melancholy look. Drydcn. 

r- 1 P ll ff“ d "‘f did not fparc 
deleftial vifages. 

Scrioufnefs; fedate gravity. 

, 15 * °P' C>«/»French; falvus, Latin 1 
r. free from danger. 1 J 

o. „ , C)l [ r I" e P a rated fortune 

Sliall keep us both th efafe- where we aw 
J hues daggers in \i 1 r 

Uutl rivia kr-pt in Iccrut dYades al„„ c “"ft' MaM. 

Wl.ercthcohoiiv^^qjf. 


Milt 


'on. 


Jove. 


Drydt 


ten. 


Beyond 
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Beyond the beating furge his courfe he bore, 
with longing eyes obferving, to furvey 
Some fmooth afeent, or fafe fequeftcr’d bav. 

2. Free from hurt. 

Put your head into the mouth of a wolf, and when you’ve 
brought it out fafe and found, talk of a reward. L’EJl range. 

3. Conferring fecurity. 

I o write the fame things to you, to me is not grievous, 
but to you fafe. t>htl. iii. 1. 

Afeend ; I follow thee, fafe guide, the path 
Thou lead’ft me. Milton. 

4. No longer dangerous,; repofited out of the power of doiiw 
harm. 

Banquo’s fafe. 

-Ay, my good lord ; fafe in a ditch : he lies 

With twenty trenched gafhes on his head, 

The lead a death to nature. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Our great forbidder fafe , with all his fpies 
About him. ' Milton. 

Safe. n.f. (from the adjective.] Ahuttcry; a pantry. Ainfw. 

Sa'feconduct. n.f. [ fauf conduit , French.] 

1. Convoy ; guard through an enemy’s country. 

A trumpet was fent to fir William Waller, to defrre a fafe- 
condutt for a gentleman. Clarendon. 

2. Pafs; warrant to pafs. 

Sa'f ecuard. n.f [ fafe and guard.] 

1. Defence; protection ; fecurity. 

We ferve the living God as near as our wits can reach to 
the knowledge thereof, even according to his own will; and 
do therefore truft, that his mercy (hall be our fafeguard. Hooker. 

If you do fight in fafeguard of your wives, 

Your wives {hall welcome home the conquerors. Shakefp. 

The fmalleft worm will turn, if trod upon ; 

And doves will peck in faf guard of their brood. Shakefp. 
Caefar, where dangers threatened on the one fide, and the 
opinion that there {hould be in him little fafeguard for his 
friends on the other, chofe rather to venture upon extremities, 
than to be thought a weak proteCtor. Raleigh. 

Great numbers, defeended from them, have, by the blefT- 
ingof God upon their induftry, raifed themfelves fo high in 
the world as to become, in times of difficulty, a protection 
and a fafeguard to that altar, at which their anccftors mini- 
ltrcd. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Thy fword, the fafeguard of thy brother’s throne. 

Is now become the bulwark of thy own. Granville. 

2. Convoy; guard through any interdicted road, granted by the 
poficflbr. 

3. Pafs; warrant to pafs. 

On fafeguard he came to me. Shakefpeare. 

A trumpet was font to the earl of Eflcx for a fafeguard or 
pafs to two lords, to deliver a meflage from the king to the 
two houfes. Clarendon. 

To Safeguard. v. n. [from the noun.] To guard; to pro¬ 
tect. 

We have locks to fafeguard neceflaries, 

And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. Shak. Hen. V. 

Sa'fely. adv. [from fafe.'] 

1. In a fafe mariner; without danger. 

Who is there that hath the leilure and means to collect all 
the proofs, concerning molt of the opinions he has, fo nsJafely 
to conclude that lie hath a dear and full view ? Locke. 

All keep aloof, and fafely (hout around ; 

But none prefumes to give a nearer wound. Dryden. 

2. Without hurt. 

God fafely quit her of her burthen, and with gentle travel, 
to the gladding of your highnefs with an heir. Shak. H. VHI. 

Safeness, n.f [from fafe.] Exemption from danger. 

if a man (hould forbear his food or his bufinefs, ’till he had 
certainty of the Jafenrfs of what he was going about, he muft 
ftarve and die difputing. South's Sermons. 

Sa'fety. n.f [from fafe.] 

j. I'reedom from danger. 

To that dauntlefs temper of his mind, 

He hath a wifdom that doth guide his valour 
To ad in fafety. Shakefp. 

If her a&s have been directed well. 

While with her friendly clay (he deign’d to dwell. 

Shall (he with fafety reach her priftinc feat. 

Find her rclt cndlcfs, and her blifs complete ? Prior. 

2. Exemption from hurt. 

3. Prefervation from hurt. 

Let not my jealoufies be your difhonours. 

But mine own Jafeties: you may be rightly juft 
Whatever I (hall think. Khi 

4. Cuftody ; fecurity from cfcape. 

Imprifon him; 

Deliver him to Jofety, and return. Shak. King Jihn. 

Sa'fflow. n.f A plant. 

An herb they call faffloa. or baflard faffron, dyers ulc for 
fcarlet. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Sa'FFRON. n.f [fafran, French, from faphar, Arabick. It 
was yellow, according to Davies in his WcKh dictionary. 
Crauf, Latin ] 


Macbeth. 
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It hath a flower confining of one leaf, which is Ihaped like 
a lily, fiftulous underneath, the tube widening into fix f e o 
ments, and refling on the footftalk : the pointal rifes out of 
the bottom of the flower, and is divided into three-headed or 
crefted capillaments; but the empalement afterwards turns to 
an oblong triangular fruit, divided into three cells, f u i] of 
roundifh feeds. It hath a tuberofe root, and long nervous 
graliy leaves, with a longitudinal furrow through the middle 
of each. There are Spring-flowering crocuies, and thofe 
which flower in Autumn. Their feeds' are ripe about the lat¬ 
ter end of April: the time of planting is in July. About the 
heginning of September they begin toTfpire, and fometime af¬ 
ter appear the faffron flowers, which are gathered as well be¬ 
fore as after they are full-blown ; and the mod proper time for 
this is early in the morning: the chives being all picked out 
of the flowers, the next labour about them is to dry them on 
the kiln : at firft they give it a pretty ftrong heat. The charts 
and profits attending the culture of faffron, have been com- 
puted in the following manner: the rent of an acre of ground 
and the expence of manuring it, is reckoned at twenty-three 
pounds: the value of twenty-fix pounds of faffron, the com¬ 
puted produce of an acre in three years, is, at a mean, fup- 
pofed to be thirty-nine pounds; and consequently the neat 
profits of an acre of ground, producing faffron, will in three 
years amount to fixteen pounds. Miller. 

Grind your bole and chalk, and five or fix (hives of faf- 

fr° n ‘ P eacham. 

Sa'ffron Bajlard. n.f [carthamus , Latin.] A plant. 

This plant agrees with the thiftle in moft of its chafadters; 
but the feeds of it are always deftitute of down. It is very 
much cultivated in Germany for the dyers ufe, and is brought 
from thence into England. As it grows it fpreads into many 
branches, each producing a flower at the top of the (hoot, 
which, when fully blown, is cut or pulled off, and dried, and 
it is the part the dyers ufe. Miller. 

Sa'ffron. adj. Yellow; having the colour of faffron. 

Are thefe your cuftomers ? 

Did this companion, with the faffron face, 

Revel and fcaft it at my houfe to-day, 

Whilft upon me the guilty doors were (hut ? Shakefpeare. 

Soon as the white and red mixt finger’d dame 
Had guilt the mountains with her faffron flame, 

I fent my men to Circe’s houfe. Chapmans Odyjfty 

Now when the rofy morn began to rife. 

And wav’d her faffron dreamer through the (kies. Dryden. 

To Sag. v. n. To hang heavy. 

The mind I fay by, and the heart I bear. 

Shall never fag with doubt, nor (hake with fear. Shakefp. 

To Sag. v. a. To load; to burthen. * 

SAGA'CIOUS. adj. [ fagax , Latin.] 

1. Quick of feent. 

So feented the grim feature, and up-turn’d 
His noftrils wide into the murky air; 

Sagacious of his quarry from fo far. Milton’s Parad'tfeLsf. 

With might and main they chas’d the murd’rous fox, 
Nor wanted horns t’ infpire fagacious hounds. Dryden. 

2 . Quick of thought; acute in makingdifeoveries. 

Only fagacious heads light on thefe obfervations, and reduce 
them into general propofitions. D.dt. 

Saga'ciously. adv. [fromfagacious.] 

1. With quick feent. 

2. With acutenefs of penetration. 

Saoa'ciousness. n J. [from fagacious] The quality of being 
fagacious. 

Saga'city. n f. [ fagacitc , French; fagacitas, Latin.] 

1. Quickncfs of feent. 

2. Acutenefs of difeovery. 

It requires too great a fagacity for vulgar minds to draw the 
line nicely between virtue and vice. South. 

Sagacity finds out the intermediate ideas, to difeover whai 
connection there is in each link of the chain, whereby the 
extremes are held together. Locke. 

Many were eminent in former ages for their difeovery ol 
it; but though the knowledge they have left be worth our 
ftudy, yet they left a great deal for the induftry and fagacity ot 
after-ages. ' Loth- 

Sa'gaMORE. n.f. 

1. [Among the American Indians.] A king or fupreme 

ruler. . .. 

2. The juice of fome unknown plant ufed in medicine. 

Sacf. n.f. [jange, french ; Jalvia, Latin.] A plant of whicn 

the fchool of Sa/crnum thought fo highly, that they left t 1S 
verfe: 

Cur moriatur homo cui falvia crefcit in horto. 

It hath a labiated flower, confiding ot one leaf, whofe up 
per lip is fometimes arched, and fometimes hooked; but t c 
under lip or beard is divided into three parts, bunching oU ’ 
and not hollowed at the clare: out of the flower-cup rifes 1 
pointal, attended, as it were, by (our embryoes, which a ter 
ward become fo many feeds, which are roundifh, (hut up 
an hulk, which before was the flower-cup : to which may 
added, that the (lamina do fomewhat refemble the os hjoi 
Miller. g.. 
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Bv the col ur, figure, tafte, and fmeii, we have as clear 
ideas of fage and hemlock, as we have of a circle. Locke. 
Marbled with fage the hard’ning cheefe (lie prefs’d. Gay. 
SAGE. adj. [fage, Fr. J'aggio , Ital.] Wife; grave; prudent. 
Tired limbs to reft, 

O matron fage , quoth (he, I hither came. Fairy ghecen. 

Vane, young in years, but in fage councils old, 

Than whom a better fenator ne’er held 
The helm of Rome. 

Can you expeCl that (he (hould be to fage 
To rule her blood, and you not rule your rage, 

Sage. n.f. [ from the adjeCtive.J A philofopher ; 
gravity and wifdom. 

Though you profefs 

Yourfelves fuch fages ; yet know I no lefs, 

Nor am to you inferior. 

At his birth a ftar proclaims him come, 

And guides the eaftern fages , who enquire 
His place, to offer incenfe, myrrh, and gold. 

For fo the holy fages once did fing. 

That he our deadly forfeit (hould relcafe, 

And with his father work us a perpetual peace. 

Groves, where immortal fages taught, 

Where heav’nly vifions Plato fir’d. 

Sa'gely. adv. [fromy^.] Wifely; prudently. 

Sa'gf.nkss. n.J. [from fage.] Gravity ; prudence, 

Sagi'ttal. adj. [from jagitta, Lat. an arrow.] 

1. Belonging to an arrow. 

2. [In anatomy.] A future fo called from its refemblance to an 
arrow. 

His wound was between the fagittal and coronal futures to 
the bone. IVijeman's Surgery. 

Sagi'ttary. n.f. [fagittarius, Latin; fagittaire , French.] 

A centaur; an animal half man half horfe, armed with a 
bow and quiver. 

The dreadful faghlary 

Appals our numbers. Shakefp. Troil. andCrefida. 

Sa'go. n.f A kind of eatable grain. Bailey. 

Sa'kk n.f [laica , Italian; faique, Fr.] A Turkilh veflel 
proper for the carriage of merchandifc. Bailey. 

Said, pnterite and part. paff. of fay. 

1. Aforefaid. 

King John fuccceded his faid brother in the kingdom of 
England and dutchy of Normandy. Hale. 

2. Declared; (hewed. 

SAIL. n.f. [pejl, Saxon; feyhel,feyl, Dutch.] 

1. 7 he expanded (heet which catches the wind, and carries on 
the veflel on the water. 

He came tbo late ; the (hip was under fail. Shakefpeare. 

They loofed the rudder-bands, and hoifed up the main fail 
to the wind. xxvii. 40. 

1 he galley born from view by rifing gales. 

She follow’d with her fight and Ryingjdils. Dryden. 

2. [In poetry.] Wings. 

He cutting way 

With his broad Jai s, about him foared round ; 

At laft, low (looping with unwieldy fway. 

Snatch’d up both horfe and man. Fair? Duccn 

3. A (hip; a veflel. J 

A Jail arriv’d 

F rom Pompcy’s fon, who through the realms of Spain 
Calls out tor vengeance on his father’s death. Addif Cato 

4. Sail is a collective word, noting the number of (hips. 

bo by a roaring tempeft on the flood, 

A whole armado of collected fail 

Is Matter’d. Shakefpeare. 

tworb W f tt Jr° f u Ed | ar ’ J that he incrcafcd thc fleet he found 
two thoufand fix hundred Jail. Raleigh’s Effays. 

A feigned tear deitroys us, againft whom ^ } 

1 ydides nor Achilles could prevail, 

Nor ten years confl \A, nor a thoufand fail. Denham 

fuffi C P rumi, ! cd fl t0 his arm T Who were difeouraged at the 
the rl S f C L CU n S flcet ’ Conf ‘fl' n gof an hundred fail, that at 
hindrld ^, th ' S “ n ’ m "' "“T ft °" ld of his of five 

i- Sail. To lower .ho fail. '**"*”»' «» C.im. 

M ™Jfo'w!rSifc 0 „ Ul ‘‘ in,0lh ' S “ ickft " d 5 “«fM 

c a proverbial phrafe for^abatingof pomp or foperio™ ' 7 ' 

Mu fkjlrikt her faf and learn a while to ferve 

here kings command. o/ < /- r, , /T 

To Sa, l . „ [ from t h c noun.] ^ Htnr * Vl 

** ,° t lt movc d l\v the wind with fails. 

(hall not mention any thing of thc failing waggons . 


S 


a i 


As is a winged me/Tefiger from heav’n, 

When he beftrides thc lazy pacing clouds, 

And fails upon the bofom bf the air. Shak. Rom. cind fui 


1. 


And fails upon 
To Sail. v. a. 

To pafs by means of fails. 

A thoufand (hips were manh’d to fail thc fca 
View Alcinous’ groves, from whence 
Sailing the fpaces of the boundlefs deep; 

To Ariconium precious fruits arriv’d. 

To fly through. 

Sublime (lie fails 

Th’ aerial fpace, and mounts the winged galeS. 


Dryden. 


Phillips. 


Pope. 


I 0 pafs by fca. 

To ® Pool admonilbed t b cm . 4 a 

To which the (lores of Crcefus, in thc fcale, 

Inlh J n°m ‘f C lltt,e dolphins, when they fail 
T "JT f art fll L adow of thc Dritifh whale. } 

' o pafo fmoothly along. 

A, „1 Sp ,“ k b „ n E ht an ' ,c! I for thou art 

As glonous this fight, being o'er my hell. 


l 


Dryden. \ 


1 11 tlbl UW ailVJ IJIVUJIU un. ~" 

Sailer. \n.f. [Jailor is more ul’ual, jailer more analogical; 
Sailor. ) from fail.] A feamari; one who practifes or under- 
(lands navigation. 

They had many times men of other countries that were no 
failors. Bacon. 

Batter’d by his lee they lay; 

The palling winds through their torn canvas play, 

And flagging fails on heartlcfs failors fall. Dryden. 

YoungPompcy built a fleet of large (hips, and had good 
Jailor commanded by experienced captains. Arbuthnot. 

Full in the openings of the fpacious main 
It rides, and, lo, defeends the Jailer train. Pope's Odyffey. 
Sailya'rd. n.f. [ jail and yard.] The pole on which the fail 
is extended. 

With T -.ce fo fwift the fubtle lightning pall, 

As fpiit thc failyards. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Saim. n j'. [Jaime, Italian.] Lard. It (till denotes this ih 
Scotland : as fwine’s J'cim. 

Sain. 

Some obfeure precedence, that hath tofore been fain. Shak. 
Sa'infoin. n.J. [fainfoin , Fr.] A kind of herb. 

SA NT. n.f. [faint, French ; Janflus , Latin.] A perfon emi¬ 
nent for piety and virtue. 

1 o thee be worlhip and thy faints for aye. Shakefp. 
She will not (lay thc fiegc of loving terms. 

Nor ope her lap to faint feducing gold. Shakefpeare. 

Then thus I cloath my naked villainy 
With old odd ends, (lol’n forth of holy writ, 

And feem a faint, when moft i play the devil. Shakefpeare. 
Miracles arc required of all who afpire to this dignity, be- 
caufe they fay an hypocrite may imitate a faint in all other 
particulars. Adds fen on Italy. 

By thy example kings are taught to fway. 

Heroes to fight, and joints may learn to pray. Granville'. 

So unaffected, fo compos’d a mind; 

So firm, yet foft, fo ffrong, yet fo refin’d, 

Heav n, as its pureff gold, by tortures try’d; 

7 he Joint fuftain’d it, but the woman dy’d. Pope. 

To S/i int. v. a. [from the noun ] To number among faints; 
to reckon among faints by a publick decree ; to canonize. 

Are not the principles of thofe wretches (till owned, and 
their perfons fainted, by a race of men of the fame (lamp? South. 

Over againft the church (lands a large hofpital, erected by a 
ihocnwker, who has been beatified, though never fainted. Add. 
i hy place is here, fad fifter \ come away ; 

Once, like thyfclf, I trembled, wept, and pray’d; 

Love’s viCUm then, though now a fainted maid. Pobe. 

I o Saint, v. n. To act with a (hew of piety. 

W hctlier the charmer finner it or faint it. 

If folly grows romantick, I muft paint it. Pote 

Sainted, adj. [from faint.] ^ ‘ 

1. Holy; pious; virtuous. 

Thy royal father 

M as a mod fainted king: the queen that bore thee, 

Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 

uS;1 s day li,u ****■ 

I hold you as a thing enfkied and fain'ed, 

■By your renouncement aii immortal fpirit. 

And to be talk d with in {incerity 

As with a faint. ci i /1 

-pi, . Sbatultcare. 

1 he crown virtue gives. 

Alter this mortal change, to her true fervants, 

Sa.*t"-m 5 v MU„n. 

This plant hath a fibrofe root: the leaves grow oppofite bv 

nr “b?cb j n of , 

’ Wh , ‘ s dl „ vldtd “Ito five parts, and expander! • ttw. 
ower confifts of live leaves expanded like a rofe, having msnv 
( amnia in the centre furroundii.g a conical ovary whfch b7 
comes a three-cornered pointed fruit, and :s divided Tmothr^ 
cells, containing many fmall feeds. There arc thirfv r 
Of eh, s plant, of which the foot ,i,D f„r£ l‘Z 
reft are exoticks Thr r,,, n . fc w wua » arK * the 

is .U ill medicine tojff 
Sa ' , T L1K E ad i- [faint and like. 1 

1. Suiting a faint; becoming a faint. 

It ftill thou do’lt retain 
I lie fame ,1] habits, the fame follies too, 

C of d over only with a ,a,ntlike Ihow, ’ 

I, chop b 0 „„d to vice, p„r 

2. Rcfemblirg 
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SAL 


2 j Refcmbling a faint. 

1 he king, in whofe time it pafled, whom catholicks count 
a J (lintlike and immaculate prince, was taken away in the 
flower of his age. Bacon 

I*™™, adj. [from faint.] Like a faint; becoming a 
I mention ftill 

Him whom thy wrongs, with faintly patience borne. 

Made famous in a land and times obfeure. Mit. Par. Lojl. 
Sa jntship. n.f [from Joint.] The character or qualities of 
a faint. 

He that thinks his faintjhip licenfes him to ccnfures, is to be 
looked on not only as a rebel, but an ufurper. Decay of Piety. 

'I his favours fortiething ranker than the tenents of the fifth 
monarchy, and of fovereignty founded upon faintjhip. South. 
The devil was piqu’d fuch faintfip to behold, 

And long’d to tempt him. Pope. 

Sake, n.f [j-ac, Saxon; J'aecke , Dutch.] 

1. Final caufc; end; purpofe. 

Thou neither do’ft perfuade me to feck wealth 
For empire’s Jake, nor empire to affect 
h or glory’s fake. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

The prophane perfon ferves the devil for nought, and fins 
only /or fin’s fake. f illotfon. 

Wyndliam like a tyrant throws the dart, 

And takes a cruel pleafure in the fmart; 

Proud of the ravage that her beauties make. 

Delights in wounds, and kills for killing’s fait. Granville. 

2. Account; regard to any perfon or thing. 

Would I were young for your fake, miftrefs Anne! Shakefp. 
The general fo likes your muiick, that he defires you, for 
love’s fake, to make no more noife with it. Shakefp. Othello. 
Sa'ker. n f. [ Saker originally fignifies an hawk, the pieces of 
artillery being often denominated from birds of prey.] 

The cannon, blundcrbufs, and J'aker , 

He was th’ inventor of, and maker. Hudibras. 

According to obfervations made with one of her ntajefty’s 
fakers , and a very accurate pendulum-chronometer, a bullet, 
at its firft difeharge, flies five hundred and ten yards in five 
half ftconds, which is a mile in a little above feventeen half 
feconds. Derham's Phyfuo-Theology. 

Sa'keret. n.f. [from faker] The male of a faker-hawk. 
This kind of hawk is efteetned next after the falcon and gyr- 
falcon, but differently to be managed. Bailey. 

SAL. n. f. [Latin.] Salt. A word often ufed in pharmacy. 
Salfo acids will help its paffing oft"; as fal prunel. Floyer. 

Sal gem is fo called from its breaking frequently into gem¬ 
like fquarcs. It differs not in property from the common fait 
of the fait fprings, or that of the fiea, when all are equally 
pure. H oodward's Alet. Fo[f. 

Sal Ammoniack is found ftill in Ammonia, as mentioned by 
the ancients, and from whence it had its name. IVoodward. 
SALA'CIOUS. adj. [ jalacis, Lat. faldce, Fr. J Luftful; lecherous. 
One mor eja/acious, rich, and old. 

Out-bids, and buys her. Dryden's Juven. Sat. 

Feed him with herbs 

Of generous warmth, and of falacious kind. Dryd V>rg. 
Animals fplecned, grow extremely Jalaeious. Arbuthnct. 
•Sal aV rot sL v. adv. [from falacious.] Lecheroufly ; luftfully. 
Sala'city. n.f. [ fa lac: tas, Lat. from falacious.] Luft; lechery. 
Immoderate Jalacity and excefs of venery is fuppofed to 
lhorten the lives of cocks. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

A corrofive acrimony in the feminal lyrapha produces fala¬ 
city. Floyer on the Humours. 

Sa'lad. n f. [falade, Fr. fa lac t, Germ.] Food of raw herbs. 

I climbed into this garden to pick a falad., which is not 
amifs to cool a man’s ftomach. Shasefp. Henry VI. 

. My Jallet days. 

When I was green in judgment, cold in blood. Sbakefpeare. 

You have, to rectify your palate, 

An olive, capers, or fome better falad, 

Ufii’ring the mutton. Ben. Johnfon. 

Some coarfe cold falad is before thee fet; 

Fall on. Dryden's Perf. Sat. 

The happy old Coricyan’s fruits and falads, on which 
he lived contented, were all of his own growth. Dryden. 

Leaves, eaten raw, are termed falad: if boiled, they be¬ 
come potherbs; and fome of thofc plants which are potherbs 
in one family, are Jallad in another. JVatts. 

SALAM.VNDER. n.J. [falamaudrc, Fc. falamandra, Lat.] An 
animal fuppofed to live in the fire, and imagined to be very poi- 
fonous. Anibrofe Parey has a picture of th» falamander, with a 
receipt for her bite; but there is no fuch creature, the name 
being now given to a poor harmlefs infc£h 

1 be falamander liveth in the fire, and hath force alfo to ex- 
' tinguifh it. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

1 According to this hypothecs the whole lunar world is a tor- 
lid zone, and may be fuppofed uninhabitable, except they are 
lalamandcrs which dwell therein. Glattv. Scoff 

Whereas it is commonly faid thata f.lamander extinguifheth 
fire, we have found by experience, that on hot coals it dicth 
immediately. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


SAL 

The artift was fo encompafTcd with fire and (moke u, 
one would have thought nothing but a falamander tool/ l. 
been fafe in fuch a fituation. Addtfon's (' ‘ j-‘ Ve 

Salama'ndek’s Hair. In.f A kind of affieftos, or „'iinl?i 
Salamander 'sWool. J flax. or mineral 

There may be fuch candles as are made of falamander' 
wool, being a kind of mineral, which whiteneth in the 
ing, and confumeth not. ^ n * 

Of Englifh talc, the coarfer fort is called plaifter or pH?"' 
the finer, fpaad, earth flax, or faiamander's hair. Weodw-J 
Salam a'ndrxn£. adj. [from falamander.] Rcfemblin^ aM ’ 
mander. 6 " a ’ 

Laying it into a pan of burning coals, wc obferved a certain 
falamandnne quality, that made it capable of living in th 
midft of fire, without being confumed or finged. * 

Sa'i.ary. n. f. [ fal aire, Fr. falarium , Latin.] 

1. Salarium, or j alary, is derived from fal. Arbuthnct 

2. Stated hire; annual or periodical payment. 

This is hire and fa/ary, not revenge. Shak. Hamlet 

Several, perfons, out of a falary of five hundred pounds" 
have always lived at the rate of two thoufand. c. •/.’ 

SALE, n.f [jaal, Dutch,] ^ 

x. The adt of felling. 

2. Vent; power of felling; market. 

Nothing doth more enrich any country than many towns- 
for the countrymen will be more induftrious in tillage, and 
rearing of all hufbandry commodities, knowing that they (hall 
have ready Jale for them at thofe towns. Spenlir 

3. A pubhek and proclaimed expofition of goods to the market- 

auction. ’ 

Thofc that won the plate, and thofe thus fold, ought to be 
marked fo as they may never return to the race, or to the 

, , . . . "Temple. 

4. btate of being venal; price. 

The other is not a thing for fa/e, and only, the gift of the 
g°d s - Shakejp. Cymbelini, 

Others more moderate feeming, but their aim 
Private reward ; for which both God and ftate 
They’d fet to Jale. Milton's Agoniftts. 

The more money a man fpends, the more muft he endea¬ 
vour to increafe his ftock; which at laft fets the liberty of a 
commonwealth to [ale. Addijco. 

5. It feems in Spenjer to fignify a wicker bafket; perhaps from 
fallow , in which fifli are caught. 

To make balkets of bulrulhes was my wont; 

Who to entrap the filh in winding fale 
Was better feen ? Spenftr, 

Sa'leable. adj. [from fale.] Vendible; fitforfalc; market¬ 
able. 

I can impute this general enlargement of faleable things t# 
no caufc fooner than the Cornifhman’s want of vent and 
money. Carew. 

This vent is made quicker or flower, as greater or lefs quan¬ 
tities of any faleable commodity are removed out of the courfe 
of trade. Luke. 

Sa'lkableness. n.f. [from faleable.] The ftate of being 
faleable. 

Sa'lea bly. adv. [from faleable.] In a faleable manner. 
Sa'lebrous. adj. [jalebrofus, Latin.] Rough; uneven; 

rugged. 

Sa'lesman. n.f [ fale and man. ] One who fells doatls 
ready made. 

Poets make characters, as falefmen cloaths; 

Wc take no meafure of your fops and beaus. Swift. 

Sa'lework. n.f. [ Jale and work.] Work for fale; work 
carelefly done. 

I fee no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of nature’s falework. Shakefp. As you like it. 

S ALI AFT. adj. [French.] Denotes a lion in a leaping pof- 
turc, and Handing fo that his right foot is in the dexter point, 
and his hinder left foot in the finifter bafe point ot the el’cut- 
cheon, by which it is diftinguilhed from rampant. Hams. 
SAL 1 ANT, in heraldry, is when the lion is fporting 
himfelf. Peacbam. 

Sa'lient. adj. [ faliens , Latin.] 

1. Leaping; bounding; moving by leaps. 

The legs of both fides moving together, as frogs, an&ja’ient 
animals, is properly called leaping. Eroivn's Vulg. Err. 

2. Beating; panting. 

A falient point fo firft is call’d the heart. 

By turns dilated, and by turns compreft. 

Expels and entertains the purple guelt. Blackrr.nt- 

3. Springing or (hooting with a quick motion. 

Who beft can fend on high 

The falient fpout, far ftreaming to the fky. Fop/- 

Sa'line. } adj. [falinus, Latin.] Confifting of fait; cotl * 
Sa'linous. ) ftituting fait. 

We do not eafily aferibe their induration to cold; but ra- 
thfr unto fatinous fpirits and concrctive juices. Browrt. 

This faline fap of the vefllls, by being refufed reception of 
the parts, declares itfelf in a more holtilc manner, by J) 
ing the radical moiflurc. Harvey on Confumptioei. 
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If a very fmall quantity of any fait or vitriol be diflblved iri 
a great quantity of water, the particles of the fait or vitriol 
will not fink to the bottom, though they be heavier in fpccie 
than the water; but will evenly drffufe themfclves into all the 
water, fo as to make it as faline at the top as at the bottom. 

Newton’s Opt. 

As the fubftance of coagulations is not merely faline, no¬ 
thing diiToives them but what penetrates and relaxes at the 
fame time. Arbut knot on Aliments. 

Sa'lioots. n.f. A kind of thiftle. AinJworth. 

gALl'VA. n.f. [Latin.] Every thing that is fpit up; but it 
more ftriClly fignifies that juice which is feparated by the glands 
called falival. Quincy. 

from the faliva , I the 
IVifeman's Surgery. 

[from faliva, Latin.] Relating to fpittle. 


SAL 


Not meeting with difturbance 
fooner extirpated them. 


Sa'lIVAL. ? ad : 

Sa'livary. J 

The woodpecker, and other birds that prey upon flies, 
which they catch with their tongue, in the room of the faid 
glands have a couple of bags filled with a vifeous humour, 
which, by fmall canals, like the falival, being brought into 
their mouths, they dip their tongues herein, and fo with the 
help of this natural birdlime attack the prey. Grew. 

The ncceffity of fpittle to diflolve the aliment appears from 
the contrivance of nature in making the falivary duels of ani¬ 
mals which ruminate, extremely open : fuch animals as fwal- 
low their aliment without chewing, want falivary glands. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
To Sa livate. v. a. [from faliva, Latin.] To purge by the 
falival glands. 

She was prepoflefled with the fcandal of Jalivating, and 
went out of town. JVifeman's Surgery. 

Saliva tion. n.J. [from falivate.] A method of cure much 
pra&ifed of late in venereal, fcrophulous, and other obftinate 
caufes, by promoting a fecretion of fpittle. Quincy. 

Holding of ill-tafted things in the mouth will make a fmall 
fahvation. Crew's Cofmol. 

Salxvous. adj. [from faliva.] Confiding of fpittle; having 
the nature ot fpittle. ° 

There happeneth an elongation of the uvula, throuoh the 
abundance of Jalivous humour flowing upon it. Wffeman. 

SaYleting. } "*/ f corru P ted b y pronunciation from falad.] 

I tried upon fallet oil. ’n . 

Sow fome early filleting. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Sa lliaxce. n.f [from folly.] The aft of iffuing forth; fally. 
A word not inelegant, but out of ufe. y 

Now mote I weet, 

SirGuyon, why with fo fierce falliance 

And fell intent, ye did at earft me meet. Fairs- 

te w ,?&*** u ' m - ] A 

Sallows and reeds on banks of rivers born. 

Remain to cut to ftay thy vines. n j 

'V hat a deal of brine 

Hath wafht thy •/allow cheeks for Rofaline ? Shakcfpeare 
he feene of beauty and delight is chang’d : ^ 

No rofes bloom upon my fading cheek. 

Nor laughing graces wanton in my eyes; 

But haggard grief, lean-looking/^ car . 

And pining difeontent, a rueful train, 

Dwe 1 on my brow, all hideous and forlorn. Rnve 


-/. [from fallow.] Yellowncfs; fickly’paTe 


2 . 


Sa'llowness. 

nefs. 

ta,a makc ,hcm 

SALLY n.f [fallie, French.] 

J. Eruption ; iflue from a place befieged; quick egrefs 

t**- hm fy mad ° r* 

Range; excurfion. 0, s* Bacon. 

.mill-horfc g„„ Hi|| „,„ nd J P ,Sta2Sck“ ^ "F 
ight, volatile or fpnghtly exertion. ' 

come“ Pa h t? 6 eT;";f eJ f0r/ *‘ " f whence 

‘ «Sn^ iVi cxlrava g ant High. i frolic!, ; 

but a'>//rof“" a !l,"’ as dcar ’ and this McurBonwas efteemed 
1 IS but 2 folly of youth. n , JVotton. 

We have written fome , Denham's Sophy. 

have thought on: f ome falhHof WC ^ Wifll never to 
to youth. JaUies of levity ought to he imputed 

-he extravagant jfSfj 
vention. nU s humour, is of his own in- 

Shakefpeare IUuffrated. 


Stiilingfleet. 
wild gaiety; 


to Sa'llv. v. r.. [from the noun.] To make ah eruption; fo ? 
iftlie out. 

The Turks jollying forth, received thereby great hurt. Knoll: 

The noife 0/ fome tumultuous fi.jht; 

They break the truce, and tally out by night. Drydeti. 

The fummons take of the fame trumpet's call. 

To fally from one port; or man one publick wall. Tate. 
SaYlyport. n.f, [fally add port.] Gate at which Tallies arc 
made. 

My flippery foul had quit the fort. 

But that fhe ftopp’d the fallyport. Cleavcland- 

Love to our citadel reforts 1 

Through thofe deceitful fallyports; C 

Our fentincls betray our forts. Denham. 3 

Sa'lmagundi. n.f [It is faid to be corrupted from felon mon 
gout, or fale a mon gout.] A mixture of chopped meat 
and pickled herrings with oil, vinegar, peppef, and 
onions. 

SA'LMON. n.f. [fahno, Latin; faumon, French ] 

I he falmon is accounted the king of frelh-water fifli, and 
is bred in rivers relating to the fca, yet fo far from it as ad¬ 
mits no tincture of brackifhncfs. He is faid to breed or caft 
his fpawn in moft rivers in the month of Auguft : fome fay 
that then they dig a hole in a fafe place in the gravel, and there 
place their eggs or fpawn, after the mclter has done his natural 
office, and then cover it over with gravel and ftones, and fo 
leave it to their Creator’s protection; who, by a gentle heat 
which he infufes into that cold element, makes it brood and 
beget life in the fpawn, and to become famlcts early in the 
Spring: having fpent their appointed time, and done this na¬ 
tural duty in the frefli waters, they hafte to the fea before 
Winter, both the melrer and fpawner. Sir Francis Bacon 
obferves tire age of a falmon exceeds not ten years: his growth 
is very fudden, fo that after he is got into the fea he becomes 
from a famlct, not (6 big as a gudgeon, to be a falmon, in as 
fbort a time as a gofling becomes a goofe. tValton's Angler. 

They poke them with an inftrument fomewhat like thifal¬ 
mon fpcar. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

They take falmon and trouts by groping and tickling them 
under the bellies in the pools, where they hover, and fo°throw 

th X°cn land - , . ^rev,. 

Of fillies, you find in arms the whale, dolphin, julmon and 

trout. Peacbam. 

oa imontrout. n.J. A trout that has fome refemblance to a 
falmon ; a famlet. 

T’bcre is in many rivers that relate to the fea falmontrouts as 

much different from others, in fliape and fpots, as Iheep differ 

in their (tape and bignels. JValtojs Angler. 

Salpicon. n. f. [In cookery ] A kind of farce put into 

holes cut in legs of beef, veal, or mutton. Bailey. 

alsamfnta'rious. adj. [falfamentarius, Latin.] Belonging 

to fait things. f •, * 

Salsify, n.f [Latin.] A plant. ‘ 

Sulfify, or the common fort of goatfticard, is of a very lone 

oval figure, as if it were cods all over ftreaked, and engraven 

in the fpaces between the itreaks, which are fharp pointed 

towards the end. tsr.r 1 

q...... r r . snort uu r s xiujvandry. 

Wsoa CID. adj. [faljus and aetdus, Latin.] Having a tafte 

compounded of falcnefs and fournefs. 

Th ejalfoacids help its paffing off; as fal prunel. Flovcr 

Salsuckous. [JClfugo, Latin. J Sxlcilh; f„ mew L t 

1 he diftin&ion of falls, whereby they are difcrimlnated 
into acid, volatde, or falfuginous, if I may fo call the fugitive 
faltsof animal fubftances, and fixed or alcalizate, may appear 
Of much ufe m natural philofophy. * 3 TJT 

S French”"/" [M ’ Gothicki T**, Saxon ; fal, Latin; ^ 

tW ° efrential P ro P crt * es faan to be dif- 
bu£e y ffihh 3ter ’ a ' ,d 3 pUngCnt ,apor: lt is an incom- 

ferfes th‘< m ft f ance: 11 g,ves al1 bod,CS conlifte “ce> and pre - 

t/ftes Th ^Tupuon, and occafions al the variety of 

eflenLl fi a m ^ kinds of ^ed, volatile, ind 
t ... I ,s drawn by calcining the matter, then 

tion^fii 10 ( CS m . a g ° od f,ea * of Water: alter this the folu- 
r-m • . tratcd ’ and 3,1 t,1e moifture evaporated, when the fait 
fah am Fn U1 a - l 7 , form at the botto,n : this called a lixivious 

mal’s an n" t,a C draWn chic,1 >' from thc parts of ani- 

mas, and (ome putnhed parts of vegetables: it rifes eafilu 

and is the moft volatile of any. The effential fait is drawn* 
rom the juice of plants by cryftalization. Harris 

Is not d 1 fcourfe, manhood, learning, gentlenefs virtueTn!i 
bberahty, the fpice and fait that feafoS a^man t ' ThTfp 
lie perfidtoufly has given up, 

For certain drops of alt, y OU r city Rome, 

Jo his wife and m thcr. ol.i r ■ , 

are, that it is calilv diffnl 1 W ° fl ua ltlcs w b e rein they agree 

with a fapour, good 01 cvU C WaCer> ^ Ulc P alalc 

Boyle . 
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Shakefp. 


SAL 

A particle of fait may be compared to a chaos, being denfe, 
hard, dry, and earthy in the centre, and rare, foft, and moift 
in the circumference. Newton's Opt. 

Salts are bodies friable and brittle, in fome degree pellucid, 
fharp or pungent to the tafte, and difloluble in water ; but af¬ 
ter that is evaporated, incorporating, cryftalizing, and forming 
themfelvcs into angular figures. Woodward. 

2. Tafte; fmack 

Though we are juftices and doctors, and churchmen, Mr. 
Page, we have fome fait of our youth in us; wc arc the fons 
of women. Shakefp. Alerty JVives of Windfor. 

3. Wit; merriment. 

Salt. adj. 

t. Having the tafte of fait: as fait fifh. 

We were better parch in Africk fun. 

Than in the pride and fait fcorn of his eyes. 

Thou old and true Menenius, 

Thy tears are falter than a younger man’s, 

And venomous to thine eyes. Shakef. Conolanus. 

It hath been obferved by the ancients, that fait water will 
diflblve fait put into it in lefs time than frefh water. Bacon. 

2. Impregnated with fait. 

Hang him, mechanical fait butter rogue: I will awe him 
with my cudgel. Shakef. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

A leap into fait waters very often gives a new motion to 
the fpirits, and a new turn to the blood. Addifon. 

3. Abounding with fait. 

He fhall inhabit the parched places in the wildcrnefs in a 
fait land, and not inhabited. Jer. xvii. 6. 

In Chefhire they improve their lands by letting out the 
water of the fait fprings on them, always after rain. Mortirn. 

4. [&?A/x, Lat.] Lecherous; falacious. 

Be a whore ftill: 

Make ufe of thy fait hours, feafon the flaves 

For tubs and baths; bring down the rofe-cheek’d youth 

To the tub-faft, and the diet. Shakefp. Timon. 

All the charms of love. 

Salt Cleopatra, foften thy wan lip! Shakef. Ant. andCleop. 

This new married man, approaching here, 

Whole fait imagination yet hath wrong’d 

Your well defended honour, you muft pardon. Shakefp. 

To Salt. v. a. [from the noun.] To feafon with fait. 

If the offering was of flefh, it was falted thrice. Brown. 

Sa'lt-pan. I n.f [fait and pan, or pit.] Pit where fait is 

Sa'lt-pit. J got. 

Moab and Ammon fhall be as the breeding of nettles, falt- 
pits, and a perpetual defolation. Zeph, ii. 9. 

Cicero prettily calls them falinas falt-pans, that you may 
extradl fait out of, and fprinkle where you pleafe. Bacon. 

The ftratum lay at about twenty-five fathom, by the duke 
of Somerfet’s falt-pans near Whitehaven. Woodward on FoJJils. 

Sa'ltant. adj. [faltans, Latin.] Jumping; dancing. 

Salta'tion. n.f. [Jaltatio, Latin.] 

1. The act of dancing or jumping. 

The locufts being ordained for faltation , their hinder legs 
do far exceed the others. Brotun's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Beat; palpitation. 

If the great artery be hurt, you will difeover it by its falta¬ 
tion and florid colour. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Sa'ltcat. n.f. 

Many give a lump of fait, which they ufually call a 
faltcat, made at the falterns, which makes the pigeons much 
affedl the place. Mortimer’s Husband’y. 

Saltch'llar. n.f. f fait and cellar.'] Vcflel of fait fet on the 
table. 

When any fait is fpilt on the table-cloth, fhake it out into 
the j'altcellar. Swift's Direftions to the Butler. 

Sa'lter. n.f. [from fait.] 

1. One who falts. 

2. One who fells fait. 

After thefc local names, the moll have been derived from 
occupations; as fmith, falter, armorer. Camden s Remains. 

Sa'i.tf.rn. n.f. A faltwork. 

A lump of fait, which they ufually call a faltcat, made for 
that purpofc at the falterns, makes the pigeons much affeft the 
p] ace Mortimers Husbandry. 

Sa l i i'nbanco. n.f. [ faltare in banco , to climb on 2 bench, as 
a mountebank mounts a bank.] A quack or mountebank. 

Saltinhemeoes, quackfalvers, and charlatans deceive them: 
were ATop alive, the Piazza and Pont-neuf could not lpeak 
their fallacies. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

He play’d the faltinbanco' s part, 

Transform’d t’ a Frenchman by my art. 

Sa'ltier. n.f [fau.ticre, French.] 

A faltier is made in the form of a St. Andrew s crcfs, and 
by fome is taken to be an engine to take wild beafts withal: 
in French it is called un fautoir: it is an honourable bearing. 

Peacham on Blazoning. 

Saltish, adi. [from fa/t ] Somewhat fait. . 

Soils of a fa tijh nature improve Tandy grounds. Mortimer. 

Sa'i t 1 ess. adj. [from Jalt ] Infipid ; not tailing of fait. 

Sa'ltly. adf [from fait.] With tafte of fait; in a fait manner. 


Hudibras. 


SAL 

Sa'ltness. n.f. [from fait.] Tafte of fait. 

Salt water palling through earth, through ten vefTels, a,,. 
within another, hath not loft its faltnefs, fo a., to become p„ t _ 
able; but drained through twenty, become frelh. f 

Some think their wits have been afleep, except they dart 
out fomewhat that is piquant and to the quick : men ought to 
find the difference between faltnefs and bitternefs. Ba.on 

Sa'ltpetre. n.f. [Jal petra, Latin; fal petre, Fr.] Nitre" 
Nitre, or faltpetre, having a crude and windy fpirit, bv t’h. 
heat of the fire fuddenly dilateth. Bacon 

Nitre or faltpetre , in heaps of earth, has been extradlcd if 
they be expofed to the air, fo as to be kept from rain. Locke 

Salvabi'lity. n.f. [from falvable.] Poffibility of being re i 
ceived to everlafting life. 

Why do we Chriftians fo fiercely argue againft the falvabi- 
Uty of each other, as if it were our willi that all fliouJd be 
damned, but thofe of our particular fedt. Decay of Piety 

SA'LVABLE. adj. [from falvo, Latin.] Poflible to be faved. 
Our wild fancies about God’s decrees, have in event repro¬ 
bated more than thofe decrees, and have bid fair to the damn¬ 
ing of many whom thofe left falvable. Decay of Pi et . 

Sa'lvage. adi. [faulvage, Fiench; felvaggio, Italian, from 
filva, Latin.] Wild; rude; cruel. It is now fpoken and 
written favage. 

May the Eflexian plains 
Prove as a defert, and none there make ftay 
But favage beafts, or men as wild as they. Waller. 

A favage race inur’d to blood. Diyden. 

Salva'tion. n.f. [from falvo, Latin.] Prefervation from 
eternal death ; reception to the happinefs of heaven. 

As life and death, mercy and wrath, are matters of meer 
underftanding or knowledge, all mens falvation, and all mens 
endlcfs perdition, are things fo oppofite, that whofoever doth 
affirm the one muft neceflarily deny the other. Hooker. 

Him the moil High, 

Wrap’d in a balmy cloud with winged fteeds, 

Did, as thou faw’ft, receive; to walk with God 
High in falvation, and the climes of blifs, 

Exempt from death. Milton's Parad. Loft, b n. 

Sa'lvator y. n.f [falvatoire, French.] A place where any 
thing is preferved. 

I confider the admirable powers of fenfation, phantafy, 
and memory, in what Jalvatories or repofitories the fpecics of 
things paft are conferved. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

SALU'BRIOUS. adj. [falubris , Latin.] Wholfome ; health¬ 
ful ; promoting health. 

The warm limbeck draws 

Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. Phillips. 

Muft we then refign our worthy paftor to the falubrious air 
of Kiltcarn, rather than he fhould longer breathe in the groiTer 
vapours of Invernefs ? Mucbeans RemonJlrar.ee. 

Salu'brity. n.f. [from falubrious.] Wholfomenefs; health- 
fulnefs. 

Salve, n.f. [This word is originally and properly falf, which 
havingy^/irr in the plural, the Angular in time was borrowed 
from it: yealp, Saxon, undoubtedly from falvus, Latin.] A 
glutinous matter applied to wounds and hurts; an cmplafter. 

Let us hence, my fov’rcign, to provide 
A falve for any fore that may betide. Shak. Henry \ I. 

Go ftudy falve and treacle; ply 
Your tenant’s leg, or his fore eye. Cleavcland. 

Sleep is pain’s eafieft falve, and doth fulfil 
All offices of death, except to kill. Donne. 

The royal fword thus drawn, has cur’d a wound, 

For which no other Jalve could have been found. Waller. 

Though moft were forely wounded, none were flain; 
The furgeons foon dcfpoil’d them of their arms, 

And fome with falves they cure. D’yden. 

2. Help; remedy. 

If they fhall excommunicate me, hath the dodlrine of 
meeknefs any falve for me then ? Hammond. 

To Salve v.a. [falvo, Latin; or from the noun.] 

1. To cure with medicaments applied. 

Many fkilful leeches him abide, 

To falve his hurts. Fairy Queen. 

It mould be to little purpofe for them to falve the woun , 
by making proteftations in difgrace of their own actions. Hot*. 

The which if I perform, and do furvive, 

I do bcfeech your majefty may falve ^ 

The long grown wounds of my intemperature. Sh. H. 

2. To help; to remedy. 

Some feek to falve their blotted name 
With others blot, ’till all do tafte of fhame. 

Our mother-tongue, which truly of itfelf is bot 
enough for profe, and (lately enough for verfc, hath long 11 ' 
been counted moft bare and barren of both; which <• au , 
when as fome endeavoured to falve and cure, they P at ^ e “ 
the holes with rags from other languages. t cn J 

3. To help or favc by a falvo, an cxcufe, or rcfervation. 

Ignorant I am not how this is falved c they do it ou ^ 
the truth is made manifeft. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 


SAL 

My more particular. 

And that which moft with you fhould falve my going, 

Js Fulvia’s death Ska'-efp. 'nt and Cleopatra. 

The fchoolmen were like the aftronomets, who, to falve 
pheenomena, framed to their conceit eccentricks and epicy¬ 
cles; fo they, to falve the practice of the church, had deviled 
a great number of ftrange politions. Bacon. 

There muft he another (fate to make up the inequalities of 
this, and falve all irregular appearances Alter bury. 

This conduct might give I iorace the hint to fay, that when 
Homer was at a lofs to bring any difficult matter to an iffuc, 
he laid his hero afleep, and this Ja.ved all difficulty. Broome. 

4. [From falve, Latin.] To falute. Obfolete. 

rhatftranger knight in prefence came, 

And goodly falved them ; who nought again 
Him anfwcred as courtefy became Fairy Jjuecn. 

Sa'lver. n f. [A veflel, I fuppofe, uf'ed at firft to carry away or 
fave what was left.] A plate on which any thing is pre- 
fented. 

He has printed them in fuch a portable volume, that many' 
of them may be ranged together on a linglc plate; and is of 
opinion, that a Jdlver of fpecTaiors would lie as acceptable an 
entertainment for the ladies, as a Jdlver of fweetmeats. Addif. 
Between each adi the trembling jdlvers ring. 

From foup to fweet wine. Pope. 

SAL! 0. n.f. [from fal: 0 jure, Latin, a form ufed in granting 
any thing: as fitio jure putei.] An exception; a referva- 
tion; an excufe. 

They admit many falvr.es, cautions, and refervations, fo as 
they crofs not the chief defign. King Charles. 

It will be hard if he cannot bring himfelf off at laft with 
fome falvo or diftinction, and be his own confeflbr. LEJlr. 

If others of a more ferious turn join with us deliberately in 
their religious profeffions of loyalty, with any private fa/voes 
or evafions, they would do well to confider thofe maxims in 
which all cafuifts are agreed. Addifon. 

Sa'lutariness. n J, [from falutary.] Wholfomenefs; qua¬ 
lity of contributing to health or fafety. 

SA'LU TARY. aaj. [falutaire, Fr. Jalutaris, Latin.] Whol¬ 
fome; healthful; fate; advantageous; contributing to health 
or fafety. 

The gardens, yards, and avenues are dry and clean; and 
fo more falutary as more elegant. Ray. 

It was want of faith in our Saviour's countrymen, which 
hindered him from Ihcdding among them the falutary emana- 
tions of his divine virtue; and he did not many mighty works 
’here, becaufe ol their unbelief. Bentley. 

Salutation, n.f. [Jalutation, Fr. fa'.utatio, Latin.] The 
act or ltilc of faluting; greeting. 

The early village cock 

Hath twice done Jalutation to the morn. Shakefp. R. Ill, 

T hy kingdom's peers 
Speak my falutation in their minds ; 

Whole voices I defire aloud with mine, 

Hail, king of Scotland! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

t <’n her the angel hail 
Lcftow d, the ho !\ falutati.n ufed 

7 ° S ld Vr i: L y ' • Milton. 

In all pubhek meetings, or private addreflls, ufe thofe forms 
of Jalutation, reverence and decency, ufual amongft the moft 

fober perrons. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Court and flare he wifely fhuns; 

... * s,or brib’d, to fervile Jalutat.ons runs. Dryden's H.racc. 

Io Salu'te. [jaluto, Latin ; Jaluer, French.] 

*• lo greet; to hail. J 

I he golden fun falutes the morn. 

And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 

Crallops the zodiack in his glift'ring coach. Shakef. Tit. And 
p, 1 hie hour hence 

3 -j j !u!e your grace of York as mother. Shak. R III 
2- I o pleale ; to gratify. A11, 

Would I had no being, 

,h i s .f? Iut * m y blood a jot: °it faints me, 

V To kifi! Wh3t f ° U0WS - Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Salu'te. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Salutation; greeting. 

cicn t'than' rfHi^ ^ that fn «zc is more an- 
has been thej^cZTrf ’this^ and ^ P rTc a S.° nC £? 

•* * 1 ugh y favour d, among women bleft I Parad J? 

li. .voopon 1 ^ * '*> if 

JJSLZ ««■ -wji 

2 A kifs. Addijon. 


'r '„ hcrC C ,°v. but here a lover’s kifs. R 0 r c 


ALU,T “- titon falute. J He"who tilmcs’.' 


'commit. 


SAN 

Saluti'fekouS. adj. [falutifer, Latin.] Healthy; bringing 

health. I 

'Fhe king commanded him to go to the fouth of r ranee# 
believing that notliing would contribute more to the reftor- 
ing of his former vigour than the gentle falutiferous air of 
Montpelier. Dennis s Letters. 

SAME. adj. [fame, Gothick; fammo, Swcdifh.] 

1. Not different; not another; identical; bAng of the like 
kind, fort, or degree. 

Mifo, as fpitcfully as her rotten voice could utter it, fet 
forth the fame fins of Amphialus. Sidney. 

The tenor of man s woe 

Holds on the fame. Milton. 

Th’ etherial vigour is in all the fame. 

And ev’ry foul is fill’d with equal flaine. Dryden’s Ain. 

If itfelf had been coloured, it would have tranfmitted all 
vifible objects tindlured with the fame colour; as we fee what¬ 
ever is beheld through a coloured glaf-, appears ot the fume 
colour with the Jafs. Rav on the Creation. 

The merchant does not keep money by him ; but if you 
confider what money muft be lodged in the bankers hands, 
the cale will be much the fame. Locke. 

The fame plant produceth as great a variety of juices as 
there is in the fame animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. T hat whicli was mentioned before. 

Do but think how well the fame he fpends, 

W ho fpends his blood his country to relieve. Daniel. 

Sa'meness. n.f. [from fame.] Identity; the ftate of being 
not another; not different. 

Difference of perfuafion in matters of religion may eafily 
fall out, where there is the fanunejs of duty, allegiance, and 
fubjc&ion. ' King Charles. 

If all courts have a famenef in them, things may be as they 
were in my time, when all employments went to parliament- 
mens friends Swift. 

Sa'.ML f/r. n.f. [falmonet, or falmonlct.] A little falmon. 

Sir Francis Bacon obferves the age of a falmon exceeds net 
ten years, fo his growth is very fudden : after be is got into 
the lea he becomes from a famlct, not fo big as a gudgeon, to 
be a falmon, in as fliort a time as a gulling becomes a goofe. 
t Waitin's Angler. 

Samphire, n.f. [faint Pierre, French; rithmum, Latin.] 

A plant preferved in pickle. 

1 he leaves are thick, fucculcnt, narrow, branchy, and 
trifid: the flowers grow in an umbel, each confiffing of five 
leaves, which expand in form of a rofe: the cmpalemcnt of 
the flower becomes a fruit, confiffing of two plain and gently 
ftreaked leaves. This plant grows in great plenty upon the 
rocks near the fea-fhore, where it is waffled by the fait water. 

It is greatly efteemed for pickling, and is fometimes ufed in 
medicine. Miller. 

Half way down 

Hangs one that gathers famphire: dreadful trade ! 

, Mcihinks he leans no bigger than his head. Shakefp. 

Sample, n.f [from example.] A fpecimcn ; a part of the 
whole fbown that judgment maybe made of the whole. 

He intreated them to tarry but two days, and he himfelf 
would bring them a fample of the oar. Raleigh. 

I have not engaged myfclf to any: I am not loaded with a 
full cargo: tis fufficicnt if I bring a fample of fome goods in 
tins voyage * Dry den. 

I defign this but for a fample of what I hope more fully to 

. . Woodward’s Natural Hijiory. 

Determinations of jufticc were very fummary and deciiivc, 
and generally put an end to the vexations of a law-fuit by the 
ruin both of plaintiff and defendant: travellers have recorded 
fo mefamp/es of this kind. Addif.n. 

From moft bodies J ’ 

Some little bits alk leave to flow; 

And, as through thefc canals they roll. 

Bring up a fample of the whole. Prior 

To Sa mple. v. a. To fhow fomething fimilar. Ainfwortb. 
Sampler. n.J [exemplar, Latin; whence it is fometimes 
written fampiar.] A pattern of work; a piece worked bv 
young girls for improvement. 1 

O love, why do’ft thou in thy beautiful fampler fet fuch a 
work for my delire to fet out, which is impoffible. Sidney. 

1 air 1 iulomcla, Ihe but loft her tongue. 

And in a tedious Jampler few’d her mind. Shak. Tit. Andr. 

VV e created with our needles both one flower, 

Both on one fampiar, fitting on one cufhion; 

Both warbling of one fong, both in one key. 

As n our hands, our fides, voices and minds 

Had been incorp’ratc. r/ , , 

Coarfe complexions, ' ‘‘ e ^ e!3rc ' 

And cheeks of lorry grain, will ferve to ply 
I he fampler, and to teizc the houfewife’s wool. Milton 
djr or gay over a jSS 

SA X L “ in -> Cur - We > «***• 2Z 

Sama'tiok. n. f [/««,;», Latin.] The »a of curing. 

3 Confider 
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SAN 

Confider well the member, and, if you have no probable 
hope of fanation, cut it off quickly. JVifeman's Surgery. 

Sanative, adj. [fromy<7«0.] Powerful to cure; healing. 

I he vapour ol coltsfoot hath a fanative virtue towards th<j 
lungs. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Sanativeness. n.f. [from fanative.] Power to cure. 

Sanctifica l ION. n.f. [fanflifcation, hr. from fanflifco, low 
Latin. 1 

1. T he flate of being freed, or a£l of freeing from the dominion 
of fin for the time to come. 

The grace of his fanfl if cation and life, which was firff re¬ 
ceived in him, might pals from him to his whole race, as ma¬ 
lediction came from Adam unto all mankind. Hosktr. 

2. The a£t of making holy; confecration. 

The bifhop kneels before the crofs, and devoutly adores and 
kiffes it: after this follows a long prayer for the fanflification 
of that new fign of the crofs. Stillin'’feet. 

Sa'nctjfier. n.f. [from fanflify.] He that fan&ifies or makes 
holy. 

To be the fanflifier of a people, and to be their God, is all 
one. Derbam’s Phyftco-Theology. 

To SA NC riFY. v. a. [ fanflifier, Fr. fanflifico , Latin.] 

1. To free from the power of fm for the time to come. 

For if the blood of bulls, fprinkling the unclean, fanflifieth 
to the purifying of the flcfli, how much more {hall the blood 
of Chrift? j Neb. ix. 13. 

2. To make holy ; to make a means of holinefs. 

The gofpel, by not making many things unclean, as the 
law did, hath fanflified thofe things generally to all, which 
particularly each man to himfelf muff fanflify by a reverend 
and holyufe. Hooker. 

Thofe judgments God hath been pleafed to fend upon me, 
are fo much the more welcome, as a means which his mercy 
hath fanflified fo to me as to make me repent of that unjuft 
u£t. King Charles. 

Thofe external things are neither parts of our devotion, or 
by any ftrength in thcmfclves direct caufes of it; but the grace 
of God is pleafed to move us by ways fuitable to our nature, 
and to fanflify thefe fcnfible helps to higher purpofes. South. 

What actions can exprefs the intire purity of thought, 
which refines and fanfl ifies a virtuous man ? " Adclifn. 

3. To make free from guilt. 

The holy man, amaz’d at what he faw. 

Made hafte to fanflify the blifs by law. Dryden. 

4. To fecure from violation. 

Truth guards the poet, fanfl ifies the line. Pope. 

Sanctimo'nious. adj. [from fanflimonia , Latin.] Saintly; 
having the appearance of fandlity. 

A fanflimonious pretence, under a pomp of form, without 
the grace of an inward integrity, will notfervethe turn. L’EJI. 

Sanctimony. • n. f. [ fanflimonia , Latin.] Holinefs; feru- 
pulous aufterity; appearance of holinefs. 

If fanflimony , and a frail vow between an errant Barbarian 
and a fuperfubtle Venetian, be not too hard for my wit, and 
all the tribe of hell, thou {halt enjoy her. Shak. Othello. 

Her pretence is a pilgrimage to St. Jaqucs le Grand, which 
holy undertaking, with moft auftcre fanflimony, {he accom- 
plifh’d. Shakefpeare's All's well that ends well. 

There was great reafon why all difcrect princes fhould be¬ 
ware of yielding hafty belief to the robes of fanflimony. Ral. 

Sa'nction. n.f. [ fanflion, French ; fan flic, Latin.] 

1. The a£t of confirmation which gives to anything its obliga¬ 
tory power; ratification. 

I have kill’d a (lave. 

And of his blood caus’d to be mixt with wine: 

Fill every man his bowl. There cannot be 

A fitter drink to make this fanflion in. Ben. jfobnf. Catil. 

Againft the publick fanflions of die peace, 

With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort. 

To force their monarch. Dryden's Ain. 

There needs no pofitive law or fanflion of God to ftamp an 
obliquity upon fuch a difobcdience. South. 

By the laws of men, enacted by civil power, gratitude is 
not enforted; that is, not enjoined by the fanflion of penal¬ 
ties, to be inflated upon the perfon that {hall not be found 
grateful. South's Sermons. 

The fatisfa&ions of theChriftian life, in its prefent prac¬ 
tice and future hopes, are not the mere raptures of enthufiafm, 
as the ftridteft profeffors of reafon have added the fanflion of 
their teftimony. _ Watts. 

This word is often made the fanflion of an oath: it is 
reckoned a great commendation to be a man of honour. Swifi. 

Wanting fanflion and authority, it is only yet a private 
wor k. Baker on Learning. 

2. A law; a decree ratified. Improper. 

'Tis the firft fanflion nature gave to man, 

Each other to aflfift in what they can. Denham. 

Sa'nctitude. n f. [from fanflus, Latin.] Holinefs; good- 
nefs; faintlineft. 

In their looks divine 

The image of their glorious Maker flione. 

Truth, wifdom, fanflitude, fercnc and pure. 
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Sa'nctity. n f [fan flit as, Latin.] 

1. Holinefs; die ftate of being holy. 

At his touch. 

Such fanflity hath heaven given his hand, 

They prcfently amend. " Shakefp. 

God attributes to place 
No fanflity, if none be thither brought 
By men who there frequent. 

2. Goodnefs; the quality of being good; purity; godlinefs, 

This youth 
I reliev’d with fuch fanflity of love. 

And to his image, which methought did proniife 
Moft venerable worth, did I devotion. Shakc r ptare 

It was an obfervation of the ancient Romans, that their 
empire had not more incrcufed by the ftrength of their arms 

’on. 


care. 


on. 


Addiji 


Mdtn, 
{belter by 

Shakefp. 


Milton. 


than the fanflity of their manners. 

3. Saint; holy being. 

About him all the fanflities of hcav’n 
Stood thick as ftars, and from his fight receiv’d 
Beatitude part utt'ranee. 

To SaVctuarise. v. n. [from fanfluary.] To 
means of facred privileges. 

No place indeed fhould murder fanfluarife. 
SA'NCTUARY. n.f. [fanfluaire, Fr. fanfluarium, Latin ] 

1. A holy place; holy ground. Properly the penetralia, or moft 
retired and awful part of a temple. 

Having waftc ground enough, 

Shall we defirc to raze the fanfluary. 

And pitch our evils there. Shakefeare. 

They often plac’d 

Within his fan fluary itfelf their fhrines. Milton. 

Let it not be imagined, that they contribute nothing to the 
happinefs of the country who only ferve God in the duties of 
a holy life, who attend his fanfluary, and daily addrefs his 
goodnefs. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. A place of protection ; a facred afylum : whence a fanfluary 
man, one who takes {belter in a holy place. 

Come, my boy, we will to fanfluary. Shakefp. R. Ill, 

I’ll hence forthwith unto the fanfluary , 

To favc at leaft the heir of Edward’s right. Shak. //.VI. 

Oft have I heard of fan fluary men ; 

But fanfluary children, ne’er ’till now. Shakcf. R. III. 
He fled to Beverly, where he and divers of his company 
regiftered themfelves fanfluary men. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Howfoever the fanfluary man was protected from his credi¬ 
tors, yet his goods out of fanfluary fhould not. Bacon's H. VII. 

This our high place, our fanfluary, our hill. Milton. 

3. Shelter; protection. 

What are the bulls to the frogs, or the lakes to the mea¬ 
dows? Very much, fays the frog; for he that’s worlted will 
be fure to take fanfluary in the fens. L’E/lrange. 

The admirable works of painting were made fuel for the 
fire; but fomc reliques of it took fanfluary under ground, and 
efcaped the common deftiny. Dryden s Dufrefnsy. 

SAND. n.f. [fund, Danifh and Dutch.] 

1. Particles of {tone not conjoined, or {tone broken to powder. 

That finer matter called fand, is no other than very fmail 
pebbles. IVoodvcard> 

Here i’ th ' fands 

Thee I’ll rake up, the poll unfanCtified. Shakef. K. Liar. 

Hark, the fatal followers do purfue! 

The fands are number’d that make up my life: 

Here muft I flay, and here my life muft end. Shak. H. VI. 
Sand hath always its root in clay, and there be no veins of 
fand any great depth within the earth. Bacon. 

Calling for more paper to referibe, king Philip {hewed him 
the difference betwixt the ink box and fand box. Howl. 

If quickfilver be put into a convenient glafs veffcl, and that 
veffel exaClly flopped, and kept for ten weeks in a fand fur¬ 
nace, whofe heat may be conftant, the corpufclcs that confti- 
tute the quickfilver will, after innumerable revolutions, be fo 
conncClcd to one another, that they will appear in the form of 
a red powder. Bcy’c. 

Engag’d with money bags, as bold 
As men with fand bags did of old. Hudthrat. 

The force of water cafts gold out from the bowels ot 
mountains, and expofes it among the fands of rivers. Drydtn. 
Shells arc found in the great fand pit at Woolwich. I room'. 

Celia and I, the other day, . 

Walk’d o’er the fand hills to the fea. Pucr. 

2. Barren country covered with lands. . 

Moft of his army being {lain, he, with a few of his Fr» en * s > 
fought to five themfelves by flight over the defer 1 fands. As. cs. 

Her fons fpread 

Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian fands. Aat-’- 

Sa'ndal. n.f [fandale, Fr. fandalium, Latin] A Ioofe 10c. 

Thus fung the uncouth fwain to th’ oaks and rills, 

While the {fill morn went out with fandals grey. 

From his robe 

Flows light ineffable: his harp, his quiver. 

And Lycian bow are gold : with golden fandals 
His feet arc {hod. 
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The fandals of eeleflial mold. 

Fledg’d with ambrofial plumes, and rich with gold. 
Surround her feet. Pope's Odyffey. 

Sa'ndarak. n.f. [Jandaraqtte, French; fandaraca, Latin.] 

1 A mineral of a bright right colour, not much unlike to red 
arfenick. 

2 A white gum oozing out of the juniper-tree. 

Sa'ndbltnd. adj [fand and blind.] Having 

eves, by which final] particles appear to fly before them. 

My true begotten father, being more than fandblind, high 
gravelblind, knows me not. Shakefp. Merch. of Vmice. 

Sa'ndb ox Tree. n.f. [hura, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a funtlel-fhaped flower, conlifting of one leaf, which 
is fpreadopen at the brim, and llightlycut into twelve parts: 
at the bottom of the tube is placed the pointal, which after¬ 
ward becomes a globular compreilcd fruit, which has twelve 
cells, in each of which is contained one roundifii flat feed. 
The fruit of this plant, if fuffered to remain on ’till they are 
fully ripe, burft in the heat of the day with a violent cxplo- 
fion, making a noife like the firing of a piftol, and hereby the 
feeds are thrown about to a conftderablc diftance. Thefe feeds, 
when green, vomit and purge, and arc fuppofed to be fomc- 
wliat a-kin to nux vomica Miller. 

Sa’nded. adj. [horn-find.] 

1. C^ycrcd with fand ; barren. 

In well funded lands little or no fnow lies. 

The river pours along 
Refiftlefs, roaring dreadful down it comes; 

Then o’er the Janded valley floating fpreads. 

2 Marked with fmail fpots; variegated with dufky fpecks. 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind. 

So fiew’d, fo funded, and their heads arc hung 
With ears that fwccp away the morning dew; 

Crook-knce’d and dewlap’d, like Theflalian bulls ; 

Slow in purfuit; but match’d in mouth like bells. 

Each under each. Shakefpcare. 

Sa'nderi.ing. n.f. A biid. 

Among the firft fort we reckon coots, finder ling’, pewets, 
and mews. Careiv. 

Sa'nders. n.f [ fantalum, Latin.] A precious kind of Indian 
wood, of which there are three forts, red, yellow, and 
o re <jn. Bailey. 

Aromatize it with fanders. IVifeman's Surgery. 

Sa'ndever. n.f. 

I hat which our Englifh glaffmcn call fandever, and the 
French, of whom probably the name was borrowed, fuiude- 
ver, is that recrement that is made when the materials of 
glafs, namely, fand and a fixt lixiviate alkali, having been firft 
baked together, and kept long in fufion, the mixture cafts up 
the iuperfluous fait, which the workmen afterwards take off 
with ladles, and lay by as little worth. Boyle. 

Sa'ndish. ad-, [from fand.] Approaching to the nature of 
land ; Ioofe ; not dole; not compact. 

Plant the tcnuifolia’s and ranunculus’s in frefti famliA earth, 
taken from under the turf. Evelyn's K.. lender. 

Sa ndstone n.f. [fund and /lone.] Stone of a Ioofe and 
friable kind, that eahly crumbles into fand. 

Grains ot gold in fandftone. grey, variegated with a faint mecn 
and blue, from the mine of Cofla Rica, which is not reckoned 
rich; but every hundred weight yields about an ounce of 

Sa'Vtw r rr r Woodward. 

Sandy, adj. [from fand.] 

1. Abounding with fand ; full of fand. 

I fhould not fee the fandy hourglafs run, 

But I fhould think of {hallows and of flats. Shakefpcare. 

Safer fliall he be on the Jandy plains, 

1 han where caflles mounted ftand. Shakefp H VI 

toca^r/° def ^ ^ that Caveliers are'fain 

carry w atcr on their camels. Brown's Vulg. Lrrours. 

Rough unweildy earth, nor to the plou.-h 
Aor to the cattle kind, with fandy {tones ° 

And gravel o’er-abounding. 

2 V, n?a Cr> A Wi ! ds Wcrc >’ dIow harvcfts fpread. 

2. Lonfiftmg of fand ; unfolid. 

oanc. 1 he preterite of fsng. 

1 ThlwMrf AI °f S T 1 lfrad this fon g u "to the Lord. Ex.xv 

I nee next they fang % of all creation firff n i • /,* 

Sancui'fEROOS. adj. [ famuiftr I atin 1 (' ‘ • i ^ ton ' 

Tlip fif.i, aJ- atm.J Lonvevinffb ood 

I he fifth^ conjugation of the nerves is branched to 


Phillips. 

Pope. 



juices, derived-from ' y havc ,he 

Afthmatick pcTon havT ’ * g °° d ****• 

pcrlons have voracious appetites, and confe- 
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qucntly, for want of a right fanguifeat ion, are Icucophlegma- 
tick. Arhuthnoi on Aliments. 

Sa'ncuifjer. n.f. [[unguis and facto, Latin.] Producer of 
blood. 

Bitters, like choler, are the beft fanguifers, and alfo the 
beft febrifuges. Blayer on the Humours. 


To Sa'nGUIFY. 
blood. 


v. n. [fanguis and facia, Latin.] To produce 


At the fame time I think, I command : in inferior faculties, 
I walk, fee, hear, digeft, fanguify, and c^rnify, by the power 
of an individual foul. Hale. 

Sa'nguinary. adj. [fanguinarius, Lat. fanguinaire, French ; 
from fanguis, Latin.] Cruel; bloody; murtherous. 

We may not propagate religion by wars, or by fanguinary 
perfecutions to force confidences. Bacon. 

The feene is now more fanguinary , and fuller of atftors : 
never was fuch aconfufed mvfterious civil war as this. Hcnvel. 

Paflion transforms us into a kind of favages, and makes us 
brutal and fanguinary. Broome’s A otes on the Odyffey. 

Sa'nguinary. n.f. [fanguis, Lat.J An herb. Ainjwortb. 
Sa'nguINE. adj. [fangutn, Fr. fmguinats, from fanguis, I.at.] 

1. Red; having the colour of blood. 

This fellow 

Upbraided me about the rofe I wear; 

Saying, the [anguine colour of the leaves 

Did reprefent my maftcr’s blufhing cheeks. Shak. H. VI. 

A ftream of ncct’rous humour iffuing flow’d 
Sanguine. " Milton. 

Dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward. 

Girt in her fanguir.e gown. Dryden. 

Her flag aloft, fpread ruffling to the wind. 

And [anguine ftreamers feem the flood to fire: 

I lie weaver, charm’d with what his loom defign’d. 

Goes on to fea, and knows not to retire. Dryden. 

2. Abounding with blood more than any other humour; cheerful. 

I he cholerick fell fhort of the longevity of the [anguine. Pro. 
Though thefe faults differ in their complexions as (anguine 
from melancholy, yet they are frequently united.GW of Tongue. 

3. Warm; ardent; confident. 

A fet of [anguine tempers ridicule, in the number of fop¬ 
peries, all fuch apprehenfions. Swift. 

Sa'nguine. n.f. [from fanguis.] Blood colour. 

A gricfly wound, 

From which forth gufli’d a ftream of gore, blood thick. 
That all her goodly garments ftain’d around, 
t And deep [anguine dy’d the grafly ground. Fa. Queen. 

Sa|nguineness. ) n.f. [from [anguine.] Ardour; heat of ex- 
Sanguinity. J pc&ation; confidence. Sanguinity is per¬ 
haps only ufed by Swift . 

Rage, or phrenfy it may be, in fome perhaps natural cou- 
rage, orJanguinenef oi temper in others; but true valour it is 
not, if it knows not as well to fuffer as to do. That mind is 
truly great, and only that, which {lands above the power of all 
extrinfick violence ; which keeps itfelf a diftintft principality, 
independent upon the outward man. Decay of Piety 

I very much diftruft your fanguinity. Swift. 

Sanguineous, adj. [fanguiueus, Latin; fanguin, French.] 

1. Commuting blood. J 

This animal of Plato containeth not only fanguinesus and 
reparable particles, but is made up of veins, nerves, and ar- 

o t A| ICS " a- • , 1.1 , Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. Abounding with blood. 

A plethonck conftitution, in which true blood abounds, is 
called fangumeous. Ar hath 

Sa nhedrim, n.f. [fynedrium, Latin.] The chief council 
. ° ! over wl,o m ,1. 

Sa'nicle. n.f [Janie/e, Fr. fanicula, Latin.] A plant. 

,*J S a ” ul J ,l)c |hferous plant, and its flower coniifts of five 
flower pi; ' ced a f,rb,cular i I y* but bent back to the centre of the 
flower, and reftmg on the empalcment, which becomes a fruit 

rtf ,1 tW ° l dS ’ u Hich afC S'bfious and prickly on one 
iide, but pjam on the other. 1 nnsn 

a./ [Lalin ] Thin matter; ferous excretion. 

.or craclt in ,hc ' iin - t'r -T m,c - 

*““*■*»*•» 21' X; 

wa?tl C ^! S thc “'ceryZw/ow, Ipropofed digeftion as the only 

way to remove the pain. n/ r y 

Sa'nity. n.f. [f a ,dtas, Latin.] Soundnefs of mind 
Mow pregnant, fometimes, his replies are? 

A happinefs that often madnefs hits on, 
nich[unity and reafon could not be 
So prolp'roufly delivered of. Shal.r* 7J • 

Sank. The preterite of fink. ^akefp. Hamlet. 

As it the opening of her mouth to Zelminr W j 

fomc great floodgate of forrow, whereof heThrar^ 
abide the violent iflim IV... r l. 1 °‘ " er * ,eart could not 

Our men followed them cloft took two°fW A Sidney. 
others of their fhins tKp' a L. o mips, and gave divers 
they/;,* ,7S dra,1 ‘ s *“"*• h-ettf r„.,„ ate, 

1 c ’ Bacon s War with Spain. 
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Sbakefpeare. 

Sbakefp. R. II. 
Milton. 
Waller. 


8 i 4 \ : S, fnp. [French.] Without. 

Lad fcene of all. 

That ends this ftrange eventlul hiftory, 

Is fccond childifhncfs and mere oblivion. 

Sans teeth, fans eyes, fans tulle, fans cv ’ thin Sbakefp. 

ror nature fo prepofteroufly to err. 

Iking not deficient, blind, or lame of fenfe, 

c- a p 5 ^V V ‘ tchcraft c COuIt l not - Shake/. Othello. 

SAI n./ [j-a-pe, Saxon; Jap, Dutch.] The vital juice of 
plant-.; the juice that circulates in trees and herbs 

Now fucking of the fap of herbs mod fweet? 

Or of the dew, which yet on them docs lie. 

Now in the fame bathing his tender feet. 

Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In /<?/> confummg Winter’s drizzled fnow, 

And ail the conduits of my biood froze up, 

Vet hath my night of life feme memory. 

Wound the bark of our fruit-trees. 

Led, being over-proud with fap and blood, 

With too much riches it conlound itfclf. 

His prefence had infus’d 
Into the plant fciemial fab. 

The fap which at the root is bred 
In trees, through all the boughs is fpread. 

Vegetables con fid of the fame parts with animal fub- 
1 lances, (pint, water, fait, oil, earth; all which are con- 
taincd in the Jap they derive from the earth. Arbutbnot. 

I ° oap v.i. [fa: per, French ; zappare, Italian.] To under¬ 
mine; to lutnert by digging; to mine. 

f'hcir dwellings were Japp’d bv floods, 

Their houfes fell upon their houfhold gods. Drydtn. 

1 o Sap. v. n. I o proceed • y mine; to proceed invifibly. 

For the better fccurity of'the troops, both aluults are ear¬ 
ned on b y Japping. Tatler. 

In vain may heroes fight, and patriots rave. 

If fecrct gold Ja s on from knave to knave. Pope. 

Sa PPHXrk. n.f [fipjhirus , Latin: fo that it is improperly 
written faphyre. ] A precious done of a blue colour. 

Saphive is of a bright blue colour. Woodward. 

In enroll d tufts, flow rs purfled, blue and white. 

Like fa phi re. pearl, in rich embroidery. Sbakefpcare. 

He tindlurcs rubies with their rofy hue, 

And on the fap hire fpreads a heavenly blue. B'acknwe. 

That th eft hire (hould grow foul, and lofe its beauty, when 
worn by one that is lecherous, and many other fabulous do¬ 
ries of gems, are great arguments that their virtue is equiva¬ 
lent to their value. Do bam. 

Sa'pphirine. adj. [fappbirSnus, Latin.] Made of fapphire; 
rtfemhling fapphire. 

She was too fapbirine and clear for thee; 

Clay, flint, and jet now thy fit dwellings be. Donne. ’ 

A few grains of fliell filver, with a convenient proportion 
of powdered crydal glafs, having been kept three hours in 
fufion, I found the coliquated mafs, upon breaking the cru¬ 
cible, of a lovely fajbir/ne blue. Boyle. 

SAVID. adj. [ fapidus , Latin.] Tadeful; palatable; making 
a powerful dimulation upon the palate. 

Thus camels, to make the water fdpid. , do raife the mud 
with their feet. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The mod oily parts are not feparated by a flight decoction, 
’till they arc difentangled from the falts ; for if "what remains 
of the fubjedf, after the infufton and decoction be continued 
to be boiled down with the addition of frefh water, a fat, 
faptd, odorous, vifeous, inflammable, frothy water will con- 
dantly be found floating a-top of the boiling liquor. Arbuthn. 

Sapi'ditv. ln.J. [from faptd.] Tadcfuhufs; power of Hi- 

fi a'pidness. j mulating the palate. 

As for their tade, if their nutriment be air, neither can it 
be an indrument thereof; for the body of that element is in- 
gudible, and void of all fapidity. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

If fapidntfs belong not to the mercurial principle of ve¬ 
getables and animals, it will fcarce be diferiminated from their 
phlegm. Boyle. 

Sa'pienCE. n. f [ fapicncc , Fr. fipientia, Latin.] Wifdom; 
fagenefi; knowledge. 

By fapienee. I mean what the ancients did by philofophy; 
the habit or difpofition of mind which impoitcth the love of 
wifdom. Grew. 

Ne only they that dwell in lowly dud. 

The fons of darknefs and of ignorance; 

But they whom thou, great Jove, by doom unjud, 

Did'd to the top of honour enrd advance: 

They now, putt up with’s dcignful infoiencc, 

Defpife the brood of blefled fapienee. Spenfer. 

King James, of immortal memory, among all the lovers 
and admirers of divine and human J pienie , accomplidicd at 
Theobalds his own days on earth. Wotion. 

Becaufe enterprifes guided by ill counfels have equal fuc- 
cefs to thofc by the bed judgment conducted, therefore had 
violence the fame external figure with fapienee. Ra/eigb. 

Sapience and love 

Immenfe, and all his father in him flione. Milton. 


Milton. 


Saijl. 
Mi,ton. 
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O fov’reign, virtuous, precious of all trees 
In Paradife! of operation blclt 
To fapienee. 

Many a wretch in Bedlam, 

Though perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about. 

Still has gratitude and fapienee 
'I o fpare the h-lks that give him ha’pence. 

Sa'piest. adj. [ftpiens, Latin.] Wife; Cage. 

I here the fapient king held dalliance. 

Sapless, adj. [fuploos, Dutch.] 
t. Wanting lap; wai ting vital juice. 

Pithlefs arms, like to a withei’d vine, 

7 hat droops his faplefs branches to the ground. Shah. 

I be tree of knowledge, blaftcd by difputes. 

Produces faplefs leaves inilead of fruits. Denham 

This fingle flick was lull of lap; but now in V3in dock arc 
tic that withered bundle of twigs to its faplefs trunk. Swift 
2. Dry; old; hufky. ‘ J ’ 

If by this bribe, well plac’d, he would enfnare 
Some faplefs ufurer that wants an heir. Dry den’i Juvt». 

Sa'pling. n.J. [from ftp.] A young tree; a young plant. ‘ 
Look how I am bewitch’d ; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a Halted fipling, , wither’d up. Sbatefp. ; 

Nurte the fap lings tall, and cur l the grove 
With ringlets quaint. Milton, 

A J fling pine he wrench’d from out the gr und, 

The readielt weapon that his lurv found. ° Bruin:, 
What planter will attempt to yoke 
A fap ling with a tailing oak ? Swift. 

SJouch turn’d his head, law his wife’s vig’rous ha:.d 
W iclding her oaken Japling of command. Rings Luma. 
Sapona'ceo vs. } adj. [from jafo, Latin, foap.] Sopy; tc . 
Sa'ponary. ) femhling foap; having the qualities of foap! 
By digefling a folution of fait of tartar w il of ain. .-.A, 
I could reduce them to a loft fapov.ary lubftance. Lcy.e. 

Any mixture of an oily fubftance with fait, may be called a 
foap : bodies of this nature are called ftps nae eons ." Arbutbm. 
SAPOR. n.J. I Latin. J iaile; power of afFcciing or flimu- 
iating the palate. 

There is fomc fapor in all aliments, ns being to be diflin- 
guiftieJ and judged by the gull, which cannot be admitted in 
alr j Brown’s Vulgar tncurs. 

The Ihape of thofe little particles of matter which diflin- 
guilh the various fapors, odours, and colours of bodies. IVatts. 
iPORi'fick. adj. [Jafcrijiquc, Fr. fap r and fad., Latin.] 

I-I «ll* I n .> • i .*» k .. ..... 1.. . .it- 


Sa 


Having the power to produce taftesl 
Sa'ppiness. n.J. [from fappy.] The date or the quality of 
abounding in tap; fucculence; juicineis. 

Sa'ppy. adj. [from fap .] 
r. Abounding in lap; juicy ; fucculent. 

1 he Japps parts, and next refcmbling juice, 

Were turn’d t« moiflure for the body’s ufc. 

Supplying humours, blood, and nourifhmcnt. Dryden. 

T he faipy boughs 

Attire themfelves with blooms, fweet rudiments 

Of future harveft. Phillips. 

7 he green heat the ripe, and the ripe give fire to die green; 
to which the bignefs of their leaves, and hardnefs of their 
ftalks, which continue moil! and fippy long, doth much con¬ 
tribute. Mortimer. 

2. Young; not firm; weak. 

This young prince was brought up among nurfes, ’till lie 
arrived to the age of fix years: when he had puffed this weak 
zn& J'appy age, he was committed to Dr. Cox. Hayward. 

Sa'raband. n.f. [parahande, Spanifh ; jar ah unde, French.] A 
Spanifh dance. 

The fcvcral modifications of this tune- laying quality in a 
fiddle, to play preludes, j'aralar.ds , ji ;s and gavots, are as 
much real qualities in the mftrument as the thought is in the 
mind of the compofer. Arbuthn. and Pc e’s Mart. : 
SA'RCASVI. n.f. [jarcafne,Yt. farcafnus, Latin.] A ~- n 
reproach ; a taunt; a gibe. 

Sarcafns of wit arc tranl'mitted in flory. Gov. f the fc • t. 

Rejoice, O young man, fays Solomon, in a fevcrc ftreajm, 
in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy heart; 
but know that for thefe things God will bring thee into judg¬ 
ment. Rogers’s Sermons. 

When an angry' mailer fays to his fervant it is bravely done, 
it is one way of giving a fevere reproach; for the .words are 
fpoken by way of Jarcafm , or irony. Ilctttt. 

Sarcastically, adv. [from farcajlick .] Tauntingly; fe- 
vcrely. 

He afkcd a lady playing with a lap-dog, whether the wo¬ 
men of that country ufed to have any children or no ; thereby 
farcajti ally reproaching them for mifplacing that aflvehon upon 
brutes, which could only become a mother to her child. Sootu 
Sarca'stical. [adj. [from fareafn. ] Keen; taunting; < e ' 
Sarca'stick. £ vcrc. 

What a fierce and farcajlick reprehenfion would this hasc 
drawn from the frieiiddhip of the world, and yet what a gent c 
one did it receive from Chrift ? 

Sarcenet- 
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Sa'rcenET. n.f. [Suppofcd by Skinner to be ferieum farace- 
nicum , Latin.] Fine thin woven filk. 

Why art thou then exafperate, thou idle immaterial fkein 
of fley’d filk, thou green Jarccnet flap for a lore eye, thou talfel 
of a prodigal’s purle ? Sbakefp. Troilus and Greff da. 

If they be covered, though but with Iinnen or faree-et , it 
intercepts the effluvium. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Thefe are they that cannot bear the heat 
Of figur’d filks and under Jarcenets fweat. Dryd. Juvtn. 

She darts from farcenet ambufh wily leers, 

Twitches thy fleevc, or with familiar airs 
Her fan will pat the cheek ; thefe fnares difdain. Gay. 

To Sa'rcle. v. a. [ Jdrc/er , French ; fareulo , Latin.] To 
weed corn. Ainjwortb. 

Sarcoce'le. n f [<jv'p£ and x»i'a»i ; farcoccle , Fr.] A flcfhy 
excrefcence of the tefiiclcs, which fometimes grow fo large as 
to ftretch the ferotum much beyond its natural fize. Quincy. 
Sarco'ma. n.f. [irixpy.uy.oc.] A flclhy excrefcence, or lump, 
growing in any part of the body, efpccially the noftrils. Bailey. 
Sarco'ph agous. adj. [<roco^ and tpoepu.] Flefh-cating; feed¬ 
ing on flefli. 

Sarcophagy, n.f. [trocc^ and (polyu.] The praflice of eating 
flefli. 

7 here was no farcophagy before the flood; and, without the 
eating of flefli, our fathers preferved themfelves unto longer 
lives than their poftericy. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Sarco'tick. n.f. [from (raa£; farcotique, F'r.J Medicines 
which fill up ulcers with new flefli; the fame as incarnativcs. 

By this means the humour was moderately reprefled, and 
breathed forth; the cfcar alfo feparated in the fontanel; after 
which the ulcer incarned with common Jdrcoticks , and the ul¬ 
cerations about it were cured by ointment of tuty, and fucli 
like epuloticks. IVifrnan on Inflammations. 

Sarcula i ion. n.f. [far cuius, Latin.] 1 lie a« 5 t of weeding; 

plucking up weeds. jj/ ci 

Sa'rdel. t 

Sa Rhine Stone. >n.f. A fort of precious ftone. 

Sardius. J 

Uiat fat W3S t0 l0 ° k Up ° n ’ Hke 3 J3fpCr and a i ardlne 

Thou (halt fet in it four rows of ftoncs: thefirft rowfliall 
be a ford,us. Ex. xxviii. , 7 . 

Sa rdonyx. n. f. A precious flonc. 

I he onyx is an accidental variety of the agat kind : ’tis of 
a darx horny colour, in which is a plate of a bluifli white, and 
ometimes of red1: when on one or both fidcs the white there 
appens to lie alfo a plate of a reddilh colour, the jewellers call 

Sark^ nVf T\ ^ Woodward. 

SARK. n.J. [ycypjc, baxon.l 

1. Afliark orfhirk. « , 

2. In Scotland it denotes a fliirt. 

Haunting beaus gang with their breads open, and their 

s /;:“ " 7 , *lu,hn.H,Ji..rye,. Hull. 
tv if rf- A i. B r ,ni Word for pavement, or fleppine ftones 

r fe , nr ° in u lic ' k ' hi ' t “ nd 

A RPLitR. n.f. [ farpuherc , brench.] A piece of canvas for 
wrapping up wares; a packing clotK P Bailey 

Sa'rsa SIN E n J ' j [ ' n b ° ta H'-J A kind of birthwort. Bailey. 
Sarsapare'lla. \ n ’f’ Both a tree and a plant. Ainfwortb. 
Sarse. n.f. A fort of fine lawn fieve. Bailev 

farfc’' ’• '• Fre “ ch 0 To lift through a fa ,Jtr 

SA ”l',|"' y: agriculture.] A piece of woodland turncXo . 

has it. n.f [Of thi, word the ctvmologifts trivc no accofnt-A 

panicularlv for fh a 'r'r’ and 3w ' nc ^ ow being made 
i A U y f u H ,akc ° f fw,, g and being feen 1 

r;je b r; y of by 

2. A window fo formed as to be let up and down by pulfies 
She ventures now to lift the U ; X P ' 

The window is her proper fphere. c-, f 

As for the poem he writ on your M, 

My fiftcr tranfenb’d it laft night. J a 

br “ lc a P“ e in • h '/-'A ”i»<lotv that looked i„?7& 

S ^e kW 0f ran into a be££ 

Sa'ssafras. n.f. A tree • ono rtf r • , Ainfwortb. 

cherry The wood ,s medicinal! fpeClCS ° f ‘ hc cornclia » 

1 • 1 be preterite of fit. 

The pia ur e of fair Venus, that 

wIstffl h Vl?r^ the 

* 1 >fl, till Lely from your look 
Again that glorious image took. ... 

J anlwcrcd not the rchearral e t i oiler. 

to liimfelf when he drew il w fiJ ^ I . knCW the auth o''/^ 

of .his own farce. P ‘ aurc > and wa ^ the very Bays 

n.f. [.jjjjjM e„._ r . -_ Dry, 
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* beheld Satan as lichtninr. r-.IT r-e. 


SAT 

They are much incrcafed by the falfc fuggeftions of Satatt. 

Sandetjon's Judgment in one Views 
Thc defpitefui act 

Of Satan done in Paradife. Miltbn. 

Sata nical. \ a dj % [from Satan.] DeviJilh; infernal. 

Sata nick. S 

The faint fatanick hoft 

Defenfivc fcarce. Alilton. 

Sa'tchel. n.f. [ feckel, German; ftecu/Us, Latin.] A little 
bag : commonly a bag ufed by fchoolboys to carfy theit bocks. 
The whining fchoolboy with his fatcbel. 

And fliining morning face, creeping like fiiail 
Unwillingly to fchool. Shat. As you like it. 

Schoolboys lag with fatcbels in their hands. Swift. 

To Sate. v. a. [fatio, Latin.] T ofatiate; to glut; to pall j 
to feed beyond natural defires. 

Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. " Milton's Paradife Lcjl. 

How will their bodies flript 
Enrich thc viiflors, while the vultures fate 
Their maws with full repafl. Philips. 

T hy ufelefs flrength, miftaken king, employ. 

Sated with rage, and ignorant of joy. Prior. 

Satellite, n.f. [ fatellts , Lat. fatellite , Fr. This word is com¬ 
monly pronounced in profe with thc e mute in the plural, as in 
thefingular, and is therefore only of three fyllnbles; but Pope has 
in the plural continued the Latin form, and afligned it four; 

I think, improperly.] A fmall planet revolving round a larger. 

Four moons move about Jupiter, and five about SauTr/i, 
called their fatellites. Locke. 

The fmallcft planets are fituated ncareft the fun and each 
other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, that are vaftly greater, and 
have ma ny fatellites about them, arc wifely removed to the ex¬ 
treme regions of thc fyflem. ' Bentley. 

Ask of yonder argent fields above, 

Why Jove’s Jdtellites are lefs than Jove ? Pope. 

Satelli'tious. adj. [from fateHes, Lat.] Confifling of fatellites*. 
i heir folidity and opacity, and their fatellitious attendance^ 
their revolutions about the lun, and their rotations about their 

^ aX Q^'p, e A C r 1 ? lythe r • Cbcyne's Phil. Prim. 

ToSA NAIL. v. a. [Jatio , Latin.] 

1. To fatisfy ; to fill. 

. I bofe fmells arc the mod grateful where thc decree of heat 
is fmall, or the flrength of the fmclJ allayed; for thefe rather 
woo the fenfe than Jatiate it. Bacn 

Buying of land is the refult of a full and fatiated gain- and 
men in trade feldom think of laying out their money’upon 
land, till their profit has brought them in more than their 
trade can well employ. r , 

The loofen’d winds ° C 

Hurl’d high above the clouds; ’till all their force 
Confum’d, her rav’nous jaws th’ earth jatiate clos’d. Phillips. 

2. 7 o glut; to pall; to fill beyond natural dcfirc. 

7 hey Jatiate and foon fill. 

Though pleafant. . ... 

Whatever novelty prefents, children are prefcntly ea-er To 
have a tafle, and are as foon Jatiated with it. * 

He may he jatiated, but not fatisfy’d. ,v 

3- To gratify defirc. ■ } A on is. 

my ' Dcn ’ ics ’ itt *'r 
**£?£&"**- wi,h ** m “ h “ 

Why does not fait of tartar draw more water out of the 
ir, than in a certain proportion to its quantity, but for want 
of an attratfive force after it is Jatiated with water > Newt™ 

™L T *W° di -Si'™ <»' verb.] Glutted Jfull to^fntictr* 
1C" u has unit, it Teems a participle; wliet_,/; an adjective.' 
r ye , ° ur g cncra Is, retir’d to their eflates, J 

In life s cool evening, Jatiate of applaufe. 

Nor think of bleeding ev’n in Brunfwick’s caufe. P 6t>i 
Now may rs and fhrieves all hufli’d and Jatiate lay ' 

SaJeITX "r r r / ams ; th r° CU,fard , °. f thc da >- P‘P*'s Dune. 

ddire or plla L} 1 ' u*** 5 f “T' Fr ’J Fulncfs beyond 

tv flare of b ’ T , than ? loU - h; "earifomenefs of pl c „. 

l y ’ ^ c palled or glutted. ^ 

A ~ j cav ? r tbd,IO r W pla(h to P ,un s c him in the deep 

And_ with Jatiety fecks to quench his thirft. Sbake/bcar, 

Mothmg more jealous than a favourite, efpecially tbtards 
the warning time and fufpeft of fatiety. a,i > towards 

verdure Jcpartctii. CberC ^ ^ ^ -fal.jl.S 

They fatiate and foon fill, Ha lews ll. 

IinlS 1 E Ie3fant 5 u but thy words » w 'th grace divine 
Lnbu d, bring to their fweetnefs no fatiety , r . 

No action, the ufefulnefs of } , . Mtltort. 

of duty, but a man mav bear L ' • S , madc . !t thc nia ”cr 

loathing or fatiety. ‘ * 1 " con.inual pnrfuit of, without 

Wi! j 7 U,,CC)U:!l ' d ’ iF its end it gain, 

^ i hour fancy, though e’er fo Heft? 

And but more rclifli'd as the more diftrefsU Pof>i 

n-t a 

22 D C 
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SAT 

Such a glittering Ihew it bare, and fo bravely it was held up 
from the head : upon her body (he wore a doublet of fkv-colour 
Jatm, covered with plates of gold, and as it were nailed with 
precious Hones, that in it fhe might feem armed. Sidney. 

I he ladies drefs d in rich fymars were feen, n 

Of .Horen cejaiin^ flower’d with white and green) > 
And for a fhade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. Dryden. 3 
Her petticoat, transform’d apace, 

Became black fat in flounc’d with lace. Swift. 

Lay the child carefully in a cafe, covered with a mantle of 

S r r /■ • • , Arbuthn. and Pope. 

DA I IKE. n.f. [fatira, anciently fntura, Lat. not from fatyr us, 
a fatyr -Jatire, Fr.J A poem in which wickednefs or folly iscen- 
fured. Proper is diftinguifhed, by the generality of the 
refledfions, from a lampoon which is aimed againft a particular 
perfon ; but they are too frequently confounded. 

He dares to fing thy praifes in a clime 
Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime; * 

Where cv’n to draw the pidlure of thy mind. 

Is fatyr on the moll of human kind. Dryden. 

Satirical, ladj. [fatiricus, L atinj fatlrique, French; from 
Sat Frick. J fatire.] 

1. Belonging to latire; employed in writing of invedlive. 

You mull not think, that a Jatyrick ffyle 
Allows of fcandalous and brutilh words. Rofcommon. 

What human kind defires, and what theyfhun, 

Rage, paffions, plcafures, impotence of will, 

Shall this fatirical collection fill. Dryden $ Juvenal. 

2. Cenforious; feverc in language. 

Slanders, fir ; for the fatircal Have fays here, that old men 
have grey beards ; fhat their faces are wrinkled. Shak. Hamit. 

He that hath a fatirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of 
his wit, fo he had need be afraid of others memory. Bacon. 
On me when dunces are fatirick , 

I take it for a panegyrick. Swift. 

Sati rically, adv. [from J'atirical.] With invedtive; with 
intention to cenfure or vilify. 

He applies them fatirically to fomc cuftoms, and kinds of 
philofophy, which he arraigns. Dryden. 

Sa'tirist. n.f. [from /atire.] One who writes fatircs. 

Wycherly, in his writings, is the fharpeft fatyrijl of his 
time; but, in his nature, he has all the foftnels of the ten- 
dereft difpofitions: in his writings he is fevere, bold, under¬ 
taking; in his nature gentle, model!, inoffenfive. Granville. 

All vain pretenders have been conftantly the topicks of the 
moft candid fatyrijls, from thcCodrus of Juvenal to the Da¬ 
mon of Boileau. Letter to the Publijher of the Dunciad. 

Yet foft his nature, though fevere his lay; 

His anger moral, and his wifdom gay: 

Bleft fatyrijl! who touch’d the mean fo true, 

As Ihow’d vice had his hate and pity too. Pope. 

To Sa'tirizf.. v. a. [fatirizer, Fr. from fat ire.] To ccnfure 
as in a fatire. 

Covetoufncfs is deferibed as a veil caft over the true mean¬ 
ing of the poet, which was to fatirize his prodigality and vo- 
luptuoufnefs. Dryden. 

Should a writer fingle out and point his raillery at particu¬ 
lar perfons, or fatirize the miferable, he might be fure of 
pleafing a great part of his readers; but mull be a very ill man 
if he could pleafe himfelf. Addifon. 

I infill that my lion’s mouth be not defiled with fcandal; 
for I would not make ufe of him to revile the human fpecies, 
and fatirize his betters. Addifon s Spectator. 

It is as hard to fatirize well a man of diflinguilhed vices, as 
topraife well a man of dillinguifhcd virtues. Swift. 

Satisfaction, n.f. [fatisfailio, Latin ; fatisfaftion, French.] 

1. ’I he acl of pleafing to the full. 

The mind, having a power to fufpend the execution and 
fatisfaflion of any of its defires, is at liberty to confider the 
objeds of them. Locke. 

2. The Hate of being pleafed. 

’Tis a wretched fatisfattion a revengeful man takes, even in 
lofing his life, provided his enemy go for company. L’EJlr. 

There arc very few difeourfes fo fhort, clear, and confillent, 
to which moll men may not, with fatisfuilion enough to them- 
felves, raife a doubt. Locke. 

3. Releafc from fufpenfe, uncertainty, or uneafinefs. 

Wilt thou leave me fo unfatisfied ? 

—What fatisfaiUon can you have? Shakefpcart. 

4. Gratification; that which pleafes. 

Run over the circle of earthly plcafures, and had not 
God fecured a man a folid pleafure from his own aClions, he 
would be forced to complain that plealure was not fatisfac- 
tun. South. 

Of ev’ry nation each illuftrious name. 

Such toys as thefe have cheated into tame j 
Exchanging folid quiet to obtain 

The windy fit if a/.? ion of the brain. Dryden" s Juvenal. 

5. Amends; atonement for a crime; recompenfe for an injury. 

Die he or juflicc mull; unlcfs for him 
Some other able, and as willing, pay 

The rigid Jatisfaihon , death tor death. A.tit. Par. Lop. 
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Shakefpeare. 
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Satjsfa CTIVE. ad). [ fatisfafius, Lat.] Giving fatibfaclion. 
By a final and fatisfatlive difeernmentof faith, we lay the lall 
effects upon the firlt caufe of all things. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
Sat isfa'ctorily. ad), [from fatisfatlory.] To fatisfadion. 
Bellonius hath been more fatisfailorily experimental, not 
only affirming that chameleons feed on Hites, but upon exen¬ 
teration he found thefe animals in their bellies. Brown’s V. Er 
They ftrain their memory to anfwer him fatisfadlorily unto 
all his demands. Digit 

Satisfa'ctoriness. n.f. [from fatisfaBory.] Power of f a - 
tisfying; power of giving content. 

The incompleatnefs of the feraphick lover’s happinefs, in 
his fruitions, proceeds not from their want of fatisfa&orinefs, 
but his want of an intirc poffefiion of them. Boyle. 

Satisfactory, adj. [fatifaBoire, Fr. fatisfiBus, Latin.] 

1. Giving fatisfa£lion ; giving content. 

An intelligent American would fcarce take it for a fatifac¬ 
tory account, if, defiring to learn our architecture, he fliould 
be told that a pillar was a thing fupported by a bafis. Locke. 

2 . Atoning; making amends. 

A moll wife and fufficient means of redemption and falva- 
tion, by the JatisfaBory and meritorious death and obedience of 
the incarnate Ion of God, JelusChrill. Sandcrfon. 

To SATISFY, v.a. [fatisfaire, Fr. Ja'isfacio, Latin.] 

1. To content; to pleafe to fuel) adegice as that nothing more 
is defired. 

A good man fhall be fatisfed from himfelf. Prcv, xiv. 14. 
Will he fatisfy his rigour. 

Satisfy d never ? Milton. 

2. To feed to the fill. 

Who hath caufed it to rain on the earth, to fatisfy the de¬ 
folate and walte ground, and to caufe the bud of the tender 
tree to fpring forth ? Job xxxviii. 27. 

I will purfue and divide the fpoil: my lull fhall be fatisfiei 
upon them. Ex. xv. 9. 

The righteous eateth to the fatisfying of his foul. Prov. xiii. 

3. To recompenfe; to pay to content. 

He is well paid that is well fatisfed ; 

And I, delivering you, am fatisfed , 

And therein do account myfelf well paid. 

4. To free from doubt, perplexity, or fufpenfe. 

Of many things ufeful and curious you may fatisfy your- 
felves in Leonardo de Vinci. Dryden. 

When come to the utmofl extremity of body, what can 
there put a flop and fatisfy the mind that it is at the end of 
fpace, when it is fatisfed that body itfelf can move into 
it ? Lode. 

This I would willingly be fatisfed in, whethar the foul, 
when it thinks thus, feparatc from the body, a£fe lefs rational¬ 
ly than when conjointly with it ? Locke. 

5. To convince. 

He declares himfelf fatisfed to the contrary, in which he 
has given up the caufe. Dryder. 

The Handing evidences of the truth of the Gofpel, are in 
themfelves moll film, folid, and fatisfying. Atterbury. 

To Sa'tisfy. v. n. To make payment. 

By the quantity of filver they give or take, they cflimate 
the value of other things, and fatisfy for them : thus filver be¬ 
comes the mcafureof commerce. Lode. 

Sa'turauLE. adj. [from faturate .] Impregnable with any 
thing ’till it will receive no more. 

Be the figures of the falts never fo various, yet if the atoms 
of water were fluid, they would always fo conform to thofe 
figures as to fill up all vacuities; and confequently the water 
would be faturable with the fame quantity of any fait, which 
it is not. Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. 

Sa'turant. adj. [from faturans, Lat.] Impregnating to the 

fill. ,... 

To SATURATE, v. a. [ faturo , Latin.] To impregnate till 
no more can be received or imbibed. 

Rain-water is plentifully fr.turatcd with terrefirial matter, 
and more or lefs fiored with it. Woodward. 

His body has been fully faturated with the fluid of light, to 
be able to laff fo many years without any fcnfiblc diminution, 
though there arc conflant emanations thereof. Cieynt. 

Still night fucceeds 
A foften’d fhade, and Jaturatcd earth 
Awaits the morning beam. Thottjor.. 

Sa'turda y. n.f. [peteppbee^, or pstepnj-bseT;, Saxon, ac¬ 
cording to Verjlegan , from petep, a Saxon idol; moie pio- 
bably from Saturn, dies Saturni.] 'I lie lall day of the wcciy 
This matter I handled fully in lall Saturday’s Spectator. / • 

Satu'rity. n.f. [faturitas, from faturo, Latin.] h ulnefs-j 11 
Hate of being faturated ; repletion. 

SATURN, n. f. [fatur/le, French; fatumus, Latin.] 

1. The remotefl planet of thefolar fyltcm : luppofed by a ro 
gers to imprefs melancholy, dulnels, or feverity ot temper- 
The fmallcfl planets are placed nearelt the fun an . c 
other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, that arc vallly greater, 
wifely removed to the extreme regions. lie '“ ’’ 

From the far bounds 

Of utmoH Saturn, wheeling wide his round. 
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2 fin chimefiry.] Lead. , 

SaTurnine- adj. [ faturninus, Lat. fiturnten, Fr. from Saturn.] 
Not light; not volatile; gloomy; grave; melancholy; levere 
of temper : fuppofed to be born under the dominion of Saturn. 

I may cafl my readers under two divifions, the mercurial 
and faturnine: the firfl are tbe gay part, the others are ot a 
more fober and folemn turn. Addifon. 

Satu'RNIAN. adj. [ J'aturnius , Latin.] Happy; golden: ufed 
by poets for times of felicity, luch as are feigned to have been 
in the reign of Saturn. 

Th’ AuguHus, born to bring Saturnian times. Pope. 

SATYR. n.J. [ Jatyrus , Latin.] A fylvan god: fuppofed 
among the ancients to be rude and lecherous. 

Satyrs, as Pliny tefiifies, were found in times paH in the 
cafiern mountains of India. Peacham on Drawing. 

Sa'tYRIAsis. n.f. [(tornfatyr.] 

If the chyle be very plentiful it breeds a fatyriafs, or an 
abundance of feminal lympha’s. Flayer on the Humours. 

SAVAGE, adj. [fauvage, French; felvaggie, Italian.] 

1. Wild; uncultivated. 

Thefe godlike virtues wherefore do’H thou hide, 
Affecting private life, or more obfeure 
In favage wildernefs ? Milton. 

Cornels, and favage berries of the wood, 

And roots and herbs, have been my meagre food. Dryden. 

2. Untamed; cruel. 

Chain me to fome fleepy mountain’s top, 

Where roaring bears and favage lions roam. Shakefpeare. 

Tyrants no more their favage nature kept, 

And foes to virtue wonder’d how they wept. Pope. 

3. Uncivilized; barbarous; untaught. 

Hence with your little ones: 

To fright you thus, methinks, I am too favage ; 

To do worfe to you, were fell cruelty. Shakef Macbeth. 

Thus people lived altogether a favage life, ’till Saturn, ar¬ 
riving on thofe coafls, devifed laws to govern them by. Raleigh. 

The favage clamour drown'd 

Both harp and voice. Milton. 

A herd of wild beafls on the mountains, or a favage drove 
of men in caves, might be fo difordered; but never a peculiar 
people. Spratt’s Sermons. 

Sa'vage. n.f. [from the adjedlive.] A man untaught and un¬ 
civilized ; a barbarian. 

Bong after thefe times were they but favages. Raleigh. 

The feditious lived by rapine and ruin of all the country, 
omitting nothing of that which favages, enraged in the height 
of their unruly behaviour, do commit. Hayward. 

Fo deprive us of metals is to make us mere favages ; to 
change our corn for the old Arcadian diet, our houfes and 
cities for dens and caves, and our clothing for Ikins of beafls: 
’tis to bereave us of all arts and fcienccs, nay, of revealed re- 

r Bentley. 

iobAVAGE. v.a. [from the noun.] To make barbarous- 
wild, or cruel. A word not well authorifed. 

hriends, relations, love himfelf. 

Savag’d by woe, forget the tender tie. Thom/on. 

Savagely, adv. [from favage.] Barbaroufly; cruelly. 

Your caflle is furpris’d, your wife and babes 

y flaUgh - Cr ’ d ; , ^A/>. Macbeth. 

wUdncfs ESS * " ^ t from f ava Z e -] Barbaroulncfs; cruelty; 

A favagenefs in unreclaimed blood 
Of general affiu.1. Hamit. 

VV olves and bears, they fay. 

Calling their favagenefs afide, have done 
Like offices of pity. ghaief Winter’s Tale.? 

vnl,,r V JpS , Were a P e °P !c of Sicii D remarkable for fa - 

1. Cruelty; barbarity. 

~ J,!’* 3 is tlle bloodiefl lhame. 

The wildefl fivag’ry, the vilefl ftroke, 

I hat ever wall-cy’d wrath, or flaring ra*e, 

a. WWgrowS/ SU - K! "S 7 ‘h. 

-rt. ^ er Res 

1 he darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitorv. 

Doth root upon ; while that the culler nils, 

S*-VA»"a . OM.H.V. 

*>5 0pt " mca - 

Ul onc Part, and favanna's in another. ’ wood,a ? d 

. Plains immenfe, ^ Lxe " 

Unf l y'f JhVami °' S ’ where the w and’ring eye, 

S ATT-p V S ln a verJant ocean loft. ThonJn,:. C 
. French ; /.//*, ^ 

Th- Ca / Cn WUh ,0 ° d to ' m provc its taftc 

for e«, k S/^XVv';'r' " f our honours 

Rulty ufing of our Vatlts tut P rinci P% by his 

Sidney. 


S A U 

To feed were bell at home; 

From thence the fam e to meat is ceremony t 

Meeting were bare without it. Sha'efp. Macbeth. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloyl e(s fauce his appetite. Shakefpeare. 

Such was the fauce of Moab’s noble feaft. 

Till night far fpent invites them to their relt. Cowley . 

He that fpends his time in fports, is like him whofe meat i9 
nothing but Jauces-, they are heahblefs, chargeable, and ufc- 
lefs. ' Taylor. 

High fauces and rich fpices are fetched from the Indies. Baker. 

2. To ferve one the fame Sauce. A vulgar phrafe to retaliate onc 
injury with another. 

To Sauce, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To accompany meat with fomething of higher relifli. 

2. To gratify with rich taftes* Obfolete. 

Earth yield me roots ; 

Who feeks for better of thee, fauce his palate 

With thy moft operant poilon. Shakefpeare. 

y. To intermix or accompany with any thing good, or, ironi¬ 
cally, with any thing bad. 

Then fell lhe to jauce her defires with threatnings, fo that 
we were in a great perplexity, reflrained to fo unworthy 
a bondage, and yet reftrained by love, which I cannot tell 
how, in noble minds, by a certain duty, claims an anfwer- 
ing. Sidney. 

All the delights of love, wherein wanton youth walloweth, 
be but folly mixed with bitternefs, and forrow fauced with 
repentance. Spenfer. 

Thou fay’ft his meat was fauc'd with thy upbraidings; 
Unquiet meals make ill digeftions. Shakefpeare. 

Sa'ucebox. n.f. [from fauce, or rather from faucy.] An im¬ 
pertinent or petulant fellow. 

The foolilh old poet fays, that the fouls of fome women 
are made of fea-water: this has encouraged my J'aucebox to be 
witty upon me. Addijon's Spcftator. 

Sa'ucep an. n.f \ fauce and pan.] A fmall fkillet with a long 
handle, in which fauce or fmall things are boiled. 

Your mailer will not allow you a filver fauccpan. Swift. 

Sau'cer. n.f. [ fanciere, Fr. from fauce.] 

1. A fmall pan or platter in which fauce is fet on the table. 

Infufe a pugil of new violets feven times, and it lhall make 
the vinegar fo frelh of the flower, as, if brought in a faucer , 
you lhall fmell it before it come at you. Bacon. 

Some have millaken blocks and polls 
For fpe<Elres, apparitions, ghofts. 

With faucer eyes and horns. Hudibras. 

2. A piece or platter of china, into which a tea-cup is fet. 

Saucily, adv. [from fancy.] Impudently; impertinently; 

petulantly; in a faucy manner. 

Though this knave came fomewhat family into the world 
before he was fent for, yet was his mother fair. Shakefp. 

A freed fervant, who had much power with Claudius, very 
family, had almoil all the words; and amongll other things, 
he a Iked in fcorn onc of the examinates, who was likewife a 
freed fervant of Scribonianus, I pray, fir, if Scribonianus had 
been emperor, what would you have done? He anfwercd, I 
would have flood behind his chair, and held my peace. Bacon. 
A trumpet behaved himfelf very faucily. Addifon. 

Sau'ciness. n.f. [from faucy.] Impudence; petulance; im¬ 
pertinence; contempt of fuperiours. 

With how fweet faws lhe blam’d their faucintfs , 

To feel the panting heart, which through her fide 
Did beat their hands. Sidney. 

By his authority he remains here, which he thinks is a pa¬ 
tent lor h,s faucintfs. Shakefp. AWs well that ends well. 

Being intercepted in your fport. 

Great reafon that my noble lord be rated 
Por faucintfs. Shak. Titus Andr onicus. 

It is JaucmtJs in a creature, in this cafe, to reply. Bra mb. 
Imputing it to the natural faucintfs of a pedant, they made 
h”»c* h,. words. 

You Jauctnefs, mind your prumng-knife, or I may ufe it 

Dryden’s Don Sekajlian. 
I his might make all other fervants challenge the fame 
liberty, and grow pert upon their mailers; and when this 
JaucmtJs became umverfal, what lefs mifehief could be exnefted 

SAUCIsVf' 1 S T h rp n r< * cl ' ion T ? BV/,>r on Pride. 

dZr C r5' [ pre " ch ;J In gunnery, a long train of pow¬ 

der fewed up m a roll of pitched cloth, about two inches dia- 
meter, in order to fire a bombchell. /->„;/ 

SAUCJSSON. n.f. [French.] In military architeflurc, fa¬ 
gots orfafemes made of large boughs of trees bound together 

tr&vertcs IThTa 7 -° T’u t0 makc 

traverfes, or breaftworks in ditches full of water, to render 

the way firm for carnages. * „ r 

SAflJCY. adj. [I know not how this word can be eafily deduced 
pTn^ 7 emiant m co C r° me P / opcrl y from Latin ] 

pu^ t P Xmin“T n ’ Pt “° , “ ° f rUp " i0 “' Si ‘">- 

klr Y ' m »ith lords than the heraldry of your 

b.r.h and vmue gayes you conrmifcn. sllflZ. 
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Study is like the heav’ns glorious fun, 
i lute will not be deep (earch’d with J'uucy looks} 

<-mall have continual plodders ever won, 
have bafe authority from others’ books. Shakefpeare. 

And if thou haft the mettle of a kin", 
eing wrongd as we are by this peevifh town, 

- urn thou the mouth of thy artillery. 

As we will ours againft thefe fancy walls. Shakefp. K. John. 

1 owers firll pedigree from force derives. 

And calls to mind the old prerogatives 

Of free-born man ; and with a fancy eye 

Searches the heart and foul of majefty/ Denham's Sophy. 

1 lofe my patience, when with faucy pride 
•By untun’d ears I hear his numbers try’d. Rofcommon. 

No Jaucy citizen fhall dare 
I o (Irikc a foldier, nor, when itruck, refent 
The wrong. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Homer, to exprefs a man both timorous and fancy, makes 
ufe of a kind of point, namely, that he had the eyes of a dog, 

T' b c t A t v C J 1eart °^_ a / . c * ccr * Addijon's Speclator. 

i obAV E. v. a. [fauver, faulver, French; falvo, Latin.l 

1. I o preferve from clanger or deftrudtion. 

Let me die ere men can fay God Jave the queen. Shakefp. 
One (hall cry, yet cannot he anfwer, nor have him out of 

h,stroub ' e - „ If. xlvi. 7 . 

A wond rous ark, 

T o favt himfelf and houfhold from arnidft 
A world devote to univerfal wreck. Milton. 

We may be confident whatever he does is intended for our 
g°od> and whatever wc interpret otherwife we can get nothing 
oy repining, nor fave any thing by refilling. Temple. 

1 he circling flreams, once thought but pools of blood. 
From dark oblivion Harvey's name fhall fave. Dryden. 

2. I o preferve finally from eternal death. 

W hatfoever we read in Scripture concerning the cndlcfs 
love and faving mercy which God fheweth towards his church, 
the only proper I'ubjcdt thereof is this church. Hooker. 

I here are lome that will be Javed, and fome that will be 

Shakefpeare. 

W e arc not of them who draw back unto perdition; but 
of them that believe, to the faving of the foul. Heb. x. 39. 
His merits Pave them. Milton. 

He who fearcth God, and worketh rightcoufncfs, and per- 
feveres in the faith and duties of our religion, fhall certainly 
be Javed. Rogers. 

3. Not to fpend ; to hinder from being fpent. 

With your colt you terminate the caufe. 

And fave th’ cxpcncc of long litigious laws, 
y hcic fuits are travers’d, and fo little won, 

I hat he who conquers is but lafl undone. Dryden. 

4. To referve or lay by. 

He fhall not feel quietnefs, he fhall not fave of that which 
he defined. J 0 b xx. 20. 

5. Fo fparc; to excufc. 

\V ill you not fpcak to fave a lady’s blufh ? Dryden. 

Our author Javes me the companion with tragedy. Dryd. 

I hefc finews arc not fo much unflrung, 

To tail me when my matter fhould be ferv’d ; 

And when they are, then will I ftcal to death, 

Silent and unobferv’d, to fave his tears. Dryd. Don Scbajl. 

6. 'Fo falve; to reconcile. 

How build, unbuild, contrive 
'Fo five appearances; how gird the fphere 
With centrick and cccentrirk. Alilten's Farad. Loji. 

7. To take or embrace opportunely, fo as not to lofe. 

'Fhe fame perfons, who were chief confidents to Cromwell, 
forefeeinga reftoration, feized thecaflles in Ireland, juft Javing 
the tide, and putting in a flock of merit fuifleient. Swift. 
To Save. v. n. To be cheap. 

Brafs ordnance favtth in the quantity of the material, and 
in the charge of mounting and carriage. Bacon’s Phyf. Rem. 
Save. adv. [This word, adverbially ufed, is, like except, origi¬ 
nally the imperative of the verb.] Except; not including. 

But being all defeated, Jave a few. 

Rather than fly, or be captiv’d, herfelf fhe flew. Fa. 2 P{u. 

All the confpirators, fave only he. 

Did that they did in envy of great C.-efar. Shakefp. 

He never put down a near fervant, fave only Stanley, the 
lord chamberlain. Bacon s Henry VII. 

How have I then with whom to hold convcrfc. 

Save with the creatures which I made ? Mi/ton. 

Sa'vkall. n.f f fave and all.] A fmall pan inferted intsi a 
candleftick to fave the ends of candles. 

Sa'ver. n.f. [from fave.] 
j. Preferver; refcucr. 

They were manifoldly acknowledged the fivers of that 
country. Sidney. 

2. One who efcapes lofs, though without gain. 

I.aws of arms permit each injur’d maa 
To make himfelf a Javer where he can. 

Who dares affirm this is 110 pious age. 

When charity begins to tread the ltagc i 


When aaors, who at heft are hardly fivers. 
V ill give a night of benefit to weavers ? 

3. A good hufband. 

4. One who lays up and grows rich. 


Swift, 


By nature far from profufion, and yet a greater fnarer 
* fever ; for though he had fuch means to accumulatem h ? 
garrifons and his feaflmgs foaked his exchequer, fp j 
Sa vin . n.f [fabma , Latin; Javin, fabin, Fr.] A tree 
It hath compact, rigid, and prickly ever-green leaves • tV. 
fruit is fmall, fpherical, and warted ; and the whole plant J 
a very rank ftrong fmell. The fpecics are three, and com 
monly cultivated for medicinal ufe. Miller. 0m ' 

Sa'vinc. adj. [from Jave.] 

J. frugal; parcimonious; not lavifh. 

tnnp t fr!° VCtJ r m u ncy for fhe was faving, and applied her for. 
tune to pay John s clamorous debts. Arbuthn. Hill. of "l ft, // 
Be faving of your candle. ' “'A y 

2 . Not turning to lofs, though not gainful. ^ 

Silvio, finding his application unfuccefsful, was rcfolved tn 
make a Javing bargain ; and fince he could not get the widow's 
elfatc, to recover what he had laid out of his own. yfdditJ 
Sa vinc. adv. [This is nothing mere than a participle of die 
Verb five adverbially ufed.] With exception in favour of. 
All this World’s glory feemeth vain. 

And all their fhows but fhadows, Javing fhe. Spenfer 
Such laws cannot be abrogated, Javing only by whom th« 
were made; becaufc the intent of them being known unto 
none but the author, he alone can judge how long it is re- 
quifite they fhould endure. Hooker 

Saving the reverence due to fo great a man, I doubt not but 
they did all creep out of their holes. Ray on the Creation 
Sa'ving. n.f. [from fave.] 

1. Efcape of expencc; fomewhat preferved from being fpent. 

It is a great faving in all fuch lights, if they can be made 

as fair and right as others, and yet laft longer. Bacon. 

Ey reducing intcrefl to four per cent, there was a confider- 
Mc faving to the nation ; but this year they give fix. Addifin. 

2. Exception in favour. 

Contend not with thofe that are too ftrong for us, but flill 
with os faving to honcfly; for integrity mull be fupported 
againft all violence. _ L'E/hany. 

Savingly, adv. [from faving.] With parcimony. 

Sa'v ingnkss. n.f. [from faving.] 

1. Parcimony; frugality. 

2. Tendency to promote eternal falvation. 

Sa'viour. n.f. [fauveur , Latin.] Redeemer; he that has 

faved mankind from eternal death. 

So judg’d he man, both judge and Saviour fent. Milton. 
However confonant to rcafon his precepts appeared, no¬ 
thing could have tempted men to acknowledge him as their 
God and Saviour , but their being firmly perfuaded of the mi¬ 
racles he wrought. Addifen. 

To Sa'unter. v. n. [ aller « la fainte tore, from idle people who 
roved about the country, and afked charity under pretence of 
going a la fainte terre , to the holy land; or fans terre , as 
having no fettled home.] To wander about idly; to 
loiter; to linger. 

The cormorant is (till fauntering by the fea-fide, to fee if he 
can find any of his brafs call up. L’Efrange. 

Tell me, why Jaunt'ring thus from place to place 
I meet thee ? Dryden’s Juvenal 

Though putting the mind upon an unufual flrcfs that may 
difeourage, ought to be avoided ; yet this mufl not run it into 
a lazy fauntering about ordinary things. Locke. 

Yourfelf look after him, to cure his fauntering at his buli- 
nefs. Lodi- 

If men were weaned from their fauntering humour, wherein 
they let a good part of their lives run ufelefly away, they 
would acquire /kill in hundreds of things. Locke. 

So the young ’fquire, when firfl he comes 
From country fchool to Will’s or Tom’s, 

Without one notion of his own. 

He Jaunters wildly up and down. Prior. 

The brainlefs flripling 

Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek; 

A fount'ring tribe ! fuch born to wide cflatcs, 

With yea and no in fenates hold debates. Fidel. 

Here fount'ring ’prentices o’er Otway weep. Gay. 

Led by my hand, he faunier'd Europe round, 

And gather’d cv’ry vice. Dunciad. 

Sa'vory. n.f. [favorer, French; fatureia, Latin.] A plant. 

It is of the verticillate kind, with a labiated flower, whole 
upper lip or creft is divided into two parts; but the lower lip 
or beard is divided into three parts, the middle part being cre- 
nated : thefe flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves 
in a loofe order, and not in whorlcs or fpikes, as arc molt of 
this tribe of plants. Miller. 

Sa'vour. n.f [ faveur , French.] 

I. A feent; odour. 

Dryden. What favour is better, if phyfick be true, 

For places infedted, than wormwood and rue ? Tujjer. 

Eciizo calls its fmell a tartarous and hcllifh favour. Allot. 

J Turn 


Shakefpeare. 
Shake/p. 


race 


Gofpel. 

Milton. 


S A W 

Turn then my frefheft reputation to 
A favour that may Itrike the dullcft noftril ? 

\ fmell fweet favours , and I feel foft things. _ ~-,r 

That Jews ftink naturally, that is, that there is in their 
ce an evil Jav.ur, is a received opinion wc know not how 
to admit. „ gown’s Vulgar Errours 

Truffles, which have an excellent oil, and a volatile fait or 
a grateful favour , arc heating. Arbutlmot on Diet. 

2. Tafte; power of affecting the palate. 

I tafte 

The favour of death from all things. Milton. 

A diredler influence from the fun gives fruit a better favour 
and a greater worth. South. 

To Sa'vour. v. n. [ favourer, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To have any particular fmell or tafte. 

2. To betoken; to have an appearance or tafte of fomething. 

This ripping of anceftors is very plcafing, and favoureth of 
good conceit and fome reading. Spenfer on Ireland. 

° The duke’s anfwers to his appeachments are very diligently 
and civilly couched; and though his heart was big, yet they all 
favour of an humble fpirit. IVotton. 

If’twere afecrct that concern’d my life, 

This boldncfs might become thee; 

But fuch unneccfiary rudenefs favours 
Of fome defign. Denham's Sophy. 

I have rejected every thing that favours of party. Addifon. 
To Sa'vour. v. a. 

1. To like. 

Wifdom and gopdnefs to the vile feem vile; 

Filths favour but themfelves. Shakefpeare. 

a. To exhibit tafte of. 

Thou favourejl not the things that be of God. 

That favours only of rancour and pride. 

Sa'vourily. adv. [from favoury.] 
j. With guft; with appetite. 

The collation he fell to very favourily. L'EJlrange's Fables. 
This multi is fome Englilh renegade, he talks,Jb favourily 
of toaping. • Dryd. Don Sebajlian. 

2. With a pleafing relilh. 

1 here’s a dearth of wit in this dull town, 

When filly plays fo favourily go down. Dryden. 

Sa'vouriness. n.f. [from favowy.] 

1. Tafte pleafing and picquant. 

2. Pleafing fmell. 

Sa'voury. adj. [ favoureux, Fr. from favour.] 
j. Plcafing to the fmell. 

1 he pleafant favoury finell 
So quicken’d appetite, that I 

Could not but tafte! Milton’s Paradife Loji. 

From the boughs a favoury odour blown, 

Grateful to appetite ! more pleas’d my fenfe 
Than fmell of fwcctcft fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at cv’n. 

2 . Picquant to the tafte. 

Savoury meat, fuch as my father loveth. 

'1 he favoury pulp they chew. 

Savo'y. n.J. [braffiea Jubaudica, Latin.] A fort of colwort. 
Sa'usage. n.f. [ fiucijfe, French; fa/fum, Latin.] A roll ui 
ball made commonly of pork or veal, and fometimes of beef, 
minced very fmall, with fait and fpicc; fometimes it is fluffed 
into the guts of fowls, and fometimes only rolled in flower. 
Saw. The preterite of fee. 

I never Jaw 'till now 

Sight more deteftable. 7Ur,h,~ 

SAW n.f. [Jawe, Danifh; paja, or r t 3 e, Saxon; fie, Fr.J 
1. Adentatcd mftrument, by the attrition of which wood or 
metal is cut. 

1 he teeth are filed to an angle, pointing towards the end of 
the/™,, and not towards the handle of the faw, or ftraieht 
between the handle and end; becaufe the/awis defigmxUo 
act only in itsprogtefs forwards, a man having in that more 

*• - -«- 

in L ’ k “ h —^ M’> »<* h»»/ r like «h 

Thc "/‘S’ “ ,crc founding a 

If they cannot cut, J 

2 r£ hf T aT r T h S fs ’ , and his h ^hcts lead. Pcte 

[ A a proverb! 

Tll ,' J k ll “ “H® a PP r ° v * the common faw: 

Thou out of heaven s benediction corn’ll 
I o the warm fun! St, n i.r. * z- r 

From the table of my memory ^ ' K ‘ ng Lear ' 

Ill wine awav all r...... Lc U__1 ./ 

Shakef. Hamlet. 


Milton. 

Gen. 

Milton. 


or 


I wipe away all ftws of books. 

Its weapons, ho] yfiws of facred writ; 
His ftudy in his tilt-yard. 

Strict age and four feverity, 

^yvnh their grave Jaws in (lumber lie. 
part, jawed and fawn, [filer, 
timber or other matter with a faw. 


Shakef. Henry VI. 
>7’ q ' . . B'+mjawi in number lie. jiru 

fk., we. Honed, they »«./«, tfurfe. 


SAY 

A carpenter, after he hath fawn down a tree, and wrought 
it handfomcly, fets it in a wall. IPifd. xiii. 11. 

It is an incalefcency, from a fwift motion, fuch as that of 
running, thrcfhing, or fawing. Ray on the Creation. 

If I cut my finger, I fhall as certainly feel pain as if my foul 
was co-extendcd with the limb, and had a piece of it fawn 
through. Collier. 

Mailer-workmen, when they direCt any of their underlings 
to faw a piece of fluff, have feveral phrafes for the Jawing of 
it: they feldom fa y, faw the piece of fluff; but, draw the faw 
through it; give the piece of fluff a kerf. Moxon. 

It is the carpenters work to hew the timber, faw it out, and 
frame it. Mortimer. 

Sa'wdust. n.f. [faw and dufl.] Dull made by the attrition 
of the faw. 

If the membrane be fouled by the fawdufl of the bone, 
wipe it off with a fponge. J Vifman’s Surgery. 

Rotten fawdufl, mixed with earth, enriches it very much. 

Alo< timer’s Husbandry. 

Sa'wfish. n.f. [faw and fijb] A fort of fifh. Avfw* 

Sa'wpit. n.f. [faw and pit.] Pit over which timber is laid 
to be fawn by two men. 

Let them from forth a fawpit rufh at once 

With fome diftufed fong. Shakefp. Merry LVives of JVindf 

They colour it by laying it in a fawpit that hath oak faw- 
dufl therein. Mo> timer’s Husbandry. 

Saw-wort. n.f. [fcrratula, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a flofculous flower, confiding of feveral florets di¬ 
vided into many parts, refling on the embryo, and contained 
in a fcaly cmpalement, like the greater centaury, from which 
this differs in having fmaller heads, and from the knapweed in 
having the borders of the leaves cut into fmall (harp fegments, 
refembling the teeth of a faw. ALU Ur. 

Saw-wrest. n.f. [faW2\\&Wrcfl.] A fort of tool. 

With the faw-wicji they fet the teeth of the faw; that is# 
they put one pf the notches of the wreft between the firll two 
teeth on the blade of the faw, and then turn the handle hori¬ 
zontally a little about upon the notch towards the end of the 
faw; and that at once turns the firfl tooth fomewhat towards 
you, and the fecond tooth from you. Moxon s Mech. Exer. 

Sa'wer. 1 n.f. [ fieur, French; from faw.] One whofe trade 

Sa'wy er. ) is to faw timber into boards or beams. 

The pit-faw is ufed by joiners, when what they have to do 
may be as foon done at home as fend it to the Jawyers. Aloxcn. 

Sa'xifrage. n.J. [faxifrage, Fr. faxifraga Lat.J A plant. 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves placed orbicularly, 
which expand in form of a rofe, out of whofe mliltifid flower- 
cup rifes the pointal, which commonly ends in two horns, and 
afterward turns, together with the flower-cup, into a roundifh 
fruit, which has likewife two horns and two cells, which arc 
full of fmall feeds. Miller. 

Saxifrage, quaftfaxum frangere, to break the flone, is ap¬ 
plicable to any thing having this property; but is a term mod 
commonly given to a plant, from an opinion of its medicinal 
virtues to this effedt. Quincy. 

Sa'xifrage Meadow, n.f. [ flanum , Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a rofe and umbellated flower, confiding of feveral 
leaves placed circularly, and refting upon the empalement, 
winch afterward becomes a fruit compofed of two fhort chan¬ 
nelled feeds. 

Sa'xifracous. adj. [ faxum and frago, Latin.] Diffolvent of 
the done. 

Lecaufc goat s blood was found an excellent medicine for the 
done, it might be conceived to be able to break a diamond ; and 
fo it came to be ordered that the goats fhould be fed on fixi- 
fragous herbs, and fuch as are conceived of power to break 

\^ nC ’ . Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

1 ?‘ a ' P rcicr.faid. [j-eejan, Saxon; feggen, Dutch.] 

1. I o fpeak ; to utter in words; to tell. 

Say it out, Diggon, for whatever it hight; 

For nought but well mought him betieht. 

He is fo meek. Spenfer. 

J n this flumhrv agitation what have you heard her fays Shak. 

Speak unto Solomon ; for he will not fay thee nay. i Kims. 

2. I o allege. 

After all can be fad againft a thing, this will ftiil be true, 
that many things pofflbly are, which we know not of. Til let f 

In vain fhall we attempt to juftify ourfelves, as the rich 
young man in the gofpel did, by appealing to the great duties 
of the law; unlefs wc can fay fomewhat more, even that 
we have been liberal in our diftributions to the poor. Atterburv. 

3. I o tell in any manner. 

With flying fpeed, and feeming great pretence. 

To Sa^T^' 1 ^ 1 WUh leUerS WhicH h ‘ S P- %. 

1. To fpcak ; to pronounce ; to utter 

m ° reOV<r > 1 have fomewhat to fay unto thee ; and 
me Jaid, Jay on. ^ r 

To fh ' Ch ' n f t0 f n v man ’ but S° th y way. Mami 

o the others be fad, go yc after him. E-uk. ix. s. 

T he council-table and liar-chamber hold, as Thucvdidcs 
for juft ^Sp^ 0n0l,rable th3t WhlCh *£* 

23 E 'tE 
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Tlie lion here has taken his right meafures, that is to fay, 
he has made a true judgment. VEftrange. 

He has left his fucccffion as undetermined as if he had fold 
nothing about it. Locke. 

This ought to weigh with thofe whofc reading is defigned 
for much talk and little knowledge, and I have nothing to fay 
t0 R. Locke. 

Of fome propofitions it may be difficult to fay whether they 
affirm or deny; as when we fay , Plato was no fool. Watts. 

1. In poetry, fay is often ufed before a queftion; tell. 

Say firft what caufe 
Mov’d our grand parents to fall off? 

Say, Stella, fed you no content, 

Rcfle&ing on a life well-fpcnt. 

Say. n.f. [from the verb.] 

X. A Ipeech ; what one has to fay. 

He no fooner faid out his fay, but up rifes a cunning 
f *iap. L'Ejirangc. 

2. [For affay .] Sample. 

Since thy outftde looks (o fair and warlike. 

And that thy tongue fome ’Jay of breeding breathes. 

By rule of knighthood I difdain. Shakefpeare. 

So good a fay invites the eye, 

A little downward to efpv 

The lively clufters of her breaffs. Sidney. 

3. Trial by a (ample. 

This gentleman having brought that earth to the publick 
fay matters, and upon their being unable to bring it to fufion, 
or make it fly away, he had procured a little of it, and with 
a peculiar flux feparated a third part of pure gold. Boyle. 

4. [$«V, French.] Silk. Obfolete. 

5. A kind of woollen fluff. 

3 a ying. n.f. [from fay.] Expreffion; words; opinion fen- 

. tentioufly delivered. 

I thank thee, Brutus, 

That thou haft prov’d faying true. Shakefpeare. 

Mofes fled at this faying, and was a flranger in Median. Adis. 

Many are the faying 1 of the wife, 

Extolling patience as the trueft fortitude. Milton. 

Others try to divert the troubles of other men by pretty and 
plaufible faying:, fuch as this, that if evils are long, they are 
but light. Tillctfon’s Sermons. 

We poetick folks, who muff reftrain 
Our meafur’d fayings in an equal chain, 

Have troubles utterly unknown to thofe, 

Who let their fancy loofe in rambling profe. Prior. 

The facred fun&ion can never be hurt by their fayings, if 
not firft reproached by our doings. Atterbury. 

SCAB. n.f. [pcxb, Saxon; fcabbia, Italian; fchahlc, Dutch; 
fcabics , Latin.] 

1. An incruftation formed over a fore by dried matter. 

What’s the matter, you diffentious rogues, 

That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 

Make yourfelves fabs? Shakefp. Corio’anus. 

That free from gouts thou may’ft preferve thy care. 

And clear from fabs, produc’d by freezing air. Drydtn. 

2. The itch or mange of horfes. 

3. A paltry fellow, fo named from the itch often incident to 
negligent poverty. 

I would thou did’ft itch from head to foot, and I had the 
fcratching of thee, 1 would make thee the loathfom’ft fab in 
Greece. Shale. Troitus and Lreffda. 

Well faid, wart, thou art a good fab : there is a teftcr for 
thee. Shakcfp. Henry IV. 

One of the ufurers, a head man of the city, took it in 
dudgeon to be ranked, cheek by joul, with a fab of a cur¬ 
rier. L’Ejlrange. 

This vap’ring fab muff needs devife 
To ape the thunder of the (kies. Swift. 

Sca'bbard. n.f. [fchap, German. Junius.'] The (heath of a 
fword. 

Enter fortune’s gate, 

Nor in thy fcabbard (heath that famous blade, 

’Till fettled be thy kingdom and eflate. Fairfax. 

What eyes I how keen their glances! you do well to keep 
’em veil’d: they are too (harp to be trufted out o’ th’ fiab- 
bard. Drydtn's Spanijh bryar. 

Sca'bbed. adj. [from fcab.] 

1. Covered or difeafed with fcabs. 

The briar fruit makes thofe that cat them fobbed. Bacon. 

2. Paltry; forry. 

To you fuch fabb’d harfh fruit is giv n 
Young foldiers at their exercifings gnaw. 

Sca'bbedness. n.f. [ from fabb.d. ] The date 
fcabbed. 

Sca'bbiness. n.f [from fcabby.] The quality of being 
fcabby. 

Sca'bby. adj. [from fab.] Difeafed with fcabs. 

Her writhled lkin, as rough as mapplc rind, 

So fcabby was, that would have loath’d all womankind. F. Q 

A fcabby tetter on their pelts will flick. 

When the raw rain has pieic’d them to the quick. Drydtn. 


S C A 

If the grazier {hould bring me one wether, fat and well 
fleeced, and expert the fame price for a whole hundred with 
out giving me fecurity to reftore my money for thofe that wer 
lean, (horn, or fcabby, I would be none of "his cuftomer. Swift 

Sca'biotjs. adj. [fcabiofus, Latin.] Itchy; leprous. ’ 

In the Spring fcahious eruptions upon the (kin were cpidemi 
cal, from the acidity of the blood. Arbuthnot on dir 

Sca'bious. n.f [fabieuf, Fr. fabiofa, Latin.] A plant." ’ 
It hath a flofculous flower, confift’ing of many unequal flo¬ 
rets, contained in a common empalement: fome of thefe 
which occupy the middle, are cut into four or fivefegments- 
the reft, which are placed at the edge, are bilabiated : each of 
thefe fits on the top of the embryo, which is crowned, and is 
contained in a proper empalement, which afterward becomes 
a capfule, either (implcor funnel-(haped, pregnant with a feed 
crowned, which before was the embryo. Miller. 

SCA'BROUS. adj. [ fabreux , Fr. fcaber, Latin.] 

1. Rough; rugged; pointed on the furface. 

Urine, black and bloody, is occafioned by fomething (harp 
or fabrous wounding the (mail blood-veffels: if the (tone is 
fmooth and well bedded, this may not happen. Arbutkm, 

2. Harfh; unmufical. 

Lucretius is fabrous and rough in thefe: he feeks them, as 
fome doChauccrifms with us, which were better expunged. 

Ben. Johnfon's Difcovtrits. 

Sca'brousness. n.f. [from fabrous.] Roughnefs; rugged- 
nefs. 

Sca'bwort. n.f. A plant. Ainfworth. 

Scad. n.f. A kind of fifti. Probably the fame with jhad. 

Of round fifti there are fprat, barn, fimelts, and fad. Carau. 

SCA'FFOLD. n.f [ efbafaut, French; fhavet, Dutch, from 
fchatuen, to (how ] 

1. A temporary gallery or ftage raifed either for (hows or fpec- 
tators. 

Pardon 

The flat unraiful fpirit, that hath dar’d 
On this unworthy faffold to bring forth 
So great an objedt. Shakef. Henry V, 

The throng 

On banks and faffolds under fky might (land. Milton, 

2 . The gallery raifed lor execution of great malcfadlors. 

Fortune fmiling at her fortune therein, that a faffold of exe¬ 
cution (hould grow a fcaffold of coronation. Sidney. 

3. Frames of timber erected on the fide of a building for the 
workmen. 

Thefe outward beauties are but the props and faffolds 
On which we built our love, which, now made perfeft, 
Stands without thofe fupports. Denham's Sofb). 

Sylla added three hundred commons to the fenate; then 
abolifhed the office of tribune, as being only a faffold to 
tyranny, whereof he had no further ufe. Swift. 

To Sca'ffold. v. a. [from the noun.] To furnilh with frames 
of timber. 

Sca'ffoldage. n.f [from faffold.] Gallery; hollowfloor, 

A ftrutting player doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and found, 

’Tvvixt his ftretch’d footing and the fcaffoldage. Shakefp. 

Sca'ffoldjng. n.f [fromfaffold.] 

1. Temporary frames or ftages. 

What are riches, empire, power, 

But fteps by which we climb to rife and reach 
Our wi(h ; and, that obtain’d, down with the faffolding 
Of feeptres and of thrones. Congreve. 

Sicknefs, contributing»no left than old age to the (halting 
down this faffolding of the body, may difeover the inward 
ftrudlure. 

2. Building (lightly eredled. 

Send forth your lab’ring thought; 

Let it return with empty notions fraught, 

Of airy columns every moment broke, 

Of circling whirlpools, and of fphercs of finoke: 

Yet this folution but once more affords 

New change of terms and faffolding of words. f n f‘ 

Scala'de. \n.f. [French; fcalada, Spanifti, ftomfiala, Latin, 

Scai.a'do. S a ladder.] A (form given to a place by railing 
ladders againft the walls. 

What can be more ftrange than that we (hould within two 
months have won one town of importance by falado, batterc 

and aflaultcd another, and overthrown great forces in t e 

Bacoo. 


field? 


Thou raifedft thy voice to record the flratagems, the ar u- 
ous exploits, and the nodlurnal falade of needy heroes, 1 . 

r peaceful citizens. Arbuthn. HiJl.efJ- ’ 


terror of your 

Sca'lary. adj. | from fata, Latin.] 

thofe of a ladder. , , 

He made at nearer diftances certain elevated places an /• ■ 
lary afeents, that they might better afeend or mount tie 
horfes. * Brown'.s Vulgar Em«‘- 

To SCALD, v. a. [fcaldare, Italian; calidus, Latin.J 
burn with hot liquor. 

1 am folded with my violent motion, «*, 

And fpleen of fpeed to lee you. Shak. 

2 • * 


Proceeding by fteps li^ 6 
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O majefty! 

When thou do’ft pinch thy bearer, thou do’ft fit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day. 

That fcalds with fiifety. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Thou art a foul in blifs; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do fold like molten lead. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Here the blue flames of fcaiding brimftone fall. 

Involving fwiftly in one ruin all. Cowley. 

Scalding tears wore a channel where they fell* Drydcn. 
That I grieve, ’tis true; 

But ’tis a grief of fury, not defpair ! 

And if a manly drop or two fail down. 

It fcalds along my cheeks, like the greenwood. 

That, fputt’ring in the flame, works outward into tears. 

Dryden s Cleomencs. 

It depends not on his will to perfuade himfelf, that what 
aftually fcalds him, feels cold. Locke. 

Has he any other wound about him, except the accidental 
foldings of his wort? Addfon. 

Warm cataplafms difeufs; but folding hot may confirm the 
tumour: heat, in general, doth not refolve and attenuate the 
juices of a human body; for too great heat will produce con¬ 
cretions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The beft thing we can do is to falel him ; 

For which operation there’s nothing more proper 
Than the liquor he deals in, his own melted copper. Swift. 
A provincial phrafe in hufbandry. 

In Oxfordfhire the four land they fallow when the fun is 
pretty high, which they call a falaing fallow. Mortimer. 
Scald, n.f [from the verb.] Scurff on the head. 

Her head, altogether bald. 

Was overgrown with feurff and filthy feald. Spcnfer. 

Scald, adj. Paltry; forry. 

Saucy liftors 

Will catch at us like (trumpets, and faid rhymers 
Ballad us out o’ tune. Shakefpeare. 

Sca'ldhead. n.f [ fka'ladur , bald, Iflandick. Hi ekes, j A 
loathfome difeafe; a kind of local leprofy in which the head 
is covered with a continuous fcab. 

The ferum is corrupted by the infedion of the touch of 
a fait humour, to which the fcab, pox, and faldbiad are re¬ 
ferable. Flayer. 

SCALE, n.f [j-cale, Saxon; fchatl, Dutch ; Jkal, Iflandick.] 

1. A balance; a veflel fufpended by a beam againlt another 
veflel. 

If thou tak’ft more 

Or lefs than juft a pound, if the fcale turn 
But in the cllimation of a hair, 

fliou died. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

\ our vows to her and me, put in two fcales. 

Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. Shakefpeare. 
Here’s an cquivocator, that could fwcar, in both th e fates, 
againft either fcale-, who committed treafon enough for God's 
fake, yet could not equivocate to heaven. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Long time in even fcalt 

The battle hung. Milton's Farad. Lof, b. vi. 

1 lie world’s fcales are even ; what the main 
In one place gets, another quits again. Clea-Oeland. 

1 he j ales are turn’d, her kindnefs weighs no more 
Now than my vows. Waller 

In full aflemblies let the crowd prevail; 

I weigh no merit by the common fcale. 

The confcicnce is the teft. Dryden 

If we conf.der the dignity of an intelligent being, and put 
hat in th c fales againft brute inanimate matter, we may af¬ 
firm, without overvaluing human nature, that the foul of one 
virtuous and religious man is of greater worth and excellency 

Th" & Ss&SJk 

Juno pours out the urn, and Vulcan claims 
, a* the juft Ptodua of his flames. Creech 

3 ’ iS'lvmrone 5 JqUa,W ; Latin ,- ] The fma11 fi,clIs or crufts 
which lymg one over another make the coats of fifties 

puts him on a coat of mail. 

Which was made of a fiffi’s fate. DrasUn 

Standing aloof, w.th lead they bruife the f ales, * ' 

And tear the fle(h of the incenfcd whales. J Waller 

Take mg f C °J' a 7 ? ef( l uamatcd 5 a thin lamina. 

When k the J f ‘u* ° f iron ’ and with a wet feather, 

&£!r “ ,at “ out of > —* 

a ladder, Latin.] Ladderj means of afeent’ '“‘^**“**' 
Dove refines 

J n rwKS and !’ eart Cnlar 2 es 5 hath his feat 
d" 7 ’ and ,s judicious; is the/™/, 

& StKrJWr *““»■* *-*■ m,.n. 

uidings of thclc mountains the marks of feveral 
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ancient fcales of flairs may be feen, by which they ufed to 
afeend them. Jddefon on Italy 

. The adf of (forming by ladders. 

Others to a city ftrong 

Lay fiege, encamp’d; by batt’ry, fcale, and mine 
Afi'aulting. - Miit Parad.LoJl. 

. Regular gradation ; a regular feries rifinglikea ladder. 

Well haft thou the fcale of nature fit, 

From centre to circumference; whereon 
In contemplation of created tilings. 

By fteps we may afeend to God. Milt. Par. Lofl. 

Tlie fcale of the creatures is a matter of high (pecula¬ 
tion. Grew. 

The higher nature ftill advances, and preferves his fuperio- 
rity in the fair of being. Addifon. 

All the integral parts of nature have a beautiful analogy to 
one another, and to their mighty original, whofe images are 
more or lefs expreflive, according to their feveral gradations 
in the fcale of beings. Cheyne's Phil. Print. 

We believe an invifible world, and a fcale of fpiritua! beings 
all nobler than ourfelves. Bentley s Sermons. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends. 

The fcale of fenfual mental pow’rs alcends. Pope. 

In contemplation’s fcale I’ll foar. 

And be enraptur’d more and more; 

Whilft thus new matter of furprife 

In each gradation dial) arife. Maclean. 

8. A figure fuhdivided by lines like the fteps of a ladder, which 
is ufed to mcafure proportions between pictures and the thing 
represented. 

The map of London was fet out in the year 1658 by Mr. 
Newcourt, drawn by a fcale of yards. Gruunt. 

9. The feries of harmonick or mufical proportions. 

The bent of his thoughts and reafonings run up and down 
this fcale, that no people can be happy but under good govern¬ 
ments. ‘i emple. 

10. Anything marked at equal diftances. 

They take the flow o’ th’ Nile 
By certain fcale i’ th’ pyramid: they know 
By th’ height, the lownefs, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foizon follow. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To Scale. 1/. a. [J'calare, Italian.] 

1 • To climb as by ladders. 

Often have I Jcadd die craggy oak. 

All todiflodge the raven of her neft : 

How have I wearied, with many a ftroke. 

The (lately walnut-tree, the while the reft 
Under the tree fell all for nuts at ftrife! Spcnfer. 

Lpon the ceafing of the great artillery they aflailed die 
breach, and others with their (baling ladders fated the walls. 

Knoties': Hi/tpry of the Turks. 

^ I he way feems difficult, and deep, to fale 
With upright wing againft a higher foe. Milton. 

Hcav’n with thefe engines had been fal'd. 

When mountains heap U on mountains fail’d. Waller. 

When the boldTyphseus fal'd the (ky. 

And forc’d great Jove from his own heav’n to fly, 

„ he k r fil ' r S° ds a11 fuffer’d. ' Dryden. 

2. (o meafure or compare; to weigh. 

You have found. 

Scaling his prefent bearing with his pad. 

That he’s your fixed enemy. Shak. Carlo Janus. 

3. com fade of a fifti. J To take off a thin lamina. 

^ Raphael was fent to fcale away tlie whitenefs of Tobit’s 

4- Fo pare off a furface. Tob.rn.i-j. 

If all the mountains were/™/*/, and the earth made even, 
the waters would not overflow its fmooth furface. Burnet 

° 1 J° P** 1 111 thin particles. 

J hole that caft their (bell are the lobfter and crab : the old 
Ikrns are found, but the old fhclls never; fo as it is like they 

Sc Vr pn a /" d ^ umble // a y b r de g rces - Bacon. 

fifties ° J’ ^ rom Squamous; having fcales iike 

a .„ Half ™y Egypt was fubmerg’d, and made 

SCALE'nT , , Shaie Jh Ant and GUopat. 

a fri- 1 i f.^ rencb » fa mum, Latin.] In geometry, 
e , g,e tbat bas lts three (ides unequal to each other. Bailey 

IcaA ’> -A j Th?ft aK of b«.„ g 

ALL. n.f [fkaUadur, bald, Iflandick. See Scald he ad 1 
Leprofy ; morbid baldnefs. 

^ It is a dry fall, a leprofy upon the head. 

Sca llion, n.f [fa'.oyna, Italian; afealonia, 
ot onion. 

*££*2^ t«*f A A fiih with a hollow pec. 

So th’ emperour Caligula, 

That triumph’d o’er the Brufth lea, 

Lngag d his legions in fierce buftles 
a .th penwmdes, prawns, and mufdes ; 

And led his troops with furious gallops. 

To charge whole regiments of f allops. Nudibros. 

Th« 


Lev. xiii. 30. 
Latin.] A kind 
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Scalp, n.f. [fckelpt, Dutch, a (hell; fcalpo, Italian.] 

I. The fcull; the cranium; the bone that indofes the brain. 

High brandilhing his bright dew-burning blade. 

Upon his crefted fcalp fo fore did fmite, 

That to the fcull a yawning wound it made. Fairy £hieen. 

O gentle Puck, take this transformed fcalp 
From off the head of this Athenian fwain. 

That he awaking, when the others do. 

May all to Athens back again repair. Shakefpeare. 

White beards have arm’d their thin and hairlefs fealps 
Againft thy majcfly. Shakefp. Richard II. 

The hairy fealps 

Are whirl’d aloof, while numerous trunks beftrow 
Th’ enfanguin’d field. Phillips. 

If the fradure be not complicated with a wound of the 
fcalp , or the wound is too fmall to admit of the operation, 
the fradurc mull be laid bare by taking away a large piece of 
the fcalp. Sharp’s Surgery. 

*. The integuments of the head. 

To Scalp, v. a. [from the noun.] To deprive the fcull of its 
integuments. 

We feldom inquire for a fra&ure of the fcull by fcalping , 
but that the fcalp itfelf is contufed. Sharp. 

SCA'LPEL : n.f. [Fr. fcalpel/um, Latin.] An inflrument ufed 
to ferape a bone by chirurgeons. 

Sca'ly. adj. [from feale.'] Covered with feales. • 

The river horfe and fcaly crocodile. 

His awful fummons they fo foon obey ; 

So hear the fcaly herd when Proteus blows. 

And fo to pafture follow through the fea. 

A fcaly fifh with a forked tail. 

To SCA'MBLE. v. n. [This word, which is fcarcely in ufe, 
has much cxercifcd the etymological fagacity of Meric Cafau- 
bon ; but, as is ufual, to no purpofe.] 

1. To be turbulent and rapacious; to fcramble; to get by ftrug- 
gling with others. 

Have frclh chaff in the bin, 

And fomewhat to fcamble for hog and for hen. Tujfer. 

Scambling , out-facing, fafhion-mong’ring boys, 

That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and flander. Shakefp. 

That felf bill is urg’d, and had againft us paft, 

But that th e fcambling and unquiet time 
Did pufh it out of further queftion. Shakef. Henry V. 
He was no fooncr entered into the town but a fcambling 
foldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he thought was in a 
begging or a drunken falhion. JVotton. 

2 . To fhift aukwardly. 

Some fcambling fluffs may be made without them. More. 

To Sca'mble. v. a. To mangle; to maul. 

My wood was cut in patches, and other parts of it fcambled 
and cut before it was at its growth. Mortimer. 

Sca'mbler. n.f [Scottilh.] A bold intruder upon one’s ge- 
ncrofity or table. 

Sca'mblingly. adv. [from fcambling.'] With turbulence and 
noife ; with intrufive audacioufnefs. 

Scammo'niate. adj. [from fcanmmy .] Made with fcam- 
mony. 

It may be excited by a local, fammoniate, or other acrimo¬ 
nious medicines. IVifeman’s Surgery. 

SCA'MMONY. n.f. [Latin ; fcammonee, French.] A con¬ 
creted refinous juice, light, tender, friable, of a greyifh-brown 
colour, and difagrceable odour. It flows upon incifion of the 
root of a kind of convolvulus, that grows in many parts of 
Afia. Trevoux. 

To Sca'mper. v. n. [ fchampen, Dutch; fcampare, Italian.] 
To fly with fpeed and trepidation. 

A fox feized upon the fawn, and fairly feampered away with 
him. L’E/irange. 

You will fuddenly take a refolution, in your cabinet of 
Highlanders, to /'camper off with your new crown. Addifon. 

Be quick, hay very quick, or he’ll approach. 

And as you’re Jcamp’ring flop you in your coach. 

To Scan. v. a. [Jcandre, French ; fan do, Latin.] 

1. To examine a verfc by counting the feet. 

Harry, whofe tuneful and well meafur’d fong 
Firft taught our Fnglifh mufick how to ("pan 
Words with juft note and accent, not to fan 
With Midas’ ears, committing fhort and long. 

They fcan their verfes upon their fingers, run after con¬ 
ceits and glaring thoughts. IVaJb. 

2. To examine nicely. 

So he goes to heav’n. 

And fo am I teveng’d: that would be fcann’d. Shakef. Ham. 

The reft the great architect 
Did wifely to conceal; and not divulge 
His fecrets to be farm'd by them, who ought 
Rather admire. Milton's Paradif Lofl, b. vm. 


King 


Milton. 


S C A 



The fand is in Sciily giiftering, which may be occafioned 
from freeftone mingled with while f allop fhells. Mortimer. 
To Scallop, v.a. To mark on the edge with fegments of 
circles. 


Ever}- man has fome guilts, which he defires fliould not be 
rigoroufly fanned ; and therefore, by the rule of charity and 
juftice, ought not to do that which he would not fuffer 

Government of th e Trmviu 
At the final reckoning, when all mens aftions Ihall b’ 
fanned and judged, the great king {hall pafs his fentence, ac ! 
cording to the good men have done, or negle&ed to do. Colam 
Sir Roger expofing his palm, they crumpled it into a |j 
fhapes, and diligently fanned every wrinkle that could be 
made in it. 

The aflions of men in high ftations are all confpicuous’ 
and liable to be fanned and fifted. Atterbur- 

In full fruition of fuccefsful pow’r, ' 

One moment and one thought might let him fan 
The various turns of life, and fickle ftate of man. p r ' m 

SCA'N DAL. n.f [assoESooXov ; fondle, French.] 

1. Offence given by the faults of others. 

His luftful orgies he enlarg’d 
Even to the hill of fandal, by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide. Milton's Paradife LoJ1, b. j, 

2. Reproachful afperfion; opprobrious cenfure; infamy. 

If black fandal, or foul-fac’d reproach, 

Attend the fequel of your impolvtion. 

Your meer enforcement fhall acquittance me 

From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shak. R. HI, 

My known virtue is from fandal free, 

And leaves no ftiadow for your calumny. Dryd. Aurcngz. 
In the cafe of fandaly we arc to refledk how men ought to 
judge. Rogers’s Sermons. 

To Sca'ndal. v. a. [from the noun.] To treat oppro- 
brioufly ; to charge falfely with faults. 

You repin’d, 

Scandal'd the fuppliants; for the people call’d them 
Time-pleafers, flatterers. Shakefp. Coriolenm. 

I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 

And after fandal them. Shak. Julius Cafar. 

To Sca'ndalize. v. a. [moocibxXl^u ; fandalifery French; 
from fandal ] 

1. To offend by fome a£tion fuppofed criminal. 

I demand who they are whom we fcandalize by ufing harm- 
lefs things ? Among ourfelves, that agree in this ufe, no man 
will fay that one of us is offenfive and fcandalous unto an¬ 
other. Hosier. 

It had the excufe of fome balhfulnefs, and care not to fcan* 
dalize others. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Whoever confiders the injufticc of fome minifters, in thofc 
intervals of parliament, will not be feandalized at the warmth 
and vivacity of thofe meetings. Clarendon. 

Many were fcandalized at the perfonal flander and refleflion 
flung out by fanda/izing libellers. Addifsn. 

2 . To reproach ; to difgrace; to defame. 

Thou do’ft appear to fcandalize 
The publick right, and common caufe of kings. Daniel. 

Sca'ndalous. adj. [fandaleux, French; from fandal.] 

1. Giving publick offence. 

Nothing fcandalous or offenfive unto any, efpccially unto 
the church of God: all things in order, and with feemli- 
nefs. Hooker. 

Something favouring 

Of tyranny, which will ignoble make you, 

Yea, fcandalous to the world. Shakefp. TVinter sTale. 

2. Opprobrious; difgraceful, 

3. Shameful; openly vile. 

You know the fcandalous meannefs of that proceeding, 

which was ufed. ^ c f l ‘ 

Sca'ndalous ly. adv. [from fcandalous.] 

1. Cenforioufly; opprobrioufly. 

Shun their fault, who, fiandaloufy nice. 

Will needs miftake an author into vice. cop’ 

2 . Shamefully; ill to a degree that gives publick offence. 

His difeourfe at table was fcandaloufly unbecoming the dig¬ 
nity of his ftation; noife, brutality, and obfeenenefs. Swift. 

1 The quality of 


Sca'ndalousness. n.f. [from fcandalous .] 
giving publick offence. 

Sca'nsion. n.f [fanfsoy Latin.] The aiSt or practice 01 c 
ning a verfe. n 

To SCANT, v. a. [jcj-citnan, Saxon, to break; Jkaantr, u*- 
nilh, to fpare.] To limit; to ftraiten. 

You think 

SsSr nd great 

They need rather to be f anted in their nourifliment t a 
replcniftied, to have them fwcct. Bacons Fat. Hj- 0 . 

We might do well to think with ourfelves, what time 
ftay we would demand, and he bade us not to J cani ^_ [6n$ 

' Looking on things through the wrong end of the peffpec- 
tivc, which fonts their dimeniions, we ncgleft 2 ^, anV g [( pj. 
them. 


Starve 
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Starve them, 

For fear the rankneft of the fweiling womb 

Should font the paflage and confine the room. Dryden. 

I am f anted in the pleafure of dwelling on your ailions. 

Drydeu’s Fables, Dedication. 

Scant, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Wary; not liberal; parcimcnious. 

From this time. 

Be fomewhat fanter of your maiden prefence. Shakefp. 

2. Not plentiful; fcarce; left than what is proper or competent. 

White is a penurious colour, and where moifture is Jcant: 
fo blue violets, and other flowers, if they be ftarved, turn pale 
and white. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

A Jingle violet tranfplant: 

The ftrength, the colour, and the fize. 

All which before was poor and Jcant , 

Redoubles flill and multiplies. Donne. 

To find out that. 

In fuch a font allowance of ftar-Iight, 

Would over-tafk the beft land-pilot’s art. Milton-. 

Scant, adv. [from the adjective.] Scarcely; hardly. 

The people, befide their travail, charge, and long attend¬ 
ance, received of the bankers fant twenty {hillings for 
thirty. Camden’s Remains. 

We fant read in any writer, that there have been feen any 
people upon the fouth coaft. Abbot’s Defript. of the IVorld. 

A wild pamphlet, befides other malignities, would fcant al¬ 
low him to be a gentleman. IVotton. 

O’er yonder hill does fant the dawn appear. Gay. 

Sca'ntily. adv. [from fanty .] 

1. Sparingly; niggardly. 

He fpoke 

Scantily of me, when perforce he couIJ not 

But pay me terms of honour. Shakejp. Ant. and Chop. 

2. Narrowly; not plentifully. 

Sca'ntiness. n.f. [from J'canty.] 

1. Narrownefs; want of {pace; want of compafs. 

Virgil has fometimes two of them in a line ; but the font's- 
nefs of our hcroick verfe is not capable of receiving more than 
one. Dryden. 

2. Want of amplitude or greatnefs. 

Alexander was much troubled at the fcantinefs of nature 
itfelf, that there were no more worlds for him to difturb. South. 
Scantlet. n.f. [corrupted, as it feems, from Jcantling.] A 
fmall pattern ; a fmall quantity ; a little piece. 

^ bile the world was but thin, the ages of mankind were 
longer ; and as the world grew fuller, fo their lives were fuc- 
ccilively reduced to a (hotter fantlet , ’till they came to that 
time ot life which they now have. Hoc. 

Sca NTLXNG. n.f. [efhantiHon, French; ciantellim, Italian.] 

1. A quantity cut for a particular purpofe. 

’ Bis hard to find out a woman that’s of a juft fantling for 
her age, humour, and fortune, to make a wife of. 

L’ EJlrange. 

2. A certain proportion. 

The fucccfs, 

Although particular, (hall give a fantling 

Of good or bad unto the general. Shak. Trail, and CrefT. 

3 ■ A lmall quantity. M 

Reduce defires to narrow fantlings and fmall proportions. 

. r ,. . Taylr’s Rule of living hoy. 

A f anting of wit lay gafping for life, and groaning beneath 
a heap of rubbifh. b 5 Dryden 

In this narrow faittling of capacity, we enjoy but one nlea- 
fure at once. / . 

Sca'ntly. adv. [from fant .] 

1. Scarcely; hardly. 

England, in the opinion of the popes, was preferred, be- 
caufe ,t contained ,n the ecclefiaftical divifion two large pro- 

had / V / h ‘ Ch haJ thCir feVeral hgati 7,aii ' whereas France 
, S£ 0ne ' . . Camden's Remains. 

nT y; P enunou, b'; without amplitude. 

My eager love, I ll give myfelf the lye ; 

I he very hope is a full happineft, 
p „, Yct f an ‘ly mcafurcs what 1 (hall pofreft. D rrden 

*•/ t from jiant. J ^ 

He was a man of a fierce fpirit, and of no evil difnofition 
favn, s -hat he .hough u f clt a,e t0 „ g,™. ,,, ev.i ’ 

Did we but compare .he mife.able /vW, „f Jf'SZt 

ScnVrv. *j. t The fame with/■**.] 

‘ Zr‘ '™"" Z a, "P liluJ 'i Oio.t of quantity fuf- 

ifeUt e .h’«?“,""r? r f ,h,! he » ui ,hi " k ^ 

the poflefEon of a and fanty ; f or he had not 

foes of Hal • lamJ > • t ' 11 ‘“HK a field of the 

Locke. 


SCA 


Now ’fantier limits the proud arch confine. 
And fcarce are feen the prollrate Nile and Rhine , 
A fmall Euphrates through the piece is roll’d, 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. 


not ample. 


Pope: 


. Small; poor; not copious; nw «un«v. 

T heir language being fanty, and accommodated only to the 
few neccflaries of a needy limple life, had no words in it to 


Locke. 


Donne. 


Shakefpeare. 


{land for a thoufand. —. 

There remained few marks of the old tradition, fo they 
had narrow and /canty conceptions of providence. F/oodward. 
They with fuch Jcanty wages pay 
The bondage and the flavery of years. Swift. 

3. Sparing; niggardly; parcimonious. 

In ilJuftrating a point of difficulty, be not too fanty of 
words, but rather become copious in your language. IVatts. 
To Scape, v.a. [contracted from ejeape.] To efcape; to 
avoid; to Ihun; not to incur; to fly. 

What, have I faped love-letters in the holyday time of my 
beauty, and am I now a fubjeCl for them ? Shakefpeare. 

I doubt not but to die a fair death, if I fcape hanging. Shak-. 
What can ’J'cape the eye 

Of God all-feeing? Milton. 

To Scape, v. n. To get away from hurt or danger. 

Could they not fall unpity’d on the plain, 

But {lain revive, and, taken, fcape again. Dryden-. 

Scape, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Efcape; flight from hurt or danger; the a£l of declining or 
running from dartger; accident of fafety. 

I fpoke of mod difaftrous chances. 

Of hair-breadth fcapes in th’ imminent deadly breach. Shak. 

2. Means of efcape; evafion. 

Having purpos’d fallhood, you 
Can have no way but falfliood to be true ! 

Vain lunatick, againft thefe fcapes I could 
Difpute, and conquer, if I would. 

3. Negligent freak. 

No natural exhalation in the (ky. 

No fcape of nature, no diftempcr’d day. 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufe, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns. 

4. Loofe aCl of vice or lewdnefs. 

A bearne! a very pretty bearne ! fure fome fcape: though I 
am not bookilh, yet I can read waiting-gentlewoman in the 
fcape. Shakefp. (Vinter’s Tain 

Thou lurk’dft 

In valley or green meadow, to way-lay 
Some beauty rare, Califto, Clymene: 

Too long thou laid’ft thy fcapes on names ador’d. Alilton. 
SCA'PULA, n.f [Latin.] The (houlder-blade. 

The heat went off from the parts, and fpread up higher to 
the bread and fcapula. IVifeman. 

Sca'pular. ) adj. [fapu/aire, Fr. from fcapula , Lat.] Re- 
Sca pulary. J lating or belonging to the Ihoulders. 

I he humours difperfed through the branches of the axil¬ 
lary artery to th efiapulary branches. IVifeman of Ulcers. 

The vifeera were counterpoifed with the weight of the fca- 
P af t- Dcrham. 

oCAR. n.f, [from efehar^ efcare y trench; J A mark 

made by a hurt or fire; a cicatrix. 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some year of it. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The foft delicious air. 

To heal the fears of thefe corrofivc fires. 

Shall breathe her balm. Milton 

It may be ftruck out of the omnifeiency of God, and leave 
no fear nor blemifh behind. Adore. 

I his earth had the beauty of youth and blooming nature, 
and not a wrinkle, fear, or fravfture on all its body. Burnet. 

in a hemorrhage from the lungs ftypticks are often infia- 
nihcant; and if they could operate upon the affedted part, fo 
far as to make a far, when that fell off, the difeafe would rc- 

-p tU c rn ‘ rr , Arbuthnot on Diet. 

J o Scar. v. a. [from the noun.] To mark as with a fore or 
wound. 

V et I’ll not Ihed her blood, 

Nor far that whiter fkin of her’s than fnow. 

And frnooth as monumental alabafter. Shakefp. OtheVo 
Scarab. «./. [ fcarabec , Fr. faraiaus, Latin.] A beetle- 
an infccl with fheathed wings. * 

A fmall farab is bred in the very tips of elm-leaves; thefe 

whirl ^ aybe , obfervei f. to n b cdry and dead, as alfo turgid, in 
which heth a dirty, wh.tifh, rough maggot, from which pro- 
ceeds a beetle. Perham’s Pbyfsco-Tbeobgy. 

1 r. 1 A :_ iV 


SC dreft. MO ° CH ‘ ” W carmouche ' Fr J A buffoon” in motfy 


It makes the folemnities of juftice pageantry, and the bench 
SCARCE W?? T l car y amouch “ in ‘carlet? Collier. 


cau 


you his I,emp for ,efs fuver ’ bc - 
■ }0U ten him (liver >s farcer now in England, and there¬ 


fore 
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Tore r,lcn one fifth in value, than a tradefman of London will 
h ,. y ChCapCr t0 tHc Jfle ° f Man > b ^aulc money 

I . Rare; not common. L ° cke ' 

prel C/aJI ' S a P ‘f Cennius on a medallion well 

Scarce. t Addifon. 

Scarcely. [from the adjedlive.] 
i. Hardly; fcantly. 

, u h - id ? WC fo litt,e ho P ed t0 ^c, that even they 

* C Wh ' e J 11 ' ionc / eanei y believed their own fenfes. Hook!. 
W hen we our betters fee bearing our woes, 

A Z fCa :^ hmk 0 -T r?' fericS ° ur focs - SMt. King Lear. 
A 0 e, which unavoidably is but one remove from death, 

and confcquently fhould have nothing about it but what looks 
l.ke a decent preparation for it, farce ever appears, of late 

gSc/of' y„‘u,h E ,h ' flaUi,,iD S S arb - 

wT°h U J 1fcX hlvccnemics> " orcm/ “ raW “r- 

He fcarcely knew him, firiving to difown 
His blotted form, and blufliing to be known. Dryden. 

blowJy he fails, and fcarcely {lems the tides $ 

The prdling water pours witliin her Tides. Dnden 

Scarceness. 7 , rf ■ 7 , 

Sca'rcity. \ n J' [ from farce.] 

J. Smalneft of quantity; not plenty; penury. 

Scarcity and want fhall lhun you ; 

Ceres’ bleffing fo is on you. Shakefpeare. 

Raphael writes thus concerning his Galatea: to paint a fair 
one, tts necefiary for me to fee many fair ones ; but, becaufe 
there is fo great zfarcity of lovely women, I am court rained 
to make ufe of one certain idea, which I have formed in my 

. ... . Dryden s Dufrejnoy; 

Corn does not rife or fall by the differences of more or lefs 
p enty of money, but by the plenty and fcarcity that God 

\ . Locke. 

in this grave age, when comedies are few, 

Wc crave your patronage for one that’s new, 

And let the JcarcauJ's recommend the fare. Addifon. 

hey drink very few liquors that have net lain in frefco, in- 
lomuch that a j car city of fiiow would raife a mutiny at 

, , ' Mt/m. 

i. icarcnc.s ; infrequency; not commonnefs. 

They that find fault with our rtore, fhould be leaft willing 
to reprove our fcarcity of thankfgivings. Hooker. 

Since the value of an advantage is enhanced by its fcarcenefs\ 
it isi hard not to give a man leave to love that molt which is 
mcdl femceaWe Collier on Bride. 

JobCAKL. v. a. [fcorare, Italian. Skinner."] To fright; to 
fi ighten; to affright; to terrify ; to Alike with fudden fear. 

They have feared away two of my beft lheep, which, I 
fear, the wolf will fooner find than the matter. Shake]}eare. 

Poor I om hath been feared out of his good wits. Shakejp. 

My grained alii an hundred times hath broke. 

And fear’d the moon with fplinters. Shak. Ccriolanus. 

The nolle of thy crofs-bow 

Will Jcare the herd, and fo my fhoot is lott. Shake/. H. VI. 
Scarecrows are fet up to keep birds from corn and fruit; and 
fome report that the head of a wolf, whole, dried, and hanged 
up in a dovehoufe, will /care away vermin. Bacon. 

The wing of the Irifh was fo grievoufly cither galled or 
/cared therewith, that being ftrangers, and in a manner neu¬ 
trals, they had neither good heart to go forward, npr good 
liking to ftar.d ftill, nor good afTurance to run away. Hayward. 

The light 

W aves threaten now, as that was fear'd by fire. Waller. 
One great reafon why mens good purpofes fo often fail, is, 
that when they are devout, or Jcaied , they then in the general 
rcfolve to live rcligioudy. ' Calamy's Sermons. 

I>et wanton wives by death he flar’d ; 

But, to my comfort, I’m prepar’d. Prior. 

ScaRecrow. «. f. [/are and crow ] An image Or clapper fet 
up to fright birds: thence any vain terrour. 

Thereat the fcarccrow waxed wond’rous proud. 

Through fortune of his firft adventure fair. 

And with big thundering voice revil’d him loud. Fa. Queen. 
No eye hath feen fuch Jcarterows: I’ll not march through 
Coventry with them, that’s flat. ShakeJp. Hairy 1 V. 

Wc mutt not make z /careercw of the law. 

Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, 

And let it keep one fhape, ’till cuftom make it 
Their pcarch, and not their terrour. Shakefpeare. 

Many of thofe great guns, wanting powder and (hot, flood 
but as cyphers and j'caiccroivs. Raleigh. 

A Jcarecrow fet to frighten fools away. Dryden. 

ScaRefire. n. f. [J,care and /re.] A fright by fire ; afire 
breaking out fo as to raife terrour. 

The drum and trumpet, by their fcveral founds, ferve for 
many kind of advertifements; and bells ferve to proclaim a 
fcari/re , and in forr.e places water-breaches. Holder. 


SCARF ; French.] Any thing that hangs l 00 f e 

upon the fhoulders or drefs. 6 00!t 

I he matrons flung their gloves, 

Ladies and maids their fcarfs and handkerchiefs, 

Upon him as he part’d. Shale/. Ccriolanus 

W ill you wear the garland about your neck, or under ££ 
arm, like a lieutenant’s fcarf? ShakefLZ 

Ins there, with humid bow, 

Waters th’ odorous banks, that blow 
P lowers of more mingled hew 

'I han her purfled fcarf can fhow. Milton 

Titian, in his triumph of Bacchus, having placed Ariadne 
on one of the borders of the piflure, gave her a farf of a 
vermilion colour upon a blue drapery. Dryden 

The ready nymphs receive the crying child ; ^ 

They fwath’d him with their fcarfs. ° Dryden 

My iearned correspondent writes a word in defence of Jaroe 

fta T- , , , tydfci 

tut on your hood and fear/ and take your plcafurc. Swift 
1° Scarf, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 1 o throw loofely on. 

My fea-gown fcarft about me, in the dark 

Grop’d I to find them out. Shahfp. Hamlet. 

2. I o drefs in any loofe vefturc. 

Flow like a younkcr, or a prodigal. 

The fcarfcd bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the ftrumpet wind ! Shakefpeare. 
Come, feeling night. 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Shak. Macbeth. 
Scarfs kin. n.f [fcarf and fin.] The cuticle; the epider¬ 
mis ; the outer fcaly integuments of the body. 

r lie fcarfskin, bung uppermoft, is compofed of fevcral lays 
of fmall fcalcs, which lie thicker according as it is thicker in 
one part of the body than another: between thefe the excre¬ 
tory du£ts of the miliary glands of the true lkin open. Lheyne. 
Scarifica'tion. n.f. [Jcarifcalio , Lat. fat if cation, French; 
from fcarify. ] Incifion of the fkin with a lancet, or fuch like 
inftrument. It is molt pratlifed in cupping. Qidney. 

Hippocrates tells you, that, in applying of cups, the Jcarifi- 
cation ought to be made with crooked instruments. Arbuthnct. 
Scarifica'tor. n.f [from fcarify.] One who fcarifics. 
ScaRifier. n.f. [from fcarify.] 

1. He who fcariries. 

2. The inftrument with which fcarifications are made. 

I o SCA'RIF V. v. a. [ f arifeo, Lat. fcari/cr, Fr.J To let blood 
by incifions of the fkin, commonly after the application of 
cupping-glaffes. 

Warning the falts out of the efehar, and fcarifying it, I 
dreffed it. TVifemans Surgery; 

You quarter foul language upon me, without knowingwhe- 
ther 1 deferve to be cupped and farified at this rate, Speflatcr. 
SCARLET, n. f. [ejcarlate, French ; /carloto, Ital.] A colour 
deeply red, but not fhining; cloath dyed with a fcarlet colour, 
if we live thus tamely. 

To be thus jaded by a piece o f fcarlet, 

Farewel nobility. Shakefpeare's HenryVlU. 

As a bull 

Amid’ the circus roars; provok’d from far 
By fight of fcarlet and a fanguine war. Dryden. 

Would it not be infufferable for a learned profeflor, and 
that which his fcarlet would blufh at, to have his authority of 
forty years ftanding in an inftant overturned. Lccbe. 

ScaRlet. adj. [from the noun.] Of the colour of fcarlet; 
red deeply died. 

I conjure thee. 

By her high forehead and her fcarlet lip. Shak. Ro. and JuL 
Thy ambition. 

Thou fcarlet fin, robb’d this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Shak. Henry VIII. 

The Chinefe, who are of an ill complexion, being olivaftcr, 
paint their cheeks fcarlet. Bacon. 

The Jcarlet honour of your peaceful gown. Drydtn. 
ScaRi.etbf.an. n.f. [ farlet and bean.] A plant. 

The fcarlctbean has a red hufk, and is not the bert to eat in 
the (hell, as kidneybeans; but is reputed the beft to be eaten 
in Winter, when dry and boiled. Mortimer's Husbandry • 
ScaRletoak. n.f. The ilex. Afpeciesof oak. 

ScaRmage. 7 r [For fkirmifh. Spenfer.] 

ScaRmoge. S 

Such cruel game my fiarmages difarms ; 

Another war, and other weapons I, 

Do love, when love does give his fweet alarms. Fa. Qnetf 
Scarp, n.f. [efcarpe, French.] The flope on that fide of a 
ditch which is next to a fortified place, and looks towards 
the fields. P‘f- 

Scatch. n.f. [ e[cache, French.] A kind of horfebit for 
bridles. • Lailcy 

Sca'tches. ». f. [chafes, French.] Stilts to put the feet in to 
walk in dirty places 

Scate. n.f. [fiidor, Swcdifh ; /id, Iflandick.] A kind 0 
wooden Ihoe. with a fleel plate underneath, on which tie) 


wooden fhoe, with a fleel plate underneath, on 
Hide over the ice. 


To 
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To Scate. v. n. [from the noun.] To Aide on fcates. 
Scate. n.f [fquatus, Latin.] A fifh of the fpecies of 
thornback. 

Sca'tebROUs. adj. [from fcatebra, Latin.] Abounding with 
fprings. Did. 

To SCATFI v. a. [ycea'San, j-ca^an, Saxon; fchaeden, Dut.j 
To wafte; to damage; to deftroy. 

As when heaven’s fire 

Hath faith'd the foreft oaks, or mountain pines, 

With finged top their ftately growth, though bare, 

Stands on the blafted heath. Milton's Farad. Loft, l. i. 

Scath. n.f. [j*cea?i, Saxon.] Wafte; damage; mifehief; 
depopulation. South in Scotland denotes fpoil or damage: as, 
.he bears the fca'h and the fcorn. A proverb. 

She fubomed hath 

This crafty meflenger, with letters vain, 

To work new woe and unprovided fcath. Fairy Queen. 

The ear that budded fair is burnt and blafted. 

And all my hoped gain is turn’d to fcath. Spenfer. 

He bore a fpiteful mind againft king Edward, doing him 
all the f ath that he could, and annoying his territories. Spenfer. 
My proud one doth work the greater fcath. 

Through fw’eet allurement of her lovely hue. Spenfer. 
They placed them in Rhodes, where daily doing great Jcath 
to the l urk, the great warrior Soliman, with a mighty army, 
fo overlaid them, that he won the ifland from them. Knol/es. 
Still preferv’d from danger, harm, and fcath. 

By many a fea and many an unknown fhore. Fairfax. 
Sca'thful. adj. [from fcath.] Mifchievous; deftrudive. 

A bawbiing veflel was he captain of, 

For fhallow draught, and bulk unprizable. 

With which fuch fcathful grapple did he make. 

That very envy, and the tongue of loft, , » 

Cried fame and honour on him. Shakcfp. Twelfth Night. 
To SCATTER, v. a. [j-catejian, Saxon ; Jchattcren, Dutch.] 

1. To throw loofely about; to fprinkle. 

Where cattle paftur’d late, now falter'd lies 
With carcafes and arms th’ enfanguin’d field. Milton. 

I each the glad hours to fatter, as they fly, 

Soft quiet, gentle love, and endlefs joy. Prior. 

Corruption, ftill 

Voracious, fwallow’d what the liberal hand 

Of bounty / alter'd o’er the favage year. Thomfon. 

2. Todiflipate; to difperfe. 

A king,, that fitteth in the throne of judgment, fcatiereth 
away all evil with his eyes. Piov. xx 8. 

The Lord fhall caufe his glorious voice to be heard with 
/ottering and tempeft and ftones. If.xxx 30. 

Samuel came not to Gilgal, and the people were featured 

a!, 111, , ~ ,. — , 1 1 Set. xiii. 8. 

Adam by this from the cold fudden damp 

Recovering, and his fatter d fp’rits return’d. Milton. 

3. To fpread thinly. 

Why fhould my mufe enlarge on Libyan fwains, 

I heir feeitter’d cottages and ample plains. Dryden. 

To Sca TTRR. v n. To be diflipated ; to be difperfed. 

Sound diftufeth itfelf in rounds; but if that which would 
fatter in open air, be made to go into a canal, it gives greater 
force to the found. 6 B „ 

r,,, r lSacon. 

1 he fun 

' Shakes from his noon-day throne the /ottering clouds. Thom 

Sc nrr- Vt- [ fr o m/ottering.] Loofely; difperfedly! 
The Spaniards have here and there fcattering'y, upon the 
fea-coafrt, fet up fome towns. ‘ 

Thofe drops of prettineft, fcatteringly fprinkled amon«fl the 
creatures, were dcl.gned to defecate and exalt our conceptions, 
not to inveigle or detain our paflions. 

hJ T T lN °- r' J ; t fmm J A vagabond; one that 
has no home or fettled habitation. 

Such lofels Rndcannot cafily, bv any ordinary 

officer, be gotten, when challenged for any fuch fail Sfien er 

Gathering unto him all th ct/atter/ings and outlaws cmfrfS 

^ Sp 

6 Tf";'s;r s - ** Fu „ rfrp ^ ; 


Sca 


Did. 


sssn Ue ^ 

Greets clean/ 7 3 ’ H fe P rovin « is to keep the 

. S ince it is made a labour of the mind • r 

judgments, and move their affi-Aionc” . , to i mforn i mens 

of Scripture, to decide and clear off l ° relolvedlfficu,t P la ces 

fee how to be m bSSer er I cannot 

does at all qualify men for {his work. ' a ” y ^tb^S ^ 
Farting s nature’s /avenger. Mb ' ^ rmon j 

Flirr f' Ck with ^ grace, ^ W ‘ 

StXLERdr* „ lS r\ Fr m h d in ^ po]c ’ S facc - Swift. 
Iain; a wicked wretch ? J - fc '! eratus ' L «m. ] A x\\- 
fmm the French hy a Scottifh ^ or Introd,,ced “nneceffarily 

fciencc!^° ^ ° y n ° ^ the cries of a wounded eon- 

Cheyne. 


S C E 

Scf'naRY. n.f. [from feene.] 

1. The appearances of p'ace or things. 

He mult gain a reliih of the works of nature, and be 

converlant in the various fern r of a country life. Aeldibn. 

2. The reprefentation of the place in which an action is per¬ 
formed. 

The progrefs of the found, and th ejccnar of the border¬ 
ing regions, are imitated from An. vii. on the founding the 
horn of Aledlo. Pope. 

3. The ifpofitiun and confecution of the feenes of a play. 

To make a more perfedl model of a pidlurc, isj in the 

language of poets, to draw up the fenary of a play. Dryden. 
SCENE, n.f. [/wna, Latin; trwii ; feene, French.] 

1. The ftage ; the theatre of dramatick poetry. 

Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 

A fylvan ccne\ and as t .e ranks attend 
Shade above (hade, a woody theatre 

Of ltatelieft vie v. Mi ’ten. 

2. The general appearance of any nffion; the whole contexture 
of objedfs; a difplay ; a feries; a regular difpofition. 

Now prepare thee for another Jcene. Milton. 

A mute feene of forrovv, mixt with fear; 

Still on the table lay the unfiniflr’d cheer. Dryden. 

A larger feene of adlion is difplay’d, 

And, riling hence, a greater work is weigh’d. Dryden. 

Ev’ry fev’ral place muft be 

A feene of triumph and revenge tome. Dryden. 

When riling Spring adorns the mead, 

A charming f ine of nature is difplay’d. Dryden; 

Eternity 1 thou pleating, dreaJful thought! 

Through what variety of untry’d beings. 

Through what now feene- and change* muft we part ! Addif 
About eight miles diftance from Naples lies a very noble 
feene of antiquities: what they call Virgil’s tomb is the 
■nrft. Addifon on Italy. 

Say, fhepherd, fay, arc thefe rcfledlions true ? } 

Or was it but th«j woman’s fear that drew C 

T his cruel feene, unjuit to love and you. Prior, j 

3. Part of a play. 

It fhall be fo my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if 
The feene you play were mine. Shakefp Winter 1 sTale. 

Our author would excule thefe yo\ilb 3 i\i\fcencs 
Begotten at his entrance. Granville. 

4. So much of an adt of a play as pafles between the fame per- 
fons in the fame place. 

If his charadlers were good, 

Th ef encs entire, and freed from noife and blood, 

7 he adlion great, yet circumfcrib’d by time, 

T he words not forc’d, but Hiding into rhime. 

He thought, in hitting thefe, his bulinefs done. Dryden. 

5. I he place reprefented hy the ftage. 

I he king is fet from London, and the feene 
Is now trailfported to Southampton. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
o. The hanging of the theatre adapted to the play. ‘ 

The alteration of feenes feeds and relieves the eye, before it 
be full of the fame objedh Bacon 

Sce'nick.W/. [ ccnquc. Fr. from fee e.] Dramatick; theatrical! 

With frnick virtue charm the riling age. Anonym. 

ScenograRhical. adj. [ exW and W(p«. ] Drawn in 
perfpccxive. * 

SC ^™ lCAlt *- ^ [ from I ctno i ra phical.] In pcr - 

It the workman be (billed in perfpedlive, more than one 
c„ a /“ ay be re P refented "i our diagram fcenographicalty. Mart. 

Fr.j 

St ' F !y i * n -f [ tentir, to fmell, French.] 

1. I he power of fmelling; the fmell. 

* h r 1 h3re tre i lds batk hcr mazcs ’ crofics and con- 
founds her former track, and ufes all poflible methods to divert 

2 TlienhlrA ff ,1 a j Improvement of the Mind. 

2. i lie object of fmell ; odour good or bad. 

Be I man cried upon it at the meerell loft, 

And twice to-day pick’d out the dulleft [cent. Shakefpeare. 

low apptt. theyrep ° n ’ balha A^of the fmell of ;t mcl- 

jJST* earth * newly turncd U P> hath a frcfhncrt and^good 

Good [cents do purify the brain, Lucan. 

Awake the fancy, and the wits refine. 

Partake ’ ' 

The feafon, prime lor fweeteft /cents and airs. 

Exulting, ’till he finds their nobler tt-nfe 
Their difproportion’d fpeed does rccompenfe • 

1 hen curfes his coitlpiring feet, whofe /cent 
Retrays that fafety which their fwiftnefs lent. 

Chcarful health, 

tl "'" u ® h th,! air ""Prov'j, 

3 . m.. 

To 


Milton. 


Denh, 


11 in. 
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S C H 

To Scent, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fmell; to perceive by the nofe. 

So J'cented the grim feature, and upturn’d 
His noftrils wide into the murky air, 

Sagacious of his quarry from fo far. Milton's Par. Loji. 

2 . To perfume; or to imbue with odour good or bad. 

Balm, from a filver box diftill’d around. 

Shall all beuew the roots, and feint the lacred ground. Dryd. 
He fpies 

His op’ning hounds, and now he hears their cries; 

A gen’rous pack, or to maintain the chace. 

Or fnuff the vapour from the feented grafs. Addiftm. 

Sce'ntless. adj. [from /cent.] Inodorous ; having no fmell. 

SCE'PTRE. n.f {/centrum, Latin ; Jccptre, Fr.J The enfign 
of royalty born in the hand. 

Nor {hall proud Lancafter ufurp my right. 

Nor hold the Jccptre in his childilh fift. Sh 
Thou feeptre' s heir. 

That thus a ft eel’ft a fheephook. Shakcfpeare. 

How, beft of kings, do’ft thou a feeptre bear ! 

How, beft of poets, do’ft thou laurel wear ! 

But two things rare the fates had in their ftore. 

And gave thee both, to {hew they could no more. B. Johnf 
The feeptre bearers lent 

Their free attendance. Chapman's Odyffcy. 

The parliament prefented thofe a£ts which were prepared 
by them to the royal feeptre , in which were fome laws reftrain- 
ing the extravagant power of the nobility. Clarendon. 

1 he court of Rome has, in other inftances, fo well attefted 
its good managery, that it is not credible crowns and feeptres 
are conferred gratis. Decay of Piety. 

Sce'ptred. adj. [from feeptre.] Bearing a feeptre. 

The feeptred heralds call 

To council, in the city-gates. Mi'ton's Paradife Loji. 

To Britain’s queen the feepter'd fuppliant bends, 

To her his crowns and infant race commends. Tickel. 
Sce'ptick. n.f See Skeptick. 

Sche'dule. n. f. f fchedula, Latin ; fehcdule , French.] 

1. A fmall fcroll. 

I he firft publilhcd fehedules being brought to a grave knight, 
he read over an unfavory fentcncc or two, and delivered back 
the libel. Hooker. 

All ill, which all 

Prophets or poets fpakc, and all which {hall 
B’ annex’d in jcbedules unto this by me, 

Fall on that man. Donne. 

2 . A little inventory. 

I will give out fehedules of my beauty: it {hall be invento¬ 
ried, and every particle and utenfil label’d to my will. Shak. 

Sche'matism. n. f. [o-y^vp.oclta-y.of. 2 Combination of the 
afpedls of heavenly bodies; particular form or difpofition of a 
thing. 

Every particle of matter, whatever form or fchernatifm 
it puts on, muft in all conditions be equally extended, and 
therefore take up the fame room. Creech. 

Sche'matist. n.f. [from fcheme.] A projector; one given to 
forming fchemes. 

SCHEME, n. J. [<r^r,^t,*.] 

1. A plan ; a combination of various things into one view, dc- 
fign, or purpole ; a fyftem. 

Were our fenfes made much quicker, the appearance and 
outward fcheme of things would have quite another face to us, 
and be inconfiftent with our well being. Locke. 

Wc {hall never be able to give ourfclves a fatisfaiftory ac¬ 
count of the divine condudf, without forming fuch a fcheme of 
things as {hall at once take in time and eternity. Atterbury. 

2. A project; a contrivance; a defign. 

'File haughty monarch was laying fhemes for fupprefting the 
ancient liberties, and removing the ancient boundaries of king¬ 
doms. Atterburys Sermons. 

He forms the well-concerted fcheme of mifehief; 

’Tis fix’d, ’tis done, and both are doom’d to death. Rowe. 
The ftoical fcheme of fupplying our wants by lopping of 
our defires, is like cutting off our feet when we want 
fhoes. Swift. 

3. A reprefentation of the afpe&s of the eeleflial bodies; any 
lineal or mathematical diagram. 

It hath embroiled the endeavours of aftrology in the erec¬ 
tion of fchemes j and the judgment of death and difeafes. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

It is a fcheme and face of heaven. 

As th’ afpecls are difpos’d this even. Hudibras. 

Sche'mfR. n.f. [from Jcheme.] A projector ; a contriver. 

Sche'sis. n.f [r X io;.] An habitude; ftate of any thing 
with refpedt to other things. 

If that mind which has exifting in itfelf from all eternity 
all the fimple eflcnces of things, and conlequently all their 
pofliblc fchejes or habitudes, fhould ever change, there would 
arife a new fchtfis in the mind, which is contrary to the fup- 
pofition. . Nor fis. 

Sci'RRHUS. n.f. [fcirrl.c, French. This fhould be written/t/r- 
r/jns, not merely becaufe it comes from <rxiff© 5 , but bccaufe c 


S C H 

in Englifti has before t and i the found of f. See Skeptic 7 
An indurated gland. *'J 

Any of thefe three may degenerate into a feirrhus, and tbr 
feirrhus into a cancer mjeman of Tumouri 

Schi'rrhous. adj. [from feirrhus .] Having a gland indul 
rated. 

How they are to be treated when they are ftrumous far. 
rhous , or cancerous, you may fee. ' WijL 

Scirrho'sity. n.f. [from feirrhous ] An induration o 7 X 
glands. 5 

The difficulty of breathing, occafioned by feirrh flies of the 
glands, is not to be cured. Arbuthnot on Diet 

SCHISM, n.f. [iryjafAx ; fchifme, Fr.] A reparation or divii 
fton in the church of God. 

Set bounds to our paffions by reafon, to our errours bv 
truth, and to out fchifms by charity. KingCharlei 

Oppok fchifms by unity, hypocrify by fober piety, and de' 
bauchcry by ’temperance. Spratt’s Sermons. 

When a fchifm is once fpread, there grows at len-nh a dif- 
pute which are the fchifmaticks: in the fenfe of the* law the 
fchifm lies on that fide which oppofes itfelf to the religion of 
_ the ftate. Swift. 

Schisma'tical. adj. [ fchifmatique, Fr. from fchifmatick.] I ra . 
plying fchifm ; pradlifing fchifm. 

By thefe tumults all factions, feditions, and fchimatical pro- 
pofals againft government, ecclcfiaftical and civil, muff be 
backed. King Charles. 

Here bare anathema’s fall but like fo many brutafulmina. 
upon the obftinate and Jchifmatical , who arc like to think them- 
felves Ihrewdly hurt by being cut off from that body which 
they chufe not to be of, and fo being punifhed into a quiet 
enjoyment of their beloved feparation. South’s Sermons. 

Schisma'tically. adv. [from fchijmatical.] In a fchifmatical 
manner. 

Schj'smatick. n.f. [from fchifm .] One who feparates from 
the true church. 

No known heretick nor fchifmatick fhould be fuffered to go 
into thofe countries. Bacon. 

1 hus you behold the fchifmaticks bravado’s: 

Wild fpeaks in fquibs, and Calamy in granado’s. Butler. 

The fchifmaticks united in a folemn league and covenant to 
alter the whole fyftem of fpiritual government. Swift. 

To Schematize, v. a. [from fchifm.] To commit the crime 
of fchifm; to make a breach in the communion of the 
church. 

SCHO'LAR. n.f. [ fcho’aris, Latin; ecolier , French.] 

1. One who learns of a mafter; a difciple. 

Many times that which deferveth approbation would hardly 
find favour, if they which propofe it were not to profefs tliem- 
fclves fcholars , and followers of the ancients. Htkcr. 

The fcholars of the Stagyrite, 

Who for the old opinion fight. 

Would make their modern friends confefs 

The difference but from more to lefs. Prior. 

2 . A man of letters. 

This fame f holar’s fate, res angujla domi , hinders the pro¬ 
moting of learning. kVilkins’s Math. Mafic. 

To watch occalions to correfl others in their difeourfe, and 
not flip any opportunity of fhewing their talents, Jchclars are 
mod blamed for. Loch. 

3. A pedant; a man of books. 

To fpend too much time in fludies, is floth ; to make judg¬ 
ment wholly by their rules, is the humour of a fcbolar: they 
perfedl nature, and are perfected by experience. Bacon. 

4. ; One who has a lettered education. 

My coufin William is become a good fcholar: he is at Ox¬ 
ford ffi 1 , is he not? Shakcfp. Henry VI. 

Scholarship, n.f. [from fcholar."] 

1. Learning; literature; knowledge. , 

It pitied my very heart to think that a man of my matter s 
underffanding, and great Jcholarfnp, who had a book of h.j 
own in print, fhould talk fo outragioufly. P°f l ‘ 

2 . Literary education. 

This place fhould be fchool and univeifity, not needing a 
remove to any other houfc of fcholnrjhip. Miscn. 

3. Exhibition or maintenance for a fcholar. Atnfwort • 

Schola'stical. adj. [ Jcholajlicus, Latin.] Belonging to * 

fcholar or fchool. v , 

Schola'stically. adv. [from fcholaflick.] According to tr 
niceties or method of the fchools. „. 

No moralifts or cafuifts, that treat fcholajlically of J ult:ce ’ 
but treat of gratitude, under that general head, as aP art 0 
j t South's Sermons. 

Schola'stick. adj. [from febota , Latin ; fcholajliquc , hrcnch.j 

1. Pertaining to the fchool; pradlifed in fchools. 

I would render this intelligible to every rational man, o' 
ever little verfed in jiholafiick learning. Dig by on 0 1 ■ 

Scl.olajiick education, "like a trade, docs fo fix a man m 
particular way, that he is not fit to judge of any t mg 
lies out of that way. Burnt-'s Theory of the tar. - 

2. Befitting the fchool; fuitable to the fchool; pedantick; ne^ 

lefly fubtle. /j-jy 
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The favour of propofing there, in convenient fort, whatfo- 
everye can objedt, which thing I have known them to grant 
of fcholaflick courtefy unto ftrangefs, never hath nor ever will 
be denied you. . Hooker. 

Sir Francis Bacon was wont to fay, that thofe who left ufe- 
ful ftudies for ufelefs fcholaflick fpeculations, were like the 
Olympick gameffers, who abftained from neceflary labours, 
that they might be fit for fuch as were hut fo. Bacon. 

Both fules charge the other with idolatry, and that is a mat¬ 
ter of confciencc, and not a fcholajlick nicety. Stillingfleet. 
Scho'i.iast. n.f [fcholiajle , French; J'choliafles , Latin.] A 
writer of explanatory notes. 

The title of this fatvr, in fome ancient manuferipts, was 
the reproach of idlenefs ; though in others of the fcholiafls ’tis 
inferibed againft the luxury of the rich. Drydtn. 

What Gellius orStob.eus cook’d before. 

Or chew’d by blind o'd fcholiafls o’er and o’er. Dunciad. 
SCHO'L/ON. } n. f. [Latin.] A note; an explanatory ob- 
SCHDLIUM. J fervation. 

Hereunto have I added a certain glofs or fcholion , for the 
expofition of old words, and harder phrafes, which manner 
of gloffing and commenting will feem ftrange in our lan¬ 
guage- , Spenjer. 

Some caff all their metaphyfical and moral learning into the 
method of mathematicians, and bring every thing relating to 
thofeabftradted or pradlical fciences under theorems, problems, 
poflulatc s,Jchoiiums, and corollaries. IVatts. 

Scho'ly. n. f. [ fcbolic , Fr. fcholium , Latin.] An explanatory 
note. This word, with the verb following, is, I fancy, pe¬ 
culiar to the learned Hooker . 

He therefore, which made us to hve, hath alfo taught us to 
pray, to the end, that fpeaking unto the Father in the Son’s 
own prefeript form, without Jcholy or glofs of ours, we may 
be fure that we utter nothing which God will deny. Hooker. 

That fcholy had need of a very favourable reader, and a 
traclablc, that fliould think it plain conftru&ion, when to be 
commanded in the word, and grounded upon the word, are 
made all One. Hooker 

To Scho'ly. v. n [from the noun.] To write expofitions. ’ 
fk ' C P rcaC ^ ,er ft* 00 ^ want a text, whereupon to 

SCHOOL, n f. [ fchla , Latin; ecole, French.] 

1. Aboufeof difeipline and inffrueftion. 

Their age the fame, their inclinations too. 

And bred together in one fchool they grew. Drvden 

2. A place of literary education. * 

My end being piivate, I have not expreffied my conceptions 
in the language of the Schools. y ; y„r. 

Writers on that fubjeft have turned it into a compofitlon 
of hard words, trifles, and fubtilties, for the mere ufe of the 

, C fV y a ". l . h ” °"y t0 arnufe mcn with empty founds. IVatts. 
a- A itate of inftrudhon. 

The calf breed to the rural trade. 

Set him betimes to/cW, and let him be 
Inftru&cd there in rules of hufbandry. . Dnden 

4 - Syftcmof dofirine as delivered by particular teachers. 

No era?, d brain could ever yet propound, 

1 ouchmg the foul, fo vain and fond a thought; 

T „f ut . r ° mc L amo "g thefe mailers have been found. 

Inch in their fchools the felt-fame thing had taught. Davies. 

concerning the 

greet Meflings God defigns in rhefe divine myfletics, by reafon 

of Vli,liana c InclrZ 

tng the confequent bleffings thereof. 0- . 

5 ’ of Sbl; h ' Ch “ rCh - a “ J f “ m Ecology fucceeding^that 

J^= i|J r fCWI,i “ rdi S i ° n lbo “ l ‘ 1 n °t be farced 

I- i o inftrutEl; to train. 

Una her befought to be fo good 
As ,n her v irtuous rules to fchool her knight. Fa. Queen 

»• To '-od. 

t, "V ou {hall go with me ; 
fbave feme private/*^ f„, you bo . h Sbalduar, 

HrtSfe /dm !“ f J but for yen, hnibanj, 
ic s noble, wife, judicious. <>/ 1 r , , 

A School your child. Shake/. Macbeth. 

j"b^^"^^d.rer. 

S c 

nients at fchool. ' ^ A oo y 1,1 his rudi- 


i in his rudi- 

'ru , J^rhoolboys tears take up 
I he glafTes of my fight. . 

Of fome gay Ignrt abrnad, yet dare no. go. 
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A fchoolboy brought his mother a book he had ftolen. L’EJlf. 

Once he had heard a jcboolboy tell, 

How Semele of mortal race 

By thunder died. Swift. 

Scho'oloay. n.f. [ fc'.ool and day.] Age in which youth is 
fent to fchool. 

Is all forgot? 

All fchoo'days friendlhip, childhood; innocence ? Shakefp. 
Scho'olfellow. n.f. [jehool and J'efl.w.] One bred at the 
fame fchool. 

Thy flatt’ring method on the youth purfue; 

Join’d with his Jchoolfellows by two and two : 

Eerfuade them firft to lead an empty wheel, 

In length of time produce the lab’ring yoke. Dryden. 

The emulation of Jchoolfellows often puts life and indullry 
into young lads. Locke. 

SchoLlhouse, n.f. [fchool and houfc] Houfe of difeipline 
and inftruction. 

Fair Una ’gan Fidelia fair requeft. 

To have her knight unto her Jchooihoufe plac’d. Spenfer. 
Scho'olm an. n. f [jehool and man.] 

1. One verled in the niceties and fubtilties of academical difpu- 
tation. 

1 he king, though no good fchcolman , converted one of 
them by difpute. Bacon. 

Unlearn’d, he knew no fcboolman s fubtle art; 

No language, but the language of the heart. Pope. 

2. One fkilled in the divinity of the fchool. 

If a man’s wit be not apt to diftinguifh or find differences, 
let him ftudy the fchoolmen. Bacon. 

To fchoolmen I bequeath my doubtfulncfs, 

My ficknefs to phyficians. Donne. 

Men of nice palates could not rciifh Ariftotle, as he was 
dreft up by the Jchoolmen. Baker. 

Let fubtle jchoolmen teach thefe fiends to fight, 

More ftudious to divide than to unite. Pope. 

Schoolmaster. n.J. jehool and majler.] One who prefides 
and teaches in a fchool. 

1, thy fckoo.'majler, have made thee more profit 
Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not fo careful. Shakefpeare. 
Adrian VI. was fometime fchoolmajler to Charles V. Knolles. 

1 he ancient fophifts and rhetoricians lived ’till they were 
an hundred years old; and fo likewife did n^anv of the gram¬ 
marians and Jcboo/maJlcrs, as Orbilius. Bacon. 

A father may fee his children taught, though he himfelf 
does not tu xnjcboolmajler. Sohtb’s Sermons. 

v.cho oLMisTREss. n. f. [fchool and miflrefs.] A woman who 
governs a fchool. 

Such precepts I have feletfed from the moll confidcrable 
which we have received from nature, that exaft jchoolmijirefs. 

My fehoolmtf.refs, like a vixen Turk, J J 

Maintains her lazy hufband. Gay's What d’ye Call it 

StHRtlGHT. n.f. A bfh. ditl/uwtb. 

itoSt^Tf 4 ''’ Frcnchi ™ s 

lltew’thc’btfideThercob” ^ ° f ' building. 

2. [Inl alironumy.J The art of finding the hour of the day or 
night by the fhadow of the fun, moon, or flats. Built.. 

cl ATHtRICAL. iotlj. {f.toUritjuc. Fr. rnnr.'r.riv.tV. 1 

ta wS “ * fun - dia1 ' Dia - fhould 

diall h b7 IheVd 0 ’ fr T ffi* anti< l uit y’ fbatherical or fun- 

oit iX" 

icS: 

U ] “ dl of ..^ ur hips the mod profound fciatica? Shakef. 

J hou cold fciatica , J 

Cripple our lenators, that their limbs may halt 
As Lundy as their manners. Shakefp. Timon 

leff!d wfth Ihe 3 / S ’ , Uf ‘ ng CO ' Uinua] ridin S’ were generally mol 
Jefted with the Jcicuica, or hip gout. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

tvni d VV1!1 ’ c,atltk s martyr’d with the ftone. 

Will any mortal let himfelf alone ? n . 

CIA In IC hft : J ciatiea -] AfflnSling the hip. 

been f^SiT"' bliflCn “ S “"‘ 1 have 

^ French ; /rfrrtrr,, LaUo/^"' 

feelnc cverv thin^ if ic Kic r • * P«*rt oi the world- 

adlion of mine, or rather his fiuneeoT^ ° f 3n/ 

lays no neccffitv on an» rKir. 7 . n £ ln > tror n all eternity, 

tny feeing tS r» 7 h^fo do“7b ° 

7- Cj ground 7 on demonftration ^ mov,,l E °f if- 

»o you a,rive a. troth, though not a. r,Vr.„. 
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SCO 


3 Art attained by precepts, or built on principles. 

Science perfects genius, and moderates that fury of the fancy 
which cannot contain itfelf within the bounds ol" reafon. Dr yd. 

4. Any art or fpecies of knowledge. 

No fcience doth make known the fir ft principles, whereon 
:t buildeth; but they are always taken as plain and manifeft 
in thcmfelves, or as proved and granted already, fomc former 
knowledge having made them evident. Hooker. 

Whatfocver we may learn by them, we only attain accord¬ 
ing to the manner of natural fciences, which mere difcourfe of 
wit and reafon findeth out. Hooker. 

I prefent you with a man 
Cunning in mufiek and the mathcmaticks, 

To inftruft her fully in thofe fciences. Shakefpcare. 

The indifputable mathcmaticks, the only fcience heaven hath 
yet vouchfafed humanity, have but few votaries among the 
flaves of the Stagirite. Glanv. deep/. 

5. One of the feven liberal arts, grammar, rhetorick, logick, 
atithmctick, mufiek, geometry, allronomy. 

Good fenfe, which only is the gift of heav’n, 

And though no fcience, fairly worth the fev’n. Pope. 

Scie'Ntial. adj. [from fcience.'] Producing fcience. 

From the tree her fiep fhe turn’d ; 

But firft: low reverence done, as to the pow’r 
That dwelt within; whofe prefence had infus’d 
Into the plant feieniial fap, deriv’d 

From neftar, drink of gods. Milton's Pa r adif loft. 

Scienti'fica l. ladj. [ fcit'-tifique , Fr. feientid and facto, Lnt. J 

Sclenti'fick. J Producing demonftrative knowledge; pro¬ 
ducing certainty. 

Natural philofophy proceeding from fettled principles, 
therein is expected a iatisfaftion from jcientifcal progrellions, 
and fuch as beget a fure or rational belief brown’s Fulg. Err. 

k No where are there more quick, inventive, and penetrating 
capacities, fraught with all kind of Jcientifcal knowledge. H.wcl. 

No man, who firft trafikks into a foreign country, has any 
fientif '■ evidence that there is fuch a country, but by report, 
which can produce no more than amoral certainty; that is, a 
very high probability, and fuch as there can be no reafon to 
except agftinfi. South’s Sermons. 

The fyftems of natural philofophy that have obtained, arc 
to be read more to know the hypotbefes, than with hopes to 
gain there a ccmprehcnfive, fientif cal, and fatisfaftory know¬ 
ledge of the works of nature. Lode. 

Scienti'fically. adv. [from fientif cal.] In fuch a manner 
as to produce knowledge. 

Sometimes it rcils upon teftimony, bccaufe it is eafier to 
believe titan to be feientifcatty inftrufted. Locke. 

Sci mitar, n. f. [Sec Cimeter.] A fhort fword with a 
convex edge. 

I’ll heat his blood with Greckifh wine to-night. 

Which with my Scimitar I’ll cool to-morrow. Shakefpcare. 

Sci'ney Clfe. n. f. A fpecies of violet. Ainfworth. 

SciNtc. n.f A cad calf. Ainfworth. In Scotland and in Lon¬ 
don they call it fink. 

Tb SCINTILLATE, v.n. [feint!Ho, Latin.] Tofparkle; 
to emit fparks. 

Scintu.1.a'tion. n.f. [fcintillatio, Lat. from fcintillate.] The 
aft of fparkling; fparks emitted. 

He faith the planets fcintillation is not feen, becaufe of their 
propinquity. G anv. Scepf. 

Theft- jcintillaticns arc not the accenfion of the air upon the 
Collifion of two hard bodies, but rather the inflammable ef¬ 
fluences difeharged from the bodies collided. Brown. 

Scio'list. n.f. [Jcidus, Latin.] One who knows many things 
fuperficially. 

’Twas this vain idolizing of authors which gave birth to 
that filly vanity of impertinent citations: thele ridiculous 

’ fooleries fignify nothing to the more generous difeerners, but 
die pedantry of the affefted feiolijh. G’anv. Scepf. 

Thefe paffages, in that book, were enough to humble the 
preemption of our modem Jcio’iJh , if their pride were uot as 
great as their ignorance. 

S Tolous. aelj. [ Jcio.us, Latin.] Superficially or imperfectly 

knowing. . . 

I could with thefe fciolous zelotifts had more judgment joinci. 
with their zeal. Howe!. 

Scto'macft y. n f. \ fchiamachie, Fr. esaas and u.xyjo,.] Batt.e 
with a Oiadow. This fliould be written Jkiamachy. 

To avoid this fthmachy, or imaginary combat of words, let 
me know, fir,- what vou mean by the name of tyrant ? Cowley. 

Scion-, n f [feion* French.] A final 1 twig taken from one 
tree to be engrafted into another. 

Sweet maid, we marry 
A gentle/r/a« to the wildeft flock ; 

And make conceive a bark of bafer kind. 

By bud of nobler race. Shaceffi. J Winter s '“/■ 

March is drawn in his left hand bloffoms, and /cions upon his 
arm * bcacham. 

The felons are beft of an old tree. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

■ SCIRF FA'CIAS. n.f. [Latin.] A writ-judicial, in law, moft 
commonly to call a man to fiiew caufc unto the court, whence 


it is fent, why execution of a judgment palled fliould not Iig 
made. This writ is not granted before a year and a d a y ; 
palled, after the judgment given. , 

Scj'ssim. e. adj. [from f:J/h.f Latin.] Capable of being dj’ 
vided finoothly by a fiiarp edge. 

The deferences of imprefliblc and not imprcffible, fciMi 
and nor icijji it, and many other pafiions of matter, are ple¬ 
beian notions. p 0 

Sci'ssjle. adj. [ fcijftle , Fr. Jciff.lis , Latin.] Capable of hiring 
cut or divided finoothly by a lharpedge 

Animal fat is a fort of amphibious fubftance, fciffle like a 
folid, and refolveable by beat. Arbtethirt 

Sci'ssion. n.f. [ jcijfton, French ; fclffo , Latin.] The act of 
cutting. 

Nerves may be wounded by fcijfcn or punfturc: the former 
way they are ufuallv cut through, and wholly ceafe from ac¬ 
tion. kn ifeman’s Surgery. 

Sci'ssqr. n.f. [This word is varioufly written, as it is Vupi 
poled to be derived bv different writers ; of whom feme write 
cijors, from each, or incido ; others fcijftrs, from feind ; and 
fome cijar , chars , or fcijfars , cifeaux, Fr.] A fmall paix 0 f 
fheer.% or blades moveable on a pivot, and intercepting the 
tiling to be cut. 

His beard they have fing’d off with brands of fire; 

And ever, as it blaz’d, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair: 

My matter preaches patience to him, and the while 
His man with fiffdrs niiiks him for a fool. Slakefpeart. 

Wanting the fcijfars, with thefe hands I’ll tear, 

If that obftruft my flight, this load of hair. Prior. 

When the lawyers and tradefmen brought extravagant bills, 
fir Roger wore a pair of fcifjars in his pocket, with which he 
would fnip a quarter of a yard off nicely. jIrbulhw. 

Sci'ssure. n.f. [Jcijfum , Latin] A crack; a rent; a fif- 
fure. 

The breach feems like the fiiffures and ruptures of an earth¬ 
quake, and threatens to fwallow all that attempt toclofeit, 
and referves its cure only for omnipotence Decay of Piety. 
SCLEROT 1 CK. adj. \flerotique, Fr. ex A ?£(§>>.] Hard: an 
epithit of one of the coats of the eye. 

'I he ligaments obferved in the fnfide of the fclerotick tunides 
of the eye, ferve inftead of a mufcle, by their contraftion, to 
alter the figure of the eye. Pay on the Creation. 

Sci.F.110 ticks, n f. [from the adjeftive.] Medicines which 
harden and confolidate the parts they are applied to. Quincy. 
ToScoat. \v. a. I'o flop a wheel by putting a ftone or 
To Scotch. J piece of wood under it before. Pailey. 

To SCOFF, v.n. [ /choppen, Dutch.] To treat with infolent 
ridicule; to treat with contumelious language. With at. 

Of two noblemen of the Weft of England, the one was given 
to feoff, but kept ever royal chccr in his houfe; the other would 
afk of thofe that had been at his table, 'Fell truly, was there 
never a flout or dry blow given ? Bacon. 

There is no creator argument of a light and inconfulcrate 
perfon, than prophanely to feoff at religion. Tillstfn. 

Such is love. 

And fuch the laws of his fantaftick empire, 

The wanton boy delights to bend the mighty, 

And fe ffs at the vain wifdom of the wife. Sotxe. 

Scoff, n J. [from the veib.] Contemptuous ridicule; ex- 
preflion of fcorn ; contumelious language. . 

Our anfwer therefore to their reafons is no ; to their fft, 
nothing. Hooker. 

VJ\th feoffs and fcorns, and contumelious taunts. 

In open market-place produc’d they me. Shake/. H- **• 
How could men furrender up their reafon to flattery, ntoic 
abufive and reproachful than the 1 udeft feoffs and the (harpy 
inveftives? „ 

Some little fouls, that have got a fmattering of aftronomy 
or chemittry, for want of a due acquaintance with other 

r. ' __ —_1... .. /»•*> •■11 in riiimvirirMlI tllClT 


fciences, make a feoff at them all, in comparifoii of their 


vourite fcience. 


Hath. 


Scoffer, n.f. [from fcof.] Infolent ridiculer; fancy fcorn*, 
contumelious reproachcr. 

I mult tell you friendly in your ear. 

Sell when you can ; you are not for all markets: 

Cry the man mercy, love him, take his otter ; - 

Foul is moft foul, being found to he a teoffer. Sha tjr- 
Divers have herded thcmfelves among** thefe profane Jt»J 
frs , not that they are convinced by their reafons, Ft tcr 
rifled bv their contumelies. Government of the' c f ue 

Confider what the apottle tells thefe /coffers they were ■§" 
rant of, not that there was a deluge; hut he tells them, 
they were ignorant that the heavens and the earth of 0 
- 7 > - - °n: .J Burnet’s Theory of the Eartm 


fo and foconftituted. 

Sco 


> anu loconuuuccu. * j -*"“* - *— . ... u 

F Fl no I. Y . adv. I from fcrjfing ] In contempt ; 1 n no |L 
Ariftotlc applied this he.mttick fcoffingly to the 0 ’ CO P“"^ 
Athens. . 

To Scot n. v. n. [ Jcholuen , Dutch ] I o quarrel c atno 
and rudelv. 

Pardon me, ’tis the firft time that ever . 

I’m forc'd » Mi. <*"% 
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The one as famous for a /aiding tongue, 

As the other is for beauteous motiefty. Shakefpearr. 

I hey attacked me, fomc with piteous moans, others grin¬ 
ning and only fhewiitg their teeth, others ranting, and others 
folding and reviling. St 1 ding feet. 

Pallas meets rhe queen of love ; 

For gods, we are by Homer told, 

Can in celeftial language J'cold. Swift. 

Scolding and curling arc her common converfation. Swift. 
Scold, n.j'. [from the verb.] A clamourous, rude, mean, 
low, foul-mouthed woman. 

A fhtew in domettick life, is now become a fcold in poli¬ 
ticks. Addijon's Freeholder. 

Sun-burnt matrons mending old nets; 

Now finging flirill, and fcolding oft between; 

Scolds anfwer foul-mouth’d Jcolds. Swift. 

Sco'llop. n.f. [Written properly fcallop.] A peftinated fliell- 
fifb. 

Scolope'ndr A. n.f [ ji depend re, Ftench ; <ntoXoTrtvtyot.] 

1. A fort of venomous ferpent. 

2. fScohpend’ ium, Latin.] An herb. Ainfworth. 

Scomm. n.f. [Perhaps Horn/comma, Latin.] A buffoon. A 

word out of ule, and unwoithy of revival. 

The Jcomms, or buffoons of quality, are wolvittt in con- 
verfation. L’ EJlrange. 

Sconce, n.f. [ fhantz, German.] 

1. A fort; a bulwark. 

Such fellows arc perfeft in the great commanders names, 
and they will learn you by rote where Cervices were done ; at 
fuch and fuch a Jionce, at fuch a breach. Shak. Henry V. 

2. The head: perhaps as being the acropolis , or citadel of the 
bodv. A low word. 

Why does he fuffer this rude knave now to knock him 
about the fence with a dirty ihovel, and will not tell him of 
his aftion of battery ? Shakefp. Hamlet. 

3. A pcnfile candleltick, generally with a looking-glafs to reflect: 
the light. 

Golden fences hang upon the walls, 

To light the coftly flippers and the balls. Dryden's Lucrct. 

Triumphant Umbriel, on a fence’s height, 

Clapp'd his glad wings, and fat to view the fight. Pope. 
Put candles into fctmccs. Swift’s Dir eft. to the Butler. 

lo Sconce, v. a. [A word uled in the univerfities, and derived 
plaufibly by Skinr.tr, whofe etymologies are generally rational, 
from fence, as it fignifies the head ; to fence being to fix a fine 
on any one’s head.} 'Fo mulct; to fine. A low word which 
ought not to be retained. 

Scoop, n.f { fehoepe, Dutch.] 

l. A kind of large ladle; a vcffel with a long handle ufed to 
throw out liquor. 

T hey turn tipfide down hops on malt-kilns, when altr.oft 
drv, with a Jcoop Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Endeavour with thy /coop, or fingers, to force the ftone 

°“ 7 ar(ls - „ Sharp’s Surgery. 

2 A iweep; a ftroke. Perhaps it fliould be Pwcep. 

Oh hell-kite I 

What, all my pretty chickens and their dam. 

At one fell foop ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Scoop, v. a. [fchoepest, Dutch.] 

1. To lade out. 

As by the brook he flood, 

Uo/coop’d the water from the cryftal flood. Dryden’s Aon. 
This word feems to have not been underftood by Ihomfon.' 
Melted Alpine fnows 

The mountain citterns fill, thofe ample ftorcs 
Of water /coop’d among the hollow rocks. 

■ i o empty bv lading. 

It fome penurious fourcc by chance appear’d. 

Scanty of waters, when you /coop’d it dry, 

And offer'd the full helmet up to Cato, 

Did he not dafh th’ untafted moifturc from him ? 

To carry off in any thing hollow. 

A fpeftator would think this circular mount had been ac¬ 
tually Jcocped out of that hollow fpace. Sre£lat r 

at a tim^r feCt ^ br ° ad ’ ^ ^ awa . v earth 

7 o cut hollow, or deep. Addij.n. 

Whatever part of the harbour they fcoop in, it has an m 

5"'" aU 1* :<ft; S» the “rS he' 

whole bottom to a level. jf r , ? e 

a /r “ rb “ nclcs dlcI " J “ ns fo a, to hold'ab.T’c 

To hi, r,„ g ,e eye, that i„ hi, forchcad'K'”' “ 

JAkea full moon, or a broad burnifh’d fhieltl 
A fijrky ttaft we dext’roufly apply’d, 

p hlc!l » 111 the fpacious focket turning round. 

Scoops out the big round gelly from its orb. 

It much conduces how to fcarc 
‘ he llttlc race of birds, that hop 

thc coflii ' n rrai * 


2. 


77 ; 


bomfon. 


Addfo 


’on. 


Addifon. 


Poph 


The genius of the place 
Or helps th’ambitious hill the hcav n to fcaldj 
Or /coops in circling theatres the vale. 

Sco'oper. n.f [from fcoop.] One who fcoops. 

Scope, n.f. [fcopus , Latin.] 

1. Aim; intention; drift. 

Your /cope is as mine own, 

So to inforcb or qualify the laws* 

As to your foul feems good. Shak. Iihcaf for Meafure. 

His coming hither hath no farther Jcope 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Infranchifement immediate on his knees. Shak. R. II. 
Had the whole/- pc of the author been anfwerable to his 
title, he would have only undertaken to prove what every man 
is convinced of; but the drift of the pamphlet is to fiir up our 
compafiion towards the rebels. Addijon’s Freeholder. 

1. Thing aimed at; mark; final end. 

'Yhzfcopc of all their pleading againft man’s authority is to 
overthrow fuch laws and conttitutions in the church, as de¬ 
pending thereupon, if they fhould therefore be taken away, 
would leave neither face nor memory of church to continue 
long in the world. li.oker. 

Now was time 

To aim their counfels to the faireft fcope. Plnlbercfs Talc. 
We fhould impute the war to the fcope at which ic aim- 
eth. Raleigh. 

He, in what he counfels, and in what excels, 

Miftruftful, grounds his courage on defpair. 

And utter diflolution, as the Jcope 

Of all his aim. Milton's Paradife Lcfl. 

3. Room; fpace; amplitude of inteileftua! view. 

An heroick poet is not tied to a hare rc-prcfcntation of what 
is true, but that he might let himfelf loofe to yiiionary objefts, 
which may give him a freer fcope for imagination. Dryden. 

Thefe theorems being admitted into opticks, there would 
be fcope enough of handling that fcience voluminoufly, after 
a new manner; not only by teaching thofe things which tend 
to the perfeftion of vifion, but alfo by determining mathema¬ 
tically all kinds of phenomena of colours which could be pro¬ 
duced by rcfmftion. Newtons Opt. 

4. Liberty; freedom from reftraint. 

If this conftrain them to grant that their axiom is not to 
take any place, fave in thofe things only where the church 
hath larger fcope, it refteth that they fearch out fome ftrongcr 

' Hookef. 

Ah, cut mv lacc afunder. 

That ray pent heart may have fome fcope to beat. 

Or elfe I fwoon with this dead killing news. Shakefpcare . 

5. Liberty beyond juft limits ; licence. 

Sith ’twas my fault to give the people fcope, 

’ J would be my tyranny to ftrike and gall them, 

For what I hid them do. ~ Shakefpcare i 

Being moody, give him line and fcope , 

’Till that his pafiions, like a whale on ground. 

Confound thcmfelves with working. Shak eh’. Henrx IV 

6. Aft of riot; fully. Jr J 

As furfeit is the father of much faft. 

So every fcope , by the immoderate ufc. 

Turns to reftraint. Shakefpeare. 

7. F.xtended quantity. 

The / copes of land granted to the fiift adventurers werfc 
too large, and the liberties and royalties were too great for 

u jefts. Davies on Ireland. 

«• Jt is out of ufe, except in the three firft fenfes. 

Scopulous. adj. [fcopulojus, Latin.] Full of rocks. 

^ cor bu tic a L. /n.f. {fcorbutqne, Fr. from for bums ^ 

iCoRnu 1 jck J , Difeafcd with the feurvy. 

^perfon about forty, of a full and fcoriutical body, having 
broke her fkm, endeavoured the curing of it; but obferving 
the ulcer famous, I propofed digeftion. JVifcman. 

tolent purging hurts ^Jeer but :ck conttitutions; lenitive fub- 
ftances relieve. Arbuthmt 

SCORBUTICALLY; adv. [Isom fcorbutical.] With tendency to 
the feurvy; in the feurvy. 

A woman of forty, Jcorbutically and hydropically affefted, 
hating a fordid ulcer, put hcrfclf into mv hand. fVifemat 
orce. n.f. This word is ufed by Spenfir for difeou4 or 


Did. 
Latin.] 


Phillips . 


Scorce. n.f. 
power of reafon. 

Lively vigour retted in his mind. 

And recompenfed him with a better fcorci 5 

-p crvi?r'u dy WcM r S chan S’ d for mind ’s redoubled force F $ 

To SCORCH. W [peopeneb, Saxon, burnt] ^ 

1. Jo burn fuperficially. 

Fircfcorcheth in frofty weather. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/I cry. 

f he ladies gafp d, and fcarcelv cou’d refpire- ' J 
The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire;’ 

*. To b„ r r 9 1 DryJ,,. 

Power was given to forth men with fire. R (v xvi 8 . 

S■f7frmnr e ’ T eft ^ b - v the ccoIin £ «ream. 

Safe from fun * heat; but fink'd with beautv’s beam. Fair/. 

You 
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Waller. 

South. 


Prior. 


^ on look with fuch contempt on pain, 

That languifhing you conquer more : 
ho lightnings which in ftorms appear. 

Scorch, more than when the Ikies are clear. 

The fame beams that (hine, fcorch too. 

I rave. 

And, like a giddy bird in dead of night, 

1 ly round the fire that Jiorches me to^eath. 

He from whom the nations fhould receive 
Juthce and freedom, lies himfelf a flave; 

Forturd by cruel change of wild defines, 

Laflvd by mad rage, and fcorch’A by brutal fires. 

To Scorch. v.n. To be burnt fuperficially; to be dried up. 

I o fee the chariot of the fun 

So near the Jcarching country run. Rofcommon. 

i he love was made in Autumn, and the hunting followed 
properly, when the heats of that fcorcbhig country were de- 

dining. Dryden. 

Scatter a little mungy draw or fern amongft your feedlino-s, 
to prevent the roots from forching, and to receive the moifture 
that falls. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Scotching Fennel, n. f. A plant. 

Anherb ‘ Ainfworth. 

n.j[ % [ Jkora , Iflandick, a mark, cut, or notch.] 

1. A notch dr long incifion. 

Our forefathers had no other books but the fore and the 
tally: thou haft caufed printing to be ufed. Shake!'. Henry VI. 

2. A line drawn. 

3. An account, which, when writing was lefs common, was 
kept by marks on tallies, or by lines of chalk. 

He’s worth no more : 

They fay he parted well, and paid his fore. Shakefp. Mach. 
Does not the air feed the flame? And does not the flame 
warm and enlighten the air? Does not the earth quit fores 
with all the elements, in the fruits that ifl'uc from it. South. 

4. Account kept of fomething paft. 

L niverfal deluges have fwept all away, except two or three 
pertons who begun the world again upon a new fore. Tdlotfon. 

5. Debt imputed. 

That thou do’ft love her, ftrikes fom e fores away 
From the great compt. Shakefp. Alb's well that ends well. 

He can win widows and pay fores. 

Out-flatter favourites, or out-lie either 
Jovius or Surius, or both together. 

6. Reafon; motive. 

The knight, upon the fore-nam’d fore , 

In queft of Sidrophcl advancing. 

Was now in profpedl of the manfion. 

He had been prentice to a brewer. 

But left the trade, as many more 
Have lately done on the fame fore. 

A lion, that had got a politick fit of ficknefs, wrote the fox 
word how glad he fliould be of his company, upon the /core of 
ancient friendlhip. L’Ejlrange. 

If your terms are moderate, we’ll never break off upon that 
fire. Collier on Pride. 

7. Sake; account; reafon referred to fome one. 

You a (ft your kindnefs on Cydaria’s fore. Dryden. 
Kings in Greece were depofed by their people upon the 
fore of their arbitrary proceedings. Swift. 

8. 1 wenty. I fuppofc, becaufc twenty, being a round number, 
was diftinguifhed on tallies by a long fcorc. 

How many fore of miles may we well ride 
’Twixt hour and hour ? Shakef. Cymleline. 

The fewer ftill you name, you wound the more; 

Bond is but one; but Harpax is a fcore. Pope. 

For fome fores of lines there is a perfaft abfence of that 
fpirit of poefy. Watts. 

9. A fong in Score. The words with the mufical notes of a 
fong annexed. 

To Score, v. a. 

1. To fet down as a debt. 

Madam, I know when 
Inftead of five you for’d me ten. 

2. To impute; to charge. 

Your follies and debauches change 
With fuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir’d, and cannot fore ’em on the ftage; 

Unlefs each vice in fliort-hand they indite, 

Ev’11 as notcht prentices whole fermons write. 

3. To mark by a line. 

Haft thou appointed where the moon fliould rife. 

And with her purple light adorn the Ikies ? 

Scor'd out the bounded fun’s obliquer ways, 

That he on all might fpread his equal rays ? Sandys. 

SCCPRIA. 71.f. [Latin.] Drofs; recrement. 

The foria , or vitrified part, which moft motals, when 
heated or melted, do continually protrude to the furface, and 
which, by covering the metals in form of a thin glafly fkin, 
caufes thefe colours, is much denfer than water. Newt. Opt. 
Sco'Rious. adj. [from foria, Lat.J Drofly; recrementitious. 
By the fire they emit many drofly and Jcorious parts. Brown. 
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Hudibras. 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


SCO 

To SCORN- [febrnm, Dutch ; «/tw, French., T. 
defpile; to flight; to revile ; to vilify; to contemn. J 

God ^ ^ friends Jcorn me; but mine eye poureth out tears u mo 

fto Scorn, v. n. To feoff. J oi/ \y 1.20. 

He faid mine eyes were black, and my hair black- 
A nd now, ! am remember’d, / corn’d at me. Sh«l 

Our foul is filled with theJcorning of thofe that are ate* 
and with the contempt of the proud. p, ... • 

I ve feen the morning’s lovely ray XXl11, ^ 

Hover o’er the new-born day. 

With rofy wings fo richly bright. 

As if he fern’d to think of night. Craft™ 

T ame, that delights around the world to ftrav, ° WU ' 
Scorns not to take our Argos in her wav. p'ett’s ?/„<• 

Scorn, n.f [efcorne, old Fr. from the verb.] Contempt/ £g. 
flight; ad of contumely. ^ ’ * 

If he do fully prove himfelf the honeft fliepherd Mcnalew 
his brother and heir, I know no reafon why you fhoulj thin! 
fcorn of him. „ 

Unto thee will I cry, OLord: think no fcorn of me, 
thou make as tho’ thou hcareft not, I become like them that 
go down into the pit. />/ xxviii., 

vv e were better parch in Africk’s fun, 

Than in the pride and hit fern of his eves. Shakcfp (ari 
v\ hy fhould you think that I fhould woo i afornf ' 
Scorn and derifion never come in tears. J Shakcfptart 

If we draw her not unto us, flic will laugh us to fcorn ’hi 
Diogenes was afkcd in Jcorn, what was the matter thatphi- 
lofophers haunted rich men, and not rich men philofophers? 
He anfwered, becaufe the one knew what they wanted th? 
others did not. 

Whofocver hath any thing in his perfon that induces con¬ 
tempt, hath alfo a perpetual fpur to refeue himfelf from kern: 
therefore all deformed perfons are bold, as being on their own 
defence as expofed to fcorn. p accil 

Every fullen frown and bitter fern. 

But fann’d the fuel that too faft did burn. Dryden. 

Is it not a moft horrid ingratitude, thus to make a /cent of 
him that made us ? Tillctfen. 

Numidia’s grown a fcorn among the nations 
For breach of publick vows. Addifon’s Cot). 

Sco'rner. n.f. [from fcorn.] 

1. Contemner; defpifer. 

They are very aiftive, vigilant in their enterprifes, prefent 
in perils, and great /corners of death. Spenfr on Ireland. 

2. Scoffer; ridicuier. 

The /corner fliould confidcr, upon the fight of a cripple, that 
it was only the diftinguilhing mercy of heaven that kept him 
from being one too. L'Ejlronpe. 

They, in the /corner’ s or the judge’s feat. 

Dare to condemn the virtue which they hate. 

Sco'rnful. adj. [/corn and full.] 

1. Contemptuous; infolent. 

Th’ enamour’d deity 
The fcornful damfcl fhuiis. 

2. A<fting in defiance. 

With him I o’er the hills had run. 

Scornful of Winter’s froft and Summer’s fun. . 

Sco rnfully. adv. [from Jcornful.] Contcmptuoufly ; infolently. 
He us’d us fornfuliy: he would have fliew’d us 
His marks of merit, wounds receiv’d for’s country. Sbok/f. 
The facrcd rights of the Chriftian church are fcornfull) 
trampled on in print, under an hypocritical pretence of main¬ 
taining them. Atterbury’s Serum. 

Sco'rpion. n.f. [forpion, French; fcorpio,L atin.J 

1. A reptile much refembling a fin d! lobfter, but that his tail 
ends in a point with a very venomous fling. 

Well, fore-warning winds 

Did feem to fay, feek not a /iorpion’s neft. Shakefp. I. 

Full of /corpions is my mind, dear wife. Shak. Macbeth- 
If he fliall afk an egg, will he offer him a forpion ? Lu. xi. 

2. One of the figns of the zodiack. 

The fqueezing crab and flinging forpion fhine. Drydtr.. 

3. A feourge fo called from its cruelty. 

Mv father hath chaftifcd you with whips, but I will chaff He 
you with /corpions. 1 Kings xii. 1i- 

4. [Scorpius, Latin.] A fea fifli. Ainfitcrtb. 

Scorpion Sena, n.f [etnerus, Latin.] A plant. 

The charaiftcrs are : it hath leaves like thofe of thecolutea: 
the flowers are papilionaceous; the pods are (lender, and con* 
tain two or three cylindrical-fhaped feeds in each. Miller. 

Scorpion Graf. 1 

Scorpion’* Tail. >n.f. Herbs. Ainfworth. 

Scorpion Wort . ) 

Scot. n.f. [ceot, French.] 

1. Shot; payment. 

2. Scor and Lot. Parifh payments. . 

’Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot * 
paid me feet and lot too. Shakejp. Hen’) 

Protogenes, hiftorians note, 

Liv’d there a burgefs, feet and lap- Th? 


Prior. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lan 


Hudibras. 

Tate. 


Pope. 


• sco 

The chief point that lias puzzled the freeholders, as well as 
thofe that pay fet and lot, for about thefe fix months, is, whe¬ 
ther they would rather be governed by a prince that is obliged 
by law to be good, or by one who, if he pieafes, may plunder 
orimprifon. . Addijon. 

To SCOTCH, v. a. 10 cut with (hallow incilions. 

He was too hatd for him directly : before Corioli, he fcotcht 
and notcht him like a carbonado. Shakejp. CcriJanus. 

Scotch, n.f [from the verb.] A flight cut; a (hallow in¬ 
cifion. 

We’li beat ’em into bench-holes: I have yet room for fix 
fetches more. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Ciive him four fetches with a knife, and then put into his 
belly and thefe fetches fiweet herbs. Walton's Angler. 

Scotch Col-ps, or Scotched Cel.ops. n.f [from To fetch, or cut] 
Veal cut into final! pieces. 

Scotch Hoppers, n.f. A play in which boys hop over lines or 
fcotches in the ground. 

Children being indifferent to any thing they can do, dancing 
and fcotch hoppers would be the fame thing to them. Locke. 
Sco'tomy. n.f. [exoruptec.] A dizzinefs or fwimming in the 
head, caufing dimnefs of fight, wherein external objeds feem 
to turn round. A inf. and Bailey. 

Sco'ttebinc. A provincial word which denotes, in Herc- 
fordftiire, a cuftom among the boys of burning a wad of 
pcafe-ftraw at the end of harveft. Bailey. 

Sco'vel n.f. [Jcepa, Latin.] A fort of mop of clouts for 
fweeping an oven ; a maulkin. a inf. and Bailey. 

Sco'UNDREL. n.f. [fondaruolo, Italian, a hider. Skinner.] A 
mean rafc.il; a low petty villain. 

Now to be baffl’d by a fcoundret ’, 

An upilart fctft’ry, and a mungrel. 

Scoundrels as thc-fc wretched Ombites be, 

Canopus they exceed in luxury. 

Go, if your ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through foundrels ever fince the flood, 

Go,, and pretend your family is young; 

Nor own your fathers have been foois fo long. 

To SCOUR, v. a. [ fkurtr, Danifh; fcheueren , Dutch.] 

1. To rub hard with any thing rough, in order to clean the 
furface. 

I were better to be eaten to death with a rufl, than to be 
fcour'd to nothing with perpetual motion. 

Sl.akefp. Hen. IV. 

By dint of fword his crown he fliall increafe, 

And four his armour from the ruft of peace. Dryden’s /En. 

Part four the rufiy (liields with feam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. Dryden. 
Some blamed Mrs. Bull for grudging a quarter of a pound 
of foap ami f and to four the rooms. Arbuthnot. 

Poor Vadim, iong with learned fplcen devour’d, 

Can tafle no pleafure fince his fliitid was foui 'd. Pope. 

2. To purge violently. 1 

3. T o deanfe; to bleach; to whiten; to blanche. 

In fome lakes the water is fo nitrous, as, if foul clothes be 
put into it, it fcoureth them of iifelf; and, if they flay they 

moulder away. Bacon’s Aatural HiJhry. 

A garden-worm fliould be vteWfoured eight days in mofs, 
before you fifli with him Walton's Angler. 

beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbons glare. 

The new fcour'd manteau, and the flattern air. 

4 - To remove hy fcouring. 

Never came reformation in a flood 
With fuch a heady current, fcouring faults; 

Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulnefj 
So foon did iofe his feat, and all at once, 

As in this king. Shakefp. Henry V. 

1 will wear a garment all of blood, J 

And (lain mv favour in a bloody mafle, 

\v Imh, vvafh’d away, fhall/-«ar my (hamc with it. Shak. 
iTr n> ln tbe clemency of upward air, 

W e II four our fpots, and the dire thunder’s fear. Dryden 

ala/: 1 " 26 “ “ “ tch 0r drivc awa 7 Something; to clear 

I he kings of Lacedemon having fet out fome Rallies un 

- J £$£ 

** r “> f-«S 

If wUh .hy the „ reeK byili 

6 - To pafs fwiftly over. Dryden s P cr f 

Sometimes 

He fours the right hand coaft, fometimes tho Uf* a *•/ 

Not half the number in their feats aTfolnd ^ 
But men and ftecds lie grov’ling on the ground’- 
ft lie points of fpears are ftuck within thf £ld’ 
ft he ftecds without their riders/**,- the fidd, ’ 

( he knights unliors’d. * 

Dryden, 


Gay, 


SCO 

When Ajax drives fome rock’s vaft weight to throw; 
The line too labours, and the words move flow; 

Not fo when fwift Camilla fours the plain, 

Fiies o’er th’ unbending corn, and (kirns along the main. 

Pope’s EJJay en Criticfn. 


To Scour, v. n. 

1. To perform the office of cleaning domeftick utehfils. 

I koep his houfe, and was to wring, brew, bake, four, < 
it, and make the beds. Shakefpi 


drefs 

care. 


meat, and make the 

2. To dean. 

Warm water is fofter than cold ; for it fourcth better. Lac. 

3. To be purged or lax. 

Some apothecaries, upon (lamping coloquintida, have been 
put into a great fcouring by the vapour only. Bacon. 

Convulfion and fcouring, they f2y, do often caufe one 
another. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

If you turn flicep into wheat or rye to feed, Jet it not be too 
tank, left it make them four. Mortinuf’s Husbandry. 

4. To rove; to range. 

Barbaroffa, thus fcouring along the coaft of Italy, (Truck an 
exceeding terror into the minds of the citizens of Rome. Knoll. 

5. To run here and there. 

The enemy’s drum is heard, and fearful fcouring 
Doth choak the air with duft. Shak. Timon. 

6. ft'o run with great eagernefs and fwiftnefs; to feaniper. 

She from him fled with all her pow’r, 

W ho alter her as haft ily ’gan to four. Fairy ^jtieert. 

I faw men four fo on their way: I ey’d them 
Even to their (hips. Shakef Winter's Tale. 

Word was brought him, in the middle of his fehemes, that 
his houfe was robbed ; and fo away he Jcours to learn the 
truth. L’Ejlrange. 

If they be men of fraud, they’ll four off themfelves, and 
leave thofe that truft them to pay the reckoning. L'EJirange. 
So four fierce courfers, darting to the race, 

Scour through the plain, and lengthen ev’ry pace; 

Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat'ning cries they (car. 

But force along the trembling charioteer. Dryden. 

As foon as any foreign object prefles upon the fenfe, thofe 
fpirits, which are pofted upon the out-guards, immediately 
take the alarm, and four off to the brain, which is the head 

f l uart ^ rs -. Collier. 

Swift at her call her hufband fcour'd away. 

To wreak his hunger on the dcltin’d prey. Pope. 

Sco'urer. n.f [from four.] 

1 One that cleans by rubbing. 

2. A purge. 

3 - One who runs fwiftly. 

SCOURGE, n.f. [efcour gee, French; fcortggia, Italian; corri- 
gia, Latin.] 

1. A whip; a lafh; an inftrumentof difeipline. 

When he had made a Jcourge of fmall cords, he drove them 
all out of the temple. j g jj j. 

The feourge 

Inexorable, and the torturing hour, 

, . Calls “ s to penance Mhs ^ 

2 . A puniflnnent; a vinduftive affli&ion. 

What feourge for perjury 

Can this dark monarchy afford falfe Clarence ? Shakefpeare. 

See what a feourge is laid upon your hate, 

That heav’n finds means to kill your joys with love. Shak. 
t amine and plague art- fent as /curges tor amendment. 2 Efd. 

2. One that afflids. harrafles, or deftroys. Thus Attila was 
called flagellum Dei. 

Is this the fourge of France ? 

Is this the Talbot fo much fear’d abroad, 
i hat with his name the mothers ftill their babes ? Sh. //.VI. 

■ uch conquerors are not the favourites, but fourges of God 

' tXT? ?■ 'll r S r CC - 

in all thefe trials I have born a part; 

I was myfclf the fou ge that caus'd the fmart. Pope. 

Immortal Jove, r ' 

o t Li'r® S no more w ' tb S enf E‘ mercy fway, 
vJr bids a people willing to obey. 

But crulh the nations with an iron rod. 

And every monarch be the feourge of God. p ot) , 

3 - A whip for a top. ° pe ' 

a t0p ’ t I hc /““ r *' ftick and leather ftrap (hould 
be Jett to their own making. y 1 , 

1 W *£ C< ? U n RGE ^ t from noun.] 

1. Jo lafh with a whip; to whip. 

x/i t! ,,e ?,° ds are J uf E and our pleafant vices 
;‘f e 'nflruments to fourge us. Shakejp. King Lear 

Others had trial of cruel mockings and four tines. Heir 

> u lawful for you to fourge a Roman, and unwndemned? 

H z fiourg’d with many a ftroke the indignantw^ves 

-han if 1, P = ,„“«•* tb = 

23 H * ’ rVa ij! 

2. To 
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2. To punifli; to chaflife; to chadcn; to caftigate with any 
punishment or affliction. 

Seeing that thou haft been feourged from heaven, declare the 
mighty power of God. 2 Mac. iii. 34. 

He doth fcourge , and hath mercy. Tob. iii. 2. 

He will Jcourge us for our iniquities, and will have mercy 
again. Tcb. xiii. 5. 

Sco'urgf.r. n.f. [from fcourge .] One that fcourges ; a pu- 
nifher or chaftifcr. 

To Scoursf. v. a. To exchange one thing for another; to 
fwap. Ainfw. It feems a corruption of fcorfa , Ital. exchange; 
and hence a borfe feeurfer. 

Scout, n. f. [ejeout, Fr. from efcouter-, aufcult are , Lat. to liften ; 
fcolla, Italian.] One who is fent privily to obferve the mo¬ 
tions of the enemy. 

Are not the fpeedy fcouts return’d again, 

That dogg’d the mighty army of the dauphin? Sbaktfp. 

As when a fccut, 

Through dark and defert ways with peril gone 
All night, at laft, by break of cheerful dawn. 

Obtains the brow of fome high-climbing hill. Milton. 
This great vefiel may have Idler cabins, wherein fcouts may 
be lodged for the taking of obfervations. IVilkins. 

The fcouts to fev’ral parts divide their way. 

To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 
The coafts. Dryden's /En. 

To Scout, v. n. [from the noun.] To go out in order to 
obferve the motions of an enemy privately. 

Oft on the bordering deep 
Encamp their legions; or with obfeurewing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night. 

Scorning furprize. Milton. 

As a hunted panther cafts about 
Her glaring eyes, and pricks her lift’ning ears to fccut. 

So (he, to fhun his toils, her cares employ’d. Drydcn. 

Command a party out. 

With a ftrid charge not to engage, but font. Dryden. 

To Scowl, v. n. [ycylian, to fquint, Saxon; Jkeela fig, to look 
four, Iflandick.J To frown ; to pout; to look angry, four, 
or fullcn. 

Mifo, having now her authority increafed, came with 
fowling eyes to deliver a Havering-good-morrow to the two 
ladies. Sidney. 

With bent louring brows, as (lie would threat. 

She fowl'd and frowned with froward countenance. F. 

Even fo, or with much more contempt, mens eyes 
Did fowl on Richard. Shakefpeare's Richard II. 

Not a courtier. 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 

Of the king’s look, but hath a heart that is 

Glad at the thing they fowl at. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Thedufky clouds o’erfpread 
Heav’n’s cheerful face, the low’ring element 
Scowls o’er the darken’d landfchape fnow or fhow’r. Milton. 

Fly, fly, prophane fogs ! far hence fly away, 

With your dull influence; it is for you 

To fit and fowl upon night’s heavy brow. Craflmv. 

In rueful gaze 

The cattle ftand, and on the fowling heavens 

Call a deploring eye. Thomfon's Summer. 

Scowl, n.f [from the verb.] Look of fullcnnefs or difeon- 
tent; gloom. 

I’ve fecn the morning’s lovely ray 
Hover o’er the new-born day. 

With rofy wings fo richly bright. 

As if he fcorn ’3 to think of night; 

When a ruddy ftorm, whofe fowl 
Made heaven’s radiant face look foul. 

Call’d for an untimely night, 

To blot the ncwly-bioflbm’d light. Crafaw. 

Sco'wlingly. adv. [from fowl.] With a frowning and ful- 
len look. 

To Scra'bbi.e. v. n. [krabbelcn, [craffelcn, to ferape or fcratch, 
Dutch.] To paw with the hands. 

He feigned himfelf mad in their hands, and f rabbled on the 

doors of the gate. 1 ^a. ***• * 3 - 

SCRAG, nf [fragbe, Dutch.] Any thing thin or lean. 

Scra'cged. adj. [This feems corrupted from nagged.] Rough; 
uneven ; full of protuberances or afperitics. 

Is there then any phyfical deformity in the fabrick of a 
human body, becaule our imagination can flrip it of its muf- 
clcs and (kin, and (hew us the fragged and knotty back¬ 
bone ? Bentley's Sermons. 

Scra'ggedness. ? r [from f ragged-] 

Scra'cginess. 5 [from froggy.] 

1. Leannefs; marcour. 

2 . Unevenncfs; roughnefs; ruggednefs. 

Scra'ggy. n.f. [fromfrag.] 

1. Lean ; marcid ; thin . . 

Such a conftitution is caflly known by the body being lean, 
warm, hairy, froggy, and dry, without a difeafe. Arbuthnot. 

?. [Corrupted from craggy.] Rough; rugged; uneven. 


From a [craggy rock, whole prominence 
Half ovcrlhades the ocean, hardy men, 
Fearlefs of rending winds and dalhing waves. 
Cut fampirc. 


Phillips. 


To Scra'mble. v. n. [The fame with fcrabble ; Jaotfeu ,’ 
Dutch.] ^ * 

1. lo catch at any thing eagerly and tumultuoufly with the 
hands; to catch with haffe preventive of another; to contend 
tumultuoufly which fhall catch any thing. 

England now is left 

To tug and framble , and to part by th’ teeth 

The unow’d" intereft of proud fwelling ftate. Shakefpeare 

Of other care they little reck’ning make, 

Than how to fcramble at the fhearer’s fcaft. 

And fhove away the worthy bidden gueft. Afi!tc n 

It is net to be fuppofed, that, when fuch a tree was fhakine 
there would be no fcrambling for the fruit. Stilin fi eet 

They muft have fcrambled with the wild hearts for crabs 
and nuts. Ray on the Creation. 

2. To climb by the help of the hands: as, he fcrambled up that 
rock. 

Scra'mble. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Eager conteft for fomething, in which one endeavours to get 
it before another. 

As they were in the middle of their gambols, fome body 
threw a handful of apples among them, that l’ct them pre- 
lently together by the ears upon the fcratnble. L’Ejlrar.ge. 

Becaule the deflre of money is conftantly almoil every 
where the fame, its vent varies very little, but as its greater 
fcarcity enhances its price and incrcafes the fcramble. Lode. 

2. A <£1 of climbing by the help of the hands. 

Scra'mbler. n.f. [from fcramble.] 

1. One that fcrambles. 

All the little Jcramblers after fame fall upon him. AJdi/sn. 

2. One that climbs by help of the hands. 

To Scranch. v. a. [ Jchrantzer, Dutch.] To grind fome- 
what crackling between the teeth. The Scots retain it. 

Scra'nnel. adj. [Of this word I know not the etymology, nor 
any other example.] Vile; worthlefs. Perhaps grating by 
the found. 

When they lifl, their lean and flafliy fongs 
Grate on their fcrannel pipes of wretched rtraw. Milton, 

Scrap, n.f. [from ferape, a thing feraped or rubbed off.] 

1. A fmall particle; a little piece; a fragment. 

It is an unaccountable vanity to fpend all our time raking 
into the feraps and imperfect remains of former ages, and ne- 
gle<Sling the dearer notices of our own. Glam. 

Trencher efquires fpend their time in hopping from one 
great man’s table to another’s, only to pick up fraps and in¬ 
telligence. L’E/lranpe. 

Languages are to be learned only by reading and talking, 
and not by feraps of authors got by heart. Lode. 

No rag, no fcrap, of all the beau, or wit. 

That once fo flutter’d, and that once fo writ. Pipe. 

I can never have too many of your letters: I am angry at 
every' ferap of paper loft. ^spt. 

2. Crumb; fmall particles of meat left at the table. 

The contract you pretend with that bafe wretch, 

’ One bred of alms, and fofter’d with cold dilhes, 

With feraps o’ th’ court, is no con trad. Shak. Cymbeline. 
The attendants puft’ a court up beyond her bounds, for 
their own feraps and advantage. Baa*' 

On bones, on feraps of dogs let me be fed, 

My limbs uncover’d, and expos’d my head 
To bkakejf colds. Granv. 

What has he elfe to bait his traps. 

Or bring his vermin in, but feraps? 

The offals of a church diftreft, 

A hungry vicarage. 

3. A fmall piece of paper. This is properl yfcrip. 

Pregnant with thoufands flits the ferap unfecn, 

And fllent fells a king, or buys a queen. 

To SCRAPE, v. a. [ r cpeopan, Saxon; fhrapen, Dutch; 
fafropitigb, Erfe; cravn , Welfh.] 

1. To deprive of the furface by the light action of a fliarp 111 
flrument, ufed with the edge almofl perpendicular. 

Thefe hard woods are more properly feraped than planed. At*- 

2. To take away by feraping; to era?e. . 1 

They fhall deftroy the walls, and I will ferape her din , 

make her like the top of a rock. iite 

Bread for a toaft lay on the coals; and, if toalte q 
through, ferape off the burnt fide, and ferve it up. W, J ’ 

3. Toaft upon any furface with a harfh noife. 

The chiming clocks to dinner call; „ 

A hundred footfleps ferape the marble hall. ' 

4. To gather by great effort-, or penurious or trifling V^ nlt 

Let the government be ruined by his avarice, if, by t iC 
avarice, he can ferape together fo much as to niake^ 

Unhappy thofc who hunt for a party, 2nd frepi . 
out of every author all thofe things only which 
own tenets. - fa 
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5. To Scrape Acquaintance. A low phrafe. To curry favour, or 
infinuate into one’s familiarity. 

To Scrape, v. n. 

1. To make a harfh noile. 

2. To play ill on a fiddle. 

To make an aukward bow. 

Scrape, n.f. [ferap, Swcdifli ] Difficulty; 

diftrels. This is a low word. 

Scra'peR. n.f. [fromferape.] 
s. Inftrument with which any thing is feraped. 

Never clean your Ihoes on the feraper, but in the entry, 
and thefiraper will laft the longer. Swift. 

2. A mifer; a man intent on getting money ; a ferapepenny. 

Be thrifty, but not covetous; therefore give 
Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due : 

Never was feraper brave man. Get to live. 

Then live, and ufe it; elfe it is not true 
That thou haft gotten : furely ufe alone 
Makes money not a contemptible ftone. Herbert. 

3. A vile fiddler. 

Out! ye fempiternal ferapers . Cowley. 

Have wild boars or dolphins the leaft emotion at the molt 
elaborate (trains of your modern ferapers, all which have been 
tamed and humanized by ancient muficians? Arbuthnot. 
Scrat . n.f. [ ycyutra, Saxon.] An hermaphrodite. Skinner 
and Junius. 

To SCRATCH, v. a. [kratzen, Dutch.] 

1. I o tear or mark with flight incifions ragged and uneven* 

The lab’ring Twain 

Scratch'd with a rake a furrow for his grain. 

Ami cover’d with his hand the fhallow feed again. Dryden . 

A fort of fmall fand-coloured (tones, fo hard as to fcratch 

?J?k’ . Grew's Mufeeum. 

2. I o tear with the nails. 

r How can I tell hut that his talons may 
\ et fcratch my fun, or rend his tender hand. Fa. Sjhtecn. 

I lhould have fcratch'd out your unfeeing eyes. 

To make my mafter out of love with thee. ' Shakefpeare. 

I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than a man fwcar 
ne loves me. 

-- Kcc P y° ur latyftiip (till in that mind 1 fo feme gen¬ 
tleman or other (hall ’Icapc a prcdcfTmztc fcratcht face. & 

- Scratching could not make it worfe, an ’twerc fuch a face 

as yours were Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 

bcots arc like Witches : do hut whet your pen. 

Scratch \iII the blood come, they’ll not hurt you t’hen. Cleav. 

• ° W1 ‘^ , tha ‘ ther <[ were nothing but luch dull tame things 
ie world, that will neither bite not fcratch, is as childlefs as 

to wife there were no (ire in nature. u \j ore 

Unhand me, or I’ll fcratch your face • 

Let go, for (hame. 

3- T o wound (lightly • 

4 - I o hurt flightly with any thing pointed or keen. 

Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood. 

Scratch/ng her legs, that one (hall fwcar flic bleeds. ShakeC 

5 - To rub with the nails. v* 

1 ‘ rancis Cornfield did fcratch his elbow, when he had fweet- 

l ^ h,s1St - F '*-- 

• 9 th . cr ™ c banical helps Arctxus ufes to procure deep ^par- 

BeMnindfeT T° fthe tCmplct 3nd U “ C ears ’ ^lutLt. 

tie mindful, when invention fails, 

6 . r„ fzt ) " > - r naiis - s ^- 

. ° ut ‘ “ *5 

Sc H ATCH. «. f [from the verb. ] S ^' 

*• A " , mcifton ragged and (hallow. 

wo k a C nd r £f fi,C CUtS deCP ' a ," d mdkcS dee P ft"*'*, in the 
dents. 0 ’ nia ^ ccomc to your hammer 

away the glafs until it rn 1 C- 'i co,,tlnua ^y fret and wear 

the/can ffnj oth *■^ never fo 

2»d feratchinp- it and Kr^t • ot herwife than by gratino- 

fore polift I" E „‘ ot her w[?fe ^P-^eranccs: aifthen? 

v cry fine grain, fo that the t rat / ^ ’ rl < ?| ln ? lts roughnefs to a 

, T™.» %££££* *• «*. 

2- Laceration with the nails. Newtons Opt. 

Leftbv fe m ?i IS T th f °T heS 01211 dcf °rm my bread 
Tl,. ' J ? ok or colour be exprefs’d J ’ 

3 - A flight"wound. aUglU h ' sh " bor,I > or ever better drefs’d. Prl 

J im " dtat PC n ja r S |- ^ gaVe 

. . '*"™jcratch rather than a wound cv 
Tl” o „ fcratch ftiould drive 

1 ce of VV ales from fuch a field as this. Shak. H. IV. 


Dryden. 


nor . 
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ScraTcher. «. f. [from fcratch.] He that feratches. 

Scra tches, n.f. Cracked ulcers or (cabs in a horfe’s foot. Alnf. 

Scra'tchincly. adv. [from fcratching.] With the adion of 
fcratching. 

Making him turn clofe to the ground, like a cat, when 
fcratchingly fhe wheels about after a moufe. Sidrey. 

SCR UV. n. J. |Irifli and Erfe.] Surface or feurf. 

Neither (hould that odious cuftom be allowed of cutting 
feraws, w'liich is flaying oft the green furface of the ground 
to cover their cabins, or make up their ditches. Swift. 

I o Scrawl, v. a. [I fuppofe to be corrupted from fcrabble.] 

1. To draw or mark irregularly or clumfily. 

2. To write unlkilfully and inelegantly. 

Perufe my leaves through ev'ry part. 

And think thou fee’ft its ownei’s heart. 

Scrawl’d o’er with trifles thus, and quite 

As hard, as fcnfelefs, and as light. Suift. 

Think not your verfts ftcriing. 

Though wilh a golden pen you jcrawl. 

And (cribble in a Berlin. Swift. 

3 ■ [From a awl.] To creep like a reptile. Aitf 

Scrawl, n.f. [from the verb.] Unlkilful and inelegant 
writing. 

1 he left hand will make fuch a fcrawl, that it will not be 
legible. Arbnthn. Hijl. of John hull. 

Mr. Wycherly, hearing from me how welcome "his letters 
would be, writ to you, in which 1 inferred my [crawl. Pope. 

crawler, n.f [from fcrawl.] A clumfy and inelegant 
writer. ° 

Scray. n.f. A bird called a fea-fwallrw. Ahf.zni Bailey. 
Scre'able. adj. [fereabilis, Latin.] That which may be fpit 

Bailey. 

[Properly creak, or f rick, from fkrige, Dan.] 

Bailey. 


v. n. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Swift , 

Shakefp. 
loud cry of 


Pope. 


out. 

To Screak. 

To make a fhrill or hoarfe noil’e. 

To Scream, v. n. [Jjpeman. Saxon.] 

J. 1 o cry out (hrilly, as in terrour or agony. 

Soon a whirlwind role around. 

And from afar he heard a ferearring found. 

As of a dame diftrefs’d, who cry’d for aid. 

And fill’d with loud laments the fecret (hade. 

I he fearlul matrons raife a ferearning cry, 

Old feeble men with fainter groans reply; 

A jarring found refults, and mingles in the Iky. 

If chance a moufe creeps in her fight. 

Can finely counterfeit a fright; 

So fweetly ferearns, if it comes near her, 

She ravifhes all hearts to hear her. 

2. To cry (hrilly. 

I heard the owl feream, and the crickets cry. 

Scream, n.f [from the verb.] A (brill quick 
terrour or pain. 1 

Our chimneys were blown down ; and, as they fay, 

i ’, lh \ air ’ fc™&Tcreams of death. Shak. 
I .)en flafli d the livid lightning from her eyes, 

T ot h <™»- rend th’affrighted (kies. 

To SCREECH, v. n. [fkreekia, to cry? Ifiandick.] 

* q cr y as ,n * err our or anc^iifh. 

appetite of expelling that which fudtedjr 

Sc^rcT I’ Vif' ° W l : ,hencc call ' d a fe«chowI. 

ocreech. n.f [from the verb.] 
r. Cry of horrour and anguiflj. 

2. Harfh horrid cry. 

^' rds obfeene, that nightly flock’d to tafte 
With hollow jereeebs fled fromthc dire repai ; ’ 

And ravenous dogs, allur’d by foented blood, 

sc^wTTj ?}%r h t 

the night, and whofe voice is n"'r °| Wl tbat boots In 
nailery, or death “ {X, ^ kd “ ^token danger, 

-pu f Dcc P n 'gbt. 

T he r mC n ' g e t whcn Tro . v wns fet on fire, 

•■y the black night raven’s throat, 

I charge thee. Hob. _ 

h r gth h cb f an T anj 

him. 1 ’ cnt lhe J cr **chowl to difeourage 

a ‘ "' e an, be put £&. 

Sooner lhall |,, ft m f 

SCR E N r° r Fr my ^^Pbcrd’s wonted love." r 

SCREEN. [efiran, French.] Gj J- 

2. Anything that affords fhelter or concealment 

throw down, 

10 Prl nces^i n^ matters 
Bacon. 

Our 
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Our people, who tranfport themfelves, are fettled in thofe 
interjacent tra£ls, as a Jcreen again!!: the infults of the ra¬ 
vages. Swift. 

My juniors by a year, 

Who wifely thought my age a fereen, 

When death approach’d, to (land between, 

’I he Jcreen remov’d, their hearts are trembling. Swift. 

2. Any thing ufed to exclude cold or light. 

When there is a Jcreen between the candle and the eye, yet 
the light pafl’eth to the paper whereon one writeth. Bacon. 
One fpeaks the glory of the Britifh queen. 

And one deferibes a charming Indian fereen. Pope. 

Ladies make their old cloaths into patchwork for fereens and 
ftools. Swift. 

3. A riddle to fift fand. 

To Screen, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To flicker; to conceal; to hide. 

Back’d with a ridge of hills, 

That fereen'd the fruits of th’ earth and feats of men, 

From cold Septentrion Walls. Milt. Par. Regain'd. 

A good magiilrate’s retinue of ftata fereens him from the 
dangers, which he is to incur for the fake of it. Attcrlury. 
This gentle deed lhall fairly be fet foremoft. 

To fereen the wild efcapes of lawlefs pafiion. Rave. 

2 . [ Crrno crevi, Latin.] To fift; to riddle. 

Let the cafes be filled with natural earth, taken the firft 
half fpit, from juft under the turf of the belt paflure ground, 
mixed with one part of very mellow foil fere ned. Evelyn. 
Screw, n.f [ feroeve, Dutch ; efcrcu, French.] One of the 
mechanical powers, which is defined a right cylinder cut into 
a furrowed fpiral: of this there arc two kinds, the male and 
female; the former being cut convex, fo that its threads rife 
outwards; but the latter channelled on its concave fide, fo as 
to receive the former. Quincy. 

The ferew is a kind of wedge, that is multiplied or con¬ 
tinued by a helical revolution about a cylinder, receiving its 
motion not from any ftrouk, but from a vedtis at one end of 
it. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

After your apples are ground, commit them to the ferew 
prefs, which is the belt. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To Screw, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To turn by a ferew. 

If we fhould fail.— 

.-We fail! 

But ferew your courage to the flicking place, 

And we’ll not fail. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Some, when the prefs by utmoft vigour Jcrew'd, 

Has drain’d the pulpous mafs, regale their iwinc 

With the dry refufe. Phillips. 

2. To fallen with a ferew. 

To frew your lock on the door, make wide holes, big 
enough to receive the lhank of the ferew. Mtxon. 

3. To deform by contorfions. 

Sometimes a violent laughter ferew'd his face. 

And fometimes ready tears dropp’d down apace. Cowley. 
With ferewed face, and doleful whine, they ply you with 
(enfolds harangues againft human inventions on the one hand, 
and loud outcries for a further reformation on the other. South. 
He ferew'd his face into a harden’d fmilc, 

And faid Scbaflian knew to govern Haves. Dryden. 

Let others ferew their hypocritick face. 

She (hews her grief in a lincerer place. Swift. 

4. To force; to bring by violence. 

He refolved to govern by fubaltcrn minifters, who ferewed 
up the pins of power too high. Havel's l oeal Fore '. 

No difeourfe can be adminiftcred, but they will try to turn 
the tide, and draw it all into their own channel; or they will 
ferew in here and there fome intimations of what they faid or 
■jy (government of the Tongue. 

The rents of land in Ireland, lince they have been fo 
enormoufly raifed and fcrevjed up, may be computed to be 
about two millions. Swift. 

5. Tofqueeze; to prefs. 

6. To opprefs by extortion. . , . 

Our country landlords, by unmcafurable feretuwg and rack¬ 
ing their tenants, have already reduced the mifcrable people 
to a worfe condition than the peafants in France. n u - f \ 
Screw Tree, n f [fora, Latin.] A plant of the Eaft and 

W eft Indies. . 

To SCRl'BBLE. v. a. [feribo, fcribillo, Latin.J 

1. To fill with artlefs or worthlefs writing. 

How gird the fphere > 

With centrick and eccentrick, feribbl d o er 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Miltons Pas a fe J ■ 

2. To write without ufe or elegance. 

To Scri'bble. v. n. To write without care or beauty. 

If a man fhould affirm, that an ape cafually meeting with 
pen, ink and paper, and falling to fribble, did happen to write 
exactly the Leviathan of Hobbes, would an athcift believe luen 
a (lory ? And yet he can calily digdt things as incredible^ as 

that. 
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If Maevius fcribble in Apollo’s fpitc, 

There are, who judge Hill wopfe than he can write. p cij 
Leave flattery to fulfome dedicators, ^ ‘ 

Whom, when they praife, the world believes no more 
Than when they promife to gwcjcrihbling o’er. />,. 

Scri'bble. n.f [from the verb. J Worthlcfs writing. 

By folemnly endeavouring to countenance mv conjectures, 
I might bethought dogmatical in a hafty fribble. 

If it (truck the prefent talk, it was foon tiansfcrrcd into the 
plays and current fcribbles of the week, and became an addi¬ 
tion to our language. 

Scri'bbler. n.f. [from fcribble.] A petty author; a writer 
without worth. 

The moll copious writers are the arrantell fcribblers, and j n 
fo much talking the tongue runs before the wit. L’E/har 
The adtors reprefent fuch things as they are capable tv 
which they and the fcribbler may get their living. Drygf 

The fribbler, pinch’d with hunger, writes to dine 
And to your genius mud conform his line. Granv 

To affirm he had caufe to apprehend the fame treatment 
with his father, is an improbable fcandal flung upon the nation 
by a few bigotted French fcribblers. Swift. 

No body was concerned or furprifed, if this or that feribbtr 
was proved a dunce. Letter to Pope's Dunciad. 

Scribe, n.f. [feribe, French; feriba, Latin.] 

1. A writer. 

Hearts, tongues, figures, feribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, fpeak, call, write, fing, number, ho ! 

His love to Antony. Shah Ant. and Clecpatro. 

My maftcr, being die feribe to himfeif, Ihould write the 
letter. Shakef eon. 

A certain feribe came and faid, mailer, I will follow thee. 

Mat. viii. ig. 

We arc not to wonder, if he thinks not fit to make any 
perfedt and unerring feribes. Grad's Cefml. 

The following letter comes from fome notable young female 
feribe. SpeSatir, 

2. A publick notary. Ainfumrib, 

Scri'mer. n.f. [eferimeur , French.] A gladiator; a fencing 

mailer. Not in ufe. 

The ferimers of their nation. 

He fwore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 

If you oppos’d them. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Scrine. n.f. [ferinium, Latin.] A place in which writings or 
curiofities are repofited. 

Help then, O holy virgin. 

Thy weaker novice to perform thy will; 

Lay forth, out of thine ever!afting_/cr;w. 

The antique rolls which there lie hidden llill. Fa. Queen. 

Scrip, n.f. [Jkrtcppa, Iflandick] 

1. A fmall bag; a fatchel. 

Come, fhepherd, let us make an honourable retreat; though 
not with bag and baggage, yet with fa ip and ferippsge. Sliai. 

He’d in requitcal ope his leathern ferip. 

And fliew me fimples of a thoufand names, 

Telling their ftrangc and vigorous faculties Mttsn. 

2. [From feriptio, Latin, as it feems.] A fchedule; a limU 

writing. . 

Call them generally man by man, according to the ferip. 

Shakefpearc's Midfummer Night's Dream. 
Bills of exchange cannot pay our debts abroad, 'aftjeripsa 


paper can be made current coin. 


Lode. 

Scri'i’PAGE. n.J. [from Jerip.] That which is contained in a 
ferip 

Scri'ptory. adj. [feriptorius, Latin.] Written; not oraH) 

delivered. . J 

Scri'ptural. adj. [from feripture.] Contained in the Bible; 

biblical. . •, 

By creatures, the feriptural ufe of that word determines 

fometimes to men. ^ It{> 11 ■ 

SCRI'PTURE. n.f. [feriptura, Latin.] 

1. Writing. . r, m nus 

It is not only remembered in many fenptures, but P7? tjj 
for the dea:h and overthrow of Ci alius. KaUi^- 

2. Sacred writing; the Bible. f ice 

With us there is never any time bellowed indiyinejerv . 
without the reading of a great part of the holy 
which we account a thing moll neceflary. 

The devil can cite feripture for his purpofe: 

An evil foul producing holy witnefs, u„kelteire. 

Is like a villain with a finding cheek. * t0 

There is not any adion which a man ought to d » 
forbear, but th c feripture will give him a clear precep , 

hibition for it. , , •>, . • ^adin^ the 

Forbear any difeourfe of other fpirits, till h s * 

feripture hiftory put him upon that enquiry. ani j'tis 

J Scripture proof was never the talent of thefe mcn ^ r/ „ r) , 

no wonder they are foiled. ♦ f ,tineno- 

Why are feripture maxims put upon us, without J 
tice of feripture examples, that lie crofi em . , fl en . 

The author of nature and the fmpt ‘‘>« *» Sens. 

joined, that he who will not work, (hall not eat. Seeets 
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ScRl'vENER. n.f. [ferivano, Latin.] 

1. One who draws contrails. 

We’ll pafs the bufinefs privately and well: 

Send for your daughter by your fervant here. 

My boy (hall fctcli the ferivener. Shakef. Tam. of th: Shrew. 

2. One whofe bufinefs is to place money at intereft. 

How happy in his low degree, 

Who leads a quiet country life, 

And from the griping ferivener free? Dryden's Horace. 

I am reduced to beg and borrow from ferivener) and ufurers, 
that fuck the heart and blood. Arbuthn. Hijl. of John Bull. 
SCROFULA, n.f. [from ferofa, Latin, a fow, as ;£®qs«f.] 
A depravation of the humours of the body, which breaks out 
in fores commonly called the king’s evil. 

If matter in the milk difpofe to coagulation, it produces a 
[crfula. IVifeman of Tumours. 

Scro'fulous. adj. [from ferofuia.] Difeafed with the fcrofula. 
Scr fulous perfons can never be duly nourilhed ; for fuch as 
have tumours in the parotides often have them in the pancreas 
and meferitery. Arbuthnot on Ailments. 

Englilh confumptioiis generally proceed from a fcrbfulous 
difpofition. Arbuthnot. 

What would become of the race of men in the next age, if 
we had nothing to trull to, befide the fcrofulous confumptive 
production furniflied by our men of wit and plcafurc? Swift. 
Scroll, n. f. [Suppofed by Minjhew to be corrupted from roll ; 
by Skinner derived from efcrouelle, a fhrimp given by the heralds: 
whence parchment, wrapped up into a rcfembling fonn, has 
the fame name. It may be obferved, that a gaoler’s lift of 
prifoners is eferou.] A writing wrapped up. 

His chamber all was hanged about with rolls, 

And old records from ancient times deriv’d; 

Some made in books, fome in long parchment fcrolls. 
That were all wcrm-catcn, and full of canker holts. Spcnf 
Accept this fcroll, 

Which, in right of Richard Plantagenet, 

We do exhibit to your majefty. Shakefp. FI. VI. 

Sce’ft thou this letter, take it up. 

And give the king this fatal plotted fcroll. Shakef. Tit. Ar.dr. 

We’ll add a royal number to the dead. 

Gracing the fcroll, that tells of this war’s lofs. 

With (laughter coupled to the name of kings. Shakefpeare. 

, Hcr f 'Sfhc fcroll of every man’s name, which is thought fit 
through all Athens to play in our interlude. Shake.peare. 

A Numulian prieft, bellowing out certain fuperilitious 
charms, call divers f rolls of paper on each fide the way- 
whercin he curfed ami banned the Chriftians. Knolles. 

He drew forth a fcroll of parchment, and delivered it to our 
lorcmoitman. y 

Such follow him, as (hall be regiftcr’d; 

Part good, part bad: or bad the longer fcroll. Milton. 
vVith this cpiflolary f roll^ 

Receive the partner of my inmoft foul. Prior. 

\ ct if he wills, may change or fpoil the whole; V 
May take yon beauteous, myftick, Harry roll, L 

And burn it, like an ufelefs parchment fc-oll. Prior C 
ScRoyle. n. J. [ rhis word 1 remember only in Shakefpeare ■ 
feemsderived from efcrouelle, French, a fcrofulous Iwelll 
ing as he calls a mean fellow a fab from his itch, ora 
wrlh Wggednefi.J A mean fellow; a rafcal; a 

I he fcroylts of Angiers flout you kings. 

And Hand fecurely on their battlements. 

As m a theatre. v/„ > /r , r ,. ^ , 

To SCRUI. . .. UtrU ^ D„,ch J 
lometlnngcoarfe and rough. nara with 

Such wrinkles as alkilffil hand would draw 
I-or an o.d grandam ape, when, with a grace, 
bhe fits at fquat and ferubs her leathern face. Dryden 
h,uL " 0aU 'P of broom, nod fijj& 

Now Moll had whirl'd her mop with 
Prcpard to f rub the entry and the flairs " v 

Scrub. n.f [from the verb.] * Swift. 

it "c" orSettmowL 1 ' ” f t™ fc •*** «* 

away dirt. the mean offices of fcouring 

2. Any thing mean or dcfpicahlc. 

No'SlI] frrfllillT 1,'** a»ll be llor’d; 

} A worn ouOjrtKim nt C ™' 

«oaoi vUefti 

A 1 • . , ! S avc it to a youth, 

A kind of boy, a little/™^ boy, 

Wo higher than thyfclf.' vLt lyt , 

1 he f rubble/} cur in all the pack, " ^ f 

Can fee the mart iff on your back. <> -- 

T,,;: f r n 7 w,/t - 

** -foal in proLSro' * * — 


SCR 

SCRU'PLE. n.f. [ferupisie, French; fcrupu'us, Latin.] 

1. Doubt; difficulty of determination; perplexity: generally 
about minute things. 

Macduff, tliis noble pnffion. 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip’d the black Jcruples, reconcil’d my thoughts 
To your good truth. Shakejpcarc's Macbeth. 

Nothing did more fill foreign nations with admiration of 
his fucceliion, than the confent of all cllates of England for 
the receiving of the king without the leaft fcruple, patife, or 
qtieflion. Bacon. 

For the matter of your confeffion, let it he fevere and feri- 
ous; but yet fo as it may be without any inordinate anxiety, 
and unneccflliry^ f ruples, which only intangle the foul. Taylor. 

Men make no fcruple to conclude, that thofe propofitions, 
of whofe knowledge they can find in themfelves no original, 
were certainly the Imprefs of God and nature upon their 
minds, and not taught them by any one el fe. Locke. 

2. Twenty grains; the third part of a dram. 

Milk one ounce, oil of vitriol a fcruple, doth coagulate; 

the milk at the bottom, where the vitriol goeth. Bacon. 

3. Proverbially, any fmall quantity. 

Nature never lends 

The finalleft fcruple of her excellence. 

But, like a thiilty goddefs, (he determines 
Herfclf the glory of a creditor. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf 
To Scru'ple. v. 11. [from the noun.] To doubt; td hefitale. 
He fcrupled not to eat 

Againft his better knowledge; not deceiv’d. 

But fondly overcome with female charms. Milt. Par. Lofl, 
Scru'pler. n.f. [from fcruple] A doubter; one who has 
ftrupies. 

i he fcruples which many publick minifters would make of 
the worthincls of parents to have their children baptifed, forced 
fuch queftioned parents, who did not believe the ncceffity of 
having their children baptifed by fuch fcriiplers, to carry their 
children unto other minifters. G: aura’s Bills of Mortality. 
Scrupulo'sity. n.f. [from ferupuhtts.] 

1. Doubt; minute and nice doubtfulnefs. 

Amongft ourfelves there was fome queftion moved, by rea- 
fon of a few mens J.rupuloftty touching certain things, hooker. 

The one fort they warned to take heed, that fcrupttUfsty did 
not make them rigorous in giving unadvifed fentence againft: 
their brethren which were free; the other, that they did not 
bocome fcandalous, by abufing their liberty and freedom to the 
offence of their weak brethren, which were fcrupulous. Hook. 

So careful, even to fcrupulofsty, were they to keep their 
fabbath, that they mull not only have a time to prepare them 
for that, but a further time alfo to prepare them for their 
very preparations. 

2. *eai-of acting in any manner; tendernefs of confcience. 

I he firft facrilegc is looked on with fome horror; but when 
they have once made the breach, their fcrupulofsty foon retires. 

Scrupulous, adj. [fcrupuUux, French; ferupulofus/hnm’-, 
from Jcruple.] J * 

1 fciencc d ° Ubt ^ Ul ' C ° in deterniI ’nations of con- 

They warned them that they did not become fcandalous, by 
abufing the,r liberty, to the offence of their weak brethren 
winch were fcrupulous. Hoo'er 

Some birds inhabitants of the waters, whofe blood is cold 
s fifhcs, and their flefh is (o like in tafle, that the fcrupulous 
ati. allowed them on fifti-days. J K l 

2. Given to objections; captious. 

Equality of two domeftick pow’rs 

3 . “‘ ion - ***■ 

th r caufe of 3 war ought to be juft, f 0 the juftice of 
caufe ought to be evident; not obfeure, not fcrlpulous. 

4 - Careful; vigilant; cautious. h ° : > lVar ' 

I have been the \ more fcrupulous and wary, in regard the in- 
poSnce. aWn ^ obfc —-of fomeim- 

SC ^S D$tY ' ^ Lf^m fcrupulous .] Carefully^ntd/; 

hours] 0 !l ty C ° nrirts n0t f crU P uU Hfy in minutes and half 

Henry V. manifeftly derived his couraec from wJntZ' 
himfelf S u P u!ou Jb c *reful not to aferibe 'the fucccfs of it to 

Sc ^ r p zr sss - ^ 

SC 'n^‘ tE ' ° ii - :fr ° m Lati " J Oifcoverable b. 

Shall wc think God fo ferutable or nurf ,r 
that none of his fecrets can cfcape’ us ? L Vica*¥p* & 

“X c b/i & Fr - 

23 I 
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Denham. 
Enquiry; fcarch; 


S C U 

_ procefsof time, from being a fimple fcrhhtc't,- an arch- 
deacon became to have jurifdiflion more amply. nt: Aylifle. 

Scru'tinous. adj. [from ferutinyf] Captious} full of inqui¬ 
ries. A word little ufed. 

Age is froward, uneafy, fruii/:ow. 

Hard to be pleas’d, and parcimonious. 

SCR Li' TINY. n.f. [ frutinipm, Latin. J 
examination with nicety. 

In th ofrutinies lor righteoufnefs and judgment, when it is 
inquired whether fiich a perfon be a good man or no, the 
meaning is not, what does he believe or hope, but what he 
^ ovcs - Taylor's Rule of living boh. 

I thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower feruti/iy, that I might learn 
In what degree or meaning thou art call’d 
The fon of God. Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 

They that have defigned exa&nefs and deep fautiny , have 
taken fome one part of nature. Hale. 

Their difference to meafurc, and to reach, 

Reafon well rctlify’d muft nature teach ; 

And thefe high frutinies are fubjedts fit 
For man’s all-learching and enquiring wit. Denham. 

Weare admoniflied of want of charity towards others, and 
want of a Chriflian frutinyssnd examination into ourfelves. 

L'Ejlrange. 

When any argument of great importance is managed with 
that warmth, which a ferious convidlion of it generally in- 
fpires, fomewhat may eafily efcape, even from a wary pen, 
which will not bear the teft of a fevere fa utiny. Atterbury. 

Thefe, coming not within the ferutiny of human fenfes, 
cannot be examined by them, or atcefted by any body. Locke. 

To Scru'tiniee. ]v. a. [from ferutiny.] To fearch; to exa- 

To Scru'tiny. i mine. 

The compromiflarii Ihould c’nufe according to the votes of 
fuch, whofe votes they were obliged to fcrutinizc. Ayijfe. 

Scruto'ire. n.f [ for ferLoire, or 'iferitoire. J A cafe of 
drawers for writings. 

I locked up thefe papers in my fc rut ore, and my ferutoire 
came to be unlocked. ' Prior. 

To Scruze. v. a. [ Perhaps from ferew. This word, though 
now difufed by writers, is Hill preferred, at lcaft in its cor¬ 
ruption, to ferouge , in the London jargon.] To fqueeze; to 
comprefs. 

Though up he caught him ’twixt his puifiant hands, 

And having jlrtzed out of his carrion corfe 

The loathful life, r ow loos’d from finful band?. 

Upon his fhoulders carried him. Fairy §hetn. 

To SCUD. v. n. [fq it tire, Italian; Jkutta, Swedifh; Jh£iur, 
fwift, Ifiandick.] To fly ; to run away with precipitation. 

The vote was no fooner paffed, but away they feudded to the 
next lake. L'Ejlrange. 

The frighted fatvrs, that in woods delight. 

Now into plains with prick’d-up ears take flight; 

And feudding thence, while they their horn-feet ply, 

About their fires the little fylvans cry. Dryden. 

Away the frighted fpeclre feuds. 

And leaves my lady in the fuds. Swift. 

To Scu'ddle. v. n. [from feud.] To run with a kind of af- 
fcdled hafte or precipitation. A low word. 

Scuffle, n J'. ['I bis word is derived by Skinner from ft uff.c. J 
A coufufed quarrel; a tumultuous broil. 

His captain’s heart. 

In the fcvffies of great fights hath burft 
Tire buckles on his breaft. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Avowed atheifts, placing themfelvcs in the feat of the fcorner, 
take much pleafing divertifement, by deriding our eager jiuflies 
about th2t which they think nothing. Decay of Piety. 

The dog leaps upon the ferpent, and tears it to pieces; but 
in the feuffle the cradle happened to be overturned. L'Ejlrange. 

Popifh mifiionaries mix themfelves in thefe dark fcuflles, and 
animate the mob to fuch outrages and infults. Addifon. 

ToScu'ffle. v.n. [from the noun.] To fight confufedly 
and tumultuoufly. 

I muft confefs I’ve feen, in former days. 

The beft knights in the world, and fcujflcd in fome frays. 

Drayton. 

A gallant man had rather fight to great difadvantages in the 
field, in an orderly way, than fevjfle with an tindifeiplined 
rabble. * King Charles. 

To SCULK. v.n. [ fluicke , Danifh ] To lurk in hiding places; 
to lie elofe. 

It has ftruck on a fudden into fuch a reputation, that it fcorns 
any longer to fculk, but owns itfelf pubiickly. Gov. of Tongue. 

Fearing to be feen, within a bed 
Of cqleworts he conceal’d his wily head; 

There feulk'd ’till afternoon, and watch’d his time. Dryden. 

My prophets and my fophifts finifh’d here 
Their civil efforts of the verbal war: 

Not fi> mv rabbins and logicians yield ; 

Retiring ftill they combat; from the field 
Of open arms unwilling they depart. 

And fculk behind the fubterfuge of art. Prior. 


x 


s c u % 

No news of Phyl ! the bridegroom came. 

And thought his bride had feu.Td for fhame; 

Bccaufe her father us’d to fay 

The girl had fuch abafhful way. g ;f 

The immediate publifhers thereof lay fulling under M 
wings of an aa of parliament. Letter to PuWjterif the 

Scu'i KER.n.y: [from fculk.] A lurker; one that hides him ’ 
felf tor fhame or mifehief. 

Scull, n.f. [ft is derived by Skinner from fell, in fome pro 
vmces called Jhull ; as tejla and tejle, or tete, fignify the head* 
Mr lye cbfervcs more fatisfadonly, that fio'a is m lilandick 
th ojhull of an animal.] 

x. The bone which incafes and defends the brain; the r.rr-i,oj 
bone of the head. 

Fradlures of th efcull are at all times very dangerous. a3 the 
brain becomes affected from the preffure. " ’ g/ )ar . 

i. Afmallboat; a cockboat. [See Sculler. 1 

3. One who rows a cockboat. 

Like caitiff vile, that for mifdeed 
Rides with his face to rump of flecd; 

Or rowing Jcull, he’s fain to love. 

Look one way and another move. Hudilros 

4. [Sceole, Saxon, an affenibly.] In Milton s ftyle, a fhoal or 
vail multitude of fifh. 

Each bay 

With fry innumerable fwarm, and flioals 
Of fifh, that with their fins and fbining feales 
Glide under die green wave, in fulls that oft 
Bank the mid fca. jjm. 

Scu'li.cap. ri.J. [full and cap.] 

1. A headpiece. 

2. A nightcap. 

Scu'ller. n f. [Of this word I know not the etymology, 
Ski-da is in Ifiandick a vefTel, and efcueillc in French a difii.j 

1. A cockboat; a boat in which there is but one rower. 

Her foul already was confign’d to fate, 

And fhiv’ring in the leaky fuller fate. Dryden. 

They hire the Jculler , and, when once aboard, 

Grow lick, and damn the climate like a lord. p : p t . 

2. One that rows a cockboat. 

Scu'llery. n.f. [from fliala, a vefTel, Ifiandick; or efeutille, 

]• rench, a difh.] The place where common utenfils, as ket¬ 
tles or difhes, arc cleaned and kept. 

Pyreicus was famous for counterfeiting bafe things, as pitch¬ 
ers, a fcullery, and fetting rogues together by the ears. Peoch. 

Scu'llion. ». /'. [from efcueille, French, a difh.] The lowell 
domeftick fervant, that wafhes the kettles and the diflics in the 
kitchen. 

I muft, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 

And fall a curfing like a very drab, 

A Jcullion, fyeupon’t! foil! about my brain. Sbak. Harriet. 

If the gentleman hath lain there, get the cook, the flable- 
men, and the Jcullion, to ftand in his way. Swift. 

To Sculp, v. a. [fculpo, Latin ; Jculftr, Fr.J To carve; to 
engrave. A word not in ufe. 

Oh, that the tenor of my juft complaint 
Were fcnlpt with fteel on rocks of adamant! Sandy!, 

Scu'lptile. adj. [Jculptilis, Latin.] Made by carving. 

In a filver medal is upon one fideMofcs horned, and on the 
reverfe the commandment againil Jcuiptile images. Breton. 

Scu'lptor. n.f. [fculptor, Latin; fculptrur, hr.] A carver; 
one who cuts wood or ftonc into images. 

Thy fliape’s in every part 

So clean, as might inflruit the fulptoAs art. Dryden. 

The Latin poets give the epithets of trifidum and trifu'eum 
to the thunderbolt, from the fculptdrs and painters that lived 
before them, that had given it three forks. Addijm. 

Scu'lpture. n.f. [fcnlptura, Latin; fulpture, French.] 

1. The art of carving wood, or hewing Hone into images. 

Then fculpture and her filler arts revive. 

Stones leap’d to form, and rocks began to live. 

2. Carved work. 

Nor did there want 

Cornice or freeze with bofly fculptures graven. 

There too, in living fulpture, might be feen 
The mad affe&ion of the Cretan queen. 

3. The adl of engraving. 

To Scu'lpture. v.a. [from the noun.] To cut; to en¬ 
grave. 

Gold, filver, ivory vafes fulptur'd high. 

There are who have not. ' f" 

Scum. n.f. [e.cume, French; febiuttut, Italian; fktjjn, Daial 1 > 
Jchuym , Dutch.] 

x. That which rifes to the top of any liquor. 

The reft had fevcral offices affign’d; 

Some to remove the fum as it did rife; 

Others to bear the fame away did mind ; 

And others it to ufc according to his kind. Fatty 
The fait part of the water doth partly rife into zfeuni on 
top, and partly gocth into a fedimi rit in the bottom. . . 

Gather’d like fum, and fettl'd to itfelf, ... 

Self-fed and fell-confum’d. , * 

A wav, 


Ptpt, 


Milan. 

Dryden. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languc 
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Away, vc fun:. 

That ftill l ife upmoft when the nation boils. Dryden. 

1 hey mix a mcd'cinc to foment their limbs, 

With fum that on the molten, filver fwims. Dryden. 

2. Thcdrofs; the refufe; the recrement; that part which is to 

be thrown away.. _ 

There flocked unto him all the fum of the Irifh out of all 
places, that e’rclong he had a mighty army. Spenjer. 

Some forty gentlemen excepted, had wc the very fum of 
the world, fuch, as their friends thought it an exceeding good 


gain 


to be difebarged. 


I told thee what would come 
Of all thy vapouring, bafe fum. 


Raleigh's EJJ'ays. 


Hudibras. 

The Scythian ar.cf Egyptian fum 
Had almolt ruin’d Rome. Rofommon. 

You'll find, in thefe hereditary tales. 

Your anceftors the fum of broken jayls. Dryden s Juvcn. 
The great and innocent are infultcd by the fum and refufe 
of the people. Addifon's Freeholder. 

ToSc'J.m. v-a. [from the noun.] To clear off die feum. 
Commonly written and fpoken film. 

A fecond multitude 

Severing each kind, and fum'd the bullion drofs. Milton. 

Hear, ye fullcn powers below; 

Hear, ye talkers of the dead : 

You that boiling cauldrons blow, 

You that fum the molten lead. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 
What corns fwim upon the top of the brine, /cum oft'. Mot t. 

Scu’MMER. n.f [ rfumoir, French.] A vcfiel with which 
liquor is feummed, commonly called a Jkimvrer. 

Scupper Holes, n.f. [fhoepen, Dutch, to draw off.] In a 
/bip, ("mail holes on the deck, through which water is carried 
into the fca. The leathers over thole holes are called Jcupper 
leathers, and the nails with which they are fattened f upper 
nails. h alley. 

Scurf, n.f. fcupc, Saxon ; Jkurfa, Hlandick; Jhurff, Danilh; 
Jtorf, Swedilh ; fchorft, Dutch.] 

1. A kind of dry miliary fcab. 

Her crafty head was altogether bald. 

And, as in hate of honourable eld. 

Was overgrown with feurf and filthy fcald. Fairy flhteen. 

The virtue of his hands 
Was loft among Paclolus’ fands, 

Againft whofe torrent while he fwims. 

The golden furf peels off his limbs. Swft. 

2 . A foil or ftain adherent. 

Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The furf is worn away of each committed crime. 

No fpeck is left. Dryden, 

3. Any thing fticking on the furface. 

There flood a hill, whofe grifly top 
Shone with a gloffy furf Milton. 

Upon throwing in a ftonc the water boils; and at the fame 
time are feen little flakes of furf rifing up. Addifon. 

Scu'rfiness. n.f [from feurf] Thcitate of being feurfy. 
u RR [L. adj. [ Jcurrilis, Latin.] Low; mean; grofly op¬ 
probrious ; loudly jocofe. 

With him, Patroclus, 

Upon a lazy bed, the live-long day 
Breaks femrrit jells. Shakefp. Troilus and Crejfda. 

Nothing conduces more to letters' than to examine the 
writings of the ancients, provided the plagues of judging and 
pronouncing againft them be away ; fuch as envv, bfeternefs, 
precipitation, impudence, and fum l fcoffing. Ben. Jobrfon. 

Thou mov’ft me more by barely naming him, 
i han all thy foul unmanner’d fcurril taunts. Dryden. 

Scurrility, n f [jcurnliu, Fr. furrilitas, Lat.] Grofncfs 
ul reproach; loudnefs of jocularity ; mean buffoonery. ' 

Good mailer Holofernts, purge; fo it ihall pleafe you to 
abrogate yi«rr//rtr. Shakefp. 


care. 


- ^ n 'sihfurr iiiiy and profanenefs, and reftrain the licentious 
inlolence of poets. r, » 

^ U (W LO hT Latin -] Grofly opprobrious”; 

ufing fuch language as only the licenfe of a buffoon can war¬ 
rant; loudly jocular; vile; low. 

fid} e f V„ S r 0t tl / leil ’ &°<? dnefs r ° ‘“tolerable, as, on the contrary 
timih! fiUrnliUS and morc lhan lyrical immodefty of Mar- 
Let him approach finsing. Hooker. 

— Forewarn him that he ule no furrilous words in’s tunes. 
IT , „ Shakespeare's lPinter's Tale 

IS nr 0n ’ whofe intentions are to do good by 
he works he publilhcs, treated in as fcurril us a manner as if 
e were an enemy to mankind? Addifon's Freeholder 


Their characters have been often fteateJS^Tmtft 

ScS:S„ a 'LY nJUl -raged orators. Zf. 
Wil li K O- “ dv - ff ronl furrilous.] With grofs reproach • 
with low buffoonery; with lewd merriment. P * 

- tuhTut any provocation.^ ^ 

£ f|, °' 1 “ i,h *» »i>S 

’ THlotfon. 
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Scv’rvily. adv [fromfuny.] Vilely; bafely; coarfeiy. It 
is fcldom ufed but in a ludicrous fenfe. 

Look i’ your glafs now. 

And fee how fnrvily that countenance Ihcws; 

You would be loth to own it. Ben. Johtf Catiline. 

This alters the whole complexion of an action, that would 
otherwife look but very feurvily , and makes it perfect. South. 

The clergy were never more learned, or io feurvily 
treated. Swft. 

Scu'rvy. n.f. [from furf This word was, I believe, origi¬ 
nally an adjeClive.J 

The furvy is a diftemper of the inhabitants of cold coun¬ 
tries, and amongft thofe fuch as inhabit marlhy, fat, low, 
nroift foils, near llagnating water, frelh or fait; invading 
chiefly in the Winter fuch as are fedentary, or live upon fatted 
or fmoaked flelh and fifth, or quantities of unfermented fari¬ 
naceous vegetables, and drink bad water. Aibuthnot. 

Scu'rvy. adj. [fromfc.rf,furfy,fcu<vy.] 

1. Scabbed; covered with fcabs; difgafed with thefeurvy. 

Whatfoever man be furvy or fcabbed. Lev. xxi. 2C. 

2. Vile; bad; forry; worthless; contemptible; offenfivc. 

I know him for a man divine and holy; 

Not furvy, nor a temporary meddler. Shakefpeare. 

This is a very furvy tune to fing to a man’s funeral. Sbakef. 

He fpoke furvy and provoking terms 
Againft your honour. Shakefpeare. 

A crane, which is but furvy meat, lays but two eggs. Chey. 
It would be convenient to prevent the excels of drink, with 
that furvy cuftom of taking tobacco. Swift. 

Scu'rvvgrass. n.f. [furvy and graf.] The fpoomvort. A 
plant. 

The flower confifts of four leaves, which are difpofeJ-in 
form of a crofs: from the flower-cup arifes thepointal, which 
becomes an almoft globular fruit, divided into two cells by an 
intermediate partition, to which the valves adhere on both 
fides, and are furnilbtd with many round feeds. Miller. * 
’Scuses. For excufes. 

I Ihifted him away, 

And laid good fiuf, on your exftafy. Shakefp. Othello. 
Scut. n.f. [fkitt, Ifiandick j The tail of thofe animals whofe 
tails are very Ihort, as a hare. 

In the hare it is averfely feated, and in its diftenfion inclines 
urno the coccix or feut. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

He fled to earth; but firft it coll him dear. 

He left his feut behind, and half an ear. Swift. 

Scu'tcheon. n.f. [fuccione, Italian, from futum, Lat.] The 
Ihield reprefented in heraldry; the enfigns armorial of a fa¬ 
mily. See Eschutcheon. 

And thereto had Ihe that futebton of her defires, fupported 
by certain badly diligent minifters. Sidney. 

Your futcbcons, and your figns of conqueft, Ihall 
Hang in what place you pleafe. Shak. Ant and Cleopatra. 
Honour is a meer feutebeon. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

1 he chiefs about their necks the futcbcons wore. 

With orient pearls and jewels powder’d o’er. Dryden. 

Scute llatfd. adj. [futela, Lat.] Divided into fmall furfaces. 

It feems part of the fcutellated bone of a flurgeon, being 
flat, of a porous or cellular conftitution. IVoodward. 

Scu'tiform. adj. [fijitforms, Latin.] Shaped like a Ihield. 
..cuttle n.f [futeVa, Latin; feut ell, Celt. Aifw.] 

1. A wide fhallow balkct, fo named from a difh or platter which 
it refembles in form. 

Afcuttle or Ikrein to rid foil fro’ the corn. Tuffer. 

T he earth and Hones they are fain to carry from under 

their feet mf utiles and balkets. Hakcwill on B, evidence. 

2 . A imall grate. 

? 0 the hoIe the door have a fmall fun 'e, to keep in what 

2 TFromV h J?*A • . Mortimer's Husbandry. 

3. [rrom feud.] A qmck pace; a Ihort run; a pace of attested 

precipitation. * 

She went with an ca fy futile out of the fhop. SpeDalor 
7 o Scuttle. w .„. [from fuel or fuddle.] To run with af¬ 
fected precipitation. 

To J, he ° ld felIow /“"'<y of the room. Ariutbnot. 

T oSDttGN. v. a [Spenfer. Sdegnare, Ital. Milton , for difdair.A 
_ Lifted up fo high, J 

ifd/ign'd fuhjetftion. A'l’fn,, 

Sde'ignkul. adj. Contratftcd for difdainful. 

I hey now, puft up with Jdeignful infolence, 

Dcfpife the hrood of blcfled fapicnce. S'mf r 

SEA. «./ frae , Saxon ; Jee, or J, Dutch.] 

*• 1 "e ocean; the water oppofed to the land. 

W;ll all great Neptune’s ocean w'alh this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
1 ny multitudinous fa incarnardine. 

Making tire green one red. ’ Shakefp. Macbeth 

I lie rivers tun into the Lea. JP 

He made th ofa, and all that is therein. £. r 
So dothe winds and thunders cleanfe the air, 

Amnhff anJ pUrgC the wine - Davies 

Amphibious between fa and land 

I he river horfe. 

2 Milton. 

Some 
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SEA 

t Some leviathan, 

Haply flumb’ring on the Norway foam, 

1 he pilot of fomeEmail night-founder’d fkift 
( ’ omt ifland, oft as Teamen tell, 
w nh fixed anchor in his fcaly rind, 

Moors by his fide under the lee, while night 
Inverts the fed. ° 

J“ £*£"*"*?;?* fhells, broken byrtorms on fome fhores| 
a V'f for man ; ,nn 8 of /" land. Woodward. 

h s Z a flcet of hundrcd faiL Abutbn. 

Sen racing dolphins are train’d for our motion, 

’ S®? 4 *’ fwelIln S t0 ns afhorc. Dry Jen’s Albion. 

but like a rock unmov’d, a rock that braves 
tj hC ra 8 ,d S te rn‘pcrt, and the rifing waves, 

Anpjvd o n him felt he {lands: hisfolid fide yf 

• Wartieff the fen weeds, and the founding tides. 

1 h tfea could not he much narrower than it is. 
great lo'Is to the world. 

So when the firft bold vefTel dar'd the fas. 

High on the rtern the Thracian rais’d his drain, 

W bile Argo faw her kindred trees 
Defcend front Pel ion to the main. Pot>e 

2. A colledlion of'water j a lake. 1 " 

Jefus walking fry the/ra of Galilee, faw two brethren. 

„ r>_ L- ti r Mat.Vt. 18. 

3- 1 roverbially for any large quantity. 

Thatjfej of blood which hath in Ireland been barbaroufly 
(heel, is enough to drown in eternal infamy and mifery the 
malicious author and inftigator of its eft'ufion. King Charles 

4 - Any thing rough and tempeftuous. 

To forrow abandon’d, but worfe felt within. 

And in a troubled fa of portion toft. ’ Milton 

5■ Baft Sea's over. Half drunk. 

The whole magiftracy was pretty well difguifed before I 
gave cm the flip : our friend the alderman was half Leas over 
before the bonfire was our. S'cSlator. 

Se a is often ufed in comporttion, as will appear in the follow¬ 
ing examples. 

St a be a a . [fa and beat. ] Dafhed by the waves of the fea. 

The fovereign of the Teas he blames in vain. 

That one of abet will to fca again. Speifr’s Pa/lorals. 

Darknefs cover'd o’er 
I he face of things: along the faheat ftiore 

_ Satiate we ' Pope's Odffy. 

bEAao'AT. n.f [jea and boat.] VefTel capable to bear the 

fea. 

Shipwrecks were occafioned by their fliips bein^ bad fa- 
boats, and thcmfclves but Indifferent feamen. Arbntbnot. 

Sbabo'rn. adj. [fa and born.] Horn of die fca; produced 
by the fea. 

Like Neptune and his fealorn niece, Dial! be 

The fhining glories of the land and fea. TVallcr. 

AH thefe in order march, and marching fing 
The warlike addons of their fcaborts king. ° DryJcn. 

Seabo'v. v. f. [fa and bpey.] Boy employed on fhipboard. 

Can’ll thou, O partial deep, gi\e thy repofe 
To the wet fairy in an hour fo rude, 

And in the c.dmeft and the ftilleft night 

Deny it to a king ? Shahefpeare. 

bEAEr.E ach. J. [fa and breach.'] Irruption of the lea by 
breaking the banks. 

'Fo an impetuous woman, tempefts and fabrcachcs are 
nothing. • - L'Edrange. 

Seabreeze, n.f. [fa and breeze.] Wind blowing from the 
fea. 

Hedges, in moft places, would be of great advantage to 
fhcltcr the grafs from the fabreeze. Mortimer. 

Seabu'ilt. adj. [fa and /n/ilt.] Built for the fea. 

Borne each by other in a diftant line. 

The fabui/t forts in dreadful order move. Dry Jen. 

Seaca'bbace. n. f. [crambe, Latin.] Scacolcwort. A plant. 
It hath ficlhy leaves like thofe of the cabbage. Miller. 

Se'aholly. n. f f tryngium , Latin.] A plant. 

The fpecics arc, faholly, or eryngo. Common eryngo, 
&c. The roots of the firft are candied, and fent to London 
for medicinal life, being the true eryngo. 

Se'acalf. n.f. [fa and calf.] The feal. 

The faealf, or fcal, is fo called from the noife he makes 
like a calf: his head comparatively not big, ftiaped rather like 
an otter’s, with teeth like a dog’s, and muliaches like thofe of 
a cat: his body long, and all over hairy: his forefeet, with 
fingers clawed, but not divided, yet fit for going: his hinder 
feet, more properly fins, and fitter for fwimining, as being an 
amphibious animal. The female gives luck, as the porpefs, 
and other viviparous-fifltes. " Crew’s Mujdum. 

Se acaj*. n.J. [Jca and cap.] Cap made to be worn on fhip¬ 
board. 

I know your favour well. 

Though now you hate no facap un your head. Shakep. 

Se'achart. n . J . [fa and chert ] Map on which only the 
coaffs aie delineated. 


SEA 


(, f a faetal 

Shakefeart. 

Bairn. 
vorv much 


The fituation of the parts of the earth are better ] C n r a 
by a map or faebart, than reading the defeription ir/ 
Seacoa'l. n.f [fa and coal .] Coal, fo called not becaufr 
found m the fea, but becaufe brought to London ’ ' 

coal. 

We’ll have a poffet foon at the latter end 
fire. 

Seacoal lafts longer than charcoal. 

This pulmoniqtic indifpoficion of the air is verv m 
heightened, where a great quantity of faecal is burnt. H 
Se'acoast. n.f. [fa and eon/L] Shore; edge of the fea. ^ 
The venturous mariner that wav. 

Learning his fhip from thofe white rocks to fave 
Which all along the fouthern fcueoajl lay ; 
b or fafety’s fake that fame his feamark made, 

And nam’d it Albion. Dairy Du 

Upon tfih.facoaft are many parcels of land, tliat would d ^ 
well for the taking in. Mo,timed s Husband 

Se acompass. n.f. [Jca and compafs.] The card and needle 
of mariners. 

rhe needle in the facompafs ftill moving but to the north- 
point only, with moveor immotus, notified"the rcfpe&ivecon- 
ftancy of the gentleman to one only. Camden’s Remad. 
Se'acow. n.f [fea and cow.] The manatee. 

The feacow is a very bulky animal, of the cetaceous kind. 
It grows to fifteen feet long, and to feven or eight in circum¬ 
ference: its head is like that of a hog, but longer, and more 
cylindrick: its eyes are fmall, and itYias no external ears but 
only two little apertures in the place of them; yet its fenfeof 
hearing is very quick. Its lips are thick, and it has two lone 
tuiks {landing out. It has two fins, which ftand forward on 
the breaft like hands, whence the Spaniards firft called it ma¬ 
natee. The female has two round breads placed between the 
pecloral fins. The lkin is very thick and hard, and not fcaly, 
but hairy. This creature lives principally about the mouths 
of the large rivers in Africa, the Eaft Indies, and America, 
and feeds upon vegetables. Its flefh is white like veal, and 
very well tailed. The lapis manati, which is of a fine clean 
white colour, and bony texture, is properly the os petrofum 
of this animal. This ftone has been fuppofed to be a power¬ 
ful amu.’ct, but is now ncglefted. Hill's Mat. Mel. 

Seado'c. n.f. [fa and dog.] Perhaps the fhark. 

Fierce fadogs devour the mangl’d friends. Rsfcmmsn. 
W'hcn, flung with hunger, fhe embroils the flood, 

T he fadog and the dolphin are her food. Page’s OMcy. 
Seafa'rer. n.f [ fea znd fare.] A traveller by fea; a mariner. 
They ftifly refufed to vail their bonnets by the fummonsof 
thofe towns, which is reckoned intolerable contempt by the 
better enabled fafarers. Cams, 

A wand’ring merchant, he frequents the main, 

Some mean fafaret in purfuit of gain ; 

Studious of freight, in naval trade well (kill'd; 

But dreads th’ athletick labours of the field. 

Seafa'ring. adj. [fa and fare.] Travelling by fea. 

My wife fatten'd him unto a fmall (pare mall, 

Such as Jcafaring men provide for ftorms. Sbaiefpiar/. 

It was death to divert the fhips of fafaring people, againft 
their will, to other ufes than they were appointed. Arbutlmt. 
Seafe'nnee. The fame with Samphire, which fee. 
Se'afight. n.J. [fa and fight.] Battle of fhips ; battle on 
the fea. 

Seafigbts have been often final to the war; but this is when 
princes fetup their reft upon the battles. Bonn. 

They were full of drink at the time of their fafigbts. 

Wifmans Surgery. 

If our fenfe of hearing were a thoufand times quicker than 
it is, we fhould, in thequieteft retirement, be lei’s able to fteep 
than in the middle of a feafght. Lode 

This fleet they recruited with two hundred fail, whereof 
they loft ninety-three in a feafght. /irbutbnet or. Cornu 

Seafo'wl. n.f. [fa and fowl.] Birds that live at fea. 

The bills of curlews, and many other fafotvl , are very 
long, to enable them to hunt for the worms. Derlscm. 

A Jeafowl properly reprefents the paffage of a deity over the 
feas. Broome s Notes to the Odyfep 

A length of ocean and unbounded fky. 

Which Icarce the fafowl in a year o'er fly. 

Se'acirt. adj. [fea and girt.] Girded or i 
fea. 

Neptune, hefides the fway 
Of every' fait flood and each ebbing ftream. 

Took in by lot, 'twixt high and nether Jove, 

Imperial rule of all the J'eagirt ifles. 

Telcmachus, the blooming heir 
Of fagirt Ithaca, demands my care: 

’ I is mine to form his green unpradlis’d years 
In fage debates. 

Se'acull. n.f. [fa and gull.] A water fowl. . 

Seagulls, when they f ock together from the fca towards t - 
fhores, forefhow rain ar d wind. Bacon’s Nat. H>J- C 1 ' 
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A kind of fea 


SEA 

Bitterns, herons, and fagulls, arc great enemies to fifh. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Se'agrfen. adj. [fea and green.] Refcmbling the colour of 
the diftant fea ; cerulean. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their feveral mixtures, as 
green, fcarlet, purple, and fagreen , come in only by 
eyes. 

Upon his urn reclin’d, 

His fagreen mantle waving in the wind. 

The god appear’d. 

Se'acREEN. n.f. Saxifrage. 

Seagull, n f A fea bird. 

Se'aheogehoc. n.f [Jea, 
fhell-fifh. 

The fahedgehog is iuclofed in a round fhell, fafhioned as a 
loaf of bread, wrought and pinched, and guarded by an outer 
(kin full of piickles, as the land urchin. Carcw. 

Se ahog. n.f. [fa and hog.] The porpus, 

Se'aholm. n.f. [fa and Mm.] 

1. A fmall uninhabited ifland. 

2. Seaholly. A kind of (ea weed. 

Cornwal bringeth forth greater (tore of faho’m and fam- 
phire than any other county. Carcw. 

Se'ahosse. n.f. [fea and horfe.] 

1. The Jeahorfe is a fifti of a very Angular form, as we fee it dried, 
and of the needlcfifh kind, it is about four or five inches in 
length, and nearly half an inch in diameter in the broadeft 
part. Its colour, as we fee it dried, is a deep reddifh brown ; 
and its tail is turned round under the belly. It is found about 
the Mediterranean, and has been celebrated for medicinal vir¬ 
tues ; but is at prefent wholly ncglcdled. Hill’s Alateria Med. 

2. The morfe. 

Part of a large tooth, round and tapering: a tufk of the 

» morle, or vvaltrons, called by fome the Jeahorjc. IVoodward. 

3. The medical and the poetical Jeahorfe feem very different. By 
the feahorfe Drydcn means probably die hippopotamus. 

• By ’em 

Seahcrfs , flound’ring in the (limy mud, 

Tofs’d up their heads, and dafti’d the ooze about ’em. Dry. 

Se'amaid. n.J. [fa and maid.] Mermaid. 

Certain ftars fhot from their fpheres, 

To hear the famaids mufick. Sbaiefpearc. 

Se'aman. n.f. [Jea send man.] 

J. Afailor; a navigator; a mariner. 

She, looking out, 

Beholds the fleet, and hears the feamen fhout. Denham. 

Seamen, through difmal ftorms, are wont 
To pafs the oyfter-breeding Hellefpont. Evelyn. 

The whole poem was firft written, and now fent you from 
a place where I have not fo much as the convcrfc of any fa- 

man ' Drydcn. 

/Eneas order’d 

A (lately tomb, whofe top a trumpet bore, 

A foldier’s fauchion, and a f Oman's, oar; 

'T hus was his friend interr’d. Dryden. 

By undergoing the hazards of the fea, and the company of 
common feamen, you make it evident you will refufe no op¬ 
portunity of rendering yourfelf ufeful. Dryden. 

Had they applied themfelves to the increafc of their ftrengrh 
by fea, they might have had the greateft fleet and the moft fea¬ 
men or any date in Europe. 

2. Merman ; the male of the mermaid. 

Seals live at land and at lea, and porpufes have the warm 
blood and intrails of a hog, not to mention mermaids, or fea - 
men, 7 ^ ^ 

m:ama'rk. n.f [fa and mark.] Point or confpicuous place 
diflinguirtied at lea, and ferving the mariners as directions of 


their courfc. 


Thofe white rocks, 

W fich all along the fouthern leacoafl lay', 

I hreat’ning unheedy wreck and rafti decay, 
for fafety s fake his farnark made. 

And nam’d it Albion. 


Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 

1 he very Jeamark of my utmoft fail. } 


Though you do fee me wcapon’d, 


Dairy fjh 


ueen. 


-p, " , —j. -- Shakefp. Othello. 

^l7 WC r kT'V atdiverS places upon the ^acoart, f or 
famarks or hghthoufes, to teach Perkins’s people to avoid the 


Bac n’s Henry VII. 
t e ‘ ‘-jy^imierea w.th a brand of infamy fixt upon 
aS as famarks for thofe who obferve them to 

I he fault of others fway, yden. 

c_ 4 , , fct 25 Jenmarks for himfelf to rtiim. Drrden 

S r £ W - ” ^ ^nd mew.] A fowl that frequence 

, r , 'Hand fait and bare, 

Th’ JU u t °L fea t a " d orck5 > and famews clang. A liken 

ScrlL ’ ,l,e loquacious 

sv.„„„s TER . 1>and s „ jnge 


SEA 


Seamonfers give fuck to their young. La. iv. 3. 

Where luxury once reign’d, Jeamo tjlers whelp. Melton. 

Se'anymfh. n . f . [fa and nyi.ph.] Goddefs of 
Virgil, after Homer’s example, gives us a 
of /Eneas’s fhip into J earn mphs. 

Se'aonion. n . J . An herb. 

Se'aoose. n.f. [fa and oof.] 


the fe.a. 

transformation 
Broome. 
Ainjworth. 

t . „,j, L y CU auusiws.j The mud in the fca or fhorc. 
All feaoof, or oofy niud, and the mud of rivers, are of 
great advantage to ail forts of land. Mortimer. 

Se'apiece. n.J. [fa and pure.] A pufturc reprefenting any¬ 
thing at fea. 

Gieat painters often employ their pencils upon fapieces. 

Ad Jfens Spectator. 

Se'apool. n.f [fa and pool.] A lake of fait water. 

I have often heard it wiihed, that all that land were a fa- 
pool. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Sl'aport. n.f. [fa and fert ] A harbour. 

Se'ar isque. n.J. [ Jea and rijque. ] Hazard at fea. 

He was fo great an cncouragcr of commerce, that be 
charged himfelt with all the farifqut of fuch veficls as car¬ 
ried corn to Rome in the Winter. Arbuthn.t. 

Se'akocket. n.f. A plant. Aider. 

Se'aroom. n.f. [fea and room.] Open fca; fpacious main. 

There is Jearo.m enough for both nations, without offend¬ 
ing one another, and it would exceedingly fupport the navy. 

Bacons Advice to Vilners. 

• The bigger whale like fome huge carrack lay, 

Which wanteth farcom with her foes to play. JVallcr. 

Searo'ver. n.f [fa and rove.] A pirate. 

Se'ashark. n.f. [ fa ind. Jhark.] A ravenous feafifh. 

Witches mummy, maw and gulf 

Of the ravening fait fajhark. Shakefpearc. 

Se'ashell. n.f. [fa and Jhell.] Shells found on the {bore. 

Seajhells are great improvers of four or cold land. Mortem. 

Se'ashore. n.f. [ Jea and fore.] Tbccoaftof the fea. 

That fajhore where no more world is found. 

But foaming billows breaking on the ground. Dryden. 

Fournier gives an account of an earthquake in Peru, that 
reached three hundred leagues along the feajhote. Burnet. 

To fay a man has a clear idea of any quantity, without 
knowing how great it is, is as rcafonablc as to fay he has the 
pofitive idea of the number of the lands on the jeajhore. Locke. 

Se'asick. adj. [jea and feck.] Sick, as new voyagers on the 
fea. 

She began to be much feafek, extremity of weather con¬ 
tinuing- Sbakejpeare. 

Barbarofia was not able to come on fhore, for that he was, 
as they faid, feafek, and troubled with an ague. Knclles. 

I11 love s voyage nothing can offend ; 

Women are never jeaftek. Dryden s Juvenal. 

Weary and Jeaftek , when in thee confin’d ; 

Now, for thy fafety, cares diftraci my mind. Suift. 

Se'aside. ». f [fa and fide ] The edge of the fea. 

Their camels were without number, as the fand by the fca- 

Jud.vtA. 12 . 

There difcmbarking on the green fefide , 

Wc land our cattle, and the fpoil divide. Pope. 

Se aserpent. n.f. [jea and ftgent.] Serpent generated in 
the water. 

Sease'rvice. n.f. [fa and frvice.] Naval war. 

You werepreffed for the fafrvice, and got off with much 

c a . Swijt j Direii. to Servants. 

on (htpboard ” ^ ^ am] /“ r £""-] A chirurgeon employed 

My defign was to help th tfafurgeon. JVifeman's Surgery. 

Sf.ASURRO un-ded. adj. [fea and fiurtund,] Encircled by the 

To fafurrounded realms the gods affign 

Small tradl of fertile lawn, the leaft to mine. Pope 

Lame™' ” Und tam ^ ' Vof d of art ufed by the 

I agree with you in your ccnfure of the fea ter ms inDryden’s 
Virgil, becaufe no terms of art, or cant words, fuit the ma- 
jefty of epick poetry. p f 

Seawa'ter. n.f [fa and water.] The fait water of the 

By digging of pits in the feafhore, he did fruftratc the la¬ 
borious works of the enemies, which had turned the Lea- 
water upon the Wills of Alexandria. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory 
w , “° k ° ff the dreflin 8 s > and bathed the member with fa- 

Scawatcr has many grofs, rough, and earthy parti^fr^nTI' 
as appears from its faltncfs; whereas frefh water is more pure 

Seal U ,?T*r I I C fame's Notes on tlse Odsfjty 

-Jv/Xz & * ft 

Ccrew. 
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SEA 


SEA 

An ifland fait and bare, 

The haunt of jeals and ores, and fcamaws dang. A'liiton. 
SEAL, n.f [ pjccl, Saxon; figulum, Latin ] 

». A (lamp engraved with a particular impreflion, which is fixed 
upon the wax that clofes letters, or affixed as a teflimony. 

I he Ling commands you 

To render up the great ftal. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

If the organs of perception, like wax overhardemd with 
. col(j, will not rcreive the impreflion of the feat-, or, like wax 
of a temper too foft, will not hold it; or elfe fuppofing the wax 
of a temper fit, but the fcal not applied with a fuflicicnt force 
to make a clear impreflion: in any of thefe cafes the print left 
by th cftal will beobfeure. Locke. 

The fame 

•** His grandfire wore about his neck 

In three jW rings, which after, melted down, 

Form'd a vaft buckle for his widow’s gown. Pope. 

2 . The impreflion made in wax. 

’ 1 ill thou, can’ll rail the fcal from off my bond. 

Thou but offend'ft thy lungs to fpealc fo loud. Shakefp. 
Solyman fliewed him his own letters, alking him if he knew 
not that hand, and if he knew not that fcal. Knollcs. 

He faw his monkey picking the fcal wax from a letter. Arb. 

3. Any a£t of confirmation. 

They their fill of love 

Took largely, of their mutual guilt the fcal. Milton. 

To Seal. v. a. [from the noun.J 

1. To faften with a feal. 

He that brings this love to thee. 

Little knows this love in me ; 

And by him fcal up thy mind. Shakefp. As you like it. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, take forth paper, fold it, 
write upon’t, and afterwards feal it. Shakcjpcarc. 

1. To confirm or attcil by a feal. 

God join’d my heart to Romeo’s; thou our hands j 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo Jeal’d , 

Shall be the label to another deed. 

Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this fhall flay them both. Shakefpeare. 

3. To confirm;.to ratify ; to fettle. 

My foul is purg’d from grudging hate. 

And with my hand \ feal. our true hearts love. Shak. R. III. 
When I have performed this, and fealed to them this fruit, 
I will come into Spain. Rom. xv. 28. 

4. Tofhut; to clofe. 

Seal up your lips, and give no words, but mum! Sbakcf. 
At my death 

Thou haft fcal'd up my expectation. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The root of evil is fealed up from you. 2 Lfdr. viii. 53. 
The fenfe is like the fun; for the fun feals up the globe of 
heaven, and opens the globe of earth : fo the fenfe doth ob- 
feure heavenly things, and reveals earthly things. Eacon, 

Back to th’ infernal pit I drag thee chain’d. 

And feal thee fo, as henceforth not to fcorn 

The facil gates of hell too flightly barr'd. Milton. 

5. To mark with a ftamp. 

You’d rail upon the hoftefs, 

And fay you would prefent her at the lect, 

Bccaufc flie bought ftonc jugs, and no jeal'd quarts. Sbakef. 
To Seal. v.n. To fix a feal. 

I will feal unto this bond. Shakefpeare. 

We make a fure covenant and write it, and our princes and 
priefts feal unto it. heh. ix. 38. 

Se aler, n.f. [from feal.'] One that feals. 

Se'alingwax. n.f. [jeal and wax.] Hard wax made of rofin 
ufed to feal letters. 

The prominent orifice was elofed with falingwax. Boyle. 
SEAM n.f. [ yearn, Saxon; zoom. Dutch] 

1. The edge of cloath where the threads are doubled; the fu¬ 
ture where the two edges arc fewed together. 

In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown’d. 

The feams with fparkling emeralds fet around. Dry den. 

Precepts fhould be fo finely wrought together in the lame 
piece, that no coarfe feam may difeover where they join. Add. 

2. The junCture of planks in a fhip. 

With boiling pitch the feams inftops. 

Which, well laid o’er, the fait fea waves vvithfland. Dryd. 

3. A cicatrix; a fear. 

4. [yearn, Saxon, a load.] A meafurc; a veffel in which things 

arc held; eight bulhcls of corn. Ainfworth. 

5. [Seme, Saxon; faim, Wclfh; fain, trench.] 1 allow; 
grcalc; hog’s lard. 

Shall the proud lord, 

Tliat hades his arrogance with his own feam , 

Be worfhipp’d ? Shakefp. Troilus and CreffsJa. 

Part fcour the ruftv fhields with feam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dryden’s ALn. 

To SEAM. V.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To join together by future, or otherwife. 

2. To mark ; to fear with a long cicatrix. 

Seam'd o’er with wounds, which hi| own fabregave. Pope. 


Sav, has the fmall or greater pox 
Sunk down her nofe, or feam d her face ? 


Swift. 


SEA | 

Se'amle$s. adj. [from ft am.] Having noieum. 

Se'a;.1REn't. n.J. [jeam and rent.] A.fcparation of any rhino 
where it is joined; a breach of the Hitches, 1 " 3 

Se'amstress. n.J. [j-eamcj-cjic, Saxon.] A woman ivhof- 
uade is to few. 

They wanted food and raiment; fo theytook 
Religion for their J'camftrcf and their cook CkavAand 

Se'a.my. cdj. [from Jeam.] Haying a learn; iliewiug the 
Some fuch fquire he was, 

That turn’d your wit the fea try fide without, 

And made me to fufptcl you. Shak. Ode’lt 

Sean. n.f. [ yejne, Saxon; Jagma, Latin.] A net. 
times written Jetnt, or Jaiue. 

Sear. adj. [j-eapian, Saxon, to dry ] Dry; not any l 0J)R£r 
green. Spenfer ufes it. * 

I have liv’d long enough: my May of life 
Is Fall’n into the Jear, the yellow leaf. Stuck. AlacUth 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy r.ewr far. Aliiiu. 

Some may be cherilhed in dry places, as in far wood R a ' 

To Sear. v.a. [yeapian, Saxon.] Tq burn,; to cauterize." 
The fcorching flame lore linged all his face. 

And through his armour all his bod y far’d. fairy fuw 

Some fhali depart from the faith, /peaking lies, having their 
confcience j'eared with a hot iron. 1 dim. jv. 2 

Cherilh veins of good humour, and fear up thofe of ill. Teat 
I’m fear’d with burning Heel, ’till the Icorcli d marrow ‘ 
Fries in the bones. R we s Royal Cornett. 

Se'arbreach. n.f [fear ant} breach.] Perhaps feabreacb. 
’Tis one thing for a man to be firm againit honell dangers; 
but to run his head again!! ftone walls, or to put his fhouiders 
to a fearbreach , to attempt infupcrable difficulties, woual be 
juft the moral of the ram in the fable. L’Ljiraqt 

Se'aRCLOATH. n.f. [ yaj-claS, Saxon, from yap, pain, and 
da’s, a plafter; fo that ce/eclcath , as it is now written, Irua 
cera, wax, feems to be wrong.] A plafter; a large plafter. 
Bees wax is the ground of all farclaath falves. Alarum. 

To Searce. v.a. [jaJJer, French.] To fift finely. 

Put the finely Jeareed powder of alabafter into a Hat- 
bottomed and well heated brafs veffel. Leys. 

For the keeping of meal, bolt and farce it from die 
bran. Mortimer’s huilaairy. 

Searce. n.f. A fieve ; a bolter. 

Sea'rcfr. n.f [from Jearce.] He who fearces. 

To SEARCH, v.a. (j Jrercher, French.] 

1. To examine; to try; to explore; to look through. 

Help to fearch my houfe this one time; if I find not what I 
feck, let me for ever be your table fport. Sbakef con. 

They returned from Jcarching of the land. Bum. xiii. 25. 

Through the void immenfe 
To fearch with wand’ring quell a place foretold. Alihox 

2. To inquire; to feek. 

Now clear I underfland 

What oft my flcdJieft thoughts have fearch’d in vain. Mi'J. 

Enough is left befides to fearch and know. Milieu 
Draw up lome valuable meditations front the depths of the 
earth, and fearch them through the vaft ocean. ll'atti. 

3. To probe as a chirurgeon. 

Alas, poor (hepherd ! fearebing of thy wound, 

I have, by hard adventure, found my own. Sbakejftcrt. 

With this good fword, 

That ran through C*far’s bowels, fearch this bofom. Shot. 
For the divilions of Reuben there were great ft arching of 
heart. Jadg. v 16. 

The figns of wounds penetrating arc difeovered by the pro¬ 
portion of the Jearehing candle, or probe which enters into 
the cavity. I fife mans Surety 

4. To Search out. To find by feeking. 

Who went before you, to fearch you cut a place to pitch 
your tents in ? Deutr .« 33 * 

They may fometimes be fuccefsful to fearch out truth. Halts. 

To Search, v. n. 

1. To make a fearch. , 

Satisfy me once more ; once more ftanh with me. abouj. 
To afk or fearch I blame thee not. Mud* 

2 . To make inquiry. .. 

Thofe who (crioudy fearch after or maintain truth, !h° u 
ftudy to deliver thcmfclves without obfeurity or c< P l ° 
cation. ,**■ 

It fuffices that they have once with care fifted the mau » 
and ft arched into all the particulars that could give am ‘g 
to the queflion. l ' 

With piercing eye fome fearch where nature plays* 

And trace the wanton through her darkfomc maze. 

3. To feck; to try to find 

Yout hufband’s coming, woman, to fearch for a geno ^ 
that is here now in the houfe. Shak. Merry 1! ives oj ,u ^ 
We in vain fearch for that cnnflituiion within a 
which depend thofe powers we obierve in them. 

Search. n.f. [from the vcrb.J 

1. Inquiry by looking into every fufpeiSled place.' 

The orb he roam’d t r; B . 

With narrow Search, and with inincdlion deep. * 

J - 2- Iiiqu* 1 ) • 


2. Inquiry; examination; act of feeking. 

His rcafons arc as two grains of wheat hid in two bufhels of 
chaff: you fhall feek all day ere you find them, and when you 
have them they arc n6t worth the fearch. Shakefpeare. 

Who great in ftarch of God and nature grow, 

They bell the wile Creator’s praife declare. Dryden. 

Now mourn thy fatalj£ mb ; 

It is not fafe to have too quick a fenfe. Dryden. 

The mind fets itfelf on work \n fearch of fome hidden idea, 
and turns the eye of the foul upon it. Locke. 

By the philosophical ufe of words, I mean fuch an ufe as 
conveys the precil'c notions of things, which the mind may 
be fatisfied with in its fearch after knowledge. Lo.kc. 

The parents, after a long Jtarch for the boy, gave him for 
drowned in a canal. Addifon. 

This common pradlicc carries the heart afide from all that 
is honell in our fearch after truth. IVatts. 

7. Quell; purfuit. 

** If zealous love fhould go in fearch of virtue. 

Where lhould he find it purer than in Blanch ? Shakefp. 
Stay him from his intendment, or brook fuch difgrace well as 
he fhall run into; in that it is a thing of his own fearch, and 
altogether againfl my will. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Nor did my fearch of liberty begin, 

’Till my black hairs were chang’d upon my chin. Dryden. 
Se'aRCHER. n f [from fearch.] 

1. Examiner; inquirer; trier. 

The Agarcnes that feek wifdom upon earth, the authors of 
fables, and ft archers out of underflanding Bar. lit. 23. 

The fearchers found a marvellous difference between the 
Anakins and thcmfclves. Raleigh. 

Religion has given us a more juft idea of the divine nature: 
he whom we appeal to is truth itfelf, the great farther of 
hearts, who will not let fraud go uripunifhed, or hold him 
guiltlcfs that taketh his name in vain. Addijon. 

In vain wc lift up our prefumptuous eyes 
To what our Maker to their ken denies: C 

The farther follows fafl; the object flics. Prior. 3 

Avoid the man who pradtifes any thing unbecoming a free 
and open Jcarcher after truth. IVatts. 

2. Officer in London appointed to examine the bodies of the 
dead, and report the caufc of death. 

The fearchers, who are ancient matrons fworn to their of¬ 
fice, repair to the place where the dead corps lies, and by view 
of the fame, and by other inquiries, examine by what difeafe 
the corps died. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

SE'ASON. n.f [faifon, French.] 

J. One of the four parts ot the year, Spring, Summer, Au¬ 
tumn, Winter. 

The falreft flowers o’ th’ feafon 
Are our carnations and ftreak’d gillyflowers. Shakefp. 

Then Summer, Autumn, Winter did appear; 

And Spring was but a feafon of the year. Dnden. 

Wc faw, in fix days travelling, the fevcral fea fens of the 
vear m their beauty. j ddi U on Jtal 

2. time as ominguiflied from others. 

He’s noble, wife, judicious, and belt knows 
Thefitso’ch’^, sj. a} ' Macbeth. 

I h efeaj'.n prime for fweetefl feents and airs. Milton. 

3. A fit time; an opportune concurrence. 

At Jcaftn fit let her with thee partake. Milton. 

All bufmefs fhould be done betimes; and there’s as little 
trouble of doing it in feafon too, as out of feafon. L’Ejirun-c. 

,. . [ active fports, for pleafing reft, 

[I his is the time to be poflefl; 

I he befl is but in feafon befl. Dryde. 

1 would indulge the gladnefs of my heart! 

Let us retire : her grief is out of jcaftn. Plilies 

fuitable 6 ^ n °J ea f 0n towhich fuch thoughts as thefe arc more 

T he feafon when to come, and when to go, Atterbur y m 
o fing, or ccafc to fing, we never know. 

A- A time not very long. " ' 

We’ll flip you for a feafon, but our jea'oufy 
5. [FromES’b“ J Th„ whihgivc ahW, 

To S t KSj ** 5 “ *** 

t. do mix With food any thing that gives a high relifh. 
k,Every oblation of thy meat-offering fhalt thou feafon with 

fcrihiUl" d | r, T’ :>Cr ’ millc anJ at 

To keep the waters from corruption free, 

■ •“'>**’' *» ^ «=*• 

F«T OU Ju Jm ‘l’ 11 With f P° n; your ferious hours ; 

Th, or* ^ Ut ° f p ! cafurcs *. y° u,h devours. Dryden. 

‘ 1 U ‘ ’ ufeo ‘ WiC ls to f a ff‘ converfatiun, to reprefent 


2. 


what is praifeworthy to the greateft advantage, and to expofe 
the vices and follies of men. Tillotfon. 

3. To qualify by admixture of another ingredient. 

Mercy is above this feepter’d (way ; 

It is an attribute to God himfelf; 

And earthly pow’r does then fhew likeft God’s, 

When mercy Jcajcnt juflicc. Shak. Merchant of Venict< 
Scafon your admiration but a while. 

With an attentive ear, 'till I deliver 

This marvel to you. Shak. Hamlet. 

4. To imbue ; to tinge or taint. 

Whatever thing 

The feythe of time mows down, devour unfpar’d, 

’Till I, in man refiding, through the race 

His thoughts, his looks, words, adlions, all infedl. 

And jeafon hiq^thy la'ft and fweetefl prey. Aft lien’s Pa. Left. 
Secure their religion, feafon their younger years with pru¬ 
dent and pious principles. Tay or. 

Sin, taken into the foul, is like a liquor poured into a vef¬ 
fel ; fo much of it as it fills, it alfo ftafons: the touch and tinc¬ 
ture go together. South. 

5. To fit for any ufe by time or habit; to mature. 

The crow doth fing as fweetly as the lark. 

When neither is attended; and, I think. 

The nightingale, if fhe fhould fing by day. 

When ev’ry goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren: 

How many things by feafon Jafon'cl are. 

To their right praife and true perfedfion. Shakefpeare. 

Who in want a hollow friend doth try, 

D\reS\]y ftafons him his enemv. S'-akefpcare . 

Wc charge you, that you have contriv'd to take 
from Rome all feafon d office, and rewind 
Yourfelf unto a power tyrannical. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I he archers of his guard fhot two arrows every man to¬ 
gether againfl an inch board of well feajbned timber. Hayward. 
His plenteous ftores do fajorid timber fend ; 

1 hither the brawny carpenters repair. Dryden. 

A man fhould harden and ftajOti himfelf beyond the degree 
of cold wherein he lives. Addijon. 

To Sf/ason. v.n. To be mature; to grow fit for any purpofe. 
Carpenters rough plane boards for flooring, that they may 
fet them by to fcajbn. AAcxon s Afecb. Exerc. 

Seasonable, adj. [fafon, French.] Opportui.c; happen¬ 
ing or done at a proper time ; proper as to time. 

Mercy is Jeajonable in the time of affliction, as clouds of 
rain in the time of drought. EccluC. v. 2. 

If ever it was jeafonable to preach courage in the defpifed 
abufed caufe of Chrifl, it is now, when his truths arc reformed 
into nothing, when the hands and heaits of his faithful mini- 
tiers are weakened. South’s Sr mens. 

Season ableness. n.f. [from ftafonablc.] Opportuncneis of 
time; propriety with regard to time. 

A Britifh freeholder would very ill difihrrge his part, if he 
did not acknowledge the excellency and fea bnablenejs of thofe 
laws by which his country has been recovered "out of its 
confufions. Adds on's Freeholder. 

Seasonably*, adv. [from fafnab’e.] Properly with rcfocCl 
to time. r 

T his is that to which I would mofl earncftly, moft feafon- 
aldy advife you all Sprat:’s Sermons. 

Se asoner. n.f. [from To fafon.] He who feafons or gives a 
relifh to any thing. b 

Se a son inc. n.f. [from fafon.] That which is, added to any 
thing to give it a relifh. 1 

Breads we have of feveral grains, with divers kinds of 
Icavenmgs and fafomngs ; fo that fome do extremely move ap- 

alone*’ ^ ^ n ° Ur ' ftl fo ^ divcrs do Jive of them 

Some abound with words, without anv ftafoning or tafte of 
matter. * /jfyj e> f r J 

A toundation of good fenfe, and a cultivation of learning 

th!- CO S ' VC *J ea k onin S to retirement, and make us tale 

t , ^ ticnl jpee'dations are of fo dry and auftere amlturc, 
that they will not go down with the publick without frequent 

Inc publick accept a paper which has in it none of thofe 
fafomngs that recommend the writings which are in vovue 
among us. /terr > o „ * uc 

Many vegetable fubflanccs arc ufed by mankind* as ‘fafol- 

w ** a “* w r - 

: Achair > be, £ h ’ or any thing on which one may fit 
I he foils of light J 

H.ifted, reforting to the fummons high, 

he lady of the leaf ordain’d a feafl, 4 A * 

And made the lady of the flow’r her gueft; 

hen, lo, a bow r afeended on the plain, 

1 ,lh fudl!en '/^i ordain’d, and large for either train. Dryd. 

2. Chair 
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•SEC 

2. Chair of ftate; throne; port of authority; tribunal. 

With due obfervance of thy goodly Jeat t 
Great Agamemnon, Neftor fliall fuppiy 
Thy latcft words. Shakefp. Troilus and Cir/f,da. 

Thus we dcbafe M 

The nature of our feats, and make the rabble 
Call our cares fears. Shak. Corlolanus. 

Whatfoever be the manner of the world’s end, moft cer¬ 
tain it is an end it fhall have, and as certain that then we (hall 
appear before the judgment/ear of Chrift, that every man may 
receive according to that which he hath done in his body, whe¬ 
ther it be good or evil. Hakewill on Providence. 

3. Manfion; rcfidcnce; dwelling; abode. 

It were enough in reafon to fuccour with victuals, and 
other helps, a vaft multitude, compelled by ncceffity to feek a 
new feat, or to diredl them unto a country able to receive 
them. Raleigh. 

O earth, how like to hcav’n! if not prefer’d 
Moft juftly, feat worthier of gods, as built 
With fecond thoughts, reforming what was old! Milton. 

In Alba he fhall fix his royal feat-. 

And, born a king, a race of kings beget. Dry den. 

Has Winter caus’d thee, friend, to change thy fat. 

And feek in Sabine air a warm retreat ? Dryden. 

The promis’d feat of empire fhall again 
Cover the mountain, and command die plain. Prior. 

4. Situation; fitc. 

The fitted and the eaficft to be drawn 
To our fociety, and to aid the war, 

'The rather for their feat, being next borderers 
On Italy. Ben. John fan’s Catiline. 

H that builds a fair houfe upon an ill feat, committed! 
himfclf to prifon. Bacon. 

A church by Strand-bridge, and two bifhops houfes, were 
pul ed down to make a feat for his new building. Hayward. 

It followeth now that we find out the feat of Eden; for in 
it was Paradife by God planted. Raleigh. 

To Se it. v. a [from the noun.] 

1. To place on feats; to caufe to fit down. 

T he guefts were no fooner feated but they entered into a 
warm debate. Arbuthnot. 

2. To place In a poll of authority, or place of diftinflion. 

Thus high was king Richard feated. Shak. R. III. 

Not Babylon, 

Nor great Alcalro, fuch magnificence 
Equal’d in all their glories to infhrinc 
Bel us or Serapis their gods, or feat 
Their kings. Milton. 

A fpirit of envy or oppofition makes mankind uneafy to fee 
others of the fame fpecies feated above them in a fort of per- 
feftion. Pope. 

3. To fix in any particular place or fituation; to fettle. 

Should one family or one thoufand hold pofteffion of all the 
fouthern undifeovered continent, bccaufc they had feated them- 
felves in Nova Guiana. Raleigh. 

By no means build too near a great neighbour, which were, 
in truth, to be as unfortunately feated on the earth as Mercury 
is in the heavens; for the moft part ever in combuftion, or 
obfeurity, under brighter beams than his own. IVottom. 

4. To fix; to place firm. 

Why do I yield to that fuggeftion, 

Whofe horrid image doth upfix my hair. 

And make my feated heart knock at my ribs, 

Againft the ufe of nature. Shak. Macbeth. 

From their foundations loofening to and fro. 

They pluck’d the Jeated hills. Milton. 

Se'award. Wv. [Jea and pcaj-.b, Saxon ] Towards the fea. 

The rock rufh’d forward with impetuous roar. 

Ingulf’d, and to th’ abyfs the boafter bore. Pope. 

Se'cant. n.f. [ feeans , Latin ; fetan't, Fr.] In geometry, the 
right line drawn from the centre of a circle, cutting and 
meeting with another line called the tangent without it. Dit1. 

To SECE'DE. v. n. [feccdo, Latin.] To withdraw from fel- 
lowlhip in any affair. 

SeCe'der. n. f. f from feeede.] One who difeovers his disap¬ 
probation of any proceedings by withdrawing himfelf. 

To Sece'rn. v. a. [fecerno, Latin.] To feparate finer from 
grofler matter; to make the feparation of fubftances in the 
body. 

Birds are commonly better meat than bcafts, becaufe their 
Belli doth affimilatc more finely, and feeerncth more fubtilly. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
The pituitc or mucus [teemed in the nofe and windpipe, is 
not an cxcrementitious but a laudable humour, necellary for 
defending thofe parts, from which it is Jeeerned, from exco¬ 
riations. Arbuthnot. 

Secession, n.f. [ [ectffw, Latin.] 

j. The a<ft of departing. 

The acccflion of bodies upon, or feceffion thereof from the 
earth’s furface, perturb not the equilibration of cither hemi- 
fphere. Bnum. 

2. The a& of withdrawing from councils or aflions. 


SEC 

Se'cI.E. r.f [fieclc, French; feeulum Latin.] A century 
Of a.man’s age, part he lives in his father's life-time and 
part after his fon’s birth; and thereupon it is wont to be (A 
that three generations make one fecle, or hundred years in t! 
genealogies. ' Hammond's Pracl. l at l 

ToSeci.u'de. tr. a. [feeludo, Latin.] To confine from - to 
lhut tip apart; to exclude. ’ u 

None is fecludcd from that fun£lion of any degree, fiats 

ca e in &’ ^ initgifu 

Some parts of know ledge God has thought fit tofeclude lroni 
us, to fence them not only, as he did the interdicted tree, bv 
precept and commination, but with difficulties and impofflbi. 

'^ Ies _ Decay of Piety 

The number of birds deferibed .may be near five hundred 
and the number of fifties, fechding fliell-fifh, as many; butjf 
the Ihell-fifli be taken in, more than fix times the number. 

T . , , , Ra )' ««the Creation, 

indole your tender piants in your confervatory, fedudir? 
all entrance of cold. Evelyn's Kakndar. 

Let eaftern tyrants from the light of heaven 
Seclude their bofom flaves. Thomfm 

SE'COND. n.f. [Jeeond, French; fecundus, Latin. It is ob- 
fervable that the Englifli have no ordinal of two, as the Latins 
and the nations deriving from them have none of duo. VVhat 
the Latins call fecundus, from fcqucr , the Saxons term oftep, or 
teyrejia] 

1. The next in order to thefirft; the ordinal of two. 

Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime. 

Nor needed to be warn’d a fecond time. 

But bore each other bade. Dr fat, 

2. Next in value or dignity; inferiour. 

I fliall not fpeak fuperlativcly of them, left I be fufpefledof 
partiality ; but this I may truly fay, they arc fecond to none in 
the Chriftian world. Bacon’s Advice toFitlicri, 

None I know 

Second to me, or like; equal much left. Mltn, 

My eyes arc ft ill the fame; each glance, each grace, 
Keep their full luflre, and maintain their place, 

Not Jeeond yet to any other face. Dryden. 

Not thefe huge bolts, by which the giants flaiii. 

Lay overthrown on the Phlcgrcan plain ; 

’Twas of a leffer mould and lighter weight; 

They call it thunder of a Jeeond rate. AJJiJm. 

By a fad train of mifcrics alone 
Diftinguiflvd long, and fecond now to none, Psfe. 

Perfons of fecond rate merit in their own country, like birds 
of paflage, thrive here, and fly off when their employments 
arc at an end. Swift. 

Se'cond-hand. n.f. Poffcffion received from the full pof- 
feffor. 

Sr'cond-hakd is fometimes ufed adjeftively. Not original; 
not primary. 

Some men build fo much upon authorities, they have but 1 
feeond-hand or implicit knowledge. Lodi. 

They are too proud to cringe to feeond-hand favourites in 1 
great family. Swift to Caj. 

At Second-hand. In imitation; in the fecond place0 order; 
by tranfmiffion ; not primarily ; not originally. 

They pelted them with fatyrs and epigrams, which perhaps 
had been taken up at firft only to make their court, and ot 
feeond-hand to flatter thofe who had flattered their king. Tenp¬ 
in imitation of preachers at feeond-hand, I fliall tranfeubs 
from Bruyerc a piece of raillery. Tatar. 

Spurious virtue in a maid; 

A virtue but at feand-hand. ^ u r‘ 

Se'cond. n.f. [ fecond, French ; from the adjeclive.] 

I. One who accompanies another in a duel to direct or utfcfl 
him. 

Their feconds miniftcr an oath. 

Which was indifferent to them both. 

That on their knightly faith and troth 
No magick them fupplied ; 

And fought them that they had no charms, 

Wherewith to work each other’s harms. 

But came with Ample open arms ... 

To have their caufes tried. Drayton's • 

Their firft encounters were very furious,’till after forne’^ 
and bloodfhcd they were parted by th e feconds. Ad ‘/f. 

Perfnnal brawls come in as feconds to fuiifh the 


opinion. 


2. One who fupperts or maintains ; a fupporlcr; a mau>tt ,nt • 

He propounded the duke as a main caufe of divers 
ties in the ftate, being lure enough of feconds alter ^ . 

onfet. - ifli-cr. 

Courage, when it is only a fecund to injuftice, and ^ 
without provocation, is a disadvantage to a character. [ ^ 

3. A fecond minute, the fecund divilion of an hour by hxf} > 

fixtieth part of a minute- .. t ] tf 

Four flames of an equal magnitude will he kept-i*' ^ 

fpacc of fix teen Jeeond minutes, though one ot thee _ 
alone, in the fame veffcl, will not laft above twenty-h^ . 

moft thirty fecond,. Wilkins: 
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Sounds move above 1140 Fnglifli feet in a fecond minute of 
time and in feVen or eight minutes of time about 100 Eng- 
I miles Locke. 

To Se'i ond. v.a'. [ frcor.der, Fr. fecundo , Lat. from the noun.] 

1 I o fupport; to forward; to allill; to come in alter thea&as 

a ni.untamer _ r 1 1 

The authors of the former opinion were prclentiy/cc-ffwa 
bv other wittier and better learned, who being loth that the 
form of church polity, which they fought to bring in, fhould 
be otherwife than in the higheft degree accounted of, took 
full an. exception againft the difference between church polity 
ana matters of neceffity to falvation. Hooker. 

Though we here fall down. 

We have fupplies to jeeond our attempt; 

If they mifearry, theirs fhall fee ml them. Shak. Henry VI. 

I to be the power of Ifael’s God 
Avow, and challenge Dag. n to the teft. 

Offering to combat thee his champion bold, 

With th’ utraoll of his godhead fccotjded. Ault on. 

Familiar Ovid fender thoughts itilpires. 

And nature feconds all his foft defires. Rofcdmmon. 

If in company 1 ,you offer fbmcthmg fora jeft, and no body 
feconds you in your laughter, you may condemn their tafte; 
but in die mean time you make a very indifferent figure. Swijt. 

In human work'-, though labour’d on with pain, 

A thoulajid movements icarce one purpolc gain; 

In God’s, o- e bugle can it.-, ends produce. 

Yet fl-rves to fecond too fome other ulc. Pope. 

2. To follow in the next place. 

Vou fome permit 

To fecond ills w.h ills. Shakcfpeare. 

Flawing formerly difeourfed of a maritimal voyage, I think 
it not impertinent to fecond the fame with fome necefl'ary rela¬ 
tions concerning the royal navy. Raleigh. 

He faw his guileful a£t 
By Eve, though all unweeting, feconded 
Upon her hufband. Alilton's Paradife Loll. 

Sin is u ually jeco .ded with fin ; and a man feldom commits 
one fin to pleafe, but he commits another to defend himfclf. 

South’s Sermons. 

Se'covd Sight. v. f. The power of feeing things future, or 
things dillant: fuppofed inherent in fome of the Scottilh 
iflandcrs. 

As he was going out to ftcal a fheep, he was feifed with a 
fit of jeendfight: the face of the country prefented Into with 
a wide prolpcct of new fcencs, which he had never fee 11 bc- 
f °rc. Adlijons Freeholder. 

Second ftf ted. adj. [from fecond fight.] Having the fecond 
fight. 

Sawney was defeended of an ancient family, renowned for 
their fkill in prdgnofticks: moft of' his anceflors wer c Jeeond 
fig ted, and his mother but narrowly cfcapcd for a witch. Add. 

Se condarily, adv. [from fccondary.\ In the lecondf degree; 
io the fecond order; not primarily j not originally; not in 
thefirft intention. 

Thefe atoms make the wind primarily tend downwards 
tli .ugh other accidental caules impel them Jecondari.y to a 
Hoping motion. Dig by. 

He confeffes that temples are crewed, and feftivals kept, to 

the honour of faints, at leaft Jecondarily. Stillin 'fleet. 

It is primarily generated out of the efftlfion of melancho- 
lick blood, or Jecondarily out of the dregs and remainder of a 
phlegmonous or cedematick tumour. Harvey 

Se'condaRINESS. n.f. [from JeccmLry ] The ftate of bcin- 
lecondary. ° 

I hat which is peculiar and diferiminative, muft be taken 

? n , d A ndarin .‘f s of the perception. Norr. 

eh LONDARY . adj. [ftcun iarius, Latin,] 

1. Not primary; not of the firft intention; not of the firft 
rate ; next to the firft. 

I wo arc the radical differences: the fecondary differences 
-.re as four. Bacons Natural Hiflory. 

V lKrer ; K ' vcr th( ‘ rc « moral right on the one hand, no e- 
condary right can d.fcharge it. L E /1 ran e 

Gravitation is the powerful cement which holds together 
tas magnificent ftiudlureof the world, which ftretcheth the 
Worth over the empty fpace, and bangeth the eaith upon 

r£ r ; hc worJs uf Jub ^ m p 

If the Ivftem had been fortuitoufly formed by the conven- 
mg matter of chaos, how is it conceivable that all the pla¬ 
its, both primary and lecondary, fhould revolve the fame wav 
fmn, the U ell to the Eaft, and that in the fame pianeTS 

2. Acting bv tranlmiffion or deputation. 

That we were form’d then, fay’ll thou ? and the work 
Of Jeeondary hands, by tafk transfer’d 
firom father to his Ton? Miltons Paradife Loll b v 

As m a watch’s fine machine, ’ " 

Tlmugh many artful fprings arc feen, 

I he added movements winch dedate 
How full the moon, how old the year, 
derive their je ondary pow’r 

,0m tllat which hmply points the hour. Prior. 


S . SEC 

3. A fecondaty fever is that which arifes after a crifis, or the 
J difeharge of fome'morbid matter, as after the declenfion of 
the I'majl pox or meafles. Quincy. 

Se'condary. 'n.f [from the adjeclive ] A delegate; a deputy. 
Se'co dly. adv. [from lecond.] In the fecond piace 

Firft ftte hath difobeyed the Jaw, and Jcccndly trefpaffcd 
againft her hufband. Eccluf. xxiii 23. 

Firft, mttals are more durable than plants; and jeeond y, 
they hire more folid and hard. Bacon. 

The houfe of commons in Ireland, and, fecondly, the privy 
council, addrefled his majefty againft thefe half-pence. Swift . 
Sf/coK'DRate. n f. [Jeeond and rated] 

1. The fecond order in dignity or value. 

They, call it thunder of the Jecondrate. Addifon's Ovid. 

2. It is foiiictimes ufed adjeiSlively, one of the fecond order. A 
colloquial liccnfe. 

He was not then a fecondraie champion, as they would have 
him, who think fortitude the firft virtue in a hero. Dryden . 

Se'crecy. n f [from fact.] 

1. Privacy; ftate of being hidden. 

That’s not fuddenly to be perform’d, 

But with advice and filent fccrecy. Shak. Henry VI. 

The lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in fccrecy long married. 

This day was view’d in open as his queen. Shaief. H.VIII. 

An nature’s book of infinite Jecrecy, 

A little can I read. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra-. 

2. Solitude; retirement. 

Thou in thy jecrecy, although alone, 

Beft with thyfelf accompany’d, feck’ft not 
Social communication. Milton's Parad. Lofl. 

There is no fuch thing as perfedl fccrecy , to encourage a ra¬ 
tional mind to the perpetration of any bafe action ; for a man 
muft firft cxtinguiih and put out the great light within him, 
his conscience; he muft get away from himfelf, and fhake off 
the tnoufaria witnefl’es which he always carries about him, be¬ 
fore he can be alone. South's Sermons. 

3. Forbearance of difeovery. 

It. is not with publjck as with private prayer: in this rather 
fec ecy is commanded than outward fhew ; whereas that being 
thepubjick adt of a whole fociety, requireth accordingly more 
care to be had of external appearance. Hooker. 

4. Fidelity to a fecret; taciturnity inviolate; clofc fdcnce. 
SE'TRET. adj. [fecret, French; Jecretus , Latin.] 

1. Kept hidden; net revealed ; concealed; private. 

T he fecret things belong unto the Lord our God; but thofe 
things which are revealed belong unto us. Dcutr. xxix. 29. 

2. Retired; private; unfecn. 

Thou open’ft wifdom’s way, 

And giv’ft accefs, though fecret flic retire : 

And I perhaps ism fecret. Milton. 

3. Faithful to a fecret entrufted. 

Sc ret Romans, that have fpokc the Word, 

A nd will riot palter ? Shakefp. Julius Ccefar. 

4. Unknown ; not difeovered : as, a fecret remedy. 

5. Privy; obfccnc. ; 

Se'crct. n.f [fecret, French ; fccrctum, Latfn.] 

x. Something fludioully hidden. 

Infe£led minds 

To their deaf pillows will difeharge these fecrets. Shakefp. 

7 here is no jecret that they can hide from thee. Ezck. xxviii 
We not to explore th efecrets afk 
Of his eternal empire. MUoitm 

2. A thing unknown ; fumething not yet difeovered. 

All bleft jecrets, 

All you unpublilh’d virtues of the earth. Shakef. King Lear. 
AH/row, of the deep, all nature’s >vorks. Milton 

he Romans feem not to have known the fecret of paper- 
credit. J * , r y 

„ u • , Arbuthnot. 

3. Privacy; fccrecy. 

Bread eaten in fecret is plcafant. Prcv. ix. i~. 

’ 'hfrret, riding through the air ft* comes. Miltcn. 

I o Secret, v. a. [from the noun.] To keep private. 

Great care is to be ufed of the clerks of the council, for the 
fecret,ng of their confultations. Bacon's Advice to Villiers.' 
Secret ARISE! IP. n.f [fecretairc, Fr. from fecret ary A The 
orate of a fecrctary. J J 

Si r R etary. n. J. [f CC retaire, Fr. feeretarius, low Latin.] One 
entrufted with the management of bufinefs; one who writes 
for another. 

Call Gardiner to me, my new fecrctary. ShakePo 
rhat ■which ts moft of all profitable is acquaintance with 
the feci etancs, and employed men of ambafladors. B.u n 

To S&TF WaS/ Tr t(> th T C l ’ rinCC ’ Clarendon. 

\ o wLLKL J L. v.a. [Jecretus , Latin.] 

1. I o put afide; to hide. 

2. [In the animal economy.] To fecern ; to feparate 
Sbcre'tion. n.f. [from fecret us, Latin.] P 

1 ’ zsz aut c °" r ‘ fts ^"s 

2. I he fluid fecretcd. 

^ [from J “ ram ’ La,in -3 p *«' d ^ «u- 
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They have a fimilitudc or contrariety to th c fecretitious hu- 

SeEttTt^' a / ld r quality - , Fl °> er 0,1 tbe Humours. 

E CRE rIST -.»•/• [from Jecret.] A dealer in fccrets. 

Some things I have not yet thought fit fo plainly to reveal, 
not out of any envious defi-n of having them buried with me, 
but that I may barter with thofe fecrnjls, that will not part 
with one fecret but in exchange for another. Boyle 

SE lv R£ nnr Y ‘ ?? v ,L trom Privately; privily; not open¬ 
ly , not publickly ; not fo as to be known. 

Give him this letter, do it fecret/y. Shakefpeare. 

\ hofc thoughts are not wholly mine; but either they are 
J tcret b ,n poet, or may be fairly deduced from him. Dryd. 
Nowficretly with inward grief flic pin’d ; 

Now warm refentments to his griefs he join’d. Addifon. 
Some may place their chief fatisfadlion in giving Secretly 
what is to be diftributed; others, in being the open ami 
avowed inftruments of making fuch diftributions. Atterbury. 
Se'crf.tness. n.f. [from faet.] 
a. State of being hidden. 

2. Quality of keeping a fecret. 

I could mufler up 
My giants and my witches too, 

, Which are vaft conflancy and feretnefs. Donne. 

Secretory, adj. [from fecretus , Latin.] Performing the 
office of fecretion. 

All the glands arc a congeries of vcflels complicated 
together, whereby they give the blood time to feparate through 
the capillary vcflels intoth c feentory, which afterwards exone¬ 
rate themfelves into one dudl. Kay. 

SE ^ a'S' [f e£ie -> Frcnch 5 Latin, from fettando.] 

1. A body of men following fomc particular mailer, or united 
in fome fettled tenets. Often in a bad fenfe. 

We’ll wear out, 

In a wall d prifon, packs and fetts of great ones. 

That ebb and flow by th’ moon. Shake/. King Lear, 

p he greateft viciflitudc of things is the viciflitude of ftts 
and religions : the true religion is built upon the rock; the reft 
arc tolled upon the waves of time. Bacon's EjfajS. 

1 he jealous ftts that dare not truft their caufe 
So far from their own will as to the laws, 

You for their umpire and their fynod take. Drydcn. 

I he academics were willing to admit the goods of fortune 
into their notion of felicity ; but no ftts of old philofophcrs 
did ever leave a room for greatnefs. Dryden. 

A ftt of free thinkers is a fum of ciphers. Bentley. 

2 . In Shakefpeare it feems to be mifprinted for Jet. 

Of our unbitted lulls, I take this that you call love to be a 
Jett or cion. Shake/p. Othello. 

Se'ctarism. n.f. [from feel."] Difpofition to petty fedts in 
oppofition to things eltablilhed. 

Nothing hath more marks of fchifm and fttarifm than this 
prclbyterian way. King Charles. 

Sectary. n.J. [fttaire, French; from ftt.] 

X. One who divides from publick eftablilhmcnt, and joins with 
thofe diftinguilhed by fome particular whims. 

My lord, you arc a Jett ary t 

That’s the plain truth. Shakef. 

Romifli catholick tenets are inconfiftent, on the one hand, 
with the truth of religion proftfled and protellcd by the church 
of England, whence we are called proteftants; and the ana- 
baptifts, and feparatifts, and fettaries, on the other hand, whofe 
tenets arc full of fchifm, and inconfiftent with monarchy. Bac. 
The number of fettaries docs not concern the clergy in 


Swift. 


Spenfer. 
A follower; 


point of intcreft or confidence. 

2. A follower ; a pupil. 

1 he fettaries of my celeftial Ikill, 

That wont to be the world’s chief ornament. 

And learned imps that wont to fhoot up ftill, 

They under keep. 

Sect t tor. n.f. [ fttateur , Fr. fttator, Latin.] 
an i litator; a difciple. 

Hereof the wifer fort and the bell learned philofophcrs were 
not ignorant, as Cicero witnefleth, gathering the opinion of 
Ariltotle and his Jettators. Raleigh. 

Se'ctioN. n.f [Jettion , French; fettio , Latin.] 

1. The ad! of cutting or dividing. 

In the fettion of bodies, man, of all fcnfiblc creatures, has 
the fullelt brain to his proportion. IVotton. 

2. A part divided from the reft. 

3. A fmall and diftindl part of a writing or book. 

Inftead of their law, which they might not read openly, 
they read of the prophets, that which in likenefs of matter 
came ncareft to each fettion of their law. Hooker. 

The production of volatile falts I referve ’till I mention 
them in another Jettion. Boyle. 

Without breaking in upon the connexion of his language, 
.t is hardly poflible to give a diftindl view of his feveral argu¬ 
ments in diftindl fttions. Locke. 

Se'ctor. n.f. [fetteur , French.] In geometry. 

Settor is an inftrument made of wood or metal, with a joint, 
and femetimes a piece to turn out to make a true fquarc, 
with lines of fines, tangents, fecants, equal parts, rhumbs. 


SEC 

polygons, hours, latitudes, metals and folids. Ir | s „ 
ufcf.i) in all the pradlica! parts of the mathcmaticks | "f" 1 * 
ticularly contrived for navigation, furveying, aftronom?f 
lmg and projection of the^phere. All the li n « oTS’rf 

C ff b n j lCC ? mm0dat, i < ? f° fadiiis, which is done by *? 
oft all divifions paralldwife, and not lengthwife- the' = 
of which pradtice is this, that parallels to the bafe’of JW 
triangle, bear the fame proportion to it as the parts of tUi 
above the parallel do to the whole legs. V, ,e ?» 

SECULAR, adj. [fecularis, Latin ; Jeculier, French 1 Crr, '‘ 

1. Not fpiritual; relating to affairs of the prefent world 

holy; worldly. * world; no t 

This in every feveral man’s aaions of common life 
pertaineth unto moral; in publick and politick Jecular 
unto civil wifdom. J ,, a ' r? > 

Then /hall they feek t’ avail themfelves of names * 
Places, and titles; and with thefe to join 
Secular pow’r, though feigning ftill to adt 
By fpiritual. “ ~ Milton's Paradje hit 

2. [In the church of Rome.] Not bound by monaftick rules. ' 

I hofe northern nations eafily embraced the religion of thofe 
they fubdued, and by their devotion gave great authority and 
reverence, and thereby cafe to the clergy both fcular and rc- 
gular. cr f 

. 1,1 France vaft numbers of ecclefiafticks, fcular and reli¬ 
gious, live upon the labours of others. Ad dip 

3. [Scculaire, Fr.J Happening or coming once in a fcle or centun 

1 he jecular year was kept but once in a century. Audiui 
Secula'rity. n.f. [from .ecular.] Worldlinefe ; attention to 
the things of the prefent life, 

Littlencfs and ftularity of fpirit is. the greateft enemy to 
contemplation. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

1 o Se CUL arize, v. a. [fecularifr, Fr. from Jecular] 

1. To convert from fpiritual appropriations to common ufc. 

2. To make worldly. 

Secularly, adv. [trom fcular.] In a worldly manner. 
Secularness. n.f. [fromjentar ] Worldlinefs. 

St'c undine. n J. [ fecondines , Jecondei, Fr. Jecundee , viz. porta 
quod nafeentem infantem Jequantur. Ainfw.J The membrane 
in which the embryo is wrapped; the after-birth. 

I he calling of the fkin is by the ancients compared to the 
breaking of the fecundine, or cawl, but not rightly; for the 
fecundine is but a general cover, not fhaped according to the 
parts, but the fkin is. Bacon's Nat. Hi/erj. 

Future ages lie 

Wrapp’d in their facrcd fecundine afleep. Ceuihf, 

If the fietus be taken out of the womb inclofed in the jc- 
eundinesy.it will continue to live, and the blood to circulate. R01. 
SECU'RE. adj. [ Jtcurus , Latin.J 
J. Free from fear; exempt from terrour; eafy ; affured. 
Confidence then bore thee on Jecure 
To meet no danger. Miter., 

One maid fhc had, beloY’d above the reft; 

Secure of her, the fecret flic confcfs’d. Dryito. 

In Lethe’s lake fouls long oblivion tafte; 

Of future life fecure , forgetful of the part. Drydttt. 

But thou, Jecure of foul, unbent with woes ; 

The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppofe. Dryim. 
We live and adt as if we were perfeCtly/«w# of the final 
event of things, however we may behave ourfelves. Atterlwy. 

The portion of their wealth they defign for the ufes of the 
poor, they may throw into one of thefe publick repolitories, 
fecure that it will be well employed. Atterburj. 

It concerns the molt fecure of his ftrength, to pray to God 
- ‘ ' 1 ' “ Rogert- 


Milton. 


Drydat. 


not to expofe him to an enemv. 

2. Carelefs; wanting caution; wanting vigilance 

3. Free from danger; fafe. 

Let us not then fufpedt our happy ftatc. 

As not fecure to fingle or combin’d. 

Mcflapus next. 

Secure of ftecl, and fated from the fire, 

In pomp appears. ~-j 

4. It has fometimes of before the objcdl in all its fenfes; but 
more properly from before evil , or the cauje of evil. 

Haply too fecure of our difeharge 
From penalty. Miitor. 

Secure from fortune’s blows. 

Secure of what 1 cannot lofe. 

In my fmall pinnace I can fail. Dryden s Heron- 

To Secu're. v. a. [from the adjedlive.] 

1. To make certain ; to put out of hazard ; to afeertain. 
Nothing left 

That might his happy ftatc fecure , 

Se.urc from outward force. 


Milton- 


I fpread a cloud before the vidlor’s fight, 
Suftain’d the vanquifti’d, and Jecur'd his flight; 

lift 


Dryden. 


Ev’n then Jecur’d him, when I fought with joy 
The vow’d deftrudlion of ungrateful Troy. — -j 

Adlions have their preference, not according to the tran* 
fient pleafure or pain that accompanies or follows them here, 
but as thev ferve to fecure that perfedt durable happinefs hen. 

' £* 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langu 


Without fear; carelefly; 


Spenfer. 


S E D 

Truth and certainty are not f cured by innate principles; but 
men are in the fame uncertain floating eftatc with as without 
them. Locke. 

That prince who {hall be fo wife as by eftablilhed laWs of 
liberty to fecure protedlion to the honeft induftry of mankind, 
againft the oppreflion of power, will quickly be too harJ for 
his neighbours. Locke. 

Deeper to wound, flie Ihuns the fight; 

She drops her arms to gain the field ; 

Secures her conqueft by her flight, 

And triumphs when (he feems to yield. Prior. 

Nothing can be more artful than the addrefs of Ulyffes: he 
f cures himfelf of a powerful advocate, by paying an ingenu¬ 
ous and laudable deference to his friend. ° Bnome 

2. To protedi ; to make fafe. 

Where two or three fciences are purfued at the fame time 

if one of them be dry, as logick, let another be more enter¬ 
taining, to fecure the mind from wearine/s. IVatts 

3. To infure. 

4. To make fall. 

Secu'rkly. adv. [from fecure.] 
without danger; fafely. 

Love, that had now long time fecurely flept 
In Venus’ lap, unarmed then and naked, 

’Gan rear his head, by Clotho being waked. 

’Tis done like Hcclor, but Jecurely done, ’ 

A little proudly, and great deal milprizing 
The knight oppos’d. Shakefp. Jroilus andCreJf.da 

His daring foe Jecurely him defv’d. n,: 

A foul that car, Jecurely death defy, ^ 

And count it nature’s privilege to die. Dryden's Juven 

We upon our globe’s laft verge flia'l go, ' J 

And view the ocean leaning on the fky ; 

Ar f/ri h T Ce OUr r °* lin S neighbours we (hall know, 

And on the lunar world fecure v pry r, , 

Whether any of the reafonings arc inconfiftent, l 5 
leave to the judgment of the reader. jJ , y 

Secu rity. n. f. [ jecurttCy Fr. Je untas, Lat. ftom f cure T"’ 

I. C.ireleflnefs; freedom from Ear ^ ■* 

but Jccu,It. enough to make feilowftiips accurft thak,r*. ' 

How fenfelefs then, and dead a Ll hath he 

hich thmlcs his foul doth with his body die; 

Or thinks not fo, but fo would have it be, 

3 . (SasrthSi *■* m-. 

IS continually expofed ? g h human nature 

Wh “ ' U,! they Ic, ,h„, ?0 . 

It is poflible for a mm k t , xvi * 9 - 

gion’, to be wicked and in In n ^ l u e a l’P earance reJi- 
a man, who openly declares VtrlTnT ? | bUt “ " im P oiriblc for 
fonable Jecurity that he will notTc falfe S"’ “1 8 ‘ VC 3ny rCH ' 

5 # 

S* Safety; certainty. ® ^ * drbutbnot on Coins. 

leged that wcffould have toZuln ' nt ° 3 War ’ al * 

was fubjea to a prince of the^Bou whi,eS P ai " 

^dSr.^ cS: 

snaths, ornament and fdan. exceeding , lhat , women s wearing 
or-P fliouid pay 1 , S 1 2 • 4 • s. 1 o d. half- 

ruffled; undifturbed; ferenc. J ^ 5 quiet; ftill » u »- 

T husTur h nus. UntnanCe Ca ' m 3nd update, 

H'lputation carries awav rim . , Dryden's 

date temper which is fo necefl' r d ff ° m that calm a "d fe~ 

JDS' h » mod ..vel,.h, W U w,tll oiit difturbance. 

sSS^Jtr^^. 

laak r> Ca,mntrs > 


Arbutbnot. 


Milton. 


S bakrfieare* 


S E D 

There is a pzrticuhrfdatenef in their cbnverfation and be¬ 
haviour that qualifies them for council, with a great intrepi¬ 
dity that fits them for a&ion. Addijon on the War. 

Sedentariness, n.f [from fcdentary.] The ftatc of being 
('edentary ; inactivity. 

SE DEN I ARY. adj. [ fdent air French; fdentario , Italian; 
Je’enarius , from fedeo, Latin ] 

1. Palled in fitting ftill; wanting motion or action. 

A Sedentary life, appropriate to all ftudents, crufhes the 

bowels; and, for want of ftirring the body, fullers the fpirits 
to lie dormant. Hurtey on Conftmp'ions. 

i he blood of labouring people is more denfe and heavy 
than of thofe who live a fdentary life. 

2. lorpid; inadlive; fluggith ; motionlels. 

I he edentary earth, 

That better might with lar lei's compafs move. 

Serv’d by more noble than herfelf, attains 

Her end without leaf! motion. 

’Till length of years 

AnA fdentary numbnefs, craze my limbs 

To a contemptible old age obfeure. Mi’ten's Agonifes. 

The fi.ul, confidered abftradicdly from its paffions, is of a 

retn 1 is fdentary nature, flow in its refolves, and languifhino- 

in its executions. v. n . 0 

qPivt ,■ r „ /iuatjn s op eclat or. 

v ’ J- C) JCC 3 > Saxon; whence, in the provinces, a 
narrow flag is called a fag or fg.] A growth of narrow 
nags; a narrow flag 

I one layeth for turf and for fdge. TufTer. 

he current, that v/ith gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know ft being flopp’d, impatiently doth ra^e; 

But when his fair courfe is not hindered. 

He makes fweet inufick with th’enamel’d ftoncs, 

Diving a gentle kifs to every .edge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage; 

And fo by many winding nooks he ftrays, 

W ith willing fport, to the wild ocean. 

Adonis, painted by a running brook. 

And Cytherea all in jedges hid ; 

Which feem to move and wanton with her breath. 

Even as the waving Jedges play with wind. ShakeJpeare 

is nor 

Med from my guards, and in a muddy lake, 

Amongft the /edges, all the night lay hid. Denham. 

* , , Niphates, with inverted urn, 

SeW JTj/fj:. fof A "' Kn,a m ™ r "' Dr,d,„. 

On " arrOW ^ 

in Angle oppofition, hand to hand, 

loc i! COnf r n ? thC beft P arl of an hour, 

S s r “' Glend..«r. Shah II IV. 

ButV.a M .hn hSTVS" “ “ P ” is "uaJ, "■ * V ' 

uc reard the fate of Sunoeis would return • 

‘ D ,,. 

L«0 iC 

partly goeth intoV fdiment in th"^t fCUm ° n tHc t0p ’ and 
reparation than an evaporation " b ° o ™ d , % ' S r ‘‘ thcr a 

It is not bare agitation bur th,. r,r C °’! ‘ Fa> ' hi J ier y- 
troubles and defiles the water. f ed,ment at the bottom, that 
I hat matter funk- n.>, a Souths Sermons. 

furfaceof the Cedi went , n i° V ' n till laft of all, fettling at the 
Smi'tioh. n l [ S m i COT ; r ; ng a 1 ,hc re,( - " iOmn-d. 

inru,rcaio„/„ l n C''“> La,in -J A tumult; at. 

And hc^M/StvSo" h-° ran “ f< ’" h ofl -™cc. 

In toothing hZ “t"?" T" r « VI. 

The cockle of rebellion inf l ’ 2 ai( \fr pur fenate. 

Seditious, adj. [fditieux Fr Skak.Coriolan. 

With tumult; turbulent J‘ d,t “J us > La ^n.] Fadlious 

frl h 5 LSS't^ftr 

y d [“ Us to h,s g ra ce and to the ftatc Shal r rr VT 


did not appear yet in this /edit bus behaviour? 
1 hou return’ll 
Trom flight, fedi ious angel. 

W ?h* '[ ^ has deform'd this earthly life 

racttous turbulence 
oedi'tiousness n r 
tion to/edition. 


Clarendon, 
Mi. ton. 


Pr 


tor. 


[from J edit hus.] T umultuoufly ; * wfth 
[from fditious.] Turbulence; difpofi- 

To 
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S E D 


SEE 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


To SEDU'CE v. a. [feduco, Latin; feduire, French.] To 
draw aide from the right; to tempt ; to corrupt ; to deprave; 
to mifiead; to deceive. 

’Tis meet 

That noble minds keep ever with their likes; 

For who fo firm that cannot be feduc'il ? Shakefp. Jul. Cerf. 

Me the gold of France did not Jeducc , 

Although 1 did admit it as a motive. 

The fooner to effeft what I intended. Shakefp. H. V. 

A beauty-waining and diftrefl’ed widow. 

Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To bale declcnfion. Shakefp. R IH. 

In the latter times fomc fhall depart from the faith, giving 
heed tv/educing fpirits. i Tim. rv. 1. 

I (hall never gratify the fpightfulnefs of a few with any 
finiilcr thoughts of all their allegiance, whom pious frauds 
have / educed. Ring Charles. 

Subtle he needs mull be who could /educe 
Angels. 

Nor let falfe friends /duct thy mind to fame, 

By arrogating Johnfon’s hoflile name ; 

Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praife, 

And uncle Ogleby thy envy raile. 

Sedu cemeNT. n.j. [from /educe ] Pradice of fedu&ion; art 
or means ufed in order to feduce. 

To 1'eafon them, and win them early to the love of virtue 
and true labour, ere any flattering feduccment or vain principle 
feize them wandering, feme eafy and delightful book of edu¬ 
cation (hould be read to them. Al/tan on Education. 

Her hero’s dangers touch’d the pitying pow'r. 

The nymph’s fedueements, and the magick Low r. Pope. 

Sedu'cer. n.f. [from /educe.] One who draws alidc from the 
right; a tempter; a corrupter. 

Grant it me, O king ; other wife a feduepr floui idles, and a 
poor maid is undone. Shakejfcare. 

There is a teaching by reflrauiing Jedficers , and lo removing 
the hindrances of knowledge. South. 

The foft jcducer, with enticing looks. 

The bellowing rivals to the fight provokes. Drydtn. 

He whofe firm faith no rcafon could remove, 

Will melt before that foft Jcducer , love Dryden. 

Sedu'cible. ad}, [from J educe. ] Corruptible; capable of 
being drawn alidc. 

'The vicious example of ages paft poifons the curiofity of 
theft prefent, affording a hint of tin unto jeducible fpirits. 

Hr tens Vulg, E- routs. 
We owe much of our errour to the power which our af¬ 
fections have over our fo eafy Jeducible underftandings. Glam. 

Sedu'ction. n./. [ fedufiion, Fr. fedukius, Latin.] I he act 
of (educing; the adt of drawingafide. 

Whatfoever mens faith, patience, or perfevcrance were, 
any remarkable indulgence to this fin, the jeduftion of Balaam, 
were fure to brine judgments. _ Hammond. 

To procure the miferies of others in thofe extremities, 
wherein we hold an hope to have no fociety our Lives, is a 
flrain above Lucifer, and a proje-a beyond the primary jeduc- 
ticn of hell. brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Whereby is evident the eafy fcduc'.ion of men, neither in¬ 
quiring into the verity of the lubltance, nor reforming upon 
repugnance of circumftances. Brown's hag. Err. 

The deceiver foon found out this foft place of Adam s, and 
innoccncy itfelf did not fccurc him from this way o f /educ¬ 
tion. , Glanv - S //f' 

Helen aferibes her [eduklien to Venus, and mentions nothing 

of Paris J Pope. 

A woman who is above flattery, anddefpifes all praife, but 
that which flows from the approbation of her own heart, is, 
morally fpcaking, out of reach of ftduktion. L/art fa. 

SeduTitv. n.f [jedulitas , Latin.] Diligent nfliduity; labo- 
lioufnefs; induftry; application; intenfenefe of endeavour. 
Man oftentimes purfues, with great fcduUij ^and earoeftnels, 

that which cannot hand him in any Head tor vital pur- 
r Hooker, 

F °L^t there be but the fame propenfity and bent of will to 
religion, and there will be the Cam ejedulity and indefatigable 
induftry in mens enquiries into it. South. 

SEDULOUS. ad), [jedidus, Latin.] Arduous; mduftrious ; 
laborious; diligent; painful. 

Not Jed/lous by nature to indite 

Wars, hitherto the only argument 

Heroick deem’d. M ' ltm s 

What fignifics the found of words in prayer, without the 
affeclion of the heart, and a /tdulous application of the proper 
means that may naturally lead us to fuch an end. L tjtrange. 
[ he goat, now blight amtdft her fellow liars. 

Kind Amaltliaca reach’d herteat, diftent 

With milk, thy early food : the teduious bee 

Diftill’d her honey on thy purple lips. Trier. 

The bare maority of a few leprefcntativcs is often 
procured by great induftry and application, wherein thofe who 
engage in the purfuits of malice are much morejedul.us than 
luch as would pievcnt them. u d 

6 


SeTulously. adv. [from /cdulous.] Afliduoufly; induftri 
oufly; laborioufly ; diligently; painfully. 

The ritual, preceptive, prophetick, and all other parts of 
facred writ, were mcfl J.idulou/ly , moft religioufly guarded b" 
them. Government of the Tongue. 

All things by experience 
Are moft improv’d; then Jedtdoujly think 
To meliorate thy ftock, no way or rule 
Be uneflay’d. _ Philips. 

Se'dulousness. ti.f [from /cdulous.] Affiduity; affiduouf- 
nefs; induftry; diligence. 

See. n./. [ [odes, Latin.] The feat of cpifcopal power; the 
dioccfs of a bifhop. 

You, my lord archbifhop, 

Whofe fee is by a civil peace maintain’d, 

Whofe beard the lilver hand of peace hath touch’d, 

Whofe learning and good letters peace hath tutor'd, 

Whofe white inveftments figure innocence. 

The dove and every blcffed fpiritof peace; 

Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate vourfclf 

Out of the fptech of peace that bears fuch grace. 

Into the harfh and boift’rous tongue of war? Shake/. H.TV. 
It is a fafe opinion for their fees, empires, and kingdoms; 
and for thcmfelves, if they be wife. Bacon. 

The pope would ufc thefe treafures, in cafe of any great 
calamity that lliould endanger the holy fee. Addi/n. 

Epifcopal revenues were fo low reduced, that three or four 
fees were often united to make a tolerable competency. Swift. 

To SEE. v. a. preter. 1 jaw ; part. pafl'. /ecu. [peon, Saxon; 
/sen, Dutch ] 

1. To perceive by the eye. 

Dear fon Edgar, 

Might I but live to J'ce thee in my touch. 

I’d fay I had eyes again. Shake/. King Lear. 

I was bowed down at the hearing of it; 1 was difmayed at 
the feeing of it. 1 / xxi. 

1 fpcak that whicli I have feen with my father, and yc do 
that which you have feen with yours. Jo. viii. 38. 

He’ll lead the life ot gods, and be 
By gods and heroes Jeen, and gods and heroes fee. Dryden. 
It was a right anfvver of the phyfician to his patient, t|iat 
had fore eyes: If you have more pleafure in the tafte of wine 
than in the ufe of your fight, wine is good for you; but if 
the pleafure of feeing be greater to you than that of drinking, 
wine is naught. Locke. 

1 J'.c her fober over a fampler. Pope. 

2. Toolf rve; to find. 

Seven other kine came up, lean flefhed, fuch as T never /aw 
for badnefs. Gen. xli. 19. 

Such command we had. 

To fee that none thence ifiii’d forth a fpy. Alilton. 

Give them firft one fimple idea, and fee that they perfedlly 
comprehend it, before you go any farther. Locke. 

The thunderbolt we fee ufed by the greateft poet of Auguf- 
tus’s age, to exprefs irrcfiftiblc force in battle. Addi/on. 

3. To difeover ; to defery. 

Who is f^> grofs 

As cannot fee this palpable device ? 

Yet who fo bold but fays he fees it not ? 

When fuch ill dealings mull be feen in thought. Shakefpeare. 

a. To converfe with. 

The main of them may be reduced to language, and to an 
improvement in wifdom and prudence by feeing men, and con- 
verfing with people of different tempers and cuftoms. Lode. 

c. To attend; to remark. 

1 had a mind to fee him out, and therefore did not care or 
contradi&ing him. Addi/on s Freeholder. 

,.°To have the power of fight; to have by the eye perception 

of things diftant. , T j? 

\V ho maketh the feeing or the blind ? have not I the i>ord. 

Ex. iv. ti. 

Air hath fome fecrct degree of light; otherwife cats and 
owls could not fee in the night. Bacons Natural l.j s')- 

Could you fee into my fecret foul, , 

There you might read your own dominion doubled. Urytsi 

2. To difeern without deception. . r( , ur 

Many fagacious perlbns will find us out, will look u 
mafk, and fee through all our fine pretenfions, and d; “’"V 
abfurdity of telling the world that wc believe one tlw^ ^ 

vve do the contrary. , '.’L 

You may Jce into the fpirit of them all, and for ) 

from thofe general notions. 

3. To enquire; to diftinguifti. Shaketii 

See whether fear doth make thee wrong her. 

4. To be attentive. , , . f .. 

Mark and perform it, fcc'jl thou ; for the 

Of any’ point in t fhall be death. 

5. To fcheme ; to contrive. 

Caiiio’s a proper man : let m i./ct H Olhe !lo. 

To get his place. 

See. 


Shake/peart. 


samuel Johnson >4 Dictionary of the English lan 




SEE 

[Originally the imperative of the verb fee.] 


SeB. interjekhon. _ 

Lo; look; obferve; behold. 

See, fee' upon the banks of Boyne he Hands, 
]5y his own view adjuftrng his commands. 

S c! the foie blifs heav’n could on all beftow, 


Halifax. 


oj r. : wiv. 

Which who but feels can tafte, but thinks can know? Pope. 
See what it is to have a poet in your houfe. Pope. 

SEED. n.J. [peb, Saxon; feed, Danifh; J'aed, Dutch.J 

1 The organifed particle produced by plants and animals, from 
which new plants and animals are generated. 

If you can look into the feeds of time. 

And fay which grain will grow and which will not. 

Speak then to me. Shakejpeare’s Maclcth. 

Seed of a year old is the beft, though fome feed and grains 
laft better than others. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory. 

That every plant has its feed is an evident fign of divine 
providence. More. 

Did they ever fee any herbs, except thofe of the grafs- 
Jeaved tribe, come up without two feed leaves; which to me 
is an argument that they came all of feed , there being no rea- 
fon elfe why they fhould produce two feed leaves different from 
the fubfequent. Ray. 

Juft gods! all other things their like produce; 

The vine arifes from her mother’s juice : 

When feeble plants or tender flow’rs decay. 

They to their fed their images convey. Prior. 

In the fouth part of Stafford/hirc they go to the north for 
feed corn. Mortimer. 

2. Firft principle; original. • 

The fed of whatfoever perfefl virtue groweth from us, is 
a right opinion touching things divine. ~ Hooker. 

3. Principle of production. 

Praife of great ads he fcatters as a feed. 

Which may the like in coming ages breed. Waller. 

4. Progeny ; offspring; defendants. 

Next him king Lear in happy peace long reign’d ; 

But had no iffue male him to fucceed, 

But three fair daughters, which were well uptrain’d 
In all that feemed fit for kingly feed. 1 airy Queen. 

The thing doth touch 

The main of all your ftaces, your blood, your feed. Daniel. 
When God gave Canaan to Abraham, he thought fit to put 
his feed into the grant too. ~ Locke. 

5. Race; generation; birth. 

Of mortal feed they were not held, 

Which other mortals fo excel’d ; 

And beauty too in fuch excefs. 

As your’s, Zclinda ! claims no Iefs. Waller. 

To Seed. v. n. [from the noun.] To grow to perfeCt matu¬ 
rity fo as to ftied the feed 

W’hate’cr I plant, like corn on barren earth. 

By an equivocal birth, 

Seeds and runs up to poetry. Swift. 

1 hey pick up all the olJ roots, except what they defwn for 
feed, which they let ftand to feed the next year. Mortimer. 

Seedcake, n./. [J e ,d and cake. ] A fweet cake interfperfed 
with warm aromatick feeds. 

Remember, wife, 

Th ejeedcake, the parties, and furmenty pot. Tuffer. 

oEEDLip. }n.f. A veffel in which the fower carries his 

Sbedlop. J fed. A,worth. 

bE EDPE ARL n. /. [ feed and pearl.] Small grains of pearl. 
Inthediffolution of fecdpcarl in fome acid menftruum, if a 
good quantity of the little pearls be cart in whole, they will be 
carried in fwarms from the bottom to the top. Bo\lc. 

Seedplot ■ n.f. [feed and pi I.] The ground on which plants 
are foweJ to be afterwards tranfplanted. 

To counfel others, a man muft be furnifhed with an uni- 
verfal (tore in himfelf to the knowledge of all nature: that is 
the matter and feed} lot ; there are the feats of all argument and 
invention. ij «v j r 

Hunuhty is a fecdplot of virtue, efpecially Chriftian, 
which thrives beft when ’tis deep rooted in the humble 
lowiy heart. tt , 

tv , .,1 , r . , , Hammond . 

it will not be unufeful to prefent a full narration of this re- 

weremi l r P f a S cs b >' which the fecdplots 

furr^ i 3nd framcd » from whence thofe mifehiefs have 
luccelfively grown. . 

Sc'irm-r,, ° r r , , , . , Clarendon. 

wn • S' [J S 3nd Um ' ] Thc of fowing. 

ceafL C lhC C3rth rCma ‘ nCth ’ and harveft fhaft not 

them Ti 3 - l,ave f T° trihutCS in onc y car > ^muftgive 
them two feedt 1,nes, and two harvefts. o„ r . 

to ml h ,i" r '" “l’ on l!lc about October, and wm 

mot '• t la r was “ 6,1 < h ' w 

ye /yf"dtime was their harveft, and by fowintr tares 
they immediately reaped gold. KZfPpSZ 

Day and night, J } ' 

5**“? harVefl ’ heat and hoaryfroft, 

Shall hold their courfe, ’till fi re purge all things Milton 

miir 6 r°j . cur,oun y obferves the face of the ? heavens bv 
nuffing his feedtimet will ] 0 fe the hopes of his harvtfft. After!. 


SEE 

Se'edling. n.f. [from feed. J A young plant juft rifen front 

thc feed. 

Carry into the fhadc fuch f cdiBgs or plants as are for their 
choicenefs referved in pots. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Se'edness. n.f [from feed.] Seedtime; the time of fowing. 
Blofloming time 

From the fe/dntfs the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foyfon. Shake/. Mea/urt for Meafurc. 

Se'edsman. n.f. [feed and man.] The fower; lie that fcat¬ 
ters the feed. 

The higher Nilas fwells 
The more it promifes: as it ebbs, the feedfman 
Upon the (lime and ooze fcatters his grain. 

And fhortly comes to harveft. Shak. Ant. and Cleopat. 

See'dv. adj. [from fed.] Abounding with feed. 

Sel'ing. n.j. [from fee.] Sight; vifion. 

Love adds a precious feeing to the eye. Shakefpeare. 

See'ing. I ado. [vd fue, French; from fee. It would be 
Sei/ing that. J more grammatically written, as in French, 
feen that , or provided that.] Since ; fith; it being fo that. 

Why fhould not they be as well vi&ualled fot Cj long time, 
as the (hips are ufually for a year, feeing it is caller to keep 
viiSIuals on land than water ? Spenfr on Ireland. 

How fhall they have any trial of his dodlrine, learning, 
and ability to preach, feeing that he may not publickly either 
teach or exhort, becaufe he is not yet called to the mi- 
niftr y. ? Whit gifte. 

Seeing every nation affords not experience and tradition 
enough for all kind of learning, therefore wc are taught the 
languages of thofe people who have been moft induftrious af¬ 
ter wifdom. . Milton on Education. 

Seeing they explained the phenomena of vifion, imagina¬ 
tion, and thought, by certain thin fleeces of atoms that flow 
from the furfaees of bodies, and by their fubtlety penetrate 
any obftacle, and yet retain the exact lineaments of thcfevcral 
bodies from which they proceed: in confequence of this hy- 
pothefis they maintained, that we could have no phantafy of 
anything, but what did really fubfilt either intire or in its 
_ fcyeral parts. Bentley's Sermons. 

I o SL. k. v. a. pret. I fought-, part, paff fought, [recan. Sax. 
foeeken, Dutch.] 

1. To look for; to fearch for. 

He did range the town to feel me out. Shakefpeare. 

I have a venturous fairy, that fhall feck 
The fquirrel $ hoard, and fetch thee thence new nuts. Shak. 

. becaufe of the money returned in our fades, are we brought 
in, that he ma yftek occafion againft us, and take us for bond- 

mc /r r a *1 u- Gen - x *“‘- 

nejeexeth unto him a cunning workman, to prepare a gra¬ 
ven image. , r 1 6 

Seek thee a man which may go with thee. Tob. v. 3. 

Liic king meant not to feet out nor to decline fighting with 
them, if they put themfeives in his way. Clarendon 

Sweet peace, where do’ft thou dwell ? 

I humbly crave, 

Let me once know; 

lfought thee in a fecret cave. 

And afk’d if peace were there. Herbert 

So fatal twas to feek temptations out f 
Moft confidence has ftil] moft caufe to doubt. Dryden. 
e muft feek out fome other original of power for the go¬ 
vernment o politicks than this of Adam, or elfe there wilUe 
none at all in the world. / , 

2. I o folicit; to endeavour to gain. K C ‘ 

Others tempting him, fought of him a fign. Lux i ,6 

froi God° Ung r ° ar afCCr thcir pre >’ and /^ the ^ meat 

God hath bid dwell far off all anxious carcsf^^’ 

And not moleft us, unlefs we ourfdves 
Seek them with wandering thoughts. 

Oft our alliance other lands defir’d. 

And what we feek of you, of us requir’d. 

3 » logo to find. 


21. 


Milton. 
Dry deni 


Let feck death, or, he not found, fopplf 
His ofhcc. , 

Dardanus, though born 

On Latian plains, yet fought thc Phrygian ft,ore. Dryden 

All f iry fe ‘ 7 ' d thC 5 the P r °g rers hnown, 

AWJeek the mountains, and forfake fhc town. Dryden 

Jzrr the Phr yg' an plains, ; 1 * 

W Uh n h , efe walls inglorious filcnce reigns. P 0 ,, 

Indulge one labour more, 5 P e ' 

And feek Atrides on thc Spartan fhore. p . 

4 - I o purfue by fecret machinations. ropti 

I had a fon, 

T ,s 

l. To make fearch; to make inquiry; to endeavour 

Seek ye out of the book nf 7 k. r j ? 3 ' 0Ur ’ 
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SEE 

^ Afk not what pains, nor further feek to know 
T heirprocefs, or the forms of law below. Dryden. 

I have been forced to relinquifli that opinion, and have en¬ 
deavoured to feek after fome better rcafon. Addijan’s Spelt at. 

2. To make purfuit. 

Violent men have fought after my foul. Pf lxxxvi. 14. 
If thy brother’s ox or fheep go affray, it ihall be with thee 
until thy brother feek after it. Deut. xxii. 2. 

3. To apply to; to ufe folicitation. 

All the earth Jought to Solomon, to hear his wifdom. 1 K. 
Unto his habitation fhall ye fee and thither thou (halt 

c ° me - Dcutr. xii. 5. 

4 Jo endeavour after. 

Being a man of experience, he wifhed by wifdcm to order 
that which the young prince fought for by war. KnoUcs. 

1 o Seek. [An adverbial mode of fpecch.j At a lofs; without 
mcafurcs, knowledge, or experience. 

Being brought and transferred from other fervices abroad, 
though they be of good experience in thofc, yet in tliefe they 
will be new to feek ; and before they have gathered experience, 
they (hall buy it with great lofs to his majeify. Speni'er. 

UnpraHis’d, unprepar’d, and (till to feek. Milton. 

But they mifplacc them all; 

And are as much to feek in other things. 

As lie that only can defign a tree. 

Would be to draw a (hipwreck. Rofcommon. 

See'kek. n.f. [trom feek.] One that fecks; an inquirer. 

Though I confefs that in philofophy I’m a feeler, yet can¬ 
not believe that a feeptick in philofophy muff be one in divi- 
,!lt y* Glanv. 

A language of a very witty volatile people, feelers after no¬ 
velty, and abounding with variety of notions. Locke. 

See kso< row. n. f. [feel: and J arrow.] One who contrives to 
give himfelf vexation. 

Afield they go, where many lookers be, 

And thou fekjorr w, Klaius, them among: 

Indeed thou faidft it was thy friend to (ce, 

Strephon, whofe abfence feem’d unto thee long. Sidney. 
To Seel. v. a [ feeder, to feal, French.] To clofe the eyes. 
A term of falconry, the eyes of a wild or haggard hawk 
being for a time feclcd or clofed. 

Now Jhe brought them to fee a feeled dove, who the blinder 
Ihe was, the higher (he (have. Sidney. 

As gentle hind, whofe fides with cruel ftcel 
Through lanced, her bleeding life does rain ; 

While the fad pang approaching (he does feel, 

Brays out her latcft breath, and up her eyes doth feel. F. j 9 . 

Mine eyes no more on vanity (hall feed. 

But feeled up with death (hail have their deadly meed. F. 
Come, feeling night. 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Shakefp. Mdebeth. 
ijiomc ambitious men feem as fereens to princes in mutters of 
danger and envy; for no man will take fuch parts, unlels he 
be like the Jeeled dove, that mounts and mounts, becaufe he 
cannot fee about him. liac.n. 

Since, blinded with ambition, he did foar 
Like a feeled dove, his crime (hall be his punifiiment, 

To be depriv’d of fight. Denham's Sophy. 

To Seel. v. n. [pyllan, Saxon.] To lean on one fide. 

When a (hip feels or rowls in foul weather, the breaking 
loofe of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. Raleigh. 

Seely. adj. [from peel, lucky time, Saxon] 
j. Luckv; happy. 

My feely (heep like well below. 

For they been hale enough and trow'. 

And liken their abode. Spcnfcr. 

2. Silly; foolilh; fimple. Spenfer. 

Peacock and turkie, that nibbles ofF top. 

Are very ill neighbours to feely poor hop. Tujfer. 

To SEEM. v. n. [Jembler, French ; unlcfs it has aTcutonick 
original, as feemty certainly has.] 

1. To appear; to make a (how ; to have fembiance. 

My lord, you’ve loft a friend, indeed; 

And I dare (wear, you borrow not that face 

Of feeming forrow; it is fure your own. Shakefp. II. IV. 

Speak: we will not truft our eyes 
Without our ears: thou art not what thou fern'fi. Shakef. 

So fpake th’ Omnipotent; and with his words 
All feem'd well pleas’d; all feem’d, but were not all. Milton. 
In holy nuptials ty’d ; 

A feeming widow, and a fecret bride. Dryden. 

Obferve the youth 

Pdra&y ferns to fnuft’ the vital air. Dryden s /T.n. 

2. To have the appearance of truth. 

It jeans to me, that the true reafon why wc have fo few 
verfions which are tolerable, is becaufe there are fo few who 
have all the talents requifitc for tranflation. Dryden. 

3. In Shakefpeare, to fern, perhaps fignifies to be beautiful. 

Sir, there (he ftands : 

If aught within that little feeming fubftancc 
May fitly like your grace, 

She’s there, and (he is your’s. Shakefp. King Lear. 


ikefp. CymbcUnt. 


SEE-.- 

4 - It Seems. A phrafe hard to be explained. It fometima 
fignifies that there is an appearance, though no reality but 
generally it is iifcd ironically to condem the thing mentioned 
like the Latin fcilicet , or the old Englifli forfooth. Idirihi 
datur negotii fcilicet. This, it feems, istole mytdfk. 

The earth by thefe, ’tis faid. 

This finglc crop of men and women bred ; 

Who, grown adult, fo chance, it Jiems, enjoin’d. 

DidI maleand female propagate. Blackmore's Creation. 

5- It is fometimes a flight affirmation. 

A prince of Italy, it ferns, entertained his miftrefs upon a 

2 rCat i a . ke ’ ,. . . Addifns Guardian. 

1 lie raven, urgd by fuch impertinence, 

Cjrcw palfionate, it ferns, and took offence. Audi fort. 

He had been a chief magiftrate; and had, it ferns, exe¬ 
cuted that high office juftly and honourably. Atterlury 

It ferns that when firft I was difcovcrcd deeping on the 
ground, the emperor had early notice. * Gulliver, 

6 . Jt appears to he. 

Here s another difeontented paper, 

1-ound in his pocket too ; and this, it feems, 

Rodorigo meant t’ have fent. Shakefp Othello. 

It ferns the camel’s hair is taken by painters for the (kin 
with thfi hair on. Frown's Vulgar Frrrurs. 

Seemer. n.f. [fromfrm.] One that carries an appearance. 

Angelo fcarce confeflcs 
T hat his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more to bread than ftone: hence (hall we fee. 

If pow’r change purpofe, what our f enters be. Shakefpeare. 

See'ming. n.J [from fern.] 

1. Appearance; lhow; fembiance. 

All good feeming. 

By thy revolt, oh hufband, (hall be thought 
But on for villainy. Shakcj 

Give him heedful note; 

And, after, wc will both our judgments join 

In cenfure of his feeming. Shuk. Hamlet. 

2. Fair appearance. 

I* or you there’s rofemary and rue ; thefe keep 
Seeming and favour all the Winter long. Shakefpeare. 

3. Opinion. 

Nothing more clear unto their feeming, than that a new Jc- 
rufalem, being often fpoken of in Scripture, they undoubtedly 
were themfeives that new Jerufalem. Hooker. 

His perfuafive words impregn’d 
With realon to hen:feeming. Milton. 

See'minglv. adv. [from feeming.] In appearance; in (how; 
in fembiance. 

To this her mother’s plot, 

Site, feemingly obedient, likewife hath 

Made promife to the doctor. Shak. Merry Tlivts of IVindf. 

They to their viands fell, not feemingly 
The angels, nor in mift. Milton. 

I have touched upon them, though feemingly collateral to 
my fcope; and yeti think they are more than feemingly fo, 
lince they pertinently illuftrate my defign. Glanv. Scepf. 

The city dame was fo well bred, zsjeemir.gly to take all in 
good part. L'Ef range. 

The king and haughty emprefs, to our wonder, 

If not aton’d, yet feemingly at peace. Dryden. 

This the father feemingly complied with; but afterwards re- 
fufing, the foil was likewife fet afide. Addifn's Freeholder. 

They depend often on remote and feemingly difproportioned 
caufes. Atterbury. 

See'mingNesS. n.f [from feeming.] Blaufibility ; fair ap¬ 
pearance. 

Tlie feemingnefs of thofe reafons perfuades us on the other 
fide. Digby. 

See’mliness. n.f. [from ferny.] Decency; handfomenefs; 
comelinefs; grace; beauty. 

When fubllantialncfs combineth with delightfulnefs, femli- 
mfs with portlincfs, and currentncfs with flayednefs, how can 
the language found other than full of fweetnefs ? Camden. 

SEE'MLY. adj. [ foommeligt , Daiii(h, from foome , Iflandick, 
honour or decency.] Decent; becoming; proper; fit. 

Sufpence of judgment and exercifc of charity were faferand 
femlier foe Chriftian men, than the hot purfuit of thefe con- 
trovcrfics. Hooker. 

I am a woman, lacking wit 

To make a femly aiifwer to fuch perfons. S/alef. Id. \ JR 

The wife fafeft and feem lief by her hufband (lays. Milton • 

May we enjoy 

Our humid produffs, and with femly draughts 
Enkindle mirth and hofpitablc love. Philips* 

See'mly. adv. [from the adjecUvc.] In a decent manner; in 
a proper manner. 

There, femly rang’d in peaceful order, flood 
Ulyfles* arms, now long difus’d to blood. Pops- 

Seen. adj. [from fee.] Skilled; verfed. 

Pctruchio (hall offer me, difguis’d in fober robes, 

To old Baptifta as a fchoolmafter 

Well fen in muftek. Shakefpeare- 

J Noble 
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Noble Boyle, not lefs in nature fen. 

Than his great brother read in dates and men. Dryden. 
Se'eR. n.f. [from jee.] 
j. One who fees. 

Wc are in hopes that you may prove a dreamer of dreams, 
and a Jeer of vifions. Addifons Spectator. 

2. A prophet; one who forefees future events. 

Howfoon hath thy prediction, jeer blaft! 

Meafur’d this tranfient world the race of time, 

it . • n _1 » r» »•/ 


’Till time (land fix’d 


Milton's Paradije Lof , b. xii. 


By day your frighted jeers 
Shall call for fountains to exprefs their tears. 

And wifli their eyes were floods : by night from dreams 
Of opening gulphs, black ftorms, and raging flames. 
Starting amaz’d, (hall to the people (how 
Emblems of heav’nly wrath and myffick types of woe. Pri. 
See'rwoo d. n.f. SccSearwood. Dry wood. 

Caught, like dry Hubble fir’d, or like Jearwood-, 

Yet from the wound enfu’d no purple flood. 

Cut look’d a bubbling mafs of frying blood. Drydnt. 

See'saw. n.f. [from faw.] A receprocating motion. 

His wit all feejaw, between that and this; o 

Now high, now low, now mafler up, now mils, ( 

And he himfelf one vile antithefis. Pope. J 

To See'saw. v. n. [from Jaw. ] 'Bo move with a reciprocating 
motion. 0 

Sometimes they were like to pull John over, then it went 
all of a 1’udden again on John’s fide; fo they went feefawing 
up and down, from one end of the room to the other, dr but. 
To SF.ETH. v. a. preterite I fed or fethed ; part, paff fodden. 

[ j-cosan, Saxon j Joedcn, Dutch.] Ioboii; to decoct in hot 
liquor. 

The Scythians ufed to feeth the flefh in the hide, and fo do 
the northern Irifli. g. en r. r ^ 

Go, fuck the fubtile blood o’ th’ grape, / 

’Till the high fever feth your blood to froth. 

And fo ’(cape hanging. Shakefpeare's Timon. 

Set on the great pot, and feth pottage for the fons of the 
prophets. 2 Kings iv. 

To Seeth. v. 11. To be in a ftate of ebullition; to be hot. 

The boiling baths at Cairbadon, 

Which feth with fecret fire eternally, 

And in their entrails, full of quick brimfton, 

Nourifti the flames, which they are warm'd upon. Fa < 5 > u 
i will make a complimcntal a (limit upon him; for my bufi- 
n zfsfcths. Shakef. Troilus and Crtffda. 

Lovers and madmen have their feething brains, 
ouch (haping fantafics, that apprehend 
More than cool reafon ever comprehends. Shakefpeare. 

vi/h a e fl P m k S I"™! ?T’. W,,iIc the fldh was l^hing, 
v.itn „ flefh-hook, and ftuck it into the pan. 1 Sa ii 

T ”rc c J - f from /^’0 A boiler; a pot. ' 3 * 

J he nrc thus form'd, ("he fets the kettle on; 

Se'cm ent ' Tr’f f Id thc ftone. Dryden. 

; l J ' ^ rench > Jcgmentum, Lat.] A tmure 

ontamed between a chord and an arch of thc circle or fo 
much of the circle as is cut off by that chord. ’ 

for half “ nt ° 3 P r al!el ! phcrC> and fuch as «« under the poles 
•-If a year, fome Jegmenti may appear at any time P a„d 

ucr any quarter, thc fun not fating, but walking round" 

Sit"?. TfffoH 7 » circle. NnJan. 

vity. ’ ' ' L ,r om fgms, Latin.] Sluggiffnefs; inaefi- 

r< Tot?^n - A to fo Latin * Mrcger, French '] 

C a P art> to feparate from others. J 

ration ^rom other/" Fr. from fgregate.] Sepa- 

What (hall wc hear of this ? 
r—’A fgregation of the ( urkifli fleet; 
for do but ftand upon thc foaming (hore, 

power, ; to"*-} levelled with large 

s /wPr] A ^ 

a territory. U n g»wte, Fr. [com feignur.] A lordfhip ; 
by incroa cEthe d go?2 EnelSi 3 ' C ° Untr) ’ 5 ^ 


... - o-' “i'"** *■ 

VVere you not reftor’d 


Spenfer 


but r»nr i . ^ th c Jcwjr, they have 


feigned huf 1 v uei5 ,a y ctn the Jew* 

fe,v es: which place promh^lamT ^ OVtr them- 
ments which God doth not avow/’ * " ^ 3rc ^n- 

f-g lord oHi 
Davies cn Ireland. 


Seignorage; n.f. [ feignruriage. Ft. from f'gnior.] Autho- 
ritv; acknowledgment of power. 

They brought work to the mint, and a part of the money 
coined to the crown for figmrage. ■ Locke. 

To Se'icnorise. v. a. [from feign er.] To lord over. 

As fair he was as Cytherea’s make, 

As proud as he that fignorifth hell. Fairfax. 

SEINE, n.f. [j-ejne, Saxon; fine, ferine, feme, French.] Ant t 
uled in (idling. 

They have cock-boats for paflengers, and fine boats for 
taking of pilchards. Carozir; 

Se'jner. n.f. [from fine.] A fifter with nets. 

Seiners complain with open month, that thefe drovers work 
much prejudice to thc commonwealth of fifhermen, and reap 
(mall gain to themfeives. Carcw's Survey of Cornwal. 

To SEIZE, v. a, [faifr , French.] 

i-lo take pofteflion of; to grafp; to lay hold on ; to faften on.* 
In her fad breaft the prince’s fortunes rowl. 

And hope and doubt alternate feioex her foul. Pope. 

2. To take forcible pofteflion of by law. 

An efeheator of London had arrefted a clothier that was 

outlawed, and fixed his goods. Camden. 

It was judged by the higheft kind of judgment, that he 
ftould be banifhed, and his whole efface confifcated and fixed, 
and his houfes pulled down. Bacon. 

3. To make pofl’effed. 

So th’ one for wrong, the other drives for right: 

As when a griffin, fixed of his prey, 

A dragon fierce encount’reth in his flight, 

1 hrough wildeft air making his idle wav. Fa. J^r/ecn. 

So Pluto, faz'd of Proferpine, convey’d 
To hell’s tremenduous gloom th’ affrighted maid, 

J here grimly fmil d, pleas’d with the beauteous prize. 

Nor envy’d j ovc his funfhine and his (kies. Addif. Cato. 
To Seize, v n. I o fix thc grafp or thc power on anv thing, 
h aireft Cordelia, 

Thee and thy virtues here I fixe upon : 

Be’t lawful I take up what’s caff away? Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Where there is a defign of fupplanting, that neceflarily re¬ 
quires another of acculing: even Jezebel projefls not to feize 
on Naboth’s vineyard without a precedent charge. Dec. of Piety. 
Seizin, n.f. [faifme, French.] 

1. [In law.] Is of two forts: feifn in fa#, and feifin in law: 

oijiri m (act, is when a corporal pofleflion is taken : feifin in 
Jaw, is when fomething is done which the law accountcth a 
Jeiftn, as an mrolment. This is as much as a right to lands 
and tenements, though thc owner be by wront^diffeized of 
them. 0 ci 

2. J lie atfl of taking pofteflion. 

Every indulged (in gives Satan livery and feifin of his heart, 
and a power to difpofe of it as he pleafes. Decay of Piety. 

Sejm is the fame in the canon Jaw as livery and feifin at the 
common law. p 

3 - 11 » polluted. ‘ P ‘ nr *"- 

Many recoveries were had as well by heirs as fuccelTors of 
th efixm ot their predeceftors. u„r 

Seizure, n.f [from fixe.] 

1. I he act of feizing. 

2. I he thing feized. 

Sufficient that thy pray’rs are heard, and death, 

J hen due byTentence when thou did’ff tranfgrefs. 

Defeated of his je zure, many days 

, thee of grace. ' ' Milton's Paradife Lofb 

j. The a£tof taking forcible pofieflion. ^' 

W 1 b . y L a . nds » aiad al1 thin g s ftat thou do’ft call thine, 
r °! t "f azure p fio we feize into our hands. Shakefpeare 

of ,he whole l0m ' h ° mi,raai " cJ a antJ poiliffion 

Henry continued to burn protclfants, after he had cafOOF 
Ft , l,is {'T' revenues cannot ire 

4. ° f ,hc ch “ rch ' s libcnp - 

< j! a)l f. hefc hant!s > ft lately purg’d of blood, 

Make | MS JT " 1 ? ^'/Ptare: 

maicc o cr thy honour by a deed of truft, 

5. Catch. 81 ^ mSj ' izure of the mi S h T wealth. Dryden. • 

up^nit herCbCn ° fuddcn/ " Wof 3 lapfed O’UaWe to play 

s «Zo T "- 

cl'// nov, I he fame with uncouth. 

lift' f 7 '’ '"''I* more «ee'n pel- 

I mil rarely. Seiran is (uppofed to be contrail, ,! f! 

rel^n, or pclb, rare, and when, Saxon 

S ^ J not’otatT'not't: 

7 ° nc * a "'' ordi- 

Iton, who giveth me,, advice to feek w’,fd„"m 
which pardoning graced 

’W’here 
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\V here the flight of fancy is managed with good judgment, 
the feidomer it is feen it is the more valuable. Grew. 

Se ldomness. n.f [from feldom.'] Uncommonnefs j infre¬ 
quency ; rarenefs; rarity. Little ufed. 

Degrees of well-doing there could be none, except perhaps 
in the Jeldomnefs and oftennefs of doing well. Hooker. 

Se ldshown. adj. [Jeld and Jhown. J Seldom exhibited to 
view. 

Seldfmvn flamins 

_ amo,, g l be popular throngs. Shakefp. Cortolanus. 

To SELL C I. v. a. [feleitu., Latin.J 1 o chufe in preference 

to others rejected. 

I he lootmen, feledied out of all the provinces, were greatly 
diminilhed, being now fcarce eight thoufand flrong. Kuo.les. 
The pious chief 

A hundred youths from all his train fe’efts. Dryden. 

Sele'ct. adj. [from the verb.J Nicely chofen; choice; culled 
out on account of fuperiour excellence. 

To the nuptial bow’r 

I led her, blufhing like the morn: all heav’n. 

And happy conftellations, on that hour 

Shed their felediejl influence. Milton's Parad. LoJI. 

Seledi from vulgar herds, with garlands gay, 

A hundred bulls al'cend the facred way. Prior. 

Sele'ctiow n.f. [feted!io, Lat. from filet 7 .J The a£t of 

culling or chufing ; choice. 

While we linglc out fevcral dilhes, and rejc£t others, the 
feledlion feems but arbitrary. Brown s Vulgar Err cut s. 

Shlv cts'ESS. n.f. [from J cleft.] Theflateof being fcledl. 
Sele'ctor. r.f [fsors\ J'eteft J He who felects. 
Selenogra'phical. J adj [jfelenographique, Fr. from felenogra- 
Selenogra'imiick. ) phy. J belonging to fclenography. 
Selenography. n.f. [ Jelenographie, F r. and ygoitpu.] 

A defeription of the moon. 

Hevdius, in his accurate fe’enogra'hy, or defeription of the 
moon, hath well tranflated the known appellations of regions, 
fcas, and mountains, unto the parts of that luminary. Brown. 
SELF, pron.un. plur .felves. [filing Gothick ; yyljr, yylpa. Sax. 
felf J'e.'ve, Dutch.] 

t. Its primary fignification feems to be that of an adjedtive: 
very j particular; this above others; fometimes, one’s own. 
Shoot another arrow that felf way 
Which you did fhoot the firlt. Sha~efp. Mereh. of Ven. 

The cruel minifters, by// and violent hands, 

Took oft' her life. Shakef eare. 

On thefe ft f hills the air is fo thin, that it is not fulficient 
to bear up the body of a bird. Raleigh. 

At that felf moment enters Palamon 
The gate of V enus. Dryden. 

2 . It is united both to the perfonal pronouns, and to the neu¬ 
tral pronoun it , and is always added when they are ufed reci¬ 
procally, or return upon themfelves : as, / did not hurt him, 
he hurt himfelf; the people hijs me, but I clap myfelf; thou Lvejl 
thyfelf, hough the world /corns thee. 

Self is that confcious thinking thing, which isfenfibleorcon- 
feious of pleafurc and pain, capable of happinefs and mifery, 
and fo is concerned for it jef, as far as that confcioufnefs ex¬ 
tends. Locke. 

3. It is fometimes ufed emphatically in the nominative cafe : as, 
myfelf will decide it; I myfelf will come; himfelf lhall revenge 
it. This ufeof J'elf thus compounded, without the pronoun 
perfonal, is chiefly poetical. 

4. Compounded with him , a pronoun fubftantive, fef is in ap¬ 
pearance an adjective: joined to my, thy, our , your, pronoun 
adjectives, it feems a fubftantive. Even when compounded 
with him it is at laft found to be a fubftantive, by its variation 
in the plural, contrary to the nature of Englifh adjectives, as 
himfelf themfelves. 

5. R.yfeif, himfelf themfelves , and the reft, may, contrary to 
the analogy of my, him, them, be ufed as nominatives. 

6. It often adds only emphafis and force to the pronoun with 
which it is compounded. 

Next to the knowledge of God, this knowledge of our 
felves feems mod worthy of our endeavour. Halt. 

The fondnefs we have for felf, and the relation which other 
things have to our felves , furnilhes another long rank of pre¬ 
judices. Halts. 

7. It fignifics the individual, as fubjedfc to his own contem¬ 
plation or action. 

'1 he fpark of noble courage now awake. 

And drive your excellent J'elf to excel Fairy Queen. 

Since confcioufnefs always accompanies thinking, and it is 
that that makes every one to be what he calls felf and thereby 
diftinguifbes himfelf from all other thinking things; in this 
. alone conftlls perfonal identity, i. e. the famenefs of a rational 
being. Locke. 

It is by the confcioufnefs it has of its prefent thoughts and 
actions, that it is felf to it felf now, and fo will be the fame 
felf as far as the fame confcioufnels can extend to actions pnft 
or to come. Locke. 

8. It is much ufed in compofition, which it is proper to explain 
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by a train of examples. It is to be obferved, that its compi* 
fttion in Shakefpeare is often harfh. ™ 

Then held lire her tongue, and caft down a //accufin* 
look, finding that in her felf fhe had ihot out of the bow 0 f 
her affedtion a more quick opening of her mind, than (he 
minded to have done. Si dm 

Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy mift 
Of our fef- love, fo paffions do deceive, 

We think they hurt when moft they do aflift. Sidney, 

’Till Strephon’s plaining voice him nearer drew, 

Where by his words his Jef- like cafe he knew. Sidney. 

Ah ! where was firlt that cruel cunning found, 

To frame of earth a veflcl of the mind, 

W here it fhould be to /r/-deftrudtion bound ? Sidney. 

Before the door fat Jef- confuming care, 

Day and night keeping wary watch and ward. Fa Queen. 
My ftrange and J'elf- abufe. 

Is the initiate fear that wants hard ufe. Shakef. Macbeth. 
I have heard fo much. 

And with Demetrius thought t’ have fpoke thereof; 

But being over-full of felf- affairs. 

My mind did lofe it. Sbakrjp. Midfum. Night's Dream. 
Nor know I aught 

By me that’s faid or done amifs this night, 

Unlefs //charity be fometimes a vice. 

And to defend ourfclves ic be a fin, 

When violence aflails us. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

He walks, and that felf chain about his neck. 

Which he forfwore. Shakepeare. 

It is in my power, in one fef- born hour, 

To plant and o’erwhelm cuftom. Shakejp. JVir.uRs Tale. 

His treafons will fit blufhing in his tace, 

Not able fo endure the fight of day. 

But ///affrighted tremble at his fin. Shah. Rich. II. 

The ftars above us govern our conditions; 

Etfe one fe /'-mate and mate could not beget 

Such different ifliies. Shakefpeare. 

I’m made of that //-metal as my filler. 

And prize me at her worth. Sbak. King Lear. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft onefliafr, 

I Ihot his fellow of the //-fame flight 
The //-fame way, with more advifed watch, 

To find the other forth. Shakefpeare. 

He may do fome good on her: 

A peevifti //-will’d harlotry it is. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 

But left myfelf be guilty of f If- wrong. 

I’ll ftop mine ears againft the mermaid’s fong. Shakefpeare. 

He conjunct and flatt’ring his difpleafure, 

Tript me behind: being down, inlultcd, rail’d. 

Got praifes of the king. 

For him attempting who was//-fubdu’d. Shakefpeare. 

ThcEverlafting fixt 

His canon ’gainft//-flaughter. Shak. Hamlet. 

Know if his laft purpofe hold. 

Or whether fince he is advis’d by aught 
To change the courfe? He’s full of alteration. 

And felf- reproving. Shakef. King Lear. 

More or lefs to others paying. 

Than by felf- offences weighing ; 

Shame to him whofc cruel ftriking, 

Kills for faults of his own liking! Shahefpeart. 

Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof, 

Confronted him with//caparifons. 

Point againft point rebellious, arm’gainft arm. 

Curbing his lavifli fpirit. Shak. Macbeth. 

Sctf-love, my liege, is not fo vile a fin 
As//negledting. Shakef. H-.r.ry V. 

Anger is like 

A full hot horfc, who, being allow’d his way. 

Sc/mettle tires him. Shakefpeare. 

His lords defirc him to have borne 
His bruifed helmet and his bended fword 
Before him through the city; he forbids it. 

Being free from vainnefs and//-glorious pride. Shakejp. 
You promis’d 

To lay afidc felf- harming heavinefs, _ 

And entertain a cheerful difpofition. Shakef Rich. !'*• 

In their anger they flew a man, and in their Jetf-v>'\\\ they 
digged down a wall. Gen. xh*- * 

i he moft ordinary caufe of a finglc life is liberty, efpecia y 
in certain fi/f-p eafingand humorous minds, which are lolen* 
fiblc of every reftraint as to think their girdles and garters to 
be bonds and fhackles. Btuon. 

Haft thou fet up nothing in competition with God, n° 
pride, pleafure, profit, Jef- love, or//intcreft of thy ^ 

Up through the fpacious palace pafied fhc, 

To where the king’s proudly icpcled head, 

If any can be foft to tyranny, 

And //-tormenting fin, had a foft bed. Craja • 

With 
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With a joyful wiliingnefs thefe //-loving reformers took 
poflcflion of all vacant preferments, and with reluctance others 
parted with their beloved colleges and fubfiftence* TValton. 
Repent the fin ; but if the punifhment 
Thou can’ft avoid, fef- prefervation bids. 

Him fa ft fleeping foon he found. 

In labyrinth of many a round //-roll’d. 

Oft times nothing profits more 
Than//-efteern, grounded on juft and right, 

Well manag’d. Milton’s Paradife LoJI. 

^//-knowing, and from thence 
Magnanimous, to correfpond with heav’n. Milton. 

So virtue giv’n for loft, 

Depreft and overthrown, as feem’d. 

Like that//-begotten bird, 

In th’ Arabian woods emboft. 

That no fecond knows nor third. 

And lay ere while a holocauft. 

From out her aftiy womb now teem’d. Milton's Agonijl. 

He furrows now, repents; and prays contrite. 

My motions in him: longer than they move. 

His heart I know how variable and vain, 

Sr/-left. 

Seneca approves this //homicide. 

Thyfelf from flatt’ring//conceit defend. 

Nor what thou do’ft not know, to know pretend. Denham. 

Man’s that favage bcaft, whofe mind, 

From reafon to //love declin’d, ( 

Delights to prey upon his kind. Denham. } 

Farewei, my tears; 

And my juft anger be no more confin’d 
I 0 vain complaints, or //devouring filence. Denham. 

They are yet more mad to think that men may go to reft 
by death, though they die in //murder, the greatelt fin. 

Grauut’s Bills of Mortality. 
Are not thefe ftrange felf- delufions, and yet attefted by 
common experience? South's Sermons. 

If the image of God is only fovercignty, certainly we have 
been hitherto much miftaken, and hereafter are to beware of 
making ourfelves unlike God, by too much felf- denial and 

hu "' ilit y- South's Sermons. 

If a man would have a devout, humble, fin-abhorring,//- 
denying frame of fpiritj he cannot take a more efficacious 
courfe to attain it than by praying himfelf into it. South. 

Let a man apply himfelf to the difficult work of//exa¬ 
mination by a ftridt ferutiny into the whole eftate of his 

r 1 r .r • n , South's Sermons. 

.1 fata!//-impofturc, fuch as defeats the defign, and de- 
firoys the force of all religion. South's Sermons. 

When he intends to bereave the world of an illuftrious 
perRm, he may caft him upon a bold //opinioned phyfician, 
worfe than his diftemper, who lhall make a fhift to cure him 

I NfJl fT*' ?- r • j South's Sermons. 

i'eglect of friends can never be proved rational, ’till we 

prove the perfon ufing it omnipotent and felf-l efficient, and 

P as .. ca L n ncver need any mortal affiftance. South 

bee7 a !?, h r an 'T’ “ W a" a$ divijie > /^-murder has ever 
been agreed on as the greateft crime. Temtle. 

A//-conceited fop will fwallow any thing. L'E/haime 

from Atrcus though your ancient lineage came; 6 ’ 

* et my//confcious woith, your high renown, 

our virtue, through the ncighb’ring nations blown. Dryd. 

/..« • ” S glV f! 1 L ou a11 the commendation which his Ulf- 
fumciency could afford to any. n/jL 

Below yon fphere * 

1 here hangs the ball of eaith and water mixt, 
sterner d „,d u„mo.U Drydtn'i Suk »/ 

B ' , “ ra “' , V hel ; b ".' 1 ' f '™' wher things, 
from himfelf the phoenix only fprings; 

*'/- orn, begotten by the parent flame 

In which he burn’d another and the fame. Dryden 

Flew Iff firC - that (honc fo bright, n 

lew oft all fudden with extinguiffi’d lielu 

tu ™ d /•//-kmdled, and renew’d the blaze Dryden 

• by * e !r 

f« another rieht m^’is HZ ’ " WC ‘ lkc “P on ® 

1 as juftly accountable for any aaion ,1, LeC **‘ • 

II ec, appropriated to me now by tins fel/ cani'r' ) car ^ 

am for what I did the laft moment. ^‘ Confcit,u ^e6, as I 

it is immSS|ypTac^ C b c a £ eeing °u fidc wkhtho{ * ^ 

,tos of if 
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cth without, any caufe, that is, hath the power of exiftend* 
in himfelf, cannot be without the power of any poffible exift- 
ence. Grcue's Cojtn. Saer. 

Body cannot bc//exiftent, becaufe it is not //movent; 
for motion is not of the eflence of body, becaufe we may 
have a definitive conception of body, abftra< 5 ted from that of 
motion : wherefore motion is fomething elfe befides body, and 
fomething without which a body may be conceived to exift. 

Grew's Cof mol. Sac. 

Confidence, as oppofed to modefty, and diftinguifhed from 
decent afturance, proceeds from //-opinion, occafioned by 
ignorance or flattery. Collier of Confidence . 

Bewilder’d J, my author cannot find, ~i 

’Till fome firft caufe, fome//exiftent mind, 

'Who form’d, and rules all nature, is affign’d. 

If a firft body may to any place 
Be not determin’d in the boundlefs fpace, 

’Tis plain it then may abfent be from all; 

Who then will this a//exiftence call ? 

Shall nature, erring from her firft command, 
■SV/prefervation fall by her own hand ? 

Low nonfenfe is the talent of a cold phlegmatick temper: 
a writer of this complexion gropes his way .foftly amongft 
//contradiction, and grovels in abfurdities. Addijon. 

1 his fatal hypocrify and //-deceit is taken notice of in 
thefe words, Who can underltand his errours? Cleanfe thou 
me from fecret faults. Addifon's Spedlator. 

The guilt of perjury is fo //evident, that it was always 
reckoned amongft the greateft: crimes, by thofe who were 
only governed by the light of reafon. Addifon. 

•SV/fufticiency proceeds from inexperience. Addijon. 

.. Men had better own their ignorance than advance doftrines 
which are f If-con t rad iil ory. SpcElator. 

Light, which of all bodies is neareft allied to fpirit, is alfo 
moft diftufive and //communicative. Norris. 

Thus we fee in bodies, the more of kin they are to fpirit in 
fubtilty and refinement, the more fpreading are they and felf- 
diffufive. Norris. 

God, who is an abfolute fpiritual a£t, and who is fuch a 
pure light as in which there is no darknefs, muft needs be in¬ 
finitely //imparting and communicative. Norris. 

Every animal is confcious of fome individual,//moving, 
//-determining principle. Pope and Arbuthn. Mart. Scribe 
Nick does not pretend to be a gentleman : he is a tradef- 
man, a//-feeking wretch. Arbuthn. John Bull. 

By the bl^ft of //-opinion mov’d, 

We wffh to charm, and feek to be belov’d. Prior. 

Living and undemanding fubftances do moft clearly 
demonftrate to philofophical inquirers the neceftary felf- 
cxiftence, power, wifdom, and beneficence of their maker. 

T , . _ _ Bentley's Sermons. 

it can intrjnfically ftir itfelf, and either commence or 
alter its courfe, it muft have a principle of//-activity, which 

“ !^. and f 5 nfc - Bentley’s Sermons. 

, . J , h ‘ s dei . ire of PXjftencc is a natural affeaion of the foul; 
tis/■/-prefervation in the higheft and trueft meaning. Bentley. 
/-//-r ^ phl ofophers ’ andev «i the Epicureans, maintained the 
//•fuffiiciency of the Godhead, and feldom or never facrificcd 

at . ... Bentley’s Sermons. 

Matter is not endued with//-motion, nor with a power to 
alter the courfe in which it is put: it is merely paiiive, and 
muft ever continue in that ftate it is fettled in. Che-r.e 

I took not arms, ’till urg’d by//-defence, 

T^e cldeft law of nature. Rowe's Ambit. Stepmother. 

His labour and ftudy would hat e fhewn his early rniftakes, 
and cured him of //flattering delufions. ' Watu 

' but vvhhTV 0 in f ra01 an d//-fufficie,it manner; 

wii“r!;r s p '" d “ <: ' o " divi,,c 

m *#'***> 

I heard in Crete, this iftand’s name; 

C / Cte ’ native foil > 1 

or//-baniOi d thence. Pnnr\n^ !T 

I doom, to fix the gallant fhip, 

A mark of vengeance on the fable deep ; 

I o warn the thoughtlefs //confiding train. 

No more unheens’d thus to brave the'main. 

H hat is loofc Jove ? a tranfient guft 

A vapour fed from wild delire, 

A wand ring//confuming fire. p 

In dubious thought the king awaits, 

And//coDfidenng, as he Hands, debates. Pot> . 

By mighty Jove’s command, 1 

Lnw.llmghavei trod this pleafingland ; 

Such^iength*ot* ocean'^ WCdr> ’ W ° uld rwCC P 
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They who reach Parnaffus’ lofty crown. 

Employ their pains to fpurn fome others down; 

And while felf- love each jealous writer rules, 

Contending wits become the (port of fools. Pape. 

It may be thought that Ulyffes here is too oftentatious, and 
that he dwells more than modefty allows upon his own accom- 
plilhments; butyr//-praife is fometimes no fault. Broome. 

No wonder fuch a fpirit, in fuch a (ituation, is provoked 
beyond the regards of religion or Jelf- conviction. Swift. 

Selfheal. n.J. [btunello, Latin.] A plant. The fame with 
Sanicle, which fee. 

Se lfish. adj. [from Jelf] Attentive only to one’s own inte¬ 
reft ; void of regard for others. 

What could the moll alpiring felffh man defire more, were 
he to form the notion of a being to whom he would recom¬ 
mend himfelf, than fuch a knowledge as can difcover the leaft 
appearance of perfection, and fuch a goodnefs as will propor¬ 
tion a reward to it ? Addifon's Spectator. 

Baffions, though felffh, if their means be fair, 

Lift under reafon, and deferve her care ; 

Thofe that imparted court a nobler aim, 

Exalt their kind, and take fome virtue’s name. Pope. 

Se'i.fishness. n.f [from felfjh .] Attention to his own in- 
tereft, without any regard to others ; felf-lovc. 

1 his fublimer love, being, by an intimate conjunction with 
its objeCt, throughly refined from all bafe drofs of felfjhnefs 
and intereft, nobly begets a perfeCt fubmiffion of our wills to 
the will of God. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

Se'lfishly. ado. [from felffh.] With regard only to his own 
intereft; without love of others. 

He can your merit felfijhly approve. 

And fliew the fenfe of it without the love. Pope. 

Se'lfsame. adj. [felf and fame.] Numerically the fame. 

I have no great caufe to look for other than the felf-fame 
portion and lot, which your manner hath been hitherto to lay 
on them that concur not in opinion with you. Hooker, Pref. 

Elight purfu’d one way the felf-fame hour. Milton. 

I have been bafe, 

Bafe cv’n to him from whom I did receive 
All that a fon could to a parent give: 

Behold me punilh’d in the felf-Jame kind; 

Th’ ungrateful does a more ungrateful find. Dryden. 

Se'liqn, n.f. [felio, low Latin ] A ridge of land. Ainfw. 

Seel, pronoun, [for felf] Sell is retained in Scotland for felf, 
and fells in the plural for felves. 

They turn round like grindle-ftones. 

Which they dig out fro’ the dells. 

For their bairns bread, wives and fells. Ben. Jobnfort. 

Sell. n. f. [felle, French; fella, Latin.] A faddle. 

Turning to that place, in which 
He left his lofty fteed with golden fells. 

And goodly gorgeous barbes, him found not there. F. £>u. 

To SELL. v. a. [yyllan, Saxon; fe/a, Iflandick.J To give 
for a price; the word correlative to buy; to vend. 

The Midianites fold him unto Egypt, unto Potiphar. Gen. 
Let us fell him to the Ifhmaelites. Gen. xxxvii. 27. 

The firft tenth part I gave to the fons of Aaron, and another 
I fold away. Tob. i. 7. 

All the inns and publick houfes are obliged to furnilh them- 
felves with corn, which is fold out at a much dealer rate than 
'lis bought up. Addijon on Italy. 

You have made an order that ale fhould be fold for three 
half-pence a quart. Swift. 

To Sell. v. n. To have commerce or traffick with one. 

I will buy with you, fell with you; but I will not cat with 
you. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Confult not with a buyer of felling. Eccluf. xxxvii. 11. 

Se'llanber. n.f. A dry fcab in a horfe’s hough or paf- 
tern. Ai/fworth. 

Se'ller. n.f. [from fell.] The perfon that fells; vender. 

To things of fale a feller's praife belongs. Shakefpeare. 
The name of the agent, of the feller , notary, and wit- 
neffes, are in both inftruments. Addifon on Italy. 

Se'lvage. n.f. [Of this word I know not the etymology. 
Skinner thinks felvage is faid as falvage, from its faving the 
cloath.] The edge of cloath where it is clofed by compli¬ 
cating the threads. 

Make loops of blue upon the edge of the one curtain from 
the Jelvage in the coupling. Ex. xxvi. 4. 

Selves. The plural of fef. 

Confcioufnefs being interrupted, and we lofing fight of 
our paft felves, doubts are raifed whether we are the fame. Locke. 

SE'MBLABLE. adj. [ femblable, French.] Like; refembling. 

Then be abhorr'd 

All feafts, focieties, and throngs of men ! 

His femblable, yea himfelf, Timon difdains. Shakefpeare. 
With femblable reafon we might expeCt a regularity in the 
winds. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

Se'mblabi.v. adv. [from femblable ] With refemblance. 

A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 

Semblally furnilh’d like the king himfelf. Shakefp. H. IV. 


SEM 

Sf.'mblance. n.f. [femblanee, Fr. from femblant. ] . 

1. Likenefs ; refemblance; fimilitude; reprefentation. 

Solicit Henry with her wond rous praife ; 

Bethink thee on her virtues, that furmount 
Her natural graces, that extinguilh art: 

Repeat their femblanee often. ~ Shakefpeare. 

She’s but the fign and femblanee of her honour: 

Behold how like a maid (he bluftics here! 

O, what authority and fhew of truth 
Can cunning fin cover itfelf withal! Shakefpeare 

He with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not fubftance, gently rais’d 
I heir fainting courage, and dilpell’d their fears. Milton 
1 his laft effort brought forth the opinion, that thefe bodies 
are not what they feein to be; that they are no (hells, but 
mere fportings of active nature, and only femllunces or imita¬ 
tions of (hells. IVioduiatd. 

It is not his meaning that we put on the outward face and 
femblanee of virtue, only to conceal and dil’guile our vice. Roe. 

2. Appearance; (how; figure. 

Be you the foldier; for you likeft are. 

For manly femblanee and for (kill in war. S(en r cr. 

Their femblanee kind, and mild their geftures were, 
Peace in their hands, and friend(hip in their face. Fairfax, 
All that fair and good in thy divine 
Semblance, and in thy beauty’s heav’nly ray. 

United I beheld. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

SE'MBLAN F. adj. [femblant, French.] Like; refembling; 
having the apperanccof anything. Little ufed. 

In del’pite of age, of impious flame. 

And eating time, thy pidlure, like thy fame. 

Entire may laft ; that as their eyes furvey 
The femblant (hade, men yet unborn may fay, 

Thus great, thus gracious look’d Britannia’s queen; 

Her brow thus fmooth, her look was thus ferene. Prior. 
Se'mblant. n.f. Show; figure; refemblance; reprefenu- 
tion. Not in ufe. 

Her purpofe was not fuch as (he did feign, 

Ne yet her perfon fuch as it was feen ; 

But under fimpleftievv, and femblant plain. 

Lurks falfe Dueffa, fecretly unfeen. Fairy Succn. 

Full lively is the femblant, tho’ the fubftance dead. Spenf. 
Se'mblative. adj. [from femblant.] Suitable; accommodate; 
fit; refembling. 

Diana’s lip 

Is not more fmooth and ruby 5 thy fmnll pipe 
Is as the maiden’s organ, (brill and found; 

And all is femblative a woman’s part. Shah. ’Twelfth Night. 
To Se'mble. v.n. [fembler, French.] Toreprcfent; to make 
a likenefs. Little ufed. 

Let Europe, fav’d, the column high eredf, 

Than Trajan’s higher, or than Antonine’s, 

Where JembEng art may carve the fair effect. 

And full atchievement of thy great defigns. Prior. 

SEMI. n.f. [Latin.] A word which, ufed in compofition, 
fignifies half: as femieircle, half a circle. 

Se'miannular, adj. [femi and annulus, a ring.] Half round. 
Another boar tu(k, fomewhat llendcrcr, and of a jemian- 
nutar figure. Grew’s Mufacum. 

Se'mibref n.f [femibreve, French ] 

Semibref is a note in mufick relating to time, and is the laft 
in augmentation. It is commonly called the mailer-note, or 
meafurc-note, or time-note, as being of a certain determinate 
meafure or length of time by itfelf; and all the other notes ot 
augmentation and diminution are adjufted to its value. Hams. 
He takes my hand, and as a ftiil which (lays 
A femibref, ’twixt each drop, he niggardly. 

As loth to enrich me, fo tells many a lye. D’-’ine. 

Semici'kcle. n f. [f micirculus, Lat. femi and circle.] A halt 
round; part of a circle divided by the diameter. 

Black brows 

Become fome women beft, fo they be in a femieircle, 

Or a half-moon, made with a pen. Sbakefptort. 

Has he given the lye 
In circle, or oblique, or femieircle. 

Or direct parallel ? Shaiefpea<t. 

The chains that held my left leg gave me the liberty or 
walking backwards and forwards in a femieircle. Swjt. 

Semici rclc d. Xadj. [femi and circular.] Half round. 
Semicircular, ) j J 

The firm fixure of thy foot would give an excellent mo¬ 
tion to thy gait, in a femicinied farthingale. Shaiejpeart. 

The rainbow is caufcd by the rays of the fun falling upon * 
rorid and oppofite cloud, whereof lome reflected, others re¬ 
fracted, beget the femicircular variety we call the rainbow. 

J Breton's Vulgar Errours. 

The feas are inclofed between the two fmtcircular mo es 
that furround it. fan on Italy. 

Semico'lon. n f. [femi and xwAov.] Half a colon ; a p 0ll) 
made thus [;] to note a greater paufc than that of a comma. 

Semidia'meter. 
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c.yiDiVAtETER. n ‘f‘ f f e ' ut a,) d diameter J Half the line 
which, drawn through the centre of a circle, .divides it into 
two equal parts ; a (freight line drawn from the circumference 
to the center of a circle. 

Their difference is as little confiderablc-as a femi diameter of 
the earth in two mcafures of the higheft heaven, the one 
taken from the furface of the earth, the other from its centre: 
the difproportion is juft nothing. More. 

The force of this inftrument confifts in the difproportion 
of diffance betwixt the femid'ameter of the cylinder and the 
fmhiiameter of the rundle with the fpokes. IVHkins. 

SrMimAPHANE'iTY. n.f. [femi and diaphaneity.] Half 
tranfparency; imperfect tranfparency. 

The tranfparency or femidibphaneity of the fuperficial cor- 
pufclcs of bigger bodies may have an intereft in the produc¬ 
tion of their colours. Boyle on ,olours. 

Semidia’phANOUS. ailj [femi and diaphanous.] Half tranf- 
parent; imperfectly tranlparent. 

Another plate, finely variegated with a fmidiatheinous grey 
or Iky, yellow and brown IV.odwen d on Foffls 

Se'midoublf. n.f. [femi and double.] In the Romitb bre¬ 
viary, fuch offices and leaft as are celebrated with Ms tolem- 
nity than the double ones, but yet with more than the (i ;!e 
ones. ^ . ... paiiej' 

Semiflo'sculous. adj. [femi and flf cuius, Latin.] F vmg 
a femi floret. , u :^ 

Se'mifloret. n.f [femi and floret. ] Among flor ills, .in 
half (lourilh, which is tubulous at the beginning like a floret, 
and afterwards expanded in the form of a tongue. Bailey. 
Semifluid, adj. [femi and fluid,] ImperffcStly fluid. 

Phlegm, or petuite, is a fort of femifuid , it being fo far 
(olid that one part draws alon^ feveul other part adhering to 
it, which dotii not happen in a perfedt fluid, and yet no part 
will draw the whole mafs, as happens in a perfect f lid Arb. 
Sf.milu'nar. I adj . [ ftnulunair . e , Fr. femi and tuna , Latin.] 
Semilu nary. J Relembling in form a half moon. 

The eyes are guarded with a femiluhar ridge Grew. 

Sk mi metal, n.f. [femi and metal.] Half metal; imperfedt 

Semimetals are metallick foflils, heavy, opakc, of a bright 
glittering furface, and not malleable under the hammer; fuch 
as quickfilver, antimony, cobalt, with the arfenicks, bifmuth, 
zink, with its ore calamine: to thefe may be added the femi- 
metallick recrements, fuch as tutty and pampholyx. Hill 
Semina lity. n.f. [from femen, Latin.] 

1. I he nature of feed. 

As though there were zfminality In urine, or that, like the 
Led, it carried with it the idea of every part, they foolilhly 
conceive we vtfibly behold therein the anatomy of every par- 

1. Tfe po™ of being produced. •’T* 

Jn thc fad, of wheat there lied, obfcurely the„f 

Seminal ad! r f • t V r ^ rown s yulgar Errours. 

, adj - I' tench ; feminis, Latin.] 

i- belonging to feed. J 

2. Contained in the feed; radical. 

„t„i™ r f ; nfa ncv “ prcfaitcd u, with thofe obvious Omni 

ESS 1 , S| ’ P r nt »■■= fhould neve, h" 

•“« ~ f- 

%.Iid“,t Tee“e ” C" 5 ° f 2 

human Ufe l ° he o°f f thef/m^Jl vir- 

flrong one." ma " aSe 3 f ‘ Ck,y Conftitution , and pttferve a 

i £ Th« A gr(^nd Fr * ^ m, " arIum from fetnino^lAt] 

planted. CrC 3ny 13 ^ own t0 afterwards tranf- 
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The atfi rf 


Produflive of 


planted. 

cut'™!;, tra " f p!=ntu.g trees out of their fmmru,, 

life ,„,Tkfa. ab °"‘ md > fr0m and pi„, them 

2 . The place or oricriml ft i u Mortmurs Husbandry. 

■m iK* s f"? i-fe-gh.. J 

common integument anti i, ■ l 1 ? °/ all > frrvmg for a 
tha t furniflicth forth matter f '"tK ^ C f em . ,ulry or promptuary 
, \ nimal and vegetable bodies. * ° ° nmtlon and increment of 
-v beminal flate. IVocdward. 

contrived them In^1^° firft / . cr ® ated rfle earth, hath wifely 
maintain the intention whcre . the y ^ 

4 ’ °jiginnl; firft Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

5 - Breeding pl ace . n i-. r _ r , . Harvey an the-Plague. 

ar e trah(planted into life duCatiaD ’ from whence fcholars 

It WAo r. . r- . 


Sf. m i n ati - b>. n.f. [ from Jhnino, Latin.] 

-■ fowling . 11 j: • ’ 

Semini'fical. ) adj. [femen and fac'o, Latin ] 

Semini'fick. ) feed. 

We are made to believe, that in the fourteenth year males 
are feminifical and pubefeent; but he that (hall inquire into 
the generality, will rather adhere unto Ariftotle. Brown. 
Seminifica'tion. n f. 

Seminification is the propagation from the feed or Ccminal 
parts. / / ale’s Origin ef Mankind. 

Semiopa'cous. adj. [femi and opacus , Latin.] Half dark. 
Semio aeons bodies are fuch as, looked upon in an ordinary 
light, and not held betwixt it and the eye,- are not wont to be 
diferiminated from the reft of opacous bodies. Bo e. 

Sem pe dal, adj. [Jemi and pedis, Latin.] Containing half a 
foot. 

Semiperspi'cuous. adj. [femi and perfpicutts, Latin.] Half 
tranfparem; imperfectly clear. 

A kind of amethyltine flint, not compofed of cryftals or 
grains^; but one intire mafty (lone, femiperfpicucus, and of a 
pale blue, almoft of the colour of fome cow’s horns. Grew. 
Semio rdinate. n.f. [In conick fixations.] A line diawn 
ar right angles to and biffefled by the axis, and reaching from 
one !e of the fection to another; the half of which Fs pro- 
perlv the femiordinute, but is now called the ordinate Harris. 
Semipellu'cid. adj. [femi and pellucidui^ Latin.] Half clear; 
imp. rfeftly trarifparcnt. 

A ight grey Jemipellucid flint, of much the fame complexion 
with *he common Indian agat. IVodward. 

Se’mi proof, n.f [femi and proof] The proof of a fin<H e 

o cv > ,ertt f- Bailey. 

Sfmic>ua DRATE. I n.f [In aftronomy.] An afpe£t of the 
o miqua Rtile. J planets when diftant from each other forty 
five degrees, or one fign and a half. Bailey. 

Semiqi:aVer, n.f. [In munck.] A note coi tainin^ half the 
quantity of - quaver. 0 j - 

Semiqj'J tv 7 .J. [In aftronomy.] An afpeft of the pla¬ 
ne' er at the diftance of thirty-fix degrees from one an- 

c , B ^b- 

Semise xtile. n.f. [la aftronomy.] A fenhifixth ; an afpeft of 

tr : planets when they are tant from each other one twelfth 

partol a circle, or thirty degrees. Bed ev. 

emisphUrical adj. [femi anJ fpherical] Belonging to 

Q half af C . . Bailey. 

Semisp i ■ e r o id At. adj. [ femi nni fbcroidal] Formed like a 
hair fpherotd. 

Semi 1 e'rtian. n.f. [fnni and tertian.] An ague com¬ 
pounded of a tertian and a quotidian. Bailey. 

T he natural product of fuch a cold moift year are tertians, 
femU, hems, and fon e quartan s. Arhuthmt on A-r. 

Sem 1 tone n f. [jemiton, French.] In mufick, one of the 

degrees of concmuous intervals of concords. Bailev 

E mI O VVEt a " d V f Wtl ] A confonanr which 

mJces.an imperfedt found, or does not demand a total occhi- 
(ion of the mouth. 

When Homer would reprefent any agreeable objeft," he 
makes u(c of the finootheft vowels and moft flowi: » Umi- 

Brocmrs Notes to the oifj.y 

XT7 '/J. c/ ^ an ' dwW ’ Lann ’ that is > 

vem* Wi!1 put out branches two ‘Bree 

jears, but they wrap the root in an oil cloth once in half a 

c/i “ Fr - 4b?’ 

1. Eternal in futurity; having beginni. g, but no end. 

I hofe, though they fuppofe the w rl I not to be eternal 
a parte ante, are not contented to fuppofe it to be / 

t.on of the world to an immeufe antiquity. * 1 ul 

2. In poetry it is ufed fimply for eu rna! 

Should we the long depending fcale afeend 
UF fons and fathers, will it never end ? 
if twill, then muft we through the order run, 

1 o fome one man whofe being ne’er begun; 

If that one man was Jbnpitcrnal, why 

Semp.te'rL.tT ^ d 7 pc p d /"'’, c,e . r dic ; . , OUthmt. 

The future eternity, or fehibiternity of the world 1 

mitted, though the eternity a parte ante be denied’ therf m 
%„ re infinity fa the L^ilon of 

Hale. 

A woman whofe 


of tltegrea^eft^ ° f greateft monarchy, and the a *J '‘ nne . n for U ’ d and tahCwhich 
greatelt men of thewnrld. " together in fcveral folds. 


the greateft men of the worl I m ? narch - v ’ and the f em in a , y 
, In* of coo,, »“.l«hen. HoJ, 

'n sny Chrifiian eonntrv. eworit mffitutedy,ei;,;vr.Vi 

Swift, 


Sf/mstress. n.f. [ yeamej-rre, Saxon. ] A womm 
bufinefs , s to few ; a woman who lives in l.er needle 

and I fWM « mb' .ie 


ftiirts, 
l cy were forced to quilt 

Gulltvef’ j- Travel-. 


ber fix; containing fix. ’ ^ elon g m g to the num- 

SE'NATE. 
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SEN 

SE'NATE. n. f [faiatus, Latin; fatal, French.] An alTcmbly 
of counfcllors; a body of men fet apart to confult for the 
publick good. 

We debafe 

The nature of our feats, which will in time break ope 
The locks o’ th 'fenate, and bring in the crows 
To peck the eagles. Shak. Coriolanus. 

There they (hall found 

Their government, and their great fenate chufe. 

He had not us’d excurfions, fpears, or darts, 

But counfel, order, and fuch aged arts ; 

Which, if our anccftors had not retain’d, 

The fenate' s name our council had not gain’d. 

Callus was Welcom’d to the facred ftrand. 

The fenate rifing to falute their gueft. 

Se'natehoUSE. n.f [ fenate and hoife .] Place 
council. 

The nobles in great carncftnefs arc going 
All to the fenatehoufe ; fome news is come. Shakefpeare. 
Se'nator. n.f. [fenator, Latin; fenateur , French.] A pub¬ 
lick counfellor. 

Mod unwife patricians, 

You grave but recklefs fenators. Shakcfp. Coriolanus. 

As if to ev’ry fop it might belong. 

Like fenators , to cenfure, right or wrong. Granville. 

Senatorial. } ad]. [fenatorius , Lat. Jenatorial , fenatorien ,Fi.] 
Senato'rian. j Belonging to fenators; befitting fenators. 

To SEND. v. a. [fandgan , Gothick; penoan, Saxon ; fendtn, 
Dutch.] 

1. To difpatch from one place to another. 

There fhalt thou ferve thine enemies, which the Lord lhall 
fend againft: thee, in hunger and in thirft. Deutr. xxviii. 48. 
Send our brother with us, and we will go down. Gen. xliii. 
His citizens fent a mefiage after him, faying, we will not 
have this man to reign over us. Lu. xix. 14. 

The meflenger came, and fhewed David all that Joab had 
fer.t him for. 2 Sa. xi. 22. 

My overfhadowing fpirit and might with thee 
I fend along. Milton. 

His wounded men he firft fends off to fliore. Dryden. 

Servants, fent on meffages, flay out fomewhat longer than 
the mefiage requires. Swift. 

2 . To commiflion by authority to go and act. 

There have been commiffions 
Sent down among them, which have flow’d the heart 
Of all their loyalties. Shakef. Henry VIII. 

3. To grant as from a diftant place: as, if God Jend life. 

I pray thee fend me good fpeed this day, and {hew kindnefs 
unto my maftcr. Gen. xxiv. 12. 

O fend out thy light and thy truth ; let them lead me. Pf 

4. To inflidt, as from a diftance. 

The Lord {hall fend upon thee curfing, vexation, and re¬ 
buke, in all that thou fetteft thine hand unto. Deutr. xxviii. 

5. Jo emit; to immit; to produce. 

The water fends forth plants that have no roots fixed in the 
bottom, being almoft but leaves. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory. 

The fenfes fend in only the influxes of material things, and 
the imagination and memory prefent only their pifiures or 
imasres, when the objects themfelves arc abfent. Chcyne. 

6. Todiffufc; to propagate. 

When the fury took her ftand on high, 

A hifs from all the fnaky tire went round : ) 

The dreadful fignal all the rocks rebound. 

And through the Achaian cities fend the found. 

7. To let fly; to caft or {hoot. 

To Send. v. n. 

1. To deliver or difpatch a mefiage. 

I have made bold to fend in to your wife : 

My fuit is that {he will to Defdcmona 
Procure me fome accefs. Sbakefp. Othello. 

They could not attempt their perfedt reformation in church 
and flate, ’till thofe votes were utterly abolilhed; therefore 
they fent the fame d3y again to the king. Clarendon. 

2. To Send for. To require by mefiage to come, or caufc 
to be brought. 

Go with me fome few of you, and fee the place; and then 
you may fend for your fick, which bring on land. Bacon. 
He fent for me ; and, while I rais’d his head, 

He threw his aged arms about my neck, 

And, feeing that I wept, he prefs’d me clofe. 

Se'nder. n.f. [from fend.] He that fends. 

This was a merry mefiage. 

—We hope to make the fender bltifii at it. 

Love that comes too late, 

Like a remorfeful pardon {lowly carried, 

To the great fender turns a four offence. Shakefpeare. 

Beft with the beff, the fender, not the fent. Milton. 
Sene'scence. n.f. [fcnefco , Latin.] The Hate of growing 
old ; decay by time. 

The earth and all things will continue in the flate wherein 
they now are, without the leaf! f nefcence or decay, without 
jariing, diforder, or invafion of one another, IVsodward. 
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Pope 


Dryden. 


Shak. H. V. 


SEN 

Se'neschal. n.f. [fenefchal, French, of uncertain original 1 

x. One who had in great houfes the care of feafts, or domeftirl 
ceremonies. * 

John earl of Huntingdon, under his feal of arms, made fir 
John Arundel, of Trcrice, fenefchal of his houfhold, as well 
in peace as in war Carcw's Survey of Cornual. 

Marfhal d fcaff. 

Serv’d up in hall with fewers and fenefchals ; 

The {kill of artifice, or office, mean! Milton’s Par. Loll 
The fenefchal rebuk’d, in hafte withdrew; 

With equal hafte a menial train purfue. Pope's Odyffa- 

1. It afterwards came to fignify other offices. 

Se'ngreen. n.f. A plant. Ainfmrtb. 

Se'nile. ad], [femits , Latin.] Belonging to old age; confe- 
quent on old age. 

My green youth made me very unripe for a talk of that na¬ 
ture, whofe difficulty requires that it {hould be handled by a 
perfon in whom nature, education, and time have happilv 
matchcd a fenile maturity of judgment with youthful vigour of 

fancy. Boyle on Colours. 

SE'NIOR. n.f [fenior, Latin.] 

1. One older than another; one who on account of longer 
time has fome fuperiority. 

How can you admit your feniors to the examination or al¬ 
lowing of them, not only being inferior in office and calling, 
but in gifts alfo ? IVhhgifn. 

2. An aged perfon. 

A fenior of the place replies, 

Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dryden. 

Senio'rity. n.f. [from fenior.] Elderfhip; priority of birth. 
As in all civil infurredtions the ringleader is looked on with 
a peculiar feverity, fo, in this cafe, the firft provoker has, by 
his feniority and primogeniture, a double portion of the guilt. 

Government of the Tongue. 
He was the elder brother, and Ulyflcs might be configned to 
his care, by the right due to his feniority. Broome, 

Se'nna. n.f. [fata, Latin.] A phyfical tree. 

The flower, for the moll part, confifts of five leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a rofc: 
the pointal afterwards becomes a plain, incurved, bivalve pod, 
which is full of feeds, each being feparated by a double thin 
membrane. The fpecies are three. The third fort, that ulol 
in medicine, is at prefent very rare. Miller. 

What rhubarb, fenna , or what purgative drug. 

Would fcour thefe Englilh hence! Shak. Maoltlb. 

Senna tree is of two forts : the baftard fenna , and the fcor- 
pidn fenna , both which yield a plealant leaf and flower. Alert. 

Se'nnight. n.f. [Contracted from fevnmight. J The fpacc of 
feven nights and days; a week. See Fortnight. 

Time trots hard with a young maid between the contract 
of her marriage and the day it is folemnized: if the interim 
be but a fennight , time’s pace is fo hard that it feems the length 
«f feven years. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Seno'cular. ad). [ feni and oculus, Latin.] Having fix eyes. 
Mod animals are binocular, fpiders odlonocular, and fome 
fen ocular. Derham’s P hy/ico -7 hcohgy. 

SeNsa'tioN. n.f. [fenfation , French; fenfatio, fchool Latin.] 
Perception by means of the fenfes. 

Diverfity of conftitution, or other circumftances, vary the 
fetfations ; and to them of Java pepper is cold. Glanv. Sce[J. 

The brain, diftempered by a cold, beating againft the root 
of the auditory nerve, and protracted to the tympanum, caufes 
the fenfation of noife. 'Harvey on Confumptions. 

'Phis great fourceof mod of the ideas we have, depending 
wholly upon our fenfes, and derived by them to the umier- 
ftanding, I call fenfation. Locke. 

When we are afleep, joy and forrow give us more vigorous 
fenfations of pain or pleafure than at any other time. Addijon. 

The happiefl, upon a fair eftimate, have ftronger fenfitieni 
of pain than pleafure. Rogers. 

SENSE, n.f. [fens, French ; fenfus , Latin.] 

1. Faculty or power by which external objects are perceived; 
the fight; touch; hearing; fmcll; tafte. 

This pow’r is fenje ,• which from abroad doth bring 
The colour, tafte, and touch, and feent, and found, 

The quantity and fhape of ev’ry thing 
Within earth’s centre, or heav’n’s circle found : 

And though things fenfible be nurhberiefs, 

But only five the fenfe’s organs be; 

And in thofe five, aH things their forms exprefsj 
Which we can touch, tafte, feel, or hear or fee. Davitu 
Then is the foul a nature, which contains 
The pow’r of fenfe within a greater povv’r, 

Which doth employ and ufe the fenfes pains; 

But fits and rules wilhin her private bow’r. Defi ' 1, 

Both contain 

Within them ev’ry lower faculty 
Of fenfe , whereby they hear, fee, fmeli, touch, tafte 
Of the five fenf s , two are ufuafly and moll properly <•'« 
the fenfes of learning, as being moft capable of receiving 
munication of thought and notions bv felefled figns; a»< 1 ,c 

HJder’s Element, oj S/tef- 
There s 


mumcation of thought 
are hearing and feeing. 


m- 

lied 
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2 perception by the fenfes; fenfation. 

In a living creature, though never fo great, the fenfe arid 
the affects of any one part of the body inilantly make a tranf- 
curfion throughout the whole. Bacons Batumi Hijlory. 

if wc had nought but fenfe , then only they 
Should have found minds which have their fenfes found; 

Put wifdom grows when fenfes do decay, 

And folly moft in quickcft fenfe is found. 

Such is the mighty fwiftnefs of your mind. 

That, like the earth’s, it leaves the tenfe behind. 

.. Perception of intelleift; apprchenlion of mind. 
i This Bafdius, having the quick fenfe of a lover, took as 
though his miltrefs had given him a fecret repreheniion. Sidn. 
God, to remove his ways from human Jenfe, 

Plac'd heav’n from earth fo far. 

Why haft thou added fenfe of cndlefs woes ? 

а. Senfibility ; quickncfs or keennefs of perception. 

Hefhouid have liv’d. 

Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous fenfe , 

Might in the times to come have ta’en revenge. Sbakefp. 
5. Umicrllanding; foundnel's of faculties; ftrength of natural 
leafon. 

Oppreft nature fleeps: 

This relt might yet have balni’d thy broken fenfes. Shaker. 
God hath endued mankind with powers and abilities, which 
we call natural light and rcafon, and common Jure. Bentley. 
There’s fotnething previous ev’xi to talle; ’tis fet^c. 

Good fenfe, which only is the gil t of heav’n. 

And, though no fciencc, fairly worth the fev’n: 

Aiight within yourfelf you mud perceive; 

J ones and Le Notre have it not to give. Pope. 

б. Realon; reafonable meaning. 

He raves; his words are loofe 
As heaps of fand, and fcattering wide from fenfe: 

You fee he knows not me, his natural father; 

That now the wind is got into his head. 

And turns his brains to frenzy. Dryd. Spanijl) Fryar. 

7. Opinion; notion; judgment. 

1 fpeak my private but impartial fenfe 
With freedom, and, I hope, witiiout offence. Rofommn. 

8. Confcioufnefs; conviiftion. 

in the due fenfe of my want of learning, I only make a 
confeffion of my own faith. ” Dr.den 

9. Moral perception. 

Some are fo harJened in wickcdnefs, as to have no fenfe of 
the moft friendly offices. L’Ejlran*e. 

10. Meaning; import. 

In this Jenfe to be preferved from all fin is not impoffible. 

Hooker, b. v. 

My hearty friends, 

^ ou take me in too dolorous a fenfe. Shakefpeare: 

l his comes out of a haughty preemption, that becaufe we 
arc encouraged to believe that in fome Jenfe all things are made 
for man, that therefore they arc not made at all for tlicm- 
' C v . e f; . Mores Antidote againjl Atheifm. 

All before Richard I. is before time of memory; and what 
u ‘ r ince > is » ln . a legal Jenfe. within the time of memory. Hale. 

n one fenje it is, indeed, a building of gold and lilvcr upon 
the foimdat 10 !) of Chriflianity. Tillotfon. 

j hcn a word has been ufed in two or three fenfes , and has 
made a great inroad for error, drop one or two of thofe fenfes, 
an- leave it only one remaining, and affix the other fenfes or 
ideas to other words. Logick. 

nsfd. pert, [from fenfe.] Perceived by tile fenfes. A word 
not in ufe. 

in| L M th ?, fci r lift tel! mc ’ wh y l!lin s s niuft needs be fo as his 
uulmd^a! fenfes rep re fent them: is lie fure that objects are 
thuwifeyr^,/ by others, than they are by him ? And why 

white to ^ w t lC lUfall ‘ ble CritCriyn? k »*. what £ 
Se W. ? / fi aCk r° nCgr0eS ’ Glanv. Seepf 

Men orl 7 ' ^naMe; judiciou£ 

out of n, T Wlfe Je,jej i\ and in S cnious ’ quote fuch things 

pafs in convcrfation * NcJs - 

i- Wanting fenfb; wanting life; void of all life or perception 

1 he charm and venom, which they drunk, P P 

1 heir blood with fecret filth infeadd hath, 

JJemg d.ftuled through the fenfe ef trunk, 

nat through the great contagion direful deadly flunk. F 9 

T„ M* ‘ W “ IJ Staring. ^ 

V ‘ 5 m . h ' 8 commandment is fulfill’d. Shak. Hamlet 
* ou blocks, you worfe than fenfe.’efs things I V/ 1 > ’ 

, " *- a J- 

• Unf ^u’gi wanting perception. Lo(ie ' 

3. w 

I*™-- tlu, would dclWch "m! V °'"’ d “'“''tlvts undo, , 

1 Clarendon. 
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If we be not extremely foolifh, thanklcfs, or fcnfelef, a great 
joy is more apt to cure forrow than a great trouble is. Taylor. 

The great defign of this authour’s book is to prove this, 
which I believe no man in the world was ever fo fcnfclefs as to 
deny. ’ Tili.tfon. 

She faw her favour was mifplac’d; 

The fellows had a wretched tafte: 

She needs mufl tell them to their face, 

They were a Jen:clefs ftupid race. • Swift. 

Contrary to true judgment; contrary to reafon. 

It is a fenjtlefs tiling, in reafon, to think that one of thefe 
interells can ftand without the other, when, in the very order 
of natural caufes, government is preferved by religion. South. 

Other creatures, as well as monkeys, little wifer than they, 
deftroy their young by fenfelejs fondnefs, and too much em¬ 
bracing- ' Locke. 

5. VV anting fenfibility; wanting quickncfs or keennefs of per¬ 
ception. 

I o draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with an effeminate 
countenance, or that hot-fpurred IJurpaiice in Vir_il, pro- 
ceedeth from -a fcnjelcfs and overcold judgment. Ptacham. 

6. Wanting knowledge; unconfcious. With of. 

J he wretch is drench’d too deep; 

His foul is flupid, and his heart afieep. 

Fatten d in vice; fo callous and fo grofs. 

He fins and fees not, fenjelefs of his lofs. 

Hear this, 

^ ou unhous’d, lawlefs, rambling libertines, 

Senfeiejs of any charm in love, beyond 
Fhe proffitution of a common bed. ■ 

Si. nselessly. adv. [from fenfelejs.] In a fcnfclefs manner ; 
flupid^y; unreafonably. 

If any one fhould be found fo fenfe lefs'y arrogant as to fup- 
pofe man alone knowing and wife, but yet the produdl of 
mere ignorance and chance, and that all the reft of the uni- 
verfe ailed only by that blind hap-hazard, I {ball leave with 
h:m that very rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully. Locke. 
senselessness, n . f . | from Jenfclej ,.] folly; unreafonable- 
nefs ; abfurdity ; ftupidity. 

7 he fcnjelejjrujs of the tradition of the crocodile’s moving 
lus upper jaw, is plain from the articulation of the occiput 
with the neck, and the nether jaw with the upper. Grew. 
sensibility, n.f. [fenftbilite, French.J 

1. Quicknefs of fenfation. 

Modefly is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the foul: 
tt is fuch an exquifitc fenfibility , as warns a woman to fliun the 
iirft appearance of every thing hurtful. Addijon’s Spectator. 

2. Quicxnefs of perception. 

Sensible, adj. {fenfible, French ; fenfilis, Latin.] 

1. Having the power of perceiving by the fenfes. 

' ’ °. u “ y° ur camhrick were as jcnjible as your finger, that 
you might leave pricking it for pity. Shakefpeare. 

I heie he thofe difeourfes of God, whofe cffeils thofe that 
ive witnefs m tjicmlelves; the fenfible in their fenfible natures, 
the reafonable in their reafonable fouls. Raleigh. 

blind man conceives not colours, but under the notion 
of fome other fenfible faculty. Glanv. Seepf. 

2. I crceptible by the fenfes. ^ 

Ii, leafon man attaineth unto the knowledge of things th’* 
mL an t arC n ° t /en - /,Vd • ft refteth > therefore, that wc fearch how 

“rto £kn C ?wn nt ° n ° W ,Cdge ° f fUCh thlngS Unfe 'S 

Is this a dagger which I fee before me, 

T he handle tow’rd my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee : 
i Dave thee not, and yet 1 fee thee ftill • 

An thou not, fatal vifion, fenfible 

Th/f eI "’ 2 | a r t0 f ' ; ght ' Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

flow D S Cft and acquired in every fenfible moment in fuch 

move thf fcST’ 13f0lnCOnfldCrab,e ’ tliat k “nnot poffibly 

anre'alldb^ ^ ''’ C he f ens are void of all fenfble re fdt 
The far ^^ cotifequencc of A\ fenfible auttcr. Newton. 

by fenfe an | h Cr part .° f T C r are no otherwife moved than 
Dy icnic, and have neither lcifurc nor ability fo far to inwove 

their power of reflection, as to be capable of conceiving the 

diwnc pcrfcdions, without the affiftancc of Jenftlle objels. 

fiftanc IS J r^ bl ‘ t0 tllc touch by its motion, tnd^teTe- 

inpuWi *’ r ihe 

f* ^ P'rc.piioYby 

I his mufl needs remove 

7 he fenfible of pain. , . 

I faw you in the Eaft at your full arifing- I was « r 
fenfible to any of that light, when juft fliootfng out A 
g.nmng to travel upwards to the meridian. S ’ "^ydl 
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SEN 

The versification is as beautiful as the defcription complete; 
every car mull be fenfible of it. Broome's Notes on the OdyJJ. 

5. Having moral perception ; having the quality of being affcdled 
by moral good or ill. 

If thou wert fcnftblc of courtefy, 

I fliould not make fo great a fhew of zeal. Shalefpeare. 

6. Havingquick intelle&ual feeling; beingeafilyorftronglyatt'etfted. 

Even I, the bold, the fenfible of wrong, 

Reffrain’d by fhamc, was forc’d to hold my tongue. Dr,d. 

7. Convinced ; perfuaded. A low ufe. 

They are very fcnftblc that they had better have pufhed their 
conquefls on the other fide of the Adriatick; for then their 
territories would have lain together. Addifon. 

8. In low converfation it has fometimes the fenfe of reafonable ; 
judicious; wife. 

I have been tired with accounts from fenfible men, furnifhed 
with matters of fa£f, which have happened within their own 
knowledge. Addifon. 

Se'nsibleness. n.f [from fenfible .] 

1. PofTibility to be perceived by the fenfes. 

2. A£lual perception by mind or body. 

3. Quicknefs of perception ; fenfibility. 

The fenfblenefs of the eye renders it fubjecl to pain, as 
alfo unfit to bedreffed with fharp medicaments. Sharp. 

4. Painful confcioufnefs. 

There is no condition of foul more wretched than that of 
the fenfelefs obdurate finner, being a kind of numbnefs of 
foul; and, contrariwifc, this feeling and fenfblenefs , and forrow 
for fin, the moll vital quality. Hammsnd. 

5. Judgment; reafonablcncfs. An ufe not admitted but in con¬ 
verfation. 

Se'nsibly. adv. [from fenfible .J 

1. Perceptibly to the fenfes. 

He is your brother, lords; fetifbly fed 

Of that feif-blood, that fir ft gave life to you. Shakefpeare. 

A fudden pain in my right foot increafed fifthly. Temple. 

The falts of human urine may, by the violent motion of 
the blood, be turned alkaline, and even corrofive; and fo they 
aftedf the fibres of the brain more fenfbly than other parts. Arb. 

2. With perception of either mind or body. 

3. Externally; by impreflion on the fenfes. 

That church of Chrift, which we properly term his body 
myftical, can be but one; neither can that one be fenfbly dif- 
cerned by any, inafmuch as the parts thereof are fome in 
heaven already with Chrift. Hooker. 

4. With quick intelle£lual perception: 

5. In low language, judicioufly; rcafonably: 

Sensitive, aelj. [lenfitif, French.] Having fenfe or percep¬ 
tion, but not reafon. 

The fenfitive faculty may have a fenfitive love of fome fen¬ 
fitive objedls, which though moderated fo as not to fall into 
tin; yet, through the nature of man’s fenfe, may exprefs it- 
fclf more fcnfitively towards that inferior objcfl than towards 
God : this is a piece of human frailty. Hammond. 

All the actions of the jen/itive appetite are in painting called 
paffions, bccaufc the foul is agitated by them, and becaufe the 
body fuffers and is fenfibly altered. Drydeit. 

.Bodies arc fuch as are endued with a vegetative foul, as 
plants; a fenftive foul, as animals; ora rational foul, as the 
body of man. Ray. 

Sensitive Plant, n.f. [ mimofa , Latin.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, which is fhaped like a fun¬ 
nel, having many (lamina in the centre: thefcflowers arecol- 
lcdted into a round head: from the bottom of the flower rifes 
the piftillum, which afterwards becomes an oblong flat-jointed 
pod, which opens both ways, and contains in each partition 
one roundi(h feed. Of this plant the. humble plants are a 
fpccics, which are fo called, becaufe, upon being touched, the 
pedicle of their leaves falls downward; but the leaves of the 
Jet ftive plant are only contracted. Miller. 

Vegetables have many of them fome degrees of motion, 
and, upon the different application of other bodies to them, 
do very brifkly alter their figure and motion, and fo have ob¬ 
tained the name of fenfitive plants , from a motion which has 
fume refemblance to that which in animals follows upon fen- 
Ltion. Loch. 

Whence does it happen, that the plant which well 

We name the fenftive , Ihould move and feel ? 

Whence know her leaves to anfwer her command. 

And with quick horrour fly the neighb’ring hand ? Prior. 

The fenftive plant is fo call’d, bccaufc, asfoon as you touch 
it, the leaf fhrinks. _ Mortimer. 

Sensitivelv. adv. [from fenftive.'] In a fenfiti ve manner. 

The fenfitive faculty, through the nature of man’s fenfe, 
may exprefs itfelf more fenftively towards an inferior objedt 
than towards God : this is a piece of frailty. Hammond. 

SENSOR 1 UM. ) , rT . , 

s&Nsoxr. \ £ L ^ 

1. The part where the fenfes tranfmit their perceptions to the 
mind ; the feat of fenfe. 

Spiritual fpccics, both viftble and audible, will work upon 
the Jen cries, though they move not any other body. 
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As found in a bell or mufical firing, or other founding 
body, is nothing but a trembling motion, and the air nothing 
but that motion propagated from the objedt, in the fenftrium 
’tis a fenfe of that motion under the form of found. Newtoi: 

Is not the fenfory of animate the place to which theienfitivc 
fubftance is prefent, and into which the fenfible lpecies of 
things are carried through the nerves of the brain, that there 
they may be perceived by their immediate prefence to that fub¬ 
ftance ? Newton's Opt. 

2. Organ of fenfation. 

That we all have double fenfories , two eyes, two ears, is 
an effedtual confutation of this athciftical fophifm. Bent let, 

SE'NSUAL. adj. \ fen fuel, French.] 

1. Confiftingdn fenfe; depending on fenfe ; affedting the fenfes. 

Men in general are too partial, in favour of a Jenjual appe¬ 
tite, to take notice of truth when they have found it. L’tjir, 
Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

The fcale of fenfual , mental pow’rs afeends. Pope. 

2 . Pleafing to the fenfes; carnal; not fpiritual. 

The greateft part of men are fuch as prefer their own pri¬ 
vate good before all things, even that good which is /en/ual 
before whatfoever is moll divine. hooker. 

3. Devoted to fenfe; lewd; luxurious. 

From amidlt them rofc 
Belial, the difloluteft fpirit that fell. 

The fenfuallef ; and, after Almodai, 

The flefhlieft incubus. Paradife Regain’d. 

No fmall part of virtue confifts in abilaining from that 
wherein fenfual men place their felicity. Atterlury. 

Se'nsu alist. n.f. [from fajita!.] A carnal perfon ; one de¬ 
voted to corporal pleafures. 

Let atheifts and fenfualifs fatisfy thcmfelves as they are 
able; the former of which will find, that, as long as reafon 
keeps her ground, religion neither can nor will lofe her’s. 'cuth. 

Sensua'lity. n.f. [from fenfual.] Devotednefs to thefenlcs; 
addidtion to brutal and corporal pleafures. 

But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thofe pamper’d animals 
That rage in favage fenfuality. Shakefptare, 

Kill not herquick’ning pow’r with furfeitings; 

Mar not her fenfe with fenfuality: 

Caft not her ferious wit on idle things; 

Make not her free will flavc to vanity. Davits. 

Senfuality is one kind of pleafurc, fuch an one as it is. South. 
They avoid drefs, left they fliould have affcdlions tainted 
by any fenfuality, and diverted from the love of him who is to 
be the only comfort and delight of their whole beings. Aadij. 

Impure and brutal fenfuality was too much confirmed by the 
religion of thofe countries, where even Venus and Bacchus 
had their temples. Bentley. 

To Se'nsualize. v. a. [from fenfual.] To fink to fenfual 
pleafures; to degrade the mind into fubjedtion to the fenfes. 

Not to fufter one’s felf to be fenfualized by pleafures, like 
thofe who were changed into brutes by Circe. Pope. 

Se'nsually. adv. [from fenfual.] In a fenfual manner. 

Se'nsUOUS. adj. [from fenfe.] Tender; pathetick; fuller 
paflion. 

To this poetry would be made precedent, as being lefs 
fubtile and fine; but more fimp! e,fenjuoui, and paflionate. Milt. 

Sent. The participle paflive of fend. 

I make a decree that all Ifrael go with thee ; forafniucli as 
thou art fent of the king. hzr. vn. 14. 

SE'NTENCE. n.f. [fentence, French; fottentia, Latin.] 

1. Determination or decifion, as of a judge civil or criminal. 

The rule of voluntary agents on earth is the fentence that 
reafon giveth, concerning the goodnefs of thofe things wh.t 

they are to do. Hotktr ’ 

If we have neither voice from heaven, that fo pronouncetn 
of them, neither fentence of men grounded upon fuch mani- 
feft and clear proof, that they, in whofe hands it is to alter 
them, may likewife infallibly, even in heart and confidence, 
judge them fo; upon ncccflity to urge alteration, is to tr° u 1,c 
and difturb without neceflity. . * rr ‘ 

How will I give fentence againft them. J er - 1V - 12 * 

If matter of fadt breaks out with too great an evidence to 
be denied, why, ft ill there arc other lenitives, that friendlr.ip 
will apply* before it will be brought to the decretory rigours 
of a condemning fentence. South s beiti.^i. 

Let him fet out fome of Luther's works, that by them « 
may pafs fentence upon his dodlrines. j Clhe 

2. It is ufually fpoken of condemnation pronounced \v 

judge; doom. „ 

By the confent of all laws, in capital caufes, the eyi 
muft be full and clear; and if fo, where one man s hie » > 
queftion, what fay we to a war, which is ever the / tK f. 
death upon many r 

What reds but that the mortal fentence pafs l ” 

2. A maxim ; an axiom, generally moral. , , • , 

A fentence mav be defined a moral inftrudtion couc1 ~ 

few words. ‘ • Broome's Notes on the Odyjjey. 


Bacon. 
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. A fhort paragraph; a period in writing. 

^ An excellent fpirit, knowledge, underftanding, and (hew- 
jne of hard fentcnces were found in Daniel. Dan. v. 12. 

To Sentence, v. a. [ fenter.cier, Fr. from the noun.] 

1 To pafs the !aft judgment on any one. 

After this cold conlid’rance, fentence me; 

And, as you are a king, fpeak in your ftate. 

What I have done that mifbecame my place. 

Came the mild judge and inteiceflor both, 

To fentence man. 

2. To condemn. 

Could that decree from our brother come ? 

Nature herfelf is fentenc'd in your doom : 

Pietv is no more. 

Idleiiefs, ferJenced by the decurions, 


Shakifp. 

Milton. 


Crajhaw. 

IVallcr. 


Dryden. 
was punifhed by fo 
many ftripes. Temple. 

SENiENTioteifY. n.f. [from fententious.] Comprehenfion in 
a fentence. 

Vulgar precepts in morality carry with them nothing above 
the line, or beyond the extemporary fententiofity of common 
conceits with us. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Sententious, adj. [fentencieux, Fr. from fentence.] Abound¬ 
ing with fhort fentcnces, axioms, and maxims, fliort and cncr- 
getick. 

He is very fwift and fententious. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues: 

Sententious fbowers! O let them fall; 

Their cadence is rhetorical. 

Eloquence, with all her pomp and charms, 

Foretold us ufeful and fententious truths. 

How he apes his fire, 

A mbitioufly fententious. Addifon's Cato. 

The making of thofe figures being tedious, and requiring 
much room, put men firft upon contracting them; as by the 
moft ancient Egyptian monuments it appears they did : next, 
inflead of fententious marks, to think of verbal, fuch as the 
Chinefe ftill retain. 6 'rent's Cofmol. 

Sente'ntiously. adv. [from fententious.] In fhort fentences; 
with ftriking brevity. 

Theydefcribe her in part finely and elegantly, and in part 
gravely and fententtoufly : they fay, look how many feathers 
ihe hath, fo many eyes (he hath underneath. Bacon’s EJfays. 

Naulicaa delivers her judgment jententioujly , to give it more 
weight. Broome. 

Senten tious ness. n. f [from fententious.] Pithinefs of fen¬ 
tences ; brevity with ftrength. 

The Medea I efteem for the gravity and fententioufnefs of it, 
which he himfelf concludes to be fuitable to a tragedy. Dryd. 
Se'ntery. n.f. [ I his is commonly written fentry , corrupted 
from fentinel] One who is fet to watch in a garrifon, or in 
>- the outlines of an army. 

What ftrength, what art can then 
Suffice, or what evafion bear him fafe 
Through the ft riff fenterin, and ftations thick 
Cf angels watching round. Milton. 

oE ntient. adj. [Jcnticns, Latin.] Perceiving; having per¬ 
ception. 6 v 

1 his acting of the fend a:t phantafy is performed by a pre- 
ence of fenfe, as the horfc is under the fenfe of hunger, and 
that without any formal fyllogifm prefleth him to cat. Hale. 
-sit f. n i , n.f [from the adjedtive.] He that has perception. 

If the fentient be carried, paffibus erquts, with the body, 

W ° re motion it would obferve, fuppofing it regular, the re¬ 
move is infenfible. GU,n, ?••*/■ 

SE'NTIMENT. Ifidm*, French.] tJ 

• 1 nought $ notion; opinion. 

I he consideration of the reafon, why they are annexed to 
o many other ideas, ferving to give us due fentiments of the 
w fdom and goodnefs of the fovereign Difpofcr of all things, 
may not be unstable to the main end of thefe enquiries. Lee. 
A.ilce to council or th’ affembly came, 

0 Ti !r 'P uls and fentiments the fame. p c() . 

' a flrikinlV : ^ n ^ erCtl from thc language or things ; 

a nrikmg fentence in a competition. 5 

[fmtitullt, French, from fentio, Lafv] One 
*ho watches or keeps guard to prevent furprilc. J 
Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge; 

CouS fU W3tCh - Chufe tru % fcntinels. Shakefp. R. HI. 
cornff l? T C ? mmon! >' fo u " itcd > but that one 

counfd out ” VCf Hn ° th " ; fo that if an X 60 

the kino's ear ^ '° n ° f P rivat ‘ : cnds » 't commonly comes to 

1 ' irft, the two eyes, which have the feeing^pow’r 
Stand as one watchman, fpy, oe feniineU * 

JJung plac d aloft, within the head’s hioh tow’r • 

I ,°v 8 ' b ° t!l (eC ’ y et both but 0,1C thing tell. ’ Davies. 

Ti ‘ l ° our c,ta< l t l reforts, 

Ehrough thofe deceitful fallyports; ? 

tower tn f ,n ,be head ’ as ftminels in a watch 

external olfiS' 0 ^ * I,C f ° ul the imprdfions of 

A /IV /»»» t/w . ..a ’_ 


Ray on the Creation. 
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Perhaps they had fentinels waking while they flept; but ev-n 
this would be unfoldierlike. Broome’s Notes on the Odyjjey. 

Se'ntry. n.f [Corrupted, I believe, from fentinel.] 

1. A watch; a fentinel; one who watches in a garrifon, or 
army, to keep them from furprife. 

If 1 do fend, difpatch 

Thofe fentries to our aid ; the reft will ferve 
For a fhort holding. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The youth of hell ftriift guard may keep, 

And fet their fentries to the utmoft deep. Dryden. 

One goofe they had, ’twas all they could allow, 

A wakeful jentry, and on duty now. Dryden. 

2. Guard ; watch; the duty of a fentry. 

Here toils and death, and death's half brother, fleep, 

Forms terrible to view, their fentry keep. Dryden. 

Thou, whofe nature cannot deep. 

O’er my /lumbers fentry keep; 

Guard me ’gainft thofe watchful foes, 

Whofe eyes are open while mine clofe. Broun. 

Separability, n.f. [from feparable.] The quality of ad¬ 
mitting difunion or difeerption. 

Separability is the greateft argument of real diftinclion. Gian. 
The greateft argument of real diftinclion is feparabiiity , and 
adlual feparation; for nothing can be feparated from it¬ 
felf. Norris. 

Separable, adj. [ feparable , ¥r. fpnralilis, Lat. from fepar ate. ] 

1. Sufceptive of difunion; difcerptible. 

2. Poflible to be disjoined from fomething. 

Expanfion and duration have this farther agreement, that 
though they are both confidered by us as having parts, yet 
their parts are not feparable one from another. Locke. 

The infufions and decodlions of plants contain the moft 
feparable parts of the plants, and convey not only their nutri¬ 
tious but medicinal qualities into the blood. Arbuthnct. 

Separableness. n.J. [from feparable.] Capablenefs of being 

feparable. 

Frials permit me not to doubt of die fejarablenef of a yellow 
tindlure from gold. Boyle. 

To SEPARATE, v. a. [ feparo, Latin; feparer, French.] 

1. Jo break; to divide into parts. 

2. T. o difunite; to disjoin. 

I’ll to Eng and. 

■-r° Ireland, I: ov feparated fortunes 

Shall keep us both the Lfer. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Rcfolv’d, 

Rather than death, or aught than death more dread. 

Shall feparate us. “ Milton. 

3. To fever from the reft. 

Can a body be inflammable, from which it would puzzle a 
chymift to feparate an inflammable ingredient? Bo-Ie'. 

Death from fin no power can feparate. Milton. 

4. To fet apart; to fegregate. 

Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work whereunto I 
have called them. Adis xiii. 2. 

David feparated to the fcrvice thofe who Ihould prophefy. 

- .j. . . . 1 Chron. xxv. r. 

5. I o withdraw. 

Separate thyfelf from me: if thou wilt take the left, I will 
go to the right. G^.xiii.9. 

l o oe PAR ATE. v. ti. To part; to he difunited. 

When there was not room enough for their herds to feed, 
they by confent feparated, and enlarged their pafture. Locke. 
Separate, adj. [from thc verb.] 
i. Divided from the reft. 

J ve ftparate he wifli’d. Milton 

’ I were hard to conceive an eternal watch, whofe pieces 
were never feparate one from another, nor ever in any other 

Ulm ’ T f Burnet's Theory cf the Earth. 

In a fecret vale the Trojan fees 
A fp’rate grove. £ )r , 

2 ' D tl ,ted from I thc bod y 5 difengaged from corporeal nature!’ 
hatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 
without the help of the body, it can retain without thc help 
of the body too; or elfe the foul, or any feparate fpirit, will 
have but little advantage by thinking. ” P rZl ' 

Separately, adv. [from feparate.] Apart; fingly; notin’ 
union; diftinclly ; particularly. 

It is of fingular ufe to princes, if they take the opinions of 
neir council, both Jeparatdy and together; for private opinion 
more free, but opinion before others is more referved Bar 
if you admit of many figures, then conceive thc whole tr. 
gether, and not every thing feparately and in particular. 

Sf, fep A am A te TEN ’ ESii ' ”‘ f ‘ ^ {rom /^rate.] The ftate of being 

i 1E1 Thefift of [feparct l°\ L «pJ*P*ration, Fr. from feparate.] 

1 • i jje act of fcparating; disjunclion. J ‘ d 

,t b„t" i0n ’ ,h “ tbe r °“' the 

Iron, the viul which ^ 

nicated. 
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tllcated, that which a moment fuice was part of ourfclVes, is 
now no more fo. Lode. 

2. The (late of being feparate; difunion. 

As the confufion of tongues was a mark of feparation , fo 
the being of one language was a mark of union. Bacon. 

3. I he chimical analyfis, or operation of difuniting things 
mingled. 

A fifteenth part of filver, incorporate with gold, will not 
be recovered by anv matter of feparation , unlcls you put a 
greater quantity of hlver, which is the laft refuge in ftpara- 
tions. Bacon. 

4. Divorce; disjunflion from a married flate. 

Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a feparation 

Between the king and Cath’rine? Shak.fpearc. 

Separatist, n.f. [feparatijle, Fr. from feparate.] One who 

divides from the church ; a fchifmatick; a feccder. 

The anabnptifls, feparatijis, and fedlaries tenets are full of 
fchifm, and inconfrllcnt with monarchy. Bacon. 

Our modern feparatijis pronounce all thofe heretical, or car¬ 
nal, from whom they have withdrawn. Decay of Piety. 

Says th c feparatijl, if thofe, who have the rule over you, 
fliould command you any thing about church affairs, you 
ought not, in confcience, to obey them. South’s Sermons. 

Separator. n.f [fro m feparate.] One who divides; a di¬ 
vider. 

Separatory. adj. [from feparate .] Ufed in feparation. 

The moft confpicuous gland of an animal is the fyftem of 
the guts, where the la&cals are the cmiifarv vcflels, or fepara- 
/c/'y drafts. Cheync's Phil. Prin. 

SepilTble. adj. [ ftpio, Lat.] That may be buried. Bailey. 

Sepiment. n.f [fepimentum, Lat.] A hedge; a fence. Bail. 

Seposi'tion. n J\ [ fepono , Latin.] The aft of fetting apart ; 
fegregation. 

Sept. n.f. [feptum, Latin.] A clan; a race; a generation. 
A word ufed only with regard or allufion to Ireland, and, I 
fuppofe, Irifli 

This judge, being the lord’s brehon, adjudgeth a better (hare 
unto the lord of the foil, or the head of that fept, and alfo 
unto himfelf for his judgment a greater portion, than unto the 
plaintiffs. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The true and ancient Ruffians, a fept whom he had met 
with in one of the provinces of^hat vaft empire, were white 
like the Danes Boyle. 

The Englifh forces were ever too weak to fubdue fo many 
warlike nations, or fepts, of the Iriih as did pofl’ds this 
ifland. Davies on Ireland. 

Septa'ngul AR. adj. [feptem and angular, Latin.] Having 
' feven corners or fidcs. 

Septe'mber. n.f. [Latin; Scptembre, French.] The ninth 
month of the year; the feventh from March. 

September hath his name as being the feventh month- from 
March ; he is drawn with a merry and cheerful countenance, 
in a purple robe Peacham on Drawing. 

Septenary, adj . [feptenarius , Lat.] Confiding of feven. 
Every controverfy has feven quefttons belonging to it; tho’ 
the order of nature feems too much neglefted by a confine¬ 
ment to this feptenary number. Waits. 

Septe'nary. n.f. The number feven. 

The days of men arc calf up by feptenaries, and every fe¬ 
venth year conceived to carry Ionic altering character in tem¬ 
per of mind or body. . Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Thefe conftitutions of Mofes, that proceed fo much upon 
a feptenary , or number of feven, have no rcafon in the natuie 
of the thing. Burnet. 

Septe'nnial. adj. [feptennis, Latin.] 

1. Lading feven years. 

2. Happening once in feven years. 

Being once difpenfed with for his feptennial vifit, by a holy 
inflrunient from Petropolis, he refolved to govern them by 
fubaltern miniders. Howe/'s Vocal Forejl. 

With weekly libels and feptennial ale. 

Their wifh is full, to riot and to rail. Anonym. 

SEPTE'NTRION. n.f. [Fr. fegtentrio , Latin.] The North. 

Thou art as oppofite to every good, 

As the antipodes are unto usj 

Or as the South to the Septentrion. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Septe'ntrion. 7 adj. [feptentrionalis, Latin; ftptentricnal, 

Septe'ntrional. J French.] Northern. 

Back’d with a ridge of hills. 

That fereen’d the fruits of th’ earth 2nd feats of men 
From cold feptentrion blads. Milton’s Par. Regain d. 

If the Spring 

Preceding fhould be deditute of rain. 

Or blad Jeptentrional with brufhing wings 
Sweep up the fmoaky mids and vapours damp, 

Then woe to mortals. Philips. 

5 f. ptf.ntkiona'lity. n.f. [from feptentnonal. ] Northerli- 
nefs. 

Septe'ntrionai.ly. adv. [from Septentrional.] Towards the 
North; northerly. 


nt. 


ton. 


SEQ 

If they be powerfully excited, and equally let fa!! 
commonlv fink down, and break the water, at that extr ^ 
whereat they were Jeptcntrionaliy excited. ~ ) , mc 

To Septen 1 Rio'NATE v. n. [fiom Jeptenirioy Lat.]"Tote*! 
northerly. wia 

Steel and good iron, never excited by the loaddone, f„ t 
tri note at one extreme, and aullralize at another. £??' 

Se'ptical. adj. [or,vhy.it.] Having power to promote or 
produce putrefaction. 

As a Jcptical medicine, Galen commended the ?fl r* ,c 

' Maunder. W« r.f'e’Zl 

Septilateral, adj. [feptem and lateris, Lat ] Having fcven 
fides. “ “ 

By an equal interval they m.,ke feven triangles, the bafes 
whereof are the feven fides of a Je.tHat.ral. figure, defcril,^ 
within a circle.. Brown’s bulge* Entn. 

Sep i ua genari. adj, [feptuagehonus, .Lat. ffptuogoiaive Fr ] 
Confiding of feventy. ° ’ '■* 

The three hundred years of John of times, or Nedor, can¬ 
not afford a reafonable encouragement beyond Mofes’s feitua 
ginary determination. " Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Septu aue'simal. adj. [fytuagefmusy Latin.] Confiding of 
feventy. e 

In our abridged and feptuagefimal age, it is very rare to be¬ 
hold the fourth generation. ~Briwns Vulgar Errours 

Se'ptuaGINT. n.f. [feptuaginta, Latin.] ITe old Greek 
verfion of the Old Tedament, fo called as being fuppofed the 
work of feventy-two interpreters. 

Which way foeveryou try, you {hall find tlieproduCl g oat 
enough for the extent of this earth; and if you follow the 
f ptuagint chronology, it will dill be far higher. Burnt. 

Septuple, adj. [ Jeptuplex, Latin.] Seven times as much. 
A technical term. 

Sepu lchral. adj. [ fpulcraI, I*r. feptucralis , Irom fepuhhrum, 
Lat.] Relating to burial; relating to the grave; monumental. 

Whillt our fouls negotiate there. 

We like jepuichral datues lay ; 

All day the fame our podures were, 

And we faid nothing all the day. Don 

Mine eye hath found that fad fef ulchra! rock, 

That was the cafket of heav’n’s riched dorc. Milk 

Sepulchral lies our holy walls to grace, 

And new-year odes. Pope’s Dunciad. 

Se'pulchre. n.f. [Jcpulcre, Fr, fcpulchrumy Lat.J A grave; 
a tomb. 

To entail him anti’s heirs unto the crown. 

What is it but to make thy fepulchre ? Shah. Henry VI. 
Flies and fpidors get a fcpulcbie in amber, more durable than 
the monument and embalming of any king. Bacmi 

There where the virgin’s ion his doCtrinc taught. 

His miracles, and our redemption wrought; 

Where I, by thee infpir’d, his praifes lung. 

And on his fepulchre my offering hung. Sands. 

Perpetual lamps for many hundred years have continued 
burning, without fupply, in the fepulchris of the ancients. ll'ilk. 

If not one common fepulchre contains 
Our bodies, or one urn our lad remains, 

Yet Ccyx and Alcyone (hall join. Dryden. 

To Sepu'lchre. v. a. [from the noun. It is accented on die 
fecond fyllablc by Shakefpiare and Mi/ton ; on the full, more 
properly, by Jdonjon and Prior .] To bury ; to entomb. 

Go to thy lady’s grave, and call her thence; 

Or, at tire lead, in hcr’s fepulchre thine. Shakefp. 

I am glad to fee that time furvive, 

Where merit is not fepuleher'd alive; 

Where good men’s virtues them to honours bring, 

And not to dangers. Ben. Joinfn. 

Thou fo jcputcher’d in fuch pomp do’ft lie. 

That kings for fuch a tomb would with to die. Milton. 

Difpartcd dreams (hall from their channels fly. 

And, deep furcharg’d, by Candy mountains lie, 

Obfcurely fepuleher’d. Prior. 

Se'pulture. n.f [fepulture, Fr. fejultura, Lat ] Interment; 
burial. 

ThatNiobe, weeping over her children, was turned into a 
done, was nothing elfe hut that during her life (he creeled 
over her fepultures a marble tomb of her own. Brown. 

Where we may royal fepulture prepare; 

With fpeed to Melefinda bring relief. 

Recall her fpirits, and moderate her grief. Dry den. 

In England fepulture, or burial of the dead, may be de¬ 
ferred and put od' for the debts of the perfon deccafcd. Ayhjft- 

Sequa'cious. adj. f fequacis, Latin.] 

1. Following; attendant. 

Orpheus could lead the favage race. 

And trees uprooted left their place, 

Sequacious of the lyre ; 

But bright Cecilia rais’d the wonder higher: 

When to her organ vocal breath wasgiv’n. 

An angel heard and draight appear’d, 

Midaking earth for heav’n. . 

° Above 
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Above thofe fuperditious horrours that enfiave 
The fond fequacious herd, to myftick faith 
And blind amazement prone, th’ enlighten’d few 
The glorious dranger hail! Thomfon. 

2. Du&ile; pliant. 

In the greater bodies the forge was cafy, the matter being 
du<dile and fequacious , and obedient to the hand and droke of 
the artificer, and apt to be drawn, formed, or moulded. Ray. 

Sequa'city. n.f [from fcquax , Latin.] Dudlility; tough- 
nefs. 

Matter, whereof creatures are produced, hath a clofenefs, 
lentor, and Jiquacily. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Se'quel. n.f. [ fe quelle, French; fequela, Latin.] 

1. Conclufion; fucceeding part. 

If black fcaodal or foul-fac’d reproach 
Attend the fequel of your impofition, 

Yourmccr enforcement (hall acquittance me. Shah, R. III. 
Was he not a man of wifdom ? Yes, but he was poor: but 
was he not alfo fuccefsful i True, but dill he was poor: and 
once grant this, and you cannot keep off that unavoidable fe~ 
quel in the next verfe, the poor man’s wifdom is defpifed. 

South's Sermons. 

7. Confcqucnce; event. 

Let any principal thing, as the fun or the moon, but once 
eeafe, fail, or fwerve, and who doth not cafily conceive that 
the fequel thereof would be ruin both to itfelf and whatfoever 
dependeth on it ? _ Hooker. 

In thefe he put two weights. 

The fequel each of parting and of fight. All !t on’s Par. Loji. 

3. Confequence inferred ; confequcntialnefs. 

\W\-os. fequel is there in this argument? An archdeacon is 
the chief deacon: ergo, he is only a deacon. IVhitgifte. 

Sequence, n.f [from Jcquor, Latin.] 

j. Order of fucceflion. 

How art thou a king, 

But by fair fequence and fucceflion ? Shakefp. R. II. 

2. Series ; arrangement; method. 

The caufe proceedeth from a precedent fequence, and ferics 
of thefeafons of the year. Bacons Nat. Hijlory. 

Se'quent. adj. [fcquens, Latin.] 

1. Following; fucceeding. 

Let my tryal be mine own confeffion : 

Immediate fcntcnce then, and fequent death. 

Is all the grace I beg. Shahef Meaf for Meafure. 

I here he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation ; and now grown, 

Sufpefled to a [equent king, who fecks 

To flop their overgrowth. Milton's Paradifc Lofl. 

2. Confequcntial. 

Sequent, n.f. [from the adjeiflive.] A follower. Not in 


ule. 


gcr 

care. 


Here he hath framed a letter to a fequent of the (Iran 

T q eFnr’T^c h ^o CcidentaIl y mifcarritd - Shahefpea,e. 

To SFQLJESTER. v.a. [fequejlrer, Fr. fecreflar, Spanifh ; 
fequejlro, low Latin.] 

1. 1 o feparate Irom others for the fake of privacy. 

h - v are >’°u fequejlerd from all your train ? Shakefp. 
I o the which place a poor fequejlerd flag, 

[hat from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurr. 

Lid come to languifh. Shah. As you like it. 

in fhady bow’r, 

More/i/.-™-/ and J'equeJier’d, though but feign’d, 

Fan or Sylvanus never flepr. MUion% 

Ye faered Kmc ! that all my foul poffefs, 

{: ,lofe ra P tlIrc s fire me, and whofe vilions blefs, 

O? 1 me .’ ° h bcar mc t0 M Uf J ier 'd feenes 
9 T, ' ow ’[y mazes, and furrounding greens. Pofic. 

* • J o put afide ; to remove. 1 

Although I had wholly fcquejiercd my civil affairs, yet I fet 

vSr‘ l°"i “"“"“'J."P ericn “ “"<*. »!.! con- 
fair W1 books ’ what * thought pertinent to this af- 

3 * withdraw; to fegregate. Bacon. 

addeduntl 5v fea<bn f blC /p cf as in as decent being 
“fed^ X i ° n aa, ° ,,s /g^ftwe.ghtand folemnity, as being 

4. To a fid ,7 themfelvcs from aflion. Hooke?. 

French aS ra hl5 hl ’ S COok ’ his fi,)e fa fhions and his 

came bv h ? ° US ’ wh,ch him; and, in a word, he 

riches. 7 ^ P ° VCrty 35 f,nful, y as fome dually do by their 

? a S^ RABLE - 0dj ’ Vnmfequi/lrcte.} 

'• bubjea to privation. J 

2 ' Capable of feparation. 

company. * ° ^queftcr; to feparate from 

,,erifl ’ foment of nccclliric. 

ftomSmtL ,he *‘7 bring 

Arbuthnet on Air. 
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Sequestration, n.f. [fequeflration, Fr. from fequejlratc.’j 

1. Separation; retirement. 

His addition was to courfes vain ; 

I never noted in him any ftudy, 

Any retirement, any fequeflration 

From open haunts and popularity. Shah. Henry V. 

There mull be leifure, retirement, folitude, and a f quejha- 
tion of a man’s feIf from the noife and toils of the world; for 
truth fcorns to be fecn by eyes too much fixt upon inferior ob¬ 
jects. South’s Sermons. 

2. Difunion; disjunction. 

The metals remain unfevered, the fire only dividing the 
body into fmaller particles, hindering reft and continuity, 
without any fequejlration of elementary principles. Boyle. 

3. State of being fet afide. 

Since Henry Monmouth firft began to reign. 

Before whofe glory I was great in arms, 

This loathfome fequejlration have I had. Shakefp. H. VI, 

4. Deprivation of the ufe and profits of a poffeflion. 

If there be a fingle fpot in the glebe more barren, the reftor 
or vicar may be obliged, by the caprice or pique of the bifhop, 
to build upon it, under pain of J'equeJlration. Swift. 

SequestraTor. n.f. [from fequjirate.~\ One who takes from 
a man the profit of his pofleflions. 

I am fallen into the hands of publicans and fcquejlrators, 
and they have taken all from me. Taylor. 

Sera'glio. n.f. [Italian, perhaps of Oriental original. The 
g is loft in the pronunciation.] A houfe of women kept for 
debauchery. 

There is a grpat deal more folid content to be found in a 
conflant courfc of well living, than in the voluptuoufnefs of a 
feragho. Norris. 

SERAPH, n.f. [ .SlNTli’J One of the orders of angels. 

He is infinitely more remote in the real excellency of his 
nature, from the higheft and perfcCleft of all created beings, 
than the pureft feraph is from the moft contemptible part of 
matter, and confcquently muft infinitely exceed what our nar¬ 
row underftandings can conceive of him. Lockes 

As full, as perfcCl in vile man that mourns. 

As the rapt J'eruph that adores and burns. Pope. 

Sera'phical. (adj. [feraphique, French ; from feraph.'] An- 
Sera'phick. f geliek; angelical. 

Love is curious of little things, defiring to be of angelical 
purity, of perfeCl innocence, and J'eraphical fervour. Taylor-. 
Seraphick arms and trophies. Alilton. 

’Tis to the world a fecret yet, 

Whethei^he nymph, to pleafe her fwain. 

Talks yprhigh romantick ftrain; 

Or jj^rlier he at laft defeends 

ewith Iefs feraphick ends. Swift. 

• »•/ [This is properly the plural of feraph, and 
cannot have s added; yet, in compliance with our 
language, ferapbims is fometimes written.] Angels of one of 
the heavenly orders. 

To thee cherubim and feraphim continually do cry. Com. Pr. 
Then flew one of the feraphims untome, having a live coal 
in his hand. ° fj vi 

Of feraphim another row. Milton 

Sere. adj. [ycajuan, Saxon, to dry.] Dry; withered; no 
longer green. See Sear. 

The mufes, that were wont green bays to wear, 

Now bringen bitter cider-branches fere. ’ Spenfer 

He is deformed, crooked, old, and fere, 1 J " 

Ill-fac’d, worfc bodied, fliapelefs every where- 
Vicious, ungentle. Shakefp. Comedy of Errours. 

Ere this diurnal ftar 

Leave cold the night, how we his gather’d beams 
Reflc&ed, may with matter fere foment. 

I hey fere wood from the rotten hedges took. 

And feeds of latent fire from flints provoke. 

On a fere branch. 

Low bending to the hank, I fat me down, 

Mufing and ftifl. RcW c's Royal Co,evert 

SERF .. n . J . [Of this word I know not the etymologv, nor ex¬ 
cept Irom this paffage, the meaning. Can it come; - like /leers, 
from j-cypan, Saxon, to cut ?J Claw; talon. 

Two eagles. 

That, mounted on the winds, together ftill 
I heir flrokes extended ; but arriving now 
Amidft the council, over every brow 
Shook their thick wings, and threading death’s cold fears* 

I heir necks and cheeks tore with their eager feres Chat?,, 

t n - f - v™?'’ ix, * 

Asi / ton , ferenatc , from ferettus^ Latin, the lovers mmm t 
.cndi„ E {heir miftrefles in fai?Wh K J mSS 1 ' £ 
which iadta arc cn.erlaincd by Li, 

M.xt dance or-wanton itiafk, or midnight ball 
Or ferenate, which the ftarv’d lover fines 
To has proud fair; beft quirted with difdain. 

roolilh Iwallow, what do’ft thou 
oo often at my window do. 

With thy tunelefs fererode ? 

23 P 


refore 


Milton. 
Drydeni 


Alilton. 


Cowley. 

Shall 
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Shall I the neighbours nightly reft invade. 

At her deaf doors, with fome vile ferenade ? Dryden. 
W ill. fancies he never (hould have been the man he is, had 
not he broke windows, and difturbed honeft people with his 
niidnighty«'<r/w<A - j, when he was a young fellow. Ad-'ifon. 
To Serena'de. v. .a. [from the noun.] To entertain with 
no£lurnal mufick. 

He continued to ferenade her every morning, ’till the queen 
was charmed with his harmony. Spetlator. 

SERE'NE adj. [ ferein, French ; jet enus, Latin.] 

1. Calm; placid; quiet. 

Spirits live infpher’d 

In regions mild, of calm and ferene air. Milton. 

The moon, f retie in glory, mounts the fky. Pope. 

2 . Unruffled; undilturbed ; even of temper; peaceful or calm of 
mind ; (hewing a calm mind. 

There wanted yet a creature might ereflr 
His ftature, and upright with front ferene 
Govern the reft. Milton. 

Exciting them, by a due remembrance of all that is paft, 
unto future circumfpedlion, and a Jirene expectation of the 
_ future life. Grew’s Cofmol. 

Gutta Sere'na. n f An obftru£lion in the optick nerve. 

Thcfe eyes that roll in vain. 

So thick a drop ferene hath quench’d their orbs. Milton. 
Sere'ne. n.f [from the adjective.] A calm damp evening. 
Where ever death doth pleafe t’ appear. 

Seas, ferenes, fwords, (hot, ficknefs, all are there. Ben. johnf. 
To Sere'ne. v.a. [ ferencr, French ; fere/io y Latin.] 

1. To calm; to quiet. 

2. To clear; to brighten. Not proper. 

Take care 

Thy muddy bev’rage to ferene , and drive 
Precipitant the bafer ropy lees. • Philips. 

Sere'nely. cdv. [from ferene.] 

1. Calmly ; quietly. 

The fetting fun now (hone ferenely bright. Pope. 

2. With unruffled temper; coolly. 

Whatever practical rule is generally broken, cannot be fup- 
pofed innate; it being impoffiblc that men would, without 
(hame or fear, confidently and J'erenety break a rule, which they 
could not but evidently know that God had fet up. Locke. 

I he nymph did like the feene appear, l 

Serenely pleafant, calmly fair: j* 

Soft fell her words as flew the air. Prior. J 

Sere'neness. n.f [from ferene] Serenity. 

Sere'nitude. n.f. [from ferene. ] Calmnefs; coolnefs of 
mind. Not in ufe. 

From the equal diftribution of the phlegmatick humour, 
will flow quietude and Jerenitude in the afletftions. IFotton. 
Sere'miiy. n.f. [frenite, Fr. from frenus, Latin.] 
j. Calmnefs; temperature. 

In the conftitution of a perpetual equinox, the beft part of 
the globe would be defolate; and as to that little that would 
be inhabited, there is no reafon to expc£l that it would con- 
ftantly enjoy that admired calm and frenity. Bentley. 

Pure ferenity apace 

Induces thought, and contemplation (till. Thcmfon. 

2. Peace ; quietnefs; not difturbance. 

A general peace and ferenity newly fucceeded a general 
trouble and cloud throughout all his kingdoms. .Temple. 

3. Evennefs of temper ; coolnefs of mind. 

I cannot fee how any men (hould ever tranfgrefs thofe mo¬ 
ral rules, with confidence and ferenity, were they innate, and 
(lamped upon their minds. Locke. 

Serge, n.f [ fesrgt, French ; xerga, Spanifh, which Covairu- 
vias derives from xirica , Arabick; Skinner from ferge, Ger¬ 
man, a mat.] A kind of cloath. 

The fame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves 
into cloath, another into kerfey or ferge, and another into 
arras. Hale. 

Ye weavers, all your (huttlcs throw, 

And bid broad-cloaths and Jerges grow. Gay. 

SE'RGEANT. n.f. [Jergent, French; fergente, Italian, from 
fervicus, Latin ] 

1. An officer whofe bufinefs it is to execute the commands of 
magiftrates. 

Had I but time, as this fell fergeant , death. 

Is llridt in his arreft, oh, I could tell. Shakef Hami t. 
When it was day the magiftrates fent the fergeants, faying, 
let thefc men go. dfts xvi. 35. 

2. A petty officer in the army. 

This is the fergeant. 

Who, like a good and hardy foldier, fought. Shakef. Mach. 

3. A lawyer of the higheft rank under a judge. 

None (hould be made fergeant. , but fuch as probably might 
be held fit to be judges afterwards. Bacon. 

4 . It is a title given to fome of the king’s fervants : as, fergeant 
chirwrgeons. 

Se'rgeantry. n.f. [from fergeant:] 

Grand fergeantry is that where one holdeth lands of the 
king by fervice, which he ought to do in his own perfon unto 
hiriK as to bear the king’s banner or his fpcar, or to lead his 
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hoft, or to be his marfhal, or to blow a horn, when he fcc*h 
his enemies invade the land ; or to find a man 2t amis to fi»ht 
within the four feas, or elfe to do it himfelf; or to bear ffic 
king’s fword before him at his coronation, or on that day to 
be his fewer, carver, butler, or chamberlain. Petit fevreanOy 
is wheVe a man holdeth land of the king, to yield hirnyeadr 
fome (mail thing toward his wars: as u~fword, dagger, bow- 
knife, fpear, pair of gloves of mail, a pair of fpurs° or fuch 


like. 


Cowel. ■ 


Se'rgeanTsHip. n.f [from ferjeant.] The office of a ferseant 
Se'ries. n.f [Jeric, Fr. feries, Latin.] 

1. Sequence; order. 

Draw out that antecedent, by refleifting briefly upon the text 
as it lies in the feries of the epiftle. IVard of Infidelity 

The chafms of the cotrefpondence Icannot fupply, having 
deftroved too many letters to preferve any fries. p c pf t 

2. Succeffion; courfe. 

'1 his is the feries of perpetual woe, 

Which thou, alas, and thine are born to know’. Pope 
SE'RIOUS. adj. [ ferieux, Fr. ferius, Latin.] 

1. Grave; folemn; not volatile; not light cf behav’ j-. 

2. Important; weighty; not trifling. 

I’ll hence to London on a Jerious matter. Shakef. H. VI. 
There’s nothing ferious in mortality ; 

All is but toys. ' Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Se'riousi. v. adv. [from ferious.] Gravely; folemnly; in 
earned; without levity. 

It cannot but be matter of very dreadful confideration to 
anyone, fober and in his wits, to think fnioufy with himfelf, 
what horror and confufion muft needs fuipri/e that man, at 
the laft day of account, who had led his whole life by one 
rule, when God intends to judge him by another. South. 
All laugh to find 

Unthinking plainnefs fo o’erfpread thy mind. 

That thou collid’d ferioujly perI’uade the crowd 
To keep their oaths, and to believe a god. Dry den. 

Juftin Martyr, Tertullian, Laclamius, and Arnobius, tell 
us, that this martyrdom firft of all made them ferioujly inqui- 
(itive into that religion, which could endue the mind with fo 
much ftrength, and overcome the fear of death, nay, raife an 
earned defire of it, though it appeared in all its terrors, AdJif. 
Si-.'riousness. ri.f [from ferious.] Gravity; folemnity; ear¬ 
ned attention. 

That fpirit of religion and ferioufnefs vanifhed all at once, 
and a fpirit of libertinifm and profanenefs darted up in the 
room of it. /ittcrburys Sermon. 

The youth was received at the door by a fervant, who then 
conducted him with great filcncc and ferioufnefs to a long gal¬ 
lery, which was darkened at noon-day. Addijr.t s Spectator. 
S&rMc Cina'tion’. n.f [fermocittatio, Latin ] The act or 
practice of making fpccches. 

Sermocina'tor. n.J\ [ fcrmocinor, Latin.] A preacher; a 
fpcechmakcr. 

Thefc obltreperous fcrmocir.ators make eafy impreffion upon 
the minds of the vulgar. Hozvd. 

Sk'rmon. n.f. [fermon, Fr. ferrno, Lat.] A difeourfe of inltruc- 
tion pronounced by a divine for the edification of the people. 

As for our fermons , be they never lb found and perfect, God’s 
word they are not, as the fermons of the prophets were; no, 
they are but ambiguoufly termed his word, becaufe his word is 
commonly the fubjeift whereof they treat, and muft be the 
rule whereby they are framed. Hooker. 

This our life, exempt from publick haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Seatons in (tones, and good in everything. Stakcfpeare. 
In his fermons unto the loldicrs, and in open talk with the 
nobility, it (hould Item that he himfelf had been enough to 
have overthrown the Turks. Knot os’s Hijlory of the Turks. 
Sermons he heard, yet not fo many 
As left no time to pra£tife any: 

He heard them reverently, anJ then 
His practice preach’d them o'er again. _ Crafnavs. 

Many, while they have preached Chrift in their fertnons, 
have read a lecture of aiheifm in their pradticc. Souls.. 

His preaching much, but more his pradticc wrought; 

A living ferrno n of the truths he taught.’ Defer.. 

To Se rmon, v.a. [ [fermoner , Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To difeourfe as in a fermon. ' , 

Some would rather have good difeipline delivered plait- ' Jl 
way of precept, or frmon r d at large, than thus cloudil) j 1 
wrapped in allegorical devifes. openjt ■ 

2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically ; to leftbn. 

Come, fermon me no farther: . 

No villainous bounty yet hath paft my heajt. Shai. 1st 16 
Se^R mountain, or Sejeli. n.f. [flex, Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a rofe and umbellated flower, confiltiug 01 c ' 
leaves, which are ranged orbicularly, and reft on the cro^ 
raent, which becomes a fruit compoled of two large 0 •> 

furrowed feeds, having foliaceous ridges on one fu-c. 
thefc notes muft be added, that the lobes of the leaves • 
large, long, and intire, excepting their extremity, where . 
arc llightly cut into ihtce ;arts. Miller. S'KO'irr*- 
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Sbro’s-ity. n.f [ ferofsti, Fr] Thin or watery part of the 
blood. 

Jn thefc the fiilt and lixiviated feroftiy is divided between the 
guts and the bladder ; but it remains undivided in birds. Brown. 

Flic tumour of the throat, which occafions the difficulty of 
fwallowing and breathing, proceeds from a ferofsty obftrudling 
the glands, which may be watery, cedematofe, and fchirrous, 
according to the vifeofity of the humour. Arbuthnot. 

SE'ROUS. adj. [fereux, French ; ferojus, Latin.] 

1. Thin; watery. Ufed of the part of the blood which fepa- 
rates in congelation from the grumous or red part. 

2. Adapted to the ferum. 

T his dileafe is commonly an extravafation of ferum, re¬ 
ceived in fome cavity of the body; for there may be alfo a 
dropfy by a dilatation of th 0ferous vellels, as that in the ova¬ 
rium Arbuthnot on Diet. 

SE'RPENT. n.f. [ferpens, Latin.] An animal that moves 
by undulation without legs. They are often venomous. They 
arc divided into two kinds; the viper, which brings young, 
and the fnake, that lays eggs. 

She was arrayed all in lily white. 

And in her right hand bore a cup of gold. 

With wine and water filled up to the height; 

In which a Jerp.nt did himfelf enfold, 

That horror made to all that did behold. Fairy Queen. 

She ftruck me with her tongue, 

Moft f spent like, upon the very heart. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

They, or under ground, or circuit wide, 

Withfrpent error wand’ring, found their way. Milton. 

Haply piercing through the dark difguife. 

The chief I challeng’d: he whofe practis’d wit 
Knew all the ferpent mazes of deceit, 

Eludes myTearch. Pope's Odyffey. 

Sfc'kPkNTlNE. ad;. [ jerpentinus, Lat. from ferpent.] 

1. Refembling a ferpent. 

1 craved of him to lead me to the top of this rock, with 
meaning to free him from fo frpentine a companion as I 
anl - Sidney. 

This of ours is deferibed with legs, wings, a frpentine and 
winding tail, and a crell or comb fomewhat like a cock .Brown. 

Nothing wants, hut that thy (hape 
Like his, and colour frpentine, may (hew 
1 hy inward fraud. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

The figures and their parts ought to have a frpentine and 
flaming lorm naturally : thefc forts of outlines have, I know 
not vvb.it or life and feeming motion in them, which very 
much refcmbles the activity of the flame and ferpent. Drydcn. 

2. VV hiding like a ferpent; anfractuous. 

Nor can the fun 

Perfect a circle, or maintain his way 

One inch direct; but where he rofe to-day 

He comes no more, but with a cozening line 

Steals by that point, and fo is Jcrfntine. Donne. 

His hand the adorned firmament difplay’d, 

Ih frpentine, yet conftant motions made. Sandys. 

Ho-.v many fpacious countries does the Rhine, 

In winding banks, and mazes Jerpentine , 

Traverfe, before he fplits in Belgia’s plain, 

. And, loft in land, creeps to the German main ? Blackmore. 

Se rpentine, n. f An herb. Ainfworth. 

SR RPJtNTme Stone, n. f 

[ here were three fpecies of this (tone known amono- the 
ancients, all refembling one another, and celebrated for the 
,amc v,rtues - They were all of the marble kind: the one 
was green, variegated with fpots of black, thence called the 
macK ophites; another, called the white ophites, was green 
ado but variegated with fpots of white: the third was called 
h IT a *i a -u a S rc >'colour, variegated with fmall black 

fonn! k u - rpec,es was chiefl >' " (td medicine, and 

• dJfii.Tl e !" C ‘ e " tS ° n, y in Eg-VPD it is frequent in the 
and? I ral,n thc iflands ot ‘ the Archipelago, in Italy, 
nd vve have whole quarries of it in Wales. The ancients tell 

of fern ,t wa ;> a certain remedy againft thc poifon of thc bite 
ierpents; but it is now juftly rejected. HiWs Mat. Med. 

g °°‘,. part a . bottle madc of a frpentine /lone, 
infufed rh H the ft ua,lt y to S‘ ve any wine or water, that (hall he 

ion of ^T ° Ur an<J l r ,K >’ hours ’ the taflc and opera- 

Of the fnl fpW r Water ,’ and ,s ver y medicinablc for the cure 
ot the fplecn and gravel. ..... 

Serpents Tongue, n.f An herb. 

Serpet. n f Abalket. ‘ 

“t- [from fcrft'Q, Latin.] Difcatal ill a 

f or thy own bowels, which do call thee fire, 

Uo curfc the gout, frpigo, and the rheum, 

* ending thcc no fooncr. ' 

her jhfdf W “ htCr " Sl " le S- a " J a J‘W on 
ToS 'V : iJ* rr f r * French.] To.drive hard togcSn''* 
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crowd into a little fpace. Not received into ufe, nor deferving 
reception. 

The frowning and knitting of the brows is a gathering or 
ferring of the fpirits, to refill in fome meafure ; and alfo this 
knitting will follow upon earpeft ftudying, though it be with¬ 
out diflike. Bacon's~Nat. Hijlory. 

Heat attenuates and fends forth thc fpirit of a body, and 
upon that the more grofs parts contrail and j'err thcmfclvcs 
together. Bacon. 

Se'rrATE. ? adj. [ferratus, Latin.] Formed with jags or 

Se'rrated, j indentures like the edge of a faw. 

All that have ferrate teeth arc carnivorous. Ray. 

The common heron hath long legs for wading, a long neck 
anfwcrable thereto to reach prey, a wide throat to pouch it, 
and long toes with ftrong hooked talons, one of which is re¬ 
markably ferrate on the edge. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

This (lick is ufually knotted, and always armed : one of 
them with a curious (bark’s tooth near an inch long, and in¬ 
dented or Jerrated on both edges: a feurvy weapon. Grew. 

Serra'tion. n.f. [from ferra, Latin.] Formation in the 
(hape of a faw. 

Se'rrature. n.f [from ferra, Latin.] Indenture like teeth 

of faws. 

Thefc are ferrated on the edges; but the ferratures are 
deeper and grofler than in any of the reft. Woodward. 

To Se'rry. v. a. [Jerrer, French ; ferra to, Italian.] To pre(s 
clofe; to drive hard together. For Jerry Bacon ufes ferr ; but 
neither ferr nor ferry are received. 

With them rofe 

A foreft huge of fpears; and thronging helms 
Appear’d, and ferried (hields in thick array, 

Of death immeafurable. Milton's Paradij'e Lojl. 

Fouldiffipation follow’d, and forc’d rout; 

Nor ferv’d it to relax their ferried files. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

Se'rvant. n.f. [fervant, French; fervus, Latin.] 

1. One who attends another, and aifts at his command. The 
correlative of maftcr. 

We are one in fortune; both 

Fell by our fervants, by thofe men we lov’d moft. Shakefp. 

1 had rather be a country Jervant maid. 

Than a great queen with this condition. Shah. R. III. 

He difdain’d not 

Thenceforth the form of fervant to afliime. Milton. 

For maftcr or for fervant here to call 
Was all alike, where only two were all. Drydcn, 

2. One in a (late of fubjcdlion. Unufual. 

Being unprepar’d. 

Our will became the fervant to defedl, 

Which clfe (hould free have wrong’d. SJiak. Macbeth. 

2- A word of civility ufed to fuperiours or equals. 

This fubje&ion ,due from all men to all men, is fomething 
more than the compliment of courfe, when our betters tell us 
they arc our humble fervants, but underftand us to be their 
(laves. Swi o 

T o Se'rvant. v. a. [from the noun.] To fubjeft. Not in tile. 

My aft airs 

Are fervanted to others : though I owe 

Mv revenge properly, remiffion lies 

In Volfcian breads. Shakefp. Coriolar.us 

To SERVE, v. a. [fenfir. Flench; fervio, Latin.] 

1. To attend at command. 

Becaufe thou art my brother, (hould’ft thou therefore five 
me for nought? G en. xxix t 5 . 

A goddefs among gods ador’d, and ferv’d 
By angels numberlefs, thy daily train. Alilton 

2. To obey fervilely or meanly. 

r „ ^ ben wealthy, (hew thy wifdom not to be 
1 o wealth a fervant, but make wealth five thee. Denham. 

3. 1 o lupply with food cercmonioufly. 

Others, pamper’d in their lhamelefs pride, 

Arc ferv’d in plate, and in their chariots ride. Dryden. 

4. To bring as a menial attendant. 

Rid them cover thc table; fcrve in the meat, and we will 
come in to dinner. Shakefp. Mcrch. of Fenice. 

Soon after our dinner was ferved in, w'iiich was right good 
viands, both for bread and meat: we had alfo drink of Three 
forts, all wholfome and good. Bacon. 

Befmeared with the horrid juice of fepia, they danced a lit¬ 
tle in phantaflick pofturcs, retired a while, and"then returned 
frvtng up a banquet as at folemn funerals. Ta\lcr 

Some part he roads; then Jeri/es it up fo dreft. 

And bids me welcome to this humble feaft: 

Mov’d with difdain, 

I with avenging flames the palace hurn’d. Dryden 

h S h ; n famC mefs {hoM b ejMtfup again for fupper, and 

T’ k f ue m0rnmg ’ A Hijlory of Jehu Bull. 

5. To be fuhfcrvient or fubordinatc to. 7 J J 

Bodies bright and greater (hould not fine 
1 he left not brioht. m-n 

6. To fupply with any thing. ‘ ° n ' 

of lhC ^ ou t of all the tribes 

Eocck. xlviii. iq. 

7- To 
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?• To obey in military aftions. 

S. 1 o be fufficient to. 

If any fubjeft, intcreft, or fancy has recommended, their 
reafoning is after their fafhion ; it Jervis their turn. Locke. 

g. i o be of ufe to ; to affift. 

Whc . n a (form of a fad mifchance beats upon our fpirits, 
turn it into lome advantage, by obferving where it can fern 
another end, cither of religion or prudence. La-lor 

10. To promote. J 

He confider’d every creature 

Moll opportune might ferve his wiles. Milton 

It. I’o comply with. 

They think herein wc ferve the time, bccaufc thereby we 
either hold or leek preferment. Hooke*. 

12. To fatisfy; to content. 

As the former empty plea feroed the fottifh Jews, this 
equally/*,™ thefe to put them into a fool’s paradife, by feed¬ 
ing their hopes, without changing their lives. South 

Nothing would ferve them then but riding. L'Eft range. 

One half-pint bottle Jerves them both tu dine, 

And is at once their vinegar and wine. Pope. 

13* Hand jnftead of any thing to one. 

T he dull flat falfhood Jerves for policy. 

And in the cunning, truth itfelf’s a lye. Pop. 

I f. [Sefervirde, French.J To Serve himfelf of. To make ufe 
of. A mere Gallicifm. 

A complete brave man mull know folidly the main end he 
is in the world for; and withal how to Jerve himfelf of the 
divine’s high contemplations, of the metaphyfreian’s fubtile 
(peculations, and of the natural philofophcr’s minute obfer- 

Vati r °' 13 - ... ' Digby on the Soul. 

1 hey would ferve thcmfelves of this form. Taylor. 

I will J'erve my J elf of this conccffion. Cbillingworth. 

It is much more caly for men to ferve their own ends of 
thofe principles, which they do not put into men, but find 

tl ie r r l e ' Tiilotjons Sermons. 

If they elevate thcmfelves, ’tis only to fall from a higher 
place, becaufe they Jerve themfelves of other men’s wings, 
neither underftanding their ufe nor virtue. Dry dens Dufretn. 

15. I o requite : as, hv ferved me ungratefully. 

16. [In divinity.] I o worflrip the Supreme Being. 

Matters hid leave to God, him ferve and fear. Milton. 

1 7 - To Serve a warrant. To lcize an offender, and carry to 
juftice. 

To Serve, v. n. 

). To be a fervant, or Have. 

Ifrael ferved for a wife, and for a wife he kept fheep. Hof 
Wtt will give thee this alio, for the fervice which thou Ihalt 
ferve with me. Gen. xx. 27. 

2. To be in fubje&ion. 

I hou haft made me to ferve witli thy fins; thou haft wearied 
me with thine iniquities. jf x Jiii. 24. 

3. To attend ; to wait. 

Martha was cumbered about much ftrving , and faid. Lord, 
do’ft thou not care that my filler hath left me to Jerve alone ? 

Luke x. 40. 

4. To act in war. 

Both more or Iefs have given him the revolt; 

And none ferve with but conftrained things, 

Whofe hearts are abfent too. ‘ Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Many noble gentlemen, came out of all parts of Italy, who 
had before been great commanders, but now fcrvcl as private 
gentlemen without pry. Knolles's Hijtory of the Turks. 

5. To produce the end defired. 

I he look bewrayed, that as flic ufed thefe ornaments, not 
for herfelf, but to prevail with another, fo flic feared that all 
would not ferve. Sidney. 

6. To be fufficient for a purpofe. 

Take it, flic faid; and when your needs require, 

T his little brand will Jerve to light your fire. Dryden. 

:• To fuit; to be convenient. 

Wc have the fummary of all our griefs, 

When time fliall Jerve to fliew in articles. Shakefp. II. IV. 

Yet time ferves, wherein you may redeem 
Your baniflr’d honours. Shakef. H. IV. 

As occafion Jerves , this noble queen 
And prince fliall follow with a frefli fupply. Shakef. II. VI. 

Read that; -tis with the royal fignet fign’d. 

And given me by the king, when time fliould ferve , 

To be perus’d by you. Dryden s Spanijh Fryar. 

S. J o conduce; to be of ufe. 

Churches, as every thing clfe, receive their chief perfec¬ 
tion from the end whereunro they ferve. Hooker. 

Our fpcech to worldly fuperiors we frame in fuch fort as 
ferveth beft to inform and perfuadc the minds of (hem, who 
otherwife neither could nor would vreatly regard our ncccf- 
fities. Hooker . 

Priefls ferve unto the example. and fliadow of heavenly 
things. /AZr. viii. 5. 

Who leflens thee, againft his purpofe ferves 
To manifeft the more thy might. Milton. 

Fafhion is, for the molt part, nothing but the oflentation 
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of riches; and therefore the high price of what ferves to 
that, rather encreafcs than leflens its vent. p oci 

Firll inveftigate the variety of motions and figures made bv 
the organs which Jerve for articulation, and the variety of 
matter to which thofe articulations are feverally applied. Hold 
Our victory only ftimed to lead us on to further vifionarv 

n P ^ fpC l S ‘- , • n SwS. 

Q. 1 o officiate or mimfter. J 

Se rvice, n. f. [ fervice , Fr. fervitium, Latin.] 

1. Menial office; low bulinefsdone at the command of a mailer. 

The banifh’d Kent, who in difguife 
Follow’d his king, and did him fervid 
Improper for a Have. Shakefp. K. Lear 

2. Attendance of a fervant. 

Both fell by our fervants, by thofe men we lov’d moft: 

A moft unnatural and faithlefs fervice. Shakefp. 

3. Place; office of a fervant. .j 

I have ferved prince Florizc!; but now I am out of fer . 

Vl “- R . Shakefpear,. 

By oppremng and betraying me. 

Thou might’ft have fooner got another fervice. Shakef. 
Thefe that accufe him arc a yoke of his difearded men* 
very rogues, now they be out of fervice. Shakefp. 

A court, properly a fair, the end of it trade and gain; for 
none would go to fervice that thinks he has enough to live 
well of himfelf. Temple. 

4. Any thing done hv way of duty to a fuperior. 

1 hat fervice is not Jerviee, fo being done. 

But being fo allow’d. " Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

This poem was the laft piece of fervice I did for my rnafter 
King Charles. Dryden. 

5. Attendance on any fuperiour. 

Madam, I entreat true peace of yotr. 

Which I will purchafe with my duteous Jerviee. Shakefp, 
Riches gotten by Jerviee, tho’ it be of the beft rife, yet when 
gotten by flattery, may be placeJ amongft die worft. Bacon. 

6. Profcffion of refpeft uttered or fent. 

I am a woman, lacking wit. 

To make a fecmly anfwer to fuch perfons. 

Pray do my fervice to his majefty. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

7. Obedience; fubmiffion. 

Thou nature, art my GoJJcfs; to thy Jaw 
My fervices are bound. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

God requires no man’s fervice upon hard and unrcafonable 
Terms. TslLtf. Serm, 

8 . Adt on the performance of which pofleffion depends. 

Altho’ they built callles and made freeholders, yet were 
there no tenures and fervices referved to the crown; but the 
lords drew alt the refpeit and dependency of the common 
people unto thcmfelves. Davies's State of Ireland, 

9. Actual duty ; office. 

The order of human focicty cannot be preferved, nor the 
fervices requifitc to the fupport of it be fupplied, without adif- 
tindlion of ftations, and a long fubordination of offices. Roger. 

10. Employment; bufinefs. * 

If ftations of power and truft were conftantly made the 
rewards of virtue, men of great abilities would endeavour 
to excel in the duties of a religious life, in order to qualify 
thcmfelves for publick fervice. Swift. 

11. Military duty. 

When he cometh to experience of fervice abroad, or is 
put to a piece or pike, he maketh a worthy foldier. Spenfcr. 

At the parliament at Oxford his youth and want of expe¬ 
rience in fea fervice had fomewhat been fhrcwdly touch¬ 
ed, even before the fluices of popular liberty were yet fet 
open. IVotton’s Buckingham. 

12. A military atchievcment. 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where fervices were 
done, at fuch and fuch a breach. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

13. Purpofe ; ufe. 

All the vefiels of the king’s houfc are not for ufes of ho¬ 
nour, fomc be common fluff, and for mean fervices, yet pro¬ 
fitable. Spelmats. 

14. Ufeful office ; advantage. 

The ftork's plea, when taken in a net, was the fervice 
fhc did in picking up venemous creatures. L’EJtrange- 

The clergy prevent themfelves from doing much Jtrvice to 
religion, by affecting fo much to convcrfe witli each other, 
and caring fo little to mingle with the laity. Swift- 

Gentle flreams vifit populous towns in their courfc, and 
are at once of ornament and Jerviee to them. Pope- 

15. Favour. 

To thee a woman’s fervices are due. 

My fool ufurps my body. Shakefp. A. Lear. 

16. Publick office of devotion. . 

According to this form of theirs, it mull ftand for * r “ e > 


no (ermon, no fervice. 


Hooker. 


If that very Jerviee cs f God in .the Jewifh fynagogues, 
which our LorJ did approve and fanCtify' with his own pro* 
fence, had fo large portions of the law and prophets, toget cr 
with the many prayers and pfalms read day by day, as e ( ? u " 

F -'••rs, and yet in that rcfpc 


in 


a manner the length 


was 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Li 
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was never thousht to deferve blame; is it now an offence 
that the like meafure ol time is bellowed in the like man- 
j Hooker. 

f know no ncceffity why private and fingle abilities fhould 
quite juffle out and deprive the church of the joint abilities 
and concurrent gifts of many learned and godly men, fuch 
as the compofcrs of the fervice-book were. K. Charles. 

Tlte congregation was difeompofed, and divine Jtrvice bro¬ 
ken off. °° .. \ 

j8. Courfe; order of difhcs. 

Cleopatra made Antony a flipper fumptuous and royal; 
howbeit there was no extraordinary fervice fe'en on the 
board. Hakewitl. 

jn. A tree arid fruit. [ forbus , Latin.] 

The flower conflfts of feveral leaves, which are placed or¬ 
bicularly, and expand in form of a rofe, whofe flower-cup 
afterwards becomes a fruit fhaped like a pear or medlar : to 
which muff be added, peunated leaves like that of the 
alh. Miller. 

October is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation; 
in his left hand a Balkct of fervices, medlars, and other fruits 
that ripen late. Peacham. 

S. r'v ice able. adj. [fe-vijjabie, old French, from fervice.] 
i. Active; diligent; officious. 

He was fent to the King’s court, with letters from that 
officer, containing his own Jerviccabie diligence in difeovering 
fo great a perfonage; adding withal more than was true of his 
coi ijeflu 1 e$. Sidn-y. 

I know thee well, a fervi.cable villain ; 

As duteous to the vices of thy miflrefs 
As badnefs could defire. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

i. Ufeful j beneficial. 

Religion hath force to qualify all forts of men, and to make 
them, in publick affairs, the more ferviceable ; governors the' 
apter to rule with confluence; interiors, for confcience fake, 
the willinger to obey. Hooker. 

So your father charg’d me at our parting, 

Be feivicettb e to my Ton. Shakefp. 

His own inclinations were to confine himfelf to his own 
bufinefs, and be ferviceable to religion and learning. Atterbury. 

A book to juftify the revolution, archbifhop Tillotfon re¬ 
commended to the king as the moft ferviceable treatife could 
have been publifhed then. Swift. 

Se'rviceableness. n.f [from ferviceable.] 

1. Officioufnefs; activity. 

He might continually be in her prefence, fliewing more 
humble fer viceablenefs and joy to content her than ever be- 
fore. Sidney. 

2. Ufefulncfs; bcneficialnefs. 

Ail aiftion being for fomc end, its aptnefs to be command¬ 
ed or forbidden, muft he founded upon its ferviceabtenefs or 
differviceablcncfs to fomc end. Norrts. 

Se'hvile. adj. [fervi, French; ferviles, Latin.] 
t. Slavifh ; dependant; mean. 

Eight and die, is death deftroying death: 

Where fearing dying, pays death Jervi e breath. Shakefp. 

From impofltion of ftri£t laws to free 
Acceptance of large grace, from fervile fear 
To filial. 

Ev’n fortune rules no more a fervilt land. 

Where cx.il d tyrants ftill by turns command. Pope. 

I. fawning; cringing. 

'Hie mod fervile flattery is lodged the moft eafily in the 
gfimclt capacity; for their oidinary conceit draweth a yield¬ 
ing to their greaters, and then have they not wit to difeern 
the right degrees of duty. Sidney. 

She muft bend the fervile knee, 

4 A11J fawning take the fplendid robber’s boon. Thomfon. 

■ iI LY - [from fervile.] Mcanlv; flavifhly. 

. , changing news, they chang’d affections brinir, 

r 0m ! at: expc£t a Kin e- Dryd. Aurengzebe. 

fb,n r T? 3 f,n S u,am y ,n his and t h JUS hts, rather 
than finitely to copy from the wifeft. Swift 

Servileness.) r rr , . J 

Servi'mty. j [f rom frvile.] 

1.- S!avifli n (.f s . involuntary obedience. 

TcronrlJ 1 ’ ulcs th unhappy fervilily to cuftom, can poffihly 

StlnT- ” n a 

«• ”*»*« ■ tlependancc, bafencP, ' f 

ffie e h^ IS ^i*r n , S ’ thofe b y their fuhferviency, and 
Lhrifth thcir obedience, manifeftly declared 

3 - Slas cry, the condition of a Have. ^' 

lo be a queen in bondage, is more vile 
J han is a flave in bafe ftrvility, 

CV “ r bel!owed 00 me - 310 the U sLl!fpTw^N^. 
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Milton. 


Suckling. 


Swift. 
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Juft in the nick; the cook knock’d thrice; 

And all the waiters in a trice 

His fummorts did obey ; 

Each frrving-man, with difh in hand. 

March’d boldly up, like our train’d band, 

Prcfented and away. 

With Dennis you did ne’er combinej 
Not you, to ftcal your mafter’s wine; 

Except a bottle now and then. 

To welcome brother ferving-men. 

SeVvitor. n.f. [foviteur, French ] 

1. Servant; attendant. A word obfolete. 

This workman, whofe fervitor nature is, being only one, 
the heathens imagining to be more, gave him in the fky the 
name of Jupiter; in the air, of Juno ; in the water, ot Nep¬ 
tune ; in the earth, of Vefta; and Ceres. Hooker. 

Your trufty and moft valiant fervitor, 

With his free duty recommends you thus. Shakefp. 

Thus are p >or fervitors. 

When others fleep upon their quiet beds, 

Conftrain’d to watch in darknefs, rain and cold. Shakefp. 
Our Norman conqueror gave away to his fervitors the 
lands and pofleffions of fuch as did oppofe his irivafion. Daviei. 
Fearful commenting 
Is leaden f rvitor to dull delay; 

Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d beggiry. Shakfp. 

My noble queen, let former grudges pafs. 

And henceforth I am thy true f rvitor. Shakefp. hen. VI. 

2. One of the loweft order in the univerfity. 

His learning is much of a fizc with his biith and educa¬ 
tion ; no more of either than what a poor hungry jerviior 
can be cxpc£ted to bring with him from his college. Swift. 

Servitude n.f [ jervitude, French; fervitus, Lati .. j 

1. Slavery; ftate of a flave; dependancc. 

Ariftotle fpeaketh of men, whom nature hath fram'd for 
the ftate of fervitude, faying, they have reafon fo far forth 
as to conceive when others direct them. Hooker. 

You would have fold your king to flaughtcr, 

His princes and his peers to fervitude. 

His flihjc£ts to oppreffion and contempt. Shakeffs. Hen V. 
Tho’ it is neceflary, that fomc perfons in the world fhould 
be in love with a fplendid Jervitude, yet certainly they muft 
be much beholding to their own fancy, that they can be 
pleafed at it; for he that rifes up early, and goes to bed 
late, only to receive addrcffcs, is really as much abridged in 
his freedom, as he that waits to prefent one. South Sermons. 

Unjuftiy thou deprav’ft it with the name 
Of fervitude, to ferve whom God ordains. 

Or nature: God and nature bid the fame, 

When he who rules is worthieft. Milton. 

2. Servants collectively. 

After him a cum’brous train 

Of herds, and flocks, and numerous fervitude. M.lton. 

Se'r Um. n. f. [Latin.] 

1. The thin and watry part that feparates from the reft in any 
liquor, as in milk from the cream. 

2 . I he part of the blood, which in coagulation feparates from 
the grume. 

Bkod is the moft univerfal juice in an animal body : the 
red part of it differs from the ferum, the ferum from the 
lymph, the lymph from the nervous juice, and that from the 
feveral other humours feparated in the glands. Arbuthnot. 

SeSQUIA'LTER. ) ,■ r rr ■ , r- r r - , 

Sesql’ia'lteral. J ae '- [ fejqusaltert, hr. fefqutaltcr, Lat.] 

In geometry, is a ratio, where one quantity or num¬ 
ber contains another once and half as much more, as 6 

and 9 - . DU7. 

In all the revolutions of the planets about the fun, and of 
the fccondarv planets about the primary ones, the periodical 
times is in a. ffquia Iter proportion to the mean diftance. Cheyne. 

As the fix primary planets revolve about the fun, fo the fe- 
condary ones are moved about them in the fame ffquialte- 
ra! proportion of their periodical motions to their orbs. Bentley. 

SE'squiPLiCATE. adj. [In mathematick .] Is the proportion 
one quantity or number has to another, in the ratio of one 
half. 

1 he periodical times of the planets are in ffquiplicate 
proportion, and not a duplicate proportion of the diltanccs 
from the center or the radii; and confcquently the planets 
cannot be carried about by an harmonically circulating 

o ? UIC, ‘ Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

Sesouipedal. ) adj. [fefquipcdalis, Latin.] Containin'” 

bESQUiPKDA'i.:AN. 5 a foot and a half. 0 

As for my own part, I am but a jefquipedal, having onlv 
fix foot and a half of ftature. W. Guard. 

Haft thou ever meafured the gigantick Ethiopian, whofe 
ftature is above eight cubits high, or the fefquiptdalian pi e - 
mey. ^ Aibuth and Popes Mart. Send. 

fiFSQtJJTERriAN. [in mathematicks.] Having fuch a ratio, as 
that one quantity or number contains another once and one 
third part more ; as between 6 and S. nsi 

2 3 a s*<L 
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SET 


Sess. 

tax. 


w. f [for ajfifi, cifsy or cenfi. j Rate; cefs charged ; 

His army was fo ill paid arid governed, as the E g]ifh fuf- 
fered more damage by the fifs of his foldiers than they gain¬ 
ed profit or lccutity by abating the pride of their cne- 
. m ' cs : ‘ lli/l: of 1 , Hand. 

Session, n.f. [fijfp>i, French; feff.o, Latin.J 
i. The a& of fitting. 

He hath as man, not as God only, a fupreme dominion 
over quick and dead ; for fo much I:is afeenfmn into heaven, 
and his fijfion at the right-hand of God do import. Hooker. 

Many, tho’ they concede a rablc-gefture, will hardly al¬ 
low this ufual way of fijfion. Proven's frig, Errors: 

1. An afiembly of magiltrates or fenato'rs. 

They are ready t’appear 

Where you Thai! hold your j'ejficu. SJ.akeJpi'K. Lear. 
Summon a fifficn that wc may arraign 

Our moft difloyal lady. “ Shake p. 

The old man mindful ftiil of moan. 

Weeping, thus befpake the fijfton. Chapman's Htm. Ddyf 
Of their fijfion ended they bid cry 

The great refuilt. Milton. 

Call’d to council all the Achaian flates, 

Nor herald fwom the fijfion to proclaim. Fif e's Odxfi 
3. The fpace for which an afiembly fits, without intcrmilfion 
or recefs. 

It was contrary to the courfe of parliament, that any bill 
that had been reje&ed Ihould be again preferred the fame fif- 
f lon - Clarendon. 

The fecond Nicene council affords us plentiful afiiftance, 
in the hsh. fijfion, wherein the popc-’s vicar declares th'at Me- 
letius was ordained by Arian billiops, and yet his otdination 
was never queftioned. StilUngfiat. 

Many decrees are ena£led, which at the next JeJfntn arc 


\err it. 


. repealed. 

4 . A meeting of juftices: as the feflions of the peace. 

Se'sterce. n.f [fejhrce, French ; feflertiicm, Latin.J Among 
the Romans, a turn of about 8 1 . 1 s. 5 d. lialf-pcnnvj^r- 
li’g- ‘JDiCt. 

several of them would rather chufe a fum in fen ce's, than 
in pounds for ling. Add-fir. an Medals. 

To SET. v. a. preterite I fit ; part. pa(T. I am fit. [Satgan, 
orfatyan , Gothick; j-ertan, Saxon; Jet ten, DiitcfvJ 

1. To place; to put in any fituation or place; to put. 

E’re I could 

Give him that parting kifs which I had fit 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. Shdlf. 
But that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the 
adlion of an old woman, delivered me, the knave constable 
had fit mei’ th* common ftocks f.r a witch. Shakefp. 

They that arc younger have me in derifion, whofe fathers 
I would have difdained to have fit with the dogs of my 
flock. Jab.xfx. 1. 

He that hath received his teflimony, hath fit to his feal, 
that God is true. t fith* >ii« 33. 

They ha vefit her a bed in the midft oftheflain. Ezek. xxxii. 
God fit them in the firmament, to give light upon the 
earth. Gen. i. 17. 

In their fitting of their thrcfLold by my threfliolds, they 
have defiled my holy name. Etui, xliii. 8. 

I have fit thee for a tower among my people, jfer, vi. 27. 

By his aid afpiririg 

To fit himfelf in glory above bis peers. Milton. 

She fits the bar that ca'ufws all my pain; 

One gift refufed, makes all their bounty vain. Dryd. 

The lives of the revealers may be juflly enough fit over 
againft the revelation, to find whether they agree. A*tcrk. 

2. To put into any condition, flute, or pofture. 

They thought the very difturbancc of things eftabliflied an 
hire fufficient to fit them on work. Hook.r. 

That man that fits within a monarch’s heart. 

Would he abufe the count’nance of the king, 

Alack! what mifehiefs might he fit abroach ? Shakefp. 

Our princely general. 

Will give you audience; and wherein 
It (hall appear that your demands are juft. 

You {hall enjoy them ; ev’ry thing/ft off 
That might fo much as think you enemies. Shakrfp. 

This prefent enterprise fit off his head, 

I do not think a braver gentleman 

Is now alive. Shake/p. Hen. IV. 

Ye caufed every man his fervant, whom he had Jet at li¬ 
berty, to return. jer. xxxiv 16. 

I.very fabbath yc fliall fit it in order. Lev. xxiv. 8. 

I am come to yr/ a man at variance againft his father. Mat. 
Thou {halt pour out into all thofe vcffels, and fit afide that 
which is full. 2 Kings iv. 4. 

The beauty of his ornamci t he fit in majefty, but they 
made images; therefore have I fit it far from them. Ezek. 
The gates of thy land {hall be fit wide open. Nab. iii. 13. 


fijlnnfi. 
Bryl 


Dryd. 


6. 


S E, T 

I he fathers have eaten a four grape, and. the children’, 

are Up on edge. ' ,y _ 

f hd 20. 

count 

'1 he 

portati6ris trom prrt.to pdftiB 

This wheel Jet or. going, did pdtir a war in -.on tiivT' 
t;ans with fucli a ictitpeft, as Padua and ttcvk'tvemJT 
from diem; v - ••r - ' “ I ‘ 

That this may be done wkh the more advantage 
hours, mud be Jet apart for this exhmin.iri'dn. 9 ‘nNfl 

'■ Finding the river fordable a: 
oyer his hdrfc. 

Btjual fucccls fit tbefe champions high, ’ 

And both refol v’d to cdnt]ue'r,qr' to dic.° Jr..,, : 

Ndtliing raiders a riiari fu’iric'dnfiderable/ for 11 ’fij ’ 
abote the meaner fott of company, pif makes Him ’i»-.,V 
l.n.ie to the better. GfiNrn. of tie TV*, 

bonre-arc retlaimed* by punifiimeht, and fbmearc fet & 
by good nature. . > > ■ 0 1 

The fire was form’d, file fit: the kettle on. 

Leda’s prefent came,' ' “ 

To' ruin Troy, and fit the world on flariie. 

Set calf I dimes to TchodT, and fet him be 
Infirudtcd there in rules of husbandry. 

Over labour’d with fo long a courfe, 

’Tis time to fet it cafe the fmolihg" horfe. ‘ 

The punifn'd crime {Hall fit my Void at cafe. 

And murm’ring manes of my friend appeafe. 

Jove call’d in hafte 
The fon of Maia with fevcrc decree, 
r Eo kill the keeper, and to ft her free. 

II futh a tradition were at any time endeavoured to b e fri 

on foot, it is not eafy to imagine how it fliould at firft a.iin 
entertainment. TiUctl* 

'Then the father looks four on the child, every body Tile 
fhould put on the fame coldncls, till forgivenefs afked, aad 1 
reformation ofhis-fafflt has JU him right again, and rcftorcd 
him to his former credit. ' Locke onE'Juat. 

His pfiatftice mull by no means crofs his precepts, unlcfslie 
intend to fit him wrong, j _ Locke on EdnUt. 

If the fear of abfolute and irrcfiftible powTr Jet it oq upon 
the mind, the idea is likely to fi k the deeper. Lull. 

When he has once chofen it, itraifes define that prppbrtion- 
ahly gives him uncifinefs which determines his will, and fits 
him at work in purfuit of his choice, oh all occafions.' Lodt. 

This river, 

Wlich nature’s feff lay ready to expire, 

Quench’d the dire flame that fit the world on fire., AM'fi 
'1 he many hofpitals every where ercdled, ferve rather i(o en¬ 
courage idlenefs in the pc pic than to Jet them at work. AtitL 
A couple of lovers agreed at parting, to fit afide oric half 
hour in the day to think of each other. A,UIJ. 

Your fortunes place you far above the ncceflity of learn¬ 
ing. but nothing can fit you above the ornament of it Felton. 

1 heir firft movement and imprefled motions demand the 
impulfe of an almighty hand to fit them agoing Chc.r.c. 

Men of quality look upon it as one of their diftinguifliing 
privileges, not to fit other people at eafe , with thclofs J tins 
leaf!: of their own. Pope. 

I hat the wheels were but fmall, may be guefled from a cuf- 
tom they have of taking them ofF, and Jetting them on. Pjt. 

Be frequent in fitting fuch caufes at work, whofe efiods 
you defire to know. JVetts. 

To make motionlefs; to fix immoveablv. 

Struck with the fight, inanimate {he Teems, 

Set are her eyes, and motionlefs her limbs. Garth. 
To fix; to date by fome rule. 

Hereon the prompter falls to flat railing in the bittcrril 
terms; which the gentleman with a fet gefturc and counte¬ 
nance ftiil foberly related, until the ordinary, driven at hft 
into a mad rage, was fain to give over. Cauw. 

The town of Bern has handfoine fountains planted, at fit 
diftances, from one end of the ftreets to the other. Addifui* 
To regulate ; to adjuft. 

In court they determine the king’s good by his ilefires, 
which is a kind of fitting the fun by the dial. Suckl>»L 

God bears a different refpeft to places fit apart and ccnfe- 
cratcd to hisworihip, to what he bears to places defigned w 
common ufes. Sejtb. 

Our palates grow into a liking of the fcafoning and cookery 
which by cuftom they are fit to. 

He rules the church’s bleft dominions, 

And fits men's faith by his opinions. 

Againft experience he believes. 

He argues againft demonftration; 

Pleads when his reafon he deceives, 

And Jets his judgment by his pnflion. 

To fit to mufick ; to adapt with notes. 

Set thy own fongs, and fing them to thy lute 


Ls.io. 

Prior. 


Prior.. 

Dryden. 


Grief 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langi 


SET 

Grief he tames that fetters it in verfe ; 
But when I have done fo, 

Some man, his art or voice to Ihow, 

Doth fit and fing my pain; 

And by delighting many, frees again . 
Grief, which verfe did reftrain. 

1 had one day Jet the hundredth pfalm, 

L !....« ■ .. ... .-4.4 m * M M ..A l. A M M . _ MA — ft ... . 


Donne. 3 
and was finging the 


uay yt» uu. iiuiiiij Luiii dim .is luigin^ iitC 

firft line, in order to put the congregation into the tunc. Speft. 

7. To plant, not fow. 

Whatfocer fruit ufeth to be fit upon a root or a flip, if it 
be Town, will degenerate. Bacon’s Nat. Hijhry. 

I proftrate fell. 

To flirubs and plants my vile devotion paid. 

And Jet the bearded leek to which I pray’d. 

8. To interfperfe or mark with any thing. 

As with ftars, their bodies all 
And wings were fet with eyes. 

High on their heads, with jewels richly fit 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet. _ 

The body is fmooth on that e:.id, and on this ’tis fit with 
ridges round the point. // oodward. 

9. To reduce from a fradlured or diflocated ftatc. 

Can honour fit to a leg f no: or an arm ? no: honour hath 
no /kill in furgery then? no. Shakrfp. HenrylM. 

Confidering what an orderly life I had led, \ only com- 

Mft *i f I A, 1 ft « * 1 ft rftft * * j, ft ftft ft 1 it f 1 ] ft 


Prior. 

Milton. 

Dryden. 


Confiderir.^, 

manded that my arm and Jeg'lhould be fet, and my body 
anointed with oil Q Herbert. 

The fradlure was of both the focils of the left leg: he had 
been in great pain from the time of the fitting. °lV]Jempn. 

Credit is gained by courfe of time, and fi ldom recovers a 
ftrain; but if broken, is never well Jet again. Temple. 

to. To ttx the affedlion; to determine the refolution. 

Set jour xfieftion on things above, not on things on the 

- , . , Col. iii. 2 . 

I hey fliould fit their hope in God, and not forget his 

™ ks ’ f A Pf Ixxviii. 7 . 

Becaufe fentence againft an evil work is not executed 
fpeedily, the heart of men is full y fit in them to do evil. Eat. 
Set to work millions of fpinning worms. 

That in their green fnops weave the fmooth hair’d filk 
I 0 deck her foils 

Set not thy heart 

Thus overfond on that which is not thine. Milton 

yyhen we arc well, our hearts are fet, 

Vhich way wc care not, to be rich or great. Denham. 

rr~< v r ,( hCa k tS 3re f ° muC } 1 ^ u P on the value of the benefits 
received, that wc never think of the beftower. L'Eft range. 

t,lc emptieft forrow. 

Which children vent for toys, and women rain 

I' or any trifle their fond hearts arc fit on. Dryd and Lee 

teSfcm’ES 0U K hcar ; S u ?^ u P? n things, and be able 
mifeSd, P ! CUfUrC blU ' Vhat ,S fcnfuaI ’ wc mui} be ^tremdy 
i ' n u WC v° mC Umo thc ^her world, becaufe we 
d icct with nothing to entertain curfdves. Tillotfn 
No fooner is one adion difpatched, which we are fit unon' 
but another uneafinefs is ready to fit us on work. / 

certain iiarrown^^/^ ° n trade a " d pr ° fit ’ ° ,rten con traa a 
errram narrowncfsof temper. ji.-f 

cssasiir c, “ y “ ,ic “ is mcLr '° 

W , hC ! 1 r “ r»“"SgentlemenIffc 
provements ^ ”#* *£ 

11 • To predetermine; to fettle. Addifon. 

of f, ” here,f “fe d.fpnte, did f„ mc hi, prap | c 

*«!> other “ft"™" 1, "' hh EOT*™, or 

T of C ""' ,n ' md ^ 

Icholar. P P “ * fteW hls count ry fwain was no great 
"■ Vj'fcMiH.! to appoint, to )i x . 

'11 it 'tha d w&*iffir nce f ,hi! *wce, the (treat- 


SET 

that wholfomc words, being known, are apteff to excite judi¬ 
cious and fervent affc&ions. King Charles. 

His feed, when is not fet, {ball bruife my head. Milton* 
Though fit form.of prayer be an abomination. 

Set forms of petitions find great approbation. Deni non. 
Set places and Jit hours are~ but parts of that worfhip we 
owe.. South. 

That law cannot keep men from taking m^re ufc than you 
fit, thc want of money being that alone which regul res its 
price, will appear, if wecorilider how hard It’ is to fit a price 
upon unncccflary commodities; but how impolEble it is to fit 
a rate upon vidluals in a time of famine. Locke. 

Set him fuch a talk, to be done in fuch a time, Locke. 
As in thc fubordinarions of govcrnmcnt'thc king isoffwidcd 
by any infults to an inferior magiftr.ite, fo the foverelgn ruler 
of thc uni verfe is affronted by i ' bi-each of’rfticgiancc To thofe 
whom he has fit over us. ' Addifon. 

Take fet times of meditating oil what is future. Atterhry. 
Should a man go about, with never fo.Jit ffudy and'dtfign, 
to defcribe fuch a natural form of thc year as that which ifnt 
prefent cftabli/hed, he could fcarcely ever do it in fo few 
words that were fo fit. ' Woodward* 

13. Jo exhibit; to difplay ; to propofe. With before. 

Through the variety of my reading, lfit before me many 
examples both of ancient and lat r times Bacon. 

Rejedb not then what offer’d means:' who knows 
But God hath fit before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his facrcd houfe ? Ml'(on 

Long has my foul defir’d this time and place, 

To/-/ before your fight your glorious race. Dryden 

All that can be done is to fet the thing before men, and to 
offer it to their choice. ' . 

A fpacious veil from his broad fiiouldcrs flew, 

Thatyr/ th’ unhappy Phaeton to view; 

T he flaming chariot and the fleeds it flicw’d. 

And the whole fable in the mantle glow’d. 

When his fortune//! before liim all 
The pomps and plcafures that his foul can wifli, 

His rigid virtue will accept of none A:- 4 

He fimnli^Q liic n/sf n>-ft.ft^..ft-i,» 


TJUotjdn. 


Add if ci 


. „».. .vv.^ t Jntm,e Vhfitfin’s Cato. 

,IS ‘T a PP ean,, g prefent feencof a^ion, 
h yfitting his charatfcr before us, and continually forcing J,j s 
pa lencc, prudence, and valour upon our obfervation. B/'oome 
1 4 * To value; toeflimace; to rate. 

Be you contented 

To have a fon fit your decrees at nought ? 

To pluck down juflice from your awful bench, 

Th ‘h 1 ’ co , urfc r of ,aw ? Shakef. Ii. IV. 

he hackwardncfs parents {hew in UivWjg'ine their faulrs 

;; 1 valuc 0 „ 
o^LToVir bc ,hc more •».‘SP 

JL W l f view,, and will no. only lit- 

tuous, but wealthy, popular, and everything that has^a value 

Have r by i r W ° rld> W T 0,311 liv ^nd die in mifery. Jddfi 
Have not. fit at nought my noble birth, i J 

A Jpotlefs fame, and an unblemifli’d race, 
i be peace of innocence, and pride of virtue? 

■My prodigahtv h.is glv’n thee all ** ct 

ThoogH thi fa mc run. With ai,#****£ 

Blufh in the rofe and m the diamond blaze, J 

\ a P 7 Ze the firon S cr effort of hls pow r. 

And always fit thc gem above thc flow r. p. t . 

1 o ltake at pjay. y 

V* f) at fad diforders play begets r 
Defp rate and mad, at length he fits 

Ihofcdam, whofe points make gods adore P • 

K*°£ er 2 Wa S er at di « to another. ^ 

elre ? 1 " ^«=*»• *m * k. 

Tnn 1 h,nk J° vafl a treafure as your fon 
00 great for any private man’s' pofll-flion ; 

And him too rich a jewel to be fit 
Li vulgar metal, or vulgar ufe 

Hp maw __ .. „ 


»5 


16. 


17. 


Drydt 


ten. 


1 ™ d “ d >'t"eft. icarcbeth < 2 *^ 

tu «. let him take no caret, 15 agreeable to his na- 

W|| l fly to it of themfclves r mCS: ^° r his Oughts 

or fled leg w i)| f (l fi5 ce ’ s tbc ^P ac es of other bufinefs 

VUfing/ " aiKl ptoferibed forms, there is no doubts 


Adam, hard befit, replied. , 

his fet 

■ *«»**# #-Pf. 

fry, that the 

21. J o fix the eyes. Dryden* 

a ginlofhis7and. CyeS Upon them good, and bring them 
2 Jer. xxiv. 6. 

Toy* 


20 
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er. 


from Cairc to Suetia. 
nollei s Hijlory of the Turki. 


Dryden. 

Shakefpeare. 


SET 


Joy faiutes me when I ft 
My bled eyes on Amoret. 
ll 1 o offer for a price. 

There is not a more wicked thing than a covetous man; for 
f'uch an one fettetb his own foul to Talc. Eccluf. x. 9. 

I3. To place in order ; to frame. 

After it was framed, and ready to be ft together, he was, 
with infinite labour and charge, carried by land with camels, 
through that hot and fandy country, from Caii 
i Kn 

I o flation ; to place. 

Coenus has betray'd 

The bitter truths that our loofe court upbraid 
Your friend was ft upon you for a fpy, 

And on his witnefs you are doom’d to die. 

To oppofe. 

Will you ft your wit to a fool’s ? 

16. To bring to a fine edge: as, to ft a razor. 

27. To Set about. 'To apply to. 

They fhould make them play-games, or endeavour it, and 
ft themfelvcs about it. Locke. 

2b. To Set againjl. To place in a Rate of enmity or oppofition. 

1 he terrors of God do ft themfelvcs in array agaiisjt me. 

"job vi. 4. 

The king of Babylon ft himfelf againjl Jcrufalem. Ezek. 
The devil hath reafon to ft himfelf againjl it; for nothing is 
more deftruiflive to him than a foul armed with prayer. Du;pa. 

There Ihould be fuch a being as affifts us againft our worll 
enemies, and comforts us under our fharpcll fufferings, when 
all other things fit themfelvcs againjl us. Til otj'on. 

29. To Set againjl. To oppofe; to place in rhetorical oppo¬ 
fition. 

This perifhing of the world in a deluge is ft againjl , or 
compared with, the perifliing of the world in the conflagra¬ 
tion. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

30. To Set afar t. To negledt for a fcafon. 

They highly commended his forwardnefs, and all other 
matters for that time Jet ajart. Kno.Jes. 

31. To Set afde. To omit for the prefent. 

Set your knighthood and your foldierfhip afde, and give me 
leave to tell you that you lie in your throat. Shakefp. H. IV. 

In 1585 followed the profperous expedition of Drake and 
Carlile into the Well Indies; in the which I Jet afide the 
taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo in Hifpaniola, as furprizes 
rather than encounters. Bacon. 

My higheft intereft is not to be deceived about thefe mat¬ 
ters; therefore, Jetting afde all other confiderations, I will en¬ 
deavour to know the truth, and yield to that. Tillotfcn. 

y. To Set ajide. To reject. 

I’ll look into the pretenfions of each, and (hew upon what 
ground ’tis that I embrace that of the deluge, and Jet afde all 
the reft. Woodward's hat. Hijlory. 

No longer now does my negledted mind 
Its wonted (lores and old ideas find : 

Fix’d judgment there no longer does abide. 

To tallc the true, or ft the falfe afde. PTior. 

‘To Set afde. To abrogate ; to annul. 

Several innovations, made to the detriment of the Englifii 
merchant, are now inti rely Jet afde. Addifon. 

There may be 

Reafons of fo much pow’r and cogent force. 

As may ev’11 ft afde this right of birth : 

If fons have rights, yet fathers have ’em too. R ive. 

He (hows what absurdities follow upon fuch a fuppofition, 
and the greater thofe abfurdities are, the more (Irongly do they 
evince the falfity of that fuppofition from whence they flow, 
and confcquently the truth of the dodlrine Jet afde by that 
fuppofition. Atterbury. 

34. To Set by. To regard; to efteem. 

David behaved himfelf more wifely than all, fo that his 
name was much ft by. 1 Sa. xviii. 30. 

. To Set by. To reject or omit for the prefent. 

You (hall hardly edify me, that thofe nations might not, by 
the law of nature, have been fubdued by any nation that had 
only policy and moral virtue; though the propagation of the 
faith, whereof we (hall fpeak in the proper place, were ft by, 
and not made part of the cafe. Bacon. 

3*>. To Set down. To mention; to explain; to relate in 
writing. 

They have ft down, that a rofe fet by garlick is fwceter, 
bccaufc the more fetid juice goeth into the garlick. Bacon. 

Some rules were to be ft down for the government of the 
arm v. Clarendon. 

I (hall Jet cLwn an account of a difeourfe I chanced to have 
with one of thefe rural flatcfmen. Addifon. 

. To Set down. To regiller or note in any book or paper; 
to put in writing. 

Let thofe that play your clowns fpeak no more than is ft 
down for them. Sbake/p. Hamlet. 

Every man, careful of virtuous converfation, fludious of 
fefipture, and given unto any abltinence in diet, was ft down 
in his calendar "of fufpedkd Prifcilianifts. Hooker. 


take ■ -> 

One half of my corumiflion, and ft down " 

As bell thou art experienc’d, fince thou know’ft • » 
Thy country’s drength and wcaknefs. Shak Cctiblaniis. 
The reafons that led me into the meaning which prevailed 
on my mind, arc Jet down. Ltckt. 

An eminent infiance of this, to fl.cw what ufc can do, I 
fhall ft down. Locke. 

I cannot forbear fitting down the beautiful defeription Clati- 
dian has made of a wild bead, newly brought from the woods, 
and making its firft appearance in a full amphitheatre. Addijou. 

38. To Set down. To fix on a refolve. 

Finding him fo refolutely ft down , that he was neither by 
fair nor foul means, but only by force, to be removed out of 
his town, he inclofed the fame round. Entiles, 

39. To Set down. 'To fix; to eftablifli. 

This law we may name eternal, being that order which God 
before all others hath ft down with himfelf, for himfelf to do 
all things by. Hooker. 

40. To Set forth. To publifli; to promulgate; to make ap. 
pear. 

My willing love. 

The rather by thefe arguments of fear. 

Set forth in your purfuit. Shakef. Twelfth Nigh. 

'The poems, which have been fo ill ft forth under his name, 
are as he firfi writ them. [Toiler. 

4t. To Set forth. To raife; to fend out. 

Our merchants, to their great charges, ft forth fleets to 
defery the feas. dbUt. 

The Venetian admiral had a fleet of fixty gallies, fetfitb 
by the Venetians. Knol/es’s Hifl. f the 7 urks. 

They agreed, all with one conlcnt, at a prefixed day, to 
fend unto Vienna fuch warlike forces, as they had in any 
time before Jet forth , for the defence of the Chrifti.m religion. 

A nolle s’s Hi/h'y of the Tin h. 
When poor Rutilus fpends all his worth, ^ 

In hopes of Jetting one good dinner forth, 

’Tis downright madnefs. Dryden s Jirjer.al. 

42. To Set Jarth. To difplay ; to explain. 

As for words to fet forth fuch lewdnefs, it is not hard for 
them to give a goodly and painted (hew thereunto, borrowed 
even from the praifes proper to virtue. Spenjer. 

So little have thefe falfe colours dilhonoured painting, that 
they have only ferved to ft foith her praife, and to make her 
merit further known. Dryden s Dufrejnj. 

43. To Set forth. To arrange ; to place in order. 

Up higher to the plain, where we’ll ft forth 
In bell appointment all our regiments. Shakefp. K. Jdrn. 

44. To Set forth. To (how ; to exhibit. 

To render our errours more monrtrous, and what unto a 
miracle fts forth the patience of God, he hath endeavoured to 
make the world believe he was God himfelf. Brome. 

Whereas it is commonly^ frth green or yellow, it is in¬ 
clining to white. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

To ft forth great things by fmall. Ahhtn. 

The two humours of a chcarful truft in providence, and a 
fufpicious diffidence of it, are very well ft forth here lor our 
inllrudtion. B Ejlrann- 

45. To Set f.rward. To advance; to promote _ _ 

They yitld that reading ma y fet forward, but not begin tnc 

work of falvation. _ Hader- 

Amongft them there arc not thofe helps which others have, 
to ft them forward in the way of life. Hotter. 

In the external form of religion, fuch things as are appa¬ 
rently or can be fufficiently proved effectual, and generally hr 
to ft forward godlinefs, either as betokening the greatnefs 0 
God, or as befeeming the dignity of religion, or as concut- 
ing with eeleftial impreffions in the minds of men, may be re¬ 
verently thought of. . hojf- 

They mar my path, they ft forward my calamity. ./*'* 
Dune or chalk, applied feafonably to the roots of trc< ^\ ot 
ft then? forwards. Bacon's Nat. HjUry 

46. To Set in. To put in a way to begin. 

If vou pleafe to affift and ft me in, I will recollect my- 
c\c 1 Co! ar¬ 
id!. . . . 

To Set off. To decorate; to recommend; to adorn> 
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embellilh. It anfwcrs to the French relever. 

Like bright metal on a fullcli ground. 

My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 

Shall (hew more goodly, and attradl more eyes „ r 

Than that which hath no foil to ft it cjf Shi- 
The prince put thee into my fcrvice for no ot. er rc 
than \a Jet me off. 

Ncgledl not the examples of thofe that have c..rn 
felves ill in the fame place; not to ft off thyfclf by taxing 
memory, but to direct thyfelf what to avoid. 

May you be happy, and your forrows part ll'a'let • 

Set ff thofe joys I v/ifh may ever laft. . , r by 

The figures of the groupcs mud contrafi eac 1 ^ 

their feveral petitions: thus in a play fume character* 
raifad to oppofe others, and to ft them jf- } 

lb* 
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The men, whole hearts are aimed at, are the occafioM that 
one part of the face lies under a kind of difguilb, while the 
other is fo much ft of, and adorned by. the owner. Addifon. 

Their women are pcrfefl miftrefies in (hewing thcmlelvc 9 
to the beft advantage they are always gay and Iprightly, and 
Mof the word faces with the belt airs. Addifon. 

** 'yhe general good fenfe and worthinefs of his character, 
makes his friends obferve thefe little lmgularities as foils, that 
rather Jet off than blcmilh his good qualities. Addifon. 

The work will never take, if it is not Jit of with proper 
fcenes. Adclijon. 

Claudian fts of his defeription of dieEridanus with all the 
poetical (lories. Addifon onJtaly. 

,§ To Set on or uptn, To animate; toinfligute; to incite. 

You had either never attempted this change. Jet on. with 

hope, or never difeovered it, ftopt with difpair. Sidney. 

He upbraids lago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch; whereon it came 
Thpe I was caft; and even now he fpake 
lago fet him on. Shakefp. Othello. 

Thou, traitor, haft ft on thy wife to this. Shakefpeare. 
Earuch fettetb thee on again!! us, to deliver us unto the 
Chaldeans. Jer. xliii. 3. 

He (hoidd be thought to be mad, or ft on and employed by 
his own or the malice of other men to abufe the duke. Claren. 
In oppofition (its 

Grim death, my fon and foe, who fts them on. Milton. 
The vengeance of God, and the indignation of men, will 
join forces againft an infulting bafenefs, when backed with 
greatnefs and ft on by mifinformation. South's Scrm. 

The (kill ufed in dreffing up power, will ferve only to 
give a greater edge to man’s natural ambition what can this 
do but Jet men on the more eagerly to fcramble ? Locke. 

A prince’s court introduces a kind of luxury, that fts every 
particular perfon upon making a higher figure than is confident 
with his revenue. Addifon. 

4;. To Set on ot upon. To attack; to afiault. 

'I here you miffing me, 1 was taken up by pyrates, who 
putting me under board prifoner, prefently ft upon another 
(hip, and maintaining a long fight, in the end put them all to 
■ tile fword. Sidney. 

Caflio hath here been fet on in the dark : 

IE's almoft (lain, and Rodorigo dead. Shaief. Othello. 

So other foes may ft upon our back. Shakejp. H. VI. 

Alphonfus, capfaui of another of the galleys, fuiFering his 
men to draggle too far into the land, was ft upon by a Turk¬ 
ic pyratc, and taken. Knoles. 

Of one hundred Ihips there came fcarcc thirty to work: how- 
beit with them, and fuch as came daily in, we ft upon them, 
and gave them the chace. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

Il Iliad been ft upon by villains, I would have redeemed 
. that evil by this which I now fuffer. . Taylor. 

• \\ lien once I am ft upon, ’twill be too late to be whetting 
when i (liould be fighting. L’EJlange. 

When Come rival power invades a right, 

Jl' cs f t on flics, and turtles turtles fight. 'Garth's DiLpenf. 

50. To Set on. To employ as in a talk. 

Set on thy wife t’ obferve. Shakefp. Othello. 

51. to Set on or uton. To fix the attention ; to determine to 
any thing with fettled and full refolution. 

It becomes a true lover to have your heart more ft upon her 
goon than your own, and to bear a tenderer refried! to her 
honour than your fatisfadtion. Sidney. 

Some I found wond’rous har/h. 

Contemptuous, proud, Jit on revenge and fpite. Milton. 
51. t o Set out. To affign ; to allot. 

,1, T he /c cft ’, , u , na ^' ) c t0 fcrve any longer, or willing to fall to 
fhould be piaced in patt of the lands by them won, at 
outer rate than others, to whom the fame (hall be fet out. Saenf 
,1 he Iquanng of a man’s thoughts to the lot that provi- 
. 7 c £- chas >' out Jot him is a bleffing. L'Ejirange. 

53 - To Set out. To publifh. ' * 

tinn?!’ U \ n ° L th , Cr authorIt y than that excellent ptoclama- 
nexed ^ e he c kl ? g firlt ycar oi his «ign, and an- 

If il° re u h K b °° k ° ( C ° mmon Praycr * 

t aH (hould be Jet out to the world by an angrv whig, the 
monffi UCnCe mU c be a a,nfil)crncnt °f our friend for"feme 

months more to his garret. W,. 

(pace ° UL * ° mar * t by k ouj ntari es or diftinclions of 

th r.' m r 9nd pIaC ^’ taken thus for determinate portions of 
of (pace and duration. Jet out, or fupoofed 

“* c a":a 0, ' d fr<,m ,h ' 

cacn a twofold acceptation. / . 

55 - 0 Se r out. To adorn ; to embellifh. 

Aan becSer 0man> “ * ^ habit /"™-' with jewels, nothing 

56 ’Tk E Jr" U/ ’ " r ° ra ' ,e : to equip. Dry,leu. 

neccffin thtr 8 ^ Could / rf “ cafe of great 

galcafld.’ } mCn ° f War ’ a hundrcd gallics, amf ten 

Jl- fc Sri- ,m. To H, 0Wi [0 
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Barbarofla, in his difeofirfes concerning the conquefi of 
Africk, Jet him out as a raoft lit inftrument for (ubdumg the 
kingdom of Tunis. Knol-es. 

I could fet out that beft fide of Luther, which our author, in 
the pidlurc he has given us of him, has thrown into made, 
that he might place a fuppofed deformity more in view. Attab. 

58. To Set out. To (how; to prove. 

Thofe very reafons ft out how heinous his fin was. Atterb. 

59. Tii Set up. To erect ; to eftabliih newly. 

There arc many excellent inftitutions of charity lately ft 
up, and which deferve all manner of encouragement, particu¬ 
larly thofe which relate to the careful and pious education ot 
poor children. _ Atterbury s Sermons. 

Who could not win the miftrefs, woo d the maid, 

Set up them felves, and drove a fep’rate trade. Pope. 

60. To Set up. To build ; to eredt. 

Their ancient habitations they negle£t. 

And ft up new: then, if the echo like not 
In fuch a room, they pluck down thofe. Ben. fchnfon s Catil. 
Jacob took the (tone, that he had lor his pillow', and fet it 
up for a pillar. Gen. xxviii. 18. 

Saul let him up a place, and is pafil-d on, and gone down 
to Gilgal. 1 Set. xv. 12. 

Such delight hath God in men 
Obedient to his will, that he vouchiafes 
Among them to Jet up his tabernacle. Milton's Par adife- Lofl . 
Images were not ft up or worfhipped among the heathens, 
becaufe they fuppofed the gods to be like them. Stittikicfleet. 

Statues were jit up to all thofe who had made thcmfelvea 
eminent for any noble a lion. Dryden. 

J lhall fhew you how to Jet up a forge, and what tods you 
mu ft life.. Mcxon’s Mech. Exer. 

Patrons, who fncak from living worth to dead, 

With-hojd the penfion, and Jit up .he head. Pope. 

61. To Set up. 'I o raife; to exalt; to put in power. 

He was fkilful enough to have lived ftill, if knowledge 
could be Jet up againft mortality. Shakefpeare. 

I ll tranflate the kingdom from the houfeof Saul, an dfeJ up 
the throne of David over Ifrael. 2 Sa. iii. 10. 

Of thofe that lead thefe parties, if you could take oft’ the 
major number, the lefler would govern; nay, if you could 
takeoff all, they would ft up one, and follow him. Suckling. 

Homer took all occalions of Jetting up his own countrymen 
the Grecians, and of undervaluing the Trojan chiefs. Dr-yd. 

Whatever practical rule is generally broken, ic cannot be 
fuppofed innate; it being impoffiblc that men Ihould, without 
Ihamc or fear, ferenely break a rule which they could not but 
, evidently know that God had Jit up. Locke. 

62. ToSrTup. To place in view. 

He hath taken me by my neck, fliaken me to pieces, and 
ft me up for his mark. job xvi. 12. 

Scarecrow’s are ft up to keep birds from corn and fruit*. Bac. 

Thy father’s mer.it Jets thee up to view, 

And (how's thee in the faireft point of light, * 

1 o make thv virtues or thy faults confoicuous. Addifon: 

63 To Set up. To place in repofe ; to fix ; to reft. 

Whilft we ft up our hopes here, we do- not fo ferioufly, as 
wc ought, conlider that God has provided anctncr and better 
place for us. IFakc. 

64. To Set Up. To raife by the voice. 

My right eye itches, fome good luck is near; 

Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear ; C 

I’ll fet up fuch a note as lhe (hall hear. Dryden. S 

65. To Set up. To advance; to propofe to reception. 

The authors that ft up this opinion were not themfelves 
fatisfied with it. Burnet's Tbeery oj the Earth. 

66. To Set up. To raife to a fufficient fortune. 

In a foldier’s life there’s honour to be got, and one lucky hit 
fts up a man for ever. ~ L'Ejirange. 

To Set. v. n. 

1. To tall below the horizon, as the fun at evening. 

T he fun was fet. Gen. xxviii. 1 r. 

Whereas th e filing of the pleiades and feven (tars is de- 
figned the term of Autumn and the beginning of Winter, unto 
fome latitudes thefe ftars do never ft. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

I hat fun once fet, a thoufand meaner ftars 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars. Waller. 

Now the latter watch of wafting night, 

And \Jetting ftars, to kindly reft invite. Dryden's /Eu, 

Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main. 

When pale Orion fts in wintry rain. 

Than (land thefe troops. ' Dryden's jEn. 

My eyes no object met. 

But di ftam Ikies that in the ocean fit. Drydtn's Ir.d. Emp. 

I he Julian eagles here their wings difplay, 

And there like fitting ftars the Dccii lay. ’ Garth's Ovid. 

2. ( o be fixed hard. 

m ^r: h K ering u and , rer , rin f 0f ‘ hc fpirits to g«her to refift, 
maketh the teeth to Jet hard one againft another. Bacon 

3 - T o be extmgu.Oied or darkened, as the fun at night. 

Ahijah could not fee; for.liis eyes were fet , by reafon of his 
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SET 

4- To fit mufiek to words. 

That I might fing it, madam, to a tunc. 

Give me a note : your ladvfhip can Jet. 

— As little by fuch toys as'may 1 be poffiBle. Shakcfp.-ar:. 

5. To become not fluid, 

T bat fluid fubftance in a few minutes begins to jet, a< the 
tradefinen fpeak; that is, to exchange its"fluidity for firm- 

, “ Beyle. 

o. I o begin a journey. 

So let him land, 

And folcmnly fee him fit on to London. Shakcfp H. V. 

On Wcdffefday next, Harry, thou fit ah fit forward ; 

On Thurfday we ourfelves will march. Skate,peart, 

I he king is Jet from London, and the ftene 
Is now transported to Southampton. SMef. Flea. V. 

7. To go, or pafs, or put one’s fclf into any fiate or pofture. 

The faithlefs pirate foon will fit to fea, 

And bear the royal virgin far away. Dryden. 

When fits he forward ? 

— He is near at hand. Dry-den's Tr.d Emp. 

He with forty of his gillies, in moft warlike manner ap¬ 
pointed, fiet forward with SolynWs ambafTador towards C«n- 
ftantinople. ' Knolles's Hi/Jory of the Turks. 

8. To catch birds with a dog that fiets them, that is, lies down 
and point; them out; and with a large net. 

When f go a hawking or fitting, 1 think miyfclf beholden 
to him that allures me, that in fuch a field there is a covey of 
partridges. 

g. 1 o plant, not fow. 

In gard’ning ne’er this rule forget, 

To fow dry, and fiet wet. " Old Proverb. 

10. It is commonly ufed in conversion for fit, which, though 
undoubtedly barbarous, is fomerimes found in authors. 

If they fit down before’s, ’fore they remove, 

Bring up your army. Shabfpcare. 

11. To apply one’s felf. 

If he fiets induftrioully and fincercly to perform (lie com¬ 
mands of Chrift, he can have no ground of doubting but it 
(hall prove fucccfsful to him. Hammond. 

12. To Set about. To fall to; to begin. 

We find it moll hard to convince them, that it is neceflary 
now, at this very prefent, to fet about it: we are thought a 
little too hot and hafty, when we prefs wicked men to leave 
their fins to-day, as long as they have fo much time before 
them to do it in. Calnmy s Sermons. 

How prepofterous is it, never to fet about works of charitv, 
whilft wc ourfelves can fee them performed ? Atterbury. 

13. 7 o Set in. To fix in a particular fiate. 

When the weather was fit in to be very bad, I have taken 
a whole day’s journey to fee a gallery furnifiied by great maf- 
ters. Addifods Sptflator. 

As November fet in with keen frofts, fo they continued 
through the whole of that month, without any other altera¬ 
tion than freezing with more or lefs feverity, as the winds 
changed. Ellis’s Voyage. 

A ftorm accordingly happened the following day ; for a 
fouthern monfoon began to Jet in. Gulliver’') Travels. 

14. ‘to Set on or upon. To begin a march, journey, or enter- 
prize. 

Be’t your charge 

To fee perform’d the tenor of our word : 

Set on Sbaiefieare’s hhrlry IV. 

He that would (crioufly fet upon the fcarch of truth, ought 
to prepare his mind with a love of it. Locke. 

The underftanding would prcfently obtain the knowledge 
it is about, and then fiet upon fomc new inquiry. LacKc. 

15. To Set on. To make an attack. 

Hence every leader to his charge; 

For on their anfwer we will fet on them. Shak. Hen. IV. 

16. To Set out. To have beginning. 

If any invilible cafualry there be, it is queftionable whether 
its activity only fit tut at our nativity, and began not rather in 
the womb. Brown’s Vuig. E: tours. 

The dazzling luftre to abate. 

He fet not out in all his pomp and fiate. 

Clad in the mildeft lightning. Addfion. 

T7. To Set out. To begin a journey. 

At their felting out they mud have their commiflion from 
the king. Bacon. 

I fhall put you in mind where you promifed to fet cut, or 
begin your firft ftage. Hammond. 

Me thou think'ft not flow. 

Who fince the morning-hour fiet out from heav’n. 

Where God refides, and ere mid-day arriv’d 

In Eden. Milton's Parad. Lofl. 

My foul then mov’d the quicker pace ; 

Your’s firft fiet out, mine reach’d her in the race. Dryden. 
Thefe dodlrines, laid down for foundations of any fcience, 
were called principles, as the beginnings from which we muft 


Jet out , and look no farther backwards. 
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He 'be fits cut 'upor weak leg* v, ill nor only rb farther hue 
^ r ?j W * ,r<il ’S er tC( b, one who with firm f,m s onlffitj 

For thefe reafnns I fiiall fit 0 1 for London ro-morre 

Look 110 more on man in tjic firft Jitfgf of 1 m exiflenc 
in his Jetting cut for eternity. AM&„' 

It wc flacken oil 1’amis, and drop our onr<, wefLJlbtlvur 
ried back to the place from whence we fir A ,et out'.?" 

18. 7 c Set at. To htj w; 1 Id. 

Eudoxus, at fitting out, Threw himfelf into cp urt . 

r . - Ajctifin's tii&tnicr 

Eugenio fit cut from the fame univerfity, and about the 
fame time with Corulodes. ^ f { 

19. 7 o$n v to. To apply himfclf to. 

I may appeal to fume, who have made this their bufmcL 
whether it go not again It the hair with them to fit t. anything 

Cl Government of tie Ten if 

20. To Set up. I o begin a trade openly. '•” s . 

We have flock enough- to fet up ivnh, capable of infinite 
advancement, and yet no lefs capable of total decay. 

a r ftecay of £»/.. 

A man of a clear reputa ion, though his hark be.fpjjt ,4 
lie fives hisenrgo ; has fomething kit lov.-zrdifictii.g up aaain, 
and fo is in capacity of receiving benefit not onlv from his 
own indufirv, but the fricnd/liip of others. Gov. oft he Toon 1. 

I hofe who have once made their.court to thofe miflrdTes 
without portions, the mufes, are never like to fet up (or for¬ 
tunes. ' p c . 

1 his habit of writing and difcourfihg was acquired durum 
mv appremicefiiip in London, and a long residence there after 
1 had fit up for myfclf. Swift- 

21. To Set up. To begin a project of advantage. 

Eumenes, one of Alexander’s captains. Jetting up for bim- 

felf after the death of his mafter, perfuaded his principal offi¬ 
cers to lend him great fums; alter which they were forced to 
follow him for their own fccurity. Arbutbn.t. 

A feverc treatment might tempt them to fiet up for a repub- 

AddijOtt on Italy. 

22. 'To Set up. To profefs puhlickly. 

Scow’rmg the watch grows out of fafhion wit; 


Now we fit up for tilting in the pit. Dryden. 

Can Polyphemus, or Antiplvates, 

Who gorge themfelves with man; 

Set up to teach humanity, and give. 

By their example, rules for us to live? Dryd. Jtecautl. 
It is found by experience, that thofe men who fit up/fot 
morality, without regard to religion, arc generally but vir¬ 
tuous in part. ~ " Suijjl 

Set. part. adj. [from the verb.] Regular; not lax; made’ia 
conlcquencc of fomc formal rule. 

Rude am I jn my fpeech. 

And little blefi’d with the fet phralc of peace. Shnk.Othtli;. 

Th’ indictment of the good lord Halting*, 

In a fiet hand fairly is ingrok’d. Shake/. Richard III. 

He would not perform that fervice by the hazard of one jet 
battle, but by dallying oft the time. K'.otles. 

Set fpceches, and a formal tale, 

With none but ftatefmen and grave fools prevail. Dr)dm. 

In ten fet battles have we driv’n back 
Thefe heathen Saxons, 2nd regain’d our earth. Dryden. 
What we hear in convcrfation has this general advantage 
over fiet difeourfes, thac in the latter wc are apt to attend more 
to the beauty and elegance of the compofure than to tire mat¬ 
ter delivered. Rogers. 

Set. n. f. [ from the verb. ] 

1. A number of things fuited to each other; a number of things 
of which one cannot conveniently be feparated from the reft. 

Senfations and palfions feeni to depend upon a particular fit 
of motions. Collier. 

All corpufeles of the fame Jet or kind agree in every 
thing. ' // ocduaid. 

’Tis not iff of features or complexion, 

The tincture of a fkin, that I admire. Addifon. 

1 (hall here lay together a new /et of remarks, and oblerve 
the artifices of our enemies to raife fuch prejudices. Addifon. 

Homer introduced that monlfrous character to fitow the 
marvellous, and paint it in a new fet of colours. Bio.me. 

He muft: change his comrades; 

In half the time he talks them round, 

There muft another Jet be found. Swift- 

They refer to thofe criticks who are partial to feme parti¬ 
cular Jet of writers to the prejudice of others. Pole. 

Perhaps there is no man, nor Jet of men, upon earth, 
whofc fen;imerits I intircly follow. JVaits. 

2. Any thing not fown, but put in a ftatc of fomc growth into 
the ground. 

Tis raifed by fit* or berries, like white thpm, and lies the 
fame time in the ground. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

3. The apparent fall of the fun, or other bodies of heaven, 
below the horizon. 

The 
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The weary fun hath made a golden fet ; 

And, by the bright track of his dry car, 

Gives fional of a goodly day to-morrow. Shak. R. III. 
When the battle’s loft and won. 

_That will be ere fet of fun. Sh.kefi. Macbeth. 

Before fet of fun that day, I hope to reach my Winter- 
quarters. Atterbury to Pipe. 

4. A wager at dice. 

That was but civil war, an equal fet. 

Where piles with piles, and eagles eagles fight. Dryden. 

5. A game. 

Have I not here the belt cards for the game, 

To win this eafy match plaid for a crown ? 

And (hall I now give o’er the yielded fet ? Shakefpcare. 

When we have match’d our rackets to thefe halls, 

We will, in France, play a fet 

Shall ftrike his father’s crown into the hazard. Shak. IT. V. 
Seta'ce- us. adj [ feta, Latin. ] Briftly; fet with ftrong 
’ hairs; confiding of lining hairs. 

The parent infedf, with itsftifF filaceous tail, terebrates the 
rib of the leaf when tender, and makes way ior its egg into 
the very pith. her ham. 

Se'ton. n.f [fiton, French, from feta, Latin.] 

A fiton is made when the fkin is taken up with a needle, 
and the wound kept open by a twift of lilk or hair, that hu¬ 
mours may vent themfelves. Farriers call this operation in 
cattle rowclling. <%u, n y . 

T made a fiton to give a vent to the humour. TVijeman. 
If the finus be of great length depending, make a perfora¬ 
tion in the lower part by a fiton- needle with a twilled filk. 

TVijeman s Surgery. 

Sette'e. n.f. A large long feat with aback to it. 

Se'ttek. n.j. [from Jet .J 

1. One who fets. 

When he was gone I call this book away : IcouIJ not look 
upon it but with weeping eyes, in remembering him who was 
the only fitter on to do ir. Afcham. 

Shamelefs Warwick, peace! 

Proud fetter up and puilcr down of kings ! Shake/. H. VI. 
He feemeth to be a fette- forth of ftrange gods. Alls xvii. 

2. A dog who Beats the field, and points the bird for the fportf- 

men. 

3. A man who performs the office of a fetting dog, or finds out 
perfons to be plundered. 

Another fet of men arc the devil’s fetters, who continually 
beat their brains how to draw in fomc innocent unguarded 
heir into their hell:fh net, learning his humour, prying into 
his circuinfiances, and obferving his weak fide. South. 

v.F. ttirwort. n.f. An herb; a fpecies of hellebore. 
a j IKG [ Cane J cntac B)ior.e, leal. fie.ting and dog.] 

A dog taught to find game, and point it out to the fportfman. 

Will, obliges young heirs with a fitting dog he has made 
himfclf. 0 

ppa p'*-** p /“ f* /idtlljOTJ% 

”’f m L rero1, Sax ‘ J A feat 5 a 1 c "ch; fomething 
to fit on. 5 

Fiuni the bottom to the lower fettle fhail be two cubits. 

-p, ... Ezek. xliii. 14. 

1 ne man, their hearty welcome firft expreft, 9 

A common fettle drew for either gueft, L 

Inviting each his weary limbs to reft. Drvdcn 1 

To Seattle, v. a. [from the noun.] J 

, 'd!ft 0 u£nce“ ^ ^ altcr a dme of flufluation or 

I Will fettle you after your old eftates, and will do belter 
unto you than at your beginnings. Ezei. xxxvi. i 1. 

in hope to find 

Better abode, and my afflicted powers 
Io fittU here. 

2 * 1 o fix in any way of life. 

The father thought the time drew on 
t Jetting ln the woild his only f on . 

3 - 1 o hx in any place. 

Settl'd in his face I fee 
, Sad refolution. 

4 - I o cftablilh; to confirm. 

Jultice fubmitted to what Abra pleas’d: 

ncr wifi a l one cou j d -j eit i e or revok 

And law was fix’d by what flic latcft fpoke. 

f 1 "* to rrcc from ambiguity.‘ 

m..n men tii'lluiTt S' Won: 

-w S y roVS“ 

« Ktay. in confi^'g 

° Ifi ’ \ ccrta ' n or unchangeable. *' m ' 

His banifh’d gods reftor’d to rites divine 
hfidfettl d fufe fuccefflon i n Kis line. ’ r>... j . v 

you wul not take feme care to fettle our language', fjj 


All ton. 


Dryden. 


Alilton. 


Prior. 
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put it into a fiate of continuance, your memory dial] not he 
preferved above an hundred years, further than by itnperfeiSl 
tradition. Swift. 

7. To fix; not to fuffer to continue doubtful in opinion, ordc- 
fultorv and wavering in conduct. 

This, by 2. fettled habit in things, whereof we have, fre¬ 
quent experience, is.pertjormed fo quick, that we take that for 
the perception of our fen fat ion which , is. an idea formed by 
our judgment. Locke. 

A pamphlet that ..talks of flaycry, France, and the- pre¬ 
tender; they defire no more: it will fettle the warning, ami 
confirm the doubtful. Swif t. 

8. To make clofe or compact. 

Cover ant hills up, t:.ut the rain may fettle the .turf before 

the Spring. A.c/ timer’s Husbflitdry. 

9. To fix unalienably bvlegai fan< 5 Iions. . 

I have given him .the parfonago of the parilh, and, fcecaufe 

I know his- value, have jcttled upon him a good annuity for 
life. Addjoss’s 'Sped., tor. 

10. To fix inseparably. 

Exalt your paffiyn by dire&ing and fettling it upon-an ohjcJI, 
the due contemplation of whofe Jovdinels may cure per fed!/ 
all hurts received from mortal beauty. E y’e. 

11. To afiect fo as that the dregs or impurities fink to die 
bottom. 

So do the winds and thunders cleanfe the air; 

So working feas jittle and purge the wine. Davies. 

12. To compole; to put into a Kate of caiinncfs. 

W hen thou art Jettling thyfelf to diy devotions, imagine 
thou hcarelt thy Saviour calling to thee, as he did to Martha, 
Why art thou fo careful? Dup^a. 

To Se'ttle. v. n. 1 

1. To fubfide; to fink to the bottom and repofe there. 

This is mere moral babble, and direift 
Againft the canon laws of our foundation: 

I muft not fuffer this; yet ’tis the lees 
_ And Jettiings of a melancholy blood.. Ain't >1. 

2. I o lofe motion or fermentation; to depofite faces at the 
bottom. 

Your fury then boil’d upward to a foam ; 

But lince this meiTage came, you fink and fettle. 

As if cold water had been pour’d upon you. Dryden. 

A government, upon fuch occailons, is always thick before 

■ lt .I eltl f s ‘ , n Addijon’s Freeholder. 

1 o hx one $ felfj to cllablifli a refidcnce. 

I he Spinet.T, defeended from the Pelefgi, fettled at’ the 
mouth of the river ^o.' “ Arbuthnot. 

4 - I o chu.e a method ot life; to cftablilh a domcffick ftatc. 

As people marry now, and fettle , 

Fierce love abates his ufual mettle ; 

Worldly defires, and houfhold cares, 

Difturb the godhead’s foft affairs. Prior 

5. To become fixed fo as not to change. 

The wind came about and fitted in UieWcft, fo as we 
could make no way. AW. 

b. I o quit an irregular and dcfultory for a methodical life. 

7. I o take any tailing ftate. 

T hat country became a gained ground by the mud brought 

ow n y the Bulus, which fettled by degrees into a firm 

an .’ ,. . Brown's Pulgar Lrrours. 

Accord,ng to laws eftablifhed by the divine wifdom, it was 
wrought by degrees from one form into another, ’till it jet tied 
at length into an habitable earth. Burnet. 

Chyle, before it circulates with the blood, is whitifh > by 
the force of circulation it runs through all the intermediate 

time ba { h . w ? m , out tflcir vanity, and taught 

H Warm'd"’ 1 lc,r Iondn^s/r///« o,, j^roper objedt. ifecl. 
arm d in the biam the brazen weapon lies, ’ * 

And fiiades eternal fettle o’er his eyes. p ct> . 

9. To grow calm. ? 

Till the fury of his highnefs fettle, 

. n -r° mc i‘ 10t bcfore l ? im - Shakejpeart s tjunteA Tale 

10. 7 o make a jointure for a wife. 

Hcfighs with moff fucccfs that fettles well. Garth 

1 1. To crack as work finks. 

One part being moift, anJ the other dry, occafions its fet 

ShTTCEMEXT. n.f. [from fettle.] K »'S Gearies 

'• i-! 16 a ^^/h-ttling; the ftate of beingfettled 

1 r mg [ r u 11 ' 00 b >' lc g a i lahdtion. 

Wifh A/' kS ’ , n7 fie d j’ n T wood ^ m y pafturcs take, 

^ ^JBthmevt as good as law can make n, ’ 


tS . 
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Swift. 

Husbandry. 

methodical 



Donne. 

Milton. 



Dry den. 5 


3. A jointure granted to a wife. 

Strephon figh’d fo loud and flrong. 

He blew a fettlement along ; 

And bravely drove his rivals down 
With coach and fix, and houfe in town. 

4. Subfulence; dregs. 

Fullers earth left a thick fettlement. Mortimer’s 

5. Act of quitting a roving for a domdlick and 
life. 

Every man living has a defign in his head upon wealth, 
power, or fettlement in the world. L' Ejlrange. 

6. A colony ; a place where a colony is eftablifhed. 

Sfc'rwAL. n.f An herb. Dtft. 

SE'VEN. adj. [yeopon, Saxon ] 

r. Four and three; one more than fix. It is commonly ufed in 
poetry as one fyllable. 

Let ev’ry man be mafter of his time 
’'Fill feven at night. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Of every clean beaft thou fhalt take to thee by /evens. Gen. 
Pharmis, king of the Medes, it is faid, he ovcithrcw and 
cruelly murdered, with his feven children. Raleigh. 

Sev’n bullocks, yet unyok'd, for Phoebus chufe; 

And for Diana fev'n unfpotted ewes. Dryden's /En. 

Se'vfnfold. adj. [feven and fold.] Repeated feven times; 
having feven doubles. 

Upon this dreadful beaft with fevenfdd head, 

He fet the falfe Duelfa for more awe and drCad. Fa. §>uccn. 

The fvenfotd of Ajax cannot keep 

The battery from my heart. Shakef Ant. and Cleopat. 

Not for that lilly old morality. 

That as thefe links were knit, our loves fhould be, 

Mourn I, that I thy Jevenfoid chain have loft. 

Nor for the luck’s fake, but the bitter coft. 

What if the breath that kindled thofegrim fires 
Awak’d, fhould blow them into Jroenfold rage. 

Fair queen. 

Who fway’ft the feeptre of the Pharian ifle. 

And fev'nftold falls of difemboguingNile. 

VEN'FOi-D. adv. Seven times. 

Whofocver flaycth Cain, vengeance fhall be taken on him 
fevenfotd. Gen. iv. 1 5. 

Wrath meet thy flight fev enfold. Milton. 

Se'vENNICHT. n.f. [feven and night.] 

1. A week; the time from one day of the week to the next day 
of the fame denomination preceding or following; a week, 
numbered according to the pradlice of the old northern na¬ 
tions, as in fortnight. 

Rome was either more grateful to the beholders, or more 
noble in itfelf, than jufts with the fword and lance, main¬ 
tained for a fevennight together. Sidney. 

Iago’s footing here anticipates our thoughts 
A fe’nnight ’s fpeed. Shak. Othello. 

Shining woods, laid in a dry room, within a fevennight lolt 
their fhining. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

2 . We ufe ftill the word fevennight or fe'nnigkt in computing 
time : as, it happened on Monday was fevennight, that is, on 
the Monday before laft Monday, it will be done on Monday 
fevennight , that is, on the Monday after next Monday. 

T"his c mes from one of tho!‘c untuckcr’d ladies whom you 
were fo (harp upon on Monday was fdennight. Aildif. 

Se'venscore. adj. [Seven and Jcore.] Seven times twenty; an 
hundred and forty. 

The old countefs of Defmond, who lived till (he was feven- 
fcore years old, did demire twice or thrice; calling her old 
teeth, and others coming in their place. Bacon. 

Seventeen, adj. [peoponryne, Saxon.] Seven and ten; fe¬ 
ven added to ten. 

Se venteenth, adj. [feoponreojja, Saxon.] The feventh af¬ 
ter the tenth ; the ordinal of feventcen. 

in the fix hundredth year of Noah’s life, the fecond month, 
the feventeenth day, were all the fountains of the great deep 
broken up. Got. vii. ir. 

The contfueft of Ireland was perfc&ed by the king in the 
feven teen th year of his reign. Judge Hate. 

Se'venth. adj. [yeopofa, Saxon.] The ordinal of ffcven; 
the firfl after the fixth. 

The child born in the feventh month doth commonly 

Bacon. 

So Pharaoh, or fome greater king than he. 

Provided for the fventh neceflity : 

Taught from above his magazines to frame; 

That famine was prevented e’er it came. Dryd. 

Containing one part in Jcvcn. 

Thy air is like the firft: 

A third is like the former. Filthy hags ! 

Why do you ibew me this ? A fourth ? Start, eye ! 

What! will the line ftrctrh to the crack of doom ? 
Another yet? A feventh ! I'll fee no more. Sbakefp. 

S eventhly, adv. [From feventh.] In the feventh place ; an 
ordinal adverb. 

Seventh’y, living bodies have fenfe, which plants have 
not. Bacon. 
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Se'vektisth. eij. [From Yrnmy] The (tilth (even lima.. 

plated ; the ordinal of feventy. 

Seventy, adj. [Hanbyeoyonrtj, Saxon.] Seven times ten 
Worthy Marcius, 

Had we no quarrel elfe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banifh’d, wc would mafter all, 

From twelve to feventy Shah ft. Corid.no, 

Wc call not that dtath immature, if a man lives till /i* 
verity. j’ 

The weight of feventy winters preft him down, J 
He bent beneath the burthen of a crown. 

In the Hebrew, there is a particle confifting but of one 
finglc letter, of which there are reckoned up feventy feveral 
fignifications. y. 

Io Se'ver. v. a. [fevrer, French ; fe' t aro , Latin ] 

1. I o part by vi fence from the reft. 

Forgetful queen, who fevered that bright head. 

Which 1 charm’d two mighty monarchs to her bed. Gram. 

2. To divide; to part; to force afunder. 

They are not fo far disjoined and fevered , but that they 
come at length to meet. J looker 

Fortune, divorce 

Pomp from the bearer, ’tis a fulFrance pandni. 

As foul and body’s Jcv’ring. Shak eft. Hen. VIII. 

Our force by land 

Hath nobly held ; our fever’d navy too 

Have knit again, and float. 1 Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleg. 

What thou art is mine: 

Our flatc cannot be fever’d, wc are one, 

One flefh ; to lofc thee were to lofe myfelf. Milton. 

3. Tofeparate; to put in different orders or places. 

Tne angels fhall fever the wicked from among the iuft A'lat. 

He, with his guide, the farther fields attain’d ; 

Where fever’d from the reft the warrior fouls remain’d. Dryd. 

4. To feparate by chimical operation. 

This axiom is of large extent, and would be fvertd and 


Barer,. 


Slaktjf. 


refined by trial. 

| To disjoin, to difunite. 

Look, love, what envious (freaks 
Do lace the jrvering clouds in yonder eaft. 

How ft iff is my vile fenfe, 

That I ftand up and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge forrows! better I were diftradl. 

So fhould my thoughts be fever’d from my griefs ; 

And woes by wrong imaginations, lofe 
'1 he knowledge of themfelves. Shak ft. 

1 he medical virtues lodge in fome one or other of its prin¬ 
ciples, and may therefore ufefully be fought for in that pria- 
ciple fever’d from the others. By e. 

6. To keep diflimSl; to keep apart. 

Three glorious funs, each one a perfect fun ; 

Not feparated with the racking clouds. 

But Jeverd in a pale clear fhining fky. Shakef. 

I will fever Gofhen, that no fwarms of flies (lull be 
there. Exod. viii. 22. 

To Se ver, v.n. To make a fepnration; to make a partition. 
The Lord fhall ftver between the cattle cfllrael and of 
Egypt. Exod. ix.4. 

There remains fo much religion, as to know how to ev.r 
between the ufe and abufe of tilings. A'. Charles. 

Better from me thou Jever not. Milton. 

Several adj. [from Jever.] 

1. Different; dillindl; unlike one another. 

Divers forts of bcafts came from fever al parts to drink; and 
fo being refrefhed, fall to couple, and many times with fe¬ 
ver al kinds. Bacon’s Nat- Id ft 

The conqucft of Ireland was made piece and piece, by j‘- 
vcral attempts, in feveral ages. Davies’s hljl. of Ireland. 

Four feveral armies to the field are led. 

Which high in equal hopes four princes head. Dryd. 

2 . Divers; many. It is ufed in any number not large, and more 
than two. 

This country is large, having in it many people, amfeoft 
ral kingdoms. Abbot’s Djengt. of the Ik ft • 

This elfe to feveral fpheres thou mud aferibe. Ms tft 
We might have repaired the lofics of one campaign by the 
advantages of another, and after fveral victories gained over 
us, might have ftill kept the enemy from our gates. 

3. Particular; fingle. 

Each frverat fh'vp a victory di 1 gain. 

As Rupert, or as Albemarle were there. 

4. DilHnfl; appropriate. . 

The parts and pafiages of ftate are fo many, as to ® x P rc f 
them fully, would require a.feveral treatife. Daiia s Irem 

Like things to like, the reft to feveral place 
Difparted. 

Each might his fev’ral province well command. 

Would all but ftoop to what they underfland. 

Se'veral. n.f [from the adj.] . . . 

1. A ftate of feparati n ; or partition. This fubftantive has p 

raL More 


dJJf 


Drd. 


Pope. 
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More profit is quieter found 
Where paftures in feveral be, 

Of one filly aker of ground 
Than champion maketh of three. 

2 . Each particular fingly taken. 

1 his by fome fevera/s 

Of head piece extraordinary, lower mefles 
Perchance are to this bulinefs purblind. 

There was not time enough to hear 
The fev era Is. “ Sbakefp. 

That will appear to he a methodical fucccffive obfervation 
of thefe fev rals, as degrees and fteps preparative the one 
to the ot? cr. Hammonds Fundamentals. 

Several of them neither rofc from any confpicuous family, 
nor left anv behind them. Addifon’s Freeh.ler. 

0. An inclofed or feparate place. 

They had their feveral for heathen nations, their feveral 
for the people of their own nation, tbeh feveral for men, their 
feveral for women, their feveral for their priefts, and for the 
high prieft alone their feveral. Hooky. 

4. Inclofed ground 

There was a nobleman that was lean ofvifage, but imme¬ 
diately after his marriage he grew pretty plump and fat One 
faid to him, your lor fhip doth contrary to other married men; 
for they at firft wax lean, and you wax fat. Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh flood by and faid, there is no beaft, that if you take him 
froni the common, and put him into the Jevcral, but will wax 
fat. Bacon. 

Severally, adv. [from feveral] Diftindlly; particularly; 
feparately ; apart from others. 

Confider angels each of them fever ally in himfelf, and their 
law is, all ye his angels praife him. Hooker. 

Nature and feripture, both jointly and not feverally , cither 
of them, be fo compleat, that unto cverlafting felicity we 
need not the knowledge of any thing more than thefe two may 
feaiily furnifh our minds with. Hooker. 

Th’ apoftles could not be confin’d 
To thefe or thofe, hut feverally defign’d 
Their large commiflion round the world to blow. DryJ. 
We ought not fo much to love likenefs as beauty, and 
to chufe from the faireft bodies feverally the faireft parts Dryd. 

Others were fo very fmail and clofe together, that I could 
not keep my eye fledJy on them feverally fo as to number 
them. Newt. Opt. 

Se veralty. n.f. [hornfveral.] Stateof fparation from the reft. 
The jointure or advancement of the lady was the third part 
of the principality of Wales, the dukedom of Cornwal, and 
carkb.m ot Cheftcr, to be fet forth in frvirally. Bacon. 

Having conl.dcred the apertions in ftverally, according to 
• their particular requilites, lam now come to the cafting and 
contexture of the whole work. JlKtton. 

SEVERANCE, n.f. [from fever.] Separation; partition 

Trofc rivers enclofc a neck of land, in regard of his fruit- 
fulnefs, not unworthy of a Jevcrar.ce. Carew’s Survey ofCarnw. 
Severe, n.f. [ frvcrc, French; feverus , Latin.] 

I. ilnirp; aptto punifh; ccnforious; aptt blame; hard ; rigorous. 
Let your zeal, if it muft be cxprcfled in anger, be always 
miefevere againfl thy felf than againft others." Taylor. 

Soon rfiov’d with touch of blame, thus Eve: 

What words have pafs’d the lips Adam fevere? Milton. 
What made the church of Alexandria be to fevere with 
Ongen for, hut holding the incence in his hands, which thofe 
aoout him call from thence upon the altar ? yet for this he 
was raft out of the church. Stillingf.ect. 

2 - isigal; aullcrc; inorofe; harfh ; not indulgent. 

Am I upbraided ? not enough fevere 
It feems, in thy reflraint. Milton. 

In his looks fercnc. 

When angry moft he feem’d and mod fevere , 

'V hat elfe but favour flume? Milton. 

... Nor blame fevere his choice, 

3 - P #‘ 

4. mjd - 

1 1 utii, wif.lom, lanclitude, fevere and pure, 

but in true filial freedom plac’d. Milton 

5 - -empt from all Icv.ty of appearance; grave; fober; fedate. 

tour looks muft alter, as your fubjed does, 
ronn kind to fierce, from wanton to fevere. Waller 

aX 5 not a ' r >'» clufe * ftri % methodical; rigidly exudl." 

_ His grave rebuke, 

' youthful beauty, added grace. Milt™ 

than ; C,r 1 '.“'’J “ rJlhct 10 Iho ddicatc wit of i.octs 

7: 5 T,: 

^ ^Th : I co, . K;,fci not luxuriant, 
exort-fr a m °^J fV:re and compendious langua 
mom“ Ut m ° ne Word > wi) kh modern 
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We have wafted our ftrength to attain end* di.Tercnt frmfi 
thofe for which we undertook the war, and often to effect 
others which after a peace, wc may feverely repent. Swift. 
*2. Fcrocioufly; horridly. 

More formidable Hydra Hands within; 

Wijofejaws with iron teeth feveiey grin. Dryd. 

Sevf.'rity. n.f. [ feventas , La'.in.J 
1. Cruel treatment; Iharpncfs of punifhment. 

I laugh to fee your laciyfhip fo fond, 

To think that you have ought but Talbot’s fliadow 
Whereon to pradiife your Jcverity. Sbakefp, 

He fhall be thrown down the Tarpcian rock 
Witli rigorous hands; he hath relifted law. 

And therefore law fhall fcorn him further tiial 
Than the feverity of publick power. 


Which he fo fets at nought. 


Sbakefp. Co'iolanui . 


Thefe 
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piercing fucs as toft as no wfevert. 


ge, often 
tongues cannot in 
Dryden. 
Milton » 
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Never were fo great rebellions expiated with fo little blood; 
as for the feverity ufed upon thofe taken in Kent, it was hue 
upon a feum of people. Bacon. 

There is a difference between an eccleflaftical cenfure and 
feventy : for under a cenfure we only include excommunica¬ 
tion, fufpenfion, and an interdidl; but under an ecclefiaflical 
feverity , every other punifhment of the church is intended ; but 
according to tome, a cenfure anJ a feverity is the fame. AjliJfe. 

2. HarJncfs; power of diftreflleg. 

T hough nature hath given infecls fagacity to avoid the win-^ 
ter cold, yet its feverity finds them out. Hale's Orig. ft Blank. 

3. Stridfnefs; rigid accuracy. 

Confining myfelf to the feverity of truth, becoming, I muft 
pafs over many inftanccs of your military (kill. " Dryd. 

4. Rigour; aufterity; harfhnels; want of mildnefs; want of 
indulgence. 

Se vocation, n.f. [fveco, Latin.] 1 he adl of callin? afide. 
I o Sew. for fuc. SjenJer. Xo follow. 

To SEW. v. n. [ fuo , Latin.] T o any thing by the ufe of the 
needle. 

A time to rent and a time to few. Eccl. iii. 7. 

To Sew. v. a. To join by threads drawn with a needle. 

No man J'ewetb a piece of new cloth on an old gar- 

ment - Mark. ii. 21. 

To Sew up. To inclofc in any thing feweJ. 

it ever 1 laid loofc bodied gown, few me up in the fkirts 
it- . Shaiefpeare's Taming of the Shrews 

My tranfgrcfHon is fealed up in a bag, and thou feirefl up 
mine iniquity. “ y^ xiv.iT, 

7 o Sew v. a. To drain a pond for the fifh. Aimwortb. 

Sewer, v. n. [efcuytr to enchant, French; or ajjfur, old French ; 
from main to fet down; tor thoic officers fet the diflics on 
the table. Newtons Milton.] 

1. An officer who ferves up afeaft. 

Marfhall’d feaft. 

Serv’d up in hall with Jewers and feneflials: 

The fkill ofartifice or office mean. Milt 

The cook and fewer , each his talent tries. 

In various figures feenes of diflies rife: 

2. [I rom ijfue, hfaer.] Cowel. A paflage tor water to run 
through, now corrupted to Jbare. 

I he lenmen hold tliat die Jewers muft be kept fo, as the 
water may not flay too long in the fpring till the weeds and 
ledge be grown up. Bac-n 

Men fuller their private in judgment to be drawn into the 
common Jewer, or flream of the piefent vogue. K. Char Us. 
As one who long in populous city pern. 

Where houfes thick, and fewer s annoy the air, 

-• 01 th ifliiing on a fummer’s morn, to breathe 
Among the pleafant villages and farms 

Adjoin d, from eacli thing met conceives delight. Milt 

3. He that ufes a needle. 

1 rench ; fexus, Latin.] 

1 ’ lc .i?‘ 0I r* rty ^ w bich any animal is male or female. 

. beto two great foxes animate the world. AFiltom 

. .b nder Ins forming hands a creature grew'. 

Manlike, but different fex. Milt™ 

2. W omankind; by way of emphafis. 

Unhappy fex / whofe beauty is your fnare; 

Expos1 d to trials; made too frail to bear. Dryd. 

Shame is hard to be overcome; but if the fex once pet the 
better of it, it gives them afterwards no more trouble. Garth 

TgS i 

Sex age sima. n.J. [Latin.J The fecond Sunday before Lent 
V™ L»in.J Sixtieth j 

? adj. [fromyiA- and angular, Latin.] Having 

Sexa Ngular. j lix corners or angles; hexagonal. 

Snowjhxangular, at eaft of flam and many pointed figure. 

1 he grubs from tharfexa^gular abo e 0 

Crawl out unfinifn’d like tlie maggot’s brood p, v/ t 

wS & 

Latin 3 L2Kne » 

^•3 ^ Se'xtain. 


if. 
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Se'xtain. n. J. [from fextans,fer, Latin.] A ftanza of fix lines. 

Se'xtant. n.f. [/extant, French. ] The fixth part of a circle. 

Se'xtary. 7i. f. A pint and a half. 

S^'xtr R \ n 'f' The fame as lacrifiy ; a veftry. Diet. 

Se xtile. adj. [ fextilis, Latin.] Isfucha pofition or afpetft 
of two planets, when at 60 degrees diftant, or at thediftance 
of two figns from one another, and is marked thus *. Har. 
Planetary motions and afpedts. 

In Jexti/c, fquare, and trine, Miltoti. 

The moon receives the dufky light we difeem in its /extile 
afpedl from the earth’s benignity. Glaiwille. 

Se'xton. 7t. f. [corrupted from fac’ifan.] An under-officer of 
the church, whofe bufinefs is to dig graves. 

A (loot and cufhion for the fexton. Shakefp. 

When any dies, then by tolling a bell, or befpeaking a grave 
of the feoton, the fame is known to the fearchers correfpond- 
ing with the faid fexton. Graunt. 

Sje xtoN’ship. 7i J [from fexton.] The office of a fexton. 

They may get a difpenfation to hold the clerklhip and fex- 
tonjhip of their own parilh in commendam. Swift. 

Sextuple, adj [/ extuplu , Latin.] Sixfold; fix times told. 
Man’s length being a perpendicular from the vertex unto 
the foie of the foot is fextuple unto his breadth, or a right 
line drawn from the ribs of one fide to another. Brown. 

ToShab v./i. To play mean tricks ; alow barbarous cant word. 

Sha'bbily. adv. [from Jhabby.] Meanly; reproachfully; def- 
picably; paltrily. A cant word. 

Sha'bbiness. 7i. f. [from Jhabby.'] Mcannefs ; paltrinefs. 

He exchanged his gay Jbabbinefs of cloaths fit for a much 
younger man, to warm ones that would be decent fora much 
older one. Addif. Spectator. 

Sha'bby. adj. [A word that has crept into converfation and 
low writing; but ought not to be admitted into the lan¬ 
guage.] Mean; paltry. 

The dean was f > Jhabby, and look’d like a ninny. 

That the captain fuppes’d he was curate to Jenny. Swift. 

ToSha'ckle. v. a. [from the noan,/hackles, fioaeckclcn, Dutch.] 
To chain ; to fetter; to bind. 

It is great, 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds ; 

Which Jhacklts accidents, and bolts up change. Shakefp. 
You muft not /hack e and tie him up with rules about indif¬ 
ferent matters. Locke. 

No trivial price 

Should fet him free, or fmall fliould be my praife 
To lead him foackled. Philips. 

So the ft retch’d cord the jcackled danccrtrieSj 
As prone to fall as impotent to rife. Smith. 

Sha'ckles. rt. f wanting the fingular. [yeacul, Saxon, 
fchaeckels , Dutch.] Fetters; gyves; chains for prifoners. 

Himfelf he frees by fecret means unfeen. 

His Jhack’es empty left, himfelf efcaped clean. Fa. Queen. 
A fervant commonly is lefs free in mind than in condition ; 
his very will Teems to be in bonds and Jhacklts , and defire 
itfelf under durance and captivity. South's Sermons. 

The forge in fetters only is employed ; 

Our iron mines cxhaullcd and deftroyed 

In Jhackles. Dryd. Juv. 

Shad. n.f. A kind offifli. 

Shade. 7 i. f [ycabu, Saxon; fchade , Dutch.] 

i. The cloud or opacity made by interception of the light. 

Spring no obftacle found here nor fade. 

But all funfhine. Milton. 

z: Darknefs; obfeurity. 

The weaker light unwillingly declin’d. 

And toprevailing_/ 2 w</« the murmuring world refign d. Rofc. 

3. Coolncfs made by interception of the fun. 

Antigonus, when told that the enemy had fuch volleys of 
arrows that hid the tun, faid, that falls out well; for this is 
hot weather, and To we (hall fight in the Jloade. Bacon. 

That high mount of God whence light ink Jloade 
Shine both. 

4. An obfeure place, properly in a grove or dofc 
which the light is excluded. 

Let us feek out fomc dcfolate foade, and there 
Weep our fad bofoms empty. 

Regions of forrow, doleful Jhades. 

Then to the defart takes his flight; 

Where dill from Jhade to Jloade the fon of God, 

After forty days fading, had remain’d. 

The pious prince then feeks the Jhade, 

Which hides from fight his venerable maid. 

5. Screen caufing an exclufion of light or heat; umbrage. 

Let the arched knife 

Well fharpen’d now aflail the fpreadingy^Wer 
Of vegetables, and their thirfty limbs diflever. Phi ips. 
In Brazil arc trees which kill thofe that fit under their 
foadf in a few hours. Arbuthnot. 

6 . Protection; (helter. 

7. The parts of a picture not brightly coloured. 

’Tis cv’ry painter’s art to hide from fight. 

And call in Jhades what feen would not delight. Diyd. 


Milton. 
wood by 


Shakefp. 

Milton. 


Milton. 

Dryd. 


8. A colour; gradation of light. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their feveral degrees, or 
Jhades and mixtures, as green come in only by the eyes. Lotte 

9. The figure formed upon any furface correfpunding to the bo¬ 
dy by which the light is intercepted. 

Envy will merit as its foade purfue. p y> f 

10. The foul feparated from the body ; fo called as fuppofed by 
the ancients to be perceptible to the fight, not to the touch 
A fpirit; a ghoft ; manes. 

To Trachin fwift as thought the flftting^ 

Thro’ air his momentary journey made. Dryd. 

Ne’er to thefe chambers where the mighty red, 

Since thei foundation, came a nobler gueft; 

Nor e er was to the bow’rs of blits convey’d 
A fairer fpirit rr more welcome Jhade. Lirtdl 

To Shade, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Tooverfpread with opacity. 

Thou Jhad'Jl 

The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 
'! hy fkirts appear- Milton, 

2. To cover from the light or heat; to overfpread. 

A feraph li wings wore to Jhade 
His lineaments divine Milan. 

And after thefe, c me arm’d with fpear and fhicld 
An hoft fo great, as cover’d all the field : 

And all their foreheads like the knights before. 

With Iawrels ■ ver-green were faded o’er. Dryd. 

1 went to crop the fylvan feenes. 

And foade owe altars with their leafy creens. Dryd. 

Sing, while befide the /haded tomb i mourn. 

And with frefli bays her rural fhrine adorn. Pope's Hint. 

3. To (belter; to hide. 

E’re in our own houfe I do foade my head, 

The good patricians mull be vifited. Ska,if. 

4. To protect; to cover ; to fcrecn. 

Leave not the faithful fide 

That gave thee being, dill Jhades thee and protects. Milt. 

5. To mark with different gradations of colours. 

The portal (hone, inimitable on earth 
By model, or by fading pencil drawn. Milton. 

6. To paint in obfeure colours. 

Sha'diness. n. f [from floudy] The (late of being (hady; 
umbrageoufnef?. 

Sha'dow. n.f [ycabu, Saxon; fchadnwe, Dutch.] 

1. The reprefentation of a body by which the light is intercepted. 

Poor Tom! proud of heart, to ride over four inch’d bridges, 
to courfe his own fiatLw for a traitor. Shake/. 

Life’s but a walking^ ow, a poor player. 

That ftruts and frets his hour upon the ftage. 

And then is heard no more. 

Such a nature. 

Tickl’d with good fucccfs. difdains Jhadow 
Which he treads on at noon. 

The body, tho’ it moves, yet not changing perceivable 
diftance with fome other bodies, the thing feems to Hand Hill, 
as in the hands of clocks, and jhadows of fun-dials. Loch. 

2. Opacity ; darknefs; (hade. 

By the revolution of the (kies 
Night’s fable foadows from the ocean rife. Dr kern. 

His countrymen probably lived within the fliakc of the 
earthquake and Jhadow of the eclipfe. Jddijnt. 

3. Shelter made by any thing that intercepts the light, heat, or 
influence of the air. 

In fecret foadow from the funny ray, 

On a fweet bed of lillies foftly laid. Fo. Qneen. 

Here father, take the foadow of this tree 
For your good hoft. Shakefp. K. Liar. 

4. Obfeure place. 

'Fo the fecret foadows I retire, 

To pay my penance till my years expire. Dryd. 

5. Dark part of a pidlure. , 

A Jhadow is a diminution of the firft and fccond light, i 
firft light is that which proceeds immediately from a IightncU 
body, = as the beams of the f n. The fecond is an accidents 
light fpreading itfelf into the air or medium proceeding tron 
the other. Shadows are threefold : the firft is a-fingle A V5:t ’ 
and the lead of all; and is proper to the plain furface where 1 
is not wholly poffeffed of the light. The fecond is the double 
foadow, and it is ufed when the furface begins once to 
fake your eye, as in columns, f he t/nukjhadnu ' 

croffing over your double Jhadow again, which dar . 
a third part. It is ufed for the inmo & fhaaow, aw ir V 'f 
from the light, as in gulfs, wells, and caves. ,ac 
After great lights there muft be great Jhadows. 

6. Any thing perceptible only to the fight; a gbo. » a 1 
or (hade. 

Hence, terrible Jhadow ! a, r ,kft>. 

Unreal mock’ry, hence ! r.kflmee 

An imperfect and faint reprefentation: oppofed to lum • 

: r..kAorw-» rriiohf he rail’d that Ooado'.v fecni u. " . 

Jhodow 0 ‘ 

Raleigh. 


Shakefp. 


Shakefp. 


If fubftance might be call’d that foadow I 
In the glorious lights of heaven we perceive 


his divine countenance. 


Without 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English La 
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Without the lcaft impulfe os foadow of fate Milan. 
Amongft the creatures are particular excellencies fcattered, 
which are fome Jhadows of the divine perfections. Pillotjcn. 
8 Infeparable compa- ion. 

Sin and her Jhadow, death. MiltAt. 

Thou my Jhad w t 

Infeparable muft with me be long. Milton: 

0. Tvpe; myftical reprefentation. 

Types and Jhad ws of that deftin d iced. 

,o. Protection; (helter; favour. 


Mi'ton. 


Pfal 


ms. 


Keep me under the jhadotu of thy wings. 

To Sha'dow. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To cover with opacity. 

The warlike elf much wondered at this tree. 

So fair and great, that Jhadowed all the ground. Fa. Q. 
The A (Tyrian was a cedar with fair branches, and with a 
Jhadewing (hroud. Ezek. xxxi. 3. 

2. To cloud; to darken. 

Miflike me not for my complexion; 

The Jhadow' d livery of the burning fun 

To whom ! am a neighbour. Shakefp. 

3. To make cool or gently gloomy by interception of the light 
or heat. 

A ocntlc fouth-weft wind comes creeping over flowery fields 
and floa lew.d waters in the extreme heat of fummer. Sidney. 

4. To conceal under cover ; to hide; to fereen. 

Let every foldier hew him down a bough, 

And bear’t before him ; thereby (hall we Jhadow 

The number of our hoft, and make difcov’ry 

Err in report of us. Shakefp. 

5. To proteti; to fereen from danger; to (liroud. 

God (hall forgive you Coeur de Lion’s death. 

The rather, that you give his offspring life. 

Shad wing their right under your wings of war. Shakefp. 

6. To mark with various gradations of colour, or light. 

Turnfoil is made of old linnen rags dried, and laid in a 
faucer of vinegar, and fet over a chafing difh of coals till it 
boil; then wring it into a (hell, an-1 put it into a little gum 
arabick: it is good to !'■ ad w carnations, and all yellows ''each. 

From a round globe of any uniform colour, the idea im¬ 
printed in our mind^ is of a fiat circle, varioufly Jhadowed with 
different degrees of light coming to our eyes L".ke. 

More broken fccne, made up of an infinite variety of in¬ 
equalities and Jhadow ng;, that naturally arife from an agree¬ 
able mixture of bills, groves, and vallies. Addif. 

7. To paint in obfeure colours. 

If the parts be too much diftant, fo that there be void fpaccs 
which are deeply Jhadowcd, then place in thofe voids tome fold 
to make a joining of the parts. Dryd. Difrcjhey. 

8. To reprefent imperfectly. 

Whereat I wak’d and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively Jhadow'd. Milton Pared. Lojl. 

Aucuftus is Jhadnwid in the perfon of /Eneas. Dryd. 

I have Jh..dnud fome part of your virtues under another 
name. Dryd. 

9. To leprefent typically. 

Many times there are three things faid to make up the fub- 
flance of a facramcnt; namely, the grace which is thereby 
offered, the clement which foadoweth or fignificth grace, and 
the word which expreffeth what is done by the element Hook. 

The fliield being to defend the body from weapons, aptly 
follows out to us the continence of the emperor, which made 
him proof to all the attacks of pleTurc. Addifon. 

Sh-.'dowv . adj. [{sum Jhadow J] 

1. 1'ull of (hade; gloomy. 

This Jkadowy defart. Unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourifhing peopled towns. Shakefp. 

With jhad’.wy verdure flourifli’d high, 

A fudden youth the groves enjoy. ~ Fenton 

2. Not brightly luminous. 

More pleafant light 

Shad vjy fets off the face of things. Milton. 

3 - faintly reprefentative; typical. 

When they fee 

Law can difeover fin, but not remove 
Save by thofe Jpadcwy expiations weak, 

I he blood of bulls and goats; they may conclude 
Some blood more precious mutt be paid for man. Milt. 

4 - Lnfubftantial; unreal. 

M'iton has brought into his poems two actors of a fadowy 
? , ("[‘‘nous nature, in the perfons of fin and death ; by which 
he hath interwoven in hisfable avery beautiful allegory. Addif. 
5. Dark; opakc. 0 ; J 

By command, e’re yet dim nwht 
f/s foadowy cloud withdraws, I am to hade ° 

c f , a , H<mK ’ward. Mill. Farad. Lof. 

Sri adv. adj [from Jhade.] 

I ' f U H of (hade; mildly gloomy. 

The wakeful bird 

Sings darkling, and in jhadiejl covert hid 
J uncs her nocturnal note. Milt. Par ad. Loft. 

stretch d at cafe you fing your happy loves, 
nd Amarillis fills the jhudy groves. Dryd 
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2. Secure from the glare of light j O' fultriiicfs 6* heat. 

Call: italfo that you may have room sjbady to r fummer. and 
warm for winter. Bacon . 

Shaft, n.f. [yceapr, Saxon ] 
i. An arrow; a miffivc weapon. 

To pierce purfuing (hield, 

By parent, train'd, the ( al tars wild are taught. 

With /hafts (hot out from their back-turned Dow. Sidney, 
Who in the fpring, from the new fun, 

Already has a fever got. 

Too late b gins thofe foafts to (hun. 

Which Pbcebns t ro’ his veins has (hot. JVa’ler. 

They are hot ’ the archer and jhaft taking aim afar oil, and 
then ftiooting them (elves direcHy upon the delircd mark. Alore. 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian how 
With vigour drawn, muft fend the jhaft uelow. Dryd. 

O’er thee the fecret Jhaft 
That waftes at midnight, or th’undreadod hour 
Of noon, flies harmlds. TJocmfcn. 

2. [Shaf\ D itch.] \ narrow, deep, perpendicular pit. 

They fink a Jhaft or pit of fix foot in length. Cirew. 

The fulminating damp, upon its accenfion. gives a crack 
like the report of a gun, and makes an explofion fo forcible as 
to kill the miners, and force bodies of great weight from the 
bottom of the pit up through the foaft. IVoodward. 

Slippofe a tube, or as the miners call it, z foaft, were funk 
from the furface of the earth to the center. Arbuthnot. 

3. Any thing itrait; the fpire of a church. 

Pradtifc to draw fmall and eafy things, as a cherry with the 
leaf, the jhaft of a fteeplc Peacham. 

Shag. n. f. [yceac^a, Saxon.] 

1. Rough woo!y hair. 

Full often like a hair’d crafty kern. 

Hath lie con erfed wit the enemy; 

And given me notice of their viilanies. Shakefp. 

Where is your hufband ? 

He’s a traitor. 

Thou lie’lt thou Jhac-ezs'd villain. Shakrfp. 

From the /bag of his body, the -hape of his legs, his hav¬ 
ing little or no tail, the flownefs of his gate, a d his climb¬ 
ing up of trees, he feems t come near the bear kind. Grew. 
True W.tney luoad doth, with its jhag unihorn. 

Be this the horfeman’s lcnce. Gay. 

2. A kind of cloth. 

Shag. n.f. A fea bird. 

Among the firft fo, t we reckon Jhags, duck, and mallard. Car. 

Sha'gGED. 1 r re /in 
Shaggy, f * 4 - [from Jhag.] 

1. Ruggedly; hairy. 

They change their hue, with haggar’d eyes they ft a re. 
Lean are their looks, and fr ggel are their hair. Dryd. 

A lion’s hide he wears ; 

About his (boulders hangs the foaggy (kin. 

The teeth and gaping jaws feverely grin. Dryd. 

From the frofty north 

The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings. 

In battailous array, while Volga’s dream 

Sends oppofite, in foaggy armour clad 

Her borderers ; on mutual (laughter bent. Philips. 

2. Rough; rugged. 

Tney pluck’d the feated hills with all their load. 

Rocks, waters, woods, and by the jhaggy tops 
Uplifting bore them in their hands. Milt. Parad. Lof. 

There, where very defolati n dwells. 

By grots and caverns Jhagg'd with horrid (hades, 

She may pafs on with , unblench'd majefly, 

Be it not done in pride. Milt. 

T hrough Eden went a river large. 

Nor chang’d his courfe, but through the fka 'gy hill 
Pafs’d underneath ingulph’d. 

How would the old king fmile 
To fee you weigh the paws when tip’d with gold. 

And throw the_$<2f£y fpoils about your (houlders. 
r rugged rocks! which holy knees have worn, 

7 e grots and caverns Jhagg’d with horrid thorn. Pepe. 
Shagr e'en. 7i. f [ chagrin , French.] The (kin of a kind 
^ ol fifh, or (kin made rough in imitation of it. 
lo Shagreen, v. a. [chagrincr, French.] 7 
provoke. Both fhould be written chagrin. 

To Shail. v. n. T o walk Tideways; a low woid. 

Child, you muft walk ftrait, without lkiewing and Jhailing 
to every ltcp you fet. UEJlrangt 

io Shake, v. a. preterit, fro ok ; part. paff. Jhaken, or Jhoo:. 

[yceacan, Saxon ; Jbeckcn, Dutch.] 
i. 1 o put into a vibrating motion ; to move with quickU-. 
turns backwards and forwards; to agitate. 

Who honours not his father, 

Henry the filth that made all France to quake. 

Shake he his weapon at us, and pafs by. Shakefp ; 

l wi\\ Jhake mine hand upon them, and they (hall be a fpoil 
to their fervants. ^ech ii 

\focok my lap and faid, fo God foake out every min from 
his houlc, even thus be he Jhaken out and emptied. Neb. v. 

The 


Milton. 


To irritate; to 
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The ftars fell unto the earth, even as a fig-tree cafieth hcf 
Untimely jigs when flic is faken of a mighty wind. Rev. vi. 
H tfook the facretl honours of his head : 

With terror trembled heav’n’s fubfiding hill. 

And from his faken curls ambrofial dews diftil. Drydcn. 

She firft her liufband on the poop efpies. 

Shaking his hand at diftance on the main ; 

She took the fign, and fneok her hand again. Dryden. 

2. To make to totter or tremble. 

I he rapid wheels fake heav’n’s bafis. Milton. 

Let France acknowledge that her Jhaken throne 
Was once fupported, fir, by you alone. Rofcommm. 

3- To throw down by a violent motion. 

Macbeth is ripe for /baking, and the powers above 
Put on their inftruments. Shakefp. 

The tyrannous breathing of the North 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakefpeare. 

When ye depart, Jhake off the duft of your feet. Mat. x. 
He looked at his book, and, holding out his right leg, put 
it into fuch a quivering motion, that I thought he would have 
finked it oft: Taller. 

To throw away; to drive oft*. 

’Tis our firft intent 

YoJhake all cares and bufinefs from our age, 

Conferring them on younger ftrengths, whilft we 
Unburthen’d crawl towards death. Shakefpeare. 

5. I o weaken; to put in danger. 

When his doctrines grew too ftrong to be fook by his ene¬ 
mies, they perfecutcd his reputation. Atterbury 

6. 1 o drive from refolution ; todeprefs ; to make afraid. 

A fly and conftant knave, not to be fak'd. Shake/. Cymb. 
This refpite fook 

The bofom of my confcience. Shake/. Henry VIII. 

Be not loon Jhaken in mind, or troubled, as that the day 
of Chrift is at hand; 2 Tfoef ii. 2. 

Not my firm faith 

Can by his fraud be Jhaken or feduc’d. Milton. 

7. To Shake hands. This phrafe, from the action ufed among 
friends at meeting and parting, fometimes fignifies to join with, 
but commonly to take leave of. 

With the Have, 

He ne’er Jhosk hands , nor bid farewel to him, 

’Till he unfeam’d him from the nape to th’chops. Shake/p. 
Nor can it be fafe to a king to tarry among them who are 
/baking hands with their allegiance, under pretence of laying 
fafler hold of their religion. King Charles. 

8. To Shake off. To rid himfclf of; to free from; to diveft 
of. 

Be pleas’d that I Jhake off thefe names you give me: 
Antonio never yet was thief or pirate. Shakefpeare. 

If I could Jhake off but one feven years. 

From thefe old arms and legs, 

I’d with thee every foot. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Say, facred bard ! what could beftow 
Courage on thee, to foar fo high ? 

Tell me, brave friend! what help’d thee fo 
To Jhake eff all mortality ? Waller. 

Him I referved to be anfwcred by himfelf, after I had Jhaken 
eff the Idler and more barking creatures. Stillingfeet. 

Can I want courage for fo brave a deed ? 

I’ve Jhooi it off: my foul is free from fear. Dryden. 

Here we are free from the formalities of cuftom and re¬ 
flect : we may fake off the haughty impertinent. Collier. 
How docs thy beauty fmooth 
The face of war, and make even horrour fmilc! 

At fight of thee my heart fakes off its forrows. Addifon. 
To Shake, v. n. 

j. To be agitated with a vibratory motion. 

Darts arc counted as ftubblc: he laugheth at the faking of 
a fpcar. Job xli. 29. 

2. To totter. 

3. To tremble; to be unable to keep the body ftill. 

Thy fight, which Ihould 

^-Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with comforts, 
Conftrains them weep, and fake with fear and forrow. Shak. 

What faid the wench, when he rofc up again l 
— Trembled and fook ; for why, he ftamp’d, 

As if the vicar meant to cozen him. Shakefpeare. 

A faking through their limbs they find, 

Like leaves faluted by the wind. Waller. 

4. To be in terrour; to be deprived of firmnefs. 

He fhort of fuccours, and in deep defpair, 

Shook at the difinal profped of the war. Dr yd. ALn. 

Shake, n.f [ from the verb. ] 

I. Concuflion. 

If that thy fame with cv’ry toy be pos’d, 

’ Tis a thin web, which poilonous fancies make; 

But the great foldicr’s honour was compos’d 
Of thicker ftuff, which could endure ss.fake: 

Wifdom picks friends; civility plays the reft, 

A toy fhunn’d cleanly pnffeth with thee Left. Herbert. 
The freeholder is the bafis of all other titles: this is the 


Pope's Odyffrr. 
A hulk; U] C 


fubftantial ftock, without which they are no more rh-n 1r r 
foms that would fall away with every fake of wind. 

2. Vibratory motion. ‘“vfL 

Several of his countrymen probably lived within th- that t 
the earthquake, and the Ihadow of die eclipfe, which- 
corded by this author. * ’ 

3. Motion given and received. 

Our falutations were very hearty on both fidcs rnn niv 
of many kind fakes of the hand. ’ 

Shaker .n.f [from fake.] The perfon or thing thatifh^.,' 
Co then, the guilty at thy will chaflife. 

He faid; the faker of the earth replies. 

Shale, n.f [Corrupted, 1 think, for fell.] 
cafe of feeds in filiquous plants. 

Behold yon poor and ftarved band, 

And your fair (hew (hall fuck away their fouls, 

Leaving them but the falcs and hufks of men. 

Shall v. dffedlivc. [yceal, Sax. is originally lowe, or 1 
in Chaucer y the fait be J £ha]I to GW, means the faith J owe it 
Cod; thence it became a fign of the future tenfe. The French 
ufe devoir, don, doit, in the fame manner, with a kind of fu 
ture fignification; and the Swedes have fall , and the Iflandaj 
fkal, in the fame fenfe. It has no tenfes but fad future and 
fould imperfect, 

'The explanation of fall, which foreigners and provincials 
confound with will,, is not eafy ; and the difficulty is increafi-J 
by the poets, who fometimes give to fad an emphatical fenfc 
of will: but I (hall endeavour, crajjd Minerva, to (bow the 
meaning of fall in the future tenfe. J 

1. / Shall love. It will fo happen that I mud love; I am rp 
folved to love. 

2 . Shall I love? Will it be permitted me to love? Will you 
permit me to love? Will it happen that I muft love? 

3. Thou Shalt love. I command thee to love; it is permitted 
thee to love: [in poetry or foleinn diction] it will happen th-t 
thou muft love. 

4. Shalt thou love? Will it happen that thou muft love? 
Will it be permitted to thee to love? 

5. He Shall love. It will happen that he muft love; it is 
commanded him that lie love. 

It is a mind, that fall remain a poifon where it is. 

- Shall remain! 

Hear you this triton of the minnows ? Mark you 

His abfolute fall ? Shakefp. Corislantu 

See Romulus the great: 

This prince a prieftefs of your blood fall bear. 

And like his fire in arms he fall appear. Dryden's £tt. 
t That he fall receive no benefit from Chrift, is the affirma¬ 
tion whereon all his defpair is founded; and the one wav of 
removing this difmal apprehenfion, is to convince him that 
Chrift’s death, and the benefits thereof, either do, or, if he 
perform the condition required of him, fall certainly belong 
to him. Hammond’s Fundmnailetlt. 

6 . Shall he love? Is it permitted him to love? in folcnui 
language. Will it happen that he muft love? 

7. The plural perfons follow the fignification of the fingulars. 

Sha'lloon. n.f. A flight woollen fluff. 

In blue Jballcon Ihall Hannibal be clad. 

And Scipio trail an Irifh purple plaid. Saif. 

Sha'llop. n.f [chaloupe, French.] A (mail boat. 

You were rcfolved, after your arrival into Oroonoque, to 
pafs to the mine; and, to that end, you defired to have fir 
John Fearnc’s f allop: I do not allow of that courfe, becaufc 
ye cannot land fo fecrctly but that fome Indians on the river 
fide may difeover you, who giving knowledge of your paffiigc 
to die Spaniards, you may be cut off before you can recover 
-* - Raleif. 


Waller. 


Waller. 


your boat. 

There with your f allop (lay: 

The game’s not loft; I have one card to play 
Our hero fet 

In a fmall f allop, fortune in his debt; 

So near a hope of crowns and feepters, more 
Than ever Priam, when he flouri(h’d, wore. 

Sha'llow. adj. [This word is probably compounded of fool 
and low.] 

1. Not deep; having the bottom at no great diftance from the 
furface or edge. 

I had been drowned, but that die (liorc was (helvyand 
fallow ; a death that I abhor. Shake/. Merry Hives of Wire]. 

That inundation, though it were fallow, had a long con¬ 
tinuance, whereby they of the vale, that were not drowned, 
pcriftied for want of food. Bacon. 

The like opinion he held of Meotis Paius, that by the 
floods of Tanais, and earth brought down thereby, it gtew 
obfcrvably follower in his days, and would in proccfs of time 
become a firm land. Brown's / vigor Erirur:. 

I am made a fallow forded ftream, 

Seen to the bottom: all my clearnds (corn’d. 

And all my faults expos’d. Dryden’s All for Ftvt. 

Shallow brooks, that flow’d fo clear, 

The bottom did the top appear. 

In fallow furrows vines fecurcJy crow. J'.n.ff. 
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2. Not intellectually deep ; not profound; not very knowing or 
wife} empty; trifling; futile; filly. 

I’ll (hew my mind, 

According to my fallow fimple (kill. Shakefpeare. 

This is a very fallow monfter: 

Afraid of him ? A very fallow monfter, 

The man i’ th’ moon! A moft poor credulous monfter. Shak. 
The king was neither fo fallow nor fo ill advertifed as not 
to peiccive the intention of the French king, for the inverting 
himfelf of Britaigne. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Uncertain and unfettled he remains. 

Deep verft in books, and fallow in himfelf. Milton. 

One -would no more wonder to fee the moft fallow nation 
of Europe the moft vain, than to find the moft empty fellows 
in every nation more conceited than the reft. Addifon. 

3. Not deep of* found. 

If a virginal were made with a double concave, the one all 
the length of the virginal, and the other at the end of the 
firings, as the harp hath, it muft make the found perfecter, 
and not fo fallow and jarring. Bacon. 

Shallow, n.f, [from the adje&ive.] A (belf; a fand; a 
flat; a (hoal; a place where the water is not deep. 

I (hould not fee the landy hour-glafs run. 

But I (hould think of fallows and of flats ; 

And fee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand, 

Veiling her high top lower than her ribs, 

To kifs her burial. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A fwift ftream is not heard in the channel, but upon 
f allows of gravel. Bacon’s Nat. Hifo>y. 

Having but newly left thofe grammatick flats and fallows, 
where they ftuck unreafonably, to learn a few words with la¬ 
mentable conftniclion, and now on the fudden tranfported, to 
be toft with their unballafted wits in fathomlefs and unquiet 
deeps of controverly, they do grow into hatred of learning. Milt. 

You that fo oft have founded 
And fathom d all his thoughts, that know the deeps 
Andjhai/ows of his heart, Ihould need no inftruments 
To advance your ends. Denham. 

In arms of the fca, and among iflands, there is no great 
depth, and fome places are plain fallows. Burnet. 

He founds and fathoms him, to find 
The fallows of his foul. Dryd. Spanif Fryar. 

The wary Dutch 

Behind their treach’rous fallows now withdraw. 

And there lay fnares to catch the Britifti hoft. 

I hree more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Dalh’d on th efjal/ows of the moving fand. 

And in mid ocean left them moor’d a-land. Dryd. Ain. 
Their (pawn being lighter than the water, there ft would 
not iinz to the bottom, but be buoyed up by it, and carried 
aW ($. t ? ^ffl >a l[ows. R ay on t fj e Creation. 

, ' Vlth the “le of diligence, and prudent conduct, he may 
Cecil ne both rocks and fallows. Norris. 

I hefea could not be much narrower than it is, without a 
*reat lofs to the world ; and muft we now have an ocean of 
mere flats and fallows, to the utter ruin of navigation? Bentley 
oh a l l 0 w b rained, adj. ’[fallow and brain. ] Foolilh; fu¬ 
me; trifling; empty. 

It cannot but be matter of juft indignation to all good men 
to fee a company of lewd. fatlowbraimd b*ff s making atheifm 
and contempt of religion, the foie badge of wit ° South 
Sha'uowlv. adv. [from fallow.] ' 

*• With no great depth. 

vered.' l0ad liCth ° fCn ° n lhe graf5 ’ 0r but W Co¬ 
S' Simply; foolifhlv. Carew - 

Moft did you thefe arms commence, 

bondly brought here, and fooljfcly fent hence- 
strike up our drums, purfuc the Matter’d (W ’ or / a. 
Shallowness, n.f [from fallow.] Y ‘ Shake fP tare ' 

Want of depth. J 

Wam <*«*•*•**. futility, cm. 

By ,t do ali things live their meafur’d hour: 

Blamin^thc f"oljr ^requeft thefe ’ 

Tont s *•+*** ^ i»p2S; 

dd* religion or fcourit. Ctfc ’ When 
' P M „ *•/ CGerman.J A kinJ ff mur , ca , . *«»'• 

** il’hWZT'r “ ha,e his " >»«- 

found of a Jbatm or hoboy. Si‘ l t>’ th ' 

•halt. Second perfon of fall. " (/?• ff the Turks. 

t0 cb ^t.] 

klje pretences. A low^word. WUh & l ° d<Judc wilh 

;» with 

L'Eflrange. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 
delufion; faJfe 
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2. To obtrude by fraud or folly. 

We muft have a care that we do not, for want of laying 
things and things together, Jham fallacies upon the world for 
current reafon. L'EJlrange. 

Then all your wits that dear and fam, 

Down from Don Quixote to Tom Tram, 

From whom 1 jefts and puns purloin, 

And (lily put them off for mine. 

Fond to be thought a country wit. 

Sham. n.f. [from the verb.] Fraud; trick; 
pretence; impofturc. A low word. 

No fam fo grofs but it will pafs upon a weak man, that is 
pragmatical and inquifitive. L’E/bange. 

It goes a great way when natural curiofity and vulgar pre¬ 
judice (hail be affifted with the Jhams of aftrological judg- 
men 'S' - L'EJlrange. 

He that firft brought the fam , wheedle, or banter in ufe, 
put together, as he thought fit, thofe ideas he made it (land 

for - . Locke. 

That in the facred temple needs would try -j 

Without a fire th’ unheated gums to fry, L 

Believe who will the folem n fam, not I. Addifon. J 

Sham. adj. Falfe; counterfeit; fictitious; pretended. 

Never join the fray, 

Where the fam quarrel interrupts the way. Gay. 

Sha'mbles. n.f. [Of uncertain etymology ' Scanna lia, Ital.J 

1. The place where butchers kill or fell their meat ; a butchery. 
Far be the thoughts of this from Henrv’s heart. 

To make a f ambles of the parliament-houfe. Shak. H. VI. 

I hope my noble lord eftcems me honeft. 

—Oh, ay, as fummer-flies are in the fumbles. 

That quicken ev’n with blowing. Shakefp. Othello. 

He warned a flock of fheep, that were driving to the jbam- 
bles, of their danger; and, upon uttering fome (bunds, thev 

a T liflcd - . , ‘ Arbutbnot. 

2. It is here improperly ufed. 

When the perfon is made the jeft of the mob, or his back 
th ojhambles of the executioner, there is no more convidiion 
in the one than in the other. Watts 

Sha'mbling. adj. [See Scambling.J Moving aukwardlv 
and irregularly. A low bad word. 

By thitf ambling in his walk, it (hould be my rich banker 
Gomez, whom I knew at Barcelona. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
So when nurfe Nokes to aft young Ammon tries. 

With f ambling legs, long chin, and foolilh eyes. 

With dangling hands heftrokes th’ imperial robe, 

err amt? Wit / h a r CUCko!d c air COm .? ands the g lobe - Smith. 
bHAMU. n.f [j-ceam, Saxon ; fehaemte, Dutch.] 

1. I he paffion felt when reputation is fuppofed to be loft: the 
paflion expreffed fometimes by bluflies. 

Lamenting forrow did in darknefs lye. 

And fame his ugly face did hide from living eye. 

Peace, peace, for fame, if not for charity. 

Lt§c neither charity nor fume to me : 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt. 

And (hamefully my hopes by you are butcher’d • 

My charity is outrage, life m y fame ; 

And in my fame (till lives my forrow’s rage. Shak. R. III. 
Hide, for fame, 

Romans, your grandfires images, 

I hat blufli at their degenerate progeny. n_„ j 

In the fchools men are allowed, without fame, to den'/the 
agreement of ideas; or out of the fchools, from thence have 

2 Tkffra 7 d,0Ut ^"Vn deny the conJie ^‘on of ideas. Locke. 

2. The caufe or reafon of fliame ; difgrace; ignominy. 

lhe mote fame for him that he fends it me- 
bor I have heard him fay a thoufand times, 

Aamn h a J aVe A lt u"" 3t ‘, 1IS de P arture - Shakefpeare. 

enemies! * ^ Um ° their ^ w amongft their 

of?dfgi d on. iVer thC W ° rld fr ° m fUCh guide$ ’ wh ° ^the/W 

This jeft was firft of the other houfe’s making 
And, five times try’d, has never fail’d of taking; 
for t were a fame a poet (hould be kill’d. 

Under the flicker of fo broad a fliidd. 

Ufame to manhood ! (hall one daring boy 

3 R 1 hC * C ^ Cme ^ our ba PP*nefs deftroy ? 

A foul fame is upon the thief. 

> Applaufc 

Turn’d to exploding hifs, triumph to fame, 

<-a(t on themfelves from their own mouths 
1 o Shame. fl . [from the noun.] 

1. To make afhamed ; to fill with (hame. 

W n. 1 ° tel1 thee of whom deriv’d. 

And I ve power to fame him hence - 

, H v ^ y u°l HV ? tell " Uth and /^ the devil. 

The U pcrbolus b y ‘offering did traduce 
The ollraalm, nml Jham’d i, o», „f rf,. CWw 

Defpoil’d 


Fa. $u. 


Dryden. 
Pope's Odyffey. 
Eccluf v. 14. 

Milton. 


Shakefp. 
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SHA 

befjioii’d 

Of all our good, jkam'd, naked, mi Arable. M ilan. 

What hurt can there be in all the Handers-and difgraces of 
this world, if they are but the arts and methods of provideuce 
tojhdme us into the glories of the next. South. 

Were there but one righteous man in the woild, he would 
hold up his head with confidence and honour; he would frame 
the world, and not the world him. South. 

He in a loathfome dungeon doom’d to lie, ) 

In bonds retain’d his birthright liberty, C 

And fram'd oppreflion, ’till it fet him free. Dryden. j 

The coward bore the man immortal fpite, 

Who fram'd him out of madnefs into flight. Dryden. 

Who frames a fcribbler, breaks a cobweb through; 

He fpins the flight felf-pleafing thread a-new. ~ Pope. 

2. To dilgrace. 

Certes, fir knight, ye been too much to blame, 

Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, 

And with foul cowardice his carcafs frame. Fairy Queen. 

So bent, the more (hall /home him his repulfc. Milton. 

T o Shame, v. n. To be afhamed. 

Great fhame it is, thing I’o divine in view. 

Made for to be the world’s moft ornament. 

To make the bait her gazers to embrew; 

Good froam.es to be to ill an inllrumcnt. Spenfer. 

Sham’// thou not, knowing whence thou art extraught, 
To let thy tongue detect thy bafe-born heart ? Shakefpeare. 
To the trunk of it authors give fucb a magnitude, as [frame 
to repeat. Raleigh's tiijtory of the World. 

Aufter fpy’d him. 

Cruel Aufter thither hy'd him; 

And with the ru(h of one rude blaft. 

Sham'd not fpitefully to waftc 
All his leaves, fo frefh, fo fweet. 

And lay them trembling at his feet. Crafraw. 

Sha'mefacED. adj. [Jhame and face .] Modeft; bafhlul ; 

eafily put out of countenance. 

Philotlea, who blufliing and withal finding, making (hamc- 
facednefs pleaflng, and pleafure framefaced , tenderly moved 
her feet, unwonted to feel the naked ground. Sidney. 

Confcience is a blufliing jhamefacd fpirit, that mutinies in 
a man's bofom : it fills one full of obftacles. Shak. R. III. 

A man may be framefaced) and a woman modeft, to the 
degree of fcandalous. L'EJlrange. 

Your framefac'd virtue (hunn’d die people’s praife, 

And fenate’s honours. Dryden. 

From this time we may date that remarkable turn in the 
behaviour of our fafhionable Englillimen, that makes them 
frame/aced in the exercifc of thofe duties which they werefent 
into the world to perform. Addifids Freeholder. 

Shamefa'cedly. adv. [from framefaced.'\ Modcftly; bafh- 
fuily. 

Shamefa'cp.dness. n.f [from Jhanmfaced.] Modcfty; bafn- 
fulnefs; timidity. 

Dorus, when he had fung this, having had all the while a 
free beholding of the fair Pamela, could well have fpared fuch 
horrotir, aind defended the aflault he gave unto her face with 
bringing a fair (lain of Jhamefaeednefs into it. Sidney. 

Why wonder ye. 

Fair fir, at that which yc fo much embrace ? 

She is the fountain of your modcfty ; 

You fhamefac’d are, but framefajlntfs itfelf is (he. Fa. Qu. 
None but fools, out of froamefacednef , hide their ulcers, 
which, if (hown, might be healed. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Sha'meful. adj. [frame and full.] Difgraceful; ignominious} 
infamous; reproachful. 

Phoebus flying fo mod Jhamful fight. 

His blufliing face in foggy cloud implies, 

And hides for (hnme. Fairy Queen. 

This all through that great princefs pride did fall. 

And came to frtameful end. Fairy Queen. 

For this he (hall live hated, he blafphcm’d, 

Seiz’d on bv force, judg’d, and to death condemn’d, 

A Jhameful and accurll! Milton. 

His naval preparations were not more furprifing than his 
quick and Jhameful retreat; for he returned to Carthage with 
only one (hip, having fled without (iriking one (troke. Arhuth. 

The knave of diamonds tries hb wily arts. 

And wins, O frameful chance! the queen of hearts. Pope. 

Sha'mffi’i ly. adv. [from jhameful] Difgracefuliy ; ignomi- 
nioufly ; inf.imoufly; reproachfully. 

None but that faw, quoth he, would ween for truth. 
How /harmfully that maid lie did torment. Fairy Queen. 

Put I his holy fccret 

Prcfumptuoufly have publilh’d, impioufly. 

Weakly at leaft, and framefutiy. Milton s Agonijies. 

Would (he jhame fully fail in tile laft aci in this contrivance of 
the nature of man ? More. 

■ Thofe who arc ready enough to confefs him, both in judg¬ 
ment and profeffion, are, for the moft part, very proue to deny 
him framefully in their doings. South’s Sermons. 
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Sha'meless. adi. [from frame.] Wanting fliame; Wanting 
modefty; impudent; frontlcfs'; immodeit; audacious. ® 
To tell thee whence thou earn’d, of whom deriv’d 
Were (Lame enough to fliame thee, wert thou not fraineU 

Shakefpeare's Henry \\ 
Beyond imagination is the wrong 
That (he this day hath, Jhamtlef, thrown on me. Shak/fb 
The Jhamelefs denial hereof by fome of their friends, and 
the more Jhamelefs juftifii ation by fome of their flatterers 
makes it needful to exemplify, which I had rather forbear. Hal 
God deliver the world from fuch huckfters of fouls, the 
very (hame of religion, and the JhanuUf fubverters of niora- 

IlC ^ e i ? i r \ i t , . Mormons. 

hue hframelcjs bards wc have; and yet tis true, 

There are as mad abandon’d criticks too. p., t 

Shamelessly, adj. [from Jhamelefs.] Impudently; auda- 
cioufly; without (hame. 

'The king to-day, as one of the vain fellows, Jhamelefdj un- 
covereth himfelf. 2 5a. vi. 20. 

He muft needs be Jhamdcfsly wicked that abhors not this 
licentivtufnefs. pj a j e 

Sha'melessness. n. f [from Jhamelefs.] Impudence; want 
of fliame; immodelty. 

Being moft impudent in her heart, (he could, when (he 
would, teach her cheeks blufliing, and make (hamefaftnefs 
the cloak of Jhameleffnefs. Sidney. 

He that b’ufhes not at his crime, but adds JhameleJfwfs to 
his (hame, hath nothing left to reftore him to virtue, 'laylor. 

Sha'mmeb. n.f [from Jham. ] A cheat; an impoftor. A 
low word. 

Sha'mois. n.f. [chamois, French.] See Chamois. A kind 
of wild coat. 

I’ll bring thee 

To cluft’ring filberds, and fometimes I’ll get thee 
Young framois from the rocks. Shakefptart. 

Sha'mrock. n.f. The Irifh name for three leaved grals. 

If thev found a plot of watercrcflcs, or framrccks, there 
they floe ked as to a fcaft for the rime. Spenfer cn Ireland. 

Shank, n.f. [ yceanca, Saxon ; fcheneke!, Dutch. J 

1. The middle joint of the leg; that part which reaches from 
the ankle to the knee. 

Eltfoons her white ftrait.Iegs were altered 
To crooked ■cravjWngjhanks, of marrow emptied; 

And her fair face to foul and loathfome hue. 

And her fine corps to.a bag of venom grew. Sbtn'er. 

The fixth age (hifts 
Into the lean and flipper'd pantaloon, 

With fpe&acles on. nofe- and pouch on fide; 

His youthful hofe, well fay’d, a world too wide 
For li is flirunk Jhanks. Shak. As you tile it. 

A flag fays, if thefe p\v.frs\ franks of mine were buiaofwcr- 
able to this branching head, I can’t but think how I (bpulii 
defy all my enemies. L’E/lraiigc■ 

2. The bone of the leg. 

Shut me nightly in a charnel-houfe. 

O'er cover’d quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 

With reeky Jhanks, and yellow chaplefs (kulls. Shakejpeare. 

3. The long part of any inftrument. 

The frank of a key, or fome fuch long hole, the punch 
cannot ftrike, biftaui'c the frank is not forged with fubflance 
fufficicnt. Mom. 

Sha'nked. adj. [fromjhank.] Havinga (hank. 

Sha'nkek. n.J. [chancre, French.] A venereal cxcrefccnce. 

To SHAPE, v. a. preter . frape part. pad'. Jhapcd and frapen. 

[j-cjppan, Saxon; feheppen , Dutch.] 

1. To form; to mould with refpcct to external dimenfions. 

1 that am not Jkap’d for fpartivc tricks. 

Nor made to court an am’rous looking-glafs; 

I, that am rudely ftampt, and want love’s majeftv, 

'To ft rut before a wanton ambling nymph. SkakcJ. R- IB- 
Thofe nature hath Jhapcd with a great head, narrow bread, 
and (boulders (licking out, feem much inclined to a confump- 
tion. Harvey. 

Mature the virgin W3S, of Egypt’s race ; . 

Grace Jhop’d her limbs, and beauty deck’d her face. Prim. 

The faultlefs form, 

Shap’d by the hand of harmony. fhmj »■ 

To mould; tocaft; to regulate; to adjuft. 

Drag the villain hither by the hair, , 

Nor age nor honour (hall Jhapc privilege. Slmkejp. Tit. Ah • 
Mr. Candid), when without hope, and ready to frape • 
courfe by the Eaft homewards, met a (hip which came ro 
the Philippines. Ra! - 

'i o the dream, when neither friends nor force. 

Nor fpeed nor art avail, h cjhapes liis courfe. VftwOifi- 
Charm’d by their eyes, their manners I acquire, 

And Jhapc my foolifbnefs to their defire. 

To image; to conceive. 

Lovers and madmen have their Teething brains. 

Such fraping lantafies that apprehend 
More than cool rcafon ever apprehends, 


2. 


Prior- 


Shfrejl- 

b 
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It is my nature’s plague 
To fpv into abufe, and oft My jealoufy 
Shapes’ faults that are not. s ***/• 0 /hJ.a. 

When fancy hath formed and Jhapcd the perfceftdl ideas of 
bleffednefs, our own more happy experiences of greater mu It 
difabufe us. f 

4 ' I was Jbupen in iniquity, and in fin did my mother conceive 
me. , , , 7 - '■ 5 - 

Shape, n.f [Bom the verb. ] 

Form; external appearance. r . . 

He beat me grievoufly in the Jhapc of a woman ; for 111 the 
/hare of a man, mailer Brook, 1 fear not Goliah with a 
weaver’s beam. Shakejpeare. 

The frapes of the locufts were like unto horfes prepared 

for battle. ix ' 7 - 

The other frape. 

If frsape it may be call’d that frape had none, 

Diftin ff iii(habfe in member, joint, or limb. Milton. 

In vegetables and animals th c frape we moft fix on, and are 
moft letf by. Locke, 

2. Make of the trunk of the body. 

Firft a charming/;<7/>i' enflav’d me, 

An eye then gave the fatal flroke; 

’Till by her wit Corinna fav’d me. 

And all my former fetters broke. Addifon. 

?. Being, as moulded into (hape. 

Before the gates there fat 

On either fide a formidable Jhapc. Milton’s Paradife Lofl. 

4. Idea; pattern. 

Thy heart 

Contains of good, wife, juft, the pcrfeD Jhapc. Milton. 

5. It is now ufed in low converfation for manner. 

Sha'peless. adj. [from jhape.] Wanting regularity of form; 

wanting fymmetry of dimenfions. 

You are born 

To fet a form upon that indigeft. 

Which he hath left fo Jhnpeiejs and fo rude. 

He is deformed, crooked, old and fere; 

Ill-fac’d, worfe-bodied, frapelefs ev’ry where. 

What fools were here, 

Difguis’d like Mufcovites in frapelefs gear? 

Thrice had I lov’d thee. 

Before I knew thy face or name; 

So in a voice, lo in a frapelej flame, 

Angels affeft us oft, and worihipp’d be. 

Now the vi&or (Iretch’d his eager hand. 

Where the tall nothing flood, or feem’d to (land; 

A frapcltf (hade, it melted from his fight. 

Like forms in clouds, or vifions of the night! 

Some objedls pleafe our eyes. 

Which out of nature’s common order rife, 

'i he frapelefs rock, or hanging precipice. 

Sha' pesmith. n.f. [frape and fmith.] One who undertakes 
to improve the form of the body. A burlefque word. 

No frape fmith yet fet up and drove a trade. 

To mend the work that providence had made. Garth. 
Sha'peliness. n.f. [from Jhapely.] Beauty or proportion of form. 
?ha’!’fly. adv. [from frape.] Symmetrical; well formed. 
SHARD, n.f. [fchaerde , Trifick.] 

1 . A fragment of an earthen veflcl. 

For charitable prayers. 

Shards, flints, and pebbles fliould be thrown on her ; 

Yet here (he is allow’d her virgin chants. 

Her maiden ftrewments. 

2. [Chard ] A plant. 

Shards or mallows for the pot, 

Keep the loofen’d body found. 

3. Itfcems in Spenfer tofignify a frith or ftrait. 

Upon that fhorc he fpied Atin (land, 

T here by his mafter left, when late he far’d 
InPhedria’s fleet bark, over that per’lous frard. Fa. Queen. 
4 - A fort of fifh. ^ 

Sha'rdborn. adj. [frard and born.] Born or produced among 
broken ftonqs or pots. Perhaps Jlmrd in Shakefpeure may firi- 
mfy the (heaths of the wings of infects. 7 

Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 
1 his frardoom beetle with his drowfy hums 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there (hall be done 
A deed of dreadful note Sbahfoearc. 

Sha rued. a dj. [from frard ] Inhabiting (hards. ‘ 
Often (hall we find 
1 he frarded beetle in a fafer hold. 

To SHAR V thC full ; win S’ d ea S ,c - „ Shakejpeare s Cymldine. 
0 -HAKE. v. rr. [pceapan, j-cypan, Saxon.] 

*• 1 0 divide ; to part among many. 

Good fellows all, 

I he late ft of my wealth I’ll frare amongft you. Shakeft-eare 
Any man may make trial of his fortune, provided he acicnow- 
lcdge the brd’s right, by fraring out unto him a -tOL CaZ. 
e may he then to you his cares impart. 

And frare his burden where he/hares his heart. Dryden. 


Shakejpeare. 

Shakejpeare. 

Shakejpeare. 

Donne. 


Pope. 

Pipe. \ 


Shak. Iiamht. 


Dryden’s Horace. 
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In the primitive times the advantage of priefthood was 
equally jhared among all the ord.r, and none of that character 
had any fuperiority. Lo'.aer. 

Though the weight of a falfhood would be too heavy for 
one to bear, it grows light in their imaginations when it is 
Ihared among many. Addifon ’r S cLi.dor. 

Suppofc I: frare my fortune equally between my children 
and a ftrnngcr, will that unite them ? Swift. 

To partake with others. 

The captain, half of wliofe foldiers are dead, and the other 
quarter never mullercd or Teen, comes liiortly to demand pay¬ 
ment of his whole account; where, by good means of fome 
great ones, and privy Jbanings with the on.cers of other fome, 

S. enjer on Ireland. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 

Dryslen. 


he receiveth his debt. 

In vain does valour bleed. 

While avarice and rapine Jhare the land. 

Go, filently enjoy your part of grief. 

And frare the fad inheritance with me. 

Wav’d by the wanton winds his banner flies. 

All maiden white, and frares the people’s eyes. 

This was the prince decreed 
To Jhare his feeptre. Dryden’s Mn. 

Not a love of liberty, nor third of honour. 

Drew you thus far ; but hopes to frare the fpoil 
Of conquer’d towns and plunder’d provinces. Addif. Cato. 

All night it rains, the (hews return with day ; 

Great Jove with Caefar frares his fov’reign fway. Logie. 
3. To cut; to feparatc; to (lieer. [From yceap, Saxon.] 

With fwilt wheel reverie deep cni’ung frar’d 
All his right fide. Milton. 

Scalp, face, and (boulders the keen fteel divides, 

And the frard vifage hangs on equal ftdes. Dryden. 

To Share. V.n. To have part; to have a dividend. 

I am the prince of Wales ; and think not, Pe-rcy, 

To Jhare with me in glory any more. Shake[ HenrylV. 

Had greater hafte thefe (acred rites prepar’d. 

Some guilty mouths had in your triumphs Jhar’d-, 

But this untainted year is all your own. Dryden: 

A right of inheritance gave everyone a title to frare in the 
goods of his father. Locke. 

This is Dutch partnerfliip, to Jhare in ail our beneficial 
bargains, and exclude us wholly from theirs. Swift. 

Share. n.J. [from the verb.] 

1. Part; allotment; dividend. 

If every juft man, that now pines with want, 

Had but a moderate and befcemingj0w/Y, 

Of that which Icwdly-pampcr’d luxury 
Now heaps upon fome with vaft cxcefs. Melton . 

They went a hunting, and every one to go frare and frare 
like in what they took.~ ~ L’Eftrange. 

The fubdued territory was divided into greater and fmaller 
frares, befides that referved to the prince. Temple. 

I’ll give you arms; burn, ravilh, and deftroy: 

For my own frsare one beauty I defign ; 

Engage your honours that (lie (hall be mine. 

While fortune favour'd, 

1 made fi>me figure; nor was my name 
Obfcure, nor I without my Jhare of fame. 

T he youths have equal Jhare 
In Marcia’s wilhes, and divide their filler. 

In poct=, as true geniiis is but rare, 

T rue taftc as I'cldoni is the critick’s frare. 

He who doth not perform that part afligned him, is a very 
mifciiievous member of the publick; becaufe he takes his frare 
of the profit, and yet leaves his Jhare of the burden to be bom 
by others. Swift. 

2. A part. 

I hefe, although they bear a frare in the difeharge, yet have 
different offices in the compolition. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

3. [Sceap, Saxon.] The blade of the plow that cuts the ground. 

Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care 
Of lab’ring oxen, nor the (Lining frare. Dryden. 

Then let him mark the (hcep, or whet the (hining^ Jhare. 

Dryden’s Virgil’s Georg. 

Great cities (hall with walls be compafs’d round, 

And (harpen'dyiam (hall vex the fruitful ground. Dryden. 

Incumbent o’er the (hiningyZw/ 

I he mafter leans, removes th’ obftru<£livc clay. Thomfen. 
I or clay the coulter is long and bending, and the jhare 

c nanW - Moriimer. 

Sha REEone. n.f. [frare and bone.] The os pubis; the bone 
that pivides the trunk from the limbs. 

Thccartilagc bracing together the two o(Ta pubis, or Jhare- 

hones, Barthohne faith, is twice thicker and laxer in women 
than men. n , 

Sharer, n.f. [from frare.] er jam. 

1. One who divides, or apportions to others; a divider. 

2. A partaker ; one who participates any thing with others. 

it feem d the 1-rcnch king to import, 

P lfT‘ tr m h u dau 5 htcrs injury. Daniels Civil War. 
_ ,° f ’’ C not al |°w ed to be Jbarers with their companions in 
O ood lortune, will hardly agree to be Jbarers in bad. L’Ertr. 

An 


Dryden. 

Dryd. eEn. 
Addif. Cato. 
Pope. 
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many ffi" ta "‘ k ° f «“ *“ 1»» 

KaAJSeLugt “ " ,0 » render 

You mu ft have known it. dddifon. 

Indeed 1 did, then favour’d by the kin». 

And by that means a Jharer in the fecret. 

>■** hc h “ n 

in general hem,.ft „!! C ,nfirm,ties of mankind 

5 Tn MSafe 

s 

Shark, n. f. |**, 'charcharias, Latin. 1 > f 

1 - A voracious fea-fifh J 

•"*-**?% ., 

" A ■ T *'» «■ potkatsby’ fly tricks* 

^sgfsssipassfft 

ToSHAint n n' -i . ooutb s Scrm-.ns, 

o OHARK. V. a. 1 O pick up haflily or flily. 

. * oung Fontinbras, 

Cf unimproved mettle, hot and full. 

Hath m the fltjrts of Norway, here and there, 

ToSH»aK Zl ° f nU “ K> - ***■ H»K. 

*• 1° play the petty thief. 

I...™: fc "" Wous - ^rg* ,ife - 

2. 7 o cheat j to trick. L Eft range. 

T here are cheats by natural inclination as well t’tVox- 

‘ “ The or 11 " UU S ht lhl f.J°y ‘o Jbark, not difeipline. L’EJl. 

this nation f genCr ° US L u nS ' ,fll <pirit ’ which ^retofore made 

ex inft ant great ^ thC CyCS ° f a " the Wor,d ’ fecms utterly 
extinct, and we arc degenerated into a mean ,farkinr, falla- 

SS U " rm,m0g C 4 0nverfe ’ there bein g a fnare and? Japan 

SHARP *JrV WOrd Q C hcar * and evcf y aclion we fee. sLh. 

SHARP. adj. fyceapp, Saxon; fcherpe, Dutch j 

' nbt C< Hu i nS > . ,WCinSi haVmSakecn cd o Ci having an acute point; 
She hath tied 

Sharp tooth’d unkindnefs like a vulture here. Shakefpeare 
In Ireland have I feen this Itubborn Cade * 

Uppofe himfelf againft a troop of kerns j 
And fought fo long,’till that his thighs with darts 

ere almoft like a Jbarp quill’d porcupine. Shak. H VI 

dJ!lny. SUC h mifchitfS ’ Hke razir working 

With tjpd greovJHfc tools they cut down and Soolhcn 
awat the exuberances left by th ejharp pointed grooving tools 
and bring the work into a perfect £hape P MoL's Muh Ex. 

2. I erminating in a point or edge; not obtufe. 

u f ° rm ° f . tbe,r bcads is narr °w and Jharp , that they mav 
the better cut the air in their fwift flight. *' JSS 

"’i aS fce,1 / ome m,lcs 'n the fca a great pillar of light, 
not Jbarp, but in form of a column or cylinder, rifin^ a gfcat 
way up towards heaven. ° fa)* 

n ^ ar r ( hc point, and draw unto a Jharber an°le, 
thc> do not only fpcak and practife truth, but really deficits 

cdar gemCT , 

I heir embryon atoms 

Light arm’d or heavy, foarp, fmooth, light or flow. Milton. 

J 1 '* fo m “ ch the firmer b y how much broader the bottom 
and^thetop r 

In (hipping fuch as this, the Irifli kern. 

And untaught Indian, on the Itream did glide. 

Ere Jbarp keel’d boats to Item the flood did learn, 

Ur nn-like oars did fpread from either fldc. Dryden. 

3. Acute of mind; witty; ingenious; inventive. 

Now as fine in his apparel as if he would make me in love 
with a cloak, and verfe for verfe with the JharpeJl witted lover 
in Arcadia. V / ■ 

ba£ l nought but fenfe, each living wight, 
hich we call brute, would be more Jbarp than we. Davies. 

" r /‘ to tb c world, but thoughtlcfs of renown, 
f hey plot not on the Rage, but on the town. Dryden. 
here is nothing makes inc njburfier, and lets their hands 
and wits more at work, than want. ' Add,fan on Italy. 

°^, th ^ bd , on S to material world, wherein 
: 'i P. 1 0 °P bers h av c never yet arrived at clear and 
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To Jbarp ey’d reafon this would feem untrue- 
But reafon I through love’s falfe op ticks view ’ n . 
5 - Sour without aftringcncy; four hut not aufiere • acid 
So we, ,f children young difeafed we find,’ 

Anoint with fweets the vcflbl’s foremofl parts 
T o make them tafte the potions jW/, we give • 

1 h c 7 drlnk n d f c,v ’ d ’ a " d ^ deceiv’d they five ’ Jr M 
Sharp tailed citrons Median climes produce • “ 

Bi tter the ruul, but generous is the juice. ’ r> , 

Different f.mple ideas arc fometimes exprd&d hv th,? '"’ 
are 

6 Sh T ril ‘ rCing thc ear with a *I uick »oifc; not flat / ^"‘ 
In whiffling you contract the mouth, and n> m C • 
Jbarp, men ufe their finger. o’, “ m °f« 

Lot one whiffle n, the „„c end of a n’ H 

Si°' her> a,,d ‘ hef °“ n ‘ l ^’a.you“C 
lot the various modulation of the voice, ,l lc f"“; 
the Windpipe is endued with feveral cartilages to "" "f 
‘date it, as we would have our voice flat or Jbarp d W 
7- Severe; harlh; biting; farcaftick. F ’ Ka ?- 

If he Ihould intend his voyage towards my wife I u 
turn her loole to him; and what he gets more of her * 
Jbarp words, let it lie on my head. c, f , than 

How often may we meet with thofc who are 
courteous, but within a fmall time after are fo funer 
Mp, ^troublefome, fierce and exccptious, that tfjy are°2 

only fliort of the true charadcr of friendfliip, but become die 
verv fores and Knr.Uno i 1 u< - c ometJit 


diffinff ideas. 

. t^fiick, as of fight or healing. 

As the Jbarpe/f eye difeerneth nought, 
Kxcept the lun-beams in the air do Ihinc; 

So the bell foul, with her reflecting thought. 
Secs not herlelf, without fome light divine. 


IVatts. 


Davies. 


South, 

Diyrlen. 

Shakefpcan . 

ShaUfptnt: 

M lion. 


veiy fores and burdens of fociety f 

Ceafc contention: be thy words fc-vere. 

Sharp as he merits; but the fword forbear 
8. Severe; quick to punifli; cruel; feverely rigid 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee; 

And to that place th eJbarp Athenian law 
Cannot purfue us. 

9 - Eager; hungry; keen upon a quell. 

My taulcon now is Jbarp and palfing empty, 

And, till Ihc Hoop, Ihe mull not be full forg’d ■ 
for then fhc never looks upon her lure. & ’ 

The ^Jbarp defire I had 
Of tailing. 

lo. Painful; afflictive. 

That flic may feel 

How Jbarper than a ferpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thanklcfs child. Shakejp. King Ltor. 

He caufed his father s friends to be cruelly tortured; gTieving 
to fee them live to whom he was fo much beholden, and there 
ore rewarded them with fuch//Wy> payment. K,idles. 

Death becomes 

His final remedy; and after life 
T ry d in Jbarp tribulation, and refin’d 
By faith, and faithful works. Milt. Paradife Lcjl, b. xi. 
It is a very fmall comfort that a plain man, 'lying under a 
Jbarp fit of thc ftone, receives from this fentence.* Tillotfe*. 

1 1 • r icrce; ardent; fiery. 

Their piety feign’d. 

In Jbarp conttft of battle found no aid. Milton. 

A Jbarp aflault already is begun ; 

Tlicir murdering guns play fiercely on the walls. Dryden, 

12. Attentive; vigilant. 

Sharp at her utmofl ken Ihe call her eyes, 

And fomewhat floating from afar deferies Dryden. 

Is a man bound to look out Jbarp to plague himfelf, and to 
take care that he flips no opportunity of being unhappy ? Collier. 

A clergyman, eftabliflicd in a competent living, is not un¬ 
der the neccflity of being fo Jbarp and exacting. Siuft. 

13. Acrid; biting; pinching; piercing, as the cold. 

T he windpipe is continually moiftened with 3 glutiuous 
humour, ifliiing out of fmall glandules in its inner coat, to 
fence it againft thcJbarp air. ~ Ray. 

Nor here thc fun’s meridian rays had pow’r, 

Nor wind Jbarp piercing, nor thc rulhing fliow’r. 

The verdant arch fo clofe its texture kept. Pope's Qd\Jfty. 

14. Subtile; nice; witty; acute. 

Sharp and fubtile difeourfes procure very great applaufc; but 
being laid in the balance with that which found experience 
plainly delivcreih, they are overweighed. Hooka'. 

The inftances you mention are the ftrongeft and JfjprptJl 
that can be urged. w Digby. 

15. [Among workmen.] Hard. 

They make ufe of thc Jbarpejl fand, that being bell for mor¬ 
tar, to lay bricks and tiles in. Moxon's Mcch. Exa. 

16. Emaciated; lean. 

His vilage drawn he felt to f/.arp and Iparc. Milton. 
Sharp. ». J, [from the adjective.] 

1. A Iharp or acute found. 

It is the lark that fings fo out of tune. 

Straining harlh difeords and unplcafing,/Zw/’r. Sbakefpeort. 
A pointed weapon ; fmall fword; rapier. 

If butchers had but thc manners to go to Jharps, gemlrmen 
would be contented with a rubber at cuffs. Collier. 

4 To 
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To Sharp- v. a. [from thc noun.] To make keen. 

Whom the whetftone Jbarps to eat. 

They cry, milftones are good meat. • Een.Jchnfon. 

To Sharp, v. n. [from the noun ] To play thievifh tricks. 

I live upon what’s my own, whereas your fcandalous life 
i- only cheating or Jbarping , one half of the year, and ftarv- 
ing the other. L'Ejirange. 

To^ha’rpen. v. a. [from Jbarp ] 

To make keen; to edge; to point. 

The weaker their helps arc, the more their need is to Jharpcn 
the edge of their own indultry. Hooker. 

The Ifraelitcs went down to thc Philiftines to Jharpen every 
man hisTharc and his coulter. x Sam. xiii. 20. 

His fevere wrath lhall he Jharpen for a fword. IVtJd. v. 20. 
Thc grating of a faw when Jharpen'd, offends fo much as 
it fetteth the teeth on edge. Bacon. 

Th’ fquadron bright, Jbarp'ning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx. Milton. 

It may contribute to his mifery, heighten theanguilh, and 
Jharpen the fling of confcicnce, and fo add fury to the ever- 
Jafting flames, when he lhall reflect upon the abufe of wealth 
and greatnefs. South's Sermons. 

No: ’tis rcfiftance that inflames defire; 

Sharpens the darts of love, and blows the fire. Dryd. 

L’rc ten moons had Jharpen’d either horn, 

Tu crown their blii's, a lovely boy was born. Dryd. 

Her nails urcSharpen’d into pointed claws, 

Her hands bear half her weight and turn to paws. Addif. 

2. To make quick, ingenious, or acute. 

Overmuch quicknels of wit, either given by nature, or 
Sharpen'd by ftudy, doth not commonly bring greateff learn¬ 
ing, belt manners, or happieft life in the end. Afibam. 

3. To make quicker of fenfe. 

Th’air Sharpen'd hisvifualray 
To objects diftant far. Milton. 

4. To make eager or hungry. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloylefs fauce his appetite. Shakejp. 

Such an afl’urance as will fbarpen mens defires and quicken 
their endeavours for obtaining a leflcr good, ought to in- 
fpire men with more vigour in purfuit of what is greater. TilLt. 

4. To make fierce or angry. 

Mine enemy Jharpenctb his eyes upon me. Job xvi. 9. 

5. To make biting, or farcaftick. 

My haughty foul would Iwell; 

Sharpen each word, and threaten in my eyes. Smith. 

6. To make lels flat; more piercing to the ears. 

Enclofures not only preserve found, but encrcafe and Jltar- 
t cn T Bacon. 

7. To make four. 

Sha'rper. f. [from Jhcrp ] A tricking fellow; a petty thief; 
a rafcal. 

Sharpers , as pikes, prey upon their own kind. L'Ejirange. 
He Ihould retrench what he loft to Jba>pers , and fpent upon 
puppet-plays, to apply it to that ufe. * Arbutb. 

1 only wear it in a land of Heitors, 

Thieves, fupcrcargo’s, Jharpers , and directors. Pope. 

Sha'rfly. adv. [from Jbarp.] 

1. With keennefs ; wit|h good edge or point. 

2. Severely; rigoroufly; roughly. 

They arc more Jbarpty to be chaftifed and reformed than 
the rude Irifh, which being very wild at the firft, are now be¬ 
come more civil. Spenfer. 

3. Keenly; acutely; vigoroufly. 

Thc mind and memory are more Jharply exercifed in com¬ 
prehending another man’s things than our own. Ben. John ton. 

4. Alfllitivcly; painfully. 

At the arrival of thc Englilh embafladors the foldicrs were 
Joarp/y aflailed with wants. Hayward. 

S> With quicknels. 

You contrail your eye when you would fee Jharply ; and 
erect your ear when you would hear attentively. Bacon. 
o. Judicioufly; acutely; wittily. 
sharpness, n.f. [from Jbarp.] 
x. Keencft of edge or point. 

Palladius neither fullering us nor himfelf to take in hand 
Party till the afternoon ; when we were to fight in troops 
not differing otherwife from earned, but that thejburpne/i of 
the weapons was taken away. Sidney 

A fecond glance came gliding like the firft; 

And he who faw thc Jhnrpne/s of the dart. 

Without defence receiv’d it in his heart. Dr-d 

2. Not obtufenefs. ' 

Force confided! in the roundings and raiftngs of the work, 
cording as the limbs do more or left require it; fo as the 
e older lhall fpy no Jharpnefs in the bordering lines. Wotton 

3- Sourneft without aufterenefs. & 

f here is a Jharpnefs in vinegar, and there is a Jharbnefs in 
Pam, in forrow, and in reproach; there is a Iharp eye, a 

fev!> P 2n ^- a ^ lar!1 fword: but th erc is not one of tliefe 

« »»<*r of them; a„d , ffl“p 
ait wind is different from them all. Watts's Logic?. 
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Provoking fweat extremely, and taking away all Jharpnefs 
from whatever you put in, muft be of good effedt in the 
cure of the gout. Temple. ^ 

4. Severity of language; fatyrical farcafm. 

7 here’s gold for thee, 

Thou muft not take my former Jherprtefs ill, 

I will employ thee back again. Shakefp . 

Some did all folly with ju Eh jharpnefs blame. 

While others laugh’d and fcorn’d them into Ihame; 

But, of thefe two, the laft fuccecded hell. 

As men aim righted when they (hoot in jell. Dryd. 

This is a fubjedT of which it is hard to fpcak without faty¬ 
rical flsarpnefs and particular reflections on many churches of' 
chriftians. Sprat. 

The Jharpnefs of his f.tyr, next to himfelf, falls molt hea¬ 
vily on his friends. Dryden 

5. l’ainfulnefs; afflidtivenefs. 

At this time 

We fweat and bleed; thc friend hath loft his friend ; 

And thc belt quarrels in thc heat are curlt 
By thofe that feel their Jharpnefs. Shakefp. 

Not a Angle death only that then attended this profeflion ; 
but the terror and Jharpnefs of it was redoubled in thc manner 
and circumftances. South. 

6. Intellectual acutcnefs; ingenuity; wit. 

Till Arianifm had made it a matter of great fliarpr.efs, and 
fubtilty of wit to be a found believing chriilian, men were 
not curious what fyllables or particles of Ipeech they ufed. Hook. 

The daring of the foul proceeds from thence, 

Sharp,iefs of wit and adtive diligence. Dryd. 

T he fon returned with ftrength of eonfkituuon, fiarpnefs of 
underftanding, and (kill in languages. Addif on. 

7. Quicknels of fenfes. 

if the underftanding or faculty of thc foul be like unto bo¬ 
dily fight, not of equal JhatpneJs in all; what can be more 
convenient than that, even as the dark-fighted man is direct¬ 
ed by the clear about things vifible, fo likewife in matters of 
deeper difeourfe the wife in heart doth lhcw the Ample where 
his way lieth. Hooker. 

Sharp-set. [f:arp zn&fct.] Eager; vehemently defirous. 
Bafilius forced her to ftay, tho’ with much ado, Ihe being 
farp-fet upon the fulfilling of a flxrewd office, in overlooking 
Philoclea. Sidney. 

An eagle Jharp-fct, looking about her for her prey, fpy’d 
a leveret. L'Ejirange. 

Our fenfes are Jharp-fct on pleafurcs. L’Ejirange. 

A comedy of Johnfon’s, not Ben, held feven nights; for 
the town is Jharp-fet on new plays. Pope. 

Sharp-visaged. adj. [ farp and vifaged.] Having a Iharp 
countenance. 

The Wellh that inhabit the mountains are commonly floarp- 
vifaged. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 

Sharp-sighted, adj. [Jharp fight.] Having quick fight. 

If Ihe were the body’s quality, 

Then would Ihe be with it ftek, maim’d, and blind; 

But we perceive, where thefe privations be, 

An heakhy, perfedt, and ft-arp-fighted mind. Davies. 

1 am not fo Jharp-Jightcd as thofe who have difeerned this 
rebellion contriving from the death of Q. Elizabeth. Clarend. 

Your majefty’s clear and fmrp-fighted judgment has as 
good a title to give law in matters of this nature, as in any 
otbcr - Denham. 

Nothing fo fierce but love will foften, nothingfo Jharp-Jsghted 
in other matters but it throws a mill before the eyes on’t. L'Ejl. 

To ShaTter. v. a. [febetteren, Dutch.] 

1. To break at once into many pieces; to break fo as to flat¬ 
ter the parts. 

He rais’d a figh fo piteous and profound. 

That it did feem to Jhattcr all his bulk, 

And rend his being. Shakefp. 

Yc myrtles brown, with ivy never fear, 

I come to pluck your berries harlh and crude; 

And with forc’d fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. Milt. 

1 hey efcape dilfolution, becaufe they can flarce ever meet 
with an agent minute, and fwiftly enough moved, to Jhatter 
or difloCiate the combined parts. Boyle. 

A monarchy was Jhattercd to pieces, and divided amongft re¬ 
volted fubjedts, into a multitude of little governments. Locke. 

Black from the ftrokc above, thc finouldring pine 
Stands as a fetter’d trunk. Thom/. Summer. 

2. T o dilfipate; to make incapable of clofc and continued at¬ 
tention. 

A man of a loofe, volatile and Shattered humour, thinks 
only by fits and ftarts. Norris. 

To Sha tter, v. n. To be broken, or to fall, by any force 
applied, into fragments. 

Of bodies, fome are fragil; and fome are tough and not 
fragil; and in the breaking, fome fragil bodies break but where 
the force is ; fome Jhatter and fly in many places. Bacon. 

..HA TTER, n. f. [from the verb.] One part of many into 
which any thing is broken at once; 

*3 U St ; ck 
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SHE 

Stick the candle fo loofe, that it will fall upon the glafs of 
the fconce and break it into jhattcrs. Swift. 

S"H a'tterbrained. ) adj. [from Jhatter brain and pete.} In- 

Sha'tterpated. J attentive ; not confident. A low word. 

Sha'ttery. adj. [from Jhatte-.] Difunitcd; not compadl; 
eaiily falling into many parts; loofe of texture. 

A brittle Jhattery fort of fpar, found in form of a white 
fand chiefly in the perpendicular fiflurcs amongft the ores of 
metal. Woodward. 

To Shave, v. a. preterit Jhavcd, part, fi.aved orJhceven. [j-ceapan, 
Saxon; fchaeven, Dutch J 

X. To pare off with a razor. 

He that is to be cleanfed (hall jhave off all his hair. Levit. 
Zelim was the firft of the Ottomans that did Jhave his beard : 
a bafhaw afk’d why he alter’d the cuftom of his prcdeccflors ? 
He anfwered, becaufe you bafhaws may not lead me by the 
beard, as you did them. Bacon. 

Dofl thou not know this Jhaven pate ? Truly it is a great 
man’s head. Knolles’s H'jt. of the Turks. 

I caufed the hair of his head to be jhaved off. I Vi ft man. 

2 . To pare clofe to the furface. 

Sweet bird! 

Thee chauntrefs, oft the woods among, 

I woce to hear the evening fong: 

And miffing thee, I walk unfeen 

On the dry fmooth Jhaven green. Milt. 

The bending fey the 

Shaves all the furface of the waving green. Gay. 

3. To fkim by patting near, or flightly touching. 

He Jkavts with level wing the deep ; then foars 
Up to the fiery concave tow’ring high. Milt;n. 

4. To cut in thin dices. 

Make fomc medley of earth, with fome other plants bruis’d 
or Jhaven in leaf or root. Bacon. 

c. To ftrip; to opprefs by extortion; to pillage. 

&H a'veling.' n.f [from jhave. j A manfhaved; a friar, or 
religious. Ufed in contempt. 

Of dfes, there be no fuch things; only by bald fryars and 
knavifh Jbavelings fo feigned. Spenfcr. 

Sha'ver. n.f. [from firave.] 

X. A man that praflifes the art of Jkavieg. 

2 . A man elofely attentive to his own intereft. 

My lord 

Was now difpos’d to crack a jeft. 

And bid friend Lewis go in quell; 

This Lewis is acunningyZwfrr. Swift. 

3. A robber; a plunderer. 

They fell all into the hands of the cruel mountain people, 
living for the moll part by theft, and waiting for wrecks, as 
hawks for their prey : by thefe Jhavcrs the Turks were flriptof 
all they had. Kvol/es. 

Sha'vikc. n.f. [from Jhave.] Any thin dice pared off from 
any body. 

Take lignum aloes in grofs Jhavings , flcep them in fack, 
changed twice, till the bitternefs be drawn forth ; then take 
the Jhavings forth and dry them in the lhadc, and beat them to 
powder. Bacon. 

By clcflrick bodies T do not conceive only fuch as take up 
Jhavings , draws, and light bodies, but fuch as attract all bo¬ 
dies palpable whatsoever. Brown's Vulgar Etrours. 

The Jhavings arc good for the fining of wine. A'fcrt. 

Shaw. n.f. [j-cua, Saxon; fchawe , Dutch; Jkngga , Iflandick.] 
A thicket; a fmall wood. A tuft of trees near Lichfield is 
ca led Gentle Jhaw. 

Sha uander. n.f. [among the Perfians.] A great officer; a 
viceroy. Bailey. 

Sha'wfowl. n.f. [jhaw and fowl.] An artificial fowl made 
by fowlers on purpofc to Ihoot at. 

Sha'wm. n.f. [froth fchemtmc, Teutonick.] A hautboy; a cor¬ 
net. 

With trumpets alfo and Jhavams. Pfalm Common Prayer. 

She. pronoun. In oblique cafes hir. [ft, Gothick; peo, Sax. 
feb-, old Englilh ] 

j. The female pronoun demondratlve: the woman ; the woman 
before mentioned. 

She, of whom the ancients feem’d to prophefy, 

When they call’d virtues by the name of Jhe-, 

Sle, in whom virtue was lb much refin’d, 

That for allay unto fo pure a mind 

Six took the weaker fex. Donne. 

This once difclos’d, 

The ladies did change favours, and then we 
Following the figns, woo’d but the fign of [he. Shakefp. 

What, at any time, have you heard her fay ? Sbakejp. 

The mod upright of mortal men was he; 

The mod finccrc, and holy woman, ft)-. Dry den. 

•>.. It is fometimes ufed for a woman abfolutely, with fome de¬ 
gree of contempt. 

The ft>cs of Italy Iball not betray 
Mine intered, and his honour. Shakcfpear s Cymbelint. 

Lady, you arc the crucll’il Jhe alive. 

If you will lead thefe gVftccs fo the grave, 

And leave the lyorld no copy. Shake peart's Twelfth Night. 


SHE 

I was wont , 

To load my Jhc with knacks, I wou’d have ranfackM 
The pedlar’s filken treafury, and have pour’d it 
To her acceptance. Sbakejpeare's Winter'> % 4. 

3. The female 5 not the male. lQls ’ 

I would outdare the derned eyes that look 
Pluck the young fucking cubs from the Jhc bear 
To win thee. lady. Sbakejp. Merchant cfF eK ; ct 

Let us do it with no Ihcw of fear ; J 

No, with no more, than if we heard that En dand 
Were bufied with a Whirfon morris-dance; ° 

For my good liege, Jhe is fo idly king’d, 

That fear attends her not. ' ° Shakefp jr (r 

The nightingale, if Jhe woulJ fingbv day, * 

When every goofc is cackling, wou’d be thought 
No better a muficiitn than the wren. .?/> *k,fi, e , r 


Hc-lions arc hirfute, and have great manes, they*/, ar , 
fmooth like cats. 

Stand it in Judah’s chronicles confeft, 

1 hat David’s fon, by impious p. ffiun mov’d 
Smote afix-f\avc, and murder’d what he lov’d. ’ p r .. 
Sheaf, n. j. ft naves plural, [peap, Saxon; Jchoof, Dutch 

1. A bundle of dalks of corn bound together, that the ears niav 

dry. “* • 

Thefe be th e Jheaves that honour’s harved bears, 

The feed thy valiant afts, the world the field. frirA, 
He beheld a field, J 

Part arable and tilth ; whereon were ft) aves 
New-reap’d : the other part fhecp-walks and folds. Mlt. 

The reaper fills his greedy hands, 

And binds the golden ft/eaves in brittle bands. Dryden. 

I pitch’d the Jheaves (oh could I do fo now) 

Which die in rows pil’d. Gay's Pa>l'.rah. 

2 . Any bundle or collection held together. 

She vanifh’d; 

Th efixaf of arrows fllook and rattled in the cafe. Drydcn. 
In the knowledge of bodies, we mud glean what we can; 
fince wc cannot, from a difeovery of their real eflenew,’ 
grafp at a time whole Jheaves -, and in bundles comprehend 
the nature of whole fpecies. 

To Sheal. v. a. To fbell. See Shale. 

Thou art a jhealtd peafeod. Shakefp. K. her. 

To Shear, preter .Jhore, or ftxartd-, part, pa K.Jhsrn. [roam 
peypen, Saxon.] 

1. To clip or cut by interception between two blades moving 
on a rivet. 

So many days, my ews have been with young; 

So many weeks, e’rc the poor fools will yean; 

So many months, e’re I dial I Jhcer the fleece. Shakefp. 

I am diepherd to another man, 

And do not Jh,er the fleeces that I graze. Shektfp. 

Laban went to Jheer his fheep. Gen. xxxi. 19. 

When wool is nevtjhorn, they fet pails of water by in the 
fame room to increafe its weight. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. 

To lay my head and hollow pledge 
Of all my flrength, in the 1. feivious lap 
Of a deceitful concubine, who Jhore me, 

Like a tame weather, all my precious fleece. Miltsn. 

I he fame ill talle of fenfe wou’d ferve to join 
Dog foxes in the yoak, and fixer the fwinc. ” Drydat. 

May’d thou henceforth fweetly fleep, 

Sheer, fwains, oh fixer your fofted fheep 
To fwcll his couch. Gay, 

O’er the congenial dud injoin’d to fi:tar 
The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear* Pift< 

2. To cut. 

The Iharp and toothed edge of the nether chap drikes into 
a canal cut into the bone of the upper; and the toothed pro¬ 
tuberance of the upper into a canal in the nether: by which 
means he eafily Jheers the grafs whereon he feeds. Grew. 
Shear. 7 n.f. [from the verb. It is feldom ufed in the 
Shears, j Angular, but is found once in Drydcn.] 

1. An inflrument to cut, confiding of two blades moving oft 
a pin, between which the thing cut is intercepted. Shtri 
are large, and fcijfars a fmaller indrument of the fame kind. 

Alas, thought Philoclta to hcrfclf, your fixers come too 
late to clip the bird's wings that already is flown away. Sidney. 
Why do you bend fuch foiemn brows on me ? 

Think you 1 bear the Jhears of defliny ? 

Have I commandment on tjie pulfe of life ? Shefiejptoft- 
The fates prepar’d their Iharpen’d fixers. P'r’ 

When the fleece is (horn, 

Then their defencelefs limbs the brambles tear; 

Short of their wool, and naked from the Jheer. Dryfio- 
That people live and die, I knew. 

An hour ago, as well as you; 

And if fate fpins us longer years, 

Or is in hade to take the fixers, 

I know, we mull both fortunes try, 

Anil bejr our evils, wet or dry. 

How happy fhould we be if vve had the privilege of enj¬ 
oying the Jheers for want of a mint, up 11 foreign gal' 1 ' ,J 




clipping it into half crowns. 


Fate 


SHE 

Pate urg’d the fixers and cut the fylph in twain, 

Bat airy fubllance foon unites again. Pipe, 

Beneath the Jhears they felt no lading fmart, 

They oft but fleeces, while I Jod a heart. Gay. 

2. The denomination of the age of fheep. 

When fheep is on cfi.ear, they will have two broac! teeth be¬ 
fore; when two /hear, four5 when three, fix; when four, 
eight: and after that, their mouths break. Alortimcr. 

3. Any thing in the form of the blades of fixers. 

4. Wings, in S/etfer, 

Two fliarp-wing’d fixers 
Deck’d with divers plumes, like painted jays, 

Were fix’d at his back to cut his airy ways. Spenfer. 
Sheard n.f [pceajib, Sax.] A fragment. It is now commonly 
written [hard, and applitd only to fragments of earthen ware. 

In the buiding of ir, not a Jherd to take fire from the hearth, 
or to take water out of rhe pit. Jj'a. xxx. 14. 

Shearer, n.f. [from Jhear.] One that clips with fhears; 
particularly one that fleeces fheep. 

Of other care they little reck’ninng make, 

7’hati how to feratnbie at thi Jhearers fcad, 

And (hove away the worthy bidden gued. * Milton. 
Was he to be led as. a lamb to the daughter, patient and 
refigned as a fheep before her Jhearers ? Rogers. 

Shearman, n. J. [Jhear and man.] He that fixars. 

Thy father was a plaifterei. 

And thou thyfelf a Jheaman. Shakefp eare. 

SfttA'x water, n.f. A fowl. Ainfworth. 

Sheath, n.f. [ j-cacbc, S.xon.J The cafe of any thing; 
the fcahba'd of a weapon. 

The dead knight’s fword out of his fixath he drew. 

With which he cut a lock off all their hair. Fa. $ueen. 

Doth not each look a flafh of ligbt’ning feel. 

Which (pares the body’s [heath, yet melts the dec! ? Clean. 

Swords, by the lightning’s fubtiie force didill’d. 

And the cold fixath with running metal fill’d, Addifon. 
To Sheath. > r , , 

To Sheathe. [ a ' t (rom lhe noun J 

X. 'I o in clofe in a [heath or fcabbard ; to inclofe in any cafe. 

This drawn but now againd my fovereign’s bread, 

Before’t .sjhecth'd, dull give him peace and red. Waller. 

'1 hofe a&ive parts of a body are of differing natures when 
Jheath'd up, or wedged in amongd others in the texture of a 
concrete; and when extricated from thefe impediments. Boyle. 

In his hair one hand he wreaths, 

Kis fword, the other, in his bofom Jheaths. Denham. 

Is this her hate to him, his love to me ! 

Fis in my bread die [heaths her dagger now. Drydcn 

The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 

But in a bull s raw hide they Jhcath the right. Dryden. 
i he leopard, and all of this kind as goes, keeps the claws 
of Ins forefeet turned up from the ground and Jheathcd'm the 
,Mn °|. I,is [ ocs > wherebv he preferves them (harp for rapine, 
extending them only when lie leaps at the prev. Grew. 

Other fiihdanccs oppofitc to acrimony arc called demul¬ 
cent or mild ; becaufe they blunt os fixath thofe (harp falts 
« peafe, _ a „d bc a n S Arbi.hast. 

2. 1 o in with a Jhcath. 

u.- , |^ C . rc WJS no ‘"k t0 efifour Peter’s hat, 

„ ~ a “ cr ’s dagger was not come frdm jhtaAAng. Shak. 
a- <> defend the main body bv an outward covering. 

it were to be wifficd that the whole navy throughout were 
Jhcothcd.. s feme arc. Rul' A 

SSS adj - D*»^and *i*g.] Having hard cafes 
wnicn are folded over the wings. 

Some infefls By with four wings, as all vaginipennons, or 
Jben Ivc,aged infefls, as beetles and dorrs. frown's Vub Fr 
SheaW. ,ij. [from Forming , (LT 

PUt e a lhe ^ cafes on ear- 

She'ciclaton } may dW forth tWO win S s ’ Bm 

tJ l lwT t0 i gh \ againft the S Iant in his robe of fixckla- 

lca,h “ wi *'' 

ft. r S »*»- »■ .. tr«tan. Saxon.) Sf "* r - 

■ 10 ; JO pour out; to (pill. 

oiTt l ,ainfu ) (er p c J> and the drops of blood 
■ -cd for my thanklefs country arc requited 
Bu. with that furname of Coriolanus. Shakefteare 

Cromwell, I did not think to Jhtd a tear 

I ' all my miferies. J c/ , 

"hoot [bedding dt blood is no remiflion. Heb \x 
b,ood 

Some think one gen’ral foul fills ev’ry broinf XXV '' 28 ’ 

As the bright fun [beds light in ev’ry flar n • 

"ir? r J V 

n£L «. 5 mpl f that fvvcet reft bellow; 

Ami thcir fleep y vittu e drains, 

P' in Fj ftff* 11 0,1 plains Drxdcn 

. £*■> }ou gave him, and my tears you fed. Drydm. 


Sandysi 


Wall&. 


SHE 

Unhappy man f to break the pious laws 
Of’ nature, pleading in his children’s caule : 

’Tis love of honour, and his country’s good ; 

The conful, not the father, Jbeil the bloud. Drydcr:, 

In thefe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 

Thtfe mofs-grown domes with fpiry turrets crown’d. 
Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 

And the dim windows Jked a foiemn light; 

Thy eyes diffus’d a reconciling ray, 

And gleams of glory brighten’d ail the day. Popes 

2 . To fc atter; to let fall. 

1 rees that bring forth their leaves late, and call them late, 
are more lading than thofe that fprout their leaves early, or 
Jhed them betimes. Bacon's Nat, HIJI. 

So the returning year be blell, 

As his infant months beftow. 

Springing wreaths for Will jam’s brow; 

As his l’ummer’s youth (ball fixd 

Eternal fweets around Maria’s head. Prion 

To Shed, v n. To let fall its parts. 

White oats arc apt to Jhed moft as they lie, and black as they 
Hand. M.rimer's Hujbandry. 

uHEd. n.f. [fuppofed by Skinner to be corrupted from [hade.] 
i. A flight temporary covering. 

1 he firft Aietes born in lowly Jhed, 

Of parents bafe, a rofe fprung from a bride. Fairfax. 

1 hough he his houfc of polifh d marble build, 
ith jafper floor’d, and carved cedar ceil'd ; 

Yet fliall it ruin like the moth’s frail cell, 

Or finds of reeds, which fummer’s heat repel. 

So all our minds wuh his confpire to grave 
The Gentiles great apoftlc, and deface 
Thole ftate-obfeuring fix 's, that like a chain 
Seem d to confine and fetter him again. 

In luch a feafon born, when fcarce a Jhed 
Could be obtain’d to flicker him or me 
From the bleak air. p ara d. Regain'd. 

■ixr- h °' C ‘ ,ou ^ es Bie' 1 werc caves, or homely Jheds , 

VY ith twining ofiers fenc’d, and mofs their beds. DrycLn. 

An hofpitabie houfe they found, 

A homely Jhed\ the roof, not far from ground 
Was tiiatch’d with reeds and draw together bound. Dryd. 

hen out he ftcals, and finds where by the head, 

I heir horfe hung fatten’d underneath a fixd. Betterton. 

Her various kinds by various fortunes led. 

Commence acquaintance, underneath a fixd. Swift. 

2. In compoficion. Effufion ; as blood -fixd. 

8H f/; D j/ R ' ffroni'A^] A fpiller; Q nc who fheds. 

A Jhedder of blood fhall finely die. Esuk xviii. 10. 

Cuff/ N ‘ J ^'-[This was probably only the old pronunciation 

£TS*i» *<*> 0 **>*>*#ts a woid 

r I | h e t i ew . 11 with vile left advanc’d. 

Laid nrft Jn's filthy hands oti virgin clean, 

I o fpoil her dainty corfe fo fair andfixen. Fa. Queen. 

When he was all digln, he took his way ^ 

Into the foreft, that fie might be feen 
Of the wild beafts, in his new glory fircen. Hullerls Tale. 

(Now they never meet in grove or green 
By fountain clear, or fpangled ffar-lightyW Shakcfpcare . 

Up arofe each warrior bold and brave, J 

Glittering in filed ftecl and armour ft.un. 

Out of the hierarchies of angels Jhecn, 

The gentle Gabriel call’d he from the reft. 

By the rufhy fringed bank, 

^regrows the willow and the ofier dank. 

My Aiding chariot flays. 

Which fet with agat. or the azure [keen. 

OF turcois blue, and emerald green. 

Or did of late earth’s fons befiege the wall 
Of fixeny hcav’n. M .. 

Brl£t,nc6i ri ' ,cnd °'‘ :: 

1 hron’d in celeftial fleen. 

Far above, in fpangled Jheen, 

Celeftial Cupid, her fam’d [on advanc’d. 

Holds his dear Pfyche fweet entranc’d. Milton 

S T/’ ft' { plural kkewife Jheep. [yceap, $a: on; of which 
the plural was peep; J'chaep, Dutch ] 

*’ innocence 13 ' diat W ° o1: rcmarkable ^ its ufefulnefi and 

Fire the brambles, fnare the birds, and ftcep 
In wholefome water-falls the fleecy fleep. 

Of fubflances rherd are two forts of ideas; ohe Of frcrC 
fubflances, as they exift feparatcly, as a man or fheeb 1 f & 

2. In contempt. A foolifh filly fe/low. ““ ° r *%%% 

To [Jh, tp and A] To uft poatifcr'*- 

bhew your knave’s vif a a e with 1 .x P /t tne,ts * 
Jheepbiting face, and be lunged. “ p ' l0 - vou J your 

Hu^tclikrt/t^MHF n« rin ! J m, “- 


Fairfax. 

Fairfax. 

Milton. 

Milton. 
dour. 

Milton. 

Milton. 


ware. 


Tujfer. 

WouJdft 
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SHE 

Wouldfl thou not be glad to have the niggardly rafcally 
freepbiter come to feme notable fhame. “ Shakefpeare. 

1 here are political feepbiters as well as pafloral: betrayers 
of publick trufts, as well as of private. L'Efrange. 

Shee pcot. n. f [/beep and cot.] A little inclofure for /beep. 
Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 

From low farms, feepeds and mills 
Inforce their charity. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Up to a hill anon his fteps he rear’d, 
h rom whofe high top to ken the profpe£t round. 

If cottage were in view, feepcot or herd; 

But cottage, herd, or jheepcot none he faw. Milton. 

Sheepfo ld. n.f. [feep and fold.] The place where fheep arc 
rnclofed. 

The bear, the lion, terrors of the plain, 

Th efeepfold fcatter’d and the fhepherd flain. Prior. 

Shee PHook. n.f. [ /beep and heok.~\ A hook fattened to a pole 
by which Ihcpherds lay hold on the legs of their fheep. 

1 he one carried a crofier of balm-wood, the other a pafto- 
ral ftaff of cedar like a f cep-hook. Bacons New Atlantis. 

If you dare think of deferving our charms. 

Away with your feephook, and take to your arms. Dry den. 
Shee'pisH. adj. [from feep.] Bafhful; over-mode(l; timo- 
roufly and meanly diffident. 

Wanting change of company, he will, when he comes 
abroad, be a feetif or conceited creature. Locke. 

Sheepishness, n.f. [from Jbeepif.] Bafhfulnefs; mean and 
timorous diffidence. 

1 hy gentry bleats, as if thy native cloth 
7 ransfus d a feepifnefs into thy ftory. Herbert. 

Sbeepi/bnefs and ignorance of the world, arc not confequen- 
ces of being bred at home. Locke. 

Without fuccefs, let a man be never fo hardy, he will have 
feme degree of feepifnefs. Grew. 

Sheepmaster. n.J. [Jbeep and mafer.] An owner of /beep. 
A nobleman was a great grafier, and a great JheepmaJler. 
, Bacon. 

Sheepshearing. n f. [feep and fear.] The time of (hear¬ 
ing fheep; the feaft made when fheep are fhorn. 

There happening a felemn feftivity, fuch as the feepfenr- 
itigs ufed to be, David begs feme fmall repart. South. 

Sheeps eye. n. f. [Jl>cep and eye ] A modeft diffident look, 
fuch as lovers cart at their miftrelles. 

Cart a floe-p's eye behind you: in before me. Drydcis. 

ShEepwa lk. n. f. [Jheep and walk. 1 Pafture for fheep. 

He beheld a field. 

Part arable and tilth ; whereon were (heaves 
New reap'd ; the other panflxepwalis ami folds. Milt. 
Sheer, adj. [ycyp, Saxon.] Pure; clear; unmingled. 

If fhe fay, I am not fourteen pence on the fcore for /beer 
ale, fcore me up for the lying’ft rogue in Chrirtendojn Shak. 

Sheer argument is not the talent of the man; little wreft- 
cd fcntcnces are the bladders which bear him up, and he 
finks downright, when he once pretends to fwim without 
them. Aiterbury. 

SheeA. adv. [from theadjeflive.] Clean; quick; at once. 
Thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the cryftal ba dements ; from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A fummer’s day ; and with the fetting fun, 

Drop’d from the zenith, like a falling rtar. 

On Lemnos. Milton. 

The fword of Satan, with fteep force to fmitc 
Defcending, and in half cut /beer. Milton. 

Due entrance he difdain’d, and in contempt 
At one flight bound high overleap’d all bound 
Of hill or higheft wall, and Jhecr within 
Lights on his feet. Milton. 

To Sheer, v. a. [See Shear.] 

I keep my birth-day; fend my Phillis home 
At/beering-time. Dryden. 

To Sheer v n. To deal away; to flip off clandcftincly. 
Sheers, n. f. [Sec Shears.] 

Sheet, n.f. [j-ccat, Saxon. 

1. A broad and large piece of linen. 

He faw heaven opened, and a vcfTcl defcending unto him, 
as a great /beet, knit at the four corners. Adis x. 11. 

2. The linen of a bed. 

If I die before thee, fhroud me 
In one of thefe fame /beets. Shakefpeare. 

You think none but your fleets are privy to your wifhes. Shei. 
Some unequal bride in nobler /beets 

Receives her lord. Dryden. 

3- Ecoutes, French; echoten , Dutch.] In a fhip arc ropes bent 
to the clews of the fails, which ferve in all the lower fails to 
hale or round off the clew of the fail; but in topfails they 
draw the fail clofe to the yard arms. Dipt.—Dryden feems to 
„ underftand it otherwife. 

I he little word behind the back, and undoing whifper, like 
pulling off a /beet-rope at fea, flackens the faih Suckling. 
Fierce Boreas drove againft his flying fails. 

And rent the fleets. Dryden. 

0 



Dryde 


tn. 


Tbonjon, 
■ the largcfb 


Ctuiey. 
fiuiels of 

Brume, 


SHE 

4. As much paper as is made in one body. 

As much love in rhtmc. 

As could be cramm’d up in a fleet of paper. 

Writ on both fidcs the leaf, margin and all. Shakefp 
"hen I firft put pen to paper, i though ad I fcoui5E 
to fay would have been contained in one feet of paper l 
I let the refradted light fall perpendicularly upon ijb>etnf 
white paper upon ti.c oppolite wall. Atu ton’s 0via, 

5. A Angle complication or fold of paper in a book. r 
b. Any thing expanded. 

Such /beets of fire, fuch burfts of horrid thunder 
I never remember to have heard. Sbukefpeau's K. Lear 
Rowling thunder roars, 

AnA fleets of lightning blaft the Handing field. 

An azure fleet it rulhes broad. 

And from the loud refounding rocks below, 

Dafh’d in a cloud of foam. 

Sheet -anchor. n.J. [ /beet and anchor.'] In a fhip 

anchor; which, in ftrefs of weather, is the mariners lattVc 
fuge, when an extraordinary ftiff gale of wind happens. Bai'let 
i o Sheet v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnifh with /beets. 

2. To enfold in a /beet. 

3. To cover as with a feet. 

Like the flag when fnow the pafture fleets. 

The barks of trees thou browfed’ft. Shakefpeare. 

She'kel. f [ ?ptr] An ancient Jewifh coin equal to four 
Attick drachms, or four Roman denarii, in value about 2 s Gd 
fieri ing. Dia \ 

1 he Jews, albeit they dvterted images, yet imprinted upon 
their flieckle on one fide the golden pot which had the niaima, 
and on the other Aaron’s rod. Camden. 

'Fhe huge iron head fix hundred f.ckels weighed, 

And of whole bodies but one wound it made, 

Able death’s worft command to overdoe 
Deftroying life at once and carcafe too. 

This coat of mail weighed five thoufand 
brafs. 

She'ldaple. n.f. A chaffinch. 

She'ldrape. n.J A bird that preys upon fifbes. 

Shelf, n.f [ycylp, Saxon; fcelf Dutch.] A board fixed 
againft a fupporter, fo that any thing may be placed upon it. 
About his /helves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shaicfp, 

Bind fart, or from their /helves 

Your books will come and right themfelves. Swift. 

You have the pleafure of the profpect whenever you take 
it from your /beIf andthefolid cafh you fold it for. Blutnt. 

2. A land bank in the fea; a rock under (hallow water. 

Our tranfported fouls fhall congratulate eacli other their 
having now fully efcapcd the numerous rocks, f elves, and 
quick-fands. Boyle. 

Near thefselves of Circe’s fhores they run, 

A dang’rous coaft. Dryden. 

He call’d his money in; 

But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon fplit him on the former fief, 

He put it out again. Dryden. 

3. The plural is analogically felves; Dryden has fhelfs, probab¬ 
ly by negligence. 

H? feiz'd the helm, his fellows cheer’d, 

Turn’d fhort upon the Jbelfs and madly fleer'd. Dryden. 
She'lfy. adj. [from Jhelf] 

1. Full of hidden rocks or banks; full of dangerous fhallows. 

Glides by the fyren’s cliffs a Jhelfy coaft. 

Long infamous for fhips and failors loft. 

And white with bones. Dryden. 

2. I know not well the meaning in this paflage, perhaps rocky. 

The tillable fields are in feme places fo tough, that the 
plough will fcarcely cut them ; and in feme fo jhelfy that the 
corn hath much ado to fallen its root. Carew. 

Shell, n.f. [ycyll, yceall, Saxon; febale, fchelle, Dutch. 

1. The hard covering of any thing; the external cruft. 

'1 he fun is as the fire, and the exterior earth is as the fell 
of the eolipile, and the abyfs as the water within it; now 
when the heat of the fun had pierced thro’ the JbM and 
reach’d the waters, it rarefy’d them. Bum. Thco. of the Earth. 

Whatever wc fetch from under ground is only what is lodg¬ 
ed in the fiell of the earth. Lethe, 

2. The covering of a teftaccous or cruflaceous animal. 

Her women wear 
The fpoils of nation? in an car; 

Chang’d for the treafurcof a /belly 
And in their loofe attires do fwell. 

Albion 

Was to Neptune recommended ; 

Peace and plenty fpread the fails: 

Venus, in her fell before him, 

From the fands in fafety bore him. 

The fulls ferved as moulds to this fand, which, when con- 
idated, and afterwards freed from its invcflient fell, is 0 
: fame fhape as the cavity of the Jbeil. kkoodua'- 


Ben. Jcbnf Catiline. 


Dryden's Albion. 


fol idated 
the f<yne fhape 


He, 


SHE 


Pope. 


SHE 

He, whom ungrateful Athens could expel, 

At all’ times juft, but when he fign’d the full. 

, The covering of the feeds of filiquous plants. 

■*’ Some fruits arc contained within a liar A fitly being the feeds 
of Ihe plants. Arbutbnot. 

l. The covering of kernels. 

Chang’d loves are but chang'd forts of meat; 

And when lie hath the kernel cat, 

Who doth not throw away the full? Donne. 

r The covering of an egg. 

I hink him as a ferpent’s egg. 

Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mifehievous, 

And kill him in th cJbeil. Seiaief. Julius CeCjar. 

6 The outer part of an hotfffc. 

The marquis of Medina Sidonia made the full of a houfe, 
that would have been- a very noble building, had he brought it 
m p&ciiron. Addifon at Italy. 

_ it i, ufed for a miifical inftrument in poetry, from tefudo, 

7 fcafcm ; the firft lyre being f id to have been made by flraining 
firings over the fhcll of a tortoifc. 

Eels than a god they thought there could not dwell 

Within the hollow of that Jbeil, 

That fpoke fe fwcetly. Dryden. 

8. The fiipcrficial parr. 

So devout arc the Romanifts about this outward full of re¬ 
ligion, that if an altar be moved, or a flone of it broken, it 
ouvht to be rcconfecrated. Ayli/fes Parer-on. 

To Smell, v. a. [from the noun.] To take out of the fhcll ; 
to ftrip of the fhell. 

To Shell, v. n. 

1. To fall off as broken fhells. 

The ulcers were cured, and the fcabs fulled off. I Id f man. 

2 To cafl the fhcll. 

She'llduck. n.f A kind of wild duck. 

To prtferve wild ducks, and fuilclucks, have a place walled 
in with a pond. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

She'lLFISH. n.f [ full and $5 !>.] Fifli inverted with a hard co¬ 
vering, either tcft.iceous, as oyflcrs, or cruftaceous, as lobfters. 

The fhells, being found, were fe like thofe they faw upon 
their fhores, that they never queflioned but that they were the 
cxuvi;e of f cliff, and once belonged to the fea. ll’oddward. 
She'lly. adj. [from /bell.'] 


1. 


Prior. 


Denham. 


Milton. 


from notice. 

(-AT” 1 !! r ° Ve t0 , cI,cc * m >' 8 rowin S Same, 
V A*'}*" paffion under friendfliip’s name; 

1 ou law mv heart. 


Mi 'inn. 


Abounding with (hells. 

The ocean rolling, and the fully (here. 

Beautiful objecls, fhall delight no more. 

2. Confifling of fhells. 

The conceit of Anaximander was, that the firft men and all 
animals were bred in feme warm moiflure, inclofed incrufta- 
ccous Ikins, as lobfters; and fo continued ’till their fully pri- 
fens, growing dry and breaking, made way for them. Bentley. 
SHELTER, n.f [Of this word the etymology is unknown: 
S.inner deduces it from full, Davie: from rcylb, a fliicld, 
Saxon.] 

I. A cover from any external injury or violence. 

Wc hear this fearful tempeft fing, 

Yet feek nn/belter to avoid the ftorm. Shakefp. R. If. 

I hey wifh’d the mountains nn,w might be a 1 ain 
Thrown on them, as a /belter from his ire. ^ Milton. 

Heroes of old, when wounded, Jbelter fought; 

But he who meets all dangers with difdain, 

Ev’ n in their face his fhip to anchor brought, 

And flecplp high flood propt upon the main. Dryden. 

They may learn experience, and avoid a cave as the woi it 
Jb Iter from rain, when they have a lover in company. Dryd. 
The healing plant fhall aid, 

_ From florins a fuller, and from heat a (hade. Pope. 

2- A protector; a defender; one that gives fecurity. 

1 hou haft been a futter for me, and a flrong tower from 
the enemy. 0 Jxi 

3. 1 lie Hate of being covered ; protcaion ; fecurity. 

^ Low at bis foot a fpacious plain is plac’d. 

Between the mountain and the dream embrac’d- 
Which (hade noA fuller from the hill derives, * 

_'Thile the kind river wealth and beauty aives. 

To She'll.ER. y. a [from the noun.] 

1. 10 cover from external violence. 

W c befeught the deep to fuller us. 

1 hofc ruins fuller'd once his facrcd head, 

\\hen he from Worker’s fatal battle fled 

3 - tTI-' ke’ob-tSr rr ° ! ' s u, ‘ h ‘ pp> ' *"■ 

j hey Jbdtered themfelves under a rock. ALIot 

comfoTre fLf£ f ?i! tb tl |' Ch , th0Ugl ’ tS ’ c)liefl y whcn ill earthly 

cotfdp™ ibyfcif U, ,hcm.' Z Z, 

+■ I O cover from notice. cutere>ury. 


To Shelter, v. n. 

1. To take (belter. . . . 

Tfiere the Indian herdfman, fliunning neat, 

Shelters in cool. 

2. To stive (belter. , 

Then feeks the fartheft ooze, th cfselt ring weed. 

The cavern’d bank, his old fecure abode. Tbomfon. 

She'lterless. adj. [from /belter.] Karbourlefs; without 
home or refuge. 

Now fad and fielterlefs, perhaps, flic lies,. 

Where piercing winds blow fliarp. ^ Rowes Jnr.e, -.note. 
Shelving, adj. [from^r^'.J Sloping; inclining; havingec- 
clivity. 

Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground ; 

And built fofleaving, that one cannot climb it, ^ _ 
Without apparent hazard of his |ife. S/iakefpeare. 

Amidft the brake a hollow den was found. 

With rocks and fulvjn: arches vaulted round. Addtfon. 
She'lvy. a:!j. [from fself] Shallow; rocky; full of banks. 

I had been drowned, but that the fhore was Jhclvy and flial- 
J OWt Shakefp. jl/ei ry ll' ves of >1i> dj r. 

To Shend. v a. pretpr. and part, part ./bent [y-ccnaan, Saxon; 
fe bender., Dutch.] . . • 

1. To ruin; to fpoil; to mifehief. 

Provide for thy wife, or elfe look to he fur t. 

Good milchcow for Winter, another for Lent. Titter, 
Shepherds, fhould it not yjbeht 
Your roundels frefh, to hear a doleful yerfc 
Of Rofali.nd, that Colin made? Spenfer. 

Such a dream 1 had of dire portent. 

That much J fear my body will he flent; 

It bodes I fhall have wars. Dtyden. 

2. Todifgrace; to degrade ; to blame. 

Debateful flrife, and cruel enmity. 

The famous name of knighthood foully fiend. Fa. Queen. 

Sore bmifed with the fall, he flow uprofe. 

And all enraged thus, thus him loudly jfcents 
Difleal knight, whofe coward courage chofe 
To wreak itfelf on bead. Fairy Quest. 

My tongue and foul in this be hypocrites. 

How in my words foever (lie hefunt. 

To give them feals never my foul confent. Shakefp. Haml. 

3. To overpower; to crufli; to furpafs. 

She pafs’d the reft as Cynthia doth fiend 
The leli'er ftars. Spenfer. 

4. It is, though ufed by Dryden , wholly obfolete. 

SHE'PHERD. n.f [j-ceap, fheep, and jjyjit), a keeper, Saxon, 

yrcapahyr-a.] 

1. One who tends fheep in the pafture. 

I am fuplurd to another man. 

And do not fhcer the fleeces that I graze. Shakefpeare. 
A fnpherd next 

More meek came with the firftlings of his flock. Milton. 

2. A (wain ; a rural lover. 

If that the world and love were young, 

And truth in ev’ry fupberd ’s tongue, 

Thefe pretty pleafures might me move 

To live with thee, and be thy love. Raleigh. 

3. One who tends the congregation ; a pallor. 

Lead up all thofe who heard thee, and believ’d ; 

’Midft thy own flock, great fi-pherd, be receiv’d. 

And glad all heav’n with millions thou haft lav’d.. Prior. 
SueTherdess. n.f. [from fepherd.] A woman th3t tends 
fheep; a rural lafs. 

She put herfelf into the garb of a fupherdefs, and in that 
difguife lived many years; but difeovering herfelf a little be¬ 
fore her death, did profefs herfelf the happieft per fen alive, 
not for her condition, but in enjoying him lhe firft loved; and 
that die would rather, ten thoufand times, live a Jbepherdefs in 
contentment and fatisfadlion. Sidney. 

7 hefe your unufual weeds, to each part of you 
Do give a life: no fiepherae/s , but Flora 
Peering in April’s front. Shakefp. IRintePs Tale. 

She like feme fupherdefs did fhew, 

W ho fat to bathe her by a river’s fide. Dryden. 

His dorick dia!e£t has an incomparable fvveetnefs in its 
clownifhnefs, like a fair Jbepherdefs in her country rufiet. 

- Dryden. 

oHf.pherds Needle, n f [fcandix, Lat.] Venus comb. An 
herb. 

Shepherds Purfe, or Pouch, n.f. [ lurfa paferis, Latin. ] A 
common weed. 

Sh k'pherds Rod. n.f. Teafel, of which plant it is a fpecies. 
SHfc'PHERDiSH. adj. [from fepherd.] Rcfembling a fhepherd; 
fuit.ng a fhepheid ; paftora!; ruftick. Not in ufe 

He would have drawn her eldeft fifter, efteemed her match 
lor beauty, in her fepherd:f attire. Sidney. 

Si:e faw Walking from hex-ward a man in fepherdif ap¬ 


parel. 


oHE kbi. r. ”- f [fiatlat, Arabick.] The juice of lemons or 
oranges m:.\ed with water and fuzar. Die1 


Prior. 


They 
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in }S? y t P rcfer .O ur beer above all other drinks; and confiJer- 

Tf r WUh ^ rareft> Specially in this clime, the 

f,irrT 1 n A ’/"l P C u ty of barl< 7 > !t would prove infi- 
c profitabIc t0 fuch as lhould bring in the ufe thereof. Sand. 

earthenware^ rCC:,,1&> baxon -J The fragment of broken 

CI _ 7 ' be trivet-table of a foot was lame ; 

SHE'RTPp rUftS /- bC r n<iat - h thC lin ' pin ? ,e 6 a & trd - Dryden. 

i ‘ H ' d 'n ^ 1 c y pe 3 e P c F a > Saxon, from ycvjic, a fhire, 

whir £ f m 3 ftCW u . II is r ° metimcs pronounced frieve, 

whom - 0 ^ C P °if S i haVC m J udlcloufl y adopted.] An officer to 
hom isi intrulted in each county the execution of the laws. 

A great pow’r of Englifh and of Scots 
Are by th eferiff of Yorkfhire overthrown. Shakefp. 

Concerning min.fters of iullice, the high Jberifft of the 
counties have been very ancient in this kingdom. Bacon. 

Now may rs and/brieve: all hufli’d and fatiate lay. Fete. 
Sheriffalty. } r 

Sheriffdom. I n.f [.from Miff.] The office or jurif- 
Sh e r i f f s H i p. diction of a (her iff. 

Sheriff wick.. 

1 here was a refumption of patents of gaols, and reanneJt- 
mg of them to thofriffwicks ; privileged officers being no lefs 

S„K'Vius rrUPtl ° n ° f JUfiiCC lhan privi!e S cd P laces - Batat. 

Shf/rris Sack. I a town of Ar.dftlufia in 
Shl'rry. } A kind of fweet Spanifh wine. 

Your ferris warms the blood, which before, cold and fc-t- 
tlcd, left the liver white, which is the badge of pufilanimitv; 
but the/ urns makes it courfe from the inwards to the nans 
extreme. ry ., f 

1, e°°r afcends mc into the brain, dries me there 

all the foolilh dull vapours, and makes it apprehenfive. Shah. 
Shew, bee Show. 

Shide. v f. [from j-ccabm, to divide, Saxon.] A board- a 
cutting. Skinner. 

Shield, n f. [ycyls, Saxon.] 

i. A buckler; a broad piece of defenfive armour held on the 
left arm to ward off blows. 

Now put your Jh.cids before your hearts, and fight 

lth hearts more P r oof than fields. Shakefp . Coriolanui 

i. Defence; protection. 

3. One that gives protection or fecurity. 

The terror of the Trojan field. 

The Grecian honour, ornament, and field, 

High on a pile th’ unconquer’d chief is plac’d. Dryden. 
To Shifi d. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. I’o cover with a fhield. 

2. To defend ; to protect; to fecure. 

Were’t my fitnefs to let thefe hands obey my boiling blood, 

I hey re apt enough to diflocate and tear 
I hy flefh and bones : howe’er 

A woman’s fhape doth Jhield thee. Shakef. King Lear. 

Shouts of applaule ran ringing through the field, 

T o fee the fon the vanquifh’d father Jhield. Dryden. 

Hear one that comes to Jhield b\s injur’d honour. 

And guard his life with hazard of her own. Smith. 

3. To keep off; to defend againft. 

Out of their cold caves and frozen habitations, into the fweet 
foil of Europe, they brought with them their ufual weeds, fit 
to Jhield the cold, to which they had been inured. Spenfer. 
My lord, I mull intreat the time alone. 

/—God Jlncld I fhould dillurb devotion. Shakejpeare. 

I o SHIFT, v. n. [Of this word the original is obfeure: fiipta, 
Runick, is to change.] 

1. To change place. 

Vegetables being fixed to the fame place, and To not able to 
Jhift and feck out after proper matter for their increment, it 
was ncccffiiry that it fiiould be brought to them. Woodward. 

2. To change; to give place to other things. 

If the ideas of our minds conilantly change and fift, in a 
continual fuccdEon, it would be impoffible for a man to think 
Jong of any 011c thing. Locke. 

3. To change cloaths, particularly the linen. 

She begs you juft would turn you while fhe fifts. Toung. 

4. To find fome expedient; to a£t or live though with difficulty. 

We cannot Jhift: being in, we mult go on. Daniel. 
Men in diftrels will look to tbemfelves, and leave their 
companions to Jhift as well as they can. L'Ejirange. 

Since we defirc no recompence nor thanks, we ought to be 
di I miffed, and have leave to Jhfi for ourfelves. Swift. 

5. I o pradjie indirect methods. 

AH thofe fchoolmcn, though they were exceeding witty, 
vet better teach all their followers to jhift than to relolve by 
their difiindiions. " " Raleigh. 

6 To take fome method for fafetv. 

Nature inftrudis every creature how to Jhift for itfelf in 
cafes of danger. ' L’Fjlrange. 

To Shift, v.a. 

1. I o change ; to niter, 

, ft was not levity, but abfolute ncctffiry, that-made the fifli 
fift their condition. " L'Ejhangc. 


StciJ). 


Tufa, 


S H I 

Come, nffift me, mufe obedient; 

I.et us try fome new expedient ; 

Shift the feene for half an hour, 

Time and place arc in thy pow’r. 

2. 7 o transfer from place to place. 

Pare faftron between the two St. Mary’s davs 
Or Jet or go fift it that knoweft the wavs. i ’ 

3- I o put by fome expedient out of the way. 

Ijhifted him away, 

And laid good ’feufes on your eeftafv. Shaker Chi « 

2 h « of all thefe latter ,im«, i„ 

rather fine deliveries, and Jiff tings of dangers and mifehi!* 

4- To change in pofition. 

Neither ufe they fails, nor place their oars in order ubontU 
pfeafure, Ut ^ ° 3r ] ° ofc ’ W* k hIthcr and thither « 

Where the wind Poleif. 

Veers oft, as oft fhe fteers and Jl/fts her fail. Mill* 

e ftnve in vain againft the feas and wind ; 

Now jhift your fails. n >. r 

5. To change, as cloaths. Drfnsdi,. 

J would advifc you to Jhift a fhirt: the violence of aflion 
hath made you reek as a facrifice. Shake/ C- 

6. I o drefs in froth cloaths. ^ 

to ^/J C m T re t0 ritlC da> ' anJ night ’ 3nd not t0 havc Patiwce 

' • hHiFT of 7 o defer; to put away by fome expedient. 

1 he moft beautiful parts mull be the moft finifhed, the 
colours and words moft chofen : many things in both, which 

arc not defemng of this care, mult b ojhifted off. \ content with 
vulgar expreffions. Drydcn " s Duf 

Struggle and contri ve as you will, and lay your taxes as you 
plcafe, the traders will ft. ft it off from their own gain. Lode 
By various .Uufions of the devil they are prevailed on to 
Jr.-.Jt ojf' the duties, and negletf the conditions, on which fob 

w!° n u , ***** Sermsm. 

Shifi. n.J. [from the verb.] 

1. Expedient found or ufed with difficulty; difficult means. 

She redoubling her blows, drave the ftranger to no other 
Jhift than to ward and go back; at that time feeming the 
image of innocency againft violence. Sidney. 

If I get down, and do not break my limbs, ' 

I'll find a thoufand /lifts to get away. Shakef K. John. 

This perfect artifice and accuracy might have been omitted, 
and yet the)- have made/;// to move up and down in the 
Water. More’s Antidote aguinjl Atbtifm. 

Not any boaft of (kill, but extreme Jhift 
How to regain my fever’d company, 

Compell’d me to awake the courteous echo, 

7 o give me anfwer from her mofly couch. Milan. 

A faihionable hypocril'y fhall be called good manners, fo we 
make a Jlift fomewhat to legitimate the abufe. L’Ejiranp. 

Thofe little animals provide thcmfelves with wheat; but 
they can make Jhift without it. Adtlijon. 

Our heibals are fufficiently ftored with plants, and we havc 
made a tolerable/// to reduce them to claflbs. Baker. 

2 . Indircdt expedient; mean refuge; laft recourfe. 

fhe very cuftom of locking fo particular aid and relief at 
the liands of God, doth, by a fecret contradiction, withdraw 
them from endeavouring to help thcmfelves, even by thofe 
wicked///, which they know can never have his allowance 
whole affiftancc their prayers feck. Hoofer. 


I o fay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled 


Bacon. 


Dr\den. 


Denham. 


there wanteth a term, is but a Jhift of ignorance. 

Slow to refolve, but in performance quick ; 

So true, that he was aukward at a trick; 

For little fouls on little/// rely. 

3. Fraud; artifice; ftratagem. 

Know ye not Ulyffes’/// ? 

7 heir fwords lefs danger carry than their gifts. 

4. Evafion ; elufory pradlicc. 

As long as wit, by whetting itfelf, is able to find out any 
Jhift, be it never fo flight, whereby to cfcapc out of the hands 
of prefent contradiction, they are never at a ftand. Hooker. 

Of tbemfelves, for the moft parr, they arc fo cautious ar.d 
wily-hcaded, efpecially being men of fo final! experience and 
praclice in law matters, that you would wonder whence they 
borrow fuch fubtilities and fly Jhifis. Spenjer. 

Here you fee your commiffion; this is your duty, thefe are 
your difeouragements: never feck for Jhift s and evaiions from 
worldly afflictions: this is your reward, if you perform it; 
this your doom, if you decline it. South. 

5. A woman’s linen. 

Shi'fter. n.f. [from//.] One who plays tricks; a man 
at artifice. 

’ 1 ’was fuch a Jhifter , that, if truth were known, 

Death was half glad when he had got him down. Milton. 

Sm'rT less. adj. [from//.J Wanting expedients; wanting 
means to a& or live. 

For 
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For the poor Jhifilrfs irrationals, it is a prodigious a& of the 
freac Creator’s indulgence, that they are all ready furnifhed 
with fuch cloathing." ^ Derham s Phyftco-Theology. 

u'lling. n.f. [pcyllinpfc Sax. andErfe; fchelling, Dut.] A coin 
of various value in different times. It is now twelve pence. 

Five of thefe pence made their Jhiiling , which they called 
filling , probably from fei/ingus, which the Romans ufed for 
the fourth part of an ounce; and forty-eight of thefc fallings 
made their pound, and four hundred of thefe pounds were a 
legacy for a king’s daughter, as appeareth by the laft will of 
king Alfred. Camden's Remains. 

7 he very fame Jhiiling may at one time pay twenty men in 
twenty days, and at another reft in the fame hands one hun¬ 
dred days. Loci 

Sh ill-I-shall-I. A corrupt reduplication of f all I? 7 
queftion of a man hefitating. To ftand Jhill-I-Jhall- 1 , is 
continue hefitating and prociaftinating. 

I am fomewhat dainty in making a refolution, becaufc when 
I make it, I keep it: I don’t ftand Jhill-I JbaU-I then; if I fay’t. 
I’ll do’t. Congreve’s Way of the World. 

Shi'ly. adv. [from/)'.] Not familiarly ; not frankly. 

Shin. n.f. [j-cuia, Saxon; febien , German.] The forepart of 
the leg. 

I bruifed ray fin the other day with playing at fword and 
dagger. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

The Jhin bone, from the knee to the inltep, is made by tha- 
dowing one half of the leg with a fingk- fliadow. Peacham. 
His leg, then broke, 

Had got a deputy of oak; 

For when a Jfhin in fight is cropt. 

The knee with one of timber’s propt. 

As when to an houfe we come. 

To know if any one’s at home, 

Wc knock ; fo one mult kick your fin. 

Ere he can find your foul’s within. 

To SHINE, v. n. preterite / feme, l have font, _ 

fined, l have fined, [j-cman, Saxon ; fchijnen , Dutch.] 

1. To have blight refplendence; to glitter; to gliften; 
gleam. 

To-day the French, 

All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods. 

Shone down the Enghfh ; and to-morrow 
Made Britain India: ev’ry man that flood, 

Shew’d like a mine. Shakefpcare. 

7 rue paradife inclos’d with fining rock. Milton. 

We can difmifs thee ere the morning fine. Milton. 
Fair daughter, blow away thefe mifts and clouds, 

And let thy eyes fine forth in their full luftre. Denham. 
The fun fines when he fees it. Locke. 

2. To be without clouds. 

The moon/;«// bright: in fuch a night as this, 

U hen the fweet wind did gently kifs th/trees, 

And they did make no noiie. Shat. Merch. ofVenico. 

How bright and goodly Jhines the moon ! 

7 he moon! the fun: it is not moonlight now. Shakefp. 

I wo men flood by them \n fining garments. Lu. xxiv/4. 
Uear pools greatly comfort the eyes when the fun is over- 
calf, or when the moon Jt/nietb. 

3- To be glofly. . BaL0K ' 

They arc waxen fat, they fine. J tr v . 

Fifh with their fins and fining fcalcs. Milton. 

1 he colour and fining of bodies is nothing but the different 
arrangement and refradlion of their minute parts. Locke. 

4. J 0 be gay; to be fplendid. 

So proud fhe fined in her princely ftate. 

Looking to heaven ; for earth fhe did difdain. 

And fitting high. r • 

5- To be beautiful. 0 Fairy SJueen. 

Of all th’cnamcl’d race, whofe filv’ry wing 
,\ V avcs t0 the ^pid zephyrs of the Spring, 

Dr fwims along the fluid atmofphere, ~ 

.)nce brightefl fin'd this child of heat and air. D unci ad 

To be em.nent or confpicuous. * ■ 

Jt there come truth from them, 1 

As upo n thee, Macbeth, their fpeechcs fine, 
ny, by the verities on thee made good. 

May they not be my oracles as well i Shakefrcare 

Her face was veil’d ; yet to my fancied fight ^ 
s ° rwee tnefs, goodnefs, in her perfon fin’d 
0 clear, as in no face with more delight. Milton 

. Cato’s foul 0 m ' itmu 

0ll . t in . ever y thin g IFe adls or fpcaks; 
hi e winning mildnefs and attradlive finiks 
D«n in her look,, and, with becoming™’,, 
ooften tile rigour of her father's virtues!* Mr r 

An imooth » who %ty years had find 

f" humblc ^nt to all human kind. ' Pn ,„ 

me ns power to be agrewbk^ “* C ° mpany 3 but i£ is in moll 
. 1 ' Swift. 


7. To be propitious. 

The Lord make his face fine upon thee, and be gracious. 

Nurn. vi. 2$. 

8 . To enlighten corporeally and externally. 

7 'he light of righteoufnefs hath not fined unto us, and the 

fun of righteoufnefs rofe not upon us. JVifd. v. 6. 

Celeftia! light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate. Alilton. 

Shine. « f. [from the verb.] 

1. F air weather. 

Be it lair or foul, or rain or fine: Dryden. 

He will accuftom himfclf to heat and cold, and fine and 
rain; all which if a man’s body will not endure, it will ferve 
him to very little purpofe. Locke. 

2. Brightnefs; fplcndour; luftre. It is a word, though not un- 
analogical, yet ungraceful, and little ufed. 

He that has inured his eyes to that divine fplcndour, which 
refults from the beauty of holinefs, is not dazzled with the 
glittcring//w of gold, and conliders it as a vein of the fame 
earth he treads on. Decay of Piety. 

Say, in what mortal foil thou deign’d to grow? 

Fair op’ning to fome court’s propitious//»r. 

Or deep with di’monds in the flaming mine ? Pope. 

Shi'ness. n.J. [from/)-.] Unwiilingnefs to be trafiable or 
familiar. 

An incurable/;/?/ is the vice of Irifh horfes, and is hardly 
ever fecn in Flanders, bt-caufe the Winter forces the breeders 
there to houfe and handle their colts. Temple. 

They were famous for their jufticc in commerce, but ex¬ 
treme///?/to llrangcrs: they expofed their goods with the 
price marked upon them, and then retired. Arlmthnot. 

Shi'ncile. n. f. [J'c inelel. Germ.] A thin board to cover houfes. 
7 'he beft to cleave, is the moft ufefui for pales, laths, 
f ingles, and wainfeot. ^ Mortimers Husbandry. 

Shi ngles, n.f. Wants fingul. [cingulum, Latin; zona morbus, 
Blinio. ] A kind of tetter or herpes that fpreads itfelf round 
tiie loins. 

Such are ufed fuccefifully in eryfipelas and f ingles, by a flen- 
dcr diet of decr.dtions of farinaceous vegetables, and copious 
drinking of cooling liquors. “ Arbuthnot on Diet. 

ShTny. adj. [ from fine. J Bright; fplendid; luminous. 

When Aldtboran was mounted high. 

Above the//«y Calfiopeia’s chain, 

One knocked at the door, and in would fare. Fa. Queen. 
The night 

Is f'tny, and they fay we fhall embattle 

By th’ fceond hour o’ th’ morn. ShaL Ant. and Cleopatra. 

While from afar wc heard the cannons play, 

Likediftant thunder on a fi>y day. 

For abfent friends we were alhani’d to fear. Dryden 
Ship. [ r cip, r cyp, Saxon; fchap, Dutch.] A termination 
noting quality or adjunct, as lordfip ; or office, as Jleuiard- 

SH1P. n. f. [pop, Saxon ; febippen, Dutch ] A fhip ma y be 
defined a large hollow building, made to pafs over the fca 
with fails. Watts 

All my followers to the eager foe 
Turn back, and fly lik e f ps before the wind. Shak.H VI. 

I here made forth to us a final] boat, with about eight per- 
fons in it, whereof one of them had in his hand a tipftaft’, 
who made aboard our /hip. jg ac * 

7 wo other ftps loaded with visuals were burnt, and fome 
of the men laved by tkeir ihipboats. Knolles. 

vxu° T e ' S ' ndced * hat man lcfs mad than thefe, 

'' bo freights a ftp to venture on the fcas, 

\ ith one Irail interpofing plank to fave 
F rom certain death, roll'd on by ev’ry wave. Dryden: 
Inilead of a fit., he fhould lew upon his country fuch a 
urn of money, and return the fame to the treafurer of the 
iavy hence that tax had the denomination of /hip. money, 
bywh.ch accrued the yca.ly lum of two hundred thoufand 
A A* , Clarendon. 

judicioufl’v arPCntCr ° f ° ld R ° mC C ° U!d n0t ha ' X talkcd m0rC 
To Ship. v. a. [from the noun ] A'ddtjcn. 

i- I o put into a fhip. 

My father at the road 

•■xpe£ls my coming, there to fee m efipp’d. ShakeP 

the river! mPer0r ’ hls g rcat ordnance, departed down 

All the timber whereof was cut down in the mowuh/of 

fr ° m WaS 

T , A breeze from fhore began to blow, 

7-1 thc,r ° arS ’ and ceafe to row; 

Letm° lft t lC ‘ r>ards a ‘ trip > and their fails 
2. To cranfport in a Chip. 

Andronicus, would thou wert fipt to hell 
Rather than rob me of the people’s heaVts * 


Knot, 


Ues. 


Dryden. 


the people’s hearts. ’ Shakefpcare, 
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The fun no fooner fhall the mountains touch. 

Rut wc will Jhip him hence. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

In Portugal men fpcnt with age, fo as thcv cannot hope for 
above a year of life, Jhip thcmfelves away in a Brazil fleet. 

Temple . 

A tingle leaf can waft an army o’er, 

Or ftp off fenates to fome dillant fhorc. Pape. 

The canal that rurre from the fca into the Arno gives a con¬ 
venient carriage to all goods that are to bt flipped oft. Addif. 

Shi'pboard. n.f [Jhip and hoard. SccBoard.] 

1. This word is feldom ufed but in adverbial phrafes: a flip- 
board, on Jhi[ board, in a ill ip. 

Let him go or. Jhipboard, and the mariners will not leave 
their (larboard and larboard. Brqndoall. 

Friend, 

What do’ft thou make a Jhipboard ? To what end ? Drydcn. 
Ovid, writing from on Jhipboard to his friends, cxcufcd the 
fauts of his poetry by his misfortunes. Dry den. 

2. The plank of a (hip. 

They have made all thy Jhipboards of fir-trees, and brought 
cedars from Lebanon to make mafls. itaoLxxvii, 5. 

Shi'pboy. t:. j. [Jhip and boy.] Boy that ferves in afhip. 

Few or none know me: if they did, 

This Jhipboy's fcmblance hath d'lfguL’d me quite. Sioakefp. 

Shi'pman. n.f. [ jhip and man.] bailor; fcarnan. 

I myfelf have the very points they blow. 

All the quarters that they know 

I’ l\\' Jhipman'% card. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

Hiram fent in the navy flipmen that had knowledge of the 
fea. 1 Kings ix. 27. 

Sw/pmASTER, n.f. Mailer of the fhip. 

The Jhipmafler came to him, and faid unto him, what 
mcaneft thou, O fleeper! arife, call upon thy God. Jon. i. b. 

Sfu'pPlNC. r..f. [from Jhip.] 

1. VefTels of navigation. 

Before Ca-fai’s invafion of this land, the Britons had not 
any flipping at all, other than their boats of twigs covered 
with hides. ' Raleigh. 

The numbers and courage of our men, with the flrength 
of our Jhip; in*, have for many ages pad made us a match for 
the greatefl of our neighbours at land, and an overmatch for 
the ilrongeft at fea. Temple. 

Fifties firft to Jhipping did impart; 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Drydcn. 

2. Paffa.c in a (hip. 

They took Jhipping and came to Capernaum, feeking for 
Jefus. Jo. yi. 24. 

Shi'pwrkck. n.f. [Jhip and wreck ] 

1. The deflrmfiion of {hips by rocks or (helves. 

Bold were the men, which on the ocean firft 
Spread their new fails, when Jhip wreck wa» the worft. Waller. 
We are not to quarrel with the water for inundations and 
flipwrecks. LTiJhangc. 

This fea war coft the Carthaginians five hundred quinqui- 
remes, and the Romans feven hundred, including their Jhip- 
u reeks. At butbi. ot. 

2. The parts of a (battered (hip. 

'I hey might have it in their own country, and that by ga¬ 
thering up the Jhipwrecks of the Athenian and Roman thea- 

- tres. Drydcn. 

3. Deftruiflion; mifearriage. 

Holding faith and a good confcience, which fome having 
put away, concerning faith, have made floipwreck. 1 Tint. i. 

To Shi'pwreck. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To deftroy by dalhing on rocks or (hallows. 

Whence the fun 'gins his refledlion, 

Shipwrecking ftofms and direful thunders break. Shakefp. 

2. To make to fuller the dangers of a wreck. 

Thou that can ft ftill the raging of the fcas. 

Chain up the winds, and bid the tempells ccafe. 

Redeem my Jhipnrcck'd foul from raging gufts 
Of cruel pafiion and deceitful lulls. Prior. 

A fquare piece of marble (hews itfelf to have been a little 
pagan monument of two perfons who were Jhi/ wrecked. Addif. 

3. To throw by lofs of theveffel. 

Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity. 

No friends, no hope! no kindred weep for me. Shakefp. 

Shipwright, n f. [Jhip and wright.] A builder of fhips. 

Why fuch imprefs of Jhipwrights , whofc fore talk 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week. Shakefp. 

A mifcrablc fhame it were for our flripwrigkti, if they did 
not exceed all others in the letting up of our royal (hips. Ral. 

Vaft numbers of (hips in our harbours, and Jhipwrights in 
our fea-port towns. Swift. 

The Roman fleet, although built by flit weights, and con¬ 
duced by pilots, both without experience, deleated that of 
the Carthaginians. Aibuthnot. 

As when a flsi'zvriglt (lands his workmen o’er. 

Who ply the wimble fome huge beam to bote. 

Urg’d on all hands it nimbly fpins about, 

. The grain deep piercing,’till it fcoops it out. Pope. 

ShiRE. n.f [ fop, from ycipon, to divide, Sax. flyre, Erie.] 


SHI -m 

A divifion of the kingddm ; a countv ; fo much of the 
dom as is under one jheriff. ‘"S* 

His blazing eyes, dike two bright flainhig fhic-lds , 

Did burn with wrath, and fparkied living fire; ’ 


Fa. Q 




| on on Italy. 

To cover; to ciothc as in 


As two broad beacou3, fet in open fields, 

Send forth their flames far off to every Jhtre. 

The noble youths from difiant fires refort. fi 

SHIRT, n.f [fieri, Danilh; j-cype, r cyjuc, Saxon.] tT‘ 
under linen garment of 2 man. 

Shift a Jhirt: the violence of action hath made you reek- 

af l Cri h‘ A . . . Shakefp. Cymkilhte 

1 taxe but tw ojhirts out with me, and I mean not to fweat 
extraordinarily .. Si.uijp. // rt , vlV 

VV hen we lay next us what we hold mod dear, ' ’ 

Like Hercules, envehom’d fir is we wear, 

And cleaving mifi-hjefs. ZW 

Several perfons in December had nothing over their fhV,V' 
dors but their firts. ° ' ° Ul ' 

To Shirt, v. a. [from the noun ] 
a (hire. 

Ah ! for fo many fouls, as but this morn 
Were cloath’d with fleih, and warm'd with vital blood, 
But naked now, or firted but with air. Drydcn. 

Shi'rtlf.ss. adj. [trofn flirt.] Wanting a (hirt. 

Linfey-woolley brothers. 

Grave mummers! fleevelefs fome, andfirtlef others. Po',. 

Shittah. in. f A fort of precious wood, of which Ahp\ 

SmFttjm. J made the grcatelt part of the tables, altar.-, and 
planks belonging to the tabernacle. The wood is hard, tough, 
fm-.nth, without knots, and extremely beautiful. It grows"jn 

Al ' abia - ’ Calmelt. 

1 will plant in the wildcrncfs the finals- tree. If xli. 19. 

Bring me an offering of badgers (kins and Jh:ttim-w ood Ex. 

Shi'ttlecock. n.f [Commonly and perhaps as proper! vji.ut- 
tlecock. Of fittlc or Jluitie the etymology is doubtful SBis- 
ncr derives it from fchutteln, German, to (hake; or j eeatan, 
Saxon, to throw. Me thinks it is called a cock from its fa¬ 
thers. Perhaps it is properly Jkuttlecork, a cork driven to and 
fro, as the inftrument in weaving, and foftened by frequent 
and rapid utterance from c.rk to cock.] A cork (luck with 
feathers, and driven by players from one to another with bat¬ 
tle-doors. 

You need not difeharge a cannon to break the chain of his 
thoughts: the pat of a Jbittlececk, or the creaking of a;jack, 
will do his bufinefs. Ctltitr. 

Shive. n.f [fchyve, Dutch.] 

1. A dice of bread. 

Eafy it is . 

Of a cut loaf to (leal a five. Shakefp. Titus Andromm. 

2. A thick fplinter, or lamina cut off from the main fublhnce. 

Shavings made by the plane are in fome things differing 
from tho (ejhives, or thin and flexible pieces of wood, that are 
obtained by borers. Bof. 

To SHI'VER. v. n. [fhawren, German.] To quake; to 
tremble ; to fliudder, as with cold or fear. 

Any very harlh noife will fet the teeth on edge, and make 


all the body fiver. 

What religious palfy’s this. 

Which makes the boughs divert their blifs? 
And that they might her footfteps draw. 
Drop their leaves with fiver ini awe. 

Why (land we longer fiver ing under fear? 
The man that fiver'd on the brink of fin. 
Thus ftcel’d and harden’d, ventures boldly in. 


Bucsn. 


Cleevtlqnd. 

JUtlien. 


Dr\den. 


Pott. 


Sivif 

into ma«y 


He deferibed this march to the temple with fo much horror, 
that he fivered every joint. Addijon. 

Give up Lai us to the realms of day, 

Whofe ghoft, yet fl.iv ring on Cocytus’ .land, 

Expedls its paflage to the farther ftrand. 

Prometheus is laid 
On icy Caucafus to Jhiver, 

While vultures eat his growing liver. 

To Shi'ver. v.n. [from five.] To fall at once 
parts or fliivcs. 

Had’fl thou been aug’nt butgoiTmer, feathers, air, 

So many fathom down precipitating, 

Thou’d’ft f iver d like an egg. Shakef King y _ 

Upon the breaking and fiv-.ring of a great (late, you a 13 ) 
be fure to have wars. BntO'J 

The natural world, fhould gravity once ccafe, or be j 11 
drawn, would inflantly fiver into millions of at ms. Jhcf- 
To Shi'ver. v. a. To break by one a£l into many P jrts > ,0 
(hatter. .. 

The ground with fiver'd armour flrown. "I 3 ‘ 

Show’rsof granado’s rain, by fudden burll 
Difploding murd’rous bowels; Iragnientsof ftccl 
A thoufand ways at once, the jhivet'd orbs pb’litt. 

Fly diverfe, working torment. ' f 

Shi'ver. n.f [from the verb.] One fragment of many 1 
which any thing is broken. . ] pr 

He would pounJ thee into f ivers with his fill, as * * 
breaks a bifket. Siakefp. Troilus ana Lj ’'F‘ 
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As brittle as the glory is the face; 

For there it is crack’J in an hundred fivers. Shakefpeare. 
If you (trike a (olid body that is brittle, it breaketh not only 
where the immediate force is, but breaketh all about \r\tof i¬ 
vers and fritters. Bacon s Nat. Hijiory. 

Surging waves againft a folid rock, 

Though all to fivers dafh’d, th’ aflault renew. 

Vain batt’ry, and in froth or hubbies end. Milton . 

Sui'very adj. [from f her.] Loofe of coherence; incom¬ 
pact; cafily falling into many fragments. 

There were oblerved incredible numbers of thefe fhclls 
thus flatted, and extremely tender, in Jhivery Hone. H oodward. 
Sho'adstone. n f 

Si.oadjlone is a final! (lone, fmooth without, of a dark liver co¬ 
lour, and of the fame colour within, only with the addi¬ 
tion of a faint purple, it is a fragment broxe of an iron 
vein. Woo ward on F'ff ’s. 

Certain tin-ftoncs ly on the face of the ground which they 
call food, as filed from the main load, and made fomewhat 
round by the water. l.a> ew 3 Survey of Cornwall. 

The loads or veins of metal were by this action of the de¬ 
parting water made cafy to be found out by the foods , or 
trains of mctallick fragments born off from them, and lying 
in trains from thofc veins towards the fea, in the fame courle 
that water falling thence would take. Woodward. 

Shoal n f. [ycole, Saxon, 
x. A croud; a treat multitude; a throng. 

When there be great Jhoals of people, which go on to po¬ 
pulate, without forefeeing means of fufientation : once in an 
age they difeharge a portion of their people upon other na- 

. . Bacon. 

A league is made agamft fuch routs and foies of people as 
have utterly degenerated from nature Bacon. 

Theviccs of a prince dra vs foes of followers, when his vir¬ 
tue leaves him the more eminent, bccaufe finale. Decay of Piety 
A foal of filvcr fifhes glides ^ *' 

And plays about the barges. Wader. 

God bad the command of famine, whereby he could have 
carried them off by foals. Woodward. 

Around the goddefs roll 

Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a fable Focal, 

Thick, and more thick the black blocade extends. Poke. 

2. A (hallow ; a fund bank. 1 

The haven’s mouth they durrt not enter, for the daneerous 

J „ . Abbot's Defeript. of the World. 

He heaves them off tbefoies. ZW,*. 

The depth of your pond lliould be fix foot; and on the 
Tides feme foies for the fifli to lay their fpawn. Mortimer. 

J o shoal, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. lo croud; to throng. 

The wave-fprung entrails, about which faufens and fi(h 
did jholt . 

2. To be (hallow; to grow (hallow. ,lun ‘ 

W hat they met 

Sohd, or (limy, as in raging Tea, 

Toil up and down, together crouded drove, 

Swr. n dC Jh al, ”P { tow ’ rds t,1c mouth of hell. Milton. 

obllrucled or incumbered with banks. 

Fu " Mofiluiw 

Thofe who live 

here, with his Jhoat, foords Vulturnus rairs. DrtJ,. 

e»v °? ,n S ' cfltl fail d on foaly ground Pir it 

. fit*xienf. Dutch .] 0 ^’- 

■ t-M, -**&£** -ICCC, vl, Mcon „ urfc 

Of fighting elements on all fidcs round 
Environd, wins his way. 

2~ Conculfion; external violence Mi.ton. 

tf’rss 1 d!:;’” * ny f ^ ^ •>» 

a Kr 

There ft Fong unftiaken mounds reftft ‘ 

t i r;' rapc "“ o,,s - whifc 

tat Iccrct in a long continu’d vein 
afs through the earth, the pon’drous pile fuftain 

’M^ftalTt t he/S aU / htV ' , man ’ his tow ’ rin g foul. 

Hide c b and lr liuncs of fortune 

T 5 u P eri °r and !o >ks down on Cafar. * 

He A l,g . at the head °f his few faithful friends 
He (lo od th q{ a wbo]e ^ ends, 

Rv ft lCnder a PP lcs their parents rent J 

Rv ftormy/,,^ muft not negated e 
The prey ol worms. £ * 

3 • 1 he conflia of enemies. Philips. 

ThlKyX,',' 8 ™"- not ldi hidcounjoin-J 

*> than 

L £f range. 
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The mighty force 

Of Edward twice o’ercurn d their defp’rate Icing: 

Twice he arofc, and join’d the horri fock. Philips. 

4. Offence , imprefiion of difguft. 

Fewer forks a ftatefinan gives his friend. Teutlj. 

5. [Sihoeke, old Dutch.] A pile of (heaves of corn. 

Corn tithed, r parfon, together to get. 

And caufe ic on flo cks to be by and bv fet, T'uf. 

In a full age, like as a fock of'Corn cometh in, in his 
feafon. Job. 

Thou full of days, like weighty focksof corn. 

In feafon reap’d, fhall to thy grave be born. Sandys. 

Behind the mafter walks, builds up the flcocks. 

Feels his heart heave with joy. Thotnfcn. 

6. [from jhagg.] A rough dog. 

I would fain know why a ft: k and a hound are not di- 
flinift fpecies. Locke. 

To Shock, v. a. [fehocken, Dutch. 

1. To fliake by violence. 

Tliefe her princes are come home again : 

Come the three corners of the world in arms. 

And we will Jhrck them. Shakefp. K. John. 

2. To offend ; to difguft. 

Suppoling verfes arc never fo beautiful, yet if they contain 
any thing that /hocks religion or good manners, they are 
Verfus mopes rerum nugaqr a canoree. Dry.den. 

Thofc who in reading Homer are fork'd that ’tis always a 
l«on, may as well be angry that ’tis always a man. Pope. 
My fon, 

I bade him love, and bid him now forbear: 

If you have any kindnefs for him, ftill 
Advife him not to J/.eck a father's will. Drydtn. 

1 o Shock, v. n. To be offenfive. 

I he French humour, in regard of the liberties they take 
in female convei Cations, is very f ticking to the Italians, who 
arc tidturally jealous. Addtfln's Ren,at I s n Ba y. 

lo Shock, v.n. [fr 3 m the noun] To build up piles of 
(heaves. r 

Reap well, Hatter not, gather clean that is (horn, 

Bind fall, jhock apace, have an eye to thy corn. Tuffer. 
Shod, for feed, the preterit and participle palfiveofto fho . 

Strong excltreed cart that is clouted and flood. Tt, r er . 
Shof. n.f plural Jhocs ancientlv jkoon. [rceo, rcoe, Sa.von ;* 
fiber, Dutch.] he cover of the foot T ’ 

Your hofc lhould be ungarter'd, your Jhce untied, and every 
thing about you demonftrating a carelc-fs defolation. Shakefp 
Sparc n nc hut fuch as o in clouted Jboon, J 

For they are thrifty honeft men. Shakefp. Hen VI. 

. 1 il'S hollow , cylinder is fitted with a fucker, upon which 

ts nailed a good thick j iece of tanned flsoe- leather. Boyle 

Unknown and like clleem’d, and the dull Twain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted flmn. 

And yet more medic’nal than that moly 
That Hermes once to wife Ulyffts gave* 

He call’d it harmony. ' Milton. 

was in pain, pulled of my foe, and fome cafe that aave 
me. e 

T thenou-0 a ' PrCtCfit ’ lft3 ° d ' part ‘ ciple P flood, [from 
1. 1 o fit the foot with a foe. 

1 he fmith’s note for f eeing and plough irons. Shakefp. 
He doth nothing but talk of his horfe; and makes it a 

him hS Pr,atl ° n t0 ^ ° Wn S °° d partS ’ th2t h - e can fhot 

Tell your mailer that the horfes want facing. 


To 


cover at the bottom. 


Shakefpeare. 
Swift. 


1 he wheel compos’d of crickets bones. 
And daintily made for the nonce, 
hor fear of rattling on the ftones, 
v\ itli thiflle down they Jhod it. 

Shoe'bov. n. f [fe and boy .] 
nplo 


Drayt. 


ir 1 k. j A boy that cleans f es 

I employ a floeboy, is it in view to his advantase, or 
V own convenience ? * . 


Black. 


Swift. 
Swift. 


a nar- 


Addifo 


'on. 


my own convenience ? 

. How each the publick good purfues, 

Make all true patriots up to flooeboys. 

Huzza their brethren. 

A E 1 ,NG ~ HOnN ' [M znA born] 

r ow X UfCd t0 fadHtate thC of thc foot ^to 

i,f “ ilitaMJi aay,hi ”s 

flcrs,and commonly ca\\Jhoe,ng-hon,s. * oj. 

vears‘ aVt I ^rvJnyZmf c p” S ^ ^ ^ thefe ^y 

the number b oreX^tod" Th fivc * 

made their annli ca tiVl l L *, J , h ° U 8 h fhc llad many who 
bed (hoe i n her (hop. ^ Cf ’ a wa >’ s bought myfelf the 
Shoema'ker. si F T th. ; -1 ^ Sieftaior. 

make (hoes. ' d °ne whofe trade is to 

2 3 Y 
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A cobler or p.ocmaker may find fome little fault with the 
latchct of a (hoc that an /^ppeiles had painted, when the 
whole figure is fuch, as none but an Appelles could paint. Watts. 
Shoe'tye. nf. [Jhoe and tye .] The ribband with which wo¬ 
men tie their Poes. 

Madam, I do as is my duty. 

Honour the (hadow of your fhsetye. Hud bras. 

Shog. n.f. [fromPock.] V iolent concuflion. 

Another’s diving bow he did adore, 

W hich, with a pag, cads all the hair before. Dryden . 
He will rather have the primitive man to be produced, in a 
kind of digefting balneum, where all the heavier lees may 
fubfide, and a due ^equilibrium be maintained, not difturbed 
by any fuch rude and violent pigs that would ruffle and break 
all the little (lamina of the embryon. Bentley. 

1 o Shog. v. «. To (hake; to agitate by fudden interrupted im- 
pulfes. 

After it is wafhed, they put the remnant into a wooden 
difh, the which they foftly Jhog to and fro in tlie water, un¬ 
til the earthy fubftance be flitted away. Carew. 

Shone. The preterite of pine. 

All his father in him pave. ' Milton. 

Shook. T he preterite and in poetry participle paflive of pake. 
Taxallan posh by Montezuma’s pow’rs, 

Has, to refill his forces, call'd in ours. Dryden. 

To Shcot. v. a preterite, I pot ; participle, Pet or patten. 
[yeestan, Saxon.] 

1. To difeharge any thing fo as to make it fly with fpeed or vio¬ 
lence. 

Light 

Shoots far into the bofom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn. Milton. 

2. To difeharge from a bow or gun. 

I owe you much, and like a witlefs youth. 

That which I owe is loft; but if you pleafe 
To P:o t an arrow that felf way 
Which you did pmt the firft, I do ftot doubt 
To find both. Shakefpeare. 

This murtherous (haft that’s pot 
Hath not yet lighted; and our fafeft way 
Is to avoid the aim. Shakefpeare. 

3. To let off. 

The men Pmt ftrong (hoots with their bows. Allot. 

The two ends of a bow pot off, fly from one another. Boyle. 

Men who know not hearts, (hould make examples; 
Which like a warning-piece, muft be Plot oft. 

To fright the reft from crimes. Dryden. 

4. To flrike with any thing./?;?/. 

Not an hand (hall touch the mount, but he fliall be ftoned 
or pot thro’. Esod. xix. 13. 

The liquid air his moving pinions wound. 

And, in the moment, pcot him on the ground. Dsyden. 

5. To emit new parts, as a vegetable. 

None of the trees exalt thcmfelvcs, neither Pmt up their 
top among the thick boughs. Ezek. xxxi. 14. 

A grain of muftard groweth up and Pmteth out great 
branches. Mark. iv. 32. 

Tell like a tall old oak, how learning fioots, 

To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots. Denham. 

6. To emit; to dart or thruft forth. 

Ye bucks, who pluck the flow’rs, 

Beware the fecret fnake that Pioots a (ling. Dryden. 

The laft had a ftar upon its bread, which pot forth point¬ 
ed beams of a peculiar lullre. Addijen. 

Fir’d by the torch of noon, to tenfold rage, 

Th’ infuriate hill forth fmts the pillar’d flame. Tlsomfon. 

7. To pu(h fuddenly. 

I have laugh’d fometimes when I have refleded on thofe 
men who have pxt thcmfelves into the world; fome bolting 
out upon the ftage with vaft applaufc, and fome hided off, 
quitting it with difgrace. Dryden. 

8. To pulh forward. 

They that fee m epoot out the lip, they (hake the head. Pf. 

9. To fit to each other by pianing ; a workman’s term. 

Strait lines in joiner’s language are called a joint; that is 
two pieces of wood that are poet, that is plained or elfe paired 
with a pairing chiffel. Moxcn. 

JO. To pafs through with fwiftnefs. 

1 hus having faid, (he finks beneath the ground, 

With furious hade, and Poets the Stygiau found. Dryden. 
To Shoot, v. n. 

1. To perform the aft of posting. 

The archers have forely grieved him and pot at him. Qen. 
When he has piot his belt, he is fuie that none evtr did 
poet better. Temple. 

When you /hoot , and (hut one eye, 

You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the t’other friendly aid. 

Or wink, as coward and afraid. Prior. 

2. To germ ins te ; to increafe in vegetable growth. 

Such trees as love the fun do not willingly defeend far into 
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the earth; and therefore they are commonly trees that H 
up much. /> * 

Onions, as they hang, will poet forth. g*”' 

The tree at once both upward peats, “ C,n ' 

And juft as much grows downward to the roots Clean 
The monarch oak, the patriaich of the trees, 

Shoots riling up, and fpreads by (low degrees. ’ gw. 
Nor will the wither’d Hock be green again, 

But the wild oli vepoois and (hades the ungrateful plain. Dr 
New creatures rife, ' 

A moving mafs at firft, and (hort of thighs; 

Till posting out with legs and imp’d with wings. Dryden 
1 he corn laid up by ants would Post unde? ground if 
they did not bite oft ail the buds ; and therefore it will p’ro 
duce nothing ..Y, * 

This valley of the Tirol lies enclofed on all fides by the 
Alps, though its dominions p.o t out into feveral branches 
among the breaks of the mountains. Addon's h u \. 

Exprefs d juices of plants, boiled into the confidence of a 
fyrup, and fet into a cool place, the eficntial fait will J/.oot up¬ 
on the fides of the vcflels. Arbuth-ot on JlimJn. 

A wild, whirc weeds and flow’rs promifeuous pmt. 

Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. /> flV 

3. To form itfelf into any (hape. ‘ ' 

1' the menflruum be over charged, metals will Pmt into 
chr > ft a k Bonn 

Although exhaled and placed in cold confervatories, it will 
chryilalize and picst into glaceous bodies. Brown's Duly. Er. 

That rude mafs will/for itfelf into feveral forms, till it make 
an habitable world: the fleady hand of Providence being the 
inyiliblc guide of all its motions. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

4. To be emitted. 

There Pot a ftreaming lamp along the Iky, 

Which on the winged light’ning Teem’d to fly. Dryden. 
Tell them that the rays of light past from die fun to our 
earth, at the rate of one hundred and eighty thoufand milts 
in the fecond of a minute, they (land aghall at fuch talk. Watts. 

J he grand setherial bow 

Shoots up immenfe. Tborrfin. 

5. To protuberatc; to jet out. 

The land did post out with a very great promontory, bend¬ 
ing that way. Abbott Dejaipt. of tie Wall 

6. To pafs as an arrow. 

Thy words Pool thro’ my heart. 

Melt my refolvcs, and turn me all to love. AJJifen. 

7. To become any thing fuddenly. 

Let me but live to (hadow this young plant 
From bhtes and ftorms: he’ll foon fical up a heroe. Dtp. 

8. To move fwiftly along. 

A ft.o-.tin'g liar in autumn thwarts the night. ITiltsn: 

A lhining harveft either hoft difpiays. 

And peat. againft the fun with equal ray’s. Dryden. 

At firft (lie flutters, hut at length (he fprings, 

To fmoothcr flight, and Posts upon her wings. Dr,din. 

The broken air loud whiftling as (be flics, 

She (lops and liftens, and Poots forth again. 

And guides her pinions by her young ones cries. DrdcH. 

Heavn’s imperious queen pot down from high, 

At her approach the brazen hinges fly, 

The gates are forc’d. Dryden. 

She downward glides. 

Lights in Fleet-ditch, and posts beneath the tides. Gey. 

Where the mob gathers, fwiftly post along, 

Nor idly mingle in the noify throng. Gay. 

At the fummons roll’d her eyes around, 

Not half fo fwiftly Poets along in air, 

T he gliding light’nmg. rtf'- 

9. To feci a quick pain. 

Shoot, n.f. [from the verb.) 

j. The ad or impreflion of any thing emitted from a diflr.nce. 
The Turkfth bow giveth a very forcible post, infomuch 21 
the arrow, hath pierced a (led target two inches thick ; h ,,£ 
the arrow if headed with wood, hath been known to pierce 
thro’ a piece ol wood of eight inches thick. Bacf- 

2. The ad of ftriking, or endeavouring to (Irike with aniilli' e 
weapon difeharged by any inlirument. 

The noife of thy crofs-bow 

Will fcare the herd, and fo my post is loft. Shaktjf 
But conic the bow; now rnercy goes to kill. 

And (heating well is then accounted ill. 

Thus will 1 fave my credit in the frost. 

Not wounding, pity would not let me do’t. Shahejfeat • 
As a country fellow was making a pmt at a ' C 

trode upon a fnake that bit him. VfJ' ra ''& e ' 

3. [Scheuten, Dutch.J Branches ifluing from the main noc 

They will not come juft on the tops where they 
cut, but out of thofe ji.oots which were water boughs. EoiS- 
1 faw them under a green mantling vine. 

Plucking ripe cluflers from the tender p.ots. _ "h • 
Prune oft' fuperfluous branches and Posts of this 
fpring; butexpolenot the fruit without leaves fuffleitnt. 1 

The 
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The hook (he bore. 

To lop the growth t>f the luxuriant year. 

To decent form the lawlcfs Po.ts to bring, 

And teach th’obedient branches where to ipring 
Now, (hould my praifes owe their truth 
To beauty, drefs, or paint, or youth, 

’Twere grafting on an annual (lock 
That muft our expeditions mock ; 

And making one luxuriant pmt. 

Die the next year for want of root. 

JShoo ter. n f [front P>oot.] One that fhoots; 
a gunner 

T he Pootcr ewe, the broad-leav’d fy camore. 
We are psote-s both, and thou doll deign 
To emer combat with us, and conteft 
With thine own clay. 

The King with gifts a veffel {lores; 

And next, to reconcile the Pooler God, 

Within her hollow fides the facrifice he flow’d. 
Shop, n.f [yceop, Saxon, a magazine; ejehoppe, 
Pspa, low Latin.] Ai fworth. 


Pope. 


an 


Swift. 
archer ; 

Fai>fax. 


Herbert. 


Dryden. 
French; 


7 J J 

A place where any thing is fold. 

Our windows are broke down, 

And we for fear com pel I’d to (hut our ftps. Shakefpeare. 

Your moft grave belly thus anfwcrhJ; 

True is it, my incorporate friends, 

T hat J receive the general food at firft. 

Which you do live upon; and hr it is, 

Becaufe 1 am the itorc-houfe and the/led 

Of the whole body. shakefpeare's Maebeth. 

In his need y pop a tortoife hung. 

An alligator fluft, and other (kins 
Of ili-(hap’d fifties; and about his (helves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakefpeare. 

Scarce any fold in P ps could be relied on as faithfully pre- 
P ared - . . Boyle. 

His Pop is his element, and he cannot with any enjoy¬ 
ment of himfelf live out of it. South's Sermons. 

2. A room in which manufadurcs are carried on. 

Wc have divers mechanical arts and (lulls made by them ; 
and )l ps for fuch as are not brought into vulgar ufe. Bacon. 
Shipboard, n.f. [ A op and board.] Bench on which any work 
is done. 

That beaftly rabble, that came down 
From all the garrets in the town. 

And flails, and ptopboards, in vaft fwarms, 

Wnh new chalk’d hills, and rufty arms. Hndibras. 

Itdwe Is not in (hops or work-houfes; nor till the late a«c 
was it ever known, that any one ferved feven years to C a 
fmith or a tailor, that he (hould commence dodor or divine 
from th zjhepbo.rd or the anvil; or from whiftling to a team, 
come to preach to a con regal ion. South s Sermons. 

hHOPBo k. J. [poop and look .J Book in which atradefman 
keeps his accounts. 

I hey that have wholly neglcdcd the cxercife of their un- 
derltanumgs, will be as unfit lor it as one unpradifed in 
figures to caft up zpooplook. 1 

Srf. PKEE per n.f [p,p and keep.] A trader who fells in a 
lliop; not a merchant who only deals by wholefale. 

Nothing .s more common than to hear a Ps keeper defirin- 

clodr 8 ^ 01 " t0 haVC thC g °° dncfS t0 te “ him Wi,at is a 

Shopman, n.f [Poop an d man.] A petty trader. 

ti a' gen’rous as his mufe, preferibes and gives, 

J an d by deduction lives. Dryden 

Shore, the preterit of Pear. vryaen. 

I’m glad thy father’s dead: 
i hy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain * o. , A 

»•/ Crco,A W 1 SbahJ}„r,. 

J. 1 he coall of the fea. 

>ea cover’d fea ; 
oca without fho e. 

2 . T} >c bank of a river. A licentious ufe. 

Bel.dc- the fruitful five of muddy Nile, 

, U P° n a funn y bank outftretched lay, 

3- A drah >n r ° US , ieng!h 3 m ^ ln >’ crocodile. 

6 * a rain , properly jever. 

4 1 Wh':^ U .Th iro ^^'^P ( > r .ofubu iMi n El ab u ., re f, 

»o c, L‘"r' w r 1 ma >' 

U. Dutch a JPattS S Logick. 

J - ij-prop; to fupport. ' J 

»P "" W1 "’ anJ ” ""y wrousht/Wit 

\z.z k hi'" 8 ""? hi * r “ Mn ““ ints 

„„„„ hi f 

-pHwHn* 


Milton. 


Spenfer. 


Pope. 


Milton . 
Pope. 


2. To let on (horc. Not in ufe. 

I will bring thefe two blind ones aboard him ; if he thitlfc 
it fit to psore them again let him call me rogue. Shakejpearc. 
Sho'rei-ESs. adj. [from P>sre.] Having no c aft. 

This ocean of felicity is fo Pored ft and ooltomlefs, that 
all the faints and angels cannot exhauft it. Bode. 

Sh'orlinc. n.f. [fromp.ar , Pore] The felt or fkin of a 
fheep (horn. 

Shorn. The participle paflive of pear. 

So rofe the Danite ftrong, 

Shorn of his ftrength. Milton 

Vile (hrubs are pjorn for browze: the tow’ring height 
Of undluous trees are torches for the night. DrycLn. 

He plunging downward (hot his radiant head ; 

Dilpell’d the breathing air that broke his flight; 

Shorn of his beams, a man to mortal fight. Dryder.h 

SITOR T. adj. [j-ceojiz, Saxon.] 

1. Not long ; commonly not long enough. 

Weak though I am of limb, and port of fight. 

Far from a lynx, and net a giant quite. 

I’ll do what Mead and Chefclden advife. 

To keep thefe limbs, and to preferve thefe eyes. 

2. Not long in fpace or extent. 

This lef. voluble earth, 

By ps iter flight to the caft. had left him there. 

J hough Ji.ort my ftature, yet my name extends 
To heaven itfelf, and earth’s remoteft ends. 

3. Not long in lime or duration. 

T hey change the night into day : the light is Psort, becaufe 
of darknefs Job xvii. 12. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv’d, 

Live well, how long or port permit to heav’n. Milton . 

Short were her marriage joys : for in the prime 
Of youth her lord exp r'd before his time. Dryden. 

4. Repeated by quick iterations. 

Her breath then Psort, feem’d loth from home to pafs, 
Which more it mov’d, the more it Tweeter was. Sidney. 

Thy breath comes port, thy darted eyes are fixt 
On me for aid, as if thou wert purfu’d. Dryden » 

My breath grew port my beating heart fprung upward. 
And leap’d and bounded in my heaving bofom Smith. 

5- Not attaining an end; not reaching the purpofed point; not 
adequate; not equal. 

Immoderate praifes, the foolifli lover thinks Port of his 
millrefs, though they reach far beyond the heavens. Sidney. 

Some cottons here grow, but fhort in worth unto thofe of 
Smyrna. o,> 

't* t , 'ays* 

l nc 1 urks give you a quantity rather exceedin'* than Short 
of your expectation. ' ° Sandy s. 

Since higher I fall port, on him who next 
Provokes my envy. M!t0 ^ 

J know them not; not therefore am I fjsrt 
Of knowing what I ought. Miltons Paradifc Re*. 

To attain 

The height and depth of thy eternal ways, 

Ail human thoughts comey/.?r/, fupremeof things. Milton, 
O glorious trial of exceeding love, 

Engaging me to emulate! but Port 
Of thy perfection, how (hall I attain. 

To place her in Olympus’ top a gueft, 

Among th’ immortals, who with nectar feaft ; 

I hat poor would feem, that entertainment jhort 
0( the true fplendor of her prefent court. 

^ f err > and com eport of fcicncc, becaufe wc ui C iu rre- 
quentiy milled by the evil conduct of our imaginations. G ar. 
hat great wit has fdllcnpjert in his account. Adore 

As in many things the kn .wledge of philofophers was Port 
or the truth, fo almoft in all things their pradice fell Port of 
their knowledge : the principles by which they walked were as 
much below thofe hy which they jojgej, os their feet were be¬ 
low the,, heed. Siulh'i Sernoni. 

riL wills not death (hould terminate their ftiife; 

And wounds, if wounds enfue, be po t of life. Dryden. 
f.ll ‘; g, , C ^ ds . The6firitUS ‘ n Singularity and brevity, and 
it)]/ ° hlm ‘ n nwti “ n S but firaplicity and propriety of 

r,d''iwh„u,ty n dircove,cd °" 

f„]/| lca / ? Ur f behaviour > coming Port of the utmoft grace- 
fulne.s, often efcapes our obfervation. Lori - 

Ji fpcculative maxims have not an adnal univerfal afient 

SxtsS" 4 ’ pr “ ,ica ‘ principlos co,nc/ ‘'" of 

bel“,:;r;!ii h *“ niv “ w ij - 


M:llon. 


JVailer. 
are fo fre- 


in 


tha< T* 

ufin. anotim 3 ' th ' fC r a “ jru| l undertook co imitate .t ; hat 
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JMJtj r tl ", P t ta n " ici ”». "ho had dlobliflied 

E “' Ph ’ ***** •«« 

“ d ,m haefi ^z£ ; 

of *£^,4^ Wi " b ' a,I “ WCd “ ““iP 

6. Not far diflant in time. ° ' Baktr ’ 

•»* wh “ wcro appoimcd ,o »'“" d k™. 

7. Defective; imperfed. J ‘ Clarendon. 

8. Scanty; wanting. 

rtIpro E »C. W “ "' f ' ri ” to mmbEr - a " d S"V r ' 

Tbevjforf of fuccours, and in deep defpair. 

Shook at the difmal profpcit of the War. /W w . 

9. Not fetching-a compafs. J 

So foon as ever they were gotten out of the hearing of the 
cock, the lion turned Jbort upon him, and tore'him to 
pieces* 1 * J* j] 

He feiz’d the helm, his fellows cheer’d, J 

Turn’d floort upon the (helves, and madly fleer’d. Dryden. 

r or turning Jhort, he flruck with all his might 
hull on the helmet of th’ unwary knight. ° Dryden 

10. Not going fofar as was intenJed. J 

^As one condemn d to leap a precipice. 

Who fees before his eyes the depth below. 

Stops fort. T): 1. 

11. Defective as to quantity. ryeen. 

VVhcn the fleece is (horn. 

When their defencclels limbs the brambles tear, 

of their wool, and naked from the (hccr. Dryden. 
17 . Narrow} contradied. J 

Men of wit and parts, but of fort thoughts and little me- 
ditation arc apt to dirtrufl every thing for a fancy. Burnet. 
r lc )’’ hnce their own Jbort underflandings reach 
No farther than the prefent, think ev’n the wife 
Like them diklofe the fecrets of their breads. Rowe. 
Ij. Brittle; friable. 

His flefh is not firm, but fort and taflelefs. Walton. 

Marl from Derbyfliire was very fat, though it had fo great 
a quantity of (and, thit it was fo fort, that, if you wet it, 
you could not work it into a ball, or make it hold together. 

, T , .. Mortimer i Husbandry, 

14. Not bending. J 

The lance broke Port, the bead then bellow’d loud, 

And his drongneck to a new onfet bow’d. Dryden 
5hor T: r from thc adjeflive.] A fummary account. 

1 heand long is our play is prefer’d. Shakrfp. 

,. ,.y or fl “ ie m akcs a man of him at fixteen, and a boy all 
his life after. /» p,i r L„. 

it he meet with no rep!)', you may conclude that I trufl to 
the goodnefs of my ca.de: the Jbort on’t is, ’tis indifferent to 
your humble fervant whatever your party fays. Dryden. 

From Medway’s pleafing dream 
To Severn’s roar be thine: 

floort, redore my love, and fliarc my kingdom. Dryden. 

I he proprieties and delicacies of the Englifh are known to 
* ew j. t,s itnpoffible even fora good wit to underdand and 
practife them, without the help of a liberal education and long 
reading; in Jbort, without wearing off the rufl which he con- 
tracted while he was laving in a flock of learning. Dryden. 

1 he Jbort is, to Ipeak all in a word, the poflibility of bcino- 
found in a falvablc date cannot be fufficiently fccured, with¬ 
out a poflibility of always perfevering in it. Norris. 

i o lee whole boo its of men breaking a conditution; in 
Jbnt, to be encompaflcd with the greated dangers from with¬ 
out, to be torn by many virulent faflions within, then to be 
fecure and fcnfelefs, arc the mod likely fymptoms, in a date, 
of ficknefs unto death. Swift. 

Short, adv. [It is, I think, only ufed in compofition.l Not 
long. 

Beauty and youth. 

And fprightly ho|>e and /^-/-enduring joy. Dryden. 

One ffrangc draught preferibed by Hippocrates, for a Jhort- 
breathed man, is half a gallon of hydromel, with a little 

„. vi " e S ar * Arbuthmt. 

i o bH0 RTEN. v. a. [from Jhort.] 

I. To make (hort, either in time or (pace. 

Becaufc they fee it is not generally fit, or pofliblc, that 
churches (hould frame thankfgivings anfwerable to each 

petition, they Jhorten fomewhat the reins of their ccnfurc. 

xtr 11 Hooker. 

v\ ould you have been fo brief with him, he would 
Have been fo brief with you, to Jhorten you, 

For taking fo the head, thc whole head’s length. Shake/p. 

I a Jhorten its ways to knowledge, arid make each perception 
mote comprehenfive, it binds them into bundles. Locke. 

None (hall dare 

W ith Jhorten d fword to dab in clofer war. 

But in fair combat. Dryden. 
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\Var, and luxury’s more direful ra*e, 

Thy crimes have brought, to Jhorten mortal breath 
vvith all the num’rous family of death. n ■ 

W hatever Jbort cm the fibres, by inlinuating themfelveMn? 
their parts, as water in a rope, comradts. ? ° 

2. To contract; to abbreviate. ot. 

We Jhorten’d days to moments by love’s art 
Whild our two fouls 
Perceiv’d no palling time, as if a part 
Our love had been of dill eternity. Suit"' 

3 - To confine ; to hinder from progreflion. 

I o be known, Jhortens my laid intent; 

My boon I make it, that you know me not. Shake/hear. 
Here where the fuhject is fo fruitful, I am Jhertened bv mv 
chain, and can only fee what is forbidden me to reach hr- i 
' 4 - 1 o cut off; to defeat. jd ' 

The Irifh dwell altogether by their fepts, fo as they mav 
conlpirc what they will; whereas if there were Englifh placed 
among them, they diould not be able to dir but that it lhould 
5 ToT'^ " 5 ^^^ m Une<laCC0r ding to their demerits. Spenf. 

Di(honed with lopt arms the youth appears, 

Spoil’d of his nofe, and Jhorten'd of his ears. Dryden 
Sho'kthand. n.f. [fort and hand.] A method of writuis 
in compendious charadlers. ® 

Your follies and debauches change 
With fuch a whirl, the poets of your ace 
Are tir’d, and cannot fcore them on the dage, 

Unlels each vice in forthand they indite, 

Ev’n as notcht ’prentices whole fermons write. Drydv1 

Boys have but little ufe of Jhorthand, and (hould by no 
means pra&ife it, ’till they can write perfudly well. Loci. 

In Jhorthand (kill’d, where little marks ccmprifc 
Whole words, a fcntence in a letter lies. Creech. 

As the language of the face is univerfal, fo ’tis very com¬ 
prehenfive: no laconifm can reach it: ’tis fheforthandof the 
mind, and crowds a great deal in a little room. Collier. 

Sho'rtlived. adj. [jhort and l.ve. J Not living or lallinz 
Jong. * 

Unhappy parent of a Jbortliv'd fon ! 

Why loads he this embitter’d life with fhnme? Dryin. 

I he joyful fortliv'd news foon fpread around. 

Took the fame train. Dryden. 

Some vices promife a great deal of pleafure in thc com- 
miflion ; but then, at bed, it is but Jhortlivcd and tranfient, a 
fuddc-n flafh prdently extinguiflied. Cahmys Sermons. 

1 he frequent alterations in publick proceedings, thc variety 
of forthved favourites that prevailed in their fcveral turns un¬ 
der the government of her fucceffors, have broken us into 
thefe unhappy diflin£ions. Addifon's Freeholder. 

A piercing torment that ft ort lived pleafure of your’s muft 
bring upon me, from whom you never received any offence. 

Addijon's SpeP.atcr, 

All thofe graces 

The common fate of mortal charms may find; 

Content one Jhort liv’d praifes to engage, 

I he joy and wonder of a fingle age. Addi fon. 

Admiration is a JSortlrved paflion, that immediately decays 
upon growing familiar with its object, unlefs it be flill fed 
with freflr difcoycries. Addijon . 

In youth alone its empty praife we boad ; 

But foon the Jh.rtUv d vanity is lod. Pope. 

Then palaces (hall rife; the Joyful fon 
Shall finifh what bis Jhortlivd fire begun. Po\e. 

Sho'rtlv. adv. [fromJhort] 

>• Quickly; foon; in a little time. 

I mud leave thee, love, and Jlsort'y too. Shaiefp- 

I hou art no friend to God, or to the king : 

Open the gates, or I’ll (hut thee out Jhortly. Shak. H. VI. 

I he armies came Jl.ortly in view of each other. Clarendon. 
The time will Jkortly come, wherein you dial! more rejoice 
for that little you have expended for the benefit of others, than 
in that which by fo long toil you (hall have faved. Colon,y. 

He celebrates the anniverfary of his father’s funeral, and 
Jhortly after arrives at Cumae. Dryden. 

Ev'n he, whole foul now melts in mournful lays, 

Shall Jhortly want the gen’rous tear he pays. hope- 

2. In a few words ; briefly. 

I could exprefs them more Jhortly this way than in profe, and 
much of the force, as well as grace of arguments, depends on 
their concifenefs. ' hope. 

Shortness, n.f. [from /hort.] 

1. I he quality of being (hort, cither in time or fpace: 

I’ll make a journey twice as far, t’ enjoy 
A fecond night of fuch fweet JhortneJs, which 
Was mine in Britain. Shakrfp. Cymhtltnt 

I hey move flrongefl in a right line, which is caukd 
the P:ortr.efs of the diflance. Bacon's A atu-c! Uijltfj' 

I will not trouble my leaders with th efnortnefs of the tim- 
in which I writ it. D’ydrn- 

May 


Prior 
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May they not juftly to our climes upbraid 
Sbortnefs of night, and penury of (hade ? 

2 . Fewncfs of words; brevity ; concifenefs. 

The neccflity of Jkortnefs caufeth men to cut off imperti¬ 
nent difeourfes, and to coinprife much matter in few words. 

Hooker, b. v. 

Sir, pardon me in what I have to fay, 

Your plain nefs and your Jkortnefs pleafe me well. Shakefp. 
n Want of retention. 

Whatfoever is above thefe proceedetb of Jkortnefs of me¬ 
mory, or of want of a flayed attention. Bacon. 

4. Deficience; imperfection. 

Another account of the Jkortnefs of our reafon, and eafi- 
nefs of deception, is thc forwardnefs of our underdanding’s 
affent to (lightly examined conclufions. Glanv. Scepf. 

From thc indances I had given of human ignorance, to our 
Jkortnefs in mod things clfe, ’tis an eafy inference. Glanv. 

It may be eafily conceived, by any that can allow for thc 
lamenefs and f.ortnefs of tranflations, out of languages and 
manners of w’riting differing from ours. Temple. 

Sho'rtribs. n.f. [Jhort and ribs.] The baflard ribs ; the ribs 
below the flernum. 

A gentleman was wounded in a duel: the rapier entered 
into his right fide, flanting by his Jhortribs under the muf- 
clcs. JfiJanan’s Surgery. 

Sho'rtsighted. adj. [ Jhort and fight.] 

1. Unable by the convexity of the eye to fee far. 

Shsrtftghted men fee remote objects bed in old age, and 
therefore they are accounted to have the mod lading eyes. 

Newton's Opt. 

2. Unable by intellectual fight to fee far. 

The fooli(h and Jhortfsghted die with fear 
That they go no where, or they know not where. Denham. 
Other propofitions were defigned for fnares to the Jhort- 
ftghted and credulous. L’Ef range. 

Sho'rtsightedn-ess. n.f. [ f>ort and fight.] 

1. DcfeiS of fight, proceeding from the convexity of the eve. 

2. Defcdt of intellectual fight. 

Cunning is a kind of Jhortfyhtedntf, that difeovers thc 
minuted objedts which arc near at hand, but is not able to 
difeern things at a didance. AddiJ'on's Spectator. 

Sho'rtvvaisted. adj. [fort and waif.] Having a (hort 
body. 0 

Duck-legg’d, Jhortwaifed ; fuch a dwarf (he is, 

That (he mud rile on tip-toes for a kifs. Dryden's Juv. 

Sho'rtwinded. adj. [Jimt and wind. ] Shortbreathed; aflh- 
matick; breathing by quick and faint reciprocations. 

Sure he means brevity in breath; Jhortwindcd. Shak. H. IV. 

So (haken as we arc, fo wan with care, 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 

And breathe jhortwindcd accents of new broils; 

1 o be commenc’d in flrands afar. Shakef. H. IV. 

With this thc Mede Jhortwindcd old men cafes, 

And cures the lungs unfavory difeafes. May's Viroll. 

Sho R twinged, adj. [Jhort and wing. J Having (hort wings'. 
Hawks are divided into long and (hort winged. 

Shortwing'd, unfit himfelf to fly, ° 

His fear foretold foul weather. Drvden 

S.ao ry adj. [hamjhore.] Lying near the coafl. 

here is commonly a declivity from thc (hore to the middle 
P-rt of the channel, and thofe Jhory parts arc generally but 

Shot C S° mS P - a . Burnet ' s Th ^> °J lh * ^arth. 
shot. The preterite and participle paflive of fact. 

Dn the other fide a plcafant grove 

Jj jfJhot up high, full of the flateTy tree 

I hat dedicated is to Olympick Jove. Fairy 9 ucen. 

J heir tongue is as an arrow fot out, it fpeaketh deem. 

The fortifier of Pcndcnnis made his advantage of the com 

He only thought to crop the flow’r, 
c'cvrfhot up from a vernal (how’r. 

1* rom before her vanifli’d night, M 

Shot through with orient beams. Milton’s Paradife Loft 

1,*“ theyout in length like rivers, and fometinms 
they flew into remote countries in colonies. bIZT 

as uuite diff C mCt i! ‘ S , natu , rall yA' into quite different figures' 

*=• cS&a: Mr ?hc ftas d °" E - 

»• I he adt of (hooting. 

A fl>ot unheard gave me a wound unfeen. Sidney 

Wi Proud death! Putney. 

Thf.u 1- S t0W ’ rd in th y infernal cell, 
hat thou fo many princes at a Jhot 
So bloodily had druck ? w „ , 

ofi? y .r iWc,hchi '“' iyy “ i 

° 1 ’ Sbahfp. CjmCt/ine. 


Dryden. 
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At this booty they were joyful, for that they were fupplied 
thereby with good (lore of powder and foot. Hayward. 

Above one thoufand great Jhot were /pent upon the walls, 
without any damage to the garrifon. Clarendon. 

He caufed twenty fleet of his greated cannon to be made at 
the king’s army. Clarendon. 

Impatient to revenge the fatal foot. 

His right hand doubly to his left fucceeds. Dryden. 

3. The flight of a (hot. 

She fat over againfl him, a good way off, as it were a bow 
Jhit. ^ Gen. xxi. 16. 

4. [ Efcot, French.] A fumcharged; a reckoning, 

A man is never welcome to a place, ’till fome certain Jhot be 
paid, and the hoflefs fay welcome. Shakefpeare. 

As the fund of our pleafure, let each pay his foot ; 

Far hence be the fad, the lewd fop, and the fot. Ben. Johnf. 

Shepherd, leave decoying, 

Pipes are fweet a Summer’s day; 

But a little after toying. 

Women have the Jhot to pay. Drvden. 

He touch’d the pence when others touch’d the pot; 

The hand that figii’d the mortgage paid the foot. Swift. 

Shote. n.j'. [pceora, Saxon.] A fi(h. 

Thejhote, peculiar to Devonfliire and Cornwal, in (hape 
and colour refembleth the trout; howbeit, in bignefs and good¬ 
nefs cometh far behind him. Carrw. 

Sho'tfree. adj. [Jloot and free.] Clear of the reckoning. 
Though I could 'feape jlotfree at London, I fear the flint 
here: here’s no fcoring but upon the pate. Shakefp. H. IV. 
Sho'tten. adj. [from Jhoot.] Having ejected the fpawn. 

Go thy ways, old Jack ; die when thou wilt, if good man¬ 
hood be not forgot upon the earth, then am I a fatten her- 

rin S* Shak. Henry IV. 

A(k for what price thy venal tongue was fold ! 

I ough wither’d treuflles, ropy wine, a di(h 
Of Jhotten herrings, or dale flinking fi(h. 

To Shove, v. a. [j-cupan, Saxon ; fchuyven, Dutch.] 

1 • 1 o pu(h by main drength. 

The hand could pluck her back, that fov’d her on. Shak. 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 

Odcnce’s gilded hand may fove by jullice; 

And oft the wicked prize itfelf 

Buys out the law. Shakefpeare. 

I fent your grace 

The parcels and particulars of our grief. 

The which hath been with fcorn food from the court. Shak, 
Of other care they little reck’ning make. 

Than how to fcramble at the (hearers feafl, 

An<lfove away the worthy bidden gued. ' Milton 

I here the Britidi Neptune flood, 

Fcncath them to fubmit th’ officious flood. 

And with his trident fov'd them off the fand. Dryden 
Shoving back this earth on which I fit, ' ' 

II mount. Dr yd. Tyrannick Love. 

A itrong man was going to fove down St. Paul’s cupola .Arh. 

2. J o drive a boat by a pole that reaches to the bottom of the 
water. 

3. 'Fo pu(h ; to ru(h againd. 

.. He “ fed and elbow his fdlow-fervants to get near 

us midrefs, when money was a-paying or receiving. Arbuthn. 
rsehold a rev rend fire 

Crawl through the dreets, fov'd on or rudely prefs’d 
Hy his own fons. J p 

Wve play’d and lov’d, and eat and drank your fill; *' 

V alk lober off, before a fprightlier a^e 

rm ® 0 H! a . nd fl >ove y° u fron n the dage. P e t>e 
a na ^ ure incroach upon his plan, 

And fove him off as far as e’er we can. p ot) . 

Eager to exprefs your love, 

\ ou ne’er confider whom you fove. 

But rudely profs before a duke. Swift 

To Shove, v. n. owijt. 

*• T ° pu(h forward before one. 

fnrX hC n j am f 1 L t °wecl, and l fove J ’till we arrived within 
forty yards of the (hore. Gulliver's Travel? 

. I o move in a boat, not by oars but a pole. 

He grafp’d the oar, 

Sho™ e ‘ V d r hi rf Uefts ab ° ard ’ and >^ from (hore. Garth 
P u(h.' ^ [ r ° m thc verb ' J ' I hc ad of (hoving; a 

wi!h W o^/°nf ed l °u fV T behi , nd r and pu(h tbc boat forward 
f r J 1 y han ds; and the tide favouring me, I could 

: 1 " flcd ““ .h,b““ 

SHO-VEL[ r co F l, Saxon i 

confining of a long handle and broad blade with r " aj 

A handbarrow, wheelbarrow, fovtl and foadc <r. n • 

inJbe S? m ° 6 htb?ScJ h “ ^ 7 * 
ih.ve, of hlsT»Lie. pcrf “ mcd “ an cafi “ «• ty .he 


Jhovels of his Janizaries. 
23 Z 


Glanv. Scepf. 
To 
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To Sho'v El. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To th. ow or heap with a (hovel. 

I thought 

To ilie upon the bed my father dy’d, 

To lie clofe by his honeft bones ; but now 

Some hangman muft put on my (lirowd, and lay me 

Where no pri nff Jiovels in duft. Shake/. Winter's Tale. 

2 . To gather in great quantities. 

Ducks /hovel them up as they fwim along the waters; but 
divers infects alfo devour them. Derham. 

Shc'velboard. n. f. [Jhovcl and hoard.’] A long board on 
which they play by Hiding metal pieces at a mark. 

So have I feen, in hall of lord, 

A weak arm throw on a long fhovetboard ; 

He barely lays his piece. Dryden. 

Sho'veller, or Sbove/ard. n.f. [from Jbovel.] A bird. 

Shoveller, or fpoonbill: the former name the more proper, 
the enJ of the bill being broad like a (hovel, but not concave 
like a fpoon, but perfectly flat. Crew's Mufeeum. 

Pewets, gulls, and /ovellers feed upon flefh, and yet are 
good meat. Bacon. 

This formation of thewizzon is not peculiar to the fwan, 
but common unto the platca, or Jbovelard, a bird of no mufi- 
cal throat. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

SnouGH. n.f [for Jhock.] A fpccies of (haggy dog; a (hock. 
In the catalogue ye be for men. 

As hound and greyhounds, mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 

Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves arc ’cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shak. Macbeth. 

Should, v.n, [ feude, Dutch; yceolban, Saxon ] 

1. I his is a kind of auxiliary verb ufed in the conjunctive 
mood, of which the fignification is not eafily fixed. 

2 . I Should go. It is my bulinefs or duty to go. 

3 - If I Shou 1. o go. if it happens that I go. 

4. Thou Should'st go. Thou oughteft to go. 

5. If thou Should’$t go. If it happens that thou goeft. 

6. The fame fignifications are found in all the other perfons An¬ 
gular and plural. 

Let not a defperate a&ion more engage you 
T han fafety Jhouid. Ben. 'John/on’s Catiline. 

Some praifes come of good wiflies and refpeCts, when by 
telling men what they are, they reprefent to them what they 
Jhouid be. • Bacon. 

To do thee honour I will (hed their blood. 

Which the juft laws, if I were fauitlcfs, Jhouid. Waller. 

So fubjcCls love juft kings, or fo they Jhouid. Dryden. 

I conclude, that things arc not as they Jhouid be. Swift. 

7. Should A proverbial phrafe of flight contempt or irony. 

I he girls look upon their father as a down, and the boys 
think their mother no better than (he Jhouid be. Addijoit. 

S. 'I here is another fignification now little in ufe, in which 
/ould has fcarcely any diftindl or explicable meaning. It Jhouid 
he differs in this fenfe very little from it is. 

There is a fabulous narration, that in the northern coun¬ 
tries there Jhouid be an herb that groweth in the likenefs of a 
lamb, and feedeth upon the grafs. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory. 

SHO'ULDER. n.f [j-cubpe, Saxon; /holder, Dutch.] 

1. The joint which conneds the arm to the body. 

I have fecn better faces in my time. 

Than (land on any Jhoulder that 1 fee 
Before me. Shakefpeare. 

If I have lifted up my hand againft the faiherlefs, when I faw 
my help in the gate, then let mine arm fall from my Jbouldcr- 
blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone. Job xxxi. 22. 

It is a fine thing to be carried on mens Jhoulders ; but give 
God thanks that thou art not forced to carry a rich fool upon 
thy Jhoulders, as thofe poor men do. Taylor . 

The head of the Jhoulder -bone being round, isinferted into 
fo (hallow a cavity in the fcapula, that, were there no other 
guards for it, it would be thruft out upon every occafion. Wife. 

2. The upper joint of the foreleg. 

We muft have a Jhoulder of mutton for a property. Shakefp. 
He took occafion, from a /oulder of mutton, to cry up the 
plenty of England. AddiJ’on's Freeholder. 

3. The upper part of the back. 

Emily drefs’d herfelf in rich array ; 

Frefh as the month, and as the morning fair, 

Adown her Jhoulders fell her length of hair, Dryden. 

4: The fnoulders are ufed as emblems of ftrength, or the aCl of 
fupporting. 

Ev’n as thou wilt, fwcet Warwick, let it be; 

For on thy Jhoulders do I build my feat. Shakefp. H. VI. 

The king has cur’d me; and from thefe /oulder s, 

Thefc ruin’d pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would link a navy. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

5. A rifipg part; a prominence. 

When you rivet a pin into a hole, your pin muft have a 
Jh.ulder to it thicker than the hole is wide, that the Jhoulder 
flip not through the hole as well as the (hank. Moxon. 

To Sho'ulder. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pu(h with infolcncc and violence. 

The rolling billows beat the ragged (liore. 

As they the earth would /adder from her feat. Fairy S/iecn. 
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Dudman, a well-known foreland to nu.ft f a jj or . . 

/oulders out the ocean, to (hape the fame a lar«e bofot lT 
tween itfelf. sSurvey*//^ 

. V ou debafe y ourfelf, 

To think of mixing with th’ ignoble herd : 

What, (hall the people know their god-like prince 
Headed a rabble, and profan’d his perlon. 

Shoulder'd with filch ? 


D. 


r.a.; ij. 


Dryden, 


So vaft the navy now at anchor rides. 

That underneath it the prefs’d waters fail. 

And, with its weight, it Jhoulders oft’ the tides. 

Around her numberlefs the rabble flow’d. 

Should’ring each other, crowding for a view. Rowe'sJ. Short 
When Hopkins dies, a thoul’and lights attend 
The wretch, who living lav’d a candle’s end; 

Should’ ring God’s altar a vile image (lands, 

Belies his features, nay extends his hands. p . 

2 . To put upon the (boulder. ^' 

Archimedes’s lifting up Marcellus’s (hips finds little more 
credit than that of the giants Jouldering mountains. Clair 
Sho'ulderbelt. /;. /. [/oulder and let.] A belt that cnm« 
acrofs the (houldcr. 

Thou haft an ulcer, which no leech can heal. 

Though thy broad /oulderbelt the wound conceal. Dr,dot 
Sho'ulderclapber. n.f. [ jhoulder and Jap.] Onewhoafi 
fedts familiarity, or one that mifehiefs privily. 

A fiend, a fury, pitilefs and rough ; 

A back friend, a Jhoulder clapper, one that commands 
The paflages of alleys. Shak. Comedy fErrcuri. 

Sho'uldershotten. aclj. [/adder and fliotj] Strained iii 
the (houlder. 

His horfe waid in the back, and /oulder/ctlen. Shahk 

Sho'ulderslip. n.f. [jhoulder and_////>.] Di(location of the 
(houlder. 

The horfe will take fo much care of himfelf as to come off 
with only a drain or a /oulderfip. Swift. 

To SHOUT, v. n. [A word of which no etymology is known.] 
To cry in triumph or exhortation. 

They Jhouted thrice : what was the iaft cry for ? Sbaltfp. 
Shout unto God with the voice of triumph. Pf. xlviu. 
It is not the voice of them that /out for maftery. Ex. xxxii. 
The /outing for thy fummer fruits and harveft is (alien. If. 

He ftorms and /outs ; but flying bullets now 
To execute his rage appear too flow : 

They mifs, or fweep but common louls away; 

For fuch a lofs Opdam his life muft pay. JValltr. 

There had been nothing but howlings and /outing, of poor 
naked men, belabouring one another with fnagged (ticks. Alert. 
All clad in (kins of bealis the jav’lin bear. 

And (hrieks and Jhoutings rend the fuff’ring air. 

What hinders you to take the man you love? 

The people will be glad, the foldier j.bout ; 

And Bertran, though repining, will be aw’d. Dryden. 
Shout, n.f. [from the verb.] A loud and vehement cry of 
triumph or exhortation. 

Thanks, gentle citizens: 

This general applaufe, and chearfu] /bout. 

Argues your wifdom and your love to Richard. Sbak/fpean. 
The Rhodians, feeing the enemy turn their back.*, gaiea 
great /out in derifion. Knolles's IJiftory of the Turd. 

Then he might have dy’d of all admir’d, 

And his triumphant foul witli /cuts expir’d. Dryden. 

Sho'uter. n.J. [from /out.] He who fliouts. 

A peal of loud applaufe rang out. 

And thinn’d the air, ’till even the birds fell down 
Upon the /outers beads. Dryden's Cltomcr.tu 

To SHOW. v. a. pret. /-wed and /own-, part, paf I. Jhmx. 

[ pccapan, Saxon; fehewen, Dutch. This word is frequently 
written /ew ; but lince it is always pronounced and often 
written Jhow, which is favoured hkewife by the Dutch Jcbtmn, 

I have adjufted the orthography to the pronunciation.] 

1. To exhibit to view. 

If I do feign, 

O let me in my prefent wildnefs die, 

And never live to /ew th’ incredulous word 
The noble change that I have purpofed. Shake/, fl.ly 
Shew me a token for good, that they which hate me may ' l -' 
it. Pf lxxxvi. * 7 ; 

Wilt thou /ew wonders to the dead ? Shall the dead ari!- 
and praife thee? Pf Ixxxviii. |Ci 

Men (hould not take a charge upon them that they are no: 
fit for, as if finging, dancing, and /ewing of tricks, " T[ - 
qualifications for a governor. LEJlronJ- 

2. To give proof of; to prove. 

This I urge to /ow 

Invalid that which thee to doubt it mov’d. /ill- 1 - 

I’ll to the citadel repair, , 

And /ow my duty by my timely care. n/' 

. Achates’ diligence his duty Jhows. Dry** 11, 

3. To publilh ; to make publick; to proclaim. , 

Ye are a chofen generation, that yc (hould /ew forth 
praifes of him who hath called you out of darknefs. J q 


Dryden. 
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j. To make known. 

1 raifed thee up to /ew in thee my power. Ex. ix. 16. 
I (hall no more fpeak in proverbs, but /ew you plainly of 
the Father. Jo. xvi. 25. 

Nothing wants but that thy (hape may /ow 
Thv inward fraud. Milton. 

5. To point the way ; to dirc£h 

She taking him for fome cautious city patient, that came for 
privacy, /ews him into the dining-room. Sw.ft. 

6 . i o offer; to afford. 

To him that is afllidfed, pity (hould be fiiewed from his 
friend. Job. vi. t4. 

Felix, willing to /ew the Jews a pleafure, left Paul bound. 

Adis xxiv. 27. 

Thou (halt utterly deftroy them; make no covenant with 
them, nor /ew mercy, unto them. Deutr. vii. 2. 

7. To explain ; to expound. 

Forai’much as knowledge and /ewing of hard fentences, 
and diffolving of doubts, were found in the fame, Daniel let 
him be called. Dan. v. 12. 

8. To teach; to tell. 

I’m fent to /ow thee what (hall come. Milton. 

To Show. v. n. 

1. To appear; to look; to be in appearance. 

She /rws a body rather than a life, 

A ftatue than a brother. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Juft fuch (he /trws before a riling ftorm. Dryden. 

Still on we prefs; and here renew the carnage, 

So great, that, in the ftream, the moon /ow'd purple. 

Philips. 

2 . Jo have appearance. 

My lord of York, it better /ow’d with you. 

When that your flock afl’embled by the bell, 

Encircled you to hear with rev’rencc 
Your expofition on the holy text, 

I han now to fee you here an iron man, 

Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum, Shah. Henry IV. 
Snow. n.f. [from the verb.] 

l. A fpcclacle; fomething publickly expofed to view for money. 

I do not know what (he may produce me; but, provided it 


ir. 


12 


10. Pomp; magnificent fpeflacle. 

As for triumphs, mafks, feafts, and fuch /ews, men need 
not be put in mind of them. Bacon. 

Phantoms; not realities. 

What you faw was all a fairy /aw ; 

And all thofe airy (hapes you now behold. 

Were human bodies once. Dryden. 

Reprefentative adlion. 

FJorio was fo overwhelmed with happinefs, that he could 
not make a reply, butexprefied in dumb jhow thofe fentiments 
of gratitude that were too big for utterance. Addifon. 

Sho'wbread, or Shewbread. n.f. [/ow and bread.] Amongthe 
Jews, they thus called loaves of bread that the prieft of the week 
put every Sabbath-day upon the golden table, which was in the 
lan£tum before the Lord. They were covered with leaves of 
gold, and were twelve in number, reprefenting the twelve 
tribes of Ifrael. They ferved them up hot, and at the (ame 
time took away the ftalc ones, and which could not be eaten 
but by the prieft alone. This offering was accompanied with 


AddiJ'on. 
Arbut knot. 


Milton. 


be a /ow, I (hall be very well fatisfied. 

The d warf kept the gates of the Jhow room 

2. Superficial appearance. 

Mild hcav’n 

Difapproves that care, though wife in /ow, 

That with fuperfluous burden loads the day. 

3. Oftentatious difplay. 

Nor doth his grandeur and majeftick /ow 
Of luxury, though call’d magnificence. 

Allure mine eye. _ Milton's Par. Regain’d. 

stand before her in a golden dream; 

Set all the pleafurcs of the world to /ow. 

And in vain joys let her loofe fpirits flow. Dryden. 

The radiant fun 

Sends from above ten thoufand bleffings down, 

Wor is he fet fo high for /ow alone. Granville. 

^cver was a charge, maintained with fuch a /ow ofgravityi 

■ i'? h " r '»“"«»"■ Acrid. 

»• Ubjcct attradhng notice. } 

I he city itfelf makes the nobleftyfcozu of any in the world • 
ie houfes are mod of them painted on the outfide, fo that 


-- — 

tney look extremely gay and lively. 

5 * Splendid appearance. 

Jefus, rifing from his grave, 

Spoil'd principalities and pow’rs, triumph’d 
Jn open Jhow, and with afeenfion bright 
Captivity led captive. 
b - Semblance; likenefs. 

V v hcn dcviJs will their blacked fins put on, 
hey do fuggeft at firft with heav’nlyyW Shak. Otheh 
Tn a H h , rou S h P afsd tl’e midft unnrark’d, 

- Sn r P Iebcian an g eI militant. 

/• Specioufncfs; plaufibility. M,tton ' 

«he fnrdT* ° f E 'j cc ^ iel , havc f °mcyfc ow in them; for there 

K'SS* C Lc r"-’ ““ haJ 

miniSk P r™n, che.r J.gn.ty, and r„ „ i„ in r„i„, 
I he kindred ol the (lain forgive the deed • 

Shall 1 ! 1 1 C ‘ r ° Z 'J ,Iunc ■ -hlat. your words be Kur.lt 

Wrelch that ! am, yoS^ 


AddiJ'on. 


Milton. 


!to. 


it. 

. youryw is 

Fierce was' die fight on the proud Belgians fide ^ 


ft,,. . , LI| eyiciuom lought before; 

And f rrM ^7 their own vain Soafts were ty’d 

emit , d J vLw7 ™’ 

TLo , hav ? a * etter yrom her; 

mirt i whereof's lo larded with mv matter 
T a neither fingly can be m a„if, Hed? 
w 'thout the / elvvf both. ' , r 

? obakefp. 


Dryden. 


ware. 


frankincen(e and fait. - Calmtt. 

Set upon the table /rwbread before me. Ex. xxv. 30. 
SHOWER, n.f [feheure, Dutch.] 

1. Rain either moderate or violent. 

If the boy have not a woman’s gift. 

To rain a /ower of commanded tears. 

An onion will do well for fuch a (hift. Shakefpeare. 

T. he ancient cinnamon was, while it grew, the dryeft ; and 
in /owers it profpered word. Bacon. 

2. Storm of any thing falling thick. 

I’ll fet thee in a /ower of gold, and hail 

Rich pearls upon them. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

With /ow’rs of ftones he drives them far away; 

The featuring dogs around at diftancc bay. Pope. 

3. Any very liberal diftribution. 

He and myfelf 

Have travell’d in the great /ower of your gifts, 

And fwectly felt it. Shakefp. Timon . 

To Shower, v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To wet or drown with rain. 

Serve they as a flow’ry verge, to bind 

The fluid (kirts of that fame wat’ry cloud. 

Left it again diffolve, and jbow’r the earth ? Milton. 

The fun more glad imprefs’d his beams. 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 

When God hath /ozv'r’d the earth. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Caefar’s favour, 

'Thztjhow’rs down greatnefs on his friends, will raife me 
To Rome’s firft honours. Addifon’s Cato; 

2. I o pour down: 

I hefc, lull’d by nightingales, embracing dept; 

And on their naked limbs the flow’ry roof 

^ S/j Tn r ’-‘! r ° reS ’ which the morn repair’d. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

3. i o dtftribute or fcatter with great liberality. 

After this fair difeharge, all civil honours having /awered 
on him before, there now fell out great occafion to a&ion. 

™ , //' otton’s Life of the Duke cf Buckingham. 

I o Sho wer. v. n. To be rainy. 

Sho'wery. adj. [from /ower.] Rainy. 

ft, \ hlUy fi r id ; Whcr n the ftubbIe is fet on fire in 

the Jhoivery fcafon, will put forth mufhrooms. Bacon 

Murranus came from Anxur’s /ow’ry height, 
ith ragged rocks and ftony quarries white. 

Seated on hills. T . 

1 he combat thickens, like the ftorm that flies ^ ™ <?J ‘ 

Sho',,?"' WCft oi art! ’ wbtn th e-/Wry winds arife. Addifon, 
SHO \\ ISH, or Showy, adj. [from /ow.] J 

1. Splendid; gaudy. 

magnificent^ 0113 ° f the ^m^c/twi/, and will look 

2. Oftentatious. Swift. 

™Zr° f c W2r ^ ima S inati °ns neglecft folid and fubftantial 
.appinefs for what is Jhowy and fupcrficial. Addifon 

Shown, pret. and part. paff. of To/.tnv. Exhibited. ' 

Shr ° n ma r b / him fcducU ' Milton. 

ohr.ank. I he preterite of /runk. 

unonTt, C K 1 n rCn °t I [ rael Cac not of thc fincwr which /rank 
upon the hollow of the thigh. Gen xxxii 22 

1 fm 2 f E - D ' trcpeaaan, Saxon.] To cut’into 

fma 1 p.eccs. Commonly ufed of cloath or herbs. 

better o^^t. which may be 

Shred! Sj ^ ^ rifc ? 

1. A (mall piece cut off. 

Gold, grown fomewhat churlifli by recovering Is 
more pliant by throwing in /reds of tanned lea Ba od 

With 3*7 ^ UCen > that g a i«’^ 

W th fubtle /reds a trad of land, 

DiJ leave it with acaftlefair 

fo his great anceftor. HlrMbrat. 

Hti 


lili! 
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His panegyrick is made up of half a dozen ftireels , like a 
fchoolboy’s theme, beaten general topicks. Swift. 

A beggar might patch up a garment with fuch Jhreds as the 
world throws away. Pope. 

2. A fragment. 

They faid.they were an hungry; figh’d forth proverbs, 
That hunger broke (tone walls; that dogs mult cat: 

And with thelc finds they vented their complainings. Shak. 

Shreds of wit and fenfelefs rhimes 
Blunder’d out a thoufand times. Swift. 

SHREW. „.f [fclir.yen, German, to clamour ] A peevim, 
malignant, clamorous, fpiteful, vexatious, turbulent woman. 
[It appears in Robot of Gloucefttr, that this word ftgnified an¬ 
ciently anyone perverfc or obitinatc of cither lex.] 

There dede of hem vor hunger a thoufand and mo. 

And yat nolde the ferewen to none pes go. Robert ofGloucejicr. 

Be merry, my wife has all; 

For women are Jhrcws both fhort and tall. Shah. IP. IV. 
By this reckoning he is more Jhrcw than (he. Shakefpearc. 
A man had got a Jhnw to his wife, and there could be no 
quiet in the houfe for her. L' Eft range. 

Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did (hew, 

And ev’ry feature fpoke aloud the Jhrcw. Dryden. 

Every one of them, who is a Jhrew in domeftick life, is 
now become a fcold in politicks. Addif. Freeholder. 

Shrewd, adj. [Contracted from Jhrewedd\ 

1. Having the qualities of a (hrew; malicious; troublcfomc; 
mifehievous. 

Her elded fider is fo curd and Jhrewd, 

That ’till the father rids his hands of her. 

Your love mud live a maid. Shakefpeare. 

2 . Malicioufly dy; cunning; more artful than good. 

It was a Jhrcwd faying of the old monk, that two kind of 
prifons would ferve for all offenders, an inquifition and a bed¬ 
lam: if any man fhould deny the being of a God, and % the im¬ 
mortality of the foul, fuch a one (hould be put into the fird, as 
being a defperate heretick; but if any man (hould profefs to 
believe thefe things, and yet allow himfelf in any known 
wickednefs, fuch a one fhould be put into bedlam. Tillotfou. 

A fpiteful faying gratifies fo many little paflions, that it 
meets with a good reception ; and the man who utters it is 
looked upon as a Jhrewd fatirid. Addifon. 

Corruption proceeds from employing thofc who have 
the chara£icr of Jhrcwd worldly men, indcad of fuch as have 
had a liberal education, and trained up in virtue. Addifon. 

3. Bad; ill-betokening. 

Scarce any man paffes to a liking of fin in others, but by 
fird praflifing it himfelf; and confequentiy we may take it 
for a Jhrewd indication, and fign, whereby to judge of thofe 
who have finned with too much caution, to fuffer the world 
to charge fins direCtly upon their convention. South’s Scrm. 

4. Painful; pinching; dangerous ; mifehievous. 

Every of this number. 

That have endur’d Jhrewd nights and days with us. 

Shall fharc the good of our returned fortune. Shakefpearc. 
When a man thinks he has a fervant, he finds a traitor that 
cats his bread, and is readier to do him a mifehief, and a 
jhrewd turn, than an open adveifary. South’s Sermons. 

No enemy is fo dcfpicable but he may do a body a Jhrewd 
turn. L'Ejlrange. 

Shre'wdly. adv. [from Jhrcwd. ] 

1. Mifchicvoufly ; dtdruciively. 

This pradice hath mod Jhrewdly pad upon thee. Shakefp. 
At Oxford, his youth and want of expeticncc in maritime 
fervice, had fomewhat been frcwdly touched, even before the 
fluices of popular liberty were fet open. IVotton. 

2. Vexatiouffy. It is ufed commonly of flight mifehief, or in 
ironical expreffion. 

The obdinate and fchifmatical are like to think them- 
felves Jhrewdly hurt, forfooth, by being cut off from that body 
which they choofe not to be of. South's Sermons. 

This lad allufion rubb’d upon the fore; 

Yet feem’d (he not to winch, tho' Jhrewdly pain’d. Dryden. 

3. W ith *drong fufpicion. 

Four per cent, encreafes not the number of lenders; as 
any man at fird hearing will ftirewdly fufpeCt it. Locke. 

Shre wdness, n.f [from Jhrewd .] 

1. Sly cunning ; archnefs. 

Her garboilcs, which not wanted JhrewdneJs of policy too, 
did you too much difquiet. Shakefpearc. 

The neighbours round admire his Jhrewdnefs, 

For fongs of loyalty and lewdnefs. Swift. 

2. Mifchicvoufnefs; petulance. 

Sh R e'wish. adj. [from Jhrew.] Having the qualities of a (hrew; 
Iroward; petulantly clamorous. 

Angelo, you mud excufeus; 

My wife is JhrewiJh when I keep not hours. Shakefpearc. 

Shre'wishly. adv. [from JhrewiJh. J Petulantly; peevifhly; 
clamoroufly; frowardly. 

He fpeaks very Jhrewifldy ; one would think his mother’s 
milk were fcarce out of him. Shakefpearc. 
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Shrr'wishness, n.f. [from JhrewiJh ] Thequalitic- ofafh 
frowardnefs; petulance; clamoroufnefs. 

I have no gift in JhrewiJhnefs , 

I am a right maid for my cowardice; 

Let her not drike me. r 

Shre'wmoOSE. n.f. fycpcapa, Saxon.] A moufe 0 f uS 
the bite is generally luppofcJ venomous, and to which Vui 
tradition afligns fuch malignity, that (he is faid to lan-cf 
foot over which (lie runs. 1 am informed that all thefe ' 
ports are calumnious, and that her feet and teeth are eoua^ 
harmlcfs with thofe of any other little moufe. Our anceft ' 
however looked on her with fuch terrour, that thev ° S 
fuppofed to have given her name to a Raiding woman wh^ 
for her venom they call a ftirew. 

To Shriek, v. n. [ftcrieger, Danifli; fcricciolare, Italian l 
To cry out inarticulately with anguilh or honour- t 
feream. 

On top whereof ay dwelt the ghadly owl. 

Shrieking his baleful note. p a e> t 

It was the owl that Jhriek’d , the fatal belman ^ 
Which gives the denied good-night. Shakcfwar, 

Were I the ghod that walk’d, * ' 

I’d Jhriek, that even your ears (hould rift to hear me. Shat 
In a dreadful dream 
I faw my lord fo near dedruclion, 

Then J/iriek’t myfclf awake. Denham 

Hark ! Peace! 

At this (h e Jhriek’d aloud; the mournful train 
Eccho’d her grief. Dryden’s Knight’s Tale 

Why did you Jhriek out? Dryden s Spanijh Fryar’ 

Shriek, n.f. [ Jnneg , Danifli; fcriccio, Italian.] An inaracu-’ 
late cry of anguilh or horrour. 

Una hearing evermore 
His rueful Jhritks and groanings, often tore 
Her guiltlcfs garments, and her golden hair. 

For pity of his pain. Fa. fytat. 

Time has been my fenfes wou’d have cool'd, 

T0 hear a night Jhriek, and my fell of hair 

Wou’d at a difrnal treatife toufe and dir 

As life were in’t. Shakefpearc' s Macbeth. 

The corps of Almon, and the red are (hown, 

Shrieks , clamours, murmurs, fill the frighted town. Dryi 
Shrift, n.f. [ ycipr, Saxon.] Confcffion made to a pried. 
A word out of ufc. 

Off with 

Bernardine’s head : I will give a prefent Jhrift, 

And will advife him for a better place. Shakefptan. 

My lord fliall never red; 

I’ll watch him tame, and talk him out: 

His bed fliall feem a fchool, his board a Jhrift. Sbalejp, 
The duke’s commands were abfolute. 

Therefore my lord, addrefs you to your Jhrift, 

And be yourfelf; for you mud die this indant. Riive. 
Sh RIGHT, for ftirieked. Spenfer. 

SHRILL. [A word fuppofed to be made per onomatopwiam , in 
imitation of the thing exprefl'cd, which indeed it images very 
happily.] Sounding with a piercing, tremulous, or vibratory 
found. 

Thy hounds (hall make the welkin anfwer them, 

And fetch ftirill echoes from the hollow earth. Sliakefpcare. 

I have heard 

The cock that is the trumpet to the morn. 

Doth with his lofty and Jhrill founding throat 
Awake the god of day. Shakefpeart’s Hamlet. 

Have I fall’n. 

From the dread fummit of this chalky bourn! 

Look up a height, the Jhrill gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shaktjpearc's K. Lear. 

Upfprings the lurk. 

Shrill voic’d and loud, the meffenger of morn. Tbomfcn. 
To Shrill, v. n. [from the adjective.] To pierce the ear 
with (harp and quick vibrations of found. 

The fun of all the world is dim and dark; 

O heavy herfe. 

Break we our pipes that Jhrill'd as loud as lark, 

O careful verfe. Sptrfcr- 

Hark how the minffrels ’gin to Jhrill aloud 
Their merry mufick that refounds from far. 

The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling crowd 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. Spoiler. 

A Jhrilling trumpet founded from on high. 

And unto battle bade thcmfelves addrefs. Shakejpcote. 

Here, no clarion’s Jhrilling note 
The mufe’s green retreat can pierce; 

The grove, from noify camps remote, 

Is only vocal with my verfe. Fenton's Ode to LcraCjOV.fr- 
The females round, _ 

Maids, wives, and matrons mix a Jhrilling found. • 
Siiri'lly. adv. [from Jhrill.] With a Ihrill noife. ... 

Shrillness, n.f. [from Jhrill.] The quality of being (hr 1 • 

Shrimp- 
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Shrimp [ februmfe, a wrinkle, German ; fryt«p c , Da- 

1. AJmall crnftaceous vermiculated fifli. 

Of (hcll-filh there are wrivlklzs,Jhrimps, crabs. Carew. 
Hawks and gulls can at a great height fee mice on the 
earth, and Jin imps in the waters. Derham. 

2. A little wrinkled man ; a dwarf. In contempt. 

It cannot be, this weak and writhled Jhrhr.p 
Should ftrike fuch terrour in his enemies. IShalefpeare. 

He hath found, 

Within the ground. 

At lafl, no Jhrimp, 

Whereon to imp 

His jolly club. . Den. jfohnfon. 

Shrine, n.f. [j-cin, Saxon ; fcrinhtm, Latin.] A cafe in which 
fouiething facred is reported. 

You living powers enclos’d in (lately ftirine 
Of. growing trees; you rural gods that wield • 

Your feepters here, if to your cares divine 
A voice may come, which troubled foul doth yield. Sidney. 
All the world come 

To kifs this Jhrine, this mortal breathing faint. Sliakefpcare. 
Come offer at my Jhrine and I will help thee. Shakefp. 
They often plac’d 

Within his fandlu’ry itfelf their ftirines , 

Abominations! and with curfed things 

His holy rites profan’d. Milton. 

Falling on his knees before her Jhrir.e, 

He thus implor’d her pow’r. Dryden. 

I. overs arc in rapture at the name of their fair idol; they 
lavifli out all their iriccnfe upon that ftirine, and cannot bear 
the thought of admitting a bicmifli therein. Watts. 

To Shrink, v.n. preterite, I Jhrunk , or Jhrank ; participle, 
Jhrunken. [j-q-.inon, Saxon.] 

j. To contract itfelf into lefs room ; to fhrivcl; to be drawn to¬ 
gether by lbmc internal power. 

But to be ffiil hot fummer’s tantlings, and 

The Jhrinking ilaves of winter. Shakefpearc's Cymbcline. 

I am a feribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment, and againft this fire 
Do I far ink up. Shakefpearc's K. John. 

I have not found that water, by mixture of aftics, will 
Jhrink or draw into lefs room. Bacon s Nat. Hijlory. 

lll-weav’d ambition how much art thou ftirur.k ! 

When that this body did contain a fpirit, 

A kingdom for it was too fmall a bound : 

But now two paces of the vilejft earth 
Is room enough. 

1 o withdraw as from danger. 

The noife encreafes. 

She comes, and feeble nature now I find 
Shrinks back in danger, and forfiikcs my mind 
Am i become fomonfirous, fo disfigur’d. 

That nature (lands agaft ; 

And the fair light which gilds this new made orb. 

Shorn of his beams, J,’brinks in. 

Love is a plant of the mod tender kind. 

That Jhrinks and Crakes with ev’ry ruffling wind. Grams. 
All fibres have a contra&ile power, whereby they fliorten ; 
as appears if a fibre be cut tranfverfly, the ends Jhrink, and’ 
make the wound gape. Arbuthnot. 

rhilofophy that touch’d the heav’ns before. 

Shrinks to her hidden caufe, and is no more. Pope. 

5. To exprefs fear, horrour, or pain, by flirugging, or con- 
trading the body. 

There is no particular object fo good, but it may have 
the (hew of fome difficulty or unpleafant quality annexed to 
u, in rcfpect whereof the will ma y Jhrink and decline it. Hooker. 

. The morning cock crew loud. 

And at the found it Jhrunk in hafle away, 

And vaniih'd from our fight. Shakefpearc's Hamlet. 

1 ll embrace him with a foldier’s arm. 

That he (hall Jhrink under my courtefy. Sliakefpcare. 

" “ c, i ‘ lc walks, he moves like an engine, 

T A r d I M e S , round beforc his fading. Shakefpearc. 

• I o tall back as from danger. 

Many Jhrink, which at the firft would dare. 

And be the foremoft men to execute. Daniel's Civil War 

1 laugh, when thofe who at the fpcar arc bold 

And vent’rous, if that fail them, Jhrink and fear 

T .o em!ure exile, ignominy, bond's. Miltnn 

sold 3 0 X a r U( ’°T* himr f - t0 niS ' U thofe firft mot ions to 
U 7 ox ft>riabngs of his confcience from evil, confcience will 

y ThTflFT JU a,U U . nCOnCCrncd ’ Sauth ’ s Sermons. 

I lie fly Jhrunk upward with unufual dread 

And trembling Tyber div’d beneath his bed. * r> n .v.„ 

1 he gold-fraught veffel which mad tempefls beat ‘ 

He fees now vainly make to his retreat; 

And W h cn from far the tenth wave docs appear, 

Shnnks up in filent joy, that he’s not there. 


2 . 


Shakefpearc. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
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The fires but faintly lick’d their prey, 

Then loath’d their impious food, and would have Jhrunk 
away. Dryden. 

Fall on: behold a noble bead at bay. 

And the vile hutnfmen Jhrink. Dryden. 

Inuring children to fuller fome pain, without Jhrinking , is 
a way to gain firmnefs and courage. Locke. 

What happier natures Jhrink at with affright, 

The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pope. 

To Shrink, v. a. participle pad Jhrunk, Jhrank, ox Jhrunken. 
To make to (brink. Not in ufe. 

O mighty (Jrefar! d’oft thou lye fo low? 

Arc all thy conquefts, glories, triumphs, fpoils, 

Shrunk to this little mealurc ? Shakefpeare. 

The fixth age fliifts 
Into the lean and llipper’d pantaloon. 

His youthful hofe well fav’d, a world too wide 
For his" Jhrunk (hank. Shakefpeare. 

If he lefiens the revenue, he will alfo Jhrink the necef- 
fity : Taylor. 

Keep it from coming too long, left it (hould Jhrink the corn 
in meafure. Mo:timet. 

Shrink, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Corrugation; contraction into lefs compafs. 

There is, in this, a crack, which feems a Jhrink, or con¬ 
traction in the body (ince it was firft formed. Woodward. 
2- Contradtion of the body from fear or horrour. 

'I his pubiick death, receiv’d with fuch a chear. 

As not a figh, a look, a Jhrink bewrays 
I he lead felt touch of adegenerous fear. Daniel’s Civ. War. 
Shri'nker. n. J. [from Jhrink.] He who (hrinks. 
Shrievalty, n.f. Corrupted for She'r ff/>lty, which fee. 
To Shrive, v. a. [ycniyan, Saxon.] To hear at confcffion. 
What, talking with a prieft, lord chamberlain ? 

Your friends at Pomfrct they do need a prieft. 

Your honour hath no Jhriving work in hand. Shakefpeare. 
Ho Jhrives this woman, 

Elfe ne’er could he fo long protraft his fpecch. Shakefp. 
If he had the condition of a faint, and the complexion of 
a devil, I had rather he (hould Jhrive me than wive me. Shak. 
Shrive but their title, and their moneys poize, 

A laird and twenty pence pronounc’d with noife. 

When conftru’d but for a plain yeoman go. 

And a good fober two pence, and well fo. Cleavcland. 
To Shri vel, v. n. [febrompe'en, Dutch.J To contract itfelf 
■ into wrinkles. 

Leaves, if they Jhrivel and fold up, give them drink. Evel. 
If (he fmellcd to the freflieft nofegay, it would Jhrivel and 
wither as it had been blighted. Arbuthnot. 

lobHRiVEL. v. a. To contra< 5 I into wrinkles. 

He burns the leaves, the fcorching blaft invades 
7 he tender corn, and Jhrivels up the blades. Dryden. 

When, the fiery funs too fiercely play, 

AndySr/Wd herbs on with’ring Items decay. 

The wary ploughman, on the mountain’s brow. 


Dryden. 


Shakefp. 


Undams his watry (lores. 

Shriver. n.f. [from Jhrive J A confeflor. 

The ghoftly father now hath done his flirifr. 

When he was made a Jhriver ’twas for fliife. 

Shroud. «. f. [j-cjiut>, Saxon. 

1. Afhelter; a cover. 

It would warm his fpirits. 

To hear from me you had left Antony, 

And put yourfelf under his jb. oud, the univerfal land- 

p " r '. _ , Shakefp. Ant, and deep. 

By me inverted with a vail of clouds. 

And (waddled, as new-born, in fable Jhrouds, 

I or thefe a receptacle I defign’d. San Its 

The winds 

Blow moift and keen, (battering the graceful locks 
Of thefe fair fpreadtng trees ; which bids us feek 
Some better Jhroud, fome better warmth, to cheri(h 

2 Thp'd '*® b# benumb’d. M,lion’s Paradife Loft. 

2. I he drefs of the dead ; a winding-fheet. 

Now the wafted biandsdo glow; 

Whilft the fcreech owl fcrecching loud. 

Puts the wretch that lies in woe° 

I n remembrance of a jhroud. 

3 - ^ ro P e s. It feems to be taken 

fails. 


Shakcfeare. 
fometimes for the 


Drydt 


ten. 


I turned back to the mart of the (hip; there I found nw 
fword among fome of the Jhrouds. ..., Y 

T he vifitation of the winds, U ‘‘Y’ 

W ho take the ruffian billows by the top. 

Curling their monftrous heads, and hanging them 
W.th dcafning clamours in the (lipp’ry Jhrouds 
Tte wuh the hurley dea.h itfelf aiLY 6Wre„e 

f he tackle of my heart is crackt and burnt; ^ 

And all the /trends wherewith my life (hould fail 
Arc turned to one little hair. ' . 

-.a o kukt t peare. 

24 A A wcacher- 
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A weather-beaten veflel holds 

Glddly the port, tho’ P rends and tAlcle torn. Milton. 

The flaming prouds fo dreadful did appear, 

All judg’d a wreck could no proportion bear. Dry den. 

The cries of men arc mix’d with rattling prouds. 

Sens dafli on Teas, and clouds encounter clouds. Dryden. 

He fummons ftrait his denizens of air ; 

I he lucid fquadrons round the fails repair: 

Soft o’er the Jhrouds aerial whifpers breathe, 

That feetn’d but zephyrs. Popt. 

To Shroud, v.a. [from the noun.] 
j To fhclter; to cover from danger. 

Under your beams I will me fafiely proud. Fa. Queen. 
He got himfclf with his fellows to the town of Mege, in 
hope to Jbr:ud himfeif, until fuch tittle as the rage of the people 
were appealed. Knelled s Hi/l. of the Turks. 

The governors of Coffu catlfed the fuburbs, which were 
very great, to be plucked down, for fear that the Turks proud- 
lug themfclv'es in them, (hould with more cafe beficge the 
town. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

One of thefe trees, with all his young ones, may proud 
four hundred horfemen. Ra eight 

Befides the faults men commit, with this immediate avowed 
afpect upon tin ir religion, there are others which fiily proud 
thcmfclves under the (kirt of its mantle. Decay of Piety. 

So Venus, from prevailing Greeks did proud 
The hope of Rome, and fav d him in a cloud. Waller. 

2. To drefs for the grave. 

If I die before thee proud me 
Tn one of thefe fame fhcets. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

The antient Egv ptian mummies were prouaed in a number 
of folds of linen, befmeared with gums, like ferecloth. Bacon. 
Whoever comes to proud me, do not harm 
That fubtile wreath of hair about mine arm. Donne. 

3. To clothe j to drefs. 

4. To cover or conceal. 

That fame evening, when all preuded were 
In carclcfs fleep, all, without care or fear. 

They fell upon the flock. Spcnfr. 

Under this thick-grown brake we’ll proud ourfelves. 
For through this land anon the deer will come. 

And in this covert will we make our (land. 

Culling the principal. Sbakefprare': Hen. VI. 

Moon, flip behind feme cloud: fome tempeft rife. 

And blow out all the ftars that light the (kies. 

To Proud my (hamc. Dryden. 

Thither the loud tumultuous winds refort, 

And on the mountain keep their boift’rous court. 

That in thick fhow’rs her rocky fummit Prouds, 

And darkens all the broken view with clouds. Adaifon. 
e. To defend ; to protect. 

To Shroud, v. n. To harbour; to take flicker. 

If your flray attendance be yet lodg’d, 

Or proud within thefe limits, 1 lhall know 
Ere morrow wake. Milton. 

Shro'vetide. \ n -f [from prove, the preterite of/ftmv.] 
Shro'vetuespay. j The time of confcflion; the day be¬ 
fore Afb-wedncfday or Lent, on which anciently they went to 
confeflion. 

At Provetide to fliroving. Tujfcr. 

Shru 3 . n. f. [j-cp.ibbe, Saxon.] 

1. A bufh ; a fmall tree. 

Trees generally (hoot up in one great ftem or body; and 
then at a good diftancc from the earth fpread into branches; 
thus goofeberries and currans are prubs-, oaks and cherries 
are trees. Locke. 

He came unto a gloomy glade. 

Cover’d with boughs and Prubs from hcav’n’s light. Fa. Q. 

Th’ humble ptubunA bufli with frizled hair. Milton. 
All might have been as well brufliwood and pruks. Mote. 
Comedy is a reprefentation of common life, in low fubjects, 
and is a kind of juniper, a prub belonging to the fpccies of 
tedar. Dryden. 

I’ve liv’d 

Amidft thefe woods, gleaning from thorns and prubs 
A wretched fuflcnance. Audifon. 

2. [A cant word.] Spirit, acid, and fugar mixed. 

SttHU'iinv. adj. [from prub.] 

1. Refembling a fhrub. 

Plants appearing weathered, fr.rulby and curled, are the 
effects of immoderate wet. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

2. Full of flirubs; bufliy. 

Gentle villager. 

What readieft way would bring me to that place ? 

Due weft it rifes from this Jbrubby point. Adi.tin. 

On that cloud-piercing hill 
Plinlimmon, the goats theif’ Jbrubky browze 
Gnaw pendent. Philips. 

ToShrugg. v. n. [febridev , Dutch’, to tremble.] To c*- 
prefs horror or diflatisfaftion by motion of the (boulders or 
whole body. 


Cltavdand. 

Hudibras. 


I.ike a fearful deer that looks moft about when he com 
to the beft feed, with a prugging kind of tremor through !>l 
her principal parts, flie gave thefe words. 1 

The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of fo*' 
ging come over her body like the twinkling of theliX 
among the fixed ftars. Sidh 

Be quick, thou wert beft *” “ 

To anfwer other bulinefs; Prug'Jl thou malice ? Shaieft 
He grins, fmacks, prugs, and fuch an itch endures ’ 
As prentices or fchool-boys which do know 
Of fome gay fport abroad, yet dare not go. 

They grin, they Jbrug, 

They bow, they fnarl, they fcratch, they hu*. 

To Shrug, v. a. To contratft or draw up. ° 

He Prugs his fhoulders when you talk of fecurities. Addifd 
Zealots will Prug up their fhoulders. Blount 

He prug’d his fturdy back. 

As if he felt his fhoulders ake. Hudibras 

Shrug, n.f. [from the verb.] A motion of the fhoulders 
ufually expreffing difiike or averfion. 

And yet they ramble not to learn the mode, 

How to be dreft, or how to lifp abroad, 

To return knowing in the Spanifh prug. 

As Spaniards talk in dialogues. 

Of heads and fhoulders, nods and Prugs. 

Put on the critick’s brow, and fit 
At Will’s, the puny judge of wit. 

A nod, a prug , a fcornful finile. 

With caution us’d may ferve a while. 

Shrunk.. The preterite and part, paflive of prink. 

Leaving the two friends alone, I/fr/wi* afide to the Banquet¬ 
ing houfe where the pitftures were. Sidney. 

The wicked prunk for fear of him, and all the workers of 
iniquity were troubled. 1 Maccabees. 

Shru'nken. The part, paflive of Prink. 

She weighing the decaying plight. 

And prunken finews of her chofen knight; 

Would not a while her forward courfe purfue. Fa. Queer,. 
If there were taken out of mens minds, vain opinions, it 
would leave the minds of a number of men, poor Prunken 
things, full of melancholy. Boor,. 

To Shu'dder. v. a. [fehuddren , Dutch.] To quake with 
fear, or with averfion. 

All tire other paflions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and rafh embrac’d defpair, 

And Pueld’ring fear. Shakefpeare. 

The fright was general; but the female band 
With horror pudel's ing on a heap they run. Dryden. 

I love,—alas ! J pitdder at the name. 

My blood runs backward, and my fault’ring tongue 
Sticks at the found. Smith, 

Caefar will fhrink to hear the words thou uttcr’ft, 

And pudder in the midft of all his conquefts. Addiftn. 

Youth’s bold courage cools. 

Each pudd'ring owns the genius of the fchools. Dtended. 

To Shuffle, v.a. [yyycling, Saxon, a buftlc, a tumult.J 
1. To throw into diforder; to agitate tumultuoufly, fo as that 
one thing takes the place of another ; to confufe; to throw 
together tumultuoufly. 

When the heavens puffle all in one. 

The torrid, with the frozen zone, 

Then, fybil, thou and I will greet. Cleavehnd. 

From a new Puffing and difpofition of the component 
particles of a body, might not nature compofe a body difTolub-e 
in water. 

In moft things good and evil li 0puffed, and thruft up to¬ 
gether in a confuted heap; and it is ftudy which mull draw 
them forth and range them. South's SertrM'-. 

When lots are piffled together in a lap or pitcher, 
reafon can a man have to prefume, that he fhall draw a white 
ftone rather than a black. South’s S/mvti. 

A glimpfe of moonfhine fheath’d with red, 

A pvffld, fullen and unceriain light 
That dances thro’ the clouds and {huts again. Dryden. 
Children (hould not lofe the confideration of human r.atute 
in the Puffings of outward conditions. The more they h 2U ’’ 
the better humoured they (hould be taught to be. if 1. 
We (hall in vain, puffing the little money we have rom . 
one another’s hands, endeavour to prevent our wants; 
of trade will quickly wafte all the remainder. ' 

Thefe vapours foon, miraculous event, 

Shuffl'd by chance, and mix’d by accident. ED.'-"- •• 
Shuffl’d and entangl'd in their race, , . . 

They clafp each other. 

He has puffed the two ends of the fentcnce together, 3 
hy taking out the middle, makes it fpeakjuft as he w0 
lave ir. ’ f Z 

*Tis in no wife ftrange that fuch a one fhnuld bel?c*c> 
things were blindly Puffed and hurled about in the ''' r fj 
that the elements were at conftant ftrife with each other.« 
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2 To remove, or put by with fome artifice or fraud. 

1 can no other anfwer make, but thanks; 

And oft good turns 

Are pufjicd oft with fuch uncurrent pay. Shakefpeare. 

Her mother. 

Mow firm for draft or Caius, hath appointed 
That he (hall likewife puffe her away. Shakefpeare. 

If anv thing hits, we take it to ourfelves; if it mifearries; 
vecpujjie it oft to our neighbours. L’Eflrange. 

It was contrived by your enemies, and puffed into the 
papers that were feiz’d. L'ryd. n. 

if, when a child is queftioned for any thing, he perfifts to 
puffe it off with a fallhood, he muft be chaftil'ed. Locke. 
To (hake > t0 divert. 

In that fleep of death, what dreams may come. 

When we have fiujfled off this mortal coil, 

Muft give us paufe. Shakefpeare. 

4. To change the politico of cards with refpeift to each other. 

The motions of puff ing of cards or calling of dice, are 
very light. Bacon. 

We furc in vain the cards condemn, 

Ourfelves both cut and pujf'd them. Prior. 

5. To form tumultuoufly, or traudulently. 

They fent forth their precepts to convent them before a 
court of commifiion, and there ufed to puffe up a fummary 
proceeding bv exam nation, without trial or jury. Bacon. 

He )t eeffed up a peace with the cedar, in which the Burned- 
ans were excluded. Hawel. 

To Shuffle, v. n. 

1. To throw the cards into a new order. 

A (harper both pufies and cuts. L’Ef range. 

Cards we play 

A round or two, when us’d, we throw away. 

Take a fre(h pack, nor i:; it worth our grieving 

■Who cuts or pujjtes with our dirty leaving. Gra vide. 

2. To |lay mean tricks; to pradlifc fraud; to evade fair quef- 
tions. 

1 myfelf, leaving the fear of heaven on the left hand, and 
hiding mine honour in my neceflit , anl fain to puffe. Shck. 

I have nought to do with chat pufjling feet, tnat doubt 
eternally, ahd queflion all things. Glam li e’s hfence. 

1 he crab advifed his companion to give over P fling and 
doubling, and praiftife good faith. L’E/tranee. 

It is an unhappineft that children (hould be fo much ad¬ 
dicted to the humour of fluffing. L’ tjf range. 

It a (toward be fuffered to rub oil, without bringing him to 
a reckoning, fuch a fottifn forbearance will teach him to 
Puffe, and ftrongly tempt him to be a cheat. South. 

I o thefe arguments concerning the novelty of the earth, 
there .ire femnpnfiing excufes made. Bum. Theory of the Earth. 

1 ho’ he durft not directly break his appointment, he made 
many a Puffing excufc. Arbutbnot’s Hijl. ef John Bull. 

3. To flruggle ; to fliift. 

Your life, good mailer. 

Mult pujfe (or itfeif. Shakefpeare s Cytnleline. 

4. i o move with an irregular gait. 

Mincing poetry, 

Fis like the forc’d gait of a f affing flag. Shakefeerr. 

Shuffle, n.f. (from the verb'.] 

1. ■ he act of difordcring things, or making them take confu- 
fcdly the piace of each other. 

(s it not a firmer foundation firt contentmtr t, to believe 
that all tilings were at firft created, and are continually dif- 
pofed for the bell, than that the whole univerfe is mere bund¬ 
ling, nothing cftedled for any purpofe, but all ill-Uvouredlv 
cobled and jumbled together, by the unguided agitation and 
rude Puffe- of matter. Bentley's Sermons. 

i- A trick; an artifice. 

i he gifts of nature arc beyond all (hams and puffin. L'Edr. 

-hu fflecxp. n.J. [ffuffe and cap.] A play at which mo¬ 
ney is fliacc n in a hat. 

He loft his money at chuck farthing, puffccap , and all- 
ours. Ar butboot ■ Hijl of John Bull. 

bHU ffler. „.f [from Puffe.] He who plays tricks orfhuffles. 

bHUFFUNGLY. adv. [from Puffe.] With an irregular gait. 

may go P1 ffiingiy , for 1 was never before walked in 
trammels; yet i (hall drudge and moil at cenftancy, ’till I 
have worn oft the hitching in my pace. Drvden 

* o oh UN. V.a. [aycuman, Saxon! J To avoid ; to decline i 
to endeavour to efcape; to efehew. 

it Conlider de ‘ ith »» itfdf, and nature tcachcth Chrift to faun 

I he lark (puns on lofty boughs to build, 

Her humble neft lies filent in the field. Wader 

f^irds and beads can fly their foe: 
chanticleer, who never faw a fox, 

1 « Pun'd him as a fa.lor fum the rocks. Dryden 

'-ato wid train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds: do butobfei ve him well, 
l koul t fun misfortunes, or thou’lt learn to bear them. Addif. 


SHU 

Shu nless, adj. [from pun ] Inevitable; unavoidable. 

Alone he enter’d 

The m rtal gate of the city, which lie painted 

With Pun f deftiiiy. Slakejveare's Conohmis. 

Tb Shut. v. a. preterite, 1 put ; part; paflive, put [yci-rao, 
Saxon ; fehutten , Dutch ] t 

1. I’o clofe fo as to prohibit ingrefs or regrefs; to maxe not 

open. . . , 

Kings fhall put their mouths at him. IJatah ni. X y . 

To a flrong tower fled all the men and Women, and Put 
it to them, and gat them up to the top. fudges ix. 51. 

We fee more exquifitely with one eye put than with both 
open; for that the fpirits vifual unite more, and become 
ftronger. Bacon’s Natural Hif cry 

She open’d, but to put 

Exccll’d her pow’r; the ga'cs wide open flood. Milton. 

2. To indole; to confine. 

Before faith came, we were kept under the law, Put 
up unto the faith, which (hould afterwards be revealed. 

Gal. iii. 

They went in male and female of all fle(h; and the L .rd 
put him in Urn vii. 16. 

3. To prohibit; to bar. 

Shall that be put to man, which to the bead 
Is open ? Milton. 

4. To exclude. 

On various feas, not only loft. 

But Put from ev’ry (hoar, and barr’d from ev’ry eoaft. Dryd. 

5. To contract; not to keep expanded. 

Harden not thy heart, not put thine hand from thy poor 
brother. Dent. xv. 74 

6. To Shut out. To exclude ; to deny admiflion. 

Beat in the reed, 

The jufier you drive it to p..t of the rain. Tufr's Fhfb. 

In fuch a night 

To put me out ? pour on I will endure. Shakefpeare, 

Wifdom at one entrance quite Jhnt out. miiton. 

He in his walls confin'd. 

Shut cut the woes which he too well divin’d. Dryden’s /En. 
Sometimes the mind fixes itfeif with fo much earneftnefs on 
the contemplation of fome objects, that it puts out ail other 
thoughts. . Locke 4 

7. 7 0 Shut up. To clofe; to confine. Up is fometimes little 
more than emphatical. 

Thou haft known my foul in adverfities; and not pu me 
up into the hand of the enemy. Pfalmsxxx i. 8. 

Woe unto you feribes; for you put up the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven againft men. Matth. xxiii. 1 3. 

Dangerous rocks put up the pafiage. Raleigh. 

What barbarous cuftoms! 

Shut up a defart fhore to drowning men, 

A nd drive us to the cruel feas. Dryrlen s Adneid. 

A lofs at fea, a fit officknefs, are trifles, when we confi- 
der whole families put to the fword, wretches put u:> in dun¬ 
geons. Addijon’s Sped!at or. 

His mother put up half the rooms in the houfe, in which 
her huftiand or fon had died. Addijon. 

Lucullus, with a great fleet, Put up Mithridates in Pi- 

tan y- Arbuthnet on Coins. 

8. 'Io Shut up. Toconclude; 

The king’s a bed. 

He is fut up in mcafurelefs content. Shakfp. Macbeth. 
Alt ha’ he was patiently iieard as he delivered his embaffage; 
yet, in tho putting up of ail, he received no more but an info- 
lent an fwer. Kn lies's Hijlory 0 ftbe Turks. 

To leave you bleft, I would be more accurft, 

Than death can make me ; for death ends our woes. 

And the kind grave/ jv-i up the mournful fccne. D ydtn. 
W hen the feene of life is put up, the Cave will be above 
his mafter, if he has atfted better. Collier of Envy. 

1 o Shut. v. n. To be ciofed ; to clofe itfeif. 

Shut. Participial adjetftive. Rid; clear; tree. 

Wc muft not pray in one breath to find a thief, and in the 
next to get put of him. L’Ef ranges 

Shut, n j. [from the verb.] 

1. Clofe; act of (hutting. 

I fought him round his palace, made enquiry 
Ot all the (laves: but had for anfwer, 
f hat fincc tho put of evening none had feen him; Dryden 

2. Small door or cover. J 

. 1 hc W' n d gun is charged by the forcible compreflion of 
air, the imprifoned air ferving, bv the help of little falls or 
puts within, to flop the vents by which it was admitted IVilk 
In a very dark chamber, at a round hole, about one third 
part of an inch broad, maJc in the Put of a window, l 
placed a glafs pnfm. Optieks. 

1 here were roputs ox floppies made for the animal’s ears, 
that any loud no.fe might awaken it. R a y s Creation. 

Shutter, n.f [from Put.] 

r. One that (huts. 

1 2. A 
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a door. 

The wealthy. 

In lofty litters born, read and write. 

Or deep at cafe, the 'flutters make it night. Dryden’s Juvcn. 
Shu ttle, n.f [ fchietfpoele, Dutch ; fkutul, Iflandick.] The 
inftrument with which the weaver fhoots the crofs threads. 

I know life is a front tie. Sbak. Merry Wives ofWindfor. 

lAke Jhuttlcs through the loom, fo i’wiftly glide 
My feather’d hours. " Sandys. 

What curious loom docs chance by ev’ning fpread! 

With what fine Jhuttle weave the virgin’s thread, > 

Which like the fpider’s net hangs o'er the mead ! Bfatkm. J 
Shu'ttlecock. si. f. [See Shittlecock.] A cork ltuck 
with feathers, and beaten backward and forward. 

With dice, with cards, with halliards far unfit. 

With fouttlecocks mifleeming manly wit. Hubbcrefs Talc. 
SHY. adj. [febswe, Dutch; fibifo, Italian.] 

1. Refcrved ; not familiar; not free of behaviour. 

She is reprefented in fuch a jhy retiring poffure, and covers 
her bofom with one of her hands. Addij ns Guardian. 

What makes you fo Jhy, my good friend ? There’s no body 
loves you better than I. Arbuthn. Hijl. of J-bn Eull. 

2 . Cautious ; wary ; chary. 

I am very Jhy of employing corrofivc liquors in the prepa¬ 
ration of medicines. Boyle. 

We are not Jhy of afient to cclcftial informations, becaufe 
they were hid from ages. Glanv. Scejf. 

We grant, although lie had much wit, 

H’ was very Jhy of ufing it. 

As being loth to wear it out. 

And therefore bore it not about. Hudibras. 

3. Keeping at a diftance; unwilling to approach. 

A Jhy fellow was the duke; and, I believe, I know thecaufe 
of his withdrawing. Sbakefp. Mcajurc for Men;are. 

The bruife impofthumated, and afterwards turned to a 
flinking ulcer, which made every body Jhy to come near her. 

At but bust's Hijiory of John Bull. 
The horfes of the army, having been daily led before me, 
were no longer Jhy, but would come up to my very feet, with¬ 
out {farting. Gullivers Travels. 

But when we come to ftize th’ inviting prey, 

Like a Jhy ghoff, it vanifhes away. Norris. 

4. Sufpicious; jealous; unwilling to fuffer near acquaintance. 

Princes are, by wifdom of {fate, fomewhat Jhy of their fuc- 
cefibrs; and there may be fuppofed in queens regnant a little 
proportion of tendernefs that way more than in kings. Wotton. 
I know you Jhy to be oblig’d, 

And {fill more loth to be oblig’d by me. Southern. 

Si'bilant. adj. [ftbilans, Latin.] Hiding. 

It were eafy to add a nafal letter to each of the other pair 
of lifpinz andfibilant letters. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
Sibilation, n.f [from ftbilo , Latin.] A hiding found. 

Metals, quenched in water, give a Jibi'ation or hilling found. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 
A pipe, a little moilfened on the infidc, maketh a more 
folemn found than if the pipe were dry ; hut yet with a fwcct 
degree of foliation or purling. Bacon’s Nat. Hijiory. 

Si'camore. n.f. [ ficamorus , Latin.] A tree. 

Of trees you have the palm, olive, and ftcatr.ore. Peacham. 
To SI'CCATE. v. a. [ficco, Latin ] To dry. 

Sicca'tion. n.f. [from ficcate.] The aCt of drying. 
STcci'fick. adj. [ftccus and fo, Latin.] Caufing drinefs. 
Si'ccity. n.f. [ fecitr, Fr. ficcita from fccus, Latin.] Dri¬ 
nefs ; aridity ; want of moifturc. 

That which is coagulated by a fir y fccity will fuffer coli¬ 
quation from an aqueous humidity, as fait and fugar. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
The reafon fomc attempt to make out from the fccity and 
drinefs of its fiefii. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs. 

In application of medicaments confider what degree of heat 
znifccity is proper. Wifemans Surgery. 

Sic e. n.f [fix, French.] The number fix at dice. 

My itudy was to cog the dice, 

And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fee-. 

To (bun ames-ace, that fwept my ltakcs away. 

Sich. adj. Such. See Such. 

I thought the foul would have made me rich ; 

But now I wore it is nothing/r/->; 

For either the fliepherds been idle and (till. 

And led of their Iheep what they will. Spenftr’s Pafaals. 
SICK, adj- [peoc, Saxon ; feck, Dutch.] 
j. Afflicted with difeafe. 

’Tis meet we all go forth, 

To view the fick and feeble parts of France. 

In poifon there is phyiick; and this news. 

That would, had I been well, have made rtxfck, 

Being fick, hath in feme meafure made me well. Soakefp. 

Caflius, 1 am Jick of many griefs. Sbakefp. /»(■ (,<cjar. 
Ammon was fo vexed, that he fell fek for 1 amar. 2 Sa. iii. 

W here’s the ftoick can his wrath appeafe. 

To fee his country fek of Pym’s difeafe? Cleaveland. 


in 


Pope, 
the llo- 


Drydett, 


Sbak. H. V. 
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Defpair 

Tended the fek , bufieff from couch to couch. 

A fpark of the man-killing trade 

Fcl1 M Dryden’s P n f 

Nothing makes a more ridiculous figure in a man’s ]/* 
than thedifparity we often find in him fek and well. - C * 

2. Difordered in the organs of digeftion; ill 
mach. 

3. Corrupted. 

What we oft do be ft. 

By fek interpreters, or weak ones, is 

Not ours, or not allow'd: what worft, as oft 

Hitting a grofier quality, is cried up 

For our beft act. Sbakefp. Henry Vffl 

4. Difgufted. 7 ■ 

1 do not, as an enemy to peace, 

Troop in the throngs of military men : 

But rather fhew a-while like fearful war, 

To diet rank minds fek of happinefs. 

And purge th’ obftruCtions, which begin to flop 
Our very veins of life. Shakcfuart 

He was not fo fek of his mafler as of his work L'Ejiran-'t 
Why will you break the fabbath of my days, £ ' 

Now fnk alike of envy and of praife ? p 0 , ( 

To Sick. v. si. [from the noun.] To fickcn; to take s 
difeafe. Not in ufe. 

A little time before 

Our great grandfire Edward fck’d and died. Sbakefp. H. IV 
To Si'cken. v. a. [from fek.] 

1. 'Fo make fick ; to difeafe. 

Why fhould one earth, one clime, one ftream, one breath 
Raife this to ftrength, and ficken that to death ? Brier, 

2. To weaken; to impair. 

Kinfmen of mine have 
By this fo fcken'd their eftates, that never 
They fhali abound as formerly. Sbak. Henry VIII. 

To Si'cken. v. n. 

1. To grow fick; to fall into difeafe. 

I know the more one Jiekens, the worfe he is. Sbokefpeare: 
The judges that fat upon the jail, and thofe that attended, 
fckcticd upon it, and died. Bonn. 

Meerly to drive away the time, he fcken’d. 

Fainted, and died ; nor would with ale be quicken’d. Milt, 

2. To be fatiated ; to be filled to dilguft. 

T hough the treafure 

Of nature’s germins tumble all together, 

Even ’till deftru&ion fcken, anfvver me 

To what I afk you. Sbakefp. Mad An. 

3. To be difgufled, or difordered with abhorrence. 

The gholts repine at violated night. 

And curfc th’ invading fun, and fcken at the fight. Drfcit. 

4. To grow weak; to decay ; to languid). 

Ply’d thick and clofc, as when the fight begun, 

Their huge unwieldy navy wafles away: 

So fcken warning moons too near the fun, 

And blunt their crefcents on the edge of day. Drytltr., 
AbflraCt what others feel, what others think; 

All pleafures fcken, and all glories fink. PT- 

Si'cker. adj. [f'er, Wclfii; Jeker, Dutch.] Sure; certain; 
firm. 

Being fomc honeft curate, or fonie vicar, ( 

Content with little, in condition fektr. Halberd's Tulh 
Si'cker. adv. Surely; certainly. » 

Sicker thou’s but a lazy loord. 

And rekes much of thy fwink. 

That with fond terms and witlcfs words. 

To bleer mine eyes do’ft think. Spexfir. 

SI'CKLE. n.f [yicol, Saxon; fekel, Dutch, from Joete, or 
ftcula, Latin.] The hook with which corn is cut; a reaping 
hook. ,j, 

God’s harveft is even ready for the fickle, and all the he! 
yellow long ago. Spenjer on lrc.o 

Time fhould never. 

In life or death, their fortunes fever; 

But with his rufty fickle mow 

Both down together at a blow. Hoodrai- 

When corn has once felt the fickle, it has no more bene.. 
from the funfhine. Souths Sermon 1 ’ 

O’er whom time gently {hakes his wings of down, 
’Till with his filent fekle they are mown. Dn t < 

ii:™" }’/ a — 

You funburnt fcklcmen, of Auguft wean', 

Come hither from the furrow, and be merry. 

Sbaktjptw- 

Their fcklers reap the corn another fows. . hahi- 
Si'ckliness. n.f. [from fekly.] Difpofition to fickncb, 1 
tual difeafe. 

Impute 

His words to wayward fckVmefs and age. 
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KVvt compare the fuklintf , hcalthfulnefs, and fruitfulnefs 
of 7 hc leveral years. GrmmU 

Si'cKLY. adv. [from fek ] Not in health 

We wear our health but Jick/y in his life, 

Which in his death were perfect. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Sickly, adj. [from fek.] 

Not healthy; not found; not well; fomewhat difordered. 

I’m fall’n out w ith more headier will, 

To take the indifpos’d and fekly fit 

For the found man. Sbakcfpeare s King Lear. 

Bring me word, boy, if thy lord looks well; 

For he went fekly forth. Shake]'. Julius Cafar. 

A plcafing cordial, Buckingham, 

Is this thy vow unto my fekly heart. Shaktf. R. III. 

Tiie moon grows fekly at the fight of day, 

And early cocks have fummon’d me aw'ay. Drydtn. 

Time feems not now beneath his years to {loop, 

Nor do his wings with fekly feathers droop. Dry den. 

Would we know what health and eafe are worth, let us aft 
one that is fekly, or in pain, and we have the price. Grew. 
There affectation, with a fekly mien. 

Shows in her cheek the rofes of eighteen ; 

Practis’d to lifp, and hang the head afide. 

Faints into airs, and languifhes with pride. Pope. 

When on my fekly couch I lay. 

Impatient both of night and day, 

Then Stella ran to my relief. Sivift. 

2. Faint; weak; languid. 

To animate the doubtful fight, 

Namur in vain expects that ray; 

In vain France hopes the fekly light 
Should {hine near VY illiams fuller day. Prior. 

To Si'ckly. v. a. [from the adjective.] To make difeafed; 
to taint with the hue of difeafe. Not in ufe. 

The native hue of refolution 
Is feklied o’er with the pale call of thought. Sbakefpearc. 
Si'ckness. n.f [ from fek. J 

1. State of being difeafed. 

I do lament the f chiefs of the king. 

As loth to lofe him. ' Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

2. Difeafe; malady. 

My people are with fcknefs much enfeebled, 

My numbers leflen’d. Shaktf. Henry V. 

Himfelf took our infirmities, and bare our fckncjfes. Mat. 
When 1 fay every fcknefs has a tendency to death, I mean 
every individual fcknefs as well as every kind. Watts. 

Truft not too much your now refiftlefs charms; 

Thofe age or fcknefs foon or late di farms. Pope. 

3. Dilorder in the organs of digeftion. 

SIDE, n.f [pros, Saxon; fijdt, Dutch.] 

1. The parts of animals fortified by the ribs. 

When two boars with rankling malice meet, 

Their gor y fdes frefh bleeding fiercely fret. Fairy iieen. 

The clammy much. 

Ere the foft fearful people to the flood 

Commit their woolly/*/. Thomfon. 

2. Any part of any body oppofed to any other part. 

The tables were written on both their fdes, on the on efide 
aid on the other. xxxii. ,5. 

the force of thefe outward ftreams might well enough 
lerve for the turning of the ferew, if it were fo that both fts 
Jiibs would equiponderate. Wilkins. 

3 - * he right or left. 

4 • Margin; edge; verge. 

Or where Hydafpes’ wealthy fide 
Pays tribute to the Perfian pride. Rfcommon. 

1 oor wretch ! on ftormy feas to lofe thy life; 
ror now the flowing tide 

Had brought the body nearer to the fde. Dryd n 

The temple of Diana chaftc, 

A fylvan feenc, with various greens was drawn, 

Shades on the/*/, and in the midft a lawn. Dryden 

UDonS/r rt nS drC / Ccl j " 8 lorious habits, with garlands 

5. ythc>fa of founuins: 

Of T Pa e radhfe kil ’ S aH the Caftern f‘ de beheld 

If ourfubftance be indeed divine. Mi it on.. 

And cannot ceafe to be, we are at worft 

To take (he widow, 

txafperates, makes mad her After Goneril: 
nd hartH)' {hall I carry out my fde, 

Sboltfp. King Iter. 

yfiaasi.tisasis- 6 *- 

“ s hih are in a pond. eLi a. u 

graced° Ur> Cuftom ’ and at laft number, Will beonthT/Lof 

Sprat. 
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Men he always took to be 
His friends, and dogs his enemy ; 

Who never fo much hurt had done him, 

As his own fde did falling on him. Hudbras. 

In the ferious part of poetry the advantage is wholly on 
Chaucer’s fde. Dryden. 

That perfon, who fills their chair, has juftly gained the 
eftcem of all fdes by the impartiality of his behaviour. Addif. 

Let not our James, though foil’d in arms, defpair, 
Whilft on his fde he reckons half the fair. Tickell. 

Some valuing thofe of their own fde, or mind. 

Still make themfclvcs the meafure of mankind: 

Fondly we think we honour merit then. 

When we but praife otirfelves in other men. Pope. 

He from the taftc obfeene reclaims our youth. 

And fets the paflions on the fde of truth ; 

Forms the foft bofom with thegentleft art. 

And pours each human virtue in the heart. Pope, 

p. Any part placed in con trad iftin&ion or oppofition to another. 
It is ufed of perfons, or propofitions reflecting each other. 

There began a Iharp and cruel fight, many being {lain and 
wounded on both fdes. A no ! lcs' s Hif. of theTurks. 

The plague is not eafily received by fuch as continually are 
about them that have it: on the other fde , the plague taketh 
fooneft hold of thofe that come out of a frefh air. Bacon. 

I am too well fatisfied of my own weaknefs to be pleafed 
with any thing I have written ; but, on the other fde, my rea¬ 
fon tells me, that what I have long confidered may be as juft 
as what an ordinary judge will condemn. Dryden. 

My fecret withes would my choice decide; 

But open juftice bends to neither fde. Dryden. 

It is granted on both fdes, that the fear of a Deity doth 
univerfally poflefs the minds of men Tillotjon’s Sermons. 

Two nations ftiil purfu’d 
Peculiar ends, on each fde refolute 

To fly conjunction. Philips. 

Side. adj. [from the noun.] Lateral; oblique; notdiredt; 
being on either fide. 

They prefume that the law doth fpeak with all indifferency, 
that the law hath no fde refpedt to their perfons. Hooker. 

Take of the blood, and ftrike it on the two fde pofts, and 
on the upper door poll of the houfes. Ex. xii. 7. 

People are fooner reclaimed by the/* wind of a furprize, 
than by downright admonition. L’EJlrange. 

One mighty fquadron with a fid* wind fped. Dryden. 
The parts of water, being eafily feparable from each other, 
will, by a fide motion, be eafily removed, and give way to the 
approach of two pieces of marble. Locket 

What natural agent could turn them afide, could impel 
them fo ftrongiy with a tranfverfe fde blow againft that tre¬ 
mendous weight and rapidity, when whole worlds are a fall¬ 
ing- Bentley’s Sermons. 

He not only gives us the full profpecls, but feveral unex¬ 
pected peculiarities, and/* views, unobferved by any painter 
but Homer. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 

My fecret enemies could not forbear fomc expreflions, 
which by a fide wind reflected on me. Swift. 

To Side. v. n. [from the noun.] To take a party; to engage 
in a faCtion. 

Vex’d are the nobles who have fided 
In his behalf. Shakef. Coriolanus. 

All rifing to great place is by a winding flair; and if there 
be factions, it is good to fide a man’s felf whilft rifing, and 
balance himfelf when placed. Bacon. 

As foon as difeontents drove men intofdings, as ill humours 
fall to the difafieCted part, which caufes inflammations, fo did 
all who affeCted novelties adhere to that fide. King Charles. 

Terms rightly conceived, and notions duly fitted to them, 
require a brain free from all inclination to fiding, or affeCtion 
to opinions for the authors fakes, before they be well under- 
ftood. Digby on Bodies. 

Not yet fo dully defperate 
To fde againft ourfclves with fate; 

As criminals, condemn’d to fuffer. 

Are blinded firft, and then turn’d over. Hudibras. 

The princes differ and divide; 

Some follow law, and fome with beauty/*. Granville. 
It is pleafant to fee a verfe of an old poet revolting from its 
original fenfc, and fiding with a modern fubjcCt. Addifon. 

All/* in parties, and begin th’attack. Po'e. 

Thofe who pretended to be in with the principles upon 
which her majelty proceeded, cither abfented themfelves where 
the whole caufe depended, or fided with the enemy. Swift. 

The equitable part of thofe who now fde againft the court 
will probably be more temperate. Swift 

Sideboard, n.f [/* and board.] The fide table on which 
conveniences are placed for thofe that eat at the other table. 

At a {lately f deboard by the wine 
That fragrant fmell diffus’d Milt. Paradife Regain’d. 

Wo Jsdeboards then with gilded plate were drefs’d 
No fweating Haves with maflive difhes prefs’d. * Dryden. 
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The fnow white damafk enfigns are difplay’d, 

And glitt'I ing falvers on the fideboard laid. King. 

1 he filming ftdeboard, and the burnifh’d plate. 

Let other minifters, great Anne, require. Prior. 

Scipio Africanus brought from Carthage to Rome, in filver 
Vefiels, to the value of 11966/. i S /. 9 d. a quantity ex¬ 
ceeded afterwards by the fdeboards of many private tables. 

c . . ■ Arbutbnot. 

K 1 DEBOX * f'f L fid* and box.] Seat for the ladies on the fide 
ot the theatre. 

W hy round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d beaus ? 
W hy bows the Jidebox from its inmofl rows ? P-p e 

Si'defly. n.f. An infect. 

1- rom a rough whitilh maggot, in the inteftinum reclum of 
horfes, thefidefiy proceeds. Derbam's Phyfico-Tbcology. 

1 o Si dle. v. n. [from fide ] To go with the body the nar¬ 
rowed way. 

The chaffering with djffenters is but like opening a few 
wickets, and leaving them no more than one can get in at a 
time, and that not without dooping and Jidling , and fqueezing 
his body. Swift. 

I palled very gently and fidhng through the two principal 
Greets. Gulliver's Travels. 

A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman’s clofet, fome 
fitting s and others upfide down, the better to adjud them to 
the pannels. Swift. 

* 1 delong. adj. [fide and long. J Lateral; oblique; not in 
Iront; not direfl. 

She darted from her eyes a fidelong glance, 

Jud as fhe fpoke, and, like her words, it flew; 

Seem’d not to beg what fhe then bid me do. Dryden. 

The deadly wound is in thy foul: 

When thou a tempting harlot do’d behold, 

And when die cads on thee a fidelong glance. 

Then try thy heart, and tell me if it dance ? Dryden. 
The reafon of the planets motions in curve lines is the 
attraction of the fun, and an oblique or fidelong impulfe. Locke. 

The kifs fnatch’d hafly from the fidelong maid. Thonfin. 

Si'delong. adv. 

1. Laterally; obliquely; not in purfuit; not in oppofition. 

As if on earth 

Winds under ground, or waters, forcing way, 

Sid long had pulh’d a mountain from his fear. 

Half funk with all his pines. Milton’s Paradije Lofi. 

As a lion, bounding in his way. 

With force augmented bears againd his prey. 

Sidelong to feize. Dryden’s Ceyx and Alcyone: 

1 . On the fide. 

If it prove too wet, lay your pots fidelong ; but fhade thofe 
which blow from the afternoon fun. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

Si'der. n.f. See Cider. 

Si'deral. adj. [from fidus, Latin.] Starry; adral. 

Thefe changes in the hcav’ns, though flow, produc’d 
Like change on fea, and land ; fideral blad. 

Vapour and mid, and exhalation hot, 

Corrupt and pedilent! Milton's Paradife Lofi. 

The mufk gives 

Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth, 

Its tender nonage, loads the fpreading boughs 

With large and juicy offspring, that defies 

The vernal nippings and cold fideral blads. Philips. 

Si'derated. adj. [from fideratus, Latin.] Bladed; planet 
druck. 

Parts cauterized, gangrenated, fiderated, and mortified, 
become black ; the radical moiiturc, or vital fulphur, fufter- 
ing an extinction. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Sidera'tion. n. f. [fideration, French; fideraiio , Latin.] 

A fudden mortification, or, as the common people call it, 
a blad; or a fudden deprivation of fenfe, as in an apo¬ 
plexy. 

The contagious vapour of the very eggs produce a morti¬ 
fication or fideration in die parts of plants on which they are 
laid. Pay on the Creation. 

Si'desaddle, n.f. [ fide and faddle.] A woman’s feat on 
horfeback. 

Si'desman. n.f. [fide and man.] An aflidant to die church¬ 
warden. 

A gift of fuch goods, made by them with the confent of 
the fidefmen or veflry, is void. Ayltjfe's Parergon. 

Si'deways. ) adv. [from fide and way, or wife.] Laterally; 

Si'dewise. j on one fide. 

The fair bloftom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed; 

And thofe pearls of dew fhe wears. 

Prove to be prefaging tears. Milton. 

If in the third experiment the image of the fun fhould be 
drawn out into an oblong form, either by a dilatation of every 
ray, or by any other cafual inequality of the refractions, the 
fame oblong image would, by a fecond refraction made fide- 
wavs, be drawn out as much in breadth by the like dilatation 
of the rays, or other cafual inequality of the refraction fide- 
icays. Newton s Opt. 


1. 


2 . 


S^ege. n. f. [ fiege, French.] 

1 he act ot befetting a fortified place; a leaguer 
Our cattle’s fhength 0 . : 

^,‘‘j ! au S h a fi'g* to fcorn : here let them lie 
1 ill famine eat them up. pLii, 

It 1Teemed, by the manner of their (irbceedinf **'t 
Turks purpofed rather by long fiege than by alfauft to b 
the toWn ' Kwiles’s {Ji,L v ef 'L r td<e 

T he more I fee pleafures about me, f„ much mo* iff* 
1 orment within m.-, as from the hateful fi t -< e 1 

Of contraries. M ,!ton’s Paradife IlA b 

Any continued endeavour to gain polfeflion. • 1Xl 

Beat away the bufy meddling fiend, 

That lays ftrong fiege unto this wretch’s foul. 

And from his bofom purge this black defpair.’&W Ji vr 
Give me Jo much of your time, in exchange 6f'it as t' 
lay an amiable^, to the honefty of Ford’s w.fe. SI l r 
Love flood the fiege, and would not yield 1 is breaff D,j 

3. [Siege, Trench.] Seat; throne. Obfolete. ' )d ’ 

Drawing to him the eyes of all around, 
from lofty fiege began thefe words aloud to found Fa <?, 

4. Place; clafs; rank. Obfolete. ' 

I fetch mv life and bein<» 

From men of royal fiege. " Shake/p. Qthdk 

Your fum of parts 

Did not together pluck fuch envy from him. 

As did that one, and that in my regard 

Of the unworthieftfo/. ° Sbakefp. 

5. [6/c»c, French.] Stool. J ' ’ 

It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant 
parts, as the mouths of the ineferaicks, and accompanieth the 
inconvertible portion unto the fiege. Brown’s Vulg. Errcrn 

lobiEGE. v. a. [figer, Fr. from the noun.] To befiege A 
word not now in ufe, ° ’ 

Him he bad long oppreff with tort. 

And fall imprifoned utfieged fort. Ferity Am. 

Sieve, n.f. [from fift.] Hair or lawn ff rained upon a hoop 
by which flower is feparated from bran, or fine powder from 
coarfe; a boulter; a fearce. 

Thy counfel 

balls now into my ears as profitlefs 

As water in afir. e. Shahftcarc. 

In a fieve I’ll thither fail. 

And like a rat without a tail, 

J’ll do—I’ll do— I’ll do. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

An innocent found a fieve, and prefently fell to ftnnpin" 
the holes. L'Ejiran-e. 

If life funk through you like a leaky fieve, 

Accufc yourfelf you liv’d not while you might, Dryden. 

T o SIF T. v. a. [ppzan, Saxon; fiften, Dutch.] 

1. To feparntc by a fieve. 

In the fifing of fuch favour all that came out could not lie 
expedit'd to be pure meal, but muff have a mixture of padar 
and bran. Witten. 

2. To feparatc; to parr. 

When yellow lands ar efifted from below, 

^ The glirt’ring billows give a golden fliow. Dryden. 

3. To examine; to fry. 

We have fifted your objections againft thofe pre-eminences 
royal. Hooker, Preface. 

All which the wit of Calvin could from thence draw, by 
fifti"g the very utmoft fcntcnce and fyllable, is no more than 
that certain fpccches leem to intimate, that all C’hrifiisn 
churches ought to have their elderfhips. Hosier. 

I fear me, if thy thoughts were fifted. 

The king thy fovereign is not quite exempt 
From envious malice of thy fwelling heart. Shak. Hen. VI. 
As near as I could fift him on that argument. Sheiefp, 
Opportunity I here have had 
To try thee, fift thee, and confefs have found (lice 
Proof againft all temptation as a rock 
Of adamant. Milton's Paradfi Regain'd. 

One would think, that every member who embraces with 
vehemence the principles of either of thefe parties, hsd 
thoroughly fifted and examined them, and was fecrctlv con¬ 
vinced of their preference to thole he rejects. Addijon. 

Sj'fter. n.f. [fromfift.] Hewhofifts. 

Sig was ufed by the Saxons for viClory: Siebeii, famous for 
vi&ory; Sigward, viifloi ious preferver; Sigard, conquering 
temper : and almoft in the fame fenfe are Nicocles, Nicomva- 
chus, Nicander, Victor, Victorious, Vincemius, (ft. Gib/on. 
To Sigh. v.n. [yican, pcercan, Saxon; fuchten , Dutcnj 
To emit the breath audibly, as in grief, 
i lov’d the maid I married ; never man 
Sigh’d truer breath. Sbakefp. CsnAdttn. 

I’ll not be made a foft and dull-ey’d fool, 

To fhake the head, relent, an d figh, and yield , 

To Chriftian interceflbrs. Shake). Merck effenice- 

He figbed deeply in his fpirit, and faith, whv doth thh e c 
- r 1 ^ 5 ' Mar. viii. I*- 


miration feek after a fign ? 


For the oppreflion of the poor, for the fight ng of the o<- C( 1 


will I arife. 


'Happ' cr 
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Happier he, 

Who feeks not pleafure throiigh ncceflity, 

Than fuch as once on flipp’ry thrones were plac’d. 

And chafing, figh to think themfelves are chas’d. Dryden. 

The nymph too longs to be alone; 

Leaves all the fwains, and fight for one. Prior. 

Thus fighed he away the melancholy night. Arb. and Pope. 
To Sigh . v. a. To lament; to mourn. Not in ufe. 

Aires to come, and men unborn. 

Shall blefs her name, and figh her fate. Prior. 

Sigh. n.f. [from the verb ] A violent and audible emillionof 
the breath which has been long retained, as in fadnefs. 

Full often has my heart fwoln with keeping myfighs im¬ 
prifoned ; full often have the tears I drove back from mine 
eyes, turned back to drown my heart. Sidney. 

Love is a fmoke rais’d with the fume of fighs ; 

Being purg’d, a fire fparkling in lovers eyes. Shakcfpeare. 
What a figh is there! The heart is forely charg’d. Sbakefp. 
Laughing, if loud, ends in a deep figh •, and all pleafures 
have a lling in the tail, though they carry beauty on the 
face. Taylor. 

In Venus’ temple, on the Tides were feen 
IHiting fighit (hat fmok’d along the wall. Dryden. 

SIGHT, n.f. [sepi'Se, Saxon; ficht, geficht , Dutch.] 

1. Perception by the eye; the fenfe of feeing. 

If bees go forth right to a place, they muft needs have 

fight. Bacon. 

O lofs of fight, of thee I moll complain ! 

Blind among enemies, O worfe than chains. 

Dungeon or beggary, decrepit age! Milton's Agonifies. 
Things invifible to mortal fight. Milton. 

’Tis flill the fame, although their airy fhape 
All but a quick poetick fight efcape. Denham. 

My eyes are fomewliat dimifli grown ; 

For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays adapts my fight. Swift. 

2. Open view; a fituation in which nothing obftrudls the eye. 

Undaunted Hotfpur 
Brings on his army, eager unto fight. 

And plac’d the fame before the king in fight. Daniel. 

./Eneas caft his wond’ring eyes around. 

And all the Tyrrhene army had in fight. 

Stretch’d on the fpacious plain from left to right. Dryden. 

I met Brutidius in a mortal fright; 

He’s dipt for certain, and plays lcaft in fight. Dryd. Juven. 

3. A£l of feeing or beholding. 

Nine things to fi^ht required are ; 

The pow’r to fee, the'Jight, the vilible thing. 

Being not too fmall, too thin, too nigh, too far. 

Clear fpace and time, the form diftindt to bring. Davies. 

Mine eye purfu’d him Hill, but under fhade “ 

Lob fight of him. Milton's Paradife Lofi , b. iv. 

VVhat form of death could him affright, 

Who unconcern’d, with ftedfaft fight. 

Could view the furges mounting lleep. 

And monfters rolling in the deep ! Dryden's Horace. 

Having little knowledge of the circumftances of thofe St. 
raul writ to, it is not ftrange that many things lie concealed 
to us, which they who were concerned in the letter under- 
oerftood at firfl fight. r 1 

4- Notice; knowledge. jC 

It was writ as a private letter to a perfon of piety, upon 

aflurance that it fhould never come to any one’s fight but 
OWn. jwm . 

5- Eye; inftrument of feeing. 

from th e depth of j, eI , they ]ift their r . 

And at a diflance fee fuperior light. Dryden 

fhen- armed ftaves in charge, their beavers down, 

7. SiXKl fi 7 . f P arklin S thro , u gh of ft cel. Sbakefp. 

P ciacie, lhow ; thing wonderful to be feen. ' * 

I hus are my eyes Hill captive to one fight ; 

p . Not an eye 

Hut is a-weary of thy common fight, 
oave mine, which hath deitr’d to fee thee mnro C/ 1 o. 

Wl ' 110re humble mountains offer here 

jwe, in their bleflings, all thofe gods appear’ 

Before you pafs th’ imaginarv PP * Pe * f ‘ 


---- you pafs th' imaginary fights 

^VhikthcfnrM ff a '^ n Uk | 3 and ° arter ’ d knights, 
ue tne (pread fan o’crfliadcs your clofine eves 

1 h6none AH, and all thevifxon flies? ' ’ 


Pope. 
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Si'ghted. adj. [from fight.] Seeing in a particular mInner, 
it is ufed only in compofinon, as quickfigbted, Jhoitfeghted. 

As they might, to avoid the weather, pull the joints of the 
coach up dole, fo they might put each end down, and remain 
as difeovered and open Jig hied as on horfeback. Sidney. 

The king was very quick fight ed in difeerning difficulties, 
and raifing objections, and very flow in mafterirlg them. Claren. 
Si'cHTFULNESs. n.f. [from fight and full ] Perfpicuity; clear- 
nefs of fight. Not in ufe. 

But flill, although vve fail of perfeCl rightfulnefs, 

Seek we to tame thefe childifh fuperfluities; 

Let us not wink, though void of purefl figbtfulnefs. Sidney. 
SVchtless. adj. [fromfight.] 

1. Wanting fight; blind. 

'I he latent traCls, the giddy heights explore, 

Of all who blindly creep, or fight lefs foar. P pe. 

2. Not lightly ; ofFenfive to the eye; unpleafing to look at. 

Full of unpleafing blots and fightlefs flains, 

Patch’d with foul moles, and eye-offending marks. Shak. 
Si'ghtly. adj. [fromfight.] Pleafing to the eye; ftriking to 
the view. 

It lies as fight ly on the back of him, 

As great Alcides fliews upon an afs. Sbakefp. K. John. 

I heir having two eyes and two ears fo placed, is more 
fightly and ufeful. More's Antidote againfi Atheifin. 

A great many brave fight ly horfes were brought out, and only 
one plain nag that made fport. L’Efirange. 

We have thirty members, the mofl fightly of all hermajefty’s 
, fubjeCls: we elected a prefident by his height. Addifon. 

k-iciL. n.J. [figi/lurn, Latin.] Seal. 

Sorceries to raife th’ infernal pow’rs. 

And figils fram’d in planetary hours. Dryd. Knight’s Tale. 
Sign. n.f. [figne, French; fignum, Latin] 
l " A token of any thing; that by which any thing is fhown. 

Signs muft refemble the things theyfignify. Hcoker. 

<Sy»r for communication may be contrived from any variety 
of objects of one kind appertaining to either fenfe. Holder. 

1 o exprefs the paflions which are fcated in the heart by 
outwardis one great precept of the painters, and very 
dl ™ to P« f °rtn. Dryden's Dufi efney. 

hen any one ufes any term, he may have in his mind a 
determined idea which he makes it the fign of, and to which 
he fhould keep it fteadily annexed. Locke. 

2. A wonder; a miracle. 

If they will not hearken to the voice of the firfl fign, they 
will not believe the latter fign. p x ; v / 

Cover thy face that thou fee not; for I have fet thee for a 
fign unto Ifrael. £ , .. , 

Compell’d by fign s and judgments dire. Milton. 

3. A picture hung at a door, to give notice what is fold within 

I found my mifs, ftruck hands, and pray’d him tell, 

1 o hold acquaintance flill, where he did dwell; 

He barely nam’d the flreet, promis’d the wine; 

But his kind wife gave me the very fign. Donne. 

Underneath an alehoufe’ paltry fign. Sbakefp. H. VI 

i rue forrow’s like to wine, 

That winch is good does never need a fign. Suckling . 

thzfnPr, fa "?y. dre ? ot ^Ployed in any one article fo much 
as that ot contriving/^ to hang over houfes. Swift 

4. A monument; a memorial. ^ 

cwo hundred and fifty ™n, and ,hey 

5. A conftellation in the zodiack. XXV1 ' I0 * 

There flay until the twelve celeftial figns 
Have fought about their annual reckoning. Sbakefpcare 
rei S n ’ and the conftellation was come* 

Cr Wh A t P " k ' n ftou ' d appear. Bacon’s Henry VIL 

. After ev ry foe fubdu’d, the fun } 

6. No.e'rfeeSunce^'" a " nUS ' r ‘"'' Dr > Ja - 

7. Enfign. 

The enfi S n of Meffiah blaz’d, 

o . ft . b y an geB borne, his fign in heaven. M/ton 

8. Typical reprefentation; fymbol. 

i lie holy fymbols or figm are not barely fitmificative • bur 

To A Sr<!N fCr if'L°“ fr "TV a ’. a A" manual. 

1 o biGN, a . [figno, Latin.] 

r. I o mark. 

y °r Ur p] f, e and ca!Iin ? In fu,! feeming 
ith mecknefs and humility ; but your heart 

a - Z?, hand nr ^7^ 

tie pleas d to fign thefe papers : they are all 
Of great concern! y n 

3- To betoken; tofignify; to reprefent typical 

f he facraments and fymbols are iult furh « e 
but becaufe they are made to be fivns if a “ n 7 

si’gnai ,hc rr/IvS" 

Th« 
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The weary fun hath made a golden fet, 

And, by the bright track of his firy car, 

Gives \ fignal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shaketh. R. III. 

Scarce the dawning day began to fpring. 

As at a fignal giv’n, the ftreets with - clamours ring. Dry Jen. 

Signal adj. [fignal, French.] Eminent; memorable; re¬ 
markable. 

He was efteemed more by the parliament, for the fignal a£fs 
° " uel £y comm ‘tted upon the Iriffl. Clarendon. 

1 he 1 hames frozen twice in one year, fo as men to walk 
on it, is a very fignal accident. Swift. 

Signa'litv. n.f [from fignal] Quality of fomething re¬ 
markable or memorable. 

Of the ways whereby they enquired and determined its fig- 
nahty the firft was natural, arifing from phyfical caufes. Brown. 

It feems a fignality in providence, in ereding your focictv in 
fuch a juncture of dangerous humours. Glanv. Sceffi ft ref. 

To Signalize, v.a. [fignalcr, French.] To make eminent j 
to make remarkable. 

Many, who have endeavoured to finalize themfelves by 
works of this nature, plainly difeover that they are not ac¬ 
quainted with the mod common (yftems of arts and fciences. 

Addifions Spectator. 

Some one eminent fpirit, having fignalized his valour and 
fortune in defence of his country, or by the pradicc of popu¬ 
lar arts at home, becomes to have great influence on the 
peopie. Swift. 

Signally, adv. [from fignal.] Eminently; remarkably; 
memorably. 

Per Tons ftgn ally and eminently obliged, yet miffing of the 
utmoft of their greedy defigns in fwallowing both gifts and 
giver .too, inftead of thanks for received kindneffes, have be¬ 
took themfelves to barbarous threatnings. South's Sermons. 

Signa tion. n.f. [from figrtc, Latin.] Sign given; adt of 
betokening. 

A horfelhoe Baptifta Porta hath thought too low a figtta- 
tion, he raifed unto a lunary reprefentation. Brown. 

Signature, n. f. [ fignature , Fr. ftgnatura , from figno, Lar.] 

1. A fign or mark imprefled upon anything; a damp; a mark. 

^ he brain being well furnifhed with various traces, fizna- 
t tires, and images, will have a rich treafure always ready to 
be offered to the foul. Watts. 

That natural and \ndc\ib\e fignature of God, which human 
fouls, in their fird origin, arc fuppofed to be dampt with, 
we have no need of in difputes againd atheifm. Bentley. 

Vulgar parents cannot damp their race 
With fig natures of fuch majedick grace. Pope's Odyffcy. 

2. A mark upon any matter, particularly upon plants, by which 
their nature or medicinal ufe is pointed out. 

All bodies work by the communication of their nature, or 
by the impreffion 2nd ftgnatures of their motions: thediffufion 
of fpccics vifible, feemeth to participate more of the former, 
and the fpecies audible of the latter. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 

Some plants bear a very evident fignature of their nature 
and ufe. More again]} Atheifm. 

Seek out for plants, and ftgnatures. 

To quack of univerfal cures. Hudibras. 

Herbs are deferibed by marks and ftgnatures , fo far as to 
didinguifh them from one another. Baker on Learning. 

3. Proof; evidence. 

The mod defpicable pieces of decayed nature are curioufly 
wrought with eminent ftgnatures of divine wifdom. Glanv. 

Some rely on certain marks and ftgnatures of their election, 
and others on their belonging to fomc particular church or 
feft. Rogers's Sermons. 

4. [Among printers.] Some letter or figure to didinguifh dif¬ 
ferent fheets. 

Si'gnaturist. n.f. [from ftgnaturc. ] One who holds the 
doctrine of fignatures. 

Signaidrijh feldom omit what the ancients delivered, draw¬ 
ing qnto inference received didindtions. Brown. 

Si'gnet. n.f. [ftgnette , French.] A feal commonly ufed for 
the feal-manual of a king. 

I’ve been bold. 

For that I knew it the mod gen’ral way. 

To them to ufe your ftgnet and your name. Shakef. Tirmn. 
Here is the hand and feal of the duke: you know the cha¬ 
racter, I doubt not, and the ftgnet. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf. 
Give thy ftgnet, bracelets, and daff. Gen. xxxviii. 1S. 
He delivered him his private Kno/les. 

He knew my pleafure to difeharge his bands: 

Proof of my life my royal ftgnet made. 

Yet dill he arm’d. 

The impreffion of a ftgnet ring. 

Significance. ) , r f r . r , 

Sicni'ficancy. }*•/. [from fignify.] 

1. Power of fignifying; meaning. 

Speaking is a fenfible expreffion of the notions of the mind 
by diferiminations of utterance of voice, ufed us figns, having 
by confent feveral determinate ftgnificancies. Holder. 

If he declares he intends it for the honour of another, he 
takes away by his words the fignifcance of his adtion. Stillingf. 


Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
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2. Force; energy; power of impreffing the mind. 

The clearnefs of conception and expreffion, the boldn r 
maintained to majedy, the fignificancy and found of word* 
not drained into bombaft, mud efcape our tranfient view um 
the theatre. .. 

As far as this duty will admit of privacy, our Saviourhath 
enjoined it in terms of particular fignificancy and force. Altai 
I have been admiring the wonderful fignificancy of that word 
perfection, and what various interpretations it h th a 

T ired - r "W 

3. Importance; moment; confequence. J 

How fatal would fuch a didindtion have proved in former 
reigns, when many a circumdance of lefs ftgnificancy has been 
condrued into an overt adt of high treafou? AAA'-r* 

SIGNIFICANT, adj. [fignifiart, Fr. fignificans, Latin.] 7 

1. Expreffivcof fomething beyond the external mark. 

Since you are tongue-ty’d, and fo loth to fpeak. 

In dumb fgnifcants proclaim your thoughts. Shakef. H. VI 

2. Betokening; danding as a fign of fomething. 

It was well laid of Plotinus, that the Pars were frnifican 
but not efficient. RaUigb 

3. Expreffive or reprefentative in an eminent degree; forcible to 
imprefs the intended meaning. 

Whereas it may be objected, that to add to relieious duties 
fuch rites and ceremonies as arc fgnif cant, is to inftitutc new 
facraments. Hooker. 

Common life is full of this kind of fignficant expreflions 
by knocking, beckoning, frowning, and pointing; and dumb 
perfons are fugacious in the ufe of them. Itouler on Speech. 

Th. Romans joined both devices, to make the emblem the 
morefgi,if cant ; as, indeed, they could not too much extol the 
learning and military virtues of this emperor. Addifon. 

4. Important; momentous. A low word. 

Significantly. adv. [from fgnif cam ] With force of ex¬ 
preffion. 

Chridianity is known in Scripture by no name fo ftgnifi- 
cantly as by the fimplicity of the Gofpel. South's Serna,1. 

Signification, n.f. [ fgnifieation, French; fgnifcatio, Latin; 
from fignify ] 

1. The a£l of making known by figns. 

A lye is properly a fpecies of injudice, and a violation of 
the right of that perfon to whom the falie fpeech is directed; 
for ail fpeaking, or fgnifieation of one’s mind, implies an act 
or addrefs of one man to another. South. 

2. Meaning expreffed by a fign or word. 

An adjective requireth another word to be joined with him, 
to fhew his fgnifcati.n. Accidence. 

Brute animals make divers motions to have feveral fgnifa- 
tions , to call, warn, chcrilh, and threaten. Bolder. 

Significative, adj. [fgnijicatf, Fr. from fignify.] 

1. Betokening by an external fign. 

The holy fymbols or figns are not barely fgnifcative, but 
what by divine inditution they reprefent and teftify unto our 
fouls, is truly and certainly delivered unto us. Brcreii’tsi 

2. Forcible ; flrongly expreffive. 

Neither in the degrees of kindred they were deflitute of 
fgnif cative words; for whom we call grandfather, they called 
ealdfader; whom we call great-grandfather, they called thirda- 
fadcr. Camden's Remains. 

SignPficatorY. n.f [from fignify .] That which fignifics 
or betokens. 

Here is a double fgn fcatory of the fpirit, a word and a 
fign. fay,or. 

To SI'GNIFY. v. a. [ figr.ifier , French ; fgnifiee , Latin.] 

1. To declare by fome token or fign. 

The maid from that ill omen turn’d her eyes, 

Nor knew what fignify d the boding fign, 

But found the pow’rs difpleas’d. Drjdeiu 

Thofc parts of nature, into which the chaos was divided, 
they fgnif cd by dark and obfeure names; as the night, t-r- 
tarus, and oceanus. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. To mean ; to exprefs. 

Life’s but a walking fhadow; a poor player. 

That ftruts and frets his hour upon the ftage, 

And then is heard no more ! It is a talc. 

Told by an ideot, full of found and fury. 

Signifying nothing! Sbakefpeare's Matbet • 

Stephano, fignify 

Within the houfe your miftrefs is at band- Shaiefpeart. 

3. To import; to weigh. This is feldom ufed but inteirog-i 
lively, what fignifics ? or with much, little, or nothing. 

Though he that fins frequently, and repents frequen ft 
gives rcafon to believe his repentances before God Jig"f 
nothing-, yet that is nothing to us. ■ ’ 

What jfignifits the fplendor of courts, confidcring the flav ^ 
attendances that go along with it ? j 

He hath one way more, which although it fignify htt to 
men of fober reafon, yet unhappily hits die fulpicious bum 
of men, that governors have a delign to impofe. . . L 

If the firft of thefc fail, the power of Adam, were it 

fo great, will fignify nothing to the prefent focicties it* 

_ij LC'M- 


world. 
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)fhat fignifies tbe people’s confent in making and repealing 
laws, if the perfon who adminifters hath no tie. Swift. 

i To make known. 

HI to the king, and fignify to him. 

That thus I have refign’d to you my charge. Shake). A. 111 . 
Hefent and fgnif ed it by his angel unto John. Rev. \. l. 
The government fhou\d fgnify to the proteftants of Ireland, 
that want of filver is not to be remedied. Swift. 

To Si'gnify. v. n. To exprefs meaning with force. 

If the words be but comely and fgnifying, and the fenfe 
centle, there is juice; but where that wanteth, the language is 

thin. . Bm - J ohn f on ‘ 

Si'gNiory. n.f. [ feignoria , Italian.] Lordfhip; dominion. 

If ancient forrow be moft reverent. 

Give mine the benefit of figniory, 

And let my griefs frown on the upper hand. Shakef R. III. 
At that time 

Through all th e. figniories it was the firfi. 

And Profpcro the prime duke. Shakefp. Temptfi. 

The carls, their titles and their figniories 
They muft reftore again. Daniels Civil War. 

My brave progenitors, by valour, zeal, 

Gain’d thofc high honours, princely figniories, 

And proud prerogatives. Wef. 

Si'gnfost. 17 ./ {fign and pofi.] That upon which a fign hangs. 
He fliould fliare with them in the preferving 
A filed or fignpo/l. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

This noble invention of our author’s hath been copied by fo 
many fignpof dawbers, that now ’tis grown fulfome, rather 
by their want of fkill than by the commonnefs. Dryden. 

Si'ker. adv. The old word for Jure, or furely. Sfcnfcr. 
Si'kerness. n.f. [fromfiker. ] Surenefs ; fafety. 

Si'lence. n.f. [filence, French; flentium, Latin.] 

1. Theftateof holding peace. 

Unto me men gave ear, and waited and kept filence at my 
counfel. job xxix. 21. 

I fuffer not a woman to teach, nor to ufurp authority over 
the man, but to be i n filence. 1 Tim. ii. 12. 

Firfi to himfelf he inward filence broke. Milton. 

2. Habitual taciturnity; not loquacity. 

I think the beft gi'ace of wit will fhortly turn into Jilence , 
And difeourfe grow commendable in none but parrots. Shak. 

3. Secrecy. 

4. Stilnefs; not noife. 

Here all their rage, and ev’n their, murmurs ceafe. 

And facred filence reigns, and univerfal peace. Pope. 

5. Not mention. 

Thus fame (hall be atchiev’d, 

And what moft merits fame in filence bid. Milton. 

Si lence, inter). An authoritative reftraintof fpeech. 

Sir, have pity ; I’ll be his furety.— 

— Silence: one word more 

Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. Shakefptarc. 
To Si'lence. v.a. [from the noun J To ftill; to oblige to 
hold peace. 

We muft fugged the people, that to’s pow’r 
He wou’d have made them mules, filcnc'A their pleaders, and 
Difpropcrtied their freedoms. Shake/peare. * 

The ambafTador is filtned. Sbakefpeare's Hen. VIII. 

Silence that dreadful bell; it frights the iile 
From her propriety. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

i his palled as an oracle, and filenced thofe that moved 
the queftion. Bacons Hen. VII. 

Ihus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs be filenced , 
who being expofed unto wolves, gave loud expreffions of their 
faith, and were heard as high as heaven. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

1 his would filence all further oppofition. Clarendon. 

Since in dark forrow I my days did fpend, 

I could not filence my complaints. Denham. 

l hele dying lovers, and their floating fons, 
oufpend the fight and filence all our guns. Waller. 

Had they duly confidered the extent of infinite knowledge 
and power, ihefe would have filenced their fcruples, and they 
had adored the amazing myftery. Rogers's Sermons. 

t it plcafc hun altogether to filence me, fo that I fhall not 
only fpeak with difficulty, but wholly be difabled to open my 
mouth, to any articulate utterance ; yet I hope lie will give 
g £ C , C ’ t i m \ m m y thoughts, to praife him. Wake. 

e thund rer fpoke, nor durlt ihc queen reply ; 

Si' LE N T rCVC r P ? J?. orror / / f" f ’ d a H the fky. Pope's Iliad. 

iLENi. adj. [filens, Latin.] t 

Not fpcaking; mute. 

fo«°l c,y in ,hc ^ ,ime ' anJ “‘ 

v, ' ... I j alms xxn. 2. 

Silent, and in face 

onfounded long they fat as ftricken mute. Milton 

thofc ttoft ” "' e: '? if - ‘ h0 ' , h ' S 1 ""’ 1 like 
k- No SL!”' 1 . 0 :" , , nto ' h ? P,t - «wiii. ,. 

men .fc adds , hc > was the moft eloquent and moft filent of 

as a word conceal’d" W ° rd fp ° kCn ^ W ^ ght f ° ^ uch S ood 
onccal d * Notes on tbe GdyJJcy. 
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Shale. 


Miltoh . 


3. Still; having no noife. 

Deep night, dark night, the filent of the night. 

The time of night when Troy was fet on fire, 

The time when fcreech-owls cry, and ban-dogs howl. 

Now is the pleafant time. 

The cool, the filent, fave where filence yields 
To the night-warbling bird. 

4. Wanting efficacy. I think an Hcbraifm. 

Second and inftrumental caufes, together with nature itfelf, 
without that operative faculty which God gave them, would 
become filent, virtuelcfs and dead. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

The fun to me is dark, 

And filent as the moon. 

When flic deferts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. Milton. 

5. Not mentioning. 

This new created world, whereof in hell 
Fame is not filent. Milton. 

Si'lently. adv. [from filent .] 

1. Without fpeech. 

When with one three nations join to fight, 

They fi/ently confefs that one more brave. Dryden. 

For me they beg, each filently 
Demands thy grace, and feems to watch thy eye. Dryden. 

2. Without noife. 

You to a certain victory are led ; 

Ybur men all arm’d ftand filently within. Dryden. 

3. Without mention. 

The difficulties remain ftill, till he can fhow who is meant 
by right heir, in all thofe cafes where the prefent pofleflor hath 
no fon: this he filently pafles over. Locke. 

SiLi'cious. adj. [from cilicium.J It fhould be therefore written 
cilicious. Made of hair. 

The filiciom and hairy veftsof the ftriifleft orders of friars, 
derive their inflitution from St.John and Flias. Brown. 
SlLl'cuLOSE. adj. [ filicula, Latin.] Huflcy ; full of hulks. Diet. 
Sili'ginc se. adj. [filiginofus,lj2t\n.J Made of fine wheat. Did?. 
Sl'LLfUA. n.f. [Latin ] 

1. [With gold fillers.J A carat of which fix make a fcruple. 

2. [Silique, French, with botanifts.J The feed-veflel, hulk, cod, 

or (hell of fuch plants as are of the pulfe kind. Dili. 

SijnquoSE. ) adj. [from filiqua, Latin.] Having a pod, or 
Si'liquous. J capfula. 

All the tetrapetalous filiqufe plants are alkalefcent. Arbuth. 
Silk. n. f. [j-colc, Saxon.] 

1. I he thread of the worm that turns afterwards to a butterflv. 

. The worms were hallow’d that did breed the filk; 

And it was dy’d in m.immy, which the lkilful 
Confcrv’d of maiden’s hearts. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

2. The fluff made of the worms thread. 

Let not the creaking of fhoes, or ruffling of fits betray 
thy poor heart to woman. Shakefipeare. 

He caufed the fliore to be covered with Perfian filk for 
him to tread upon. Knolles. 

Without the worm, in Perfian fills we Ihine. Waller. 
Si'lken. adj. [from filk.] 

1 . ’ 


Made of filk. 

Men coitnfcl and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themfelves not feel; but taffing it. 

Their counfel turns to paffion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage ; 

Fitter ftrong madnels in a filken thread; 

Charm ach with air, and agonv with words. Shakefpeare. 
. Now, will we revel it J 

W \t\\filken 1 coats, and caps, and golden rings. Shakefpeare. 
She weeps. 

And words addrefs’d feem tears diffolv’d. 

Wetting the borders of her filken veil. Milton. 

2. Soft; tender. 

Full many a lady fair, in court full oft 
Beholding them, him fecretly envide. 

And wifin that two fuch fans, fo filken foft. 

And golden fair, her love would her provide. Spenfer. 

All the youth of England arc on fire. 

And filken dalliance in the wardrobe lies. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

For then the hills with pleafing fliades are crown’d. 

And flecps are Tweeter on the filken ground. Dryden. 

fin 1 S U| \V rtU £ m a11 tlie beauties of oratory, and you will 
fuch l G? i0 1 S ° f mCn t0 ° V ‘ oIcnt to be reftra ined by 

3 . Sreffed infill^ lmprov ' °f th ‘ Mi » d - 

Shall a bcardlefs boy, 

A cocker'd, filken wanton, brave our fields 
And flclh his fpirit in a warlike foil. 

Mocking the air with colours idly f pre ad. 

And find no check ? cl . v - ~ , 

s;™ R >v"-. "/> %r' r-i A h S 7 

to weave filken f^ffs.^ ^ Wtttwr ^ One whofe trade is 

1 rue Enghffl hate your monfieurs paltrv arts • 

For you are in your hca P rts r y ’ D . 

The Chinefe are ingenious///-*,,.^. 
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S/lkworm. n. ft. [ ftilk and warm.] The worm that fpins filk. 
Gralhoppers eat up the green of whole countries, and filk- 
worms devour leaves fwiftly. Bacon's Natural Hi ft cry. 

Broad were the banners, and of fnowy hue, 

A purer web the filk-worm never drew. DrycLn. 

Sj'licy. ad), [from ftlk.] 

1. Madeoffilk. 

2 . Soft; pliant. 

Thefc kind of knaves, in plainnefs. 

Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty filky ducking obfervants, 

That flretch their duties nicely. Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

Sill. n.f. [ yyl, Sax. fucil, French ; fullc , Dutch; julgan , to 
found, Gothick.] The timber or ftone at the foot of the door. 
The farmer’s goofe, 

Grown fat with corn and fitting ftill. 

Can fcarce get o’er the barn-door fill : 

And hardly waddles forth. Swift. 

SiTlabub. n.f. [This word has exercifed the etymologies. 
Minjhcw thinks it corrupted from Jwillingbubbles. Junius 
omits it. Hen/haw , whom Skinner follows, deduces it from 
the Dutch fullc , a pipe, and buyck, a paunch ; becau (efiha- 
bubs are commonly drunk through a fpout, out of a jug with 
a large belly. It feems more probably derived from eftfl, in old 
Englifli vinegar, efil a bouc, vinegar for the mouth , vinegar 
made pleafant.] Curds made by milking upon vinegar. 

Joan takes her neat rubb’d pail, and now 
She trips to milk the fand-red cow ; 

Where, for fome fturdy foot-ball fwain, 

Joan flrokcs a ftllabub or twain. Wot ton. 

A fcaft. 

By fome rich farmer’s wife and filler dreft. 

Might be refembled to a fick man’s dream. 

Where all ideas huddling run fo fall, 

That fillabubs come firft, and foups the Iaft. King. 

Si'lli l y. adv. [from filly.] In a filly manner; limply; foolilhly. 
I wonder, what thou and I 
Did, till we lov’d ? were we not wean’d till then. 

But fuck’d on childilh pleafures ftllily ? 

Or llumber’d we in the feven fleepers den ? Donne. 

We are caught as ftllily as the bird in the net. L' Eft range. 
Do, do, look ftllily , good colonel; ’tis a decent melan¬ 
choly after an abfolute defeat. Dryden s Spav.ijh Friar. 

Silliness, n.f [from filly.] Simplicity; weaknefs; harmlefsfolly. 
The ftl/ynefs of the perfon does not derogate from the dig- 


Spenfer. 


Milton. 


nity of his character. L'Ejlrange. 

Si'lly. ad). [ feiig , German. Skinner.] 

1. Harmlefs; innocent; inoffenfive; plain; artlefs. 

2. Weak; helplefs. 

After long ftorms. 

In dread of death and dangerous difmay. 

With which my filly bark was tolled fore, 

I do at length defery the happy Ihore. 

3. Foolifh; witlefs. 

Perhaps their loves, or clfc their fheep, 

Was that did their filly thoughts fo bufy keep. 

The meaneft fubjedts cenfure the actions of the greateft 
prince; theftilieft fervants, of the wifeft mailer. Temple. 

I have no difeontent at living here; befides what arifes 
from a filly fp\r\t of liberty, which I refolveto throw oft. Swift. 

Such parts of writings as are ftupid or filly, falfe or mifta- 
ken, Gould become fubjecls of occaftonal criticifm. Watts. 
Si llyhow. n.J. [Perhaps from ych^, happy, and Jjcojrt, the 
head.] The membrane that covers the head of the feetus. 

Great conceits are railed, of the membranous covering 
called the ftllybow , fometimes found about the heads of chil¬ 
dren upon their birth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Silt. n.f. Mud ; Dime. ... 

Several trees of oak and fir Hand in firm earth below 
the moor, near Thorny, in all probability covered by inunda¬ 
tion, and the fill and moorilh earth exaggerated upon them .Hale. 
Si'lv/.n. ad), [from ftlva, Latin.] Woody; full of woods. 
Betwixt two rows of rocks, aftlvan feene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green. Dryden. 

Si'lver. 7i.f [feolpep, Saxon; filvir^ Dutch.] 

1. Silver is a white and hard metal, next in weight to 

gold. JVatti S Lc Z‘ cL 

2. Any thing of foft fplendour. 

Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, 

Tn flumber clos’d her ftlver-fk reaming eyes. rope. 

3. Money made of filver. 

Si'lver. ad). 

1. Made of lilver. 

Put my ftlver cup in the fack’s mouth. Gen. xnv. 2. 

Hence had the huntrefs Dian her dread bow. 

Fairyf/rcr-fhafted queen for ever challe. > Milton. 

'1 lieyf/t'cr lhafted goddcls of the place. Pope s &dyj)cy. 
White like filvcr. 

Gf all the race of ftlver- winged flics 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 

'1 ban Clarion. Spenfet. 


Shakefpesre. 

Sandy;. 

Milton. 
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Old Salilbury, lhame to thy ftlver hair, 

Thou mad mifleadcr of thy brain fick fon. 

The great in honour are not always wife. 

Nor judgment under ftlver trefles lies. 

Others on y5/tw-lakes and rivers bath’d 
Their downy breaft. 

3. Having a pale luftre. 

So fweet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
To thofe frelh morning drops upon the rofe, 

As thy eye beams, when their frelh rays have iVnote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows; 

Nor {bines the fiver moon one half fo bright, 

Through the tranfpaient bofom of the deep. 

As doth thy face through tears of mine give light. Sbok/fitare 

4. Soft of voice. This phrafe is Italian, voce argentine. 

From all their groves, which with the heavenly noifft. 
Of their fweet inftruments were wont to found, 

And th’ hollow hills, from which their ftlver voices 
W ere wont redoubled ecchoes to rebound. 

Did now rebound with nought but rueful cries, 

And yelling {bricks thrown up into the Ikies. Sprftr 
It is my love that calls upon my name. 

How ftlver fweet found lovers tongues by night, 

Like fofteft mufick to attending cars. Shakefpeou. 

To Si'lver. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover fupcrficially with filver. 

There be fools alive, I wis. 

Silver’d o’er, and fo was this. Sbakrfpetne. 

The fplendour of ftlver is more pleafing to fome eyes, than 
that of gold ; as in cloth of filver, and ftlver d rapiers. Ba.on, 
Silvering will fully and canker more than gilding. Bacon. 
A gilder {hewed me a ring ftlver'd over with mercurial fumes, 
which he was then to rcftorc to its native yellow. Boyle. 

2. To adorn with mild luftre. 

Here retir’d the finking billows deep. 

And fmiling calmnefs ftlver d o’er the deep. Pefe. 

Si'lvereeater. n.f. [filver and beat.] One that foliates fil¬ 
vcr. 

Silver-beaters chufc the fineft coin, as that which is moft cx- 
tenfive under the hammer. Boyle. 

Si'lverling. n.f. 

A thoufand vines, at a thoufand ftlverlings, {hall be for briars 
and thorns. Ijaiah vii. 2?. 

Si'lverly. adv. [from ftlver.] With the appearance of fu- 


ver. 


.>• 


Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
That filverly doth progrefs on thy cheeks. Sbr.k/fpean. 

Silver smith, n. ft [ftlver and fmith.] One that works in 
filver. 

Demetrius a filverfmith , made flirines for Diana. Alls xix. 

Sl’LVERTHISTLE. I r PIan tS. 

SlLVERWEED. J 

Silvertree. n.f. [conocarpodendren, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves throughout the year are of a fine filver colour; 
it hath an apetalous flamineous flower, which is furroumled 
by a number of long leaves immediately under the flowcr-cup, 
which confifts of five narrow leaves; tbefe are fucceeded by 
cones, in lbape like thofe of the larchtrce; the feeds arc each 
of them included in a fquare cell. Miller. 

Si lvery, ad), [from ftlver.] Befprinkled with filver. 

A critty ftone, with fmall fpangles of a whit efi’Wry talc 
j n ; ti Woodward on Fcjfils. 

Of all th’ enamel’d race whofe ftlv'ry wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs oftthc fpring. 

Once brighteft fhin’d this child of heat and air. Duihiod. 

Si'mar. n.f. [ftmarre, French.] A woman’s robe. 

The ladies drefs’d in rich ft mars were feen, 

Of Florence Yattin, flower’d with white and green. Dryden. 

Si milar. l ae jj, f ftmilairc, French; from ftmilis , Latin.] 

Si'milary. 5 

1. Homogeneous; having one part like another. 

Minerals appear to the eye to be pcrfciHy fimtlar, as metal-; 
or at leaft to confift but of two or three diftind ingredients, 

as cinnabar. ^ 

2 . Refcmbling; having refcmblance. 

The laws of England, relative to thofe matters, were 
original and exemplar from whence thofe War or ftom 
laws of Scotland were derived. 1 dale's Hift. of Com. Law ft 

Similarity, n.f. [from ftmnlar.] Likenefs. , ■ 

The blood and chyle arc intimately mixed, and by atm 
tion attenuated ; by which the mixture acquires a g^ er ^ 

gree of fluidity and ftmilarity, or homogeneity 

Sl'MiLE. n.f. [fimile , Latin.] A comparifon by which any 
thing is illuftrated or aggrandized. 

Their rhimes. 

Full of proteft, of oath, and big compare, jsy./Ut. 

Want Lies. Shakejpcans Troths and 

Luccntio flip’d me, like his greyhound. 

Which runs himfelf, and catches tor histaafter - 
A good fwift ftmile, but foir.cthmg curnfh. ShoUJfc ^ 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English La 
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In argument, 
Similes are like fongs in love. 


Thev much deferibe ; they nothing prove. Print\ 

Poets, to <rive a loofe to a warm fancy, not only expatiate 
in their Smiles, but introduce them too frequently. Car lb. 

Similitude, n.f. [fimilitude, French; fimhtudo, Latin.] 

Similitud■ of fubftancc would caufc attrition, wheie the 
body is wholly freed from the motion of gravity; for then cad 
would draw lc,d. Bacon's Natural Htjhry. 

Our immortal fouls, while righteous, are by God himldf 
beautified with the title of his own image and ftmuhtude. A a,. 
Let us make man in our image, man 
In our ftmi itude, and let them rule 

Over the fifli and fowl. Milton. 

Similitude to the Deity was not regarded in the things they 
cave divine worftiip to, and looked on as fymbols of the 
god they vvorfliippcd. Stilingpcet. 

° If we compare the pidlure of a man, drawn at the years 
of feventeen, with that of the fame perfon at the years of 
threefcore, hardly the leaft trace or fimilitude of one face can 
be found in the other. South's Sermons. 

Fate fome future bard Ihall join. 

In fad fimilitude of griefs to mine, 

Condemn’d whole years in abfence to deplore. 

And image charms he muft behold no more. Pope. 

2. Comparifon; fimile. 

Plutarch, in the firft of his tractates, by fundry ftmilitudes , 
{hews us the force of education. Wot ton. 

Taflo, in his ftmilitudes, never departed from the woods; 
that is, all his comparifons were taken from the country. Dryd. 

Si'mitar. n.f. [See Ci'meter.] A crooked or falcated 
{word with a convex edge. 

To Si mmer, v. n. [A word made probably from the found, 
but written by Skinner, fimber.] To boil gently ; to boil 
with a gentle hiding. 

Place a veflel in warm fand, increafing the heat by de¬ 
grees, till the fpirit ftmmer or boil a little. Boyle. 

Their vital heat aod moifture may always not only fimber 
in one fluggifli tenour, but fometimes boil up higher, and 
feeth over; the fire of life being more than ordinarily kind¬ 
led upon fome emergent occafion. 

More's Antidote againfl Athcifm. 

Si'mnbl. [n.f. [fltmncllus, low Latin.] A kind of fweet bread 
or cake. 

Simoni'ack. n.f. [Jimoniaqne, French ; fimoniacus, Latin.] 
One who buys or fells preferment in the church.’ 

If the biftiop alleges that the perfon prefen ted is a fimo- 
nieic, or unlearned, they are to proceed to trial. Ay life. 

Simoni'acal. ad), [from ftmoniac.] Guilty of buying or fell¬ 
ing ecclcfiaftical preferment. 

Add to your criminals the fimoniacal ladies, who feduce the 
facred order iftto the difficulty of breaking their troth. Sped?. 

Simony. n.f [fimouie, French; ftmonia, Latin.] Thecrimeof 
buying or felling church preferment. 

One that by fuggeftion 
Tied all the kingdom; fimony was fair play, 

His own opinion was his law. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Many papers remain in private hands, of which one is of 
fimony ; and I wifti the world might fee it, that it might un¬ 
deceive fome patrons, who think they have difeharged that 
great truft to God and man, if they take no money for a 
living, though it may be parted with for other ends lefs jufti- 
fiable. ^ Walton's Life of Bijhop Sander fon. 

No fimony nor finecure is known ; 

There works the bee, no honey for the drone. Garth. 

To Simper, v.n. [from yymbelan, Saxon, to keep holiday, 
Skinner.' He derives ftmmer from the fame word, and con¬ 
firms his etymology by writing it fimber. It is perhaps de¬ 
rived from ftmmer, as It may Icem to imitate the dimples of 
water gently boiling.] To fmile; generally to {mile foolifti- 

A made countenance about her mouth between ftmpering 
and fmiling, her head bowed fomewhat down, feemed to lan¬ 
guish with over mucli idlenefs. Sidney. 

I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to women, as 
1 perceive by your ftmpering none of you hate them, to like 
as much as pleafes them. Shakefpeare s As you like it. 

otars above fimptr and fhine. 

As having keys unto thy love, while poor L pine. Herbert. 

Let.then the fair one beautifully cry, 

Hrcft in fmiles of fweet Cecilia fhine, 

Vith Jimp’ring angels, palms and harps divine. Potc 

Se*' ” ^ [fr ° m thC Verb- J Smi,ei generally a foolifh 

W ;5 C Wlt at h 's elbow ftared him in the Lee, with fo bc- 
w chinga grin, that the whiftlcr relaxed his fibres into a 
and at length burft out into an open laugh. Add. 
Great 1 ibbald nods: the proud Parnaflian Iheer, 
ie confcious ftmpcr, and the jealous leer, 

M “ on hil P.pc, DunM. 
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Simple, ad), [ftmplex, Latin iftmple^ french.] 

1 Plain; artlefs; unlkilled; undefignmg; fincere; harmlefs. 
Were it not to fatisfy the minds of the fimpler fort of men, 
thefe nice curiofities arc not worthy the labour which we be- 
ftow to anfwer them. Floorer. 

They meet upon the way, 

A fimple hufbandman in garments grey. Hubbcrd s dale. 
I am a fimple woman, much too weak 
T’ oppofe your cunning. Shakefpenre'1 Hen. V III. 

O Ethelinda, 

My heart was made to fit and pair with thine. 

Simple and plain, and fraught with artlefs tendernefs. R we. 

2. Uncompounded; unmingled ; fingle; only one; plain; not 
complicated. 

To make the compound pafs for the rich metal fimple, is 
an adulteration or counterfeiting. Bacon. 

Simple philofophically fignifies fingle, but vulgarly foolifh. 

Watts. 

Among fubftances fome are called fimple, fome compound, 
whether Taken in a philofophical or vulgar fenfe. Watt . 

If we take fimple and compound in a vulgar fenfe, then, all 
thofe are fimple fubftances which are generally efteemed uni¬ 
form in their natures: fo every herb is called a fimple, and 
every metal a mineral; though the chymift perhaps may find 
all his feveral elements in each of them. Watts’s Logicls. 
Let Newton, pure intelligence, w’hom God 
To mortals lent, to trace his boundiefs works. 

From laws, fublimely fimple, lpeak thy fame 

In all philofophy. Thmftons Summer. 

3. Silly ; not wife; not cunning. 

The fernple believeth every word; but the prudent man 
looketh well to his going. Prcv. xv. 

I would have you wife unto that which is good, and fimple 
concerning evil. Rom. xvi. 19: 

Dick, fimple odes too many fhow 
My fervile complaifancc to Cloe. • Prior. 

Simple, m ft. [fimple, French.] A fingle ingredient in a medi¬ 
cine ; a drug. It is popularly ufed for an herb. 

Of ftmples in thefe groves that grow, 

We’ll learn the perfeft {kill; 

The nature of each herb to know, 

Which cures, and which can kill. Draytons of Cynthiai 

Our foftcr nurfe of nature is repofe, 

The which he lacks; that to provoke in him. 

Are many ftmples operative, whofe power 

Will clofe the eye of anguifh. Shakefpeare s K. Lear. 

He would ope his leathern ferip. 

And Ihcw me ftmples of a thoufand names. 

Telling their ftrange and vigorous faculties Milton. 

What virtue is in this remedy lies in the naked fimple itfelf, 
as it comes over from the Indies. Temple. 

Around its entries nodding poppies grow. 

And all cool ftmples that fweet reft beftow; 

Night from the plants their fleepy virtue drains. 

And pafling, {beds it on the filent plains. Dryden. 

Med’cine is mine : what herbs and ftmples grow 
In fields and forefts, all their pow’rs I know, 

And am the great phyfician call’d. Dryden. 

To Simple, v. n. To gather fimples. 

As once the foaming boar he chas’d, 

Lafcivious Circe well the youth furvey’d, 

Asy? tripling on the flow’ry hills he ftray’d. Garth. 

Si'mpless. n.f. [ftmplefftc, French.] Simplicity; fillincfs; folly. 
An obfolete word. 

Their weeds been not fo nighly were. 

Such fimplefje mought them fliend, 

'I hey been ydaJ in purple and pall, 

They reign and rulen over all. Spenfer’s Pajlorals. 

Simpleness, n.f. [from fimple.] The quality of being fimple. 

I will hear that play: 

For never any thing can be amifs. 

When fimplenefs and duty tender it. Shakefpeare. 

Such perfect elements may be found in thefe four known 
bodies that wc call pure ones; for they arc leaft compounded, 
and approach moft to the fimplenefs of the elements. Digby. 
Sim plUr, n.f. [from ftmpl,.] A fimplift. An herbarift. ° J 

Sl r IP vn- T r £ from fi m ?k-] A filly mortal; a trifler; a 

foolifti fellow. A low word. 

A country farmer fent his man to look after an ox • the 
ftmpleton went hunting up and down till he found him’ in a 
wood. L’E/lra 

Thofe letters may prove a diferedit, as Lifting as merccTfty 
lcribblcrs, or curious fimpletons can make it. p rt> . 

Simplicity, n ft [fimplicitas, Latin ; /implicit} , French.] ’ 
,1. Hainnefs; artleffneft; not fubtilty; not cunning; not deceit. 

1 he fwcet-minded Philoclea was in their degree of well 
domg to whom the not knowing of evil ferveth for a ground 
of virtue, and hold their inward powers in better form, with 
an unfpotted ftmphaty than many who rather cunningly feek 
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S I N 

In low /implicit)', 

He lends out money gratis > and brings down 
The rate of ufance. Shake/peare. 

Marquis Dorfet, a man for his harmlefs /mplicity, neither 
mifliked nor much regarded, was created Duke. Haywood. 
Sufpicion fleeps 

At wifdom’s gate, and to /mplicity . 

Refigns her charge. Milton. 

Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 

In wit a man, /mplicity a child. Pope. 

Beauty is their own, 

The feeling heart, /mplicity of life. 

And elegance and tafte. 7 bom/on's Summer. 

The native elegance and /mplicity of her manners, were ac¬ 
companied with real benevolence of heart. Female Quixote. 

2. Plainnefs; not fubtilty; not abftrufcnefs. 

They keep the reverend /mplicity of ancienter times. Hooker. 
Thofe enter into farther fpeculations herein, which is the 
itch of curiofity, and content not themfelves with the fim- 
plicity of that doctrine, within which this church hath con¬ 
tained herfclf. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

3. Plainnefs; not finery. 

They reprefent our poet, when he left Mantua for Rome, 
dreffed in his beft habit, too fine for the place whence he came, 
and yet retaining part of its /mplicity. Drytlen. 

4. .Singlenefs; not compofition ; (fate of being uncompounded. 

M andrakes afford a papaverous and unpleafant odour in the 
leaf or apple, as is difcovcrable in their /mplicity and mixture. 

Brown s Vulg. Ertours. 
We are led to conceive that great machine of the world, to 
have been once in a ftate of greater /mplicity than now it is, as 
to conceive a watch once in its firft and fimple materials. Burnet. 

5. Weaknefs; fillincfs. 

Many that know what they fiiould do, would nevertheless 
diflcmhle it, and to cxcufc themfelves, pretend ignorance and 
/mplicity , which now they cannot. Hooker. 

How long ye fimple ones will ye love /mplicity ? and tools 
hate knowledge? Prov. i. 22. 

Si mplist. n./. [from fimple.] One (killed in fimplcs. 

A plant fo unlike a rofe, it hath been miftaken by feme good 
fmplifls foramomum. Browns Julg. Err ours. 

■Si'mply. adv. [from /mple.] 

1. Without art; without Subtlety; plainly; artlefsly. 

Accomplifiiing great things by things deem’d weak; 
Subverting worldy llrong and worldly wife. 

By /imply meek. Milton’s Paradi/e Lo/. 

2. Of itlelf; without addition. 

This queftion about the changing of laws conccrncth only 
fuch laws as are pofitive, and do make that now good or evil, 
by being commanded or forbidden, which otherwife of itfelf 
were not /imply the one or the other. Hooker. 

3. Merely; folely. 

Under man, no creature in the world is capable of felicity 
andblifs; becaufe their chided perfedtion confifteth in that 
which is beft for them, but not in that which is /imply beft, as 
ours doth. ' Hooker. 

I will eat and drink, and deep as foft 
As captain (hall; fmply the thing lam 
Shall make me live. . Shake/pearc. 

To fay, or to do ought with memory and imitation, no pur- 
pofe or refpeft Should fooner move us, than /imply the love of 
God and of mankind. Milton. 

4. Foolifhly ; fillily. . 

Si'molar. n.f. [from fmulo, Latin.] One that counterfeits. 

Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 

Thou perjurer, thou /malar of virtue. 

That art inceftuous. . Shake/pearc s king Lear. 

Simulation, n./. [/mutation, French ; /tmulatio from fmulo, 
Latin.J That part of hypocrify which pretends that to be 

which is not. c 

Simulation is a vice rifing of a natural falfcners, or fear- 
fuliicfs; or of a mind that hath feme main faults; which 
becaufe a man muft needs difguife, it maketh him praftife 
Emulation. _ ha. on. 

For the unqueftionable virtues of her perfon and mind, 
he well expreffed his love in an a<ft and time of no/muta¬ 
tion towards his end, bequeathing her all his manfion-houfes, 
and a power to difpofe of his whole pcrfenal eftatc. IVotton. 

For diftin&ion fake, a deceiving by word is commonly 
called a lie; and deceiving by aftions, geftures, or behavi¬ 
our, is called /initiation or hypocrify. Souths Sermons. 

Simultaneous, ad). [ Jimultaneus, Latin.] Acting toge¬ 
ther ; cxifting at the fame time. . . 

If the parts may all change places at the fame time, with¬ 
out any refpeift of priority or pofleriority to each others 
motion, why may not bullets, clofely crouded in a box, 
move by a like mutual and /multaneous exchange ? Glanville. 
Sin. n.f [r>' n » Saxon.] 

j. An a£l againft the laws of God; a violation of the laws or 

religion. 

How haft thou the heart. 

Being a divine, a ghoftly confeffor, 
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Milt , 




Panitl. 


Shake/pearc. 


A /tn ablblvcr, and my friend profeft. 

To manile me with that word baniftiment. Shake'peart 
But thofe that deep, and think not on their /ms, J 
Pinch them. Shake/peare's Merry Wives 0/ IVindfor 

Thou knoweft, Lord, that I am pure from all jm with 
man. Tob. iij. ,, 

2. Habitual negligence of religion. 

Sin , death, and hell, have fet their marks upon him 
And all their minifters attend on him. Shakefpeare. 

Dilhoneft lhame 

Of nature’s works: honour difimnourable ! 

SiH-brcd ! how have ye troubled all mankind ? 

Is there no means, but that a /in -fick land 
Should be let blood with fuch a boift’rous hand ? 

Vice or virtue chiefly imply the relation of our a&ionsto 
men in this world : finanA holinefs rather imply their relation 
to God and the other world. Watts’s Logid. 

Light from her thought, as fummer’s carelcfs robe. 

Fell each affedlion of this Jin-worn globe. Brooke. 

3. It is ufed by Shake/peare emphatically for a man enormoufly 
wicked. 

Thy ambition. 

Thou fcarlet /in, robb’d this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIU» 

To Sin. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To neglect the laws of religion ; to violate the laws of reli¬ 
gion. 

Stand in awe and /in not. Pfalms iv. 4. 

Many alfo have perifh’d, err’d, and /inn ’d for women. Efdr. 
He (hall a(k, and he (hall give him life for them that fin not 
unto death. 1 John v. 16. 

2. To offend againft right. 

I am a man, 

More /lin’d againft than /inning. 

And who but wifties to invert the laws 
Of order, /ins againft th’ eternal caufe. Pope’s E/ay on Man. 
Si'nworm. n./. [fin and worm.] A vile finful creature. 

I would not foil thefe pure amhrofial weeds. 

With the rank vapours of the /in-.worn mould. Milton. 
Since, adv. [formed by contraction from Jithence, or ftb 
thence, from pi<$e, Saxon.] 

1. Becaufe that. 

Since the cleared difeoveries we have of other fpirits, be- 
fides God and our own fouls, arc imparted by revelation, 
the information of them fhould be taken from thence. Locke. 
Since truth and conftancy are vain. 

Since neither love, nor fenfe of pain, 

Nor force of reafon can perfuade, 

Then let example be obey’d. Granville. 

2 . From the time that. 

Am not I thine afs, upon which thou haft ridden ever fime 
I was thine unto this day? Aumb. xxii. 3c. 

He is the mod improved mind /nee you faw him, that ever 
was, without (hifting into a new body. Pope. 

3. Ago; before this. 

About two years /nee, it fe fell out, that he was brought 
to a great lady’s houle. Sidney. 

Spies held me in chafe, that I was forc'd to wheel 
Three or four miles about; clfc had I, fir. 

Half an hour /nee, brought my report. Shake/p. Conolanus. 
A law was made no longer /met than the twenty eighth ot 
Henry the eighth. “ Davies’s Hi/. 0/Ireland. 

How many asts /nee has Virgil writ ? kojeommon. 

Since, prepo/tion. After ; reckoning from feme time pad to the 
time prefent. 

He /nice the morning hour fet out from heav’n. Mum. 
If fuch a man arife, I have a model by which he may build a 
nobler poem than any extant /nice the ancients. Dryden. 
Since're. adj. [/nicerw, Latin; /ncere, French.] 

1. Unhurt; uninjured. 

He try’d a tough well chofen fpear; 

Th’ inviolable body ftood /nicere. 

2 . Pure; unmingled. 

Pardon my tears, ’tis joy which bids them flow: 

A joy which never was fmcere till now; 

That which my conqudt gave, I could not prize, 

Or ’twas imperfect till I faw your eyes. Dry J 

The pleafures of fenfe beafts tad e fmcere and pure aiway., 
without mixture or allay, without being diftra&ed 111 the pu 

fuit, or difquietcd in the ufe of them. 1 st- 

Animal fubftanccs differ from vegetable, in that be>n 0 
duced to a(hcs, they arc perfcdly infipid, and in tha ™ 
is no /ncere acid in any animal juice. Arbuthnot on A. 

3. Honeft; undiffcmbling; uncorrupt. 

This top proud fellow, 

Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From fmcere motions by intelligence , .. 

I do know to be corrupt. Shake/peare > I «• 

Nor troubled at thele tidings from the earth. 

Which your /tncereji care could not prevent; 

Foretold fo lately what would come to pafs, 

When firft this temper crofs’d the gulf from hell. ^ 


Dryden. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langr 
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To Fnolilh I would have all Gallicifms avoided, that our 

1 mav be fmcere, and that we may keep to our own lan- 
tongue may bey; , yr t ,/ /5 „ on t ], e ClaJ/teks. 

S^cKfly. adv. [Uom/ncere.] Honeftly; without hypocrify; 

W X r Sr»XeWc 3 er our religion i s , the worth!.. -Of. 
it hath in them who ftedfaftly zndjmcerely embrace it. Hookei. 
That you may, fair lady. 

Perceive I fpeak /merely, the king’s majefty 

Docs purpofc honour to you. Shake/p. Henry \ Ill. 

I„ voir whole reafomng, keep your mmd>rrrr/r intent in 
,hepili.itof truth. WUo.lvuU 

Since'RENESS. 1 r French; homjmcere.] 

Sincerity. ) f . . 

. Honefty of intention; purity of mind. 

Icfus Chrift has purchafed for us terms of reconciliation, 
w ho will accept of fncerity inftead of perfection ; but then this 
[merits implies our honeft endeavours to do our utmoft. Rogers. 

,/ freedom from hypocrify. 

In thy conlort ceafe to fear a foe ; 

For thee me feels ftneerity of woe. P pe’s OdjJfey. 

Si'ndon. « / [Latin.] A fold ; a wrapper 

There were found a book and a letter, both written in fine 
parchment, and wrapped in fndons of linen. Bacon. 

SI'NE n f. [ fnus , Latin.] A right /me, in geometry, is a 
'i„ht line drawn from one end of an arch perpendicularly upon 
the diameter drawn from the other end of that arch; or it is 
half the chord of twice the arch. Harris. 

Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plane of inci¬ 
dence, the /me of the angle of incidence of every ray, confi- 
dcred apart, feall have to the fine of the angle of refradior. a 
conflant ratio. Cbeyne’s Phil. Princ. 

Si'necure. n.f. [fme, without, and cura, care, Latin.] An 
office which has revenue without any employment. 

A fnecure is a benefice without cure of fouls. Aylij/e. 

No fymony nor fnecure were known. 

Nor would the bee work honey for the drone. Gaith, 
SI'NEW. n.f. [j-enpe, Saxon; fenewen, Dutch.] 

1. A tendon ; the ligament by which the joints are moved. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty /news. Shake/p. Julius Cesfar. 

The rooted fibres rofe, and from the wound 
Black bloody drops diftill’d upon the ground : 

Mute and amaz’d, my hair with terror ftood ; 

Fear (hrunk my [mews, and congeal’d my blood. Dryden. 

A /new cracked, feldom recovers its former ftrengtb. Locke. 

2 . Applied to whatever gives ftrength or compa&nefs: as, money 
is the /news of war. 

Some other /news there are, from which that overplus of 
ftrength in perluafion doth arile. Hooker. 

Such difeouraging of men in the ways of an a£live con¬ 
formity to the church’s rules, cracks the Jinews of government; 
for it weakens and damps the fpirits of the obedient. South. 

In the principal figures of a pidturc the painter is to em¬ 
ploy the finews of his art; for in them conftfts the principal 
beauties of his work. Dryden s Du/re/ncy. 

• . Mufcle or nerve. 

The feeling pow’r, which is life’s root. 

Through ev’ry living part itfelf doth feed 
By /news, which extend from head to foot; 

And, like a net, all o’er the body fpread. Davies. 

To Sinew, v. a. [from the noun.] To knit as by Jinews. 
Not in ufe. 

A(k the lady Bona for thy queen ; 

So (halt thou /new both thefe lands together. Shak. H. VI. 
Si newed. adj. [from /new.] 

1. Furnifeed with finews. 

Strong/mew’d was the youth, and big of bone. Dryden. 

2 . Strong; firm; vigorous. 

He will the rather do it, when he fees 
Ourfelves well Jinewed to our defence. Shake/. King John. 
Si'newshrunk. adj. [/mew and Jhrunk.] A horle is faid to 
be ftnewjhrmk when he has been over-ridden, and fo fatigued 
that he becomes gaunt-bellied by a ftiffnefs and contradlion of 
the two finews .which arc under his belly. Farriers DiEi. 
Si'newy. adj. [from /new.] 

1 • Confiding of a finew ; nervous. The nerves and finews arc 
in poetry often confounded, from nervus, Latin, which figni- 
(ies a finew. 

The fnewy thread my brain lets fall 
Through every part. 

Can tie thofe parts, and make me one of all. Donne. 

2 . Strung; nervous; vigorous; forcible. 

And for thy vigour, bull-bearing Milo his addition yields 
so fnewy Ajax. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Crcjftda. 

w orthy fellows, and like to prove 

fwordfmen. Shake/peare. 

I he northern people are large, fair-complexioned, ftroiw, 
pnewy, and couragiou*. Hales U,i/m cf Mankind. 

F aiming as he reach’d the foore. 

He dropt his f newy arms : his knees no more 

Perform’d their office. p 0 p e ’i Ody/fy. 
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Si'S’FUL. adj. \/n and/w//.] 

1. Alien from God ; not holy ; unfanchhcu. 

Drive out th efinful pair. 

From hallow’d ground th’ unholy. 

2. Wicked; not obfervant of religion; contrary to religion. It 

’ is ufed both of perfons and things. . 

Thrice happy man, faid then the father grave, 

Whofe daggering fteps thy fteddy hand doth lead. 

And feews the way his fnful foul to fave. 

Who better can the way to heaven aiead ? Fairy JJucen. 

It is great fin to lvvear unto a lin ; . r 

But greater fin to keep a finful oath Shake/p. Henry V I. 

Nature hcrfelf, though pure of finful thought. 

Wrought in her fe, that, feeing me, fee turn d. Mi ton. 
The ftoicks looked upon all paffions zsfmful defedts and irre¬ 
gularities, as fe many deviations from right reaion, making 
paflion to be only another word for perturbation. South. 

Si'NFULLY. adv. [homftn/uE] Wickedly; not p.ouily; not 
according to the ordinance of God. 

All "this from my remembrance brutife wrath 
Sinfully pluckt, and not a man of you _ m 

Had fe much grace to put it in my mind. Shakejp■ a. hi. 
The humble and contented man pleafes himfelf innocently 
and cafily, while the ambitious man attempts to pleafe others 
fi-fully and difficultly, and perhaps unfucceislully too. South. 
Sinfulness, n.f. '[ from fnful. ] Alienation from God ; 
negiedl or violation of the duties of religion; contrariety to 
religious goodnefs. 

I am font 

To (hew thee what (ball come in future days 
To thee, and to thy offspring : good with bad 
Expedt to hear; fupcrnai grace contending 
With fnfulnefs of men. _ Milton. 

Pccvilbnefs, the general fault of fick perfons, is equally to 
be avoided for the folly and fnfuluejs. _ l/ake. 

To SING. v. n. preterite I Jang, or Jung-, participle paff. Jung. 
[pnjan, Saxon; fngia, Iflandick; Jinghen, Dutch ] 

1. To form the vt ice to melody; to articulate mufically. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, 

And the mountain tops that freeze, 

Bow themfelves when he did fug : 

To his mufick plants and flowers 
Ever fprung, as fun and feowers 

There had made a Lfting fpring. Shakef. Henryk III. 

Then they for fudden joy did weep, 

And feme for forrow Jung. Shake/. King Lear. 

They rather had beheld 

Diffentious numbers peftering ftreets, than fee 
Our tradefmen fmgiug in their (hops, and going 
About their functions friendly. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

The morning ftars Jang together. J ole. 

Then feall the trees of the wood f.ng out at the prefence of 
the Lord. • 1 Chro. xvi. 33. 

Their airy limbs in fports they exercife, 

Some in heroick verfe divinely /mg. Dryden. 

2. To utter fweet founds inarticulately. 

The time of the fnging of birds is come. Cant. ii. 12. 
You will fooner bind a bird from fnging than from flying. Bac. 
Join voices all ye birds. 

That fmgiug up to hcav’n’s gate afeend. Milton. 

And parrots, imitating human tongue, 

And fnging birds, in filver cages hung. Dryden s Ovid. 

Oh ! were I made, by feme transforming pow’r. 

The captive bird that fugs within thy bow’r. 

Then might my voice thy lift’ning ears employ. 

And I thofe kiffes he receives enjoy. Pope’s Summer. 

3. To make any fmall or ferill noife. 

A man may hear this (bower fng in the wind. Shakefpeare. 
You leaden mellengers, 

Fly with falfe aim ; pierce the ftill moving air, 

That fin’s with piercing; do not touch my lord. Shakefp. 
We hear this fearful tcmpell Jing. ■ Shakejpeare. 

4. To tell in poetry. 

Bid her exalt her melancholy wing, 

And rais’d from earth, and fav’d from paflion, fng 
Of human hope by crofs event deftroy’d. 

Of ufelefs wealth and greatnefs unenjoy’d. Prior. 

To Sing. v. a. 

1. To relate or mention in poetry. 

All the prophets in their age the times 
Of great Mefliah fng. Milton. 

Arms and the man I /mg. Drydcn’s Ain. 

Well might he fng the day he could not fear. 

And paint the glories he was fere to wear. Smith. 

2. To celebrate; to give praifes to. 

3. To utter harmonioufly. 

Inclcs, caddifles, cambricks, lawns, why 

He fugs them over as they were gods and goddeffes. Shake/ 
They that wafted us required of us mirth, faying, / g us 
one of the fongs of Zion. pj\ cxxxvii. 3. 

How could we to his godhead fng 
torc’d hallelujahs? All It m. 
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To Singe, v.a. [ pengan, Saxon; fenghen , Dutch.] 
fcorch ; to burn flightly or fuperficiallv. 

They bound the doctor, 

Whofc beard they have fmg’d oft' with brands of fire. Shak. 

You fulph’rcus and thought executing fires, 

Singe my white head. Shakefpeare. 

Drake, in the vaunting ftile of a foldier, would call this 
enterprize the fingting of^the king of Spain’s beard. Bacon. 

That neither was fmged in the combuftion of Phaeton, nor 
overwhelmed by the inundation of Deucalion. Brown. 

They leave a fagged bottom all involv’d 
With flench and (moke. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

IJingcd the toes of an ape through a burning-glafs, and he 
never would endure it after. " " L’Efirange. 

Thus riding on his curls he feem’d to pafs 
A rolling fire along, awkfnge the grafs. Dryden. 

Singer, n.f. [fro m fing.] One that lings; one whofe pro- 
feflion or bufinefs is to fing. 

His filching was like an unflcilful finger, he kept not time. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind for. 
J gat me men fingers and women fingers , and the delights of 
the Ions of men. Reel. ii. 8. 

To the chief finger on my flringed inflruments. Hah. iii. 

Thy heart no ruder than the rugged ftone, 

T might, like Orpheus, with my num’rous moan 
Melt to compaflion : now my trait’rous fong 
With thee confpires to do the finger wrong. Waller. 

Cockbirds amongft finging birds are ever the better fingers , 
becaufe they are more lively. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

The birds know how to chufc their fare ; 

To peck this fruit they all forbear : 

'1 hofe cheerful fingers know not why 
T hey lliould make any hafte to die. Waller. 

The Grecian tragedy was at firft nothing but a chorus of 
fingers. t Dryden. 

Si'ngivgmaster. n.f. \_fing and mafler.] One who teaches 
to fing. 

He employed an itinerant fingingmafier to inftruift them 
rightly in the tunes of the pfalms. Add!foil s Spectator. 

SI NGLE, adj. [fmgulus, Latin.] 

1. One ; not double; not more than one. 

The words are clear and eafy, and their originals are of 
fingle fignificaticn without any ambiguity. South. 

Some were fingle adts, though each compleat; 

But ev’ry adl flood ready to repeat. Dryden. 

Then Thefeus join’d with bold Pirithous came, 

A. fingle concord in a double name. Dryden. 

High Alba, 

A lonely depart, and an empty land. 

Shall fcarce afford, for needful hours of reft, 

A fingle houfe to their benighted gueft. Addifon on Italy. 
Where the poefy or oratory fhines, a fingle reading is not 
fufficient to fatisfy a mind that has a true taftc; nor can we 
make the fulleft improvement of them without proper re¬ 
views. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Particular; individual. 

As no fingle man is born with a right of controuling the 
opinions ot all the reft, fo the world has no title to demand 
the whole time of any particular perfon. Pope. 

If one fingle word were^to exprefs but one fimple idea, and 
nothing ell’e, there would be fcarce any miftake. Watts. 

3. Not compounded. 

As fimple ideas are oppofed to complex, and fingle ideas to 
compound, fo propofitions are diftinguifhed: the Rnglifh 
tongue has fome advantage above the learned languages, which 
have no ufual word to diflinguifh fingle from fimple. Watts. 

4. Alone; having no companion; having no afliftant. 

Servant of God, well haft thou fought 
The better fight, who fingle half maintain’d 
Againlf revolted multitudes the caufeof truth. 

His wifdom fuch. 

Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear, 

Whilft fingle he flood forth. 

In fweet pofl’effion of the fairy place, 

Single and confcious to myfelf alone. 

Of pleafures to th’ excluded world unknown. 

5. Unmarried. 

Is the fingle man therefore blcfied ? no; as a walled town is 
more worthier than a village, fo is the forehead of a married 
man more honourable than the bare brow of a batchclor. Shak. 

Pygmalion 

Abhorr’d ail womankind, but moft a wife; 

So fingle chofe to live, and fhunn’d to wed. 

Well pleas’d to want a confort of his bed. Dryd.n. 

b. Not complicated; not duplicated. 

To make flowers double is effefled by often removing them 
into new earth ; as, on the contrary, double flowers, by ne¬ 
glecting and not removing, prove fugle. Bacon's hat. Hill. 

7. Pure; uncorrupt; not double minded ; fimple. A (criptural 
fenfe. , 

The light of the body is the eye: if thine eye be fingle , thy 
whole body fhall be full of light. Mat. vi. 22. 
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8. That in which one is oppofed to one. 

He, when his country, threaten'd with alarms 
Shall more than once thePunick bands aftri-ht, ’ 

Shall kill the Gaulifn king in Jingle fight 
To SPnole. v. a. [from the adjective.]' 

1. To chufc out from among others. 

I faw him in the battle range about, 

And how he Jinged Clifford forth. Shake/. Henry Vi 

Every man may have a peculiar favour, which although 
not pcrceptr.de unto man, yet fenfiblc unto dogs, who Nr, u 
can fingle out their mafler in the dark. 

Do’ft thou already fingle me? I thought 
Gyves and the mill had tam’d thee. " /Wilton's Agoniftcs 
Begin, aufpicious boy, to caft about J ‘ ‘ 

Thy infant eyes, and with a Anile thy mother Jingle out Dry 
Single the lowlieft of the am'rous youth; 

Afk for his vows, but hope not for his truth. 

2. Tofequefler; to withdraw. 

h ca Amply, faith Bafil, and univerfally, whether it be in 
works of nature, or of voluntary choice, I fife not any thin* 
done as it Ihould be, if it be wrought by an agent fidgli,,. it! 
felt from conforts. ” "rr,/ 

. To take alone. 

Many men there are, than whom nothing is more commend¬ 
able when they ar c Jingled-, and yet, in focicty with others, 
none lefs fit to anfwcr the duties which are looked for at thur 

ha,,Js ; Hcohr. 

. I o leparate. 

Hardly they heard, which by good hunters fugled are. Sidn. 
Si'nci.eness. n.f. [from fingle.] Simplicity; finarity; honed 
plainnefs. 

It is not the deepnefs of their know-ledge, but the fthfenth 
of their belief, which God accepteth. ’ Hooker. 

Si'nglt. adv. [from fingle .] 

Individually; particularly. 

If the injured perfon be not righted, every one of them is 
wholly guilty of the injuflice, and therefore bound to reliitu- 
tion J'mgly and intirely. Taylor's Rule of living I oh. 

1 hey tend to the perfeftion of human nature, and to m.ike 
men fingly and perfonally good, or tend to the happinefs of 
fociety. Tilhtfin's Sermons. 

. Only; by himfelf. 

Look thee, ’tis fo ; thou ftngly honeft man, 

Here take: the gods out of my mifery 
Have fent thee treafure. Shake/'. Timon of A thins. 

Without partners or aflociates. 

Belinda 

Burns to encounter two advent’rous knights. 

At ombre fingly to decide their doom. Fcpt. 

Honcflly ; limply ; linccrely. 

SINGULAR. adj. [ fngulicr, Fr. f/ngidaris , Latin.] 

1. Single; not complex; not compound. 

That idea which reprefents one particular determinate thing 
is called a Jhigtdar idea, whether fimple, complex, or com¬ 
pound. Watts. 

7. [In grammar.] Exprcffing only one; not plural. 

If St. Paul’s fpeaking of himfelf in the firft perfon fingular 
has fo various meanings, his ufe of the firft perfon plural has 
a greater latitude. Lode. 

. Particular; unexampled. 

So ftnguiar a fadnefs 

Muft have a caufeas ftrangc as the effect. Denhams So; hi. 
Doubtlcfs, if you are innocent, your cafe is extremely 
hard, yet it is not fingular. Female Quixote. 

. Having fomething not common to others. It is commonly 
ufed in a fenfe of disapprobation, whether applied to perfons 
or things. 

His zeal 

None feconded, as fingular and rafh. Milton. 

It is very commenda- le to be ftnguiar in any excellency, and 
religion is the greateft excellency: to befimg ular in any thing that 
is wife and worthy is not a difparagement, but a praife. 1 fllotj. 
Alone; that of which there is but one. 

Thefe bufts of the emperors and empreffes are all very 
fcarce, and fome of them almoft ftnguiar in rheir kind. AddiJ. 
Sincula'rjt v. n.f i fingu/arite, Fr. from fingular.] 
j. Some charaiftcr or quality by which one is diftinguifhed from 
others. 

Pliny addeth this fingularity to that foil, that the fccond year 
the very falling down of rhe feeds vieldeth corn. Raleigh. 

Though, according to the practice of the world, it he lin¬ 
gular for men thoroughly to live up to the principles of their 
religion, yet fingularity in this matter is a fingular commenta¬ 
tion of it. ' filhtfin's Serin'- w. 

I took notice of this little figure for the fingularity of the 
inftrument: it is not unlike a violin. Addifon or. ituy. 

2. Any thing remarkable; a curiofity. 

Your gallery 

Have we pafs’d through, not without much content 
In many fingular it es ; but we faw not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, , ep i<- 

The ftatue of her mother. Shak. Winter s a.t. 

3. Particular 
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Particular privilege or prerogative. . . 

St. Gregory, being himfelf a biftiop of Rome, and writin 
rrajnft the title of univerfal bifhop, faith thus: none of all 
n- nrcdceeffors ever confented to ufe this ungodly title; no 
ifhL of Rome ever took upon him this name otjingu- 

Hooker. 
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To lofe height; to fall to a level. 

In vain has nature form’d 
Mountains and oceans to oppofe his pafl’age; 
He bounds o’er all, victorious in his march; 
The Alps and Pyreneans fink before him. 

To lofe or want prominence. 


Addifon j Cats 


Charaiffer or manners different from thofe of others. 

* The fpir’.t of fingularity in a few ought to give place to pub- 

lick judgment. ' ... , . 

Singularity in fin puts it out of fafhion, fince to be alone in 

any practice feems to make the judgment of the world againft 
it; but the concurrence of others is a tacit approbation of 
that in which they concur. South. 

To Si'kgolarize. v.a. [fe fmgularifer, Fr. from fingular. J 

To make fingle. . 

Si'sgularly. adv. [from fingular.’] Particularly; in a man¬ 
ner not common to others. . 

Solitude and fingularity can neither daunt nor difgrace him, 
unlefs we could fuppofe it a difgrace to be fingularly good. South. 

Si'ngult. n.f. I; fingultus, Latin.] A figh. Spenfer. 

Sinister, adj. [fnifier. Latin.] 

1. Heing on the left hand ; left; not right; not dexter. 

My mother’s blood- 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and this fnifier 

Bounds in my lire’s. Shak. Tt oilus and Creffu/a. 

Captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem of war, 

. here on his fmifier cheek. Shak. All s well that ends well. 

But a rib, crooked bv nature, tent, as now appears, 

More to the part fmi tier from me drawn. Miltons Pa. Left. 
The fplecn is unjuftly introduced to invigorate the finijler 
fide, which, being dilated, would rather infirm and debi¬ 
litate it. Brown's Vulgar R\rours. 

In his fmifier hand, inftcad of ball, 

He phe’d a mighty mug of potent ale. Dryden. 

2 . Bad; perverfe; corrupt; deviating from honefty; unfair. 

Is it fo ftrangc a matter to find a good thing furthered by ill 
men of a fn ifier intent and purpoi’e, whofc forwardnefs is not 
therefore a bridle to fuch as favour the fame caufc with a better 
and lincere meaning. Ho kcr. 

The duke of Clarence was foon after by finijler means made 
dean away. Spenfer on Ireland. 

When are there more unworthy men chofen to offices, when 
is there more ftrife and contention about elections, or when 
do partial and fmifier affections more utter themfelves, than 
when an election is committed to many ? U’hitgifte. 

He profefl’es to have received no finijltr mcafure from his 
judge, but moft willingly humbles himfelf to the determina¬ 
tion of jufticc. Shakef. Meefure for Meafure. 

Thofe may be accounted the left hands of courts ; perfons 
that are full of nimble and finijler tricks and ftiifts, whereby 
they pervert the plain courfcs of courts, and bring juftice into 
oblique lines and labyrinths. Bacon's Ejfays. 

'I he juft perfon has given the world an affurancc, by the 
conftant tenor of his practice, that he makes a confcicncc of 
his ways, and that he fcorns to undermine another’s iutereft 
by any ftnifter or inferior arts. South. 

3. [Sinijlre, French.] - Unlucky ; inaufpicious. 

I erupt it again : that is thy act, or none: 

What all ihe fcveral ills that vifit earth, 

Brought forth by night, with a ftnifter birth. 

Plagues, famine, fire, could not reach unto, 

Thcfword, nor furfeits, let thy fury do. Ben. Jobnfon. 

SIMSl'ROUS. adj. [ fmifier , Latin. J Abfurd ; perverfe; 
wrong-headed. 

A knave or fool can do no harm, even by the moft 
finiftrous and abfurd choice. Bentley. 

Si nistrouslV. adv, [from finiflreus.] 

1. With a tendency to the left. 

Many in their infancy are finijlroufly difpofed, and divers 
continue all their life left-handed, and have but weak and im- 
perfed ufe of the tight. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

\ Pcrvcrfely; abfurdly. 

I oSINK. v.n. pret /funk, ancicmly/o;^ ; pan. funk or furden. 
[p-ncan, Saxon; fenken , German.] 

i. 1 o fall down through any medium ; not to fwim ; to co to 
the bottom. 

j Make his chronicle as rich with prize. 

As is the oozy bottom of the Tea 

\v Wn juntoi wreck and fumlefs treafuries. Shahfp. //. V. 

in with the river funk, and with it rofe, 

Satan, involv'd in riling mift ; then fought 

Where to lie hid. Miltons Paradife Lofifi b. \ v. 

We Kvinis or finks, or wades, or creeps or flies. ‘ Milieu. 

111c pxtaiejmks with his ill-gotten gains. 

And nothing to another’s ufe remains. Dryden 

• fcveral in a tempeft will rather perifh than work! 

r ? ld « no V be matbiers »" tl,e rc!t to cl>ufe to fink toncthcr, 
I'- 'cr than do more than their (hare ? Addijon on thelVar. 
1 'W-dl giiiduallv, 

chariot arr ° W WCM ° Ut at hib llCart * aild he >'K down in his 

T„ ’ 2 Kings ix. 2A. 

10 enter or penetrate into anv body. 

that H an<1 fian S !t » anJ fmote the Philiftine, 

dt c!,e into his forehead. x Sa. xvii. 49 . 


Drydt it. 


Macbeth. 

Milton. 
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What were his marks ?-A lean cheek, a blue eye -nd 

funken. . Shaftrfp. As you nke it. 

Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks Ihe draws; 

Sunk are her eyes, and tooth lefs are her jaws. 

6. To be overwhelmed or deprcll’cd. 

Our countrv_/u/jfs beneath the yoke; 

It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a g2fh 
Is added t > her wounds. Shakefp. 

They arraign’d fliall fink 
Beneath thy fentence. 

But if you this ambitious pray’r deny, 

Then let me fink beneath proud Arcitc’s arms; 

And, 1 once dead, let him pollefs her charms. Dryden: 

7. To be received ; to be impreffed. 

Let thefe fayings fink down into your ears. Lit. IX. 44. 
Truth never finks into thefe mens minds, nor gives any 
tintfture to them. Locke. 

To decline; todecrcafe; to decay. 

This republick has been much more powerful than it is at 
prefent, as it is ftill likelier to fink than increafe in its domi¬ 
nions. Addijon on Italy. 

Let not the fire fink or flacken, but increafe. Meriimer. 
To fall into reft or indolence. 

Would’ft thou have me fink away 
In pleafing dreams, and lofe myfelf in love. 

When every moment Cato's life’s at flake? Addifon s Cato. 
10. To fall into any ftatc worfc than the former; to tend to 
ruin. 

Nor urg’d the labours of my lord in vain, 

A Jinking empire longer to fullain. Drydcn's ALn. 

To Sink. v. a. 

1. To put under water; to difablc from fwimming or floating. 

A fmall fleet of Englifh made an hoflile invafion. or incur- 
fion, upon their havens and roads, and fired, Junk , and carried 
away ten thoufand ton of their great Ihipping, befides fmaller 
veflels. Bacon. 

2 . To delve; to make by delving. 

At Saga in Germany they dig up iron in the fields by fink¬ 
ing ditches two foot deep, and in the fpace of ten years the 
ditches are digged again for iron fince produced. Boyle. 

Near Geneva are quarries of freeftone, that run under the 
lake : when the water is at lowed, they make within the bor¬ 
ders of it a little fquare, inclofcd within four walls: in this 
fquare they fink a pit, and dig for freeftone. Addifon. 

3. Todeprefs; to degrade. 

A mighty king I am, an earthly god; 

I raife 01 fink, imprifon or fet free; 

And life or death depends on my decree; Prior. 

Trifling painters or fculptors beftow infinite pains upon the 
moft infignificant parts of a figure, ’till they fink the grandeur 
of the whole. Pope's Ejj'ay on Homer. 

4. To plunge into dcftruclion. 

Heav’n bear witnefs. 

And if I have a confcicncc let it /ink me, 

Ev’n as the ax falls, if I be not faithful. Shakefpeare. 

5. To make to fall. 

1 hefe are fo far from railing mountains, that they over¬ 
turn and fling down fome before Handing, and undermine 
others, finking them into the abyfs. Woodward. 

6 . 1 o bring low ; to diminilh in quantity. 

When on the banks of an unlook’d-for ftream, 

You funk the river with repeated draughts, 

W ho was the laft in all your hoft that thirfted ? Addifon. 

7. To crufti; to overbear; todeprefs. 

1 hat Heftor was in certaintv of death, apd deprefied with 
the confcicncc of an ill caufc : if you will not grant the firft of 
thefe will fmk the fpirit of a hero, you’ll at lcaft allow the fe- 
cond may. p 0 p^ 

8. Toleffcn; to diminilh. 

1 hey catch at all opportunities of ruining our trade, and 
finking the figure which we make. Addijon on the War. 

I mean not that we fhould fink our figure out of covetouf- 
nefs, and deny ourfelvcs the proper conveniences of our fta- 
tion, only that we may lay up a fuperfluous treafure. Rogers. 

9. I o make to decline. 

I hy cruel and unnatural lull of power 
Has funk thy father more than all his years. 

And made him wither in a green old age. Rowe. 

To labour for a funk corrupted ftatc. Lyttleton. 

10. To fupprefs; to conceal; to intervert. 

If fent with ready money to buy any thing, and you happen 
be out of pocket, fmk t c money, and take up the Roods 

on account. 'Swift's Rates ,0 Serves. 

Sink, n. f [pne, Saxon.] 

1. A drain ; a.jakes. 

Should by the cormorant l clly b; reftrain’d. 

Who is the fmk o’ th’ body. Slakefp. Coriolanus. 
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Bad humours gather to a bile, or as divers kennels flow to 
one fink, fo in Ihort time their numbers fnereafed. Hayward. 
Gather more filth than an y fink in town. Granville. 
Returning home at night, you’ll find the fink 
Strike your offended fenfe with double {link. Swift. 

1. Any place where corruption is gathered. 

What fink of monllers, wretches of loft minds, 

Mad after change, and defperate in their ftates, 
earied and gall’d with their neccfiitics, 

Durft have thought it ? Ben. John fan's Catiline. 

Gur foul, whofe country’s heav’n and God her father, 
Into this world, corruption’s fink, is fent ; 

Yet fomuch in her travail fhe doth gather, 

1 hat Ihe returns home wifer than fhe went. Donne. 

Sinless, adj. [from fin.] Exempt from fin. 

Led on, yet fnlefs , with defire to know. 

What nearer might concern him, how ttys world 
Of heav n, and earth confpicuous, firft began. Milton. 
At that tailed fruit. 

The fun, as from Thyeftean banquet, turn’d 
Hiscourfc; elfe how had the world 
Inhabited, though fnlefs, more than now 
Avoided pinching cold, and fcorching heat? Milton. 

Infernal ghofts and heljifh furies round 
Environ’d thee; fome howl’d, fome yell’d, fome Ihriek’d, 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 
Satt ft unappal d in calm and fnlefs peace. Milton. 

No thoughts like mine his jinlejs foul profane, 

Obfervant of the right. Drydcn's Ovid. 

Did God, indeed, inlift on a fnlefs and unerring obfervance 
of all this multiplicity of duties; had the Chriftian difpenfa- 
tion provided no remedy for our lapfes, we might cry out with 
Lalaam, Alas! who Ihould live, if God did this? Rogers. 
Sinlessness. n.f. [from fnlefs] Exemption from fin. 

Wc may the lefs admire at his gracious condcfcenfions to 
thofe, shefnlejfncf of whofe condition will keep them from 
turning his vouchfafements into any thing but occafions of joy 
and gratitude. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

Si'nner. n. f. [from fin.] 

J. One at enmity with God ; one not truly or rcligioufly 

good. 

Let the boldcft fnner take this one confideration along with 
him, when he is going to fin, that whether the fin he is about 
to a£t ever comes to be pardoned or no, yet, as foon as it is 
a£lcd, it quite turns the balance, puts his falvation upon the 
venture, and makes it ten to one odds againft him. South. 

2. An offender ; a criminal. 

Here s that which is too weak to be a fnner , honeft water, 
which nc er left man i’ th’ mire. Shakefpeare's Union. 

Over the guilty then the fury lhakes ^ 

The founding whip, and brandilhes her fnakes, C 

And the pale fnner with her fillers takes. Drydcn's Ain. J 
I hither, where fnners may have reft, I go, 

W here flames refin’d in breaffs feraphick glow. Pope. 

W hether the charmer fnner it or faint it. 

If folly grows romantick, I mull paint it. Pope. 

Si'nofferinc. n.f. [fin and offering.] An expiation or facri- 
ficc for fin. 

1 he flelh of the bullock lhalt thou burn without the camp : 
it is afinoffering. £ x , xxix. 14. 

Sinope r, or Senople. n.f A fpecics of earth j ruddle. Ainf. 

I o Sl'NUAT E. v. a [ fnuo , Latin.] To bend in and out. 
Another was very perfect, fomewhat lefs with the margin, 
and more fr tested. Woodward on Foff Is. 

Sikua'tion. n. f. [from fnuate.] A fending in and out. 

I he human brain is, in proportion to the body, much larger 
than the brains of brutes, in proportion to their bodies, and 
fuller of anfrai-lus, or fnuati'.ns. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 
S Fnuous. ad-. [fimeux, French, from finus, Latin.] Bending 
in and out. 

I ry with what difadv ntngc the voice will be carried in an 
horn, which is a line arched ; or in a trumpet, which is a line 
jetorted ; or in feme pipe that were fnuous. Bacon. 

Thefe, as a line, their long dimenfion drew, 

Streaking the ground w'ith fnuous trace. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
In the dilleiiions of horfes, in the concave Or fnuous part of 
the liver, whereat the gall is ufually feated in quadrupeds, I 
difeover an hollow, long, and membranous fubftance. 

Brown's Vulgar Eirours. 

SI'NUS. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. A bay of thefea; an opening of the land. 

Plato fuppofeth his Atlantis to have funk all into the fea: 
whether that be true or no, I do not think it impoflible that 
fome arms of the fea, or finus's, might have had fuch an ori- 
ginal. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Any fold or opening. 

') o SIP. v. a. [ppan, Saxon ; fippen, Dutch.] 

1. To drink by fmall draughts; to take at one appofition 
of the cup to the mouth no more than the mouth will 
contain. 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 


Shakefp. H. VIII. 
Shaicfp. R. IH. 


And ftp with nymphs their elemental tea. 
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2. To drink in fmall quantities. 

Find out the peaceful hermitage; 

The hairy gown and molly cell. 

Where I may fit and rightly fpcll 
Of ev’ry ftar that heav’n doth fhew. 

And every herb that ftps the dew. Ji-rj. 

3. To drink out of. " 

The winged nation o’er the foreft flies: 

Then Hooping on the meads and leafy bow’rs. 

They Ikim the floods and ftp the purple flow’rs. Dryden. 
To Sip. v. n. To drink a fmall quantity. 

She rais’d it to her mouth with fober grace; 

Then flipping , offer’d to the next. Dryden's An 

Sip. n.f. [from the verb.] A fmall draught; as much as the 
mouth will hold. 

Her face o’ fire 

With labour, and the thing fhe took to quench it 
She would to each one fp. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

One fp of this 

Will bathe the drooping fpirits in delight. 

Beyond the blifs of dreams. Mi It in. 

Si'phon. n.f. [<rlpo'j-, fipbo, Lat. fipbon, Fr.] A pipe through 
which liquors are conveyed. 

Beneath th’ inceflant weeping of thefe drains 
I fee the rocky fphoni ftretch’d immenfe. 

The mighty refervoirs of harden’d chalk. 

Of ft iff’ compacted clay. Tlr.mfon's Autumn. 

Si'pper. n.f. [from fp.] One that fips. 

Si'ppet. n f. [from fp.] A fmall fop. 

Sir. n.f. [fre, Fr. feignior, Ital. J'enor, Spanifli; fenior , Latin.] 

1. The word of refpedt in compellation. 

Speak on, fir , 

I dare your worft objections: if I blufti. 

It is to fee a nobleman want manners. 

But, firs, be fudden in the execution ; 

Withal obdurate; do not let him plead. 

Sir king. 

This man is better than the man he flew. Shakefpeare. 
At a banquet the ambaflador defired the wife men to deliver 
every one of them fome fentence or parable, that he might re¬ 
port to his king, which they did : only one was filent, which 
the ambaflador perceiving, faid to him, fr, let it not difpleafe 
you ; why do not you fay fomew'hat that I may report? He 
anfwered, import to your lord, that there are that can hold their 
peace. Bacon's Apophthegms: 

2. The title of a knight or baronet. This word was anciently 
fo much held eflential, that the Jews in their addrefles expreffed 
it in Hebrew characters. 

Sir Horace Vcre, his brother, was the principal in the 
adlive part. Bacon's War. with Spain. 

The court forfakes him, and fr Balaam hangs. Ppt, 

3. It is fometimes ufed for man. 

I have adventur’d 

To try your taking of a falfe report, which hath 
Honour’d with confirmation your great judgment. 

In the election of a fr fo rare. Shakefp. Cymhclint. 

4. A title given to the loin of beef, which one of our kings 
knighted in a fit of good humour. 

He loft his roaft-beef ftomach, not being able to touch a 
^r-loin which was ferved up. Addifon. 

And the ftrong table groans 
Beneath the fmoaking^r-loin, ftretch’d immenfe 
From fide to fide. 

It would be ridiculous, indeed, if a fpit which is ftiong 
enough to turn a fr- loin of beef, fhould not be able to turn a 
lark. Swift. 

Sire. n.f. [fre, French; fenior , Latin.] 

1. A father, in poetry. 

He, but a duke, would have his fon a king, 

And raife his iflue like a loving fre. Shakefp. Henry VI- 

Cowards father cowards, and bafe things fre the bafe. Shah. 
A virgin is his mother, but his fre 
The pow’r of the Moft High. Milton's Paradife Loj.. 

And now I leave the true and juft fupports 
Of legal princes and of honeft courts, 

Whofe fires , great part’ners in my father’s carer. 

Saluted their young king at Hebron crown’d. 

Whether his hoarv fre he fpies, 

While thoufarid grateful thoughts arife. 

Or meets his fpoufe’s f nder eye. Pope's Chorus to 

2. It is ufed in common fpcech of beafts: as, the horfe nao a 

good fre, but a bad dam. , 

3. It is ufed in compofition: as, grander e, great-grandy/rr- 
Si'ren. n.f [Latin.] A goddefs who enticed men by fingmgi 

and devoured them ; any milchievous enticer. 

Oh train me not, fweet mermaid, with thy note, 

To drown me in thy filter's flood of tears: 

Sing, fircr, to thyfelf, and I will dote; 

Spread o’er the filver u’aves thy golden hair, 

And as a-bed I’ll take thee, and there lie. Sha ‘Hi. 
Siri'asis. n. f. [o-i/iixri;.] An inflammation of tie 


Thomfons Autumn. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


Did- 


n. f. [(Tiffiwrf.] — - 

and its membrane, through an exceflive heat of the gj. RlUSi 
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..-rrro n . f. [Latin.] J 


T ™STL*ut.] The S-utb-oS 


Milton. 


re- 


° rSy Forth ruOi the levant and the ponent winds, 

Euriis and Zephyr, with tneir lateral noif , 

and Libecchm. A compe llation of 

look 

Sir,A 1 W--”«■> f “ H'flV. 

£w -r j- 

f S=fc how .h= goddefs greets her fon, 

SiW°T * r Tk°T“i“ of t'egctabks boiled 

lialTl' 1 whofe ears her mournful words did feize. 

Her words in firup laid of fwcetcft breath, ^ 

Relent. , 

Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Kor all the drowfy firups of the world 
Chfll ever med’eine thee to that fvvect fleep, 

Wltich'thou owcd'ft yefterday. SiWfp'.r/r 

And firft, behold this cordial jalap here. 

That flames and dances in his cryllal bounds, 

With fpirits of balm, and fragrant fyrops mixt. 

Thofe exprefled juices contain the true effcnt.al (At of 
olanf for if they be boiled into the confidence of a Jy- 
in a cool place, the eflential fait of the p ant 

will {hoot upon the fides of the veflels. ‘a^.u 

Si'ruped. adj. [from fir up.] Sweet, like firup; bedewed with 

f wec ts. • 

Yet when there haps a honey fall. 

We’ll lick the Jyrupt leaves: 

And tell the bees thattheir’s is gall. Draytons $>. of Cynthia. 
Vrupy. adj. [from firup.] Refembling firup. 

Apples are of a firupy tenacious nature., Mortimer. 

Sise. >'.[ [contracted from afize.] 

You faid, if I returned next fze in lent, 

I fliould be in remitter of your grace. Donne. 

Si'skin. n.f. A bird; a green finch. 

Sister, n.f. rpeopejb Saxon i «P«’» Dutch] 

1 A woman born of the fame parents ; correlative to brother. 

Her fifier began to fcold. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

I have faid to corruption, thou art my father: to the worm, 
thou art my mother and my fifier. Jff. xvn. 14- 

2. One of the fame faith; a chriftian. One of the fame nature, 

human being. . , , 

Jf a brother or ffler be naked, and deftitute of food, and 
you fay unto them, depart in peace, be you warmed and fil¬ 
led: notwithftanding you give them not thofe things which 
arc needful to the body, what doth it profit? fames ii. 15. 

3. A woman of the fame kind. 

He chid the fifters. 

And bade them fpeak to him. ShcLfpeare's Macbeth. 

4. One of the fame kind ; one of the fame office. 

The women, who would rather wreft the laws. 

Than let a ///^'-plaintiff lofe the caufc, 

As judges on the bench more gracious are. 

And more attent to brothers of the bar, 

Cry’d one and all, the fuppliant (bould have right: 

And to the grandamc hag adjudg’d the knight. Dryden. 

There grew two olives, elofeft of the grove. 

With roots entwin’d, and branches interwove: 

Alike their leaves, but not alike they finil’d 
With ffter-f\u\ts: one fertile, one was wild. Pope. 

Si ster in law. n.f. A hufband or wife's filler. 

Thy fifier inlaw is gone back unto her people: return thou 
after thy fifler in law. Ruth i. 15. 

Si’stf.rhood. n.f. [from fifier.] 

1. The office or duty of a filler. 

She abhorr’d 

Her proper blood, and left to do the part 
Of jiflerlmd, to do that of a wife. Daniels Civil War. 

2 . A fet of fifters. 

3. A number of women of the fame order. 

I fpeak, 

Wiftiing a more ftrid reftraint 

Upon the ffterhood, the votarills of Saint Clare. Shakefp. 
A woman who flouriflies in her innocence, amidft that 
Ipiie and rancour which prevails among her ex-fperated filler - 
hood, appears more amiable. Add fan's Freeholder. 

Si'sterly. edf. [from fifier.] Like a filter ; becoming a 
filler. 

After much debatement. 

My fiffcrly remorfe confutes mine honour. 

And I did yield to him. Shakefpeare. 

To Sit. v. n. preterite, I fat. [ftan, Gothick; pecan. Sax. 
fet ten, Dutch.] 
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He fa, for alms at the beautiful gate. J /'i> f ,/ 

Their wives do ft befide them carding wool. May s l trgil. 

Aloft in awful ftate, 

The godlike hero fit Dr H en . 

On his imperial throne. 

All new fafhions be pleafant to me, 

I will have them whether I thrive or thee, 

Now I am a frifkcr, all men on me look. 

What fhould 1 do but fit cock on the hoop. 

What do I care if all the worid me fail, 

I will have a garment reach to my tail. 

3> ^hal! your <W1 JjJ* 

Why ft we heie each other viewing idly. Milton. 

a. To be in any local pofition. 

I fliould be ftill 

Plucking the grafs to know where/frr the wind : . 

Pmin/in nips for ports. Mmh. ./I rm... 

Thofe 

Appointed to ft there had left their charge. _ Mdton. 

The ftiips are ready, and the wind fits fair. A. Phtltj . 

r To reft as a weight or burthen. 

5 ' Your brother’s death fits at your heart. Shoke i care. 
When God lets loofc upon us a ficknefs, if we fear to oie, 

then the calamity fits heavy on us. 1 a )' icr - 

To tofs and fling, and to be rcftlefs, only galls our fores, 
and makes the burden that is upon us ft more uneafy. TUlotJon. 
Fear, the laft of ills, remain’d behind, 

And horrour, heavy fat on every mind. Dryden. 

Our whole endeavours are intent to get rid of the prefuit 
evil, as the firft neceffary condition to our happmefs. No¬ 
thing, as we paflionately think, can equal the uneafinef that 

fits fo heavy upon us. 

6. To fettle; to abide. 

That this new comer fhame, .. 

There fit not and reproach us. Ah.ton. 

When Thetis blufh’d, in purple not her own. 

And from her face the breathing winds were blown; 

A fudden filence fate upon the fea. 

And fweeping oars, with ftrugglir.g, urg’d their way. Dryd. 

He to the void advanc’d his pace. 

Pale horrour fat on each Arcadian face. Dryden. 

7. To brood; to incubate. r 

As the partridge ftteth on eggs, and hafc..eth them not, lo 

he that getteth riches not by right, fhall leave them in the 
midft of his days. y<rr. xvu. 11. 

The egg laid and fever’d from the body of the lien, hath 
no more nourifliment from the lien; but only a quickening 
heat when {he ftteth. Bacon's Natural Hfiery. 

She miftakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and fits upon it in 
the lame manner. Addifon. 

8. To be adjufted; to be with refpe<a to fitnefs or unfitnefs, 
decorum or indecorum. 

This new and gorgeous garment, majefty. 

Sits not fo eafy on me as you think. Shakefpeare. 

Heav’n knows, 

By what by-paths, and indire£l crook’d ways 
I met this crown ; and I myfelf know well. 

How troublefome it fate upon my head ; 

To thee it fhall defeend with belter quiet. Shalcfp are. 
Your preferring that to all other confiderations docs, in the 
eyes of all men, ft well upon you. Locke. 

9. To be placed in order to be painted. 

One is under no more obligation to extol every thing he 

finds in the author he tranflates, than a painter is to make 
every face that fits to him handfome. Garth. 

10. To be in any fituation or condition. 

As a farmer cannot hufband his ground fo well, if h eft at 

a great rent; fo the merchant cannot drive his trade lo well, 
if lie fit at great ufury. Bacon. 

Suppofe all the church-lands were thrown up to the laity ; 
would the tenants ft cafter in their rents than now ? Swift. 

11. To be fixed, as an aflembly ; 

12. To be placed at the table. 

Whether is greater he that f teeth at meat, or he that ferv- 

eth? Luke xx ii. 27. 

1 j. To excrcife authority. 

The judgment Ihall ft, and take away his dominion. Dan. 
Afles are ye that ft in judgment. Judges v 10. 

Down to the golden Cherfoncfe, or where 
The Perfian in Echatan fate. Mlton. 

One council Jit. upon life and death, the other is for taxes, 
and a third for the difttibutions of jullice. Addifon. 

Afl’ert, ye fair ones, who in judgment ft. 

Your ancient empire over love and wit. Roive. 

14. To be in any folcmn aflembly as a member. 

T hree hundred and twenty men Jot in council daily. 1 ftAac. 

15. To Sit down. Down is little more than emphaucal. 

Go and f.t down to meat. Luke xvii. 7. 

24 E: , When 
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. ' V r Hen d °. Vm to our mea, » wc need not fufpca the 
intrufion of armed uninvited guefts. Decay of Piety. 

ib. To Sit down. To begin a fiege. J 

Nor would the enemy have fate down before it, till they 
had done then bufinefs in all other places. Clarendon. 

17. T0 Sit down. To reft; to ceafe fatisfied. 

Here we cannot ft down, but ftill proceed in our fearch, 
and look higher for a fupport. Rogers 

18. To Sit down. To fettle; to fix abode. 

From bcfides Tanais, the Goths, Huns, and Getes fat 
down. 0a J r 

t re , operjer. 

1 9 . /o b it out. To be without engagement or employment. 

1 hey are glad, rather than fit out , to play very fmall 
game, and to make ufe of arguments, fuch as will not prove 
a bare inexpediency. « • " • ~ 




•h 


20. 


2 |. 


Luke vii. 


Ben.Jobnfon. 


Mu 


rr 0 • . Bp. Sanderfon's Judgment. 

10 Sit up. ] o rife from lying to fitting. 

He^ that was dead, fat up , and began to fpeak. 

To Sit up. To watch ; not to gow bed. 

Be courtly, 

And entertain, and feaft, fit up, ?nd revel; 

Call all the great, the fair and fpirited dames 
Of Rome about thee, and begin a fafhion 
Of freedom. 

Someyfr up late at winter-fires, and fit 
Their (harp-edg’d tools. MU . 

Moft children Ihorten that time by fitting up with the com¬ 
pany at night. Locke 

I o Sit. v. a. 

1. I o keep the feat upon. 

Hardly the mufe can ft the hcad-ftrong horfe, 

Nor would fhe, if fhe could, check his impetuous force. Prior, 

2. [When the reciprocal pronoun follows ft , it feems to be an 
aaive verb.] To place on a feat. 

I he happieft youth viewing his progrefs through. 

What perils paft, what crofies to enfue. 

Would fhut the book, and ft him down and die. Shaiefp. 
lie came to vifitus, and calling for a chair, fat him down, 
and wc fat down with him. Bacon. 

Thus fenc’d, 

But not at reft or eafe of mind. 

They fat them down to weep. Milton . 

3. To be fettled to do bufinefs. 

The court was fat before fir Roger came, but the juftices 
made room for the old knight at th ' ’ ' ’ 

Site, n.f. [ ftus , Latin.] 


S IX 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 

.But ufelefs lances into fythes lhall bend. 

And the broad faulchion in a plough-Ihare end 
Grav’d o’er their feats the form of time was r nil „/ 
Uis feythe revers’d, and both his pinions bound ^ % 

But, Stella, fay, what evil tongue ' r ' 

Reports you arc no longer young r 
That time fits with his fythe to mow 
Where erft fat Cupid with his bow. « . 

Echo no more returns the chearful found 

Si’thence. ^dv. [Now contradled to fince. Stt^CE fy** 
m latter times. CE -J Since; 

This over-running and wafting of the realm was u ■ 
rung of all the other evils which f thence have 

Sithes. n.f. Times. Spenfer. S t >en f crs Stat “f Info. 

Si'thness. adv. Since. Spcnjer. 

Si'tter. n.f. [from fit.] 

1. One that fits. 

The Turks are great f tiers, and fcldom walk; wher , 
they fweat Iefs, and need bathing more. » by 

2. A bird that broods. tiam - 

hCnS arercckoned Aebeft/if^j and theyoun*. 
eft the beft layers. Mortimer ■ " '• g 


-miw juiucc; 

head of them. Addifon . 


1 • Situation; local pofition. 

'I he city fclf he ftrongly fortifies, 

T hree fides by fie it well defenced has. Fairfax. 

Manifold ftreams of goodly navigable rivers, as fo many 
chains, environed the fameyfrr and temple. Bacon. 

If we confider the heart in its conftituent parts, wc lhall 
find nothing lingular, but what is in any mufcle. ’Tis only 
the fte and pofture of their fevcral parts that give it the form 
and fundlions of a heart. Bentley. 

Before my view appear’d a ftrufture fair. 

Its fte uncertain if on earth or air. Pope. 

2. It is taken by Tbomfon for pofture, or fituation of a tiling 
with refpeift to itfelf: but improperly. 

And leaves the femblance of a lover fix’d 
In melaneholyy/if, with head declin’d. 

And love-deje<Sted eyes. Thomfin's Spring. 

Si'tfast. n. f. [fit 2nd fofl.] 

A hard knob growing under the faddle. Farriir's Did?. 
Sith. adv. [p?>e, Saxon.] Since; feeing that. Obfolete. 
What ceremony of odours ufed about the bodies of the 
dead ! after which cuftom notwithftanding, fth it was their 
cuftom, our Lord was contented that his own moft precious 
blood Ihould be intombed. Hooker. 

Not I, my lord ; fitb true nobility 
Warrants thefe words in princely courtefie. Shaiefpeare. 

I thank you for this profit, and from hence 
I’ll love no friend, fth love breeds fuch offence. Shakefp. 
Sithe. n.f [p$e, Saxon. This word is very varioufly writ¬ 
ten by authors: I have chofen the orthography which is at 
once moft fimple and moft agreeable to etymology.] The 
inftrument of mowing; a crooked blade joined at right angles 
to a long pole. 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their Jives, 

Live regiftred upon our brazen tombs; 

And then grace us in the dilgrace of death : 

When, fpight of cormorant-devouring time, 

Th’ endeavour of this prefent breath may buy 
That honour which lhall ’bate his Jcytbe’s keen edge; 

And make us heirs of all eternity. Shaiefpeare. 

1 ime is commonly drawn upon tombs, in gardens, and other 
places, an old man, bald, winged with a ft he, and an hour- 
glafs. Peacham on Draining. 

There rude impetuous rage does florin and fret; 

And there, as mafter of this murd’ring brood. 

Swinging a hug c feithe, ftands impartial death, 

With endlefs bufinefs almoft out of breath, Crqflxnv. 

The milk-maid fingeth blithe, 

And die mower whets his feithe. Milton. 


Si'ttxkg. hi /[from /it.] 

1. The pofture of fitting on a feat. 

2. The a<ft of refting on a feat. 

Thou knoweft my down fitting and mine up rifine PU 

3. A time at which one exhibits himfclf to a painter. J 
Few good pictures have been finilhed at one fitting- ne i. 

thcr can a good play be produced at a heat. rJL. , 

4. A meeting of an aflembly. ' 

I’ll write you down; 

7 he which lhall point you forth at every fitting. 

What you muft fay. Shakeftem: 

I wilh it may be at that fitting concluded, unlcfs the ne- 
celfity of the time prefs it. Bam. 

J. A courfe of ftudy unintermitted. 

For the underftanding of any one of St. Paul’s epiftles, I 
read it all through at one fitting. 

). A time for which one fits without rifing. 

W’hat more than madnefs reigns. 

When one (hort ftting many hundred drains. 

And not enough is left him tofupply 
Board-wages, or a footman’s livery. Dryden. 

7. Incubation. 

Whilft the hen is covering her eggs, the male bird takes 
his ftand upon a neighbouring bough, and amufes her with 
his fongs during the whole time of her fitting. Addijtn. 

Si'tuate. part. adj. [from ftus, Latin.] 

1. Placed with refpefl to any thing elfe. 

He was rcfolved to chufe a war, rather than to have Bre¬ 
tagne carried by France, being fo great and opulent a duchy, 
and fituate fo opportunely to annoy England. Bacon. 

Within a trading town they long abide. 

Full fairly ftuate on a haven’s fide. Dry den'1 Nun's Pricjl 
The eye is a part fo artificially compofed, and commodi- 
oully ftuate, as nothing can be contrived better for ufe, orna¬ 
ment, or fecurity. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Placed; confifting. 

Earth hath this variety from heav’n, 

Of pleafure ftuate in hill and dale. Milton's Porad. Lof. 
Situa'tion. n.f. [from ftuate-, fituation , French.] 

1. Local refpoft; pofition. 

Prince Cefarini has a palace in a pleafant fituation, and 
fet oft’ with many beautiful walks. Addifon s help. 

2. Condition; ftate. 

Though this is a fituation of the greateft eafe and tranquilli¬ 
ty in human life, yet this is by no means fit to be the fubjedl 
of all men’s petitions to God. Roger's Sermons. 

Six. n.f. [fix, French.] Twice three; one more than five. 
No incident in the piece or play but muft carry on the 
main defign; all things elfe are like fix fingers to the hand, 
when nature can do her work with five. Dryden. 

That of fix hath many refpefls in it, not only for the 
days of the creation, but its natural con/ideration, as being a 
perfect number. Brown's Vulgar Brrours. 

Six and feven. n. f. To be at fix andfievtn, is to be in a Hate of 
diforder and confufion. 

All is uneven. 

And every thing is left at fix and feven. Shakefpeare. 

In 1588, there fat in the fee of Rome a fierce thundring 
friar, that would fet all at fix and feven, or at fix and five, if 

__— _ - _II_J_ a, _ L * _ __ ft 


you allude to his name. 

What blinder bargain e’re was driv’n, 

Or wager laid at fix and feven. 

John once, turned his mother out of doors, 
forrow ; for his affairs went on at fixes and /evens. 
The goddefs would no longer wait; 

But raifing from her chair of ftate. 

Left all below at fix andfeven, 

Harnefi’d her doves and flew to heav’n. 




Bacon. 

Hudihas. 
to his great 
Arbuihnol. 


Swift. 

SIXPENCE. 
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Sixpence, n.f. [fix 2nd pence.] A coin; half a /hilling: 
Where have you left the money that I gave you ? 

Oh \—fixpeme that I had. ~ Shakefpeare. 

The wifeft man might blufh, 

If D—lov’d fix pence more than he. Pope. 

Sixsco're. adj. [fix and /core.] Six times twenty. 

Sixfcore and five miles it containeth in circuit. Sandys . 

The crown of Spain hath enlarged the bounds thereof with¬ 
in this Iaft fixfcort years, much more than the Ottomans. Bacon. 
Sixtee'n. adj. [pxryne, Saxon.] Six and ten. 

I have been begging fix teen years in court. Shakefpeare. 
It returned the voice thirteen times ; and I have heard of 
others that it would return fixtecn times. Bacon. 

If men lived but twenty years, we fhould be fatisfied if they 
died about fixteen or eighteen. Taylor. 

Sixteenth. adj. [pxteojta,Saxon.] The fixth after the tenth ; 
the ordinal of fixteen. 

The firft lot came forth to Jehoiarib, the fexteenth to Tm- 
mcr. I Chron. xxiv. 14. 

Sixth, adj. [j-ixta, Saxon.] The firft after the fifth; the 
ordinal of fix. 

You are more clement than vile men, 

Who of their broken debtors take 

A fixth, letting them thrive again. Shakefpeare. 

There fucceeded to the kingdom of England James the 
fixth, then king of Scotland. Bacon. 

Sixth, n.f. [from the adjeclive.] A fixth part. 

Only the other half would have been a tolerable feat for 
rational creatures, and five fixths of the whole globe would 
have been rendered ufelefs. Gheynes Philo/'. Principles. 

Sixthly, adv. [from fix.] In the fixth place. 

Sixthly, living creatures have more diverfity of organs than 
plants. Bacon. 

Sixtieth, adj. pxteojofa, Saxon.] The tenth fix times 
repeated ; the ordinal of fixty. 

Let the appearing circle of the fire be three foot diameter, 
and the time of one entire circulation of it the Jhticth part of 
a minute, in a whole day there will be but 86+00 fuch 
parts. Dighy on Bodies. 

Si'xty. adj. [pxti3, Saxon.] Six times ten. 

When the boats were come within fixty yards of the pil¬ 
lar, they found themfelves all bound, and could go no far- 
I ^ ler ’ _ Bacon. 

Of which 7 times 9, or the year 63, is conceived to carry 
with it the moft confiderable fatality. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
S17.E. n.f [perhaps rath'r cfe, f:om incifa , Latin; or from 
aff'fi, French ] Buik; quantity of fu+eificies; comparative 
magnitude. 

I ever narrified my friends, 

With all the fize that verity 

Would with ut lapfing fufter. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

If any decayed (hip be new made, it is more fit to make her 
Iefs than bigger. Raleigh. 

I he diftancejudg’d for (hot of cv’ry fix.*. 

The linftocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires. Dryden. 
Utyedts near our view are thought greater than thofe of a 
larger Jtze, that are more remote. Locke 

The martial goddefs. 

Like thee, Tclemachu , in vo ce and fize. 

With fpecd divine, from ftreet to ftreet (he flies; 

2 r If? b ' d L th £ mar , in , crs P re P arc to ftand. Pope's Odyffey. 
W f ’.°' d French.] A fettled quantity. In the followin'* 
p..iTage , t feems to figmfv the allowance of the table: whence 
tney lay a fixer at Cambridge. 

’Tis not in thee 

To cut off*my train, to fcant my fixes. 

And, m conclufion, to oppofe the bolt 
2 coming in. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

3-figurative bulk; condition. J * 

qualiu‘! agreeS t0 ° ^ theC0ntem P t <>f ^n of a lefs fine and 

««fe y d'[iiv. 0 LT nd “"" *bo™°dir: 

nm„ ’ , c , t0 P n nces or parliaments, and a plain fer- 

mon, intended for the middling or lowe’r fixe 5 ^1 

TS I ‘ alian -J An y vifcous or glutinous fubftance. 

T i- « t trom the noun -J 
o adjuft, or ar ran g e according to fize. 

An , e L es wc ‘? h the geefe they carry, 
ere they venture on a ft ream, 

^now how to fixe themfelves and them. Hudihrm 

<5 U • W . 0 Er °ops fo match’d were never to be found 

'■ tF +r ‘IfA fo fettle; to fix. Kn ‘ ih " TaU - 

dlcqu'r'tl,? 11 k f V dif P crfll ’g thc Aandard of the cx- 
»«fui h ' 0,,8hout K-SM! thereby to/z, weigh,. ,7d 

C.'r 1 » m 

W a I ^J Havtng a particular magnitude. 

And as mvLl • 'p.^ oo{ hath made you know, 

S myr ,ove »/* </, my fear is fo. Shake; 


SKE 


That will be a great horfe to a Wellhman, which is but a 
fmall one to a Fleming; having, from the different breed 
of their countries, taken feveral fized ideas, to which they 
compare their great and their little. Locke . 

Si'zeablf. adj. [from fize.] Reafonably bulky. 

He fhould be purged, fweated, vomited, and ftarved, till 
he come to a fixeahle bulk. A<buthnct. 

Sizer, or Servitor, n.f. A certain rank of ftudents in the uni- 
verfities. 

They make a fcramble for degree: 

Maftcrs of all forts and of all ages. 

Keepers, f ub-fifers, lackeys, pages. Bp. Corbet. 

Si'zers. «. /. See Scissars. 

A huttricc and pincers, a hammer and naile, 

An apron and fixers for heid and for taile. Tuffer. 

Sr'ziN’Ess. n.f. [from fizy.] Glutinoufnefs; vifeofity. 

In rheumatifms, the fixinfs pafles off thick contents in the 
urine, or glutinous fweats. Flayer on the Humours. 

Cold is capable of producing a f.xinefs and vifeofity in the 
blood. Arbuthnot. 

Si'zy. adj. [from fixe.] Vifcous; glutinous. 

The blood is fizy, the alkalefcent falts in the ferum produ¬ 
cing coriaceous concretions. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Ska'jjdle. /;. f [yceaSnippe, Saxon] Hurt; damage. Did/. 

Ska'ddons. n.f. The embryos of bees. Bailey. 

Skein, n. f. [ejeaigne, French.] A knot of thread or filk 
wound and doubled. 

Why art thou then exafperatc, thou idle immaterial fieeirt 
of fley’d filk, thou taflel of a prodigal’s purfo ? Shakefp. 

Our ftile fhould be like a Jkein of filk, to be found by the 
right thread, not ravcll’d or perplexed. Then all is a knot, 
a heap. Ben. Johnjon. 

Bcfides, fo lazy a brain as mine is, grows fijon w<.ary when 
it has fo entangled a Jkein as this to unwind. Digby. 

Sk ai'nsmate. n f. [I fuppofe from Jkain, or Jkean, a knife, 
and mate, a melfmate.] It is remarkable that mes, Dutch, 
is a knife. 

Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt gill* ; 

I am none of his fianijmnUs. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Skate, n.f [yceaoea, Saxon] 


1. 


A flat fea fifh. 


Shaiefpeare. 


A fort of fhoe armed with iron, for Aiding on the ice. 

They fwcep 
On founding Jkates a thoufand different ways» 

In circling poife fwift as the winds. Thomson. 

SKEA.L. n.f. [Irifh and Erfe; j-ajene, Saxon.] A fhort fword; 
a knife. 

Any difpofed to do mifohief, may under his mantle privily 
carry his head-piece, Jkean, or piftol, to be always ready. Spenfer. 

I he Irifh did not fail in courage or fiercenefs, but being 
only armed with darts and Jkeines, it was rather an execution 
than a fight upon them. Bacm's Henry ViJ. 

Skeg n.f. A wild plum. 

Ske oger. n f. 

Little falmons caWcd Jkeggers, are bred of fuch fick falmon 
that might not go to the fea, and though they abound yet 
never thrive to any bignefs. “ Walton's Angler. 

Ske'leton. n.f. [axtAiloi, Greek.] 

1. [In anatomy.] The bones of the body preferved together 

as much as can be in their natural fituation. Quince,-. 

W hen rattling bones together fly, 

From the four corners of the fky ; 

When finews o’er thefkeletons are fpread, 
i bole cloth’d with flefh, and life mfpires the dead. Dryden. 

A Jkdcton, in outward figure, -j 

His meagre corps, though full of vigour, L 

U ould halt behind him were it bigger. Swift. $ 

2. 1 he compages of the principal parts. 

The great ftrutfure itfelf,'and its great integrals, the hea- 
\enly and elementary bodies, are framed in fuch a pofition 
and fituation, the great Jkeleton of the work). Hale 

I he fehemes of any of the arts or fciences may be ana- 
yzed in a fort of Jkeiet n, and reprefented upon tables, with 

Ske'1lum° US d / P r^/ nC ‘A S ° f thc ‘ 1 r fcveral P arts - Petits. 

t German.] A villain ; afcoundrel .Skin. 

bKEH. n. J. [j-cepjjcn, lower Saxon, to draw.] 

** * 3 5°r °[ bafket » narrow at the bottom, and wide 

at the top to fetch corn in. 

A pitchforke, a doongforke, feeve, fkep, and a bin. Tuffer 

n’; wh “‘ Ih ' W A/L: 

Nature’s extended face, then fieptick, f ay , 

Kt W ‘ de 6dd ° f W ° nderS Can you bnd 

J^th too much knowledge for the fceptich fide^^ 
uh too much weaknefs for the ftoicks pride, * 

Mzn h, Bgs P,f, Eft, m M„. 
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The dogmata! is fare of every thing, and the fieptick be¬ 
lieves nothing. Watts's Logick. 

Ske'ptical. adj. [from sleptick.] Doubtful; pretending to 
univerfal doubt. 

May the Father of mercies confirm the fceptical and wa¬ 
vering minds, and fo prevent us that ftand fall, in all our do¬ 
ings, and further us with his continual help. Bentley. 

Ske'pticism. n.J'. [fcpticijme, French, from fceptick.] Univer¬ 
fal doubt; pretence or profefiion of univerfal doubt. 

I laid by my natural diffidence and Jcepticijm for a while, to 
take up that dogmatick way. Dryden. 

Sketch, n.f. [jchedula, Latin.] An outline; a rough draught; 
a firft plan. 

I fhall not attempt a charafter of his prefcnt majcfty, hav¬ 
ing already given an imperfect Jketcb of it. Addijon. 

As thelighteft Jketcb, if juftly trac’d, 1 

Is by ill colouring but the more difgrac’d, > 

So by falfe learning is good fcnfe defac’d. Pipe. ) 

To Sketch, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To draw, by tracing the outline. 

If a pifture is daubed with many glaring colours, the vul¬ 
gar eye admires it; whereas he judges very contemptuoufly of 
fome admirable defign Jketched out only with a black pen¬ 
cil, though by the hand of Raphael. Watts's Logick. 

2. To plan, by giving the firil or principal notion. 

The reader I’ll leave in the midft of filence, to contemplate 
thofe ideas which I have only Jketcb'd, and which every man 
muft finifh for himfelf. Dryden's Dufrefr.oy. 

Ske'wer. n.f. [ Jkere , Danifh.] A wooden or iron pm, ufed 
to keep meat in form. 

Sweet breeds and collops were with Jkewers prick’d 
About the fides. Dryden s Iliad. 

From his rug the Jkewer he takes, 

And on the flick ten equal notches makes. Swift. 

I once may overlook, 

A Jkewer fent to table by my cook. King. 

Send up meat well ftuck with Jkewers , to make it look round; 
and an iion Jkewer , when rightly employed, will make it look 
handfomer. Swift's Directions to the Cook. 

To Skewer, v a. [from the noun ] To fallen with fkewers. 
Skiff, n.f. [efqufe , French i/capba, Lat.] A fmall light boat. 
If in two Jk,Jfs of cork, a loadftone and fleel be placed with¬ 
in the orb of their activities, the one doth not move, the other 
Handing Hill; but both fleer into each other. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 
In a poor Jkiff he pafs’d the bloody main, 

Choak’d with the (laughter’d bodies of his train. Dryden. 

On Garrway cliffs 
A favage race by Ihip wreck fed. 

Lie waiting for the founder’d Jkiffs, 

And flrip the bodies of the dead. Swift. 

Ski'lful. adj. [Jkill and full.} Knowing; qualified with fkill; 
pofleffing any art; dexterous; able. 

His father was a man of Tyre, Jkilful to work in gold and 
fj ver- 2 Cbron. ii. 14. 

They £hall call the hufbandman to mourning, and fuch as 
are Jk’ful of lamentation, to wailing. Amos v. 16. 

Will Vafer is Jkilful at finding out die ridiculous fide of a 
thing, and placing it in anew light. Taller. 

Say, Stella, feel you no content, 

Reflefting on a life well fpent; 

Your Jkilful hand employ’d to fave 
Defpairing wretches from the grave : 

And then fupporting with your ftore 
Thofe whom you dragg’d from death before. Swift. 

Inftruftors fliould not only ho Jkilful in thofe fciences which 
they teach ; but have fkill in the method of teaching, and 
patience in the practice. Waits's Improvement of the Mind. 
Skilfully. adv. [from Jkilful.] With fkill; with art; with 
uncommon ability; dexteroufly. 

As foon as he came near me, in fit diftancc, with much fury, 
but with fury jkifully guided, he ran upon me. Sidney. 

Ulyffes builds a (hip with his own bands, asjkilful/y as a 
fliipwright. Broome. 

Ski'lfulNEss. n.f. [item Jkilful] Art; ability; dextrouf- 

nefs. . . 

He fed them according to the integrity of his heart, and 
guided them by th cjkilfulnefs of his hands. 1 faints lxxviii. 72. 
Skill, n.f. [Jill, Iflandick.] 

r. Knowledge of any praftice or art; readincfs in any pra¬ 
ctice; knowledge; dexterity; artfulnefs. 

Skill in the weapon is nothing without fack. Shakefpearc. 
You have 

As little Jkill to fear, as I have purpofe 

To put you to’t. Shaktfpeart. 

Oft nothing profits more 
Than felf-eflecm grounded on juft and right, 

Well manag’d ; of that skill the more thou know’fl. 

The more me will acknowledge thee her head. Milton. 

I will from wond’rous principles ordain 
A race unlike the firfl, and try my Jkill again. Dryden. 


un- 
Btoktr. 


Phocion the Athenian general, then ambaff dor from t!* 
ftatc, by his great wifdom and Jkill at negotiations, diverted 
Alexander from the conqueft of Athens, and reftored the Athe¬ 
nians to his favour. g u .- f[ 

2 . Any particular art. 

Learned in one Jkill, and in another kind of learnino 
fkilful. 

To Skill, tr. n. [ Jkilia , Iflandick ] 

1. To be knowing in; to be dextrous at. 

They that JktU not of fo heavenly matter, 

All that they know not, envy or admire. Sper.fer 

The overleers were all that could Jkill of inftruments of 
mufick. 2 Cbrcn. xxxiv, j 2 . 

One man of wifdom, experience, learning, and direction* 
may judge better in thofe things that he can Jkill of, than tin 
thoufand others that be ignorant. Wbitolf.t ( 

2. [Skilia, Iflandick, funifies to diftinguifh.] To differf t 0 
make difference; to interell;' to matter. Not in ufe. 

Whether the commandments cf God in feripture be gem- 
ral or fpecial, it Jkilleth not. Hooker. 

What Jkills it, if a bag of ftones or gold 
About thy neck do drown thee ? raife thy head. 

Take ftars for money; liars not to be told. 

By any art: yet to be purchas’d. 

None is fo waftful as the feraping dame, 

She loleth three for one ; her foul, reft, fame. Herhut. 
He intending not to make a fummer bufincf- of it, but a 
refolute war, without term prefixed, until he had recovered 
France, it Jkilled not much when he began the war, elpccial- 
ly having Calais at his back where he might winter. Bacon. 
Ski'lled. adj. [fromJkill.] Knowing; dextrous; acquainted 
with. 

Of thefe nor skilled nor ftudious. Milton ,, 

Mofes, in all the Egyptian arts was Jkill d. 

When heav’nly power that chofen veflel fill’d. Penbcm. 
He muft be very little JkilPd in the world, who thinks that 
a voluble tongue (hall accompany only a good underlUnd- 
ing. Lode. 

Ski'lles?. adj. [from Jkill.] Wanting art. Not in ufe. 

Nor have I fecn 

More that I may call men than you : 

How features are abroad I’m JkUlefs of. Shakefpiart. 

Jealoufly what might befal your travel. 

Being JkUlefs in thefe parts; which to a ftranger 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove 
Rough and unhofpitable. Sbakefpcare’s Twelfth Night, 

Thy wit, that ornament to fhape and love, 

Milhapen in the conduft of them both. 

Like powder in a Jkillefs foldier’s flalk 
Is fet on fire. Sbakejpeare's Borneo and Juliet. 

Ski'llet. n.f. [efcuellette, French.J A fmall kettle or boiler. 
When light-wing’d toys 
Of feather’d Cupid foil with wanton dullnefs 
My fpeculative and offic’d inflruments. 

Let houfe-wives make a Jkillet of my helm, 

And all indign and bafe adverfities 

Make head againft my eftimation. Shakefpcare s OlLtlle. 
Break all the wax, and in a kettle or Jkiliet fet it over a 
foft fire. Mortimer's EuJlr.rJry. 

Skilt. n.J. [A word ufed by Cltaveland , of which 1 know 
not either the etymology or meaning ] 

Smeitymnus! ha! what art? 

Syriack? Or Arabick? Or Wclfli? What Jkill? 

Ape all the bricklayers that Babel built. CleovelorJ. 

To Skim. v. a. [properly to jcum, from feum-, efeumr, French ] 
r. To clear off from the upper part, by palling a veflel a Btt* 
below the furface. 

My coz Tom, or bis coz Mary, 

Who hold the plough or Jkirn the dairy, 

My fav’rite books, and pictures fell. ” rwr * 

2. To take by Ikimming. 

She boils in kettles muft of wine, and Jkims 
With leaves the dregs that overflow the brims. Dryden- 
His principal ftudies were after the works of Titian, whole 
cream he has Jkimm'd. 

The furface of the fea is covered with its bubbles, wm 
it rifes, which they skim off" into their boats, and 2 
feparate in pots. 

Whilome I’ve feen her skim the cloated cream, 

And prefs from fpongy curds the milky ftream. 

3. To brufh the furface (lightly ; to pafs very near the furlace. 

Nor feeks in air her humble flight to raife. 

Content to Jkirn the furface of the feas. nrvdeii 

The fwallow Jims the river’s watry face. ‘ 

A winged eaftern blaft juft skimming o er P,ior. 

The ocean’s brow, and linking on the Inore. 

4. To cover fupeificially. Improper. 

Dang’rous flats in fecret ambulh lay. 

Where the falfe tides Jkirn o’er the cover’d land. 

And feamcn with difl'embled depths betray* 

To 
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To Slim- »• ”■ To P afs H S ht! y» t0 g llde alon S’ 

1 Thin airv Ihapcs o’er the furrows rife, 

A dreadful fcenc ! and fkim before his eyes. Addfon. 

When Ajax ftrives fome rock’s vaft weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move flow; 

Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the plain. 

Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, zn& jkims along the main. Pope. 
Such as have aftive fpirits, who are ever Rimming over the 
furface of things with a volatile fpirit, will fix nothing in their 
memory. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

They Jkirn over a fcience in a very fuperficial furvey, and 
ver lead their difciples into the depths of it. Hatts. 

1 Kic nan; wimre Tfoo/flJ'* 


neve 


Shakefpcare. 
with which 


Shakefpeare. 


The boat, light Jkimming, ftretch’d his oary wings. 

Ski'mblf.skamble, adj. [A cant word formed by reduplica 
tion from fcamble.] Wandering; wild. 

A couching lion and a ramping cat. 

And fuch a deal of JkimblcJkamblc fluff. 

As puts me from my faith. 

Ski'mmER. n.f. [from Jkirn.] A Ihallow veflel 
the feum is taken oft. 

Walh your wheat in three or four waters, ftirring it round; 
and with a Jkimmer, each time, take off - the light. Mortimer. 

Sk'immilk. n.J. [ jkirn and milk.] Milk from which the cream 
has been taken. 

Then cheefe was brought: fays Slouch, this e’en fhall roll; 
This is Jkimmilk , and therefore it fhall go. King. 

SKIN. n.J [Jkind, Danifh.] 

1. The natural covering of the flefli. It confifts of the cuticle , 
outward fkin, or fcarf fkin, which is thin and infenfible, and 
the cutis, or inner (kin, extremely fenfible. 

The body is confumed to nothing, the Jkin feeling rough 
and dry like leather. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The prieft on Jkirn of offerings takes his eafe, 

And nightly vifions in his flumber fees. Dryden's Ain. 

2. Hide; pelt; that which is taken from animals to make parch¬ 
ment or leather. 

3. The body; the perfon. 

We meet with many of thefe dangerous civilities, wherein 
’tis hard for a man to fave both his Jkin and his credit. L’Ejlr. 

To8kin. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To flay; to ftrip or divert of the fkin. 

The beavers run to the door to make their efcape, are there 
intangled in the nets, feized by the Indians, and immediately 
Jkinned. Ellis's Voyage. 

2. To cover with the fkin. 

It will but Jkin and film the ulcerous place, 

Whilft rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infcfts unfeen. 

Authority, though it err like others. 

Has yet a kind of medicine in itfelf, 

That Jkirn the vice o’ th’ top. Sbakefp. MraJ for Meaf. 
The wound was Jkinned-, but the ftrength of his thigh was 
not reftored. Dryden. 

It only patches up and Jkins it over, but reaches not to the 
bottom of the fore. Locke. 

The laft ftage of healing, or Jkinning over, is called cica¬ 
trization. Sharps Surgery. 

3. To cover fuperficially. 

What I took for folid earth was only heaps of rubbifh, 
Jkinned over with a covering of vegetables. Addifon. 

Skink. n.f. [j-cenc, Saxon] 

1. Drink; any thing potable. 

2. Pottage. 

Scotch Jkink, which is a pottage of ftrong nourifhment, is 
made with the knees and finews of beef, but long boiled; jcl- 
!y a!fo of knuckles of veal. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

J o brink. v. n. [j-cencan, Saxon.] To ferve drink. Both 
noun and verb are wholly obfolete. 

■-Kinker. n.J. [from Jkink.] One that ferves drink. 

I give thee this pennyworth of fugar, dapt even now into 
my hand by an under Jkinker ; one that never fpake other En<r- 
Mh inhishfe, than eight fhillings and fix pence, and you are 

Hang up all the poor bop-drinkers, 

Lries old Sym, the king of Jkinkers. Ben. Johnfon. 

His mother took the cup the clown had fill’d : 

'he reconciler bow! went round the board, 

SkiW! r* f m K y ’ d ’ * h . e rudc -/*"^ ftiH reftor’d. Dryden. 
thcr; hardf' ^ ° f ^ or lea ‘ 

.v \ V . hen , the ulcer becomes foul, and difeharges a nafty ichor 

hard I” m P T CCfs ° f time tuck a " d > Stove i ngJkinned and 

q * it the name of callous* c 

fcf-r/'omyf.-, J A to ' “W 

- iness. n.f. [from Jkinny.] 

S v ' adj ' [from ^] 


rT- hcquaIit > rof ^eing lkinnv. 
Confilling only of fkin; wanting 


ypont^s;^: 8 " h,ine SM , r „ M , r 

hu„X' ‘ul'lXwh- h f ,hcrc C r ill S“ of > he winjpipe Luld 

thefe a.uSarv’ ifSi ‘ S tC a " d ° f 3 #”9 fub ^nce, 
lar > S riftles are «“t made round; but where the gul- 
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let touches the windpipe, there, to fill up the circle, is only a 
foft membrane, which may eafily give way. Ray on the Creation * 
His fingers meet 

In Jkinny films, and fhape his oary feet. Addifon's Ovid. 

To SKIP. v. n. [ fquittire, Italian ; efquirer, French. I know 
not whether it may not come from fcape,] 

1. To fetch quick bounds; to pafs by quick leaps; to bound 
lightly and joyfully. 

Wasnotlfrael a derifion unto thee? Was he found among 
thieves? For fince thou fpakeft of him, thou Jkippedfl for 
joy. Jer. xlviii. 27. 

The queen, bound with love’s powerful’ft charm, 

Sat with Pigwiggen arm in arm : > 

Her merry maids, that thought no harm, 3 

About the room were flipping. Drayton. 

At fpur or fwitch no more he Jkipt, 

Or mended pace, than Spaniard whipt. Hudilras. 

The earth-born race 
O’er ev’ry hill and verdant pafture ftray, 

Skip o’er the lawns, and by the rivers play. Blackmo-e. 
John Jkipped from room to room, ran up flairs and down 
flairs, peeping into every cranny. Arbuthn. Hijl. of J. Bull. 

Thus each hand promotes the plcafing pain, 

And quick fenfations J/cip from vein to vein. Pope’s Dunciod. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 

Had he thy reafon, would he flip and play ? Pope. 

2. To pafs without notice. 

Pope Pius II. was wont to fay, that the former popes did 
wifely to fet the lawyers a-work to debate, whether the dona¬ 
tion of Conftantine the Great to Sylvefter of St. Peter’s patri¬ 
mony were good or valid in law or no; the better to fkip over 
the matter in faft, whether there was ever any fuch thing at all 
or no. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

A gentleman made it a rule, in reading, to /kip over all fen- 
tences where he fpied a note of admiration at the end. Swift. 

To Skip. v. a. [ejquirer, French ] To mifs; to pafs. 

Let not thy fword flip one : 

Pity not honour’d age for his white beard ; 

He is an ufurer. Sbakefp. Timm of Athene. 

Although to engage very far in fuel) a metaphyfical fpecula- 
tion were unfit, when I only endeavour to explicate fluidity, 
yet we dare not quite flip it over, left we be accufed of over¬ 
seeing it. Boyle. 

They who have a mind to fee the iffue may flip thefe two 
chapters, and proceed to the following. ’ Burnet. 

Skip. n. f. [From the verb,] A light leap or bound. 

He looked very curiouily upon himfelf, fometimes fetching 
a little flip, as if he had faid his ftrength had not yet forfaken 
h*™; Sidney. 

You will make fo large a flip as to caft yourfelf from the 
land into the water. More's Antidote againjl Atbeifm. 

Sk'ipjack. n.f. [Jkip and jack.] An upftart. 

I he want of ftiame or brains does not prcfently entitle 
every little Jkipjack to the board’s end in the cabinet. L’Ejlr. 

Ski'pkennel. n. f. [flip and kennel. ] A lackey ; a footboy. 

Skipper, n.f. [ fchipper, Dutch.] A Ihipmafter or fhipboy. 
Are not you afraid of being drowned too ? No, not I, fays 
the^/flfcr L’ Efrange. 

No doubt you will return very much improved.--Yes, 

refined like a Dutch flipper from a whale-fiftiing. Congreve. 

Ski ppet. n.f. [Probably from Jkiff.] A fmall boat. 

Upon the bank they fitting did efpy 
A dainty damfel, dreffing of her hair, 

^ By whom a \iu\cjkippcf floating did appear Fa : ry Queen. 

Skirmish, n.f. [from ys and earns, Wellh, the (hour ofwar: 
whence yfgarm, and yfgarmes, old Britifh words. Maes a now 
J{ aT n me t a V J, l an -‘ Says an ancient writer. Efcarmoucbc, French. 1 

*• H flight fight: lefs than a fet battle. 

_ S^ue battle, yes, a JkirmiJh more there was 
W,th adverfe fortune fought by Cartifmand ; 

Her fubjefts moft revolt. Philips's Briton. 

2. A conteft; a contention. 

There is a kind of merry war betwixt fignior Benedick and 

"rk'r /i" CVer meet but there ’ s a JkirmiJh of wit. Sbakefp. 

X nele JkirmiJf.es expire not with the firft propugners of the 
opinions : they perhaps began as fingle duellers ; but then they 
loon have their partifans and abettors, who not only enhance, 
but int ai1 the feud to pofterity. D J y ofP ™\ 

Tn 2 T H ; i*' f formoueber, French ; from the noun.] 

J o hght loofely; to fight in parties before or after the Ihock 
of the main battle. 

Ready to charge, and to retire at will • 

Though broken, fcatter’d, fled, th toy JkirmiJh ftilj. Fairfax 
A gentleman volunteer, JkirmiJhing with the enemy bdore 
orcefter, was run through his arm in the middle of the 

ffiodde7 th 3 W ° rd ’ 3nd ^ W ‘ th a mufket -bullet in the fame 

s ™,ET by,h ;**'#*»*• °" 

ToSkXre , ”/ ] He who /If. 

o OKIrRE. V. a. [This word feems to be derived from rem 

«X’J Ur To r ni ‘n^ 11 be ratber deduced from 

cxsflau.j To fcour; to ramble over in order to dear. 

24 * Send 
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Send out more horfes, fkirre the country round; 

Hang thofe that talk of fear. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Skirre. v. n. To fcour ; to feud; to run in hafte. 

We’ll make them fkirre away as fwift as ftones 
Enforced from the old Aflyrian flings. Shakefp. HenryV. 
Ski'rret. n.f. [ Jfarum , Latin.] A plant. 

It prqduccs its flowers in an umbel, which confifls of feve- 
ral leaves placed circularly, and expanded in form of a rofe: 
the empalement afterward becomes a fruit, compofed of two 
narrow feeds, that are gibbous, and furrowed on one fide, but 
plain on the other. The roots are fhaped like long turneps, 
and are joined to one head. Miller. 

Skirrets are a fort of roots propagated by feed. Mortimer. 
Skirt, n.f. [ fkiorte , Swedifh.] 

1. The loofe edge of a garment; that part which hangs loofe 
below the waift. 

It’s but a nightgown in refpc£l of yours; cloth of gold and 
cuts, fide fleeves and Jkirts, round underborne with a bluifh 
tinfcl. Shakefp. Much Atlr about Nothing. 

As Samuel turned about to go away, he laid hold upon the 
Jhi't of his mantle, and it rent I Sa. xv. 27. 

2. The edge of any part of the drefs. 

A narrow lace, or a final] fkirt of ruffled linen, which runs 
along the upper part of the flays before, and erodes the breaft, 
being a part of the tucker, is called the modefty-piece. Addifon. 

3. Edge; margin; border; extreme part. 

He fhould feat himfelf at Athie, upon the jhirt of that un¬ 
quiet country. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Ye miffs, that rife 

From hill or fteaming lake, dufky or grey, 

’Till the fun paint your fleecy Jkirts with gold. 

In honour to the world’s great Author rife. Milton. 

Though I fled him angry, yet recall’d 
To life prolong’d, and promis’d race, I now 
Gladly behold, though but his utmoft/brtt 
Of glory, and far off his fteps adore. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 
The northern Jkirts that join to Syria have entered into the 
conquefts or commerce of the four great empires; but that 
which feems to have fecurcd the other is the ftony and fandy 
defarts, through which no army can pafs. Temple. 

Upon the Jkirts 

Of Arragon our fquander’d troops he rallies. Dryden. 

To Skirt, v. a. [from the noun.] To border; to run along 
the edge. 

Temple fkirteth this hundred on the waffc fide. Carcw. 
Of all thefe bounds, 

With fhadowy forefts and with champions rich’d. 

With plenteous rivers and wide Jkirted meads, 

We make thee lady. Shakefpeare. 

The middle pair 

Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold. Milton. 

A fpacious circuit on the hill there flood. 

Level and wide, and Jkirted round with wood. Addifon. 
SKI'TTISH. adj. [jkyc, Danifh; fchew, Dutch.] 

1. Shy ; eafily frighted 

A rcffifF JkiitiJh jade had gotten a trick of rifing, ftarting, 
and flying out at his own fhadow. L’Ejlrange. 

2. Wanton ; volatile ; hafty; precipitate. 

Now expectation, tickling fv.ttijh fpirits, 

Sets all on hazard. Shakefpeare. 

He ffill refolv’d, to mend the matter, 

T’ adhere and cleave the obftinatcr; 

And ftill the fkittijltr and loofer. 

Her freaks appear’d to fit the clqfer. Hudibras. 

3. Changeable; fickle. 

Some men fleep in JlittiJh fortune’s hall, 

While others play the ideots in her eyes. Shakefpeare. 

Such as I am, all true lovers are; 

Unftaid and J'ittiJi in all notions elfe. 

Save in the conftant image of the creature 
That is belov’d. Shak. Twelfth Night. 

Skx'ttishly. cdv. [hotafkittijo.] Wantonly; uncertainly; 
fickly. 

Ski'ttishness. n.f. [from fkittifi.] Wantonnefs ; fickle- 
nefs. 

Skonce. n.f. [See Scokce.] 

Reinard ranfackcth every corner of his wilv Jkonce , and 
beftirreth the utmoft of his nimble flumps to quit his coat 
from their jaws. Carew. 

Skreen, n. f [eferan, efercin, French, which Minjhew derives 
from fecerniculum , Latin. Nimis violenter ut folet , fays Skin¬ 
ner, which may be true as to one of the fenfes; but if the firft 
fenfe of Jkrecn be a kind of coarfe fieve or riddle , it may per¬ 
haps come, if not from cribrum , from fome of the defendants 
of eerno.] 

1. A riddle or coarfe fieve, 

A fkuttle or Jkrten to rid foil fro’ the corn. Tuffer. 

2. Any thing by which the fun or weather is kept off. 

3. Shelter; concealment.. 

Fenc’d from day, by night’s eternal Jkrein ; 

Unknown to heav’n, and to myfclf unfeen. Dryden. 


SKY 

To Skreen. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To riddle; to fift. A term yet ufed among mafons v.hen 
they fift fand for mortar. 

2. To (hade from fun or light, or weather. 

3. To keep oft - light or weather. 

The curtains clofely drawn, the light to fereen: 

Thus cover’d with an artificial night, 

Sleep did his office . Dryden. 

1 he waters mounted up into the air: their intcrpofition be¬ 
twixt the earth and the fun Jkrecn and fence off the heat 
otherwife infupportable. Woodward's NaturalIlin^l 

4. To fhelter; ro protedf. '' 

Ajax interpos’d 

His fcvenfold fhield, and fkreen'd Laertes’ fon, 

When the infulting Trojans urg’d him fore. Philips 

He that travels with them is to Jkrecn them, and get them 
out when they have run themfelves into the briars. Lode 
His majefty encouraged his fubieds to make mouths at their 
betters, and afterwards Jkreened them from punifhment. Sped. 

The feales, of which the fearf-flein is compofed, are de- 
figned to fence the orifices of the fecretory dudts of the miliaiy 
glands, and to Jkreen the nerves from external injuries. Chey.e. 
Skue. adj. [Of this word there is found no fatisfadtory deri¬ 
vation.] Oblique; fidelong. It is mod ufed in the adverb 
afkue. 

Several have imagined that this Jkue poffure of the axis is a 
mod unfortunate thing; and that if the poles had been ereff 
to the plane of the ecliptick, all mankind would have enjoyed 
a very paradife. bent ley 

To Skulk, v. n. To hide; to lurk in fear or malice. 
Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey, 

You Jkulk’d behind the fence, and fneak’d away. Dryden. 
SKULL, n.f. [ Jkiola, Iflandick; Jkatti, Iflandick, a head.] 

1. The bone that inclofes the head: it is made up of feveral 
pieces, which, being joined together, form a conliderable cavitv, 
which contain the brain as in a box, and it is proportionate 
to the bignefs of the brain. Its figure is round, and a little 
deprefled on its fides. 7 'he feveral pieces, of which the flcull 
is compofed, are joined together by futures, which makes it 
lefs apt to break: thefe pieces or bones are fix proper and two 
common, and each is made up of two tables, or lamina:, be¬ 
tween which there is a thin and fpongious fubftance, made of 
fome bony fibres, which come from each lamina, called in 
Greek inrXoe, and in Latin meditullium. In it are a great 
many veins and arteries, which bring blood for the nourilh- 
ment of the bones. The tables arc hard and folid, bccaufe in 
them the fibres of the bones are clofe to one another. The 
diploe is foft, becaufe the bony fibres are at a greater di(lance 
from one another. The external lamina is fmooth, and co¬ 
vered with the pericranium : the internal is likewife fmooth; 
but on it are feveral furrows, made by the pulfe of the arteries 
of the dura mater, whilft the cranium was foft and yield¬ 
ing. Quincy. 

Some lay in dead mens Jkulls; and in thofe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept. 

As ’twere in fcorn of eyes, reflecting gems. Shakef. R, III. 

With redoubled ftrokes he plies his head ; 

But drives the batter’d Jkull within the brains. Dryden. 

2. [Sceolc, Saxon, a company.] A fhoal. See Scull. 

Repair to the river where you have feen them fwim \nfalls 
or fhoals. Walton. 

Sku'llcap. n.f. A headpiece. 

Sku'llcap. n.f. [cajftda, Latin.] A plant. 

The florets are longifh, one in each ala of the leaves: the 
upper leaf is galeated like an helmet, with two auricles adjoin¬ 
ing: the under leaf, for the moft part, is divided into two: 
the calyx, having a cover, contains a fruit refembling the heel 
of a flipper or (hoe. Miller. 

SKY. n.f [fky, Danifh.] 

1. The region which furrounds this earth beyond the atmo- 
fphere. It is taken for the whole region without the earth. 

The mountains their broad backs upheave 
Into the clouds, their tops afeend the fky. Matin' 

The maids of Argos, who with frantick cries, 

And imitated lowings, fill’d the fkies. Rofeomrnon. 

Raife all thy winds, with night involve the fkies. 

Sink, or difperfe. Dryden s dsn. 

2. The heavens. 

The thunderer’s bolt you know. 

Sky planted, batters all rebelling coafts. Shakefp. Cymbt mt- 
What is this knowledge but the fky ftol’n fire, 

For which the thief flill chain’d in ice doth lit. 

• Wide is the fronting gate, and rais’d on high, 

With adamantine columns threats the fky. 

3. The weather. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfwcr with t >v 
covered body this extremity of the fkies. Shakefp. K- *. 

Sky'ey. adj. [from fky. Not very elegantly formed.] Ether 
A breath thou art. 

Servile to all the fkiey influences. 

That do this habitation, where thou keep’ft. , 

Hourly affliCt. Shakefp. Meafurefor Mea^^ 


Davies. 

Dryden. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langw 
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SKY 'cotouR. n.f. [fky and cohuf.] An azure colour; the 

^'rfohltion as'clear as water, with only a light touch1 of fky- 
n ,our, but nothing near fo high as the ceruleous tindurc of 


Boy’e. 

SkyEoured. adj. [fky and colour.] Blue; azure; like the 

,k> This your Ovid himfelf has hinted, when he tells us that 
the blue water nymphs are drefled in Jkycoloured garments. Add. 
Sky'dyed. ad;, [fey and dye.] Coloured like the fky. 

There figs, fhdyed, a purple hue difclofe Pope. 

Sky'ed- adj. [from fky.] Envelloped by the fkies. This is un- 
ufual and unauthorised. 

The pale deluge floats 

O’er the fky'd mountain to the fhadowy vale. 

Sicy'ish. adj. [from fky .] Coloured by the ether; 

the Iky- , . 

Of this flat a mountain you have made, 

T’ o’ertop old Pelion, or the fkyijh head 
Of blue Olympus. Shakefp 

n.f. [fky and lark.] A lark that 


Thomfon. 

approaching 


Hamlet. 

Sky'lark. n.f. [Jky and lark. J t\ lark tnat mounts and 

next proceeded to the fkylark , mounting up by a proper 
fcale of notes, and afterwards falling to the ground with a 
very eafy defeent. Spectator. 

Sky'iicht. n.f. [fky and light.] A window placed in a room, 
not laterally, but in the cieling. 

A monftrous fowl dropt through the fkylight , near his wife's 
apartment. Arbuthn. and Pope's Mart. Scrib/erus. 

Skyrocket, n.f. [fky and rocket.] A kind of firework, 
which flies high and burns as it flies. 

I confidered a comet, or in the language of the vulgar a 
blazing ftar, as a [kyrocktt difeharged by an hand that is al¬ 
mighty. Addifon. 

Slab. n.f. 

1. A puddle. Ainfworth. 

2. A plane of done: as, a marble flab. 

Slab. a-tj. [A word, I fuppofe, of the fame original with Jabber , 
or fewer.] Thick; vifeous; glutinous. 

Nofe of Turk, and 'Tartar’s lips ; 

Finger of birth-ftrangl’d babe, T 

Ditch-deliver’d by a drab; 

Make die gruel thick and Jab. Shakefp. Macbeth, j 

ToSla'bber. v.n. [ flabben. Jabber en, Dutch.] 

j. To let the fpittle fall from the mouth ; to drivel. 

2. To fhed or pour any thing. 

To Sla'bber. v. a. 

1. To fmear with fpittle. 

Wo Jabbered me all over, from cheek to cheek, with his great 
tongue. Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of John Bull. 

2. To fhed; to (pill. 

The milk pan and cream pot fo Jabber'd and foft, 

That butter is wanting, and cheefie is half loff. Tuffer. 

Sla'bberer. n.f. [from Jabber.] He who flabbers. 

Sla'bby. adj. [The fame with Jab.] 

X. I hick; vifeous. 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a moift intemperies, Jabby 
and greafy medicaments are to be forborn, and drying to be 

u ^* Wifeman s Sure try. 

2. Wet; floody. 

When waggifh boys the ftunted befom ply. 

To rid the Jabby pavements, pafs not by. Gay. 

SLACK, adj. [ j-leac, Saxon; Jlaken, Iflandick; yjack, Welfli; 
laxus, Latin.] 

1. Nottcnfe; not hard drawn; loofe. 

1 he vein in the arm is that which Aretaeus commonly 
opens; and he gives a particular caution in this cafe to make 
compreflion, for fear of exciting a convulfion. Arbuthn. 

2. Rcmifs; not diligent; not eager; not fervent. 

1 hus much help and furtherance is more yielded, in that, if 
fo be our zeal and devotion toGodward be Jack, the alacrity 
and fervour ot others ferveth as a prefent fpur. Hooker. 

Seeing his foldiers Jack and timorous, he reproved them of 


Knolles. 


SLA 

fine powder. 

3. To abate. . 

Wlience thefe raging fires 
Will Jacken, if his breath ftir not their flames. 

4. To languifh ; to fail; to flag. 

To Slack. 


Miltcn. 
Ainfworth» 


_ , > v. a. 

ToSla'cken. ) 

1. To loofen; to make lefs tight. 

Ah generous youth, thatwifh forbear; 

Slack all thy fails, and fear to come. 

Had Ajax been employ’d, our Jacken d fails 
Had ftill at Aulis waited happy gales. 

2. To relax ; to remit. 

This makes the pulfes beat, and lungs relpire; 
This bolds the finews like a bridle’s reins. 

And makes the body to advance, retire,. 

To turn or flop, as (he them Jacks or drains. 

Taught power’s due ufe to people and to kings, 
Taugln nor to Jack nor ftrain its tender firings. 


Dryden. 
Dryden v 

Davies. 
Pope. 


cowardice and treafon. 

Nor were it juft, would he refume that fhape, 

1 hat Jack devotion fhould his thunder ’feape. Waller. 
Rebellion now began, for lack 

7 Nn/ Ze , al anJ p!unde . r ! to Jack. Hudibras. 

3 - Not violent; not rapid. 

Their pace was formal, grave, and Jack ; 

H's nimble wit out-ran the heavy pack. Drtdcn 

amvffieifnl°W d u ed hopS fpuil many pounds ’ b 3’ taking 
away the, r plea ant find!. Mortimer's Hufbandrl 

4 - Relaxed; weak; not holding faff. J y 

All his joints relax’d; 

* rom h\s Jack hand the garland wreath’d for Eve 

To SLA*K. dr ° P f d ’ 3nd aU thC tadcd r ° lcs fllcd - Milton. 

Fo Sla'cken. \ v " n ~ [^ ron ' 1 the adje&ive. 

*’ T t* ^ remifs; to neglect. 

i t , hcn thou ftalt vy w a vow unto the Lord, Jack not to pay 

Dcutr. xxiii. 


21 . 


To cafe; t^mtigate. Philips feons to have ufed it by mif- 

take for Jlake. . . 

Men, having been brought up at home under a ftrict rule ot 
duty, always reftrained by (harp penalties from lewd beha¬ 
viour, fo foon as they come thither, where they fee laws more 
flackly tended, and the hard reftraint, which they were ufed 
unto, now Jacked, they grow more loofe. Spenfer. 

If there be cure or charm 
To refpite or deceive, or Jack the pain 
Of this ill manfion. Milton's Paraclije LoJ. 

On our account has Jove, 

Indulgent, to all moons fome fucculent plant 
Allow’d, that poor helplefs man-might Jack 
His prefent thirft, and matter find for toil. Philips. 

4. To remit for want of eagernefs. 

My guards 

Arc you, great pow’rs, and th’ unbated ftrength 
Of a firm confidence; which (hall arm each ftep 
Ta’en for the ftate, and teach me Jack no pace. Ben. John/. 
With fuch delay well pleas’d, they Jack their courfe. Milt. 

5. To caufc to be remitted. 

You may fooncr by imagination quicken or Jack a motion, 
than raife or ceafc it; as it is eaiicr to make a dog go flower 
than make him (land ftill. Bacon. 

This dodtrine muft fuperfede and Jacken all induftry and en¬ 
deavour, which is the lowed degree of that which hath been 
promifed to be accepted byChrift; and leave nothing to us to 
deliberate or attempt, but only to obey our fate. Hammond. 
Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 

The wife man’s cumbrance, if not fnare ; more apt 
To Jacken virtue, and abate her edge, 

Than prompt her to do aught may merit praife. Milton. 

Balls of this metal Jack'd Atlanta’s pace. 

And on the am’rous youth beftow’d the race. Waller : 

One conduces to the poet’s aim, which he is driving on in 
every line: the other Jackcns his pace, and diverts him from 
his way. Dryden. 

6. To relieve; to unbend. 

Here have 1 feen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to Jacken and unbend his cares. 

Attended to the chafe by all the flow’r 

Of youth, whofc hopes a nobler prey devour. Denham. 

7. To with-hold ; to ufe lefs liberally. 

He that fo generally is good, muft of neceffity hold his vir¬ 
tue to you, whofc worthinefs would ftir it up where it wanted, 
rather than Jack it where there is fuch abundance. Shakefp. 

8. To crumble; to deprive of the power of cohefion. 

Some unflacked lime cover with afhes, and let it (land ’till 
rain comes to Jack the lime; then fpread them together. Mart. 

9. To negledt. 

Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance . 

From thofe that (he calls fervants, or from mine ? 

—If then they chanc’d to Jack ye. 

We could controul them. Shakefp. King Lear. 

This good chance, that thus much favourcth. 

He Jacks not. Daniel's Civil War. 

Slack not the good prefage, while heav’n infpires 
Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires. Dryden. 

1 o. To reprefs; to make lefs quick or forcible. 

^ I fhould be griev’d, young prince, to think my prefence 
Unbent your thoughts, and Jacken'd ’em to arms. AJdiJln. 
Slack, n.f [from the verb To Jack.] Small coal; coal 
broken in final 1 parts. 

Sla'ckly. adv. [from Jack.] 

1. Loofely ; not tightly ; not clofely. 

2. Negligently; remifsly. 

1 bat a kings children fhould be fo convey’d, 

So Jackly guarded, and the fearch fo flow 

That could not trace them. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Slackness. 
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Slackness, n.f. [ from/lack. J 

1. Loofencfs; not tightnefs. 

2. Negligence; inattention ; remiffncfs. 

It con erncth the duty of the church by law to provide, that 
the loofenefs and flacknfs of men may not caufe the com¬ 
mandments of God to be unexecuted. Hooker. 

Thefe thy offices. 

So rarely kind, are as interpreters 

Of my bchind-hand Jlacknefs. Shah. Winter's Tale. 

F rom man’s effeminate Jlacknefs it begins. 

Who (hould better hold his place 

By wifdom, and luperior gifts receiv’d. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
Want of tendency. 

When they have no difpofition to {hoot out above their lips, 
there is a flatknefs to heal, and a cure is very difficultly ef- 
fe£ted. Sharp's Surgery. 

Weaknefs; not force; not intenfenefs. 

7 hrough the Jlacknefs of motion, or long banifhment from 
the air, it might gather fome aptnefs to putrefy. Brerewood. 
Slag. n. f. The drofs or recrement of metal. 

Not only the calces but the glafles of metal may be of dif¬ 
fering colours from the natural colour of the metal, as I have 
obferved about the glafs or flag of copper. Boyle. 

Si. Aie. n.f. A weaver’s reed. Ainfwortb. 

Slain The participle paffive of fay. 

The Jlain o{ the Lord {hall be many. If. lxvi. 16. 

The king grew vain. 

Fought all his battles o’er again ; 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he flew the 
fain. Dryden. 

To Slake, v. a. [from flick, Skinner ; from flock , Iflandick, 
to quench, Mr. Lye.'] 

1. To quench; toextinguilh. 

He did always ftrive 

Himfelf with falves to health for to reftore. 

And flake the heavenly fire that raged evermore. Fa. Queen. 

If I digg’d up thy forefathers graves. 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains. 

It could not flake mine ire, nor eafe my heart. Shakef. //.VI. 
She with her cold hand flakes 

His fpirits, the fparks of life, and chills his heart. Crajhaw. 
From liilus’ head 

A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed: 

Amaz’d, with running water we prepare 
To quench the facred fire, and flake his hair. Dryden. 

The fragrant fruit from bending branches {hake. 

And with the cryftal ftream their third at pleafure flake. 

Blackrnore's Creation. 

Coarfe are his meals, the fortune of the chace; 

Amidft the running ftream he flakes his third. Addif. Cato. 
It is ufed of lime, fo that it is uncertain whether the original 
notion of To flack or flake lime be to powder or quench it. 

That which he faw happened to be frefh lime, and gathered 
before any rain had fallen to flake it. Woodward. 

To Slake, v.n. [This is apparently from flack.] To grow 
lefs tenfe; to be relaxed. 

If fhe the body’s nature did partake. 

Her ftrength would with the body’s ftrength decay; 

But when the body’s ftrongeft finews flake. 

Then is the foul molt a£tive, quick, and gay. Davies. 
To Slam. v.a. [lema, Iflandick ; Jchlagtn, Dutch.] To {laugh¬ 
ter ; to crufti. A word not ufed but in low converfation. 

To SLA'NDER. v.a. [cfelaundrie, French; flandaluin, Latin.] 
To cenfure falfely; to belie. 

Slander Valentine 

With faHhood, cowardice, and poor defeent. Shakefpeare. 
He hath flandered thy fervant unto the king. 2 Sa. xix. 27. 
Give me leave to fpcak as carneftly in truly commending it, 
as you have done in untruly and unkindly defacing and flander- 


Thou do’ft with lies the throne invade, 
By practice harden’d in thy flandering trade; 
Obtending heav’n for whate’er ills befal. 

And fputt’ring under fpecious names thy gall. 

Of all her dears {he never flaneur'd one. 
But cares not if a thoufand arc undone. 
Sla'nder. n.f. [from the verb.] 


Wbitgifte. 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 


Shak. K. Lear. 


Falfe invedlive. 

When flanders do not live in tongues; 

When cut-purfes come not to throngs. 

Since that, wc hear he is in arms, 

We think not fo; 

Yet charge the conful with our harms. 

That let him go: 

So in our cenfure of the ftate 
We ftill do wander, 

And make the careful magiftrate 
The mark of flander. Ben. fobnfon's Catiline. 

Difgrace; reproach. 

"Thou flander of thy heavy mother’s womb ! 

Thou loathed iflue of thy father’s loins. Sbakefp. R. Ill, 


SLA 

3. Difreputation ; ill name. 

You {hall not find me, daughter. 

After the flander of molt ftep-mothers, 

Ill-ey’d unto you. , 

Sla'ndeker. n.f. [from flander.] One who belies “Z?*' 
one who lays falfe imputations on another. tncr » 

In your fervants fufter any offence againft yourfelf rath 
than againft God : endure not that they {hould be r aiU ^ 
flanderers , tell-tales or fowers of difienfion. tT 

Thou {halt anfwcr for this, thou flanderer. 
Sla'nderous. ad}, [from flander.] ^ da: ' 

1. Uttering reproachful fallhoods. 

What king fo ftrong 

Can tie the gall up in the flanderous tongue ? Sbokeieo 
To me belongs J * r< ‘ 

The care to Ihun the blaft of flaiuTrous tongues: 

Let malice, prone the virtuous to defame. 

Thus with vile cenfure taint my fpotlefs name. p... 

2. Containing reproachful falftioods; calumnious. •*’ 

I was never able ’till now to choke the mouth of fuch de¬ 
tractors, with the certain knowledge of their flanderous un [ 

trUths ’ iTT , 1 r 1 ,. Spenjer on Ireland. 

We lay thefe honours on this man, 

To eafe ourfelves of divers fland'rous loads. Shak. Jul. Cgf 
As by flattery a man opens his bofom to his mortal enemy 
fo by detraction and a flandetous mifreport he {huts the fame to 
his beft friends. 

Sla'n derously. adv. [from flanderous.] Calumnioufly; wM 
falfe reproach. 

I may the better fatisfy them who objedl thefe doubts, and 
flanderoufly bark at the courfes which are held againft that trai- 
terous earl and his adherents. Spenfer on heard. 

7 hey did flandcroufly objedt. 

How that they durft not hazard to prefent 
In perlon their defences. Daniels Civil War. 

Slang. The preterite of fling. 

David flang a ftone, and fmote the Philiftine. 1 Sa. xvii. 
Slank. n f An herb. Amjwortb. 

SLANT. ) adj. [from flanghe, a ferpent, Dutch. Skinner.] 
SLA'N 1 ING. J Oblique; not diredt; not perpendicular. 
Late the clouds 

Juftling, or pufh’d with winds, rude in their {hock, 

Tine th z flout lightning; whofe thwart flamedriv’ndown, 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. 

Milton's Paradift Lsjl. 

The fun round the globe deferibes th’/Equator line, 

By which wife means he can the whole furvey a 

With a diredt or with a floating ray, ( 

In thtf fucceffion of a night and day. Blackmorr. ) 

Sla'n tly. 1 adv. [from Jlant. ] Obliquely; not perpendi- 
Sla'ntwise. J cularly; Hope. 

Some maketh a hollownefs half a foot deep, 

With fower fets in it, fet flantwife afleep. 7 uffer's Hujland, 
SLAP. n.f. [fchlap, German ] A blow. Properly with the 
hand open, or with fomething rather broad than fliarp. 

The laugh, the flap , the jocund curfe go round. Thrnfsn. 
Slav. adv. [from the noun.] With a fudden and violent blow. 
Peg’s fervants complained; and if they offered to come into 
the warehoufe, then ftrait went the yard flap over their 
noddle. Arbuthnot's Hiflory of John Bull 

To Slap. v.a. [from the noun.] To ftrike with a flap. 
Dick, who thus long had paffive far. 

Here ftroak’d his chin, and cock’d his hat; 

Then flapp'd his hand upon the board. 

And thus the youth put in his word. Prior. 

Sla'pdash. interj. [from flap and dajh.] All at once: as any 
thing broad falls with a flap into the water, and dajhes it about. 
A low word. 

And yet, flapdajb , is all again 
In cv’ry finew, nerve, and vein. 

To Slash, v.a. [ Jlaia , to ftrike, Iflandick.] 

1. To cut; to cut with long cuts. 

To lafli. Slajb is improper. 

Daniel, a fprightly fwain, that us’d to flajb 
The vig’rous fteeds that drew his lord’s calafli. 

To Peggy’s fide inclin’d 



Prior. 


2 . 


King- 


To Slash, v. n. To ftrike at random with a fword; to lay 
about him. 

The knights with their bright burning blades 
Broke their rude troops, and orders did confound, ^ 
Hewing and flajhing at their idle {hades. Fairy 
Not that I’d lop the beauties from his book, 

Like flajhing Bentley with his defp’rate hook. “ C P ( ' 

Slash. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Cut; wound. 

Some few received fome cuts and flajhes that had draw n 
blood. Clarendon- 

2 . A cut in cloath. 

What! thisafleeve? 

Here’s fnip and nip, and cut, and flifli and flajh. 

Like to a ccnfor in a barber’s {hop. Shaktjpcare- 

, Diftinguifo’* 1 
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Diftingiiifli’d flajhes deck the great, 

As each excels in birth or flare: 

His oylet-holes are more and ampler; 

Thc kind’s own body was a famplcr. rri-i. 

c „ ^ I- [A fea term.] The middle part or a rope or 

S Me tint hangs down loofe. \ ai ' e S' 

SI ATP n-f [fr-m flit: fate is in fome counties> a crack; of 
(L'elciL, * tile, French.] A grey frifilc ftone, ca.ily 
broken into thin plates, which arc ufed to cover houies, or to 

W A C fSe cannot be fo truly drawn upon a fate as it is con¬ 
ceived in the mind. ... GrewsCofmol. 

A final! piece of a flat fate the ants la.d over the ? hole of 
their neft, when they forefaw it would rain. Addijon s Sp.ft. 
T„ c, ate v a. [from the noun.] i o cover the root; to tile. 
Sonnets and elegies to Chloris, 

Would raife a houle about two ftories, 

A lvrick ode would /late. Swift. 

Sla'tkr. „.y; [from fate-] One who covers with flates or 

tiles 

Sia'ttern. n.f. [ flaetti , Swcdifli. ] A woman negligent, 

not elegant or nice. 

Without the raffing of which ium. 

You dare not be fo troublefome 
To pinch the flatteries black and blue. 

For leaving you their work to do. Hudebras. 

We may always obferve, that a goffip in politicks is a flat¬ 
ten, in her family. Addiflm's Freeholder . 

The fallow {kin is for the fwarthy put, 

And love can make a flattern of a llut. Dryden. 

Ecneath the lamp her tawdry ribbans glare, 

The ncw-rcour’d manteau and the flattern air. Cay. 

Sla'ty. adj [from fate.] Having the nature of flate. 

All the ftone that is flaty, with a texture long, and parallel 
to the fiteof the ftratum, will fplit only lengthways, or hori-' 
zontally; and, if placed in any other polition, ’tis apt to give 
way, ftarr, and burft, when any confiderable weight is laid 
U p 0n it. Woodward on Foffils. 

SLAVE, n.f. [efclave, Fiench. It is faid to have its original 
from the Sla1 1, or Sclavoniant, fubdued and fold by the Ve¬ 
netians. ] One mancipated to a mafter; not a freeman; a 
dependant. 

The banifti’d Kent, who in difguife 
Follow'd his enemy king, and did him fervice 
Improper for a flave. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Thou elvifh markt, abortive, rooting hog! 

Thou that waft feal’d in thy nativity 

The flave of nature, and the fon of hell. Shakefp. R- III. 

Of guefts he makes them flaves 
Inhofpitably. Milton1 

Slaves to our pafllons wc become, and then 
It grows impoffible to govern men. Wallet. 

The condition of fervants was different from what it is 
now, they being generally flaves , and fuch as were bought and 
fold for money. * South. 

Perfpcclive a painter muft not want; yet without fubje/ling 
ourfelves fo wholly to it, as to become flaves of it. Dryden. 
7 ’o-morrow, fhoukl wc thus exprefs our fiicndfnip. 

Each might receive a flave into his arms: 

This fun perhaps, this morning fun’s the laft; 

That e’er /hall rife on Roman liberty. Addifin's Cato. 
To Slave, v. n. [from the noun ] 7 o drudge; to moil; tb 

toil. 

Had women been the makers of our laws, 

The men {hould flave at cards from morn to night. Swift: 
SLAVER, n.f. [ faliva, Latin; JFcfa, Iflandick.] Spittle 
running from the mouth ; drivel. 

Mathiolus hath a pafl'age, that a toad communicates its 
venom not only by urine, but by the humidity and flaver of its 
mouth, which will not conftft with truth. Brown. 

Of all mad creatures, if the leam’d arc right, 

Tt is the flavor kills, and not the bite. ° Pope. 

To Sla’ver. v. n. [from the noun.] 

L To be {bleared with fpittlc. 

Should I 

Slaver with lips, as common as the flairs 
7 hat mount the capitol; join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly LKhood as with labour. Sbakefp. 
2 . To emit fpittle. J 

Mifo came with fcowling eyes to deliver a fevering eood- 
morrow to the two ladies. Sidney-. 

Why muft he fputter, fpawl, and flaver it, 

In vain, againft the people’s fav’rite ? Swift. 

•to Sla'ver. v.a. 7'o fmcar with drivel. 

T'fmclvd by ihe flave lie mouths it more and more, 

^ Till with white froth his gown is flaver'd o’er. Dr.den: 

laveker. n.f. [ flabbaer U, Dutch ; from flaver.] One who 
cannot hold his fpittle ; a driveller 5 an ideot. 

LA very. n.f. [from flave] Servitude; the condition of a 
nave; the offices of a flave. 

ft my diflentings were out of errour, w akticfs, or obfti- 
nacy in me, yet no man can think it other than the badge and 
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method of flavery, by Lvage rudenefs and importunate 00- 
violcn’ce l have the milt of 

SLAUGHTER, n.f. [on r lau 5 r, Saxon, from platan, I'k^an, 

" ( 0 ^ike or kill.] Maffacre; deftruchon by the fword. 

Sinful Macduff, 

They were all ftruck for thee \' 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine. 

Fell flaughter on their fouls. , Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

. o n each hand flaughter and gigantick deeds. Milton. 
The pair you fee. 

Now friends below, In clofe embraces join ; 

Eut when they leave the fhady realms of night. 

With mortal heat each other {hall purfuct .. . 

What wars, what wounds, what flaughter iha.l en.ue. Dryd. 
To Sla'uchter. v. a. [from the noun.] To maliacre; to 
flay ; to kill with the fword. 

Your caftle is furpriz’d, your wife and babes 
Savagely flaughter'd. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Slaughterhouse, n.f [flaughter and heufe.] Iloute in 
which beafts are killed for the butcher. 

Away with me, all you whofe fouls abhor 
Th’ uncleanly favour of a flaughterboufe ; 

For I am ftifl’d with the fmell of im. Shakefpeare. 

Sla'ugiiterman. n.f. [flaughter and man ] One employed 
in killing. 

The mad mothers with their howls confus d 
Do break the clouds; as did the wives of Jewry, 

At Herod’s bloody hunting fluugbtermcn. Shak. Hen. \ . 

Ten chas’d by one, 

Are now each one th e flaugbterrnan of twenty’. Shakefpeare. 

See, thou fight’ft againft thy countrymen ; 

And join ft with them, will be thy fiaugkterrnen. Shak. //.VI. 
Sla ughterous, adj. [from flaughter.] DellrucHve; mur¬ 
derous. 

I have fupt full with horrours: 

Direnefs familiar to my flaughterous thoughts 
Cannot onceftart me. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Si.a'vish. adj. [from flave.] Servile; mean; bafe; depen¬ 
dant, 

A thing 

More flavifb did I ne’er, than anfwering 
A flave without a knock. Shakefp. Cyn.beline. 

You have among you many a purchas’d flave. 

Which, like your affes, and your dogs and mules. 

You ufc in abjeft and in flavifb part, 

Bccaufe you bought them. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

I believe 

That he, the fupreme God, t’ whom all things ill 
Are but as flavifb officers of vengeance. 

Would fend a glift’ring guardiart, if need were. 

To keep my life and honour unaffail’d. Milton. 

Thofc are the labour’d births of flavifb brains; 

Not the cffc£t of poetry, but pains. Denham. 

Slavijh bards our mutual loves rehearfe 
Tn lying {trains and ignominious verfe. Prior. 

Si.a'vishly. adv. [fromflavifb.] Servilely; meanly. 
Sla'vishness. n.f. [from flavifb.] Servility; mear.nefs. 

To SLAY. v. a. pretcr flw, part. paff. flail, [ flaban, Gothick; 
j-lean, Sax. flaehten , Dutch, to ftrike.] 7 b kill; to butcher; 
to put to death. 

Her father’s brother 

Would be her lord ; or {hall I fay her uncle ? 

Or he that flew her brothers and her uncle ? Shak: R. Ill; 
Tyrant, {hew thy face: 

If thau b f ft fain, and with no ftroke of mine, 

My wife and children’s ghofts will haunt me ftill Shakefp. 

7 he deadly-handed Clifford_/&«.' my fteed. Shak. H. VI. 
I faw under the altar the fouls of them that were fain for 
the word of God. Rev. vi. 2. 

Thus there was killing of young End old, and flaying of 
Virgins and infants. 2 Mac. v. i ?. 

Slay and make ready. Gen. xliii. t6: 

Wrath killeth the foolifh man, and envy flayetb the filly 
one. Job v. 2. 

7 hey flew ten thoufand men. Judg i. 4. 

Of Trojan chiefs he view’d a numerous train ; 

All much lamented, all in battle fain. Dryden's cEri. 

Abraham 

By blood and battles muft his pow’r maintain. 

And flay the monarchs, ere he rule the plain. Prior. 

Sla'ver. n.f. [from flay.] Killer; murderer; deftroyer. 
Witnefs die guildefs blood poured olt on ground ; 

7 'he crowned often flain, the flayer crown’d. Fairy Queen'. 
They flew thofe that were flayers of their countrymen. Abb. 

The flayer of himfelf yet faw I there ; 

The gore congeal’d was clotted in his hair : 

With eyes half clos’d and gaping mouth he lay; 

And grim as when he breath’d his fullen foul away. Dryden. 
Sleave. n.f. [Ot this word I know not well the meaning: 
fleave filk is explained by Gou'dn'.an floecus fericus, a lock of filk ; 
and the women ftill fay fleave the filk , for untwijl it. Aiiifwortb 
*4 G all* 
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calls a weaver’s fhuttle or reed a flay. To fey is to part a 
twill into fingle fibres.] 

I on a fountain light, 

Whofe brim with pinks was platted. 

The banks with daffodillies dighr 

With grafs like feave was matted. Drayton's Cynthia. 
Sleazy, adj. [often written (kray .] Weak ; wanting fub- 
ftance: This feems to be of the fame race with feave, or from 
to fey. 

Sled. n.f. [fad, Danifh 5 fliddt , Dutch.] A carriagc^drawn 
without wheels. 

The fed, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 

Thefe all mufr be prepar’d. Drydcn. 

Sle'dded. adj. [from fed.] Mounted on a fled. 

So frown’d he once when in an angry parle, 

He fmote the fedded Polack on the ice. Sbahffscart. 

Sle'dge. n.f. [pleej, Saxon; fleggia, Iflandick.] 

X. A large heavy hammer. 

They him fpying, both with greedy force, 

At once upon him ran, and him befet, 

With ftrokes of mortal fleel, without remorfe. 

And on his fhield like \toa fledges bet. Fairy Queers. 

The painful fmith, with force of fervent heat, 

The hardeft iron foon doth mollify. 

That with his heavy fledge he can it beat, 

And fa (hi on to what he it lift apply Spenfer. 

The uphand fledge is ufed by under workmen, when the work 
is not of the Ergcft, yet requires help to batter and draw it 
out: they ufe it with both their hands before them, and fel- 
dom lift their hammer higher than thei head. Moron. 

Arifiotle aferibes it unto the fwiftnefs of that motion ; but 
it would follow that the quick ftroak of a light hammer fhould 
be of greater effcacy, than any fofter and more gentle ftriking 
of a great fedge. Wilkins's Mathematical Magic k. 

2. A carriage without wheels, or with very low wheels; properly 
a fed. See Sled. 

In Lancafhire, they ufe a fort of fedge made with thick 
wheels, to bring their marl out, drawn with one horfe. Mart. 
Sleek, n.f [/? eych, Dutch.] Smooth; nitid; glofly. 

Let me have men about me that are fat, 

S/efi-headed men, and fuch as fleep a-nights. Shakefpeare. 
Envy! 

How eagerly ye follow my difgrace. 

As if it fed ye; and how feet and wanton 

Y’ appear in ev’ry thing may bring my ruin. Shakefpearc. 

Yet arc the men more loofe than they. 

More kemb’d, and bath’d, and rnh’d, and trim’d, 

More fleck'd, more foft, and flacker limb’d. Ben. Johnfon. 

What time the groves were clad ip green. 

The fields all dreft in flowers. 

And that the fleek- hair’d nymphs were feen, 

To feek them fummer bowers. Drayton. 

The pureft pafleboard, with a feek ftonc rub fmooth, and 
as even as you can. Peacham. 

As in gaze admiring, oft he bow’d 
His turret creft, and feek enamel’d neck. 

Fawning. Milton’s Paradife Lfl. 

Thofe rugged names to our like mouths grow_/ 7 r. k. 

That would have made Quintilian flare and gal'p. Milton. 
Thy head and hair are feek. 

And then thou kcmb’ft the tuzzes on thy cheek. Drydcn. 

So feek her fkin, fo faultlefs was her make, 

F.v’n Juno did unwilling plcafure take 
To fee fo fair a rival. Dryden. 

To Sleek, v. a. [from the adjeclive.] 

1. To comb fmooth and even. 

By dead Parthenope’s dear tomb, 

And fair Ligca’s golden comb. 

Wherewith (he fits on diamond rocks. 

Sleeking her foft alluring locks. Milton. 

2. To render foft, fmooth, or glofly. 

Gentle my lord, feek o’er your rugged looks; 

Be bright and jovial ’mong your guefts to night. Shakefp. 
She does feek 

"With crumbs of bread and milk, and lies a-nights 
In her neat gloves. Ben. fokajons Catiline. 

A fhcet of well flaked marble paper did not caft any of its 
diftinfl colours upon the wall. Boy>e. 

The perfuafive rhctorick 

That fleck'd his tongue, and won fo much on Eve, 

So little here, nay foft. ; Milton. 

A cruife of fragrance, form’d of burnifh d gold, 

Odour divine ! whofe foft refrcfhing ftreams 
Sleek the fmooth fkin, and feent the lnowy limbs. Pfle. 
Sleekly, adv [fromfleck.] Smoothly; gloflily. 

Let their heads be flcckly comb’d, and their blue coats brufh d. 

Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
To Sleep. V. n. [flepan, Gothick ; yleepan, Saxon ; fat pm, 
Dutch.] 

1. To take reft, by fufpenfion of the mental powers. 

I’ve watch’d and travell’d hard ; |L ' 

Some time I fhall flap out; the reft I’ll whiflle. Shakefp. 

2 
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Where’s Pcdc ?—go you, and where vou find a maid* 
That, ere fh e fleep, hath thrice her pravere faid, - • 

Rein up the organs of her far.tafy; 1 

S rep (he as found as carelefs infancy ; ,(•. j, '• 

But thofe that fleep, and think noton their fins, ■ ■ 

Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, fhoulders, fides, and fhi„‘, 
Sbakefpiftre s Merry Wives oflV mj „f 
If the man be poor, thou (halt not fl.cp with his pledge, far 
Slop on now, and take your reft; behold the hour is aj 
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hand. Alatth. 

Peace, good reader! do not weep; 

Peace ! the lovers are r.fltcp: 

They, fweet turtles! folded lie. 

In the laft knot that love could tie. 

Let them fleep, let them fleep on. 

Till this ftormy night be gone, 

And the eternal moirow dawn, 

Then the curtains will be drawn, 

And they waken with that light, 

Whofe day fhall never fleep in night. Crojkau- 

Thofe who at any time fleep without dreaming, can never 
be convinced that their thoughts are for four houtsbufy with¬ 
out their knowing it. 

2. To reft ; to be motionlefs. 

Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the burly- 
bon’d clown in chines of beef ere thou fleep in thy iiieath, I 
befeech Jove on my knees thou mayft be turned into hob¬ 
nails. Shakefpeare's Henry Vi. 

How fweet the moonlight flaps upon this bank! 

Here will we fit, and let the founds of mufick 
Creep in our ears. Shakefpeai e's Mereb. of Venice, 

The giddy (hip, betwixt the winds and tides, 

Forc’d back and forwards, in a circle rides, 

Stunn’d with the different blows; then flioots amain. 

Till countcrbuft’d fhe flops, and fleeps again, Drydcn, 

3. To live thouglulefsly. 

We fleep over our happinefs, and want to be rouzed into 
a quick thankful fenfe of it. Atlerbury. 

4. To be dead; deatii being a ftate from which man will fomc 
time awake. 

If we believe that Jefus died and rofe again, even fo them 
alfo which fleep in Jefus will God bring with him. 1 ‘Ilf. 

A perfon is faid to be dead to us, becaufe we cannot raife 
from the grave ; though he only fleeps unit) God, who can 
raife from the chamber of death. Ay life's I’ai trgtn. 

5. To be inattentive; not vigilant. 

Heav’n will one day open 
The king’s eyes, that fo long have Jljt upon 
This bold, bad man. Shakefpeare’s HenryV III. 

6. To be unnoticed, or unattended. 

You ever 

Have wifh’d the fleeping of this bufinefi, never 
Defir’d ic to be itirr’d. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Sleep, n. f. [from the verb.] Rcpofc; reft; fufpenfion of the 
mental powers ; Humber. 

Methought I heard a voice cry fleep no more! 

Macbeth doth murd ox fleep-, the innocent fleep-. 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d fleeve of care ; 

The birth of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s fccond courfe. 

Chief nourifher in life’s fcaft. Shakefpeare’s Madeth. 

Cold calleth the fpirits to fuccour; and therefore they can¬ 
not fo well clofe and go together in the head, which is ever 
requifite to fleep. And for the fame caufe, pain and noife 
hinder fleep ; and darknefs furthcreth fleep. Baton. 

Bealls that fleep in winter, as wild bears, during their flap 
wax very fat, though they cat nothing. Batin. 

His faften’d hands the rudder keep. 

And fix’d on hcav’n, his eyes repel invadin p:fleep. Drydcn. 

Hermes o’er his head in air appear’d. 

His hat adorn’d with wings difclos'd the god. 

And in his hand the fleep compelling rod. ^ Drydcn. 
Infants fpend the greateft part of their time \n fleep, anoa c 
feldom awake but when hunger calls for the teat, or fome P* in 
forces the mind to perceive it. ' 

Slee'per. n.f. [from fleep. ] 

j. One who ilceps; one who is not awake. 

Sound mufick; come my queen, take hand with n,e ’ 
And rock the ground whereon thefefleepets be. Skarfr 

What’s the bulinels. 

That fuch an hideous trumpet calls to parley . , 

The fleeperi of the houfe ? Shakefpeare s j lh * 

In fome countries, a plant which Ihutteth in the 
openeth in the morning, and openeth wide at noon; tie 
habitants fay is a plant that Ihepcth There be feepei 1** 
then ; for almoft all flowers do the like 

Night is indeed the province ol his reign; 

Yet all his dark exploits no more .contain n r d,i. 

T han a fpy taken, and a fleeper Haiti. t will 

He mull be no great cater, drinker, nor fleeper, tf, a ^ 
difcipline his fenles, and exert his mind: every wort ^ ^ 
dert2kiog requires both. ' \ 
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Pope. 


„ A la*V inaflive drone. 

3> That which lies dormant, or without effect. 

3 ' T f et penal Jaws, if they have been fleepe-s of long, or if 
grown unfit for the prefent time, be by wife judges confined 

in the execution. 

4 . A fifh. AifoorP. 

<LfEPiLY. adv. [from fieepy .] 

1. Dfowfilys with defire to fleep. 

2 ^1 rather chiife to endure the wounds of thofe darts, which 
envy caileth at novelty, than to go on fafeiy and fleep,!y in 
the eafv ways of ancient miflakings. Kaleig j. 

3 ' "He would make us believe that Luther in thefe a&ions 

nretended to authority, forgetting what he had Jhepily ov. ned 

Atterbury . 

before ~ 

Sle:/piNESS. n.f. [from fleepy.] Drowfinefs; difpofition to 

fleep; inability to keep awake. ... n. 

Watchfulnefs precedes too great flcepinefs, and is the molt 
ill boding fvmptom of a fever. Arbuthnot. 

Slee pless, adj. [from fleep ] Wanting fleep. 

'T he field 

To labour calls us, now with fweat impos’d. 

Though after JUeptefs night. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

While peniive poets painful vigils keep, 

S'-.eplefs themfelves to give their readers fltep 
Sle' py. adj. [trom fleep.] 

1. Drowfy; difpofsd to fleep. 

2. Not awake. 

Why di i you bring thefe daggers from the place ? 

They mull lie there Go, carry them and fmcar 
Th efieepy grooms with blood. Shak flcare's A'lacbcth. 

She wak’d her fleepy crew. 

And rifing halfy, took a Ihort adieu. Dryden. 

3. Soporiferous; fomniferous; caufing fleep. 

We will give you fleepy drinks, that your fenfes unintelli¬ 
gent of our infufficiencc, may, though they cannot praife us, 
as little accufc us. Shakefpeare's Winter's Talc. 

Let fuch bethink them, if the fleep-. drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not ftill. Milton. 

I fleeped about eight hours, and no wonder; for the phy- 
ficians had mingled a fleepy potion in the wine. Gulliver. 
Sleet, n f. [perhaps from the Danifh, flet.] A kind of fmooth 
fmall hail or fnow, not falling in flakes, but Angle particles. 
Now van to van theforemoft fquadrons meet. 

The midmoft battles haftning up behind. 

Who view, far off, the llorm of falling fleet. 

And hear their thunder rattling in the wind. Dryden. 

Perpetual fleet and driving fnow 
Obfcurc the ikies, and hang on herds below. 

Huge oxen ftand inclos’d in wintry walls 
Of fnow congeal’d. Dryden. 

Rains would have been poured down, as the vapours be¬ 
came cooler; next fle', then fnow, and ice, and froft. 

Cheyne. 

To Sleet, v.n. [from the noun.] To fnow in fmall par¬ 
ticles, intermixed with rain. 

Slee'ty. alj. [from the noun.] Bringing fleet. 

Sleeve, n.f. [pliy, Saxon.] 

J. 1 he part of a garment that covers the arms. 

Once my well-waiting eyes efpy’d my treafure. 

With fleeves turn’d up, loofe hair, and bread enlarged. 

Her father’s corn, moving her fair limbs, mcafurc. Sidney. 
I he deep fmock fleeve , which the Irifh women ufe, they 
fay, was old Spanifh; and yet that fhould feem rather to be 
an old Englifli fafhion : for in armory, the fafhion of the 
Blanche, which is given in arms, being nothing elle but a 
feeve, Js fafhioned much like to that fleeve. And knights, 
m ancient times, ufed to wear their miftrefs’s or love’s fleeve 
upon their arms; fir Launcelot wore the fleeve of the fair 
maid of Afteloth in a tourney. Spenfer's Ireland. 

_ hole fhould be ungarter’d, your ferae unbutton’d, 
vour (hoc untied, dcmonftracing a carelefs deflation. Shakefp. 
n Yo “ wou 'd think a fmock a fhe-angel, he fo chants to the 
Peeve-band, and the work about the fquare on’t. Shakefpearc. 
He wasdoathed in cloth, with wide fleeves and a cape Bacon. 
In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown’d, 

^ J * le ir hoods and fleeves the fame. ° Dryden. 

r ° me provinces, fignifies a knot or fkein of filk* 
T ‘ C , ,, ls b >’ f me very probably fuppofed to be its meaning 
toe following paffage. [See Slea ve ] 

Methought 1 heard a voice cry, fleep no more ! 

Macbeth doth murder fleep ; the innocent fleep; 

.bleep that knits up the ravell’d fleeve of care, 

I he birth of each day’s life 
3 - Sleeve, r ' * " 


fleeves. 
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John laughed heartily in hi sjkrn at the pride of the Squire, 
J Arbuthnot s Hifi. oJ John BuIL 

To hang on a fleeve-, to make dependent. 

It is not for a man which doth know, or flioulJ know 
what orders, and what peaceable government requireth, to. 
afk why we fh uld hang our judgment upon the church s 
Cetve and why in matters of orders more than in matters of 

diidlrine. _ , , H “ itr ’ 

[ Lolligo, Latin.] A filh. Amfworth. 

Slee'ved. adj. [from fleeve.] Having fleeves. 

Slee'veless. adj. [fromfleeve.] 

X. Wanting fleeves; having no fleeves. 

His deaths were ftrange, though coarfe, and alack, tho 
bare; 

Sleevelefs his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet, hut ’ewas now’, fo much ground was feen, 

Become tufFtaffaty. __ Donne. 

7’hey put on long fleeveltfs coats of home-fpun cotton. 

Sandy s. 

Behold yon ifle by palmers, pilgrims trod. 

Grave mummers! flcevelefs fome, and fhirtlefs others. Pope. 

2. Wanting reafonablenefs; wanting propriety ; wanting fo- 
lidity. [This fenfe, of which the word has been long pof- 
fefied, I know not well how it obtained; Skinner thinks it pro¬ 
perly liaelef or If clefs c to this I cannot heartily agree, though 
1 know not what better to fuggeft. Can it come (rnm fleeve, 
a knot, or skein and fo fignify unarmeded, hanging ill to¬ 
gether? or from fleeve, a cover; and therefore means plainly 
a If or d ; foolilh without palliation?] 

I his flcevelefs tale of tranfubftantiution was brought into 
the world by that other fab’; of the multiprefence. Hall. 

My landlady quarrelled with him for fending every one of 
her children on a fleivAefs errand, as flic calls it. Spedato'-. 
Sleigh 1. f. [flagd, cunning, Iflandick.] Artful trick; 
cunning artifice; dexterous pradtice; as Height of hand ; the 
tricks of a juggler. This is often written, but Jefs properly, 
flight. 

He that exhorted to beware of an enemy’s policy, doth not 
give counfel to be impolite; but rather to be all prudent 
forefight, left our fimplicity be over-reached by cunning 
fleights. Hooker. 

Fair Una to the red crofs knight 
Betrothed is with joy ; 

Though falfeDucffa it to bar, 

Her falfe fteights do employ. 

Upon the corner of the moon. 

There hangs a vap’rous drop, profound j 
I’ll catch it ere it come to ground ; 

And that diftill’d by magick fleights. 

Shall raife fuch artificial fprights, 

As, by the ftrength of their illufion 
Shall draw him on to his confufion. 

Out ftept the amp e fizc 
Of mighty Ajax, huge in ftrength; to him, Laertes’fon. 
That crafty one as huge in fleight. Chapman. 

She could not fo convey 
The maffy fubftance of that idol great. 

What fleight had fhe the ardens to betray ? 

What ftrength to heave the goddefs from her feat ? Fairf. 
In the wily fnake 

Whatever fleights, n; ne would fufpicious mark. 

As from his wit, and native fubtilty 

Proceeding. Milton'. 

Doubtlefs the plcafure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat; 

As lookers on feci moft delight. 

That leaft perceive the juggler’s fleight. Hudibras. 

Good humour is but a fleight of hand, or a faculty mak¬ 
ing truths look like appearances; or appearances like truths. 

L’ Eft range. 

When we hear death related, we are all willing to favour 
the flight, when the poet does not too grofsly impofe upon 

us * _ Drydcn. 

While innocent he fcorns ignoble flight. 

His honelt friends prefervc him by a fleight. Swift. 

Sleime. n.f. [This word is apparently mifprinted for feint.] 
Is a net of about forty fathoms in length, with which they 
encompafs a part of the fea, and draw the fame on land by two 
ropes faftned at its ends, together with fuch filh as liuhteth 

Carew. 


Fairy fjhieen. 


Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 


, Dutch, fignifies a cover; any thing fpread over; 
ic feems ro he the fenfe of flctve in the proverbial phrafe. 
^ brace of fharpers laugh at the whole roguery in their 

M ’ , ... D Eflrange. 

tUo , W { cmfelves uttcrl ? void of thofe qualities which 

lau-jh^at^them f ; c< t h , ant . afcnbcs 10 thtm > a " d in his ,fleeve 
0 at them for believing. South's Simons. 


within his precindl 
Slender, adj. [ finder, Dutch.] 

1. Thin; fmall in circumference compared with the 
not thick. 

So thick the rofes buftiing round 
About her glow’d ; half Hooping to lupport 
L, ch flow’r of fender ftalk. 

2. Small in the wait!; having a fine Ihape. 

What, fender youth bedew’d with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on.rofes in fome pleafant cave. 

Beauteous Helen fhincs among the reft. 

Tall, fender , ftraight, with all the graces bleft. 


length; 


Milton. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 

3 - Not 
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$ Not bulky; flight; not flrong. 

Love in thefe labyrinths his flaves detains. 

And mighty hearts ate held in fender chains. 

4. Small; inconftderable ; weak. 

\ ct they, who claim the general aflent of the whole world 
unto that which they teach, and do not fear to give very 
hard and heavy fentcnce upon as many as refufe to embrace 
the fame, mud have fpecial regard, that their firft founda¬ 
tions and grounds be more than fouler probabilities. Hooker. 
Where joy mod revels, grief doth moll lament; 

Grief joys, joy grieves, on funder accident. Shakefpeare. 
Pofuively to define that fcafon, there is no /lender difficul¬ 
ty- Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

It is a very fender comfort that relies upon this nice difrin- 
£lion, between things being troublefome, and being evils; 
when all the evil of affliction lies in the trouble it creates :o 
us. TiFptfcn. 

5. Sparing ; lefs than enough : as, a fender eftate and fender 
parts. 

At my lodging. 

The worft is this, that at fo [lender warning. 

You’re like to have a thin and fender pittance. Shakflp. 
In obftruclions inflammatory, the aliment ought to be cool, 
fender, thin, diluting. Arbuthnot. 

6. Not amply fupplied. 

The good Oftorius often deign’d 

To grace my fender table with his prefence. Philips. 

Sle'nderly. adv. [from fender .] 

1. Without bulk. 

2. Slightly; meanly. 

If the debt be not juft, we know not what may be deemed 
juft, neither is it a fum to be fenderly regarded. Harvard. 

If 1 have done well, it is that which I defired ; but if Jlen- 
. de< ty and meanly, it is that which I could attain to. 2 Mac. 
Slf/nderness. v.f [from fender.] 

1. Thinnefs; fmallnefs of circumference. 

Small whiftles give a found becaufe of their extreme fen¬ 
dernefs, whereby the air is more pent than in a wider pipe. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
Their colours arife from the thinnefs of the tranfparent 
parts of the feathers; that is from the fendernefs of the very 
fine hairs or capillamenta, which grow out of the fidesof the 
g roller lateral branches or fibres of thofe feathers. Newton. 

2 . Want cf bulk or ftrength. 

It is preceded by a fpitting of blood, occafioned by its 
acrimony, and too great a projedlile motion, with fendernefs 
and weaknefs of the vcflels. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

3. Slightncfs; weaknefs; inconfiderablcnefs. 

The fendernefs of your reafons againft the book, together 
with the inconveniencies that mull of necefflty follow, have 
procured a great credit unto it. IVhitgifte. 

A. Want of plenty. 

Slett. The preterite of feep. 

Silence! coeval with eternity. 

Thou wert ere nature firft began to be, 

’Twas one vaft nothing all, and all flept faft in thee. Pope. 
Slew. The preterite of flay. 

He flew Hamct, a great commander among the Numidians, 
and chafed Benchades and Amida, two of their greateft prin¬ 
ces, out of the country. Knoll css Hijlory of the Turks. 

ToSley. v. n. [Sec to Sjleave.J To part or twift into 
threads. 

Why art thou then exafperate, thou immaterial fkein of 
fty'd filk? Shakefpeare. 

To Slice, v n. [j-litan, Saxon .] 

1. To cut into flat pieces. 

Their cooks make no more ado, but f iring it into little 
gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, and hang it in a fur¬ 
nace. Seindys's Journey. 

The refidue were on foot, well furniflied with jack and 
fkull, pikes and flicing fvvords, broad, thin, and of an excel¬ 
lent temper. Hayward. 

2. To cut into parts. 

Nature loft one by thee, and therefore mud 
Slice one in two to keep her number juft. Ckaveland. 

3. To cut off. 

When hungry thou ftood’ft flaring, like an oaf, 

I fil'd the luncheon from the barley loaf. Gay. 

To cut ; to divide. 

mr.b.tious princes and tyrants fiee the earth among them. 

Burnet's Theory of the Barth. 
Slice, n.f. [j-lite, Saxon ; from the verb.J 
A broad piece cut off. 

Hacking of trees in their bark, both downright and acrofs. 
fo as you may make them ^rather in fiices than in continued 
hacks, doth great good to trees. Bacon. 

You need not wipe your knife to cut bread ; becaufe in 
cutting a /lice or two it will wipe itl'elk 
He from out the chimney took, 

A flitch of bacon off the hook. 

And freely, fr«>m the farteft fide, 

Cut out large fliers to be fry’d. 


a front, 
a fpatula. 
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broad piece. 

Then clap four flices of pilaftcr on’t, 

That lac’d with bits of ruftick, makes 
A broad head fixed in a handle ; a peel; 

The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, much like thc/?/« 
of apothecaries, with which they lpread plaifters. Hnknuilt 
When burning with the iron in it, with the f ice, clap th c 
coals upon the outfide clofe together, to keep the heat in. Mox 
Slick, adj. [flickt, Dutch. See Sleek.] 

Glafs attracts but weakly; fome flick ftones, and thick gfef. 
fes indifferently. Brown's Vulgar Errours 

Slid. The preterite of fide. 

Ac firft the filent venom fid with cafe, 

And feiz’d her cooler fenfes by degrees. Dryden’s Ant i 
Sli'dden. The participle paflive of fide. 

Why is this people fielders back, by a perpetual backflid- 
* n § ? Jer. viii. r 

'IoSli'dder. v. n. [fidderen , Dutch.] To Hide with intet- 
luption. 

Go thou from me to fate. 

Now die: with that he dragg’d the trembling fire, 
Sridd’ring through clotted blood. Drydm. 

To Slide, v. n. fid , preterite; fidden , participle paff. [j-lman 
j-hbenee, Aiding, Saxon ; f ijden , Dutch ; yf lithe , Wellh.] 

1. To pals along fmoothly; to flip ; to glide. 

Sounds do not only fide upon the furface of a fmooth body, 
but communicate with the fpirits in the pores 'of the body. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
Ulyffes, Stheneieus, Tifander fide 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide. Denham. 
To move without change of the foot. 

Oh Ladon, happy Ladon, rather fide than run by her, 
left thou fhouldft make her legs flip from her. Sidney, 

Smooth fiding without ftep. Milton. 

He that once fins, like him that f ides on ice, 

Goes fwifrly down the flippery ways of vice: 

7 ’hough confcicnce checks him, yet thofe rubs gone o’er, 
He fades on fmoothly, and looks back no more. Dryicn. 
To pafs inadvertently. 

Make a door and a bar for thy mouth: beware thou Jlide 
not by it. Ecclus xxviii. 26. 

To pafs unnoticed. 

In the princefs I could find no apprehenfion of what I 
raid or did, but with a calm careleffncfs, letting every thing 
fide juftly, as we do by their fpeechcs, who neither in mat¬ 
ter nor perfon do any way belong unto us. Sidney. 

5. To pafs along by filent and unobferved yrogreflaon. 

Thou ftialt 

Hate all, fhew charity to none ; 

But let the famifht flefh fide from the bone 
Ere thou relieve the beggar. Shakefpeare, 

Then no day void of blifs, of pleafure leaving, 

Ages fhall fide away without perceiving. Drydttt. 

Rcfcue me from their ignoble hands : 

Let me kifs yours when you my wound begin. 

Then eafy death will fide with pleafure in. DryJen. 

Their eye [sides over the pages, or the words fide over their 
eyes, and vanifli like a rhapfody of evening ta‘e . IVdtts. 

6. To pafs filently and gradually from good to bad. 

Nor could they have fid into thofe brutifh immoralities of 
life, had they duly manured thofe firft practical notions and 
dictates of right rcafon. 

To pafs without difficulty or obftruflion. 

Such of them fhould be retained as file eafily of thcmfe' vts 
into Englifh compounds, without violence to the ear. 

Begin with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul. 

Parts anfw'ring parts {hall fide into a whole; 

Nature fhall join you, time fhall make it grow 
A work to wonder at. 

To move upon the ice by a fingle impulfe, without change 
of feet. 

7 he gallants dancing by the river fide, 

They bathe in fummer, and in winter fl.de. 

To fall by errour. 

The difeovering and reprthenfion of thefe colours c 
be done but out of a very univerfal knowledge of 1 '''Pj 
which fo clcareth man’s judgment, as it is the Ids 
fide into any errour. 

IO. To be not firm. 

Ye fair! ephoirfui. 

Be greatly cautious of your fiding hearts. 
i 1. To pafs with a free and gentle courle or flow. 

To Slide, v. a. To put imperceptibly. . r c jj 

Little tricks of fophiftry by fiding in, or leaving ^ 
words as entirely change the queftion, fhould be a * [yju. 
by all fair difputants. 

Slide, n.J'. [from the verb.] 

1. Smooth and eafy paflage. . „ . con - 

We have fome flides or relifhes of the voice or itnngs^. ^ 
tinued without notes, from one to another, riling or 
which are delightful. Bacon's NaturalW*I 
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v: nr that have able men of their nobility fhall find cafe 
in cnXing them, and a better fide into their bufinefij for 
people^naturally bend to them. 

2 ^ There be, whofe fortunes are likeHomei’s verfes, that have 
a fide and eafinefs more than the verfes of other poets, bac. 

Su'dkk. »• f [frontfide.] He who flides. 

SUOHT.J [Jkchu Dutch ] 

1 Small; wonhlefs; mconfidcrable. , 

Is Csefar with Antonius pri/.’J fo flight? Shakefpe.u e. 

Their arms, their arts, their manners 1 Jifclofe, 

Slight is the fubjsaft, but the praife not finally 

If heav'n aflift, and Phoebus hear my call. Drydett. 

Slight is the fubjeit, but not fo the praife; 

If fhe infpirc, and he approve my lays. Pope. 

2. Not important; not cogent; weak. 

Some firmly embrace doctrines upon fight grounds, fome 
upon no grounds, and fome contrary to appearance. Lode. 

9. NeHwent; not vehement; not done with effect. 

* 'fhe (baking of the head is a gefturc ok fight refufal. Bacon. 

He in contempt 

At one fight hound high overleap’d all bound. Milton. 

4. Foolifli; weak of mind. 

No bcaft ever was fo fight 

For man, as for his God, to light. Hudibras. 

5. Not flrong; thin ; as a flight filk. 

Slight, n. f. [from the adjedtive.J 

j. Neglcdt; contempt ; aft of fcorn. 

People in misfortune conftruc unavoidable accidents into 
fights or ncglefts. Clarijfa. 

2. Artifice; cunning pradlice. See Sleight. 

As boifterous a thing as force is, it rarely atchicves any 
thing but under the conduct of fraud. Slight of hand has 
done that, which force of hand could never do. South. 

After Nic had bambouzled John a while, what with fight 
of hand, and taking from his own fcore, and adding to John’s, 
Nic brought the balance to his own fide. Arbuthnot. 

To Slight, v. a. [from the adjedtive.J 

1. To neglcdt; ro difregard. 

Beware left they tranfgrcfs and fight that foie command. 

Milton. 

You cannot expedt your fon fhould have any regard for 
one whom he fees you f ight. Locke. 

2. To throw carelefsly, unlefs in this pafiage to fight be the 
fame with to fling. 

'Fhe rogues Jlightcd me into the river, with as little 
remorfc as they would have drowned puppies. Shakefpeare. 

3. [Stiffen, Dutch.] To overthrow; to dcmolilh. Junius , 
Skinner, and Ainfworth. 

4. To Slight over. To treat or perform carelefsly. 

1 licfe men, when they have pramifed great matters, and 
failed moil fhamefully, if they have the pcrfedlion of bold- 
nefs, will but fl'gbt it over, and no more ado. Bacon's Efl'ays. 

His death and your deliverance 

Y'crc themes that ought not to be flighted over: Drydett . 

Sm'ghter. n.f_[from fight.] One who disregards. 

Sli ghtik oL-Y. , adv, [from jlighting.] Without reverence; 
with contempt. 

If my feepitek fpeaks flightirrgly of the opinions lie oppofes, 

I nave done no more than became the part. . Beyle. 


uLl 


ghtly. aelv, [from fight.] 


I. Negligently; without regard. 

Words, both becaufe they are common, and do not fo 
flrongly move the fancy of man, are for the moll part but 
f.ghtly heard. Wrr. 

Ueave nothing fitting for the purpofc 
Untouch’d, or flighty handled in difeourfe. Shakefpeare. 
You were to blame 

jjo part fo fightly with your wife’s firft gift. Shakefpeare. 
ne letter-writer diflemblcs his knowledge of this reftridlion 
and contents b\mfc\ffightly to mention it towards the clofe of 

KZlyf contemptuous 

Long had the Gallick monarch uncontroul’d, 

Enlarg’d his borders, and of human force 

3. 

4. Without'w01ah.'' facil SatCS ° f 1x11 t00 -/W barr ’ d - Milton. 
Su'ghtness. n. / [from fight.] 

*’ ca knefs; want of ftrength. 

egligcnce; vvant of attention; want of vehemence. 

Where gentry, title, wifdotn, 
annpt^ conclude but by the yea and no 
? en ra ^ ignorance, it muft omit 
'!•> n n C f ffities > and S ivc way the while 

aw, * 
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Were there a ferpent feen with forked tongue* 

That flily glided towards your majefty. 

It were but neceffary you were wak’d. Shakefpeare. 

He, clofely falfe and flrly wife, 

Call how he might annoy them mod from far. Fairfax. 
Satan, like a cunning pick-lock, flily robs us of our grand 
trealurc. . Decay of Piety. 

With this he did a herd of goats controul; 

Which by the way he met, and flily Hole: 

Clad like a country Twain Drydett. 

May hypocrites, 

7 'hat flily fpcak one thing, another think, 

Hateful as hell, pleas’d with the rclifh weak. 

Drink on unwarned, till by inchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts difclofe. 

And through intemperance grow awhile fincere. Philips. 
Slim. adv. [A cant word as it 1’eems, and therefore not to be 
ufed.] Slender; thin offhape. 

A thiny 7 /w-gutted fox made a hard fhift to wrig“le his body 
intoahenrooft; and when he had ftuft his guts well, fqueezed 
hard to get out again ; but the hole was too little. L'Eftr. 

1 was jogg’d on the elbow by a fins young girl of feven- 
teen. Addtfon. 

Slime, n.f. [j-hm, Saxon; figni, Dutch.] Vifcous mire ; any 
glutinous fubftance. 

The higher Nilus fwells 
The more it promifes: as it ebbs, the feedfman 
Upon the ft me and ooze fcatters his grain. Shakefpeare. 
Brick for (tone, and Jlime for mortar. Gen. 

The vale of Siddim was full of flime- pits. Gen. xiv. io. 

God, out of his goodnefs, caufed the wind to blow, to 
dry up the abundant flime and mud of the earth, and make 
the land more firm, and to cleanfe the air of thick vapours 
and unwholfome mifts. Raleigh. 

Some plants grow upon the top of the fea, from fome con¬ 
cretion of flime where the fun beateth hot, and the fea ftir- 
reth little. Bacon’s Natural H/fory. 

And with Afphaltick flime, broad as the gate, 

Deep to the roots of hell, the gather’d beach 

They faften’d. Milton’s Paradife LoJI. 

Now dragon grown ; larger than whom the fun 
Engender’d in the Pythian vale on jlime. 

Huge Python! _ Milton's Paradife LoJI. 

O foul defeent! I’m now conftrain’d 
Into a beaft, to mix with beftia! flime. 

This effence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 

Sli miness. n. f. [from flinty.] Vifcofity ; glutinous mat¬ 
ter. 

By a weak fermentation a pendulous fiminefs is produced, 
which anfvvers apituitous ftate. " Floyer. 

Sli'my. adj. [from fins:.] 

1. Ovcrfpread with flime. 

My bended hook fhall pierce 
Their fumy jaws; and, as I draw them up, 

I’H th,nk thcm evcr y one an Antony. Shakefpeare. 

Some lay in dead men’s fkulls ; and in thofe holes, 

VV here eyes did once inhabit, there were crept. 

As twerc in fcorn of eyes, reflating gems, 

I hat woo’d the flinty bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay fcatter’d by. Shak. 

diyne? ^ C ° bwcbs about thcm ’ which is a fign of a flinty 

The reft are all by bad example led, 

And in their father’s flinty trad they tread. Drydett. 

Eels for want of exercife, are fat and Jlijpy. Arbuthnot. 

Siioals of flow houfe-bearingdo fnails creep 
, e [ „ r ‘P c fruitage, paring flinty tracks 
In the fleek rind. pt . 

I he fwallow fweeps 

Thepod to build his hanging houfe. Thom fon 

2. V ifeous; glutinous. 

Then both from out hell-gates, into the wafte, 
u ide anarchy of chaos, damp and dark. 

Hovering upon the waters, what they met 
oolid or flimy, as in raging fea, 

I oft up and down, together crowded drove. Milton 

From their groins they flu-d 

\ b y frbe conception bred. Drnden 

he aftrological undertakers would raife men like veee- 
tables, out of fome fat and flinty foil, well di« e fled bv the 

of’.llcfw! 01 ,h ““ n ’ an,i i,, ’ I ’ re S na " J with the influence 

SH'rn,,. n.f. [from *j Defigning anifice. Bml Sh 

verts more than any thing I could fay. 

Slinc. n j [, lmjan, Saxon ; f ingen, Du:ch 1 Add 'f™- 
1. A miffivc weapon made bv a llrm 1 ’■* „ . 

ftonc is lodged in the ? P , d two frnngs; the 

the firings. 3nJ t irown b )’ ^ofing one of 

with him into ftubble m ” kC h ’ m fton « are turned 


into ftubbfc 

24 H 


Job xli. 28. 
Dreads 
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Dreads he the twanging of the archer’s firing? 

Or tinging (tones from the Phoenician fling? ° Sandys. 
Stings have fo much greater fwiftnefs than a (lone thrown 
from the hand, by how much the end of the fling is farther off 
from the fhoulder-joint, the center of motion. JV.lkins. 
T he Tufcan king 

Laid by the lance, and took him to the fling ; 

Thrice whirl’d the thong around his head, and threw 
The heated lead, half melted as it flew. Dryden'sALn. 

Whirl’d from a fling , or from an engine thrown, 

Amidft the foes, as flies a mighty (lone. 

So flew the bead. Dryden's Ovid. 

2. A throw ; a flroke. 

’Till cram’d and gorg’d, nigh burft 
With fuck’d and glutted oftal, at one fling 
Of thy victorious arm, well-pleating Ion. Milt. Par. Lofl. 

3. A kind of hanging bandage. 

To Sling, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To throw by a fling. 

2. To throw; to caff. Not very proper. 

/Etna's entrails fraught with fire. 

That now cafts out dark fumes and pitchy clouds, 

Incenfl, or tears up mountains by the roots, 

Or flings a broken rock aloft in air. Addifon. 

3. To hang loofely by a firing. 

From rivers drive the kids, and fling your hook; 

Anon I’ll wafh ’em in the (hallow brook. Dryden. 

4. To move by means of a rope. 

Ccenus I faw amidft the fhouts 
Of mariners, and bufy care to fling 
His horfes foon afhore. Dryden's Clemtnes. 

They flung up one of their largeft hogfheads, then rolled 
it towards my hand, and beat out the top. Gulliver's Travels. 
Sli'nger. n.f. [from fling.] One who flings or ufes the fling. 

The flingers went about it, and fmote it. 2 Kings iii. 25. 
To Slink, v.n. preter. flunk, [j-hnjan, Saxon, to creep.] 1 o 
fneak; to fteal out of the way. 

We will flink away in fupper-time, difguife us at my lodg¬ 
ing, and return all in an hour. Sbakefp. A'Jerch. of Venice. 
As we do turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave, 

So his familiars from his buried fortunes 

Slink away. Sbakefp. Timon of Athens. 

He, after Eve feduc’d, unminded flunk 
Into the wood faft by. Milton's Paradi/e Lofl. 

Not far from hence doth dwell 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 

To whom all people far and near 
On deep importances repair; 

When brafs and pewter hap to ftray. 

And linen /links out of the way. Uadi liras. 

She flunk into a corner, where fhe lay trembling ’till the 
company went their way. L' Ejl range. 

He would pinch the children in the dark, and then flink into 
a corner, as if no body had done it. Arbutbn. Hijl. of J, Bull. 
A weafel once made fhift to flink 
In at a corn-loft through a chink; 

But having amply fluff’d his (kin, 

Could not get out as he got in. Pope's Epifl. of Horace. 
We have a fufpicious, fearful, and conftrained countenance, 
often turning back, and Jlinking through narrow lanes. Swift. 
To Slink, v. a. To calt; to mifearry of. A low word. 

To prevent a mare’s ji nking her foal, in fnowy weather 
keep her where die may have good fpring-water to drink. Mort. 
To SLIP. v. n. [ylipan, Saxon; flippen, Dutch.] 

1. To Aide; not to tread firm. 

If a man walks over a narrow bridge, when he is drunk, it 
is no wonder that he forgets his caution while he overlooks his 
danger; but he who is fober, and views that nice feparation 
between himfelf and the devouring deep, fo that, if hefhould 
flip, he fees his grave gaping under him, furely mull needs take 
every ftep with horrour and the utmoft caution. South. 

A fkilful dancer on the ropes flips willingly, and makes a 
feeming ftumble, that you may think him in great hazard, 
while he is only giving you a proof of his dexterity. Dryden. 
If after fome diftinguifh’d leap 
He drops his pole, and feems to flip. 

Straight gath’ting all his active ltrength, 

He rifes higher half his length. Prior. 

2. To Aide ; to glide. 

Oh Ladon, happy Ladon ! rather Aide than run by her, left 
thou fhouldft make her legs flip from her. Sidney. 

They trim their feathers, which makes them oily and flip- 
pery, that the water may flip off them. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

3. To move or fly out of place. 

Sometimes the ancle-bone is apt to turn out on either fide, 
by reafon of relaxation, which though you reduce, yet, upon 
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When Judas faw that his hoft flip! away, he Was r 

• ml >!/»/■! - _ ‘"*1 


troubled. 


1 Mat 


VUflip down out of my lodging. Dryden's DonSeba/lili 
I hus one tradefman flips away, J a “ 

To give his partner fairer play. * yy 

5. To glide; to pafs unexpectedly or imperceptibly. 

The banks of either fide feeming arms of the loving eart |, 
that fain would embrace it, and the river a wanton nvmnti* 
which ftill would flip from it. g-Jp ’ 

The bleflingol the Lord (hall flip from thee, without doi™ 
thee any good, if thou haft not ceafed from doing evil. Tado ° 
Slipiiug from thy mother’s eye thou went it^ 

Alone into the temple; there was found 
Among the graved rabbies difputant. 

On points and qucflions fitting Mofes’ chair. 

"1 hrice around his neck his arms he threw, 

And thrice the flitting fhadow flipp'd away. 

Like winds or empty dreams that fly the day. 

'Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, and dropping hair," 
None but my Ceyx could appear fo fair, 

I would have drain’d him with a ftridi embrace; 

But through my arms he flipt, and vanifh’d from the place. 

Dryaen. 

When a corn flips out of their paws, they take hold of it 
a g a > n - AddiJ'n’s Spectator. 

Wife men watch every opportunity, and retrieve every 
mifpent hour which has flipped from them. Rogers. 

I will impute no defeat to thole two years which have flipped 
by fince. Swift to Pipe. 

6. To fall into fault or errour. 

If he had been as you. 

And you as he, you would have flipt like him; 

But he, like you, would not have been fo ftern. Shalefpeore. 
One flippeth in his fpeech, but not from his heart. EccluJ. 
An eloquent man is known far and near; but a man of un- 
derftanding knoweth when he flippeth. Ecc’v/. xxi. 7. 

To creep by overfight. 

Some miftakes may ha veflipt into it; but others will be pre¬ 
vented by the names being now let at length, eidj. to Dumiai. 

5. To efcape; to fall away out of the memory. 

By the hearer it is ftill prefumed, that if they be let flip for 
the prefent, what good foever they contain is loft, and that 
without all hope of recovery. Hooker. 

The mathematician proceeds upon propofitions he has once 
demonftrated; and though the demonllration may have flipt 
out of his memory, he builds upon the truth. ddaifln. 

life the mod proper methods to retain the ideas you have 
acquired; for the mind is ready to let many of them flip, un- 
lels fome pains be taken to fix them upon the memory. IVatts. 
To Slip. v. a. 

1. To convey fecretly. 

In his officious attendance upon his miflrefs he tried to flip 
a powder into her drink. Arbuthn. Hifl. of John hull. 

, To lofe by negligence. 

You are not now to think what’s bed to do. 

As in beginnings; but what mull be done. 

Being thus enter’d; and flip no advantage 
That may fecure you. Ben. Jobnfn's Catiline. 

Let us not flip th’ occafion, whether (corn 
Or fatiate fury yield it from our foe. Milton. 

One ill man may not think of the mifehief he could do, or 
flip the occafion. L'Ejhangt. 

To flip the market, when thus fairly offered, is great im¬ 
prudence. Csllier. 

For watching occafions to correift others in their difeourfe, 
and not to flip any opportunity of (hewing their talents, fcho- 
lars are mod blamed. Locke. 

Thus far my author has flipt his firft defign ; not a letter v. 
what has been yet faid promoting any ways the trial. Alter*. 
To part twigs from the main body by laceration. t 

The runners fpread from the mailer-roots, and have httie 
fprouts or roots to them, which, being cut four or five inches 
long, make excellent fets: the branches alfo may be flipped i" 
planted. ALrtimer's Husbandly. 

To efcape from ; to leave (lily. 

This bird you aim’d at, though you hit it not. 

—Oh, fir, Lucentio flipp'd me like his greyhound, f 
Which runs himfelf, and catches for his mafter. Snake/. 
To Jet loofe. 

On Eryx altars lays / 

A lamb new fallen to the llormy feas ; r 

'Then flips his haulfers, and his anchors weighs. Dryden. i 

6. To let a dog lcofe. 

The impatient greyhound, flipt from far. 

Bounds o’er the glebe, to courie the fearful hare. Dry on. 

7. To throw oft any thing that holds one. 

Forced to alight, my horf.- flijped his bridle, and r-n 
away. tt -'“ 

8. To pafs over negligently. . . 

If our author gives us a lid of his doilrmes, with 
reafon can that about indulgences be flipped over ? Atteroury • 


Milt, 


on. 


Dryde 


er„ 


the lead walking on it, the bone flips out again. 
To Iheak; to (link. 

From her mod beaftly company 
I ‘gan refrain, in mind to flip away, 

Soon as appear’d fafe opportunity. 


IVfeman. 
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Slip n.f [from the verb.] 

, 'fhe acl of flipping ; falfc flop. 

2. Errour; miftake; fault. 

T here put on him 

What forgeries you pfeafe: marry, none fo rank 
As may difhonour him. 

But, fir, fuch wanton, wild, and ufmlfltps. 

As arc moll known to youth and liberty. Shakejpeare. 

Of the promife there made, our mailer hath failed us, by J.tp 
of memory, or injury of time. A otton s Architecture. 

This religious affection, which nature has implanted in 
man, would be the moll enormous flip fhe could commit. 

More's Antidote agamjl /ttbei,m. 
One cnldal flip is enough to weigh down the faithful fervice 
of a long life. L'EJtrange. 

Alonzo, mark the characters; 

And if th’ impoftor’s pen have made a flip. 

That (hews it counterfeit, mark that and lave me. Dryden. 
Lighting upon a very eafy flip I have made, in putting one 
fecmmgly indifferent word for another, that difeovery opened 
to me this prefent view. Locke. 

Any little flip is more confpicuous and obfervable in a 
good man’s conduit than in another’s, as it is not of a piece 
w ith his character. , Add Jon s Spectator. 

3 -. A twig torn from the main dock. 

In truth, they are fewer, when they come to be difeuffed by 
reafon, than otherwife they feem, when by heat of conten¬ 
tion they are divided into many flips, and of every branch an 
heap is made. Hooker. 

'i he fibs of their vines have been brought into Spain. Abb. 

Adoption drives with nature, and choice breeds 
A native flip to us from foreign feeds. Shakejpeare. 

Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some llern untutor’d churl, and noble dock 
Was graft with crab-tree flip, whofe fruit thou art. Shake/. 
Trees are apparelled with flowers opTerbs by boring holes 
in their bodies, and putting into them earth holpen with muck, 
and firing feeds or flips of violets in the earth. Bacon. 

So have I feen fome tender flip. 

Sav’d with care from Winter’s nip, 

The pride of her carnation train. 

Pluck'd up by fome unheedy fwain. Aliltsn. 

The lab’rer cuts 

Young flips, and in the foil fecurely puts. Dryden. 

They are propagated not only by the leed, but many alfo by 
the root, and fome by flips or cuttings. Ray on the Creation. 

4. A lealh or firing in which a dog is held. 

I fee you Hand like greyhounds in the flips. 

Straining upon the dart. * Sbakefp. Henry V. 

God is laid to harden the heart permiffively, but not ope¬ 
ratively, nor effedlively; as he who only lets loofe a grey¬ 
hound out of the flip, is faid to hound him at the hare. Eramh. 

5. An efcape ; a defertion. I know not whether to give the flip, 
be not originally taken from a dog that runs and leaves the 
firing or fli > in the leader’s hand. 

The more fhamc for her goody (hip. 

To give fo near a friend th efllp. Hudibras. 

The daw did not like his companion, and gave him the flip, 
and away into the woods. L'EJtrange. 

Their explications are not your’s, and will give you the 
fiV Lode. 

y>. A long narrow piece. 

Between thefe taftern and weftern mountains lies a flip of 
lower ground, v/hich runs acrofs the ifl.ind. Addifon. 

Si.i'pboaRd. n.f. [flip and board.] A board Aiding in grooves. 

1 ventured to draw back the flipboard on the roof, contrived 
on purpofc to let in air. Gullivers Travels .' 

bneKNOT. n.f. [flip and knot.] A bowknot; a knot ealtiy 
untied. 1 

I hey draw oft fo much line as is necefiary, and faflcn the 
reft upon the linc-rowl with a flpknot, that no more line turn 


off. 


Moxon's Mecb. Exer. 


In large wounds a (ingle knot firft; over this a little linen 
comprels, on which is to be made another fingle knot, and 
then u flip knot, which may be loofened upon inflammation. 

c._ Sharp's Surgery. 

-U PPER, or S.tpjhoe. n. f. [from flip.] A fhoe without lea¬ 
ther behind, into which the foot flips cafiiy. 

A gown made of the fineft wool, * 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
hair lined flippers for the cold, 

^ ith buckles of the purefl gold ; 

A belt of draw and ivy buds, 

^ ‘th coral clafps, and amber ftuds. Raleigh. 

If he went abroad too much, fhe’d ufc 
To g !Ve him flippers, and lock up his ftioes. Kin* 

I hrice rung the bell, the flipper knock’d the around ** 
And me prefs’d watch return’d a filver found. p 0 >. e 

«* Cfltpun, Saxon.] Slippery; not firm. Ob- 
toiete. Perhaps never in nfe but for poetical convenience 


\ . ... * n . wurtiuci 

A trufllefs (late of earthly thing-, and flipper hope 
U mortaI men, that fwinke and Iweat for nought. S 


Spenfer. 
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Sli'ppeRIN’ess. n.f. [from flippery.] 

j State or quality of being flippery j foioothnefs; ghbners. 

We do not only fall by the flipper inefs of our tongues, but 
we deliberately difeipline them to mifehief. Gw. of the Tongue. 

The fchirrus may be diftinguifhed by its want of inflamma¬ 
tion in the Ikin, its fmoothnefs, and flipperinefs deep in the 
bread. Shar ? s Sur M r >'- 

2. Uncertainty ; want of firm footing. 

Sli'ppekv. adj. [jTipup, Saxon ; fliperig, Swedifh] 

1. Smooth; glib. " 

They trim their feathers, which makes them oily rsrvi flip¬ 
pery, that the water flips oft. Mortimer. 

Oily fuhllances only lubricate and make the bowels flip¬ 
pers. Arbutbnot. 

2. Not affording firm footing. 

Did you know the art o’ th’ court, 

As hard to leave as keep; whofe top to climb. 

Is certain falling ; or fo flipp'ry, that 

The fear’s as bad as tailing. Sbakefp. Cymhchne. 

His promife to trull to as flippery as ice. 'T’r/rr. 

Their way (hall be as flpp‘>y ways in the darknefs. Jer. xxiii. 

The flipp'ry tops of human date, 

The gilded pinacles of fate. Ccivley. 

The higher they are railed, the giddier they are; the more 
flippery is tneir (landing, and the deeper the (all. L'Ejhange. 
The hight-ft hill is the mod fli; fry place, 

And fortune mocks us with a fmiling face. Denham. 

Beauty, like ice, our footing does betray; 

Who can tread fure on the fmooth flppery way ? Dryden. 

3. Hard to hold ; hard to keep. 

Thus furely bound, yet be not overhold. 

The flipp'ry god will try to loofe his hold ; 

And various forms affttme, to cheat thy fight, 

And with vain images of beads affright. Dryden's Georg. 

4. Not (landing firm. 

When they fall, as being flipp'ry (landers. 

The love that lean’d on them as flipp'ry too. 

Doth one pluck down another, and together 

Die in. the faft. ShakeJ. Troilus and Creffda. 

5. Uncertain; changeable; mutable; inflable. 

Oh world, thy flippery turns! Friends now faft fworn, 
Whofe double boloms feem to wear one heart, 

Whofe hours, whofe bed, whofe meal and exercife, 

Are ftill together; who twine, as ’ewere, in love 
Unfeparalde, (hall within this hour. 

On a diflenfion of a doit, breajc out 

To bittereft enmity. Shakefpeare. 

He looking down 

With fcorn or pity on the flippery ftate 

Of kings, will tread upon the neck of fate. Denh. Sophy. 

6. Not certain in its eftedl. 

One fure trick is better than a hundred flippery ones. L'Eflr. 

7. [Lubrique, French.] Not chafle. 

My wife is fl ppery. Sbakefp. I Vinter's Tale. 

Sli'ppy. adv. [from flip.] Slippery; calily Aiding. A bar¬ 
barous provincial word. 

The white of an egg is ropy, flippy, and nutritious. Flayer. 
Sli'pshod. adj. [flip and /hod.] Having the ftioes not pulled 
up at the heels, but barely flipped on. 

The JlipJhod ’prentice from his mafter’s door 
Had par’d the dirt, and fprinkled round the floor. Swift. 
Slipslop, n.f. Bad liquor. A low word formed by redupli¬ 
cation of flop. 

Slish. n.f. A low word formed by reduplicating fla/h. 

What! this a fleeve t 
Here’s fnip and nip, and fli/b and flafh. 

Like to a ccnfor in a barber’s (hop. Shakefpeare. 

To Slit. v. a. pret. and part .flit 2nd flitted, [yliran, Saxon.] 
To cut longwife. 

1 o make plants medicinable flit the root, and infufe into it 
the medicine; as hellebore, opium, fcammony, and then bind 
“ l fP- Bacon's Nat. Hi iory. 

I he deers of Arginufa had their ears divided, occafioncd at 
firft by flitting the ears. Brown's Vugar Errours. 

Had it hit 

The upper part of him, the blow 

Had/;/, as fure as that below. Hudibras. 

Wcflit the preternatural body open. Wifeman's Surgery. 
A liberty might lie left to the judges to inflict death, or fome 
notorious mark, by flitting the nofc, or brands upon the 
cneeics. cr~ . f 

If a. tinned or plated body, which, being of an even thick- 
refs, appears all over of an uniform colour, fhould be/lit into 
thread-, or broken into fragments of the fame thicknefs with 
the plate, I fee no reafon why every thread or fragment fhould 
not fccep 11s colour. jfcewwi’i Oft. 

He took a freak r 


To flu my tongue, and make me fpeak. 
Slit. n.J. [j-liz, Saxon.] A 
In St James’s fields 


is 


Swift. 

ong cut, or narrow opening. 

. . . * — a conduit of brick, unto which 

joinrth a low vault and at the end of that a round houfc of 
l.aiie. and in the brick conduit there is a wind .w, and in the 

round 
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round houtc a fit cr rift of feme little breadth : if you cry out 
in the r;ft, ir will nuke a fearful roaring at the window, bacon. 
t\ here the tender rinds of trees difeiofe 
Their (booting gems, a fwelling knot there grows: 

Jult in that plate a narrow jlit we make, 

I hen other buds (rorn bearing trees we take; 

Inferred thus, the wounded rind weclofe. Dryden. 

I fouttd, by looking through a flit or oblong bole, which 
was narrower than the pupil of my eyps, and held clofe to it 
parallel to the prifms, I could fee the circles much diftincler, 
and vifible to a far greater number, than oihcrwife. Hewton. 

I o SLIV E. ( v. a. [ j-lipan, Saxon.) To fplit; to divide 

'I o SLl'YER. \ longwife ; to tear off longwifc. 

Liver of blafphcming jew, 

Gall of goar, and flips of yew, 

Sliver'd in the moons cclipfe. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

' Sli'ver. n.fl [from the verb.] A branch torn off. Sliver, in 
Scotland, (till denotes a fiice cut oft :’ as, he took a large/.Aw 
of the beef. 

There on the pendant boughs, her coronet weed 
Cjamb’r ing to hang, an envious fliver broke, 

When down her weedy coronet and herfelf 

Fell in the weeping brook. Sheik. Plain et. 

Sloats. n.f. Of a cart, are thofc underpieces which keep the 
bottom together. Bailey. 

Slo'bber . n.f. [ glavo rio, Wcifli.] Slaver. Sec Slaver. 

To Slock, v. n. [flock, to quench, Swcdifli and Scottifli ] To 
flake; to quench. 

Sloe. n.f. [ j-la, Saxon ; flaae, Danifli. ] The fruit of the 
blackthorn, a fmall wild plum. 

The fair pomgranate might adorn the pine, 

The grape the bramble, and the floe the vine. TAackmove. 
When .you fell your underwoods, fow haws and flows in 
them, and they will furnifli you, without doing of your woods 
any hurt. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Sloop, n.f A fmall (hip. 

To Slop. v. a. [from lap, lop , fop.] To drink grofly and 
greedily. 

Slop. n. f. [from the verb ] Mean and vile liquor of any 
kind. Generally fome riaufeous or ufelefs medicinal liquor. 

The lick hufband here wanted for neither fops nor doc¬ 
tors. L’ Ejlrange. 

Cut thou, whatever flops (lie will have bought. 

Be thankful. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Slop. n.f. [j-lop, Saxon; floove, Dutch, a covering] Traw¬ 
lers ; open breeches. 

"What laid Mr. Donrblcdon about the fattin for my fliort 
cloak and fops ? Shakcfp. Henry IV. 

SLOPE, adj [This word is not derived from any fatisfadlory 
original. Juries omits it: Skinner derives it from flap, lax, 
Dutch ; and derives it from the curve of a loofe rope. Per¬ 
haps its original may be latent in lanptn, Dutch, to run, jlepc 
being eafy to the runner.] Oblique > not perpendicular. Jt 
is generally ufed of acclivity or declivity; forming an angle 
greater or lefs with the plane of the horizon. 

Where there is a greater quantity of water, and fpace 
enough, the waier movc-th with a jlcper rife and fall. Bacon. 

Murm’ring waters fall 
Down the flope lulls, difpers’d, or in a lake. 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown’d 

Her cryftal mirror holds, unite their ilrcams. Milton. 

Slope, n.f [from the adjeclivc.] 

r. An oblique direction ; any thing obliquely dirc&ed. 

2. Declivity ; ground c t or formed with declivity. 

Growing upon fopes is caufcd for that mofs, as it cometh 
of moiffure, fo the water muff but Aide, not be in a pool. Bac. 

My lord advances with majcftick mien. 

And when up ten ftccp flspes you’ve ilragg’d your thighs, 
Juft at his ftudy door lie’ll blefs your eyes. Pipe. 

Slote. adv. Obliquely; not perpendicularly. 

Uriel 

Return’d on that bright beam, whofe point now rais’d 
Bore him flop-: downward to the fun, now fall’n. Milton. 

To Slope, v.a. [from the adjcdtive.J To form to obliquity 
or declivity ; to direiff obliquely. 

Though bladed corn be lodg’d, and trees blown down. 
Though palaces and pyramids do flope 
Their heads to theit foundations. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

On each hand the flames 

Driv’n backward flope their pointing fpires, and rowl’d 
In billows, leave i’ til’ midft a horrid vale. Milt. Par. Lofl. 

The ftar, that rofe at evening bright. 

Toward hcav’n’s defeent had flop'd his weltering wheel. Adi It. 

All night 1 flept, oblivious of my pain ; 

Aurora dawn’d, and Phoebus (hin’d in vain: 

Nor’till oblique he flop’d his evening ray, 

Had Somnus dry’d the balmy dews away. Pope's Odyffey. 

To Slope, v. n. 'I o take an oblique or declivous direction. 

Betwixt the midft and thefc the gods aflign'd 
Two habitable feats for human kind ; 

And crofs their limits cut a flping way. 

Which the twelve figns in beauteous order fway. Diyden. 


rather 
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Upllarts a pa race, lo ! th’ obedient hair 
Si pcs at its foot, the woods its fide.*: embrace. p,,, 

i here is a (trait hole in every ants neft half an inch A 
and then it goes down /Hoping into a place where they 
their magazine. Addifld, SfJTj 

Slo peness. n.f. [from flope.] Obliquity; declivity; notnV 
pendiculnrity. ’ ' 1 r ' 

The Italians give the cover a graceful pendence of fU m r 
dividing the whole breadth into nine parts, whereof two ft jr 
ferve for the elevation of the higheli ridge. Wotteds Ar iii-j . 

SloTewise. adj. [flope and wife.] Obliquely; not pcrpl-ini ' 
cutarly. r 

The Wear is a frith, reaching flepewife throueh the Of' 
from the land to low water mark, and having in Tt a bent 7 
cod with an eye-hook; where the fiftr entering, upon their 
coming hack with the ebb, are (topped from ifluing out again 
forfaken by the water, and left dry on the Off. & Car,-’ 

Slo'pixgly. adv. [irom Jloping.] Obliquely; not perpendi¬ 
cularly. Vc--* 

I hefe atoms do not defeend always perpendicularly, 
fometimes fiopingly. ’ Digby on tie Sod. 

Slo'ppv. ad;, [from flop.] Miry and wet: perha 
flabby. See Slae. 

To Slot. v. a. [ flughen, Dutch.] To (trike 
hard. 

Slot. n. fl. [ flop., Iflandick.] The track of a deer. 

Sloth, a. J. [ j-l.-epb, jTep'o, Saxon. It might therefore be not 
improperly written floath, but that it feenrs better to regard 
the orthography of the primitive_/ktt’.J 

1. Slownefs; tardinefs. 

Thefecardinals tiifle with me: I abhor 
This dilatory floth and tricks of Rome. Sheik. HenryV HI. 

2. Lazinefs; flucgiftincfs ; idlenefs. 

Falfe of heart, light of ear, bloody of li nil, 

Hog in floth, fox in Health. Sbakejp. King Lear. 

They change their courfe to pleafure, cafe, and floth. AlUt. 

Induftry approach'd, 

And rous'd him from his miferable floth. Thonfan’s Autumn. 

3. An animal. 

The floth is an animal of fo flow a motion, that he will be 
three or four days at leaft in climbing up and coming down a 
tree ; and to go the length of fifty paces on plain ground, re¬ 
quires a whole day. Grew. 

Slo'thful. adj. [floth and full.] Idle; lazy; fluggifh; in- 
a£tive; indolent; dull of motion. 

He that is flothful in his work, is brother to him (hat is a 
great waftcr. Prov. xviii.o. 

The defire of the flothful kilicth him ; for his hands refufc 
to labour. Proj.xxl 25. 

To vice induftriou?; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and flothful. Milieu, 

Flora commands thofc nymphs and knights, 

Who liv’d in flothful cafe and loofe delights, 

Who never acts of honour durft purine. 

The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. Thfln. 
The very foul of the flothful docs effectually but Jie drowfirtg 
in bis bady, and the whole man is totally given up to his 
fenfes. ’ " ~ L’Ejlreuige. 

Sli/thfully. adv. [Worn flothful.] With floth. 

Slo'thfulness. u.J. [from flothful.] Idlenefs; lazinefs; flug- 
giflmefs; ina&ivity. 

To truft to labour without prayer, argucth impiety and 
prophanenefs; it maketh light of the providence ot God: and 
although it be not the intent of a religious mind, yet it is (lie 
fault of thofe men whofe religion wanteth light of a mature 
judgment to diredf it, when wc join with our prayer fotbful- 
nefs and ncglcdf of convenient labour. Hooker. 

Slothfulnefs caftcth into a deep deep, and an idle foul Biali 
fuft’er hunger. Prov. xix. 15. 

Slouch, n.f. [floff, DaniOi, ftupid.] 

1. A downcaft look; a deprefllon of the head. In Scotland, 
an ungainly gait, as alfo the perfon whofe gait it is. 

Our doctor has every quality that can make a man ufeful, 
but, alas! he hath a fort of flauch in his walk. Swijt. 

2. A man who looks heavy and clownifb. 

Begin thy' carrols then, thou vaunting flouch ; 

Ee thine the oaken daft, or mine the pouch. 

To Slouch, v. n. [from the noun.] T o have a dpwnca 
clowniffr look. , , 

SL.O'VF.N. n.f [floef, Dutch; yslyvn , Wclfti, nafty, (habbyj 
A man indecently negligent of clcanlincfs; a man dirtiy 
drefied. , 

1 he minifters came to church in handlome holidayapp^rc•, 
and that himfelr did not think them hound by the law fl 
to go like flovens. * '"‘‘ r 

Affedt in things about thee cleanlinefs, 

That all may gladly board thee as a flow’r: 

Slovens take up their flock of noi.fomenefs 
Beforehand, and anticipate their luff hour. bin 

For as when flovens do arails ... 

At others door i 

Yea 




Pope. 
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You buch, half beau, half floven if I (land ; 

Mv half powder, and all fnuff my band. Po, 

sfl'hdtss. If. [fron./»<4.j Indecent negligence 

«gn of n hart “'“‘g 

rh- b"ff cxercife of the rcmils; yet not to be exact in the 
nhrafe of compliment, or geftures of courtefy. Jf otton. 

S^VENLY. nelj. [from floven.] Negligent of drefs ; negligent 

' Mi*- h ;> 

JtlM. i^tfrom/^/Tacoarfc inelegant manner. 
As I hang my cloaths on fomewhat flovenly, I no limner 
went in but he frowned upon me. Pot*. 

Slo'venrv. n.f. [from floven.] Dirt,neff ; want of neatnefs. 
Our gavnefs anil our gilt are all bclmtrch d 
With rainy marching in the painful field: 

There’s not a piece of feather in our hoft. 

And time hath worn us into flovenry. ishakrjp. ri. V. 

Slouch, n.f. [Saxon.] 

, A deep mirv place ; a hole fu.l of dirt. 

’ The Scot's were in a fallow field, whereinto the Englifh 
could not enter, but over a crofs ditch and a flough-, in paff- 
inr whereof many of the Englifli horfc were plunged, and 
fume mired. ' , Hayward. 

The ways being foul, twenty to one, 

He’s here ftuck in a flough, and overthrown. , Milton. 
A carter had laid his waggon faff in a flough. VEjlrange. 

2. The (kin which a ferpent cafts off at his periodical renovation. 

Thy fates open their hands, let thy blood and fpirit embrace 
them; am! to inure thyfelf to what’thou art like to be, caff 
thy humble flough, and appear frefh, Shah. ’Twelfth Bight. 
When the mind is quicken’d. 

The organs, though defunfl and dead before, 

Break up their drowfy grave, and newly move, 

With cafted flough anil frefh legerity. Shakefpeare. 

As the Inake, roll’d in a flow'ry bank. 

With firming checker’d flough, doth fling a child. 

That for the"beauty thinks it excellent. Shah. Hen. VI. 

Oh let not deep my clofing eyes invade 
In open plains, or in the fecret (bade, 

When he, renew’d in all the fpeckl'd pride 
Of pompous youth, has caff his flough afidc ; 

And in his Summer liv’ry rolls along, 

Erciff and brandifhing his forky tongue. Diyden. 

The flough of an Englilh viper, that is, the cuticula, they 
caff oft’ twice every year, at I'pring and fall: the reparation 
begins at tire head, anil is finilhed in twenty-four hours. Grew. 

t he body, which we leave behind in this vifible world, 
is as the womb or flough from whence we iflue, and are 
born into the other. Grew’s C of mol. 

3. The part that feparates from a foul fore. 

At the next drolling I found a flough come away with the 
dreflings, which was the fordes. JVifanan on Ulcers. 

SkoUGHY. adj. [from flough ] Miry; boggy; muddy. 

'Chat cullnm fiiould not be allowed of cutting feraws in low 
grounds fl ughy underneath, which turn into bog. Swift. 
SLOW. adj. []*lap, pleap, Saxon ; feettw, Frifick.J 

1. Not fwilt; not quick of motion; not fpcedy ; not having 
velocity; wanting celerity. 

Me thou think’ft not flow. 

Who fincc the morning hour fet out from hcav’n, 

Where God refidcs, and on mid-day arriv’d 
In Eden, diftance inexprcflible. Milton. 

Where the motion is fo flow as not to fupply a conftant train 
of frefh ideas to the fenfes, the fenfe of motion is loft. Locke. 

2. Late ; not happening in a (hort time. 

T hefc changes in the heav’ns, though flow, produc’d 
Like change on fea and land, fidcreal blaft. Milton. 

3. Not ready; not prompt; not quick. 

IamyZsioof fpeech, and a flow tongue. Ex. iv. 10. 

Mine ear (hall not be flow, mine eye not fliut. Adilton. 
The flow of fpeech make in dreams unpremeditated ha¬ 
rangues, or convcrfe readily in languages that they are but little 
acquainted with. Addi.on. 

4. Lull; inadlivc; tardy; fluggifh. 

Fix’d on defence, the T rojans are not Jlow 
I o guard their (horc from an expected foe. Dryden. 

5- Not hafly; adting with deliberation ; not vehement. 

I he Lord is merciful, and flow to anger. Common Prayer. 
He that \sflowio wrath is of great undemanding. Prov. 
•all; heavy in wit. 

The politick and wile 

Are fly flow things with circumfpe&ive eyes. 
v, ’» ln cornpofttion, is an adverb, flowly. 

1 hisy?0n/-pac’ii foul, which late did cleave 
T a body, and went but by the body’s leave, 

I sventy perchance or thirtv mile a day, 

Hifpatcbes in a minute all the way 
1 wixt heav’n and earth. 

To the (hame of ^«/-endeavouring art 
T hy eafy numbers flow. 


6. Dull; 
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This day’s death denounc’d, if ought I fee, 

Will prove no fudden, but a/ew-pac’d evil, 

A long day’s dying to augment our pain. Alilton s l ar. Lo,.- 

For eight //^-circling years by tempefts toft. P ope. 

Some demon urg’d 

T’ explore the fraud with guile oppos’d to guile, 

SI re-pacing thrice around th’ infidious pile. Pope. 

To Slow. v. a [from the adjective.] To omit by dilatorinels ; 
to delay; to procraftinatc. Not in ufe. 

Now do you know the teafon of this hafte? . 

_J would I knew not why it fhould be flow'd. Shakefpeare. 

Slo'wLY. adv. [fromflow.] 

1. Not fpeedily ; not with celerity; not with velocity. 

'i he gnome rejoicing bears her gift away. 

Spreads his black wings, and^ flowly mounts to day 

2. Not foon ; not early ; not in a little time. 

The poor remnant of human feed peopled their country 
again flowly , by little and little. Bacon. 

Our fathers bent their baneful induftry 
To check a monarchy that flowly grew ; 

But did not France or Holland’s fate forfee, 

Whofe rifing pow’r to fwift dominion flew. 

We oft our flowly growing works impart. 

While images reflect from art to art. 

3. Not haftily ; not ralhly. 

4. Not promptly; not readily: 

5. Tardily; fluggiftfly. > _ 

The chapel of St. Laurence advances fo very/ 'only, that ’tis 
not impoflible but the family of Mcdicis may be extindl before 
their burial place is finilhed. Addifon on Italy. 

Slo'wness. n.f. [from flow.] 

1. Smalnefs of motion; not fpeed; want of velocity; alfence 
of celerity or fwiftnefs. 

Providence hath confined thefe human arts, that what any 
invention hath in the (Length of its motion, is abated in the 
flownefs of it; and what it hath in the extraordinary quicknefs 
of its motion, muft be allowed for in the great (Length that is 
required unto it. JVilkirSs Math. Magic. 

Motion is the abfolute mode of a body, but fwiftnefs or 
flownefs are relative ideas. Watts. 

2. Length of time in which anything a£!s or is brought to pafs; 
not quicknefs. 

Tyrants ufe what art they can to incrcafc the fmunefs of 
death. Hooker . 

3. Dulncfs to admit conviction or affe&ion. 

(Thrift would not heal their infirmities, bccaufe of the hard- 
nefs and flownefs of their hearts, in that they believed him 
not. Bentley’s Sermons. 

4. Want of promptnefs; want of readinefs. 

5. Deliberation ; cool delay. 

6. Dilatorincfs; procraftination. 

Slo'wworm. n.f. [ ylapjTim, Saxon.] The blind worm; a 
(mail viper, venomous, but fcarcely mortal. 

Though we have found formed fnakes in the belly of the 
cccilia, or Jloww rm, yet may the viper emphatically bear the 
name. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

To Slu'bber. v a. [Probably from lubber ] 

1. To do any thing lazily, imperfefily, or with idle hurry. 

Nature (hewed (he doth not like men, who flubker tip mat¬ 
ters of mean account. Sidney. 

Baffanio told him, he would make Come fpeed 
Of his return : he anfwcr’d, do not fo, 

Slubber not bufinefs for my fake. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
As they arc flubbered over, the malignity that remains will 
(how itfelf in fome chronick difeafe, or in fome fpccies of 
the lues venerea. WiJ'eman's Surgery. 

2. Toftain; to daub. [This feems to be from Mber , flabber- 

or flaveri] J 

You muft be content to fuller the glofs of your new for¬ 
tunes, with this more ftubborn and boifterous expedition. Shak. 

3. To cover coarfely or carelefly. 

A man of fecret ambitious ends, and proportionate coun- 
fels, fmothered under the habit of a fcholar, and flubbered over 
with a certain rude and clownifh fafhion, that had the fem- 
blance of integrity. Wait on. 

Slu bberdeg ullion. ». f. [I fuppofe a cant word without 
derivation.] A paitry, dirty, forry wretch. 

Quoth (lie, although thou haft deferv’d, 

Bafe flubbcrdegullion, to be ferv’d 
As thou did’ft vow to deal with me. 

If thou had’ft got the victory. Hudihras. 

Sludge, n.f [I (uppofe from jTo S , (lough, Saxon ] Mire; 
dirt mixed with water. 

cr ttX 1ic C ^ rt . h 1 madc a merc fudge or mud. Mortimer. 

SLUG n.f. [flag, Danifh, and flock, Dutch, fignify a glutton, 
and thence one that has the floth of a glutton.] 

1. An idler; a drone; a flow, heavy, fleepy, ] aZ y wretch. 

r ie, what zflug is Haftmgs, that he comes not! Shakeff. 

2. An hindrance; an obftruiftion. 

n U - !,S - anddam P s improvements, wherein money 
would be {lining, if lt were not for this flag. Bad. 
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3. A kind of (tow creeping fnail. 

4. [Slec3, an hammerhead, Saxon.] A cylindrical or oval piece 
of metal fhot from a gun. 

When fraflures are made with bullets or fugs, there the 
fcalp and cranium are driven in together. Wifman's Surgery. 
As, forc’d from wind-guns, lead itfelf can fly. 

And pond’rous fugs cut fwiftly through the fley. Pope. 
To Slug. v. n. [from the noun.] To lie idle; to play the 
drone; to move flowly. 

All he did was to deceive good knights. 

And draw them from purfuit of praifo and fame. 

To Jlug in floth and fenfual delights, 

And end their days with irrenowned fhame. Fairy Queen. 
He lay not all night pugging in a cabbin under his mantle, 
but ufed commonly to keep others waking to defend their 
lives. Spen/er. 

One went fugging on with a thoufand cares. UEJlrange. 
Slu'ggard. n.f. [from fug.~] An idler ; a drone; an inadlive 
lazy fellow. 

Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen. 

That you have ta’en a tardy fuggard here. Shakefp. R. III. 

Up, up, fays avarice; thou Inor’ft again, 

Strctchcft thy limbs, and yawn’ft, but all in vain ; 

The tyrant lucre no denial takes; 

At his command th’ unwilling fug gar d wakes. Dryden. 

Sprightly May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their fluggardfic cp. Dry. 
To Slu'gcarDize. v. a. [from fuggard.] To make idle; to 
make dronifh. 

Rather fee the wonders of the world abroad. 

Than, living dully fuggatdiz’d at home, 

Wear out thy youth with fhapelefs idlenefs. Shakefpeare. 
Slu'ggish. adj. [from/.kg’.] Dull; drowfy; lazy; flothful; 
idle; infipid; flow; inactive; inert. 

Siuggijb idlenefs, the nurfe of fin. 

Upon a flothful afs he chofc to ride. Fairy Shtcen, 

The dull billows, thick as troubled mire. 

Whom neither wind out of their feat could force, 

Nor tides did drive out of their fuggijh fource. Sjcnfer. 
One, bolder than the reft. 

With his broad fword provok’d the fuggifl) beaft. JFallcr. 
Matter, being impotent, Jluggifl), and inactive, hath no 
power to ftir or move itfelf. IVoodward. 

Slu'ggishly. adv. [from fuggifi.'j Dully; not nimbly; 
lazily ; idly; flowly. 

Slu'gojshness. n.f. [from fuggif) .] Dulnefs; floth; lazi- 
nefs; idlenels; inertnefs. 

The mod of mankind are inclined by her thither, if they 
would take the pains; no lefs than birds to fly, and horfes to 
run; which, if they lofe, it is thro’ their own fugglfmefs, and 
bv that means become her prodigies, not her children, B.Johnf 
It is of great moment to teach the mind to fhakc off its 
fuggifmefs, and vigoroufly employ itfelf about what rcafon 
fliall dircdl. Locke. 

SLUICE, n.f. [fluyfe, Dutch; efciufe, French; fchtfa, Italian.] 
A Watergate; a floodgate; a vent for water. 

Two other precious drops that ready flood, 

Each in their cryftal fuice, he ere they fell 
Kifs’d, as the gracious figns of fweet remorfe, 

And pious awe, that fear’d to have offended. Alilton. 

Divine Alpheus, who, by fecret fuice , 

Stole under fias to meet his Arcthule. Milton. 

If we receive them all, they were more than feven; if only 
the natural fuices , they were fewer. Brou n s I'uigar Errours. 
As waters from her fuices , flow’d 
Unbounded forrow from her eyes: 

And fent her wailings to the fkies. Prior. 

To Sluice, v. a. [from the noun.] To emit by floodgates. 
Like a traitor coward. 

Sluic'd out his inn’ccnt foul through ftreams of blood. Shak. 
Veins of liquid ore fluic'd from the lake. Alilton. 

You wrong me, if you think I’ll fell one drop 
Within thefc veins for pageants; but let honour 
Call for my blood. I’ll fuice it into ftreams; 

Turn fortune loole again to my purfuit, 

And let me hunt her through embattl’d foes 
In dufty plains; there will I be the firft. Dryd. Span. Pryor. 
Slu jcy. adj. [from fuice.] Falling in ftreams as from a fluicc 
or floodgate. 

And oft whole fheets defeend oifuicy rain. 

Suck’d by the fpongy clouds from off the main: 

The lofty fkies at once come pouring down. 

The promis’d crop and golden labours drown. Dryden. 
ToSLU'MRER. v.n. fylumejian, Saxon ; fuymeren, Dutch.] 

1. To fleep lightly; to be not awake nor in profound fleep. 

He that keepeth Ifrael {bail neither f umber nor fleep. Pf 
Confidence wakes defpair that further'd. Milton. 

2. To fleep; to repofe. Sleep and dun her arc often confounded. 

God fpeaketh, yet man perceived: it not: in a dream, in a 
vifion of the night, when deep fleep fallcth upon men, in 
funtl(rings upon the bed. 8 Job xxxiii. 15. 
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Have ye chofcn this place. 

After the toil of battle, to repofe 
Your wearied virtue, for the ufe you find 
To fumber here. 

3. To be in a ftate of negligence and fupinenefs. 

To Slu'mbfr. v. a. 

1 . To lay to fleep. 

2. To ftupify; to ftun. 

T hen up he took the f umbered fenfelefs corfe, 

And ere he could out of his fwoon awake, 

Him to his caftle brought. Fairy 

To honeft a deed after it was done, or to f umber his^coni 
fcicnce in the doing, he fludied other incentives. IVettm 
Slu'miu-r. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Light fleep; fleep not profound. 

And for his dreams, I wonder he’s fo fond 
To truft the mock’ry of unquiet f umbers. Shakefp. R, fjj 
From carcleflhefs it (hall fall into fumber, and from a//# w l 
her it fhall fettle into a deep and long fleep; ’till at laft, per¬ 
haps, it fliall fleep itfelf into a lethargy, and that fuch an one 
that nothing but hell and judgment fliall awaken it. South. 
Labour and reft, th.it equal periods keep ; 

Obedient f umbers that can wake and weep. p c p t 

2. Sleep; repofe. 

Boy! Lucius! faftafleep? It is no matter; 

Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of fumber. Shake/. Jul. Caf. 

Love denies 

Reft to my foul, and fumber to my eyes: 

Three days I promis’d to attend my doom, 

And two long days and nights are yet to come. Dryden. 
Slu'mBEROUS. 1 y rr r l n 
Slu'mbery. U^fumber. J 

1. Inviting to fleep; foperiferous; caufing fleep. 

The timely dew of fleep. 

Now falling with foft fumb'rous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids. Mtlim. 

While penfive in the filent fumb'rous {hade. 

Sleep’s gentle pow’rs her drooping eyes invade; 

Minerva, life-like, on embodied air 

Imprefs’d the form of Iphthema. Pope's Odyffey. 

There every eye with fumb'rous chains fhe bound, 

And dafh'd the flowing goblets to the ground. Pope. 

2. Sleepy ; not waking. 

A great perturbation in nature ! to receive at once the be¬ 
nefit of fleep, and do the cffedls of watching: in this flumbaj 
agitation, what have you heard her fay? Shakefp. Aladctb. 
Slung. T lie preterite and participle paflive of fing. 

Slunk. The preterite and participle paflive of fink. 

Silence accompany’d ; for beaft, and bird. 

They to their graffy couch, thefe to their nefts. 

Were funk. Milton's Faradife Lofl, l.vr. 

Back to the thicket funk 
The guilty ferpent, and well might; for Eve, 

Intent now wholly on her tafte, nought elfe 
Regarded. Milton's Paradife Lcf. 

To SLUR. v. a. f fcorig, Dutch, nafty; foore , a flut.] 

1. To fully ; to foil; to contaminate. 

2. To pafs lightly; to balk ; to mifs. 

The atheills laugh in their fleeves, and not a little triumph 
to fee the caufeof theifin thus betrayed by its profeffed friends, 
and the grand argument furred by them, and fo their work 
done to their hands. Cudwcrth 

Studious to pleafe the genius of the times. 

With periods, points, and tropes he furs his crimes; 

He robb’d not, but he borrow’d from the poor, 

And took but with intention to reftorc. Dryden 1. 

3. To cheat; to trick. 

What was the publick faith found out for, 

But to fur men of what they fought for? Uudibras. 

Come, feven’s the main. 

Cries Ganymede: the ufual trick: 

Seven, fur a fix ; eleven, a nick. P ri:r ‘ 

Slur, n.f [from the verb.] Faint reproach ; flight difgrace. 
Here’s an ape made a king for fhewing tricks ; ami the fox 
is then to put a fur upon him, in expofiug him for fport 10 
the fcorn of the people. ^ r 

No one can rely upon fuch an one, either with 
his affairs, or without a fur to his reputation; fince he » 
trufts a knave has no other rccompencc, but to be accounts 
a fool for his pains. South's Strums. 

SLUT. n.f. [ flodde , Dutch.] 

1. A dirty woman. 

Cricket, to Windfor chimneys flialt thou leap: 

Where fires thou find’ft unrak’d, and hearths unlwcpt, 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry; . 

Our radiant queen hates flits and fluttery. Shtutjf 
The fallow fkin is for the fwarthy prut, .. 

And love can make a flattern of a fut., D 

The veal’s all rags, the butter’sJturn d to oil; «• 
And thus I buy good meat for /’its to I’poil. 

2. A 
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Your aprons mountain; you’re nor otiiable; 

Although I know you’ll fwear. Shakefl-Ttinon. 

The frogs were ready to leap out of their <Kins for joy, 
•till one crafty old fut in the company advifed them to confi- 
r a little better on’t. f i jtran e. 

K u'tteRV. n./ [from fut.] The qualities or pradbee of a flut. 

L ' Slut dry, to fuch neat excellence oppos d. 

Should make defire vomit emptinefs. Shake/ Cymbeme. 

Where fires thou find’ft unrak'd, and hearths unfwept. 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry; 

Our radiant queen hates fluts and futt'ry. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe make our girls their fluttery rue, 

By pinching them both black and blue; 

And put a penny in their (hoc. 

The houfc for cleanly fwoeping. • Drayton. 

A man gave money for a black, upon an opinion that his 
fwarthy colour was Tosxha fluttery than nature, and the fault of 
his ma’fter that kept him no cleaner. L'EJlrange. 

Eli/thsH. adj. [from fut.] Nafty; not nice; not cleanly; 

*" dirty; indecently negligent of clcanlinefs. 

All preparations both for food and lodging fuch as would 
make one deteft niggardnefs, it is fo futtijh a vice. Sidney. 

Albeit the mariners do covet ftore of cabbins, yet indeed 
they arc but futtijh dens that breed ficknefs in peace, ferving 
to cover ftealths, and in fight arc dangerous to tear men with 
their fplinters. Raleigh's EJfays. 

Fortune’s difpleafurc is but futtijh , if it fmcll fo ftrongly as 
thou fpeak’ft of: I will henceforth eat no fifti of fortune’s but- 

Shake/. All’s well that ends well. 
'I’he naflinefs of that nation, and flutt'Jbcourfc of life, hath 
much promoted the opinion, occafioned by their lervile condi¬ 
tion at firft, and inferior ways of parfimony ever fince. Brown. 
Slothful dilorder fill’d his liable. 

And futtijh plenty deck’d her table. Prior. 

Slc'ttishly. adv. [from futtijh . ] In a ftuttifh manner; 
naftily; dirtily. 

Sld'ttishness. n.f. [from fluttifl .] The qualities or prac¬ 
tice of a flut; naftinefs; dirtinefs. 

That is only fuitable in laying a foul complexion upon a 
filthy favour, fetting forth both in flutt Jhnefs. Sidney. 

I look on the inftindlof this noifome and troublefome crea¬ 
ture, the loufc, of fearching out foul and nafty clothes to har¬ 
bour and breed in, as an effect of divinciprovidence, defigned 
to deter men and women from fuV.iJhuefs and fordidnefs, and to 
provoke them to cleanlinefs and ncatnefs. Ray on the Creati n. 
SLY. adj. [ j-hS, Saxon, flippery and metaphorically deceitful; 
fergsir , Ifiandick.] Meanly artful; fecretly infidious; cunning. 
For my fly wyles and fubtile craftinefs, 

The title of the kingdom I poffcfs. Hubbcrd's Tale. 

And for I doubt the Grcekilh monarch fly. 

Will ufe with him fome of his wor.ted craft. Fairfax. 

His proud ftep he fcornful turn'd. 

And with_/ 7 y circumfpection. Alilton's Paradife Lad. 

Envy is a curfed plant: fomc fibres of it arc rooted almoft: 
in every man’s nature, and it works in a fly and imperceptible 
manner. Watts. 

It is odious in a man to look fiy and leering at a wo¬ 
man. Clarijfa. 

Siy'ly. adv. [from fly ] With fecret artifice; infidioufly. 

To Smack, v.n. [ymaeejean, Saxon ; fmaecken, Dutch.] 

1. To have a tafte; to be tindlured with any particular tafte. 

2. To have a tindlure or quality infufed. 

All fedts, all ages, fmack of this vice, and he 
To die for it! Shakejp. Aleajure for Ale a Jure. 

He is but a baftard to the time, 

That doth not fmack of obfervation. Shake/. King John. 

3. To make a noife by reparation of the lips ftron^lv "preffed 
together, as after a tafte. 

4 - I 0 kifs with a clofe compreflion of the lips, fo as to be heard 
when they feparate. 

„ She kifs’d with fmacking lip the fnoring lout; 

For fuch a kifs demands a pair of gloves? Gay. 

He gives ufmacking bufs. p. fl 

1 o Smack, v. a. r 

!• To kifs. 

So carelefs flowers, ftrow’d on the waters face, 

I he curled whirlpools fuck, fmack, and embrace, 
ret drown them. Donn> 

ma ke any quick fmart noife. 

MACK, n f. [ Jmaeck, Dutch; from the verb ] 

'• 1 afte; favour. 

2 ^Tn^ Ure ’ c l ual * t y fr° m fomething mixed. 

I he child t:hat fuckech the milk of the nurfe, learns his 

° f h °V th<: * hkh > beil1 S firft inured to his 

thou*h\' S C r Cf aftC f P !eafin g unto him, infomuch, that 

firft tCrW ;' r<S hc . tau - ht En g lift > the fmack of the 

nnt wil! always abide.with him. J denier 

l - h ° Ugh n ° tclean paft your youth, hath yet 
and / : of •» you, fome relifh of the faltnef* of time 

and have a care of your health. Shake/. £rylV. 
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it catifed thencighbotrrs to rue, that a petty fmack only ot 
p 0 cry opid . gap .0 .he jppreffion of .ho whole. C«r„o. 
As the Pythagorean foul 
Runs through all beads, and fifh and fowl. 

And has a Jmack of ev’ry one, FTudibrat. 

So love does, and has ever done. Hudi 

3. A plcafing tafte. 

Stack pcafe upon hovel; 

To cover it quickly let owner regard. 

Left dove and the cadow there finding a fmack y 

With ill ftormy weather do perilh thy flack. J- 

а, A fmall quantity ; a tafte. 

Trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach, 

H’eflays the wimble, often draws it hack. 

And deals to thirfty fervants but a fmack. Dryden s FerJ. 

5. The aft of parting the lips audibly, as after a plealing u w. 

б. A loud kifs. 

Fie took 

The bride about the neck, and kill her lips 
With fuch a clamorous fmack , that at the parting ^ 

All the church echo’d. Shakefp. Taming oj the- Shrew. 

I faw the lecherous citizen turn back 
His head, and on his wife’s lip fteal a fmack. Dome. 

7. [Snacca, Saxon ; fneckra, Iftandick.] A fmall flnp. 

SMALL, adj. fj-mall, Saxon ; final, Dutch; fmaar, Ifiandick. J 

1. Little in quantity; not great. 

For TifmoU vti omeiit have I forfaken thee, but with great 
mercies will I gather thee. ‘J- f‘ v - 7 - 

Death only this myftcrious truth unfolds, ? 

The mighty foul how fmall a body holds. Dryden s Juven. 
All numeration is but ftill the adding of one unit more, and 
giving to the* whole together a diltinct name, whereby to cl if- 
tinguilh it from every fmaller or greater multitude of units. Lee. 

'I’he ordinary frnal ejl meaturc we have is looked on as ait 
unit in number. Locke. 

The danger is lefs when the quantity of the fluids is too 
fmall, than when it is too great; for a fmaller quantity will 
pafs where a larger cannot, but not corn: ariwife. Aibuthnot. 

Good cooks cannot abide fiddling woik: fuch is the d re fl¬ 
ing of Jmall birds, requiring a world ot cookery. Swift. 

2. Slender; exile; minute. 

After the eaithquake a fire, and after the fire a ftill fmall 

Voice. 1 IClfJQS XIX. 12 . 

Your fin and calf I burnt, and ground it very fmall, till it 
was as fmall as dull. Vcutr. ix. 2t. 

Thofc wav’d their limber fans 
For wings, and fmaliejl lineaments exqdl. Alilton. 

Small graintd fand is eftoemed the beft for the tenant, and 
the large for the landlord and land. Mortimer’s Hufhandry. 

3. Little in degree. 

There arofe no Jmall ftir about that way. Acls xix. 23. 

4. Little in importance; petty; minute. 

Is it a fmall matter that thou haft taken my hufband ? Gen. 

Narrow man being fill’d with little fhares. 

Courts, city, church, arc all fhops of fmall wares ; 

All having blown to fparks their noble fire. 

And drawn their found gold ingot into wire. Donne. 

Some mens behaviour is like a verfe, wherein every fyllable 
is meafured : how can a man comprehend great matters that 
breaketn his mind too much to Jmall obfervations ? Bacon. 

5. Little in the principal quality, as fmall beer; not flrong; 
weak. 

Go down to the cellar to draw ale or fmall beer. Swift. 

Small, n.f. [from the adjeftivc.] The fmall or narrow part 
of any thing. It is particularly applied to the part of the leg 
below the calf. 

Fler garment was cut after fuch a fafhion, that though the 
length of it reached to the ancles, yet in her going one might 
fometimes difeern the fmall of her leg. Sidney. 

Into her legs I’d have love’s ilfue*s fall. 

And all her calf into a gouty fmall. Suckling. 

His excellency, having mounted on the fmall of my lee, ad¬ 
vanced forwards. Gulliver's Travels. 

Sma'llaoe. n.f. [from fmall age , becaufe it foon withers. 
Si/»wr.] A plant. It is a fpecies of parfley, and a common 
weed by the fides of ditches and brooks. Aliller. 

Smallage is raifed by flips or feed, which is redifh, and 
pretty big, of a roundifh oval figure; a little more full and 
riling on one fide than the other, and ftreaked from one end 
to the other. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Sma'llooal. n.f. [fmall and cca!.'] Little wood coals ufed 
to light fires. 

A Jmallcoal man, by waking one of thefe diflreffed gentle¬ 
men, faved him from ten years imprifonment. Speclutor. 
When Jmallcoal murmurs in the hoarfer throat. 

From fmutty dangers guard thy threaten’d coat. Gay. 

Sma'llcraft .n.f. [fmcll and craft. \ A little veffel below 
the denomination of lhip. 

Shall he before me lign, whom t other day 
A ftnallcraft veil'd hither did convey; (. 

Where ftain’d with prunes, and rotten figs, he lay. Dryd. S 

Sma'llfox. 
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Smallpo'x. n.f. [finallnnd pox.] An eruptive diftemper of 
great malignity; variolar. 

tic tell fick of the J'mallpo x. Wifeman. 

Sma lly adv. [from /mail.] In a little quantity; with mi- 
nutenefs; in a little or low degree. 

A child that is ftili, and lomewhat hard of wit, is never 
chofen by the father to be made a fcholar, or elfe when he 
conu-th to the fchool, is finally regarded. Ajcham. 

Sma lness. n.f. [from finall .] 

1. Littlenefs ; not greatnefs. 

The parts in glafs are evenly fpread, but are not fo clofe as 
in gold ; as we lee by the eafy admiflion of light, and by the 
fmalnefi of the weight. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

2. Littlenefs; want of bulk; minutenefs; exility. 

Whatfoever is invifible, in refpeft of the finenefs of the bo¬ 
dy, or the fimalnefs of the parts, or fubtilty of the motion, is 
little enquired. Bacon's Natwal Hijiory. 

The fmalnefi of the rays of light may contribute very much 
to the power of the agent by which they arc refradted. Newt. 

3. Want of ftrength; weaknefs. 

Smalt, n.f. 

A beautiful blue fubftance, produced from two parts of 
zaffre being fufed with three parts common fait, and one part 
potafh. Hill on Fojfiis. 

To make a light purple, mingle cerufe with logwood wa¬ 
ter ; and moreover turnfoil with lac mingled with Jmalt of bi. e. 

Pcacham. 

Sma'ragdine. adj. \_fmarngchnus, Latin.] Made of emerald ; 
refcmbling emerald. 

Smart, n.f. [)-meojvra, Saxon; finert, Dutch; fimarta , Swc- 
dilh.] 

1. Quick, pungent, lively pain. 

Then her mind, though too late, by the fimart , was brought 
to think of the difeafe. Sidney. 

2. Pain, corporal or intel!e< 3 ual. 

Mifl.aps are mafter’d by advice difereet. 

And counfel mitigates the greateft Jmart. Fairy Queen. 

It increafed the finart of his prefent fufFcrings, to compare 
them with his former happinefs. Alt rbury. 

To Smart, v.n. [pmcopran, Saxon; fimerten, Dutch.] 

I. To feel quick lively pain. 

When a man’s wounds ccafe to finart , only bccaufe he has 
loft his feeling, they are ncverthelefs mortal. South. 

Human blood, when firft let, is mild, and will not make 
the eye or a frclh wound finart. Arbuthnot. 


Granville. 


in wit, 
Sivijt. 


etu. 


[It is luppofed to be corrupted from, f mi 


Prcv. 


Pope. 


2 . To feel pain of body or mind. 

He that is furcty for a ftranger ftiall finart for it. 

No creature /marts fo little as a fool. 

Let peals of laughter, Codrus! round thee break. 

Thou unconcern’d can’ft hear the mighty crack. 

Smart, adj. [from the noun.] 

1. I ungent; (harp; caufing fmart. 

How fimart a lafh that fpeeth doth give my confcience? 

Shakefpearc. 

To the fair he fain would quarter (how, 

His tender heart recoils at every blow; 

If unawares he gives too finart a ftroke. 

He means but to corredf, and not provoke. 

2. Quick; vigorous; a£tive. 

That day was fpent in fmart fkirmilhes, in which many 
fell. Clarendon. 

This found proceeded from the nimble and fmart percuflions 
of the ambient air, made by the fwift and irregular motions of 
the particles of the liquors. Boyle. 

3. Producing any effect with force and vigour. 

After fhow’rs. 

The ftars fliine jmarter , and the moon adorns. 

As with unborrow’d beams, her (harpen’d horns. Dryden. 

4. Acute ; witty. 

It was a finart reply that Auguflus made to one that mini- 
ftred this comfort of the fatality of things: this was fo far 
from giving any cafe to his mind, that it was the very thing 
that troubled him. TiLotfon. 

5. Brill:; vivacious; lively. 

You may fee a fmart rhetorician turning his hat in his hands, 
during; the whole courfe of his harangue. A deaf man would 
think he was cheapening a beaver. Addifon. 

Smart, n.f. A fellow aftedting brilkncfs and vivacity. A 
cant word. 

Sma'rtly. adv. [fro m fmart.] After a fmart manner ; fliarp- 
ly ; brifkly ; vigoroufly; wittily. 

The art, order, and gravity of tbofe proceedings, where 
fhort, fcverc, conftant rules were fet, and Jmartly purfued, 
made them lefs taken notice of. Clarendon. 

Sma'rtness. n.f. [from fmart.] 

x. The quality of being fmart; quicknefs; vigour. 

What intereft fuch a Jmartnefi in ftriking the air hath in 
the production of found, may in fome mcafure appear by 
the motion of a bullet, and that of a fwitch or other wand, 
which produce no found, if they do but flowly pafs through 
the air; whereas if the one do fmartly ftrike the air, and the 
other be Ihot out of a gun, the celerity of their percliflions on 


Beet, 
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the air puts it into an undulating motion, which iwi' 
the ear, produces an audible noife. * * ,, n S 

2. Livelineis; brifknefs; wittinefs. 

I defy all the clubs to invent a new phrafe, equal 
humour, fmartr.efi or politenefs, to my fet. ’ 

Smatch. n.f. [corrupted from fmack,] 

1. Tafte; tincfure; twang. 

Thou art a fellow ot a good refpedl; 

Thy life hath had fome finatch of honour in’t. Shakeftl. 
Some nations have a peculiar guttural or nafal finatch \n&' 
language. Holder's E emehts of W 

1 hefc falts have fomewhat of a nitrons tafte, but ml,,.. • 
a finatch of a vitriolick. ^ lth 

2. [ Cceruleo, Latin.] A bird. 

ToSma'tter. v.n. 

or tajle.] 

1. To have a flight tafte; to have a flight, fuperficial. and Im 

pcrfedl knowledge. ,m ' 

Such a practice gives a flight /mattering of feveral fciencer 
without any folid knowledge. Watts 

Since, by a little Jmattering in learning, and great conceit 
of himfc-lf, he has loft his religion, may" he fin'd it again b- 
harder ftudy and an humbler mind. > 

2. To talk fuperficially or ignorantly. 

In proper terms, fuch as men fnatter, 

When they throw out and mifs the matter. 

Of ftate affairs you cannot fmatter ; 

Are aukward when you try t. flatter. gygc, 

Sma'tter. n.f [from the verb.] Superficial or flight know¬ 
ledge. 

AH other fciences were extinguifhed during this empire, ex¬ 
cepting only 21 [matter of judicial aftrology. " Tnnje, 

Sma'tterer. n. f. [from fmatter.] One who has a flight or 
fuperficial knowledge. 

Thefe few who preferve any rudiments of learning, 2rCj 
except one or two fimatterers , the clergy’s friends. Swift. 

To Smear, v. a. [pmepan, Saxon; fimecren , Dutch.] 

1. To overfpread wi.h fomething vifeous and adhefive; to be. 
fmear. 

If any fuch be here, that love tills painting, 

Wherein you fee me fmear'd. 

If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 

Let him wave thus. Shakefpearc'sOthtH:. 

Then from the mountain hewing timber ta I, 

Began to build a vefTel of huge bulk. 

Smear'd round with pitch. Mltix. 

Smear'd as fhe was with black Gorgonean blood, 

The fury fprang above the Stygian flood. Dr)dai. 

2. To foil; to contaminate. 

Why had I not, with charitable hand. 

Took up a beggar’s iffue at my gates ? 

Who ftnetred thus, and mir'd with infamy, 

I might have faid no part Of it is mine. Shahficorc. 

Smea'ry. adj. [from fmear.] Dawby; adhefive. 

A fmcary foam works o’er my grinding jaws, 

And utmoft anguifh fhakes my lab’ring frame. 

Smeath. n.f. A fea fowl. 

To Smeeth. or finatch. v.a. [pmrSbc, Saxon.] 
to blacken with fmoke. 

Sme'gmatick. adj. [fy-r.y/xx.] Soapy ; deterfive. Did. 

To Smell, v. a. [Ot this word the etymology is very obfeurt. 
Skinner, the molt acute of all etymologifts, derives it from 
finoel, warm, Dutch ; becaufe fmells are cncreafed by 
heat.] 

1. To perceive bv the nofe. 

'J heir neighbours hear the fame mufick, or fmell the fiimt 
perfumes with themfelves: for here is enough. Collier- 

2. To find out by mental fagacity. 

The horfe Jmelt him out, and prefcntly a croclict came in 
his head how to countermine him. J VEfra%e. 

To Smell, v n. 

1. To ftrike the noftrils. 

The king is but a man as I am : the violet fmells to him 
it doth to me ; all his fenfes have but human conditions. Shoe. 

The daintieft fmells of flowers are out of thofe plants whole 
leaves fmell not. Bacon's Natural Hfiorj- 

2. To have any particular feent. 

Honey in Spain fmetlcth apparently of the rofemary or orange, 
from whence the bee gathereth it. Beet”. 

A work of this nature is not to 1 e performed upon one leg, 
and fhould fmell of oil if duly handled. Brew* 

If you have a filver faucepan, and the butter fmells of fm j*» 
lay the fault upon the coal--. . 

3. To have a particular tindfure or fmack of any quality. 

My unfoil’d name, the aufterenefs of my life, 

Will fo your accufation overweigb. 

That you Ihall ftifle in your own report, 

And jme/l of calumny. Shakjpio !t - 

Down with the nofc, take the bridge quite away 
Of him that his particular to forefend, , . 

S/i ells from the general weal. Shasejpc- 
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A. man fo fimUing of the people’s Ice, 

The court receiv d him nrft tor charity. ) 

nndfife the adl of finelling. 

T Whofoever Ihall make like unto that, to fintU thereto, Ihall 
vvn Exod. xxx. 30. 

a mind to knew, whether they would find out the 
treafurc, and whether faulting enabled them to know What is 
gpod for their nourilhmcnt. Addifon s Spefia or. 

cJtLL. n. f [from the verb.] . 

. p 0W er ot finelling ; the fenfe of which the nofc is the organ. 

Next, in the noftrils Ihc doth ufe the Jtnell, 

As God the breath of life in them did give; 

So makes he now this pow’r in them to dwell, 

To judge all airs, whereby we breathe, and live. Davies. 

2. Scent; power of affixing the nofe. 

The lwecteft Jmell in the air is the white double violet, 

which comes twice a-year. UaceM f 

All fweet fmells have joined with them fome earthy or crude 
odours Bacon. 

Pleafant fmells arc not confined unto vegetables, but found 
in divers animals. Brown s Vulgar i rr urs. 

There is a great variety of fmells, though we have but a 
few names for them: the fmell of a violet and of muik, both 
fweet, arc as diftinct as any two fmells. Locke. 

Sme'ller. n.f. [ from fmell. J He who fmells. 

Sml'llfeast. n.f. [fmell and feajl.] Aparafite; one who 
haunts good tables. 

The ant lives upon her own, honeftly gotten ; whereas the 
fly is an intruder, and a common fimellfeajl that fpunges upon 
other people’s trenchers. L'Ejtrange. 

Smelt. 'Ihc preterite and participle pafT. of fmell. 

Smelt, n.f. [pnelr, Saxon.] A finall fea fiih. 

Of round fiih there are brit, fprat, barn, jmelt s, Carew. 

To Smelt, v.a. [ finalto , Iflandick ; fmelten , Dutch.] To 
melt oar, fo as to extract the metal. 

A fort of earth, of a dulky red colour, found chiefly in 
iron mines. Some of this earth contains as much iron as to 
render it worth fmelting. Wood-ward. 

Sv.e'lter. n.f. [from Jmelt.] One who melts oar. 

The fathers come up to the aflayers. IVoodumrd on Fofftls. 

To Smerk. v. a. [pmercian, Saxon.J To fmilc wantonly. 

Certain gentlemen of the gown, whofe aukward, fpruce, 
prim, fneering, and fmirking countenances have got good pre- 


feimcnt by force of cringing. 
Smerka. Ni ce ; fmart; jaunty. 


Swift. 


Smiuk. 

Secft, how bragg yon bullock bears, 

So fnirk , fo fmooth his pricked ears : 

His horns been as brade as rainbow bent. 

His dew-lap. as lith as lafs of Kent. Spcnfer. 

Sme'rijn. n.f. A fiih. Alnfwortb. 

Smi'cket. n. f. [Diminutive offinock, fmockct, /picket.] The 
under garment of a woman. 

To Smight. For finite. 

As when a grilfon, feized of his prey, 

A dragon fierce encountrcth in his flight. 

Through wideft air making his idle way. 

That would his rightful ravin rend away: 

With hideous horror both together /might. 

And fouce fo fore that they the heavens affray. Fa. Queen. 
To Smile, v.n. [ fnuylen, Dutch.] 

1. To contract the face with plcafurc ; to exprefs gladnefs by 
the countenance. 

I would, while it was fmjling in my face. 

Have plucktmy nipple from his bonelcfs gums. Shakefpeare. 

1 hegoddefs of the mountain fmiled upon her votaries, and 
cheated them in their callage to her palace. Tatler. 

’Twas what I faid to Crags and Child, 

^Who prais’d my modefty, and fmil'd. Pope. 

i. 1 o exprefs flight contempt. 

Our king replied, which fome will finite at now, but ac¬ 
cording to the learning of that time. Canidcn. 

3. 1 o look gay or joyous. 

Let their heirs enrich their time 

WhUfailing plenty and fair profp’rous days. Shakefpeare. 
All things fail’d. 

Birds on the branches warbling. Milton. 

4 - I o be favourable; to be propitious. 

Then let me not let pafs 

Occalioo which nowf.iles. Milton. 

- MI ^-, n -fi [ from the verb.] A flight contraaion of the face! 
look, of plcafurc, or kindnefs. 

I frown upon him, yet he loves me ftill._ 

— Oh that your frowns would teach my fiui’es fuch Ikill. 

Shakefpeare's Midfimn.cr Night's Fea,ft. 
9 rnan marks the narrow {pace 
I win a prifon and a fmi c. JVotton. 

Sweet intercourfe 

S..‘ •°°^ cs an ^ /miles: for fmjfUs from reafon flow, 

Sm.', <!cnicti ’ and at ’ e ^ve the food. Milton. 

fure V * adv ' £ from With a Lok of plea- 


Shak. 

Ezek. 
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His flaw’d heart, 

’Twixt two extremes of paflion, joy and grief, . 

Burft fmiiingly. . . Shakefpeare's king Lear. 

Carneadcs Hopping him fnilir.gly, told him, we are not fo 
forward to lofe good company 
To Smilt. v. n. [corrupted from fmell, or me t.] 

Havin'* too much water, many corns will -milt, or have 
their pulp turned into a fubftance like thick cream. Mortimer. 
To Smirch, v. a. [from murk or murcky.] To cloud ; to dulK ; 

to foil. 

I’ll put myfelf in poor and mean attire. 

And with a kind of umber fmircb my faced S/akefieare. 
Like the fliaven Hercules in the finirch worm-eaten ta- 
peftry. ^ Shakefpeare. 

To Smirk. SeeSMERK. 

Smit. The participle paflive of finite. 

Fir’d with the views this glitt’ring fcenc difplays. 

And J'rnit with paflion for my country’s prajlc. 

My artlefs reed attempts this lofty theme, 

Where facrcd His rolls her ancient ftream. _ Ticket!. 
To Smite, v. a. preterite fincte ; participle pall, fast, flatten. 
[j-miran. Saxon; fmijten, Dutch.] 

1. To ftrike; to reach with a biow. 

So fweet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
To thofe frelh morning drops upon the rofe. 

As thy eye beams, when their frclh rays have fmote 
The night of dew tlrat on my checks down flows. cl 
I have fimitten mine hand at thy dilhoneft gain. 

2. To kill; to deftroy. 

The fervants of David had fimitten of Benjamin s men, fo 
that three hundred and threefcore died. 2 Sam. ii. 31. 

God fmote him for his errour, and he died. 2 Sam. vi. 

3. Toafflidt; to chaften A fcriptural expreflion. 

Let us not miftake God’s g odnefs, nor imagine, 
he finite s us, that we are forfaken by him. 

4. To blaft. 

5. To affedt with any paflion. 

I wander where the mufes haunt, 

Clear fpring, or Ibady grove, or funny hill, 

Smit with the love of facred fong. 

See what the charms that jmite the fimple heart, 

Not touch’d by nature, and not reach’d by art. 

Smit with the love of After arts we came. 

And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. 

To Smite, v.n. To ftrike ; to collide. 

The heart melteth, and the knees finite together. 

Smi'ter. n.f. [from finite.] Hcwhofmites. 

I gave my back to the /miters, and my cheeks to them 
that pluck off the hair. Ifa. I. 6. 

Smith, n.f. [jrnfS, Saxon; fincth , German; fwid\ Dutch; 
from ynutan, Saxon, to beat.] 

1. One who forges with his hammer; one who works in metals. 

He doth nothing but talk of his horfe, and can Ihoe him. 

I am afraid, my lady, his mother, played falfe with a fmith. 

Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Lawlefs man, the anvil dares profane. 

And forge that fteel by which a man is (lain : 

Which eaith at firft for plough Ihares did afford ; 

N«r yet the fmith had learn’d to form a fword. Tate. 

The ordinary qualities obfervable in iron, or a diamond, 
that make their true complex idea, a fmith or a jeweler com¬ 
monly knows better than a philosopher. Locke. 

2 . He that makes or effedis any thing. 

The doves repented, though too late, 

Become the fmiths of their own foolilh fate. Dryden. 

Smi'thcraft. n f. [pnfSqijepc, Sax.] The art of afmith. 

Inventors of paftorage, fmithcruft , and mufick. Raleigh . 

SmTthery. n j. [from fmith ] The Ihop of a fmith. 
Smithing, n.f. [from Smith.] Smithing is an art manual, by 
which an irregular lump, or feveral lumps of iron is wrought 
into an intended ftiape. Moxon's Mechanical Exercife. 

Smi'thy. n.f. [ymiirSc, Saxon.] The (hop of a fmith. 

His blazing locks fent forth a crackling found. 

And hifs’d, like red hot iron, within the fmi thy drown’d. 

Dryden . 

Smitt. n. f. The fineft of the clayey ore, made up into balls, 
they ule tor marking of Ihcep, and call it finitt. Woodward. 
Smi'tten. The participle paflive of finite. Struck; blafted; 
killed; affected with paflion. 

And the flax and the bailey was fmitten, but the wheat and 
the rye not. Exod. ix. 31. 

How agree the kettle and the earthen pot together ? for if 
the one be Jmittcn againft the other, it Ihall be broken. Eccius. 
The third part of the fun was fmitten. Rev. viii. 12. 

We did clieem him ftricken, fmitten of God and afflidtedl 

Tempt not the Lord thy God, he faid, and flood : 

But .Satan fmitten with amazement fell. Miton. 

By the advantages of a good perfon and a pleafing comer’ 
fation, he made fuch an inijprcf. on in her heart as could 
not be effaced: and he was himfelf no lefs fmitten with Con- 

' Addifn. 

2 4 Smock 


becaufe 

Wake. 


Milton. 

Pope. 

Pope. 

Nahum. 
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SidocK. n.f. [j-moc, Saxon ] 

1. 1 he under garment of a woman ; a Drift. 

Her body o vered w ith a light taft’eta garment, fo cut, as 
the wrought Jmock came through it in many places. Sidney. 
How do’ll thou look now ? oh ill-ftarr’d wench ! 

Pale as thy fin ck ! when wc fiiall meet atcompt; 

7 his l°°k °f thine will hurl my foul from heav’n. Shakefp. 
Their apparel was linnen breeches, and over that a finock 
Clofe girt unto them with a t: we!. Sandy!, 

i hough Artemifia talks by fits. 

Of councils, clafficks, fathers, wits ; 

Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke: 

Yet in fome things, methinks, fhe fails, 

’ I'were well, if (he would pair her nails. 

And wear a cleaner fimek. Swift. 

2. Smock is uled in a ludicrous kind of compofition for any thing 
relating to women. 

At Jtnock treal n, matron, I believe you; 

And if I were your hufband ; but when I 
1 ruil to your cob-web bofoms any other, 

Let me there die a fly, and feaft you, fpiier. Ben. Jobnfon. 

Plague on his Jmock -loyalty ! 

I hate to fee a brave hold fellow flatted. 

Made lour and fenfelefs, turn’d to whey by love. Dryden. 
Smockfa ced, adj. [finock and face.) Palcfaced; maidenly.] 
Old chiefs rcfledling on their former deeds, 

Difdain to ruft witli batter’d invalids; 

But adlive in the foremoll ranks appear, 

And leave young fmockf.dd beaux to guard the rear. Fenton. 
SmOke. n. f. [yt-mtisg, V\ elfli j pmcc, j-mocc, Saxon \ fintock^ 
Dutch.] 1 he vilible effluvium, or footy exhalation from 
any thing burning. 

She might utter out fome finoke of thofe flames wherewith 
elfe flie was not only burned, hut fmothered. Sidney. 

May you a better feall never behold, 

\ou knot of mouth-friends : J'moke , and lukewarm water, 

Is your perfection. Sbakefpeare. 

Stand off, and let me take the air. 

Why Thou Id the J'moke purfue the fair ? Cleave land. 

He knew twas caulcd by Jmolc , but not by flame. Cowley. 
All involv'd with (Tench and [moke. 

As fmoke that rifes from the kindling fires, Milton. 

Is fecn this moment, anJ the next expires. Piicr. 

Smoke pafling through flame cannot but grow red hot, and 
red hoi finoke can appear’no other than flame. Neuton. 

To Smoke, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To emit a dark exhalation by heat. 

V\ hen the fun went down, a fmoking furnace and a burn¬ 
ing lamp pa fled between thofe pieces. Gen. xv. 17. 

Brave Macbeth 

DiflJaining fortune, with his brandifli’d ftecl. 

Which fnioak'd with bloody execution, 

Like valour’s minion carved out his paflage, 

’1 ill he had fac’d the flaves. Sbakefpeare's Maclctb. 

Queen Margaret faw 

I hv rr.urd’rous faulchion fmoking in his blood. Sbakefpeare. 
To him no temple flood nor altar finok’d. Milton. 

For Venus, Cythcrea was invok'd, 

Altars for Balias to Athena firtok’d. Granville. 

2. T o burn; to be kindled. A fcriptural term. 

I lie anger ot the Lord Thall [weak againft that man. Dcut. 

3. 1 o move with luch fwiftnefs as to kindle; to move very 
fall fo as to raife duft like fmoke. 

Aventinus drives his chariot round ; 

Proud of his Heeds Tie /mokes along the field; 

His father’s hydra fills the ample Thield. Dryden's JEn. 

With hafly hand the ruling reins he drew, 

ITc ladl’d the couriers, and the courfers flew; 

Beneath the bending yoke alike tley held 

Their equal pace, and jmoak'd along the fielJ. Pope. 

4. To fmell, or hunt out. 

He hither came t’obferve and fmoke 
What courfcs other rifkers took. Hudibras. 

I began to fmoke that they were a parcel of mummers, and 
wondted that none of the Middlefex jufiices took care to lay 
fome of them by the heels. Addifon's Ft eeblder. 

5 To ufe tobacco. 

6. I'o fuller to be punifhed. 

Maugreall the world will I keep fafe. 

Or fome of you (ball fmoke for it in Rome. Sbakefpeare. 
To Smoke, v.a. 

1. I'o feent by fmoke, or dry in fmoke. 

I ri&ions of the back-bone with flannel, fm-aked with pene¬ 
trating aiomatical fubflances, have proved effectual. Arbuthnct. 

2. To fmell out; to find out. 

He was firfl finok’d by the old lord Lafea; when his dif- 
guifle and he is parted, tell me what a fprat you (hall find him ? 

Sbakefpeare's All's w ll that ends well. 

I oin T attle paffes for an impertinent, and Will. Trippet 
be in s to b efinoked, in cafe I continue this paper. AJdifi Spell. 
.3. To fnerr; to ridicule to the face. 

Sm.ke the fellow there. Congreve. 
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To SMOKEv/ry. v. a. [fm:ke and dry.) To dry bv fmrl 
Smoke-dry the fruit, but not ir you plant them tut'- 
Smo'ker. n.f [fromfinoke.) 

1. One that dries or perfumes by fmoke. 

2. One that ufcs tobacco. 

Smo’keless. adj. [from finoke.) Having no fmoke 
Tenants with fighs the fmokelefs tow’rs furvev 
And turn th’ unwilling fteed another wav. * » , 

Smo'ky. adj. [from J'moke.) ‘ ”/'• 

1. Emitting fmoke; fumid. 

O he’s as tedious 

As a tir’d horfe, or as a railing wife, 

Woife than a finoky houfe. or . r 

Victorious to the topafpires, JP <ur t- 

Involving all the wood in finoky fires. jy , 

2 . Having the appearance or nature of fmoke. ” n ' 

London appears in a morning drowned in a black clout 
and all the day after fmothered with finoky g, tlie conf"’ 
quence whereof proves very offenfn e to the lungs. Han 
If blafl feptentrional with brufliing w ; n „ s ° J ' 

Sweep up the finoky miffs, and vapours damp. 

Then woe to mortals. p>-,- 

3. Noiflome with fmoke. 

Courtefy 

Is fooner found in lowly fheds. 

With finoky rafters, than in tap’flry halls 

And courts of princes. Mi tn. 

Morpheus, the humble god, that dwells 
In cottages and finoky cells. 

Hates gilded roofs and beds of down ; 

And though he fears no prince’s frown, 

Flies from the circle of a crown. Denham 

Smooth. [pne$, j-moelS, Saxon; muytb, WclTh.J 

1. Even on the furface; notrough; level; having no afperities. 

Behold Efau my brother is a hairy man, and 1 am a fmxtb 

matl - . Gen. xxvii, it. 

Miffing dice, I walk unfeen, 

On the dry Jnwoth-lhavcn green. 

To behold the wandring moon. 

Riding near her higheft noon. Milton. 

The outlines mull be fmootb , imperceptible to the touch, and 
even without eminences or cavities. Drydtn. 

Nor box nor limes, without their ufe. 

Smooth- grain’d, and proper for the turner’s trade: 

Which curious hands may carve and flecl with cafe invade. 

Drjden. 

2. Evenly fpread; glofly. 

He for the promis'd journey bids prepare 
The fmootb- hair’d horfes, and the rapid car. Pipe. 

3. Equal in pace; without darts orobflrudtion. 

By the hand he took me rais’d, 

Ar.d over fields and waters, as in air, 

Smooth-Hiding without flep. Mi.'i n. 

The fair-huir’d queen of love 
Fefcends finostb-gliding from the courts above. Pip. 

4. Flowing ; loft; not harlh. 

Smooth Adonis from his rock 
Ran purple to the fea. Milton. 

When fage Minerva rofe. 

From her fweet lips Jmooth elocution flows. Gop 

So, Dick adept, tuck back thy hair; 

And I will pour into thy ear 
Remarks, which none did e’er difclofe, 

In fmootb- pac’d verfe or hobling profe. Prior'. 

5. Bland; mild; adulatory. 

1 he fubtle fiend, 

Though inly flung with anger and difdain, 

Diflembled, and this anfwcr fmootb return’d. Milt. Par. Rig- 
This fmootb d:fcourfc and mild behaviour oft 
Conceal a traitor. AcUijw- 

He was fmootb- tongued, gave good words, and fcldom loll 
his temper. Arbuthnct’s Hijl- f'J- ^ 

The madding monarchs to compofc 
The Pylian prince, the fmootb-Cpccch’d Ncftor, rofe. Tidal- 
To Smooth, v. a. [from the adjedlive.] 

1. To level; to make even on the furface. 

This man’s aflatt’rer? if one be. 

So are they all; for every greeze of fortune 
Is fmooth'd by that below. Sbakefitart- 

The carpenter encouraged the goldfmith, and he that 
etb witli the hammer him that fmote the anvil. l/ J - x "‘ 
Now on the wings of winds our courfe we keep; 

For God had fin oth’d the waters of the deep. Pope'sOdyjJ. 

2 . To work into a foft uniform mafs. . 

It brings up again into the mouth that which it had f"' 2 ’ 
lowed, and chewing it, grinds and J'mooths it, and aftenvar s 
fwallows it into another ftomach. Ray on thcCrcat-M- 

The board on which wc fit .. 

Is not fo fmooth as are thy verfes, * WI J ' 

3. To make eafv; to rid frof® obltrudlions. 

Thou, Abelard ! the laft fad office pay, f 

And fmootb my paflage to the realms of day. ***' 
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. To make flowing; to free from harfhnefs. 

J n their motions harmony divine 
So fmooths her charm ihg tones. 

All your mufe’s fofter art difplay* 

Let Carolina fmootb the tuneful lay ; 

Lull with Amelia’s liquid name the Nine, 

And fwcctly flow through all the royal line. 

„ To palliate; to foften. 

* Had it been a flranger, not my child. 

To fmootb his fault, I would have been more mild. Shakefp. 

6. To calm; to mollify. . 

Now breathe we, lords; good fortune bids us paufc. 

And fmootb the frowns of war with peaceful looks. Shakefp. 
Each perturbation fmootb’d with outward calm. Milton. 
Smiling The feem’d, and full of pleaflng thought. 

From ocean as fhe firfl began to rife. 

And fmootb'd the ruffled leas, and clear’d the Tkies. Drydtn. 

7. I'o cafe. 

Reftor’d it foon will be; the means prepard. 

The difficulty fmootb'd , the danger fhar’d : 

Be but yourfelf. Dryden. 

8. To flatter; to foften with blandifhments. 

Bccaufe I cannot flatter and look fair. 

Smile in men’s faces, fmootb , deceive and cog, 

Duck with French nods, and apifh courtefy, 

I mud be held a rancorous enemy. Sbakefpeare. 

To Smo'othen. v. a. [A bad word among mechanicks for 
fmootb.) To make even and fmooth. 

With edged grooving tools they cut down and fmoothen the 
extuberanccs left. Moxon's Mecb. Exer. 

Smo'othfaced. adj. [fmootb and face.) Mild looking; 
having a foft air. 

O, fhall I fay I thank you, gentle wife ? 

—Not fo, my lord; a twelve-month and a day. 

I’ll mark no words that fnootbfacd woers fay. Sbakefpeare. 
Let their heirs 

Enrich their time to come with fmoothfac'd peace. 

With finding plenty, and fair profp’rous days. Shaft. R. III. 
Smo'othly. adv. [frorii fmootb.) 

1. Not roughly; evenly. 

2. With even glide. 

The mufick of that murm’ring fpring 
Is not fo mournful as the flrains you fing; 

Nor rivers winding through the vales below 

So fwcetly warble, or fo Jmoothly flow. Pope. 

3. Without obftrudlion; eafily; readily. 

Had Jofhua been mindful, the fraud of the Gibeonites could 
not fo fmootbly have paft unefpied ’till there was no help. II.ok. 

4. With foft and bland language. 

Smo'othness. n. f [from fmooth.) 

1. Evennefs on the furface; freedom from afperity. 

The purling, which proceeds of inequality, is bred between 
the fmoothnefs of the inward furface of the pipe, which is wet, 
and the reft that remaineth dry. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

A countryman feeding his flock by the feafide, it was fo de¬ 
licate a fine day, that doc fmoothnefs of the water tempted him 


to fet up for a merchant. 

The nymph is all into a laurel gone. 
The fmoothnefs of her (kin remains alone, 
efs or mildm 


L' Ejlrangc. 
Dryden. 


Philips. 


2. Softnefs or mifdnefs on the palate. 

Fallacious drink! ye honed men beware. 

Nor truft its fmoothnefs-, the third circling glafs 
Suffices virtue. 

3. Sweetncfs and foftnefs of numbers. 

As French has more finenefs and fmoothnefs at this time, fo 
it bad more compafs, fpirit, and force in Montaigne’s age. Temp. 

Virgil, though fmooth, where fmoothnefs is'required, is fo 
far from affecting it, that he rather difdains it; frequently 
ufing fynalcphas, and concluding his fenfe in the middle of his 

u[ fe -, , , Dryden. 

4 * mandnefs and gentlenefs of fpeech. 

She is too fubtle for thee; ar.d her fmoothnefs , 

Her very filence, and her patience, 

, Spcakthe P c °P le > and the y pity her. Sbakefpeare. 

smote. 1 he preterite of finite. J 

Death with a trident fmote. 

To Smo ther, v. a. [j-mojian, Saxon.] 

I- I o fuffocate with fmoke, or byexclufion 0/ the 

She might give paffage to her thoughts, and fo as it were utter 
out Tome fmoke of thofe flames, wherewith elfe The was not 
only burned but fmothered. c-_ 

We fmotber'd y ‘ 

rbe mod replenilhed fweet work of nature, 

1 hat ,[r° m the P rimc creat >on e’er (he fram’d. Sbakefpeare. 
We are enow yet living in the field, 

Fo [mother up the Englifti in our throngs. Shakefp. Hen V 
The 7 r . m ^ d f w,t h' he Ireful appearance of the hero : 
£ th0fc f P arkle? out decency, but convention 

I lie helplefs traveller, with wild furprife, -» 

the dry defart all around him rife, f 

I K .1 !_ *L in « • * ... ^ 


Milton. 


air. 


Sees 


And fsnothePd in the dully whirlwind dies. Addifiu's Cato. 


2. To lupprefs. ... . . u c d 

Lewd and wicked cuftom, beginning perhaps at the ruit 

amoneft few, afterwards fpreading into greater mu.tituc.cs, 
and fifcontinuing; fiom time may be of force, even in plain 
things, t o/mother the light of natural underftandmg. Hooker. 

Smoother. «. f [from the verb ] 

1. A ftate of fuppreffion. , . ... „ „ 

This unfortunate prince, after a long fmother of a 1 (content, 
and hatred of many of his nobility and people, breaking forth 
at times into feditions, was at lad diftrelled by them. Bacon. 

A man were better relate himfelt to a (iatuc, than fuffer his 
thoughts to pafs in fmother. Bacon. 

Nothing makes a man fufpedl much, more than to know lit¬ 
tle ; and therefore men Thould procure to know more,, and not 
to keep their fufpicions in fmother. Bacon s Lffays. 

2. Smoke; thick dufk. 

Thus mud 1 from the fmoke info the fmother , 

From tyrant duke into a tyrant brother. Sbakefpeare. 

Where yon diforder’d heap of ruin lies. 

Stones rent from flones, where clouds of duft arile. 

Amid’ that fmother Neptune holds his place. Dryd. ALn. 
The greater part enter only like mutes to fill the ftage, and 
fpend their taper in fmoke and Jmother . Coiner on I an. e. 

To Smo'sher. v. n. [from the noun ] 

1. To fmoke without vent. 

Hay and draw have a very low degree of heat; but yet clofc 
and Jmothering , and which dried) not. Bacon s Nat. Hijiory. 

2. To be fuppreffed or kept clofe. 

The advantage of converfation is fuch, that, for want of 
company, a man had better talk to a pell than let his thoughts 
lie fmoking and fmothering. Collier of Friendjkip. 

Smo'ulderinc. I [This word feems a participle; but J know 

Smo'uldry. j not whether the verb J moulder be in ufe: 
j-mopan, Saxon, to fmother; finoel , Dutch, hot.] Burning 
and fmoking without vent. 

None can breathe, nor fee, nor hear at will. 

Through fmouldry cloud of dufkiTh {linking fmoke, 

That th’ only breath him daunts who hath efcap’d the 
ftroke. Fairy Queers. 

In fome clofe pent room it crept along. 

And, fmould'ring as it went, in filence fed ; 

’Till th’ infant monfter, with devouring ftrong, 

Walk’d boldly upright with exalted head. Dryden. 

SMUG. adj. [fmucky drefs, finucken, to drefs, Dutch.] Nice; 
fpruce; drelled with affedtation of nicenefs, but without 
elegance. 

There I have a bankrupt for a prodigal, who dares fcarce 
Thew his head on the Rialto; a beggar, that ufed to come fo 
Jmug upon the mart. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

He who can make your vifage lefs horrid, and your perfon 
more firm?, is worthy fome good reception. Spectator. 

To SMU'GGLE. V. a. [Jmoclelen , Dutch.] To import or 
export goods without paying the cuftoms. 

Smu'ggler. n.f. [from jmiqgle.) A wretch, who, in defiance 
of juftice and the laws, imports or exports goods either con¬ 
traband or without payment of the cuftoms. 

Smu'gly. adv. [from Jmug.) Neatly; fprucely. 

Lilies and rofes will quickly appear. 

And her face will look wond’rous fmug y. Gay. 

Smu'gness. n.f. [from Jmug.) Sprucenefs; neatnefs. 

SMUT, n.f [pmirca, Saxon; fmette, Dutch ] 

1. A fpot made with foot or coal. 

2. Mull or blacknefs gathered on corn ; mildew. 

Farmers have differed by fmutty wheat, when fuch will 
not fell for above five (hillings a buThel; whereas that which is 
free from finut will fell for ten. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

3. Obfcenity. 

I’o Smut. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. I’o (lain ; to mark with foot or coal. 

He is far from being fmutted with the foil of atheifm. More. 
A fuller had invitation from a collier to live with him : he 
gave him a thoufand thanks; but, fays he, as fail as I make 
any thing clean, you’ll be fmutting it again. L’Ejlrange. 

The infide is fo fmutted with duft and fmoke, that neither the 
marble, filver, nor brafs works fliew themfclves. Addif. on Italy. 

I am wonderfully pleafed to fee my tenants play their inno¬ 
cent tricks, and fmutting one another. Addijon. 

2. To taint with mildew. 

Mildew falleth upon corn, and fmutteth if. Bacon. 

To Smut. v.n. To gather mull. 

White red-cared wheat is good for clays, and bears a very 
good crop, and feldom Jinuts. Mortimer. 

To Smutch, v. a. [from finut.) To black with fmoke. 

Has’t finutch’d thy nofe ? 

They fay it’s a copy out of mine. Shakefp. IVinter s Tale. 

Have you feen but a bright lily grow, 

Before rude hands have touch’d it ? 

Ha’ you mark’d but the fall o’ the fnow. 

Before the foil hath fmutch'd it ? Ben. Jobnfon's Underwoods. 

Smu'ttily. adv. [from fmutty.) 

1. Blackly; fmokily. 

2. Obfcenely. 

Smu'ttiness. 
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Sm’u'ttiness. n.f. [f tom fmutty .] 

1. Soil from fmokc. 

My vines and peaches, upon my beft fouth walls, were apt 
to a foot or fmuttinefs upon their leaves and upon their fruits, 
which were good for nothing. Temple. 

2 . Obfcenenefs. 

Smu'tty adj. [from fnut.] 

1. Black with fmoke or coal. 

The jmutty grain. 

With fudden blaze diffus’d, inflames the air. Milton. 

The jmutty wainfcot full of cracks. Szuift. 

He was a fmutty dog yefterday, and coft me near two hours 
to wafh the ink off his face. Pope. 

2. Tainted with mildew. 

Smutty corn will fell dearer at one time than the clean at 
another. Locke. 

3. Obfcene; not modeft. 

The place is a cenfurc of a profane and fmutty paflage in the 
Old Batchelor. Collier. 

Snack. n.f. [from /natch.] A {hare; a part taken by 
compact. 

If the mafter gets the better on’t, they come in for their 
fnack. L'EJlrangc. 

For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 

That muft be cantled, and the judge go fiack. Dryden. 

All my demurs but double his attacks; 

At laft he whifpers, “ Do, and we go f tacks.” Pope. 

Sna'cot n.f. A fifh. /finfvorth. 

Sna'ffle. ji. f. [/navel, Dutch, the nofe.] A bridle which 
croffes the nofe. 

The third o’ th’ world is your’s, which with a fnff.e 
You may pace eafy; but not fuch a wife. Sbakefpcare. 

Sooth him with praife; 

This, from his weaning, let him well be taught, 

And then betimes in a foft fnajjle wrought. Dryden’s Georg. 
To Sna'ffle. v.a. [from the noun.J To bridle ; to hold in 
a bridle; to hold ; to manage. 

SNAG. n.f. [Of this word I know not the etymology or ori- 
ginal.] 

1. A jag, or fharp protuberance. 

The one her other leg had lame. 

Which with a ftaff, all full of little fnags, 

She did difport, and impotence her name. Fairy Shtcen. 
'1 he coat of arms. 

Now on a naked fnag in triumph born. 

Was hung on high. Dryden’s Mn. 

2 . A tooth left*by itfelf, or {landing beyond the reft. 

In China none hold women fweet. 

Except their fnags are black as jet: 

King Chihu put nine queens to death. 

Convict on ftatute, iv’ry teeth. Prior. 

Sna'gged. I adj. [from fnag.] Full of fnags; full of fharp 
Sna'cgy. 1 protuberances; (hooting into fharp points. 

His {talking fteps are flay’d 
Upon a Jnaggy oak, which he had torn 
Out of his mother’s bowels, and it made 
His mortal mace, wherewith his foemen he difmay’d. Spenf. 
Naked men belabouring one another with Jhagged lticks, or 
dully falling together by the ears at fifty-cuffs. Afore, 

Snail, n.f. [ j-ncejl, Saxon; fncgel, Dutch.] 

1. A flimy animal which creeps on plants, fome with {hells on 
their backs. 

I'can tell why zfnaii has a houfe.—Why ?—Why, to put’s 
head in; not to give it away to his daughters, and leave his 
horns without a cafe. Shake/. King Lear. 

Fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay; 

Delay leads impotent and /nail pac’d beggary. Shak. R. III. 

The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder: 

Snail flow in profit, but he fleeps by day 

More than the wild cat. Shakefpcare. 

Seeing the f nail, which every where doth roam. 

Carrying his own houfe ftill, ft ill is at home, 

Follow, for he is eafy-pac’d, this /nail 
Be thine own palace, or the world’s thy gaol. Domic. 

A river /nail -{hell decayed, {hewed fpar within. Woodward. 
There may be as many ranks of beings in the invifible 
world fuperior to us, as we ourfelves arc fuperior to all the 
ranks of being beneath us in this vifible world, even though 
we defeend below the /nail and the oyller. II atts. 

7. A name given to a drone from the flow motion of a fuail. 
Why prat’ft thou to thyfelf, and anfwer’ft not? 

Dromio, thou drone, thou Jnail , thou Hug, thou fot! Sbak. 
Sna'il-clavfr, or Snail-trefoil, n.f An herb. Atnfwsrth. 
SNAKE, n.f [ynaca, Saxon; fnake, Dutch.] A ferpent of the 
oviparous kind, diftinguifbed from a viper. The friake’s bite 
is harmlcfs. Snake in poetry is a general name for a viper. 
Glo’fter’s {hew beguiles him ; 

As the Jr.akc, roll’d in a flow’ry bank. 

With {htning checker’d (lough, doth fling a child. 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shake/. Hen. VI. 
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We have fcotch’d the /take, not kill’d it: 

She’ll clofe, and beherfclf; whilft our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former teeth. Shakefp. Malm 
The parts muft have their outlines in waves, refembline T 
gliding of z fnake upon the ground : they muft be fmooth and 

even ’ Dryden’s Dufr<[J* 

Nor chalk, nor crumbling ftones, the food of f akes ' 
.That work in hollow earth their winding tracks. /), j 

Sna'keroot. n.f. [Jnake and root.] A fpecics of birthwort 
growing in Virginia and Carolina. See Rattlesnake 
root. 

Sna'keshead Iris. n.f. [ hermodaflylus , Latin.] A plant 
The characters are: it hath a iily-fhaped flower, 0 f one 
leaf, ftiaped exaCtly like an iris; but has a tuberofe root' 
divided into two or three dugs, like obloug.bulbs. Miller ’ 

Sna'keweed, or B fort. n.f. [ hiforta, Latin. ] A plant." 

It flowers in May; and, if the feafon proves moift, will 
continue to produce new fpikes of flowers ’till AuguV it 
may be propagated by planting the roots in a moift fhady bor¬ 
der, and will loon furnifti the ground with plants. Miller. 

Sna'kewood. n.f. [from fnake and wood.] 

What we call fiakciv od is properly the fmaller branches of 
the root of a tall ftrait tree growing in the ifland of Timor 
and other parts of the Eaft. It has no remarkable find]; but 
is of an intenfely bitter taftc. The Indians are of opinion 
that it is a certain remedy for the bite of the hooded ferpent! 
and from thence its name of lignum coluhrinum , or fnokewo j. 
We very feldom ufe it. Hilt’s Mat. Mil 

Sna'ky. adj. [from/rwCr.] 

1. Serpentine; belonging to a fnake ; refembling a fnake. 

Venomous tongue, tipt with vile adder'sfting. 

Of that felf kind with which the furies fell 
Their Jhaky heads do comb. Sftrfr, 

The true lovers knot had its original from nodus Hercula- 
neus, or Hercules’s knot, refembling the fnaky complication in 
the caducous, or rod of Hermes. Brown’s Vu'garEiriun. 

So to the coaft of. Jordan he directs 
His eafy fteps, girded with jhaky wiles. Milton's Par. Reg. 

2 . Having ferpents. 

Look, look unto this fnaky rod. 

And flop your ears againft the charming god. Pen.Jshnjn. 

In his hand' 

He took caduceus, his fnaky wand. Hubbtrdks Tale. 

What was that fnaky '-headed gorgon ftiield 
That wife Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin. 

Wherewith {he freez’d her foes to congeal’d ftonc? Milta, 

His flying hat was fatten’d on his head ; 

Wings on his heels were hung, and in his hand 
He holds the virtue of the fnaky wand. Dryden, 

To SNAP. v.a. [The fame with knap.] 

1. To break at once; to break (hurt. 

If the chain of ncceflity be no ftrongcr, but that it maybe 
/napped foeaftly in funder; if his will was no otherwifedeter¬ 
mined from without himfelf, but only by the fignification of 
your defire, and my modeft intreaty, then we may conclude, 
human affairs are not always governed by abfblute ncceflity- 

B’ amb. again/} Htbhs. 
Light is broken like a body, as when ’tis flapped in pieces 
hy a tougher body. Digb- 

Dauntlefs as death, away he walks; 

Breaks the doors open, flaps the locks; 

Searches the parlour, chamber, ftudy, 

Nor flops ’till he has culprit’s body. Hiir. 

2 . To ftrike with a knacking noife, fnap, or (harp knap. 

The bowzv fire 

Firft {hook from out his pipe the feeds of fire. 

Then fnapt his box. Dunaai. 

3. To bite. , 

A gentleman patting by a coach, one of the ho-k%Jn»pto 
the end of his finger. If if man's Surgery. 

All mungrel curs bawl, fnarl, and fnap , where the foe flies 
before hiru. L- Ejlror.ge. 

A notion generally received, that a lion is dangerous to 
women who are not virgins, may have given occalion to a 
foolifh report, that my lion’s jaws are fo contrived as to fop 
the hands of any of the female fex, who arc not thus qua 
lifted. Add fan's Specter. 

He /taps deceitful air with empty jaws, 

The fubtle hare darts fwift beneath his paws. 

4. To catch fuddenly and unexpectedly. , 

Sir Richard Graham tells the marquis he would fnap on 

the kids, and make fome fliift to carry him dole 10 ' 

... thtiviu 

lodgings. 

Some with a noife and greafy light Sutler. 

Are fnapt, as men catch larks at niuht. . 

You ftiould have thought of this before you was ’ 
for now you arc in no danger to he. fnapt finging again. 

Did I not fee you, raical, did I not! T)nde*. 

When you by fnug to fnap young Damon s go*t. 



Belated feem on watch to lie. 
And fwp fome cully patting by. 


Swift- 

[Sr.apftt, 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 
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c rs, Dutch.] To treat with Ibarp language 
5 ’ L (japoch’d your rabbins of the fynod. 

And fnapp’el their canons with a why not. 


Iludlb-as. 


Granville. 


A furly ill-bred lord 

That chides and fiaps her up at every word. 

To Snap. v.n. 

, To break ftiort; to fall afundcr. 

Note the {hip’s fickneffcs, the malt 
Shak’d with an ague, and the hold and waift 
With a fait dropfy clogg’d ; and our tacklings 
Snapping, like to too high-ftretch’d treble firings. Donne. 
The backbone is divided into fo many vertebres for com¬ 
modious bending, and notone intire rigid bone, which, being 
of that length, would have been often in danger or flapping in 
funder. * on the Creation. 

If your ftecl be too hard, that is, too brittle, if it be a 
ferine, it will not bow; but with the leaf! bending it will 
lap afunder. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

1 The m kers of thefe needles ftiould give them a due tem¬ 
per; for if they are too foft they will bend, and if they 
are too brittle they fnap. Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. To make an effort to bite with eagernefs. 

If the young dace be a bait for the old pike, I fee no rea- 
fon but I may Jhap at him. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

We fmp at the bait without ever dreaming of the hook 
that"oes along with it. L’Ef range. 

Towzer fiaps 

At people’s heels with frothy chaps. Swift. 

Snap. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Ti e a£t of breaking with a quick motion. 

2. A greedy fellow. 

He had no fooner faid out his fay, but up rifes a cunning 
fiat, then at the board. L’Ejlrange. 

3. A quick eager bite. 

With their bills, thwarted eroffwife at the end, they would 
cut an apple in two at one fnap. Carezu. 

4. A catch ; a theft. 

Sna'pdragon, or Calf 's /tout. n.f. [antirrhinum , Latin.] 

1. A plant. 

2. A kind of play, in which brandy is fet on fire, and raiftns 
thrown into it, which thofe who are unufed to the fport are 
afraid to take out; but which may be fafely fnatched by a quick 
motion, and put blazing into the mouth, which being clofed, 
the fire is at once extinguifhed. 

Sna'pper. n.f. [from fnap.] One who fnaps. 

My father named me Autolicus, being letter’d under Mer¬ 
cury; who, as I am, was likewife a Jnappcr up of unconfi- 
dcr’d trifles. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Sna'ppish. adj. [from fnap.] 

1. Eager to bite. 

The fnagpijh cur, the paffengcr’s annoy, 

Clofe at my heel with yelping treble flies. Swift, 

They lived in the temple; but were fuch fnappif) curs, that 
they frighted away moft of the votaries. Spectator. 

2. Peevilh ; {harp in reply. 

Sna'ppjshly. adv. [from Jhagpijh ] Peeviflily; tartly. 

Sna'ppishnfss. n.f [from fiappijh.] Peevifhncfs; tartnefs. 

Snapsack. n.f. [jhappfuck, Swcdifh] A foldier’s bag. 

Snare, n.f [fnara, Swedifh and Iflandick ; fiare, Danifti ; 
fnoor, Dutch.] 

1. Any thing fet to catch an animal; a gin; a net. 

O poor haplefs nightingale, thought I, 

How fweet thou fing’ft, how near die deadly fiare. Milton. 

2. Any thing by which one is intrapped or intangled. 

This I (peak for your own profit, not that* I may caft a 
fiare upon you. . i Cor. vii. 3 5. 

A fool s mouth is his deftru£lion, and his lips are the / hare 
of his foul. Prov. xviii. 7. 

Propound to thyfelf a conftant rule of living, which though 
» may not be fit to obferve fcrupuloudy, left it become a fiare 
to thy confcience, or endanger thy health, yet let not thy rule 
be broken Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

ror thee ordain’d a help, became thy fiare: Milton. 

Beauty, wealth, and wit. 

And prowefs, to the pow’r of love fubmit; 

T he fpreading fiare for all mankind is laid, 

And lovers all betray, or are betray’d. 

tan<de' RE " ** f from the aou n-] To intrap; 

Glo’fter’s (hew 

Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 
Vuh borrowJhares relenting paffengers. Shakefp. H. VI. 

1 he wicked is fnared in the work of his own hands. Pf. ix. 

Vvam all creatures from thee 

, l * ft that t0 ° heav’nly form, pretended 

To SNA R lfh fal{h r° r d ’ f" art ‘ hem - Milton’s Paradife Loll. 
SAARL. v.n. [fnarren, Dutch.] 

° growl as an angry animal; to gnarre. 

What! were you fsorting all before I came, 

Kcady to catch each other by the throat, 

nd turn you all your hatred now on me? Shakefp R III 


Dryden. 
to in- 
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He is born with teeth ! 

And fo I was; which plainly fignify’d 

That I ftiould fnarl, and l>it«, and play the dog. Shak.H.VI. 

The flic’s even of the ravage herd are fafe : 

All, when they fnarl or bite, have no return 

But courtfliip from the male. Dryden’s Don Scbajhan. 

Now, for the bare pick’d bone of majefty, 

Doth dogged war brifllc his angry creft. 

And fnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shakefp. K. John. 

An angry cur 

Snarls while he feeds. Dryd. and Lee’s 0 . dipus. 

2. To fpeak roughly; to talk in rude terms. 

’Tis malicious and unmanly to Jnarl at the little lapfes of a 
pen, from which Virgil himfelf ftands not exempted. Dryden. 

The honeft farmer and his wife. 

Two years declin’d from prime of life. 

Had ftruggled with the marriage-noofe. 

As almoft ev’ry couple does : 

Sometimes my plague! fometimes my darling ! 

Kitting to-day, to-morrow Jharling. Prior. 

Where haft thou beenjhar/ing odious truths, and entertain¬ 
ing company with difeourfe of their difeafes ? Congreve. 

To Snarl, v.a. To intangle; to embarrafs. I know not 
that this fenfe is well authorifed. 

Confufed fnarlcd confcicnccs render it difficult to pull out 
thread by thread. Decay of Piety. 

Sna'rler. n.f [from fnarl.] One who fnarls; a growling, 
furly, quarrelfome, infulting fellow. 

Should ftupid libels grieve your mind. 

You foon a remedy may find; 

Lie down obfeure, like other folks, 

Below the lafh of fiarlers jokes. Swift. 

Sna'ry. adj. [from fiare.] Intangling; infidious. 

Spiders in the vault their fia'-y webs have fpread. Dryden, 
Snast. n.f. The fnuff of a candle. 

It firft burned fair, ’till fome part of the candle was con- 
fumed, and the fawduft gathering about the fiajh, but then it 
made the fiajl big and long, and burr. duftci£hly, and the candle 
wafted in half the time of the wax pure. Bacon s Nat. Hi/lory. 
To SNATCH, v.a. [fiacken, Dutch] 

1. To feize any thing haftily. 

A virtuous mind ftiould rather wifti to depart this world 
with a kind of treatable diflolution, than to be fuddenly cut ofF 
in a moment; rather to be taken than /notched away from the 
face of the earth. ' Hooker. 

Death, 
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In vain fedate reflections we would make. 

When half our knowledge we muft fiatcb, not take. Pope 
She Jhatch’d a fheet of Thule from her bed : 

Sudden {he flies, and whelms it o’er the pyre; 

Down fink the flames. Pope's Dunciaa 

They, failing down the ftream. 

Arc fiatcb'd immediate by the quick-ey’d trout 
Of darting falmon. Tbomfons Summer 

2 . To tranfport or carry fuddenly. 

He had fcarce performed any part of the office of a bifho] 
in the diocefs of London, when he was fiatcbed from thence 
and promoted to Canterbury. Clarendon 

Oh nature ! 

Inrich me with the knowledge of thy works. 

Snatch me to heaven. Thonfon's Autumn 

1 o Snatch, v. n. T o bite, or catch eagerly at fomethino- 
Lords will not let me: if I had a monopoly on’t, The 
would have part on’t; nay, the ladies too will be fmtehing. 

o n ti Shakefp. K nr Lear 

He fhzufiatch on the right hand, and be hungry. If ix. 20 
Lycus, fwifter of his feet, 

Runs, doubles, winds and turns, amidft the war; 

Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 

And Jnatches at the beam he firft can find. Drydcn’s /F.ti 
Snatch, n. J. [from the verb.] 

'. A hafty catch. 

. A fhort fit of vigorous aclion. 

After a fhower to weeding a j.hatch ; 

Moreeafily weed with the root to difpatch. Tvffcr 

. A fmall part of any thing; a broken part. 

She chaunted /notches of old tunes. 

As one incapable of her own diftrefs. Shakefp. Hamlet 
In this work attempts will exceed performances, it bcim 
compofed by/notches of time, as medical vacations wouli 

P™ • Brown’s Vulgar Err ours 

. A broken or interrupted aflion ; a fhort fit. 

The J.hatches in his voice. 

And burft of fpeaking, were as his. Shakefp. Cymbeline 
how 7 and > W " 5 Co that it is not conceivable 

oetuitv 7 l UCC Unt ,° 3 m T tl<>n ’ Which > ^ re ' lfo " of its per- 

r C 'T' 2 ' and ec l ual - Wilkins’s Dmdalus 

in the riofl. 1“ fetches of funftiinc and fair weathe, 

m the moft uncomfortable parts of the year. Spectator 
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5. A quip ; a (huffling anfwer. 

Come, leave your fnatebes , and yield me a direct anfwer. 

Shake/. Meafurc for Mcafurc. 
Sn'a'tcher. n. f [from /natch .] One that fnatches, or takes 
any thing in haltc. 

They of thofc marches 
Shall he a wall fufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 

*-We do not mean the courfing jhatchers only, 

But fear the main intendment of the Scot. Shake/p. H. V. 
Sna'tcHingly. adv. [from /notching.'] Hailily ; with inter* 
ruption 

To SNEAK, v. n. [ymcan, Saxon; frige, Danifh.] 

1. To creep (lily; to come or go as if afraid to be feen. 

Once the eagle, England, being in prey, 

To her unguarded neft the weazel, Scot, 

Comes /ncaking, and fo fucks her princely eggs. Shake/peare. 

Sneak not away, fir; for the friar and you 
Muft have a word anon : lay hold on him. Shake/peare. 

Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey. 

You fkulk’d behind the fence, and freak'd away. Dryden. 
I ought not to turn my back, and to Jneak off in filence, 
and leave the truth to lie baffled, bleeding, and fLiin. ' WatU. 
He freak’d into the grave, 

A monarch’s half and half a harlot’s flavc. Dunciad. 

Are you all ready ? Here’s your muftek here: 

Author, freak off; we’ll tickle you, my dear. Alcove. 

2. To behave with meannefs and fervility; to crouch; to 
truckle. 

I need falute no great man’s threfliold, freak to none of his 
friends to fpcak a good word for me to my confciencc. South. 

Nothing can fupport minds drooping and freaking , and in¬ 
wardly reproaching them, from a fenfe of their own guilt, but 
to fee others as bad. South's Sermons. 

When int’reft calls off all her freaking train, 

When all th’ oblig’d defert, and all the vain. 

She waits, or to the fcaffold, or the cell. 

When the lafl ling’ring friend has bid farcwcl. Pope. 

Tom ftruts a foldicr, open, bold, and brave; 

Will freaks a fcriv’ncr, an exceeding knave. Pope. 

Sne'aker. n./. A large veil'd of drink. 

I have juft left the right worfhipful and his myrmidons about 
a freaker of five gallons. , Speilator. 

Sne'aking. participial adj. [from freak.] 
j. Servile; mean; low. 

2. Covetous; niggardly; meanly parcimonious. 

Sne'akingly. adv. [from freaking.] Meanly; fervilely. 

Do all things like a man, not jneakingly : 

Think the king fees thee ftill. Herbert. 

While you freaking y fubmit. 

And beg our pardon at our feet, 

Difcourag’d by your guilty fears 

To hope for quarter for your ears. Hudibras. 

Sne'akup. n.J\ [from freak.] A cowardly, creeping, infi- 
dious fcoundreJ. Obfolete. 

The prince is a jack, a freakup ; and, if he were here, I 
would cudgel him like a dog, if he would fay fo. Sbak. H. IV. 
To Sneap. v. a. [This word feems a corruption of /nib, or of 
/nap, to reprimand. Perhaps frap is in that fenfe lrom frib, 
fribbe, Danifh. 

Men fhuldc him fribbe bitterly. Chaucer.] 

1. To reprimand; to check. 

2. To nip. 

What may 

Breed upon our abfence, may there blow 
No /neaping winds at home. Shake/peare. 

Sneap. n./. [from the verb.] A reprimand ; acheck. 

My lord, I will not undergo this freap without reply: you 
call honourable boldnefs impudent faucincfs: if a man will 
court’fy and fay nothing, he is virtuous. Shakejp. Henry IV. 

To Sneb. v. a. [Properly to /tub. bee Sneap. J T o check; 
to chide; to reprimand. 

Which made this foolifh briar wax fo bold, 

That on a time he caff him to fcold, > 

And jnebbe the good oak, for he was old. Spen/er. J 

To Sneer, v. n. [ This word is apparently of the fame family 
with fnore and frert.] 

1. To fliow contempt by looks : r.a/o fr/pendcre adunco. 

2. To infinuatc contempt by covert expreffions. 

The wolf was by, and the fox in a freering way advifed him 
not to irritate a prince againft his fubjects. L'Ejirange. 

1 could be content to be a little Jneered at in a line, for the 
fake of the pleafuic I fhould have in reading the reft. Pope. 

If there has been any thing exprefled with too much fevc- 
rity, it will fall upon thofe freering or daring writers of the 
age againft religion, uho have left reafon and decency. IVcitts. 

3. To utter with grimace. 

I have not been jr.cering fulfome lies, and naufeous flattery, 
at a little tawdry whore. Congreve. 

4. To fhow aukward mirth. 

1 had no power over one mufcle in their faces, though they 
frtered at every word fpoken by each other. Tat/cr. 


by /m 
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Sneer, n./. [from the verb.] 

1. A look of contemptuous ridicule. 

Did not the freer of more impartial metl 
At fenfe and virtue, balance all agon. 

2. An expreffion of ludicrous fcorn. 

Socrates or Casfar might have a fool’s coat cl apt upon them 
and in this difguife neither the wifdcm of ti e one nor th* 
majefty of the other could fccurc them from a Jneer. [f alt 

To SNEEZE, v.n. [meyan, Saxon ; nie/en, Dutch.] To emit 
wind audibly by the nofe. 

If one be about to freeze, rubbing the eves ’till tears run 
wiil prevent it; for that the humour deftending to the noftrils 
is diverted to the eyes. g 

If the pain be more intenfc and deeper within amon»ft 
the membranes, there will be an itching in the palate and nof- 
trils, with frequent freezing. Wi/cmatis Surgery. 

To thee Cupid freedd aloud ; 

And every lucky omen fent before. 

To meet thee landing on the Spartan (bore. Dryden 

If any thing opprefs the head, it hath a power to free itfelf 
iieezdng. ^ Ray on the Creation. 

iolent freezing produccth convulfions in all the mufeles of 
refpiracion: fo great an alteration can be produced only by 
the tickling of a feather; and if the action of freezing Ihould 
be continued by fome very acrid fubftance, it will produce head- 
ach, univerfal convulfions, fever, and death. Ark,timet. 

An officer put the fharp end of his half-pike a good way up 
into my noftril, which tickled my nofe like aftraw, and made 
me freeze violently. Gulliver's Travels. 

Sneeze, n./. [from the verb.] Emiflion of wind audibly by 
the nofe. 

I heard the rack 

As earth and (ky would mingle; but 
Tncfe flaws, though mortals fear them 
As dangerous to the pillar’d frame of heav’n, 

Arc to the main as-wholl’ome as a freeze 

To man’s lefs univerfe, and foon are gone. Milt. Par. Reg. 

■ Wc read in Godignus, that upon a freeze of the emperor of 
Monomotapa, there paft acclamations fucccfflvcly through the 
city. Brown's Vuigar Encurs. 

Sne'ezewort. n./. [ ptarmica, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath radiated flowers, whofe difk con lifts of many florets; 
but the borders are compofed of half florets: the embryoes 
are lodged in the flowercup, which is fcaly, each of which 
becomes one (lender feed. Miller. 

Sn1>t. n./ [Among hunters.] The fat of a deer. Did. 

Snew. The old preterite of Vo Jucvj. Did. 

To Snib. v. a.\ [fribbe, Danifh. See Sneap ] To check; to 
nip; to reprimand. 

Afked for their pafs by every fquib, 

That lift at will them to re vile or frib. Habler<Ps foie. 

Snick andSnee. n./. A combat with knives. 

Among the Dunkirkers, where Jnick and free was in falhion, 
a boatfwain with fome of our men drinking together, became 
quarrelfome : one of our men beat him down ; then kneeling 
npon his breaft, he drew out a knife, flicking in his fafh, and 
cut him from the ear towards the mouth. U i/emads Surgery. 

To Sni'cker, or Snigger, v. n. To laugh fiily, wantonly, or 
contemptuoufly; to laugh in one’s flecve. Die .• 

To Sniff, v.n. [frifj'a, Swcdifn.J To draw breath audibly up 
the nofe. 

So then you look’d fcornful, and fri/t at the dean, 

As, who fhould fay, now am I lkinny and lean l Swift. 

To Sni'cgle. v. n. 

Sniggling is thus performed : in a warm day, when the wa¬ 
ter is lowed:, take a ftrong fmall hook, tied to a firing about a 
yard long; and then into one of the Holes, where an cel niaj 
hide herfclf, with the help of a fnort flick put in your bait 
leifurely, and as far as you may conveniently : it within tie 
fight of it, the eel will bite iaftantly, and as certainly gorge 
it: pull him out by degrees, /Pa ten s Am '• 

To Snip. v.a. [frippen, Dutch.] To cut at once wi 
feiflars. • , 

The finus fhould be laid open, which was /hift up a ru 
two inches with a pair of probe-fcillars, and the incifcc >p s 
drefled. /n/emads Surgery. 

When tradefmen brought extravagant bills, fir Roger u 

to bargain to cut oft* a quarter of a yard: he wore a pair 0 

feiflars for this purpofe, and would jnip it oft nicely. Arbutm • 
Putting onehlade of the feiflars up the gut, and the or crup 
the wound, jnip the whoie length of thfc fiftula. *• 

Snip. n./. [from the verb.] 

1. A flngle cut with feiflars. 

What! this a fleevc? 

Here’s frip andmip, and cut, and flifh and flafh, 

Like to a cenfor in a barber’s ftiop. ht.e ejft 

The ulcer would not cure farther than it was .... a ° 1 ’ 
therefore with one frip more I laid it open to the ver y cnu. J 

2 . A fmall fhred. . . i.ji 

Thofe wc keep within compafs by fmall Imps of c t'‘ ‘ 
hoping to defend the parts about; but, in fp‘ te ot * ’ ' 

wiil Ijprcad farther. S 
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* A H?fou’nd his friend upon the mending hand, which he was 
glad to hear, bccaufeof the» that he hunfclf 

Ssi vr^m/ifneppe, German; ynizt, Saxon; yfrit, Welih.J 
1. A fmall fen fowl with a long bill. 

The external evident caufcs of thcatrabilis are a high e- 

menting diet; as old cheefc, birds feeding in fens, as gee I e, 
ducks, woodcocks, fripes , and fvvans. a-yu. 

n A fool; a blockhead. 

Thus do I ever make my fool my purle; 

For I mine o\vn gain’d knowledge fhould profane, 

Jf I fhotild time expend with iuch a Jnipe, ^ 

But for my fportand profit. _ Sbak e/p. Utbellf. 

Sni'pphr. n./. [from Jr.ip.] One that fnips. 

Sni'ppet. n./. [from frip ] A fmall part; a mare. 

Witches fimpling, and on gibbets 
Cutting from malefactors fnippets ; 

Or ftom the pill’ry tips of ears. Hudibras. 

Sni'psnap. n./. [A cant word formed by reduplication ofJnap.] 
Tart dialogue. 

Dennis and diffonance, and captious art. 

And fripfnap fhort, and interruption (mart. Pope's Dunciad. 
Snite. n./. [j-mta, Saxon.] A fnipe. 'I bis is perhaps the 
true name; but Jnipe prevails. 

Of tame birds Cornwal hath doves, geefc, and ducks: of 
wild, quail, rail, Jhiic, and wood-dove. Cartw. 

To Snite. v.a. [ynytan, Saxon.] I o blow the nofe. 

Nor would any one be able to frite his nofe, or to fnceze; 
in both which the paflage of the breath through the mouth, 
being intercepted by the tongue, is forced to go through the 
nofe. Grew's Co/mol. 

SNi'VEL. n./ [/navel, frevcl, German.] Snot; the running 
of the nofe. 

To Ssi'vel. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To run at the nofe. 

2. To cry as children. 

Funeral tears arc hired but as mourning cloaks; and whe¬ 
ther wc go to our graves finveling or finging, ’tis all mere 
form. L'Ejirange. 

Away goes he Jniveling and yelping, that he had dropt his 
ax into the water. L'Ejirange. 

Sni'veller n /. [from frivel.] A weeper; a weak lamcnter. 
He’d more lament when I was dead. 

Than all the frivcllcrs round my bed. Swi/t. 

To Snore, v.n. [frorcken, Dutch.] To breathe hard through 
the nofe, as men in fleep. 

I did unreverentiy blame the gods, 

WI10 wake for thee, though thou /nore for tbyfelf. P. John/. 

Whofe railing heroes, and whofe wounded gods. 

Makes fome fufpecl he fnores as well as nods. Ro/cominoh. 
He may lie quietly in liis (hades, and J,nore on to doomfday 
for me; unlefs I fee farther reafon of difturbing his repofe. 

Stiilingjlett. 

Is not yonder Proteus’ cave ? 

It is; and in it lies the god afieep; 

And /noring by 
We may defery 
The monfters of the deep. 

’Twas Acme’s and Scptimius’ life; 

The lady figh’d, the lover fror’d. 

The giant, gorg’d with flefh, and wine, and blood, 

I.ay ftretcht at length, and Jnoring in his den, 

Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o’ercharg’d 
With purple wine and cruddl’d gore confus’d. ~ Addi/on. 
Snore, n./ [ynor-a, Saxon ; from the verb.] Audible reipira- 
tion of fleepers through the nofe. 

T he furfe’rtcd grooms 

Do mock their charge with from: I’ve drugg’d their poffets. 

-P _ Shake/peare's Macbeth. 

I o onort. y. n. [frorcken, Dutch ] To blow through the 
nofe as a high mettled horfe. 

The frorting of his horfes was heard. ,J e r. via. 16. 

The fiery war-horfe paws the ground. 

And fnorts and trembles at the trumpet’s found. Addi/on. 

from their full racks the gen’rous fteeds retire, 

Dropping ambrofial foams and /sorting fire. Addi/on's Ovid 

WTrr W ‘ th Wldc ffinis the wave. Thomfcn. 

, 1 • ”’/• [rn°^> Saxon ; fret, Dutch.] The mucus of 
the nofe. 

Thus, when a greedy floven once has thrown 
Hisfnot into the mefs, ’tis all his own. Siulft 

SnoW adj. [fsom /nct.] Full of fnot. J 

boy h * S fqUire S ° Uth my hufcand took in a dirty frotty-riofeA 

f "A CM'. D»uh.] ***"• 

1 he nofe of a beaft. 

His noie in the air, his frout in the (kies. TulTer. 

.... 11 “ la P e a beagle’s whelp throughout, 
v ith broader forehead, and a (harper frout. Dryden. 


Dryden's Albion. 
Prior. 


Hudibras. 

Hudibras. 


Swift. 


Sandys. 
To have 
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±. The nofe of a man, in contempt. 

Her fubtle frout 

Did quickly wind his meaning out 
But when the date of Nock was out. 

Off’ dropt the fympathetick frout. 

What Ethiop lips he has, - 

How foul a frout, and what a hanging face! Dryd. fuven 
Charm’d with his eyes, and chin, and frout. 

Her pocket-glafs drew fiily out; 

And grew enamour’d with her phiz 
As juft the counterpart of his. 

■?. The nofel or end of any hollow pipe. 

Sno'uted. adj. [from frout.] Having a fnout. 

Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a goat. Grew. 
SNOW. n.f. [ pnap, Saxon; free, Dutch.] The fmall par¬ 
ticles of water frozen before they unite into drops. 

Benaiah flew a lion in a pit, in time of /now. 2 Sa. xxiii. 
Drought and heat confume Jr,civ waters. Job xxiv. 19. 

He gives the Winter’s frow her airy birth, 

And bids her virgin fleeces clothe the earth. 

To Snow. v. n. [j-napan, Saxon ; fr-euwen, Dutch.] 
fnow fall. 

To Snow. v.a. To flatter like fnow. 

If thou be’ft born to fee ftrange fights. 

Ride ten thoufand days and nights, 

’Till age frow white hairs on thee. Donne. 

Sno'wball. n.f. [/now and ball.] A round lump of con- 
gclatcd fnow. 

They parted to the eaft-riding of Yorkfhire, their company 
daily iricreafing, like a jnowball in rolling. Hayward. 

His bulky folly gathers as it goes. 

And, rolling o’er you, like csfrowball grows. Dryden. 

A Jnowball having the power to produce in us the ideas of 
white, cold, and round, the powers, as they are in the /now- 
ball, I call qualities; and as they are flnfations in our under- 
ftandings, ideas. Locke . 

Sno'wbroth. n.f. [ fnow and broth ] Very cold liquor. 
Angelo, a man whofe blood 
Is vefy frowbrotb , one who never feels 
The wanton {Tings and motions of the fenfe. Shake/peare. 
Sno'wdrop. n.f. [narcijfolcucoium, Latin.] An early flower. 
The flower is, for the moft part, compofed of fix leaves* 
in form of a lily, which are fometimes equal, and fometimes 
unequal and pendulous: the empalement becomes a roundifh 
fruit, which is divided into three cells, and full of roundifh 
feeds: to which may be anded, it hath a bulbous root. Aliller. 

When we tried the experiment with the leaves of thofe 
purely white flowers that appear about the end of Winter, 
called frvwdrops, the event was not much unlike that newly 
mentioned. Boyle on Colours. 

The little fhape, by magick pow’r. 

Grew lefs and lefs, contracted to a flow’r ; 

A flow r, that firft in this fwcet garden fmil’d. 

To virgins Acred, and the frowdiop ftyl’d. Tiekell. 

Snow-white, adj. [frow-anil white.] White as fnow. 

A frow-whitc bull fhall on your fliore be flain ; 

His offer’d entrails caft into the main. Dryden 5 eEn. 

Sfco'wy. adj. [from frow.] 

1. White like fnow. . 

So (hews a frowy dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o’er her fellows (hews, Shake/peare. 

Now I fee thy jolly train: 

Snowy headed Winter leads. 

Spring and Summer next fucceeds; 

Yellow Autumn brings the rear; 

Thou art father of the year. 

1 he blufliing ruby on her frowy breaft. 

Render’d its panting whitenefs more confeft. 

2. Abounding with fnow. 

Thcfe firft in Crete 

And Ida known ; thence on the frowy top 

Of cold Olympus rul’d the middle air. Al/fton's Par. Lojl. 

As when the Tartar from his Ruffian foe. 

By Aftracan, over the frowy plains, 

Retires. ATdton's Paradi/e Lojl. 

on ub. n.J. [from frebbe, Dutch, a nofe, or knubei, a joint of 
the finger.] A jag; a fnag; a knot in wood. 

Lifting up his dreadful club on high. 

All arm’d with raggedy«w£i and knotty grain, 

Him thought at firft encounter to have flain. ’ Fairy £>uecn' 

ToS™,,. [Rather See Skm, LUT 

1. I o check j to reprimand. ^ 

2. To nip. 

far the hCa , ds L and bou B hs of trees run out 
far to landward ; but toward the fea arc fo fnubbed by the 

winds, as if thc.r boughs had been pared or fh/ven off. 1 Rm. 

d Snub. v.n. [inuJTen, Dutch ] To fnh ir 

, v„,mr C r r ■ 1 0 ,ob Wlt h convulfion. 

onudge, [frtger, Damftj.] To lie idle, clofe, or 


Rowe. 

Prior: 


To 

To Snudge. 
fnug. 
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Now he will fight it out, and to the wars; 

Now eat his bread in peace. 

And fnudge in quiet; now he fcorns increafe ; 

Now all day fpares. 

SNUFF, n.f. [ fnuf, Dutch, fnot.] 

1. Snot. In this fenfe it is not ufed. 

2. The ufelefs cxcrefcence of a candle: whence moucher 
cbandelle. 

My great affli&ion, 

If I could bear longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your oppofelefs wills, 

My fnuff and loathed part of nature fiiould 

Burn itfelf out. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

But deareft heart, and dearer image, flay! 

Alas! true joys at belt are dreams enough : 

Though you flay here, you pafs too faft away; 

For even at firft life’s taper is a fnuff. Donne. 

The fnuff -difhes {hall be of pure gold. Ex. xxv. 38. 

If the liquor be of a clofe and glutinous confiftency, it may 
burn without any fnuff\ as we fee in camphire, and fome other 
bituminous fubftances; and moft of the ancient lamps were of 
this kind, becaufe none have been found with fuch wicks. JVilk. 

3. A candle almoft burnt out. 

Lamentable! 

To hide me from the radiant fun, and folace 

1 ’ th’ dungeon by a fnuff. Sbakefp. Cymbcline. 

4. The fired wick of a candle remaining after the flame. 

A torch, fnuff and all, goes out in a moment, when dipped 
into the vapour. Addifm on Italy. 

5. Refentment exprefled by fnifting; perverfe refentment. 

What hath been feen 

Either in fnuffs or packings of the duke’s, 

Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Againft the old kind king. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Jupiter took fnuff at the contempt, and punilhed him : he 
fent him home again. L’Ef range. 

6. Powdered tobacco taken by the nofe. 

Jufl where the breath of life his noftrils drew, 

A charge of fnuff the wily virgin threw; 

The gnomes direft to ev’ry atom juft 
The pungent grains of titillating duft. Pope. 

To Snuff, v.a. [fiuffctt, Dutch ] 

1. To draw in with the breath. 

A heifer will put up her nofe, and fnuff in the air againft 
rain. Bacon. 

With delight he fnuff'd the fmell 
Of mortal change on earth. Milton's Paradifc Lojl. 

Fie fnuffs the wind, his heels the fand excite; 1 

But when he ftands collected in his might. 

He roars and promifes a more fucccfsful fight. 

The youth. 

Who holds the neareft ftation to the light. 

Already feems to fniff the vital air. 

And leans juft forward on a fhining fpear. Dryden’s JEn. 

My troops are mounted; their Numidian ftceds 
Snuff up the wind, and long to fcour the defart. Addifn. 
My nag’s greateft fault was fntffng up the air about Brack- 
denftown, whereby he became fuch a lover of liberty, that I 
could fcarce hold him in. Swift. 

2. To feent. 

The cow looks up, and from afar can find 
The change of heav’n, and fnuffs it in the wind. Dryden. 

For thee the bulls rebellow through the groves. 

And tempt the ftream, and fnuff their abfent loves. Dryden. 

O’er all the blood-hound boafts fuperior {kill, 

To feent, to view, to turn, and boldly kill! 

His fellows vain alarms rejedls with fcorn. 

True to the maftcr’s voice, and learned horn: 

Flis noftrils oft, if ancient fame fing true, 

Trace the fly felon through the tainted dew : 

Once fluff'd , he follows with unalter’d aim. 

Nor odours lure him from the chofen game ; 

Deep-mouth’d he thunders, and inflam’d he views, 

Springs on relentlefs, and to death purfues. Tickell. 

3. To crop the candle. 

The late queen’s gentlewoman! 

To be her miftrefs’ miftrefs ! 

This candle burns not clear: ’tis I muft fnuff it. 

And out it goes. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Againft a communion-day our lamps fhould be better 
drefled, and our lights fluffed , and our religion more a£live. 

Taylor's worthy Communicant. 

You have got 

An office for your talents fit, 

To fnuff the lights, and ftir the fire, 

And get a dinner fi r your hire. Swift. 

To Snuff, v. n. 

1. Tofnoit; to draw breath by the nofe. 

The fury fires the pack, they fnff. they vent, 

And feed their hungry noftrils with the feent. Dryd. /En. 


Dryden. 
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Says Humpus, fir, my maftcr bad me pray 
Your company to dine with him to-day: 

He fnuffs. then follows, up the flairs he goes; 

Never pulls off his hat, nor cleans his fhoes.’ jr 

2. To fnift in contempt. 

Ye faid, what a wearinefs is it, and ye have fluff’d z\. j c 

Snu'ffbox. n.f. [fuff and box.] The box in which fnuff l 
carried. 0 

If a gentleman leaves a fnuffbox on the table, and cocth 
away, lock it up as part of your vails. £ a/ y 

Sir Plume, of amber Jnuffbox juftly vain, 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane. p 0 , 

Snu'ffep.s. n.f. [from fnuff.] The inftrument with whirl! 
the candle is clipped. 

When you have fnuffed the candle, leave the fiuffers open. 

Swift's Directions to the Butler 
To Snu'ffle. v. n. [fnuffdm. Dutch.] To fpeak through 
the nofe; to breath hard through the nofe. 

A water-fpaniel came down the river, {hewing that he 
hunted for a duck ; and with a fluffing grace, difdaining that 
his fmelling force could not as well prevail through the water 
as through the air, waited with his eye to fee whether hccculi 
cfpy the duck’s getting up again. Sidney. 

Bagpipes of the loudeft drones. 

With /huffing broken-vvinded tones, 

Whofeblaftsof air in pockets {hut, 

Sound filthier than from the gut. Hudibras, 

It came to the ape to deliver his opinion, who fmelt and 
fnuffed , and confidered on’t. L'EJlrauit. 

One clad in purple, 

Eats and recites fome lamentable rhyme; 

Some fenfelefs Phillis in a broken note, 

Snuffing at nofe, and croaking in his throat. Dryden. 
To SNUG. v.n. [fniger, Dutch.] To lie clofe; to fnudge. 
There flagging well, he well appear’d content, 

So to have done amifs, fo to be fhent. Sidney. 

As the loving couple lay fnugging together, Venus, to try if 
the cat had changed her manners with her fhape, turned a 
moufe loofc into the chamber. L’Ejirange. 

Snug. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Clofe; free from any inconvenience. 

They fpy’d a country farm. 

Where all was fmg , and clean, and warm ; 

For woods before, and hills behind. 

Secur’d it both from rain and wind. Prior. 

2. Clofe; out of notice. 

At Will’s 

Lie fiug, and hear what criticks fay. Swift. 

3. Slily or infidioufly clofe. 

Did I not fee you, rafeal, did I not! 

When you lay fiug to fnap young Damon’s goat? Dryd,11. 
To Snu'ggi.e. v.n. [from fiug.’] To lie clofe; to lie warm. 
So. adv. [ ypa, Saxon; foo , Dutch ; fo, German.] 

1. In like manner. It anfwers to as either preceding or follow¬ 
ing. Noting comparifon. 

As whom the fables feign of monftrous fize, 

Titanian or earthborn that v/arr’d on Jove, 

So ftrctch’d out huge in length the arch fiend lay. 

Thick as autumnal leaves that ftrew the brooks 
In Valombrofa, where th’ Etrurian {hades 
High over-arch’d embow’r, fo thick beftrewn 
Abjedl and loft lay thefe. 

Tir’d at firft fight with what the mufe imparts, 

In fearlcfs youth we tempt the heights of arts; 

So pleas’d at firft the tow’ring Alps we try. 

Mount o’er the vales, and feem to tread the Iky. 

As into air the purer fpirits flow. 

And fep’rate from their kindred dregs below, 

So flew her foul to its congencal place. 

2. To fuch a degree. « 

Why is his chariot fo long in coming ? J u dg. v. * 

Can nothing great, and at the height. 

Remain fo long, but its own weight 
Will ruin it? Or is’t blind chance ... 

That ftill defires new ftates t’ advance. Ben. Johif. Catituu- 
Amoret, my lovely foe. 

Tell me where thyftrength docs lie; 

Where the pow’r that charms us fo, ... 

In thy foul, or in thy eye ? f • ' 

I viewed in my mind, fo far as I was able, the beg'” p 
and progrefs of a rifing world. Burnet’s Theory of the or • 
Since then our Arcite is with honour dead, _ . 
Why fhould we mourn that he fo foon is freed. r ) 
Upon our firft going into a company of ftrangers, 0l ‘j. 
nevolencc or averfion rifes towards fcveral particu ar P c . * 
before we have heard them fpeak, or fo much as 
they arc. . Add,fon s Spectator. 

We think our fathers fools, fo wife we re grown. 

Our wifer fons 5 no <loubt, will think us fo. ^ 


Mlten. 


Milton- 


Pop. 
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frown’d the mighty combatants, that hell 

Grew darker at their frown. 

There’s no fuch thing, as that we beauty call, 
Ic is meer cofenage all; 

For though fome long ago 
Lik’d certain colours mingl’d fo and fo. 

That doth not tie me now from chuftng nc.v. 


Milton. 


Suckling. 

Th -e is^orncthing equivalent in France and Scotland ; Jo 
hard calumny upon our foil to aiurm that Jo ex- 

Temple. 

is not a creature that hath 
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as ’tis a very 1 

cellent a fruit will not grow here. 

We mav be certain that man is 

• • becaufe this only concerns the manner of his exittence; 

i we feeing what he is, may certainly know that he m not 

& ffoili minutely tel! him the fteps by which I was brought 
: nt0 this wav, that he may judge whether I proceeded ratio- 
,j|., if >ibe anv thing in my exampie is worth his notice. Locke. 
This gentleman is a perfon of good fenfe, and knows that 
h i s verv much in fir Roger’s eftcem, fo that he lives in the 
family rather as a relation than dependent. Addijon. 

In the fame manner. 

Of fuch examples add me to the roll; 

Me eaiily indeed mine may ncgledt, 

Bu' God’s propos’d deliverance not fo. Milton. 

To keep up the tutor’s authority, ufc him with great refpeit 
vourftlf, and caul’e all your family to do fo too. L*cke. 

' According to the multifarioulhefs of this immutability, Jo 
are the poifibilhies of being. ^on is. 

C. Thus; in this manner. 

Not far from thence the mournful fields appear. 

So call’d from lovers that inhabit there. Dryden. 

Docs this deferve to be rewarded Jo ? 

Did you come here a ftrangcr or a foe ? Dryden. 

It concerns every man, with the greateft ferioufnefs, to 
enquire into thofe matters whether they be Jo or not. Tillotfon. 

No nation ever complained they had too broad, too deep, 
or too many rivers ; they underftand better than fo, how to 
value thofe ineftimable gifts of nature. Bentley. 

So when the firft bold veflel dar’d the fcas. 

Hi h on the ftern the Thracian rais’d his ftrain. Pope. 
Whether this be from an habitual motion of the animal fpi¬ 
rits, or from the alteration of the conftitution, by fome more 
unaccountable way, this is certain that J it is. Locke. 

7. Therefore; for thisreafon; in confequence of this. 

The god, though loth, yet was conftrain’d t’obey ; 

For longer time th n that, no living wight. 

Below the earth 1 , might fuffer’d be to ftay : 

So back again him brought to living light. Fairy JJhiccn. 

If he fet induftrioufly and fince.ely to perform the com¬ 
mands of Clirifl, he can have no ground of doubting but it 
{hall prove fuccelsful to him, and Jo all that he hath to do is to 
endeavour by prayer and ufc of the means, to qualify him- 
felf for this blefled condition. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Some are fall’n, to difobedience fall’n ; 

And 0 from hcav’n to deepeft hell. Mlton's ParadifcLof. 
God makes him in his own image an intellc&ual creature, 
and fo capable of'dominion. Locke. 

8. Oil thefe terms; noting a conditional petition: anfwcrcd by 
as. 

O goddefs! tell what I would fay. 

Thou know’ft it, and I feel too much to pray, 

So grant my fuit, as I enforce my might, 

In love to be thy champion. Dryden’s Knight's Tale. 

Here then exchange we mutually forgivenefs : 

So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 

My perjuries to thee be all forgotten ; 

As here my foul acquits thee of my death, 

As here I part without an angry thought. Rowe. 

So may kind rains their vital moifLre yield. 

And fwell the future harveft of thy field. Pope. 

9- Provided that; on condition that; mode. 

Be not fad: 

Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, fo unapprov’d, and leave 
No fpot or blame behind. Alii on’s Paradifc I.op.. 

So thedb&rine be but wholfomc and edifying, though there 
fhoul'l be a want of exaffnefs in the manner of fpeaking or 
reafonirvg, it may be overlooked. Atterbury. 

1 00 much of love thy haplcfs friend has prov’d, 

E‘>o many giddy foolifh hours arc gone ; 

May the remaining few know only friendfhip: 

So thou, my deareft, trueft, bed Alicia, 

V ouchfafe to lodge me in thy gentle heart, 

A partner there; I will give up mankind. Rowe. 

JO. In like manner; noting conceffion of one propofition and 
aliumption of another, anfwcring to as. 

Ai a war fhould be undertaken upon a juft motive, f a 
prince ought to confidcr the condition he is in when he enters 

Swift. 


S O A 

T, fometimes anftrers to the word or lenience B oing before, 

and returns the fenfe. , , . r 

Who thinks his wife is virtuous, though not A 
Is oleas’d and patient till the truth he know. - 

Angling is fomething like poetry, men 

One may as well fay, that the conflagration fall be only 
national, as to fay that the deluge was fo. ^ume . 

However fo ft within themfelves they are. 

To you they will be valiant by defpair; 

For having once been guilty, well they know 
To a revengeful prince they ftill are/. 

He was great ere fortune made him Jo. Dryc.cn. 

I laugh at every one, faid an old cynick, who hug is 
me. Do you fo? replied the philofopher; then you live th 

merrieft life of any man in Athens. 

They are beautiful in themfelves, and much more/ m that 
noble language peculiar to that great port. Act-Jon. 

Common-place books have been long ufed by induftrmus 

young divines, and ftill continue A . . .,/f 

As to his tiling ludicrous expreflions, my opinion J?,^hat 

they are not fo. - 

The bleft to-day i* as completely Jo, 

As who began a thoufand years ago. 

12. Thus it is; this is'theftate. 

IIow forrow (hakes him ! 

So, now the cempeil tears him up by th’ roots. 

And on the ground extends the noble ruin. 

1 2. At this point; at this time. 

J When 

With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha’ ftrew’d his grave. 
And on it faid a century of prayers. 

Such as I can, twice o’er. I’ll weep and figh; 

And, leaving fo his fervice, follow you. ^ Sbaxejpea? e. 
It notes a kind of abrupt beginning. Well. 

O, fo, and had you a council 
Of ladies too? who was your fpeaker. 

Madam ? Ben.ffchnfon’s Cat,line. 

It fometimes is little more than an expletive, though it im¬ 
plies fome latent or furd comparifon. 

An aftringent is not quite fo proper, where relaxing the 
urinary paflages is neceflary. utbnot. 

16. A word of aiTumption ; thus be it. 

There is Percy ; if your father will do me any honour, Jo ; 
if not, let him kill the next Percy himfclf. Shakeffeare. 

I will never bear a bafe mind : if it be my deftiny, fo: >* 
it be not, fo. No man is too good to ferve his prince. Shah. 

17. A form of petition. 

Ready are th’ appellant and defendant. 

The armourer and his man, to enter the lifts. 


Pope . 


Dryden. 
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15 - 


Oil it. 


So pleafe your highnefs to behold the fight. Shakefpeare. 

18. So much as. However much. This is, 1 think, an irregular 
expreflion. 

So much as you admire the beauty of his verfc, his profe 
is full as good. Pope. 

19. So fo. An exclamation after fome thing done or known. 

I would not have thee linger in thy pain : 

So fo. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

So fo ; it works : now miftrefs, fit you taft. Dryden. 

20. So fo. [cofi cofi, Italian.] Indifferently; not much amifs nor 
well. 

He’s not very tall; yet for his years lie’s tall; 

His leg is but Jb fo : and yet ’tis well. Shakrfp'are. 

Deliver us from the naufeous repetition of As and So, which 
fame fo f writers, I may call them fo, arc continually found¬ 
ing in our ears. Felton on the CiaJJicks. 

21. So then. Thus then it is that; therefore. 

So then the Volfcians Hand ; but as at firft 

R eady, when time (ball prompt them, to make road 

Upon’s again. Shakefpeare s Cortolanus. 

To a war are required a juft quarrel, fufficient forces, and 
a prudent choice of the defigns: Jo then, I will firft juftify the 
quarrel, balance the forces, and propound variety of defigns. 

Bacon’s IVar with Spain. 

To Soak. v.n. [j-ocian, Saxon.] 

1. To lie fteeped in moifture. 

For thy conceit in foaking will draw in 

More than the common blocks. Shakefpeare. 

2 . To enter by degrees into pores. 

Lay a heap of earth in great frofts upon a hollow veflel, 
putting a canvafs between, and pour water upon it, fo as to 
foak through : it will make a harder ice in the veflel, and lefs 
apt to diflolve than ordinarily. Bacor. 

Rain faking into the ftrata, which lie near the furface, 
bears with it all fuch moveable matcer as occurs. Woodward. 
To drink gluttonoufly and intemperately. This is a low term. 

Let a drunkard fee that his health decays, his eftate waftes, 
yet the habitual tliiril after his cijps drives him to the tavern, 
though lie has in his view the lots of health and plenty ; the 
lead of which he confeflcs is far greater than the tickling of 
his palate with a glaff of wine, or the idle cfat of a faking 
tlub. ' Locke. 

24 M To 
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SOB 

To Soa k. v. a. 

I. To macerate in any moiflure; to deep; to keep wet till 
moillure is imbibed; to drench. 

Many of our princes 

Lie drown’d and fak'd in mercenary blooi : 

, So do our vulgar drench their peafant limbs 
In blood of princes. Sbale/pearts Hen. V. 

'1 heir land (hall b e foaied with blood. Jju, xxxiv. 7. 

There deep Galefus /oaks the yellow fands. Dryden. 

Thou whofe life’s a dream of lazy pleafurc: 

is all thy bus’nefs, bus’nefs how to (hun 
To balk thy naked body in the fun ; 

Suppling thy ftiffen’d joints with fragrant oil ; 

Then in thy fpacious garden walk a while, 

To fuck tnc moiflure up and /oak it in. Dr ,den. 

Wormwood, put into the brine you /oak your corn in, pre¬ 
vents the birds eating it. Mortimer. 

1 . To drain ; to exhauit. This feems to be a cant term. 

Plants that draw much nourifhmcnt from the earth, and [oak 
and exhauft it, hurt all things that grow by them. Bacon. 

A greater fparer than a faver; for though he had fuch 
means to accumulate, yet his forts, and his garrifons, and his 
feaftings, wherein he was only fumptuous, could not but foak 
his exchequer. • IVctton. 

Soap. n.f. [ pape, Saxon; /ape, Latin.] A fuhftancc ufed 
in wafhing, made of a lixivium of vegetable alkaline aflies 
and any uncluous fubftance. 

Soap is a mixture of a fixed alkaline fait and oil; its vir¬ 
tues are cleanfing, penetrating, attenuating, and rcfolving; 
and any mixture of any oily fubltance with fait may be called 
zfiap. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

He is like a refiner’s fire, and like fullers /oap. Malachi. 
A bubble blown with water, firft made tenacious by dif- 
folving a little loop in it, after a while will appear tinged 
with a great variety of colours. Newton’s Opticks. 

Soap-earth is found in great quantity on the land near the 
banks of therjver Hermus, feven miles from Smyrna. tVoodw. 

Soap-afhcs are much commended, after the Joap- boilers have 
done with them, for cold or four lands. Mortimer. 

As rain-water diminifhes their fait, fo the moiftening of 
them with chamber-lee or / rr^-fuds adds thereto. Ma> timer. 

Soapboiler. n.J'. [Joap and boil.] One whofe trade is to 
make joqp. 

A/oapboiler condoles with me on the duties on callle-foap. 

Addifin's Sped!at or. 

Soapwort. n./. Is a fpecies of campion. Miller. 

To Soar. v. n. [/orare, Italian.] 

1. 1 o fly aloft; to tower; to mount; properly to fly without 
any vilible action of the wings. 

Feather’d foon and fledg’d. 

They fumm’d their pens, and /oaring th’ air fublime, 

T\ ith clang defpis’d the ground. Milton. 

2. To mount intellectually; to tower with the mind. 

’ I is but a bafe ignoble mind 

That mounts no higher than a bird can /oar. Sbakc/peare. 

How high a pitch his refolution Joars. Sbakejpeare. 

Valour Joars above 

What the world calls misfortune and afflictions. Addifin. 

3. To rife high. 

Whoafpires mud down as low 
As high he/oar d. Milton. 

Flames rife and fink by fits; at lafl they /oar 
In one bright blaze, and then defeend no more. Dryden. 

When fwallows fleeter high, and (port in air. 

He told us that the welkin would be clear. Gay. 

Soar. n./. [from theverb ] Towering flight. 

Within Joar 

Of towVing eagles, to all the fowls he feems 
A pheenix. Milton. 

To Sob. v.n. [pcob, jeab, complaining, Saxon. Perhaps it is 
a mere cnomaiopa-ia c pied from the found.] To heave au¬ 
dibly with convulfivc l'orrow; to figh with convulfion. 

When thy warlike father, like a child, 

■ Told the fad flory of my lather’s death. 

He twenty times madepaufeto Job and weep. Sbakejpeare. 

As if her life and death lay on his faying. 

Some tears (he (hed, with fi.hs and fbbings mixt, 

As if her hopes were dead through his delaying. Fair/ax. 
She figh d, Ihe Jobb'd, and furious with defpair, 

She rent her garments, and (he tore her hair. Dryden. 
When children have not the power to obtain their defire, 
they will, by their clamour and jobbing , maintain their title 
to it. Locke on Education. 

He fobbing fees 

T he glades, mild-opening fo the golden day. Thcmfin. 

Sob. n.J. [from the verb.] Aconvuliive figh; a convulfive adl 
of remiration obiiruCtcU by l'orrow. 

Break heart, or efioak with jobs my hated breath ; 

Do thy own work, admit iu> foreign death. Dryden. 

There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 

T 1 e (hort thick Job, loud feream, and fhril.cr fqualt. Swift. 


P 'oft. 

timer. 


ter. 


SOB 

A wnnd'rous bag with hmh her hands (he binds • 

There (he collets the f, rce of female lungs, 

Sighs, fob 3, and paffions, and the war of ton-rues. 

To Sob. v. a. To foak. A cant word. 0 

The tree being Jobbed and wet, fwells, 

So'cer. adj [fibrius, Latin; fibre, French.] 

1. Temperate, particularly in Uquours; not drunken 

Live a fiber, righteous, a- d godly life. Common P rm 
1 he vines give wine to the drunkard as well as to 

™"’ ,, t , Z^M-tbCom^Z 

No fiber temperate perfon, whatfoever other fins he 
be guilty of, can look with complacency upon the diurW-^ 
nefs and fottiihnefs of his neighbour. South'' 0 e ’’' 

2. Not overpowered by drink. ° Sermons. 

A law there is among the Grecians, whereof Pittacus i Sa 
thor; that he which being overcome with drink did then flr l' 
any man, (hould fufler puniftiment double, as much ns in 6 
had done the fame being fiber. Ie 

3. Not mad; right in the‘underftanding. M " Cr ’ 

. Another, who had a great genius for tragedy, follow¬ 
ing the fury of his natural temper, made every man and wo 
man in his plays (lark raging mad : there was not a fiber p ° r * 
fon to be hai; all was tcmpelluous and bluftering.' Dr-lid 

No fiber man would put himfelf into danger,^for thean- 
plaufe of efcaping without breaking his neckT Dr-J- 

4. Regular; calm; free from inordinatepaflion. " J "‘" 

. 'Phis fame young fiber- blooded boy a man cannot imke 

him laugh. Sbaieft or 

Cicca travelled all over Peru, and is a grave and fiber ml 
T v ... .. . Abbot's De/cription0/the World. 

Young men likcwife exhort to be fiber minded. Tit. ii. P 
'Che governour of Scotland being of great couragej and 
fiber judgment, amply performed his duty both before ihe’battie 
and in the field. Hayward. 

I hefe confufions difpofed men of any filer underflanding 
to wi(h for peace. ' Clarendon. 

Among them f >mc fiber men confefled, that as his maje- 
fty’s affairs then flood, he could not grant it. Clarendon. 
To thefe, that Jdbtr race of men, whofe lives 
Religious, titled them the fons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 

Ignobly to the trains and to thefiniles 

Of thefe fair ntheifls. Af.ltor 

5. Serious; folemn; grave. 

Petruchio (hall 

Offer me, difguis’d in J'ober robes, 

'To old Baptifta as a fchoolmaffer. Shake/core. 

Come, civil night, 

Thou fiber-fulled matron, all in black. Sbakejpeare. 

Twilight grey 

Had in her fiber liv’ry all things clad. Milton. 

VVhat parts gay France from Jobcr Spain, 

A little riling rocky chain : 

Of men born fouth or north th’ hill, 

Thofc feldom move; thefe ne’er (land dill. Prior. 

Swift and he defpis’d the farce of (late. 

The fiber follies of the wife and great. Pope. 

See her J’ober over a fampler, or gay over a join ted baby. Pope. 
To So ber, v. a. [from the adjedfive.J To make fober. 

A little learning is a dang’rous thing; 

Drink deep, or tafte not the Pierian fpring; 

There (hallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely fibers us again. Pope. 

So'bkrly. adv. [from fiber.] 

1. Without intemperance. 

2. Without madnefs. 

3. Temperately; moderately. 

Let any prince think Joberly of his forces, except his mili* 
tia of natives be valiant foldiers. Baton. 

4. Cooly; calmly. 

Whenever children are chaftifcd, let it be done without paf- 
fion, and fiberly\ay\v,ppon the blowsfiowly. Lode. 

So’berness. n./. [from fiber.] 

1. Temperance in drink. 

Keep my body in temperance, fobernefi , and chaflitv. 

Common Prayer . 

2. Calmnefs; freedom from enthufiafm ; coolnefs. 

A perfon noted for his fiberne/s and (kill in fpagyrical prepa¬ 
rations, made Helmont’s experiment fuccccd very well. Boyle. 
The fibemejs of Virgil might have (hewn him the difference. 

Dryder’s Dufrejt-oy- 

Sobri'ety. n. / [from fibriete, French-,fibrin,, Latin] 

1. T emperance in drink ; fobemefs. 

Drunkennefs is more uncharitable to the foul, and in ftnp- 
tureismore declaimed againfl than gluttony; an djobiiety hath 
obtained tofignify temperance in drinking. Tay-of- 

2. Pi clem freedom from the power of llrong liquour. 

3. General temperance. 

In letting down the form of common prayer, there was r.o 
ncetl that the book (hould mention either the learning o( 3 f ' r i 
or the unlitnefs of an ignorant miniftcr, more than that be 

which 
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which ■ deferibsth the manner how to pitch a field, (hould 
freak of moderation and fobriety in diet. Hooker. 

. freedom from inordinate paflion. 

* The libertine could not prevail on men of virtue and Jo- 
bricty to give up their religion. Rogers. 

Calmnefs; coolnefs. 

Wc will enquire with all fobriety and feverity, whether 
there be in the footfteps of nature, any fuch tranlmiflion of 
iinmateriate \irtues and what the force of imagination is. 

Bacon’s Xatural Hi/lory. 
Sobr'cty in our riper years is the effect of a well concoiffed 
warmth ; but where the principles are only phlegm, what can 
be expetfted but an infipid manhood, and ftupid old infancy ? 

Dryden. 

If fometimes Ovid appears too gay, there is a fecret grace- 
fulnefs of youth w- icli accompanies his writings, though the 
fhvednefs and fobriety of age be wanting. Dryden. 

6 . Serioufncfs; gravity. 

Mirth makes them not mad ; 

Nor fobriety fad. Denham. 

So'cC ’GE n./ [fie, French, a ploughfhare; ficcagium , barba¬ 
rous Latin ] In law, is a tenure of lands for certain inferiour 
or hu(band!y fervices to be performed to the lord of the fee. 
All fervices due for land being knight's fervice, or foccage ; 
fo that whatever is not knight’s fervice, is foccage. This Joc- 
cage is of three kinds; a locca-e of free tenure, where a man 
holdeth by free fervice of twelve pence a-year for all manner 
of fervices. S ccage of ancient tenure is of land of ancient 
demefne, where no unit original (hall be fued, but the writ 
featodum cenfuetudinem manerii. Scccage of bafe tenure is where 
thofe that hold it may have none other writ but the. monjlrave- 
runt-, and fuch fockmen hold not by certain fervice. Cowel. 

The lands are not holden at all of her majefty, or not 
holden in chief, but by a mean tenure in foccage, or by knight’s 
fervice. ' Bacon. 

SO'CTaBLE. adj. [ foci able ^ French; ficiabilit, Latin.] 

1. Fit to be conjoined. 

Another law toucheth them as they are fcciable parts united 
into one body; a law which bindeth them each to ferve unto 
oihcr’s good, and all to prefer the good of the whole before 
whatfoever their own particular. Hooker. 

2 . Ready to unite in a general intereft. 

To make man mild, and fcciable to man ; 

To cultivate the wild licentious favage 

With wifdom, difeipline. Addi/on’s Cato. 

3. Friendly; familiar; converfible. 

Them thus employ’d, beheld 
With pity heav’n’s high King, and to him call’d 
Raphael, the J'ocLble fpirit, that deign’d 
To travel with Tobias. Milton. 

4. Inclin’d to company. 

In children much folitude and filence I like not, nor any 
thing born before his time, as this mull needs be in that fi- 

eiable and expofed age. /Cotton. 

So'ciabl ENESS. [ from foci able.] 

1. Inclination to company and converfe. 

Such as would call her friendlhip love, and feign 
To fciablenefi a name profane. Donne. 

T he two main properties of man are contemplation and 

fictablene/s , or love of converfe. More. 

2. I recdom of converfation; good fcllowfhip. 

He always ufed courtefy^and modeffy, difliked of none; 
iomnimesj'ciab/enefi and fcllowfhip well lik’d by many. Hayw. 

Sociably, adv. [from /Liable.] Convcrfibly; as a compa- 

Yet not terrible, 

That I (hould fear ; nor Jociably mild. 

As Raphael, that I (hould much confide; 

lf R ^ at, "g t0 a S enera l or publick intereft; relating to focietv. 
t Jl,°r 6 ° Ur , nci S hl ? our as shelves « fuch a fundamental 
r rc g u!atln » human focicty, that by that alone one 
might determine all the cafes in facial morality. Locke. 

ay to mix in friendly gaiety ; companionable. 

VVithers adieu ! yet not with thee remove 

-> P V mar tial fpirit or thy facial love. p otie 

>■ Vonfiffing in union or converfe with another. ' 

1 hou in thy fccrecy although alone, 
oeft with thy fclf accompany’d, feck’ll not 
-onal communication. M;h „ 

of bv, "s 

■ Uni,l' r ‘ U°J ,eti o french -, ficietas, Latin.] 

2 Sj c man y m ollc general intereft. 

• lumbers united in one intereft; community. 

Ton, V’is Ttrt,? , . an J virtue is a S r “ablc to our rea- 

dtties. C 1 ° f pnvatC P e,fons an d publick/e- 

3 - Company ; converfe. A’llttfin. 

T| IT> make ficiety 

Tnt l wee:tr ."elcome, we will keep ourfelf 

f “l > l ,cr ul ”'»lonc. ShaUftca.i, MM. 


SOD 

Whilft I was big in clamour, came there a man, 

Who having feen me in my worfer date, 

Shunn’d my abhorr'd ficiety. Sbak/peart’s K. Lear. 

Solitude fometimes is beft focie/y. 

And fliort retirement urges fweet return. Milton. 

4. Partnerlhip ; union on equal terms 

Among unequals what focicty can fort? Mi/ton. 

Hcav’n’s greatnefs n oficiety can bear; 

Servants he made, and thofe thou want’d not here. Dryden. 
Sock, n /. [ ficcus , Latin; j-occ, Saxon; foebe, Dutch.] 

X. Something put between the foot and (hoc. 

Ere I lead this life long, I’ll fow nether feels, and mend 
them, and foot them too. Shake/ cards Henry IV. 

A phyfician, that would be myftical, preferibeth for ti e 
rheum to walk continually upon a camomile alley; mean¬ 
ing he (hould put camomile within his Jocks. Bacon: 

2. The (hoe of the ancient comick actors, taken in poems tor 
comedy, and oppofed to bufkin or tragedy. 

Then to the well trod ftage anon. 

If Jchnfon’s learned jock be on, 

Or fiveeteft Shakefpearc, fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. Milton. 

Great Fletcher never treads in bufkins here, 

Nor greater Johnfon dares in focks appear; 

But gentle Simkin juft reception finds 
Amidft the monument of vanifti’d minds. Dr-den. 

On two figures of adlors in the villa Mathci at Rome, we 
fee the fafliion of the old fick and larva. Addi/n. 

So’ckft. n.f [ finchettc, French ] 

1. Any hollow pipe; generally the hollow of a candleftick. 

Two goodly beacons fet in watches (lead. 

Therein gave light, and flam’d continually; 

For they of living fire moll fubtilly 

Were made, and fet in filver fickets bright. Fairy Queen. 

She at your flames would foon take fire. 

And like a candle in the ficket 

Difiolve. Hudilras. 

The nightly virgin fees 

When fparkling lamps their fputt’ring light advance. 

And in the Jackets oily bubbles dance. Dryden. 

The ftars amaz’d ran backward from the fight. 

And, (hrunk within their fickets , loft their light. Dryden . 
T wo dire comets 

In their own plague, and fire have breath’d their Iaft, 

Or dimly in their fuMmgfockets frown. Dryden. 

To nurfe up the vital flame as long as the matter will Iaft, 
is not always good hufbandry; it is much better to cover it 
with an extinguifher of honour, than let it confume till it 
burns blue, and lies agonizing within the ficket, and at length 
goes out in no perfume. Colder. 

2. The receptacle of the eye. 

His eye-balls in their hollow fickets fink; 

Bereft of fleep he loths his meat and drink ; 

He withers at his heart, and looks as wan 

As the pale fpedlre of a murder’d man. Dryden. 

3. Any hollow that receives fomething inferted. 

The fickets and fupporters of flowers are figured; as in the 
five brethren of the rofe, and fockets of gillyflowers. Bacon. 
Gomphofis is the connexion of a tooth to its ficket. Ipjfi. 
As the weight leans wholly upon the axis, the grating and 
rubbing of thefe axes againft the fockets wherein they are 
placed, will caufe fome inaptitude and refiMency to that rota¬ 
tion of the cylinder which would otherwife enfue. / Vitkins. 
On either fide the head produce an car. 

And fink a ficket for the (hining (hare. Dryden. 

Sock etch is el . n.f. J 

Carpenters, for their rougher woik, ufe a ftronger fort of 
ehifcls, and diftingui(h them by the name of focketcb/els ; their 
(hank made with a hollow fockct a-top, to receive a ftrong 
wooden fprig made to fit into the focket. Mo on. 

”•/* ["'ith architedls.] A flat fquare member, under 
the bares of pedeftals of ftacues and vafes-r it ferves as afoot or 

(land. t> 

q , nailey . 

SOCMAN, or Soccager. n.f. [pocapman, Saxon.] A foit of 

tenant that holds lands and tenements by foccage tenure of 

which there arc three kinds. See Soccage. Cowel. 

So come. n. f. [In the old law, and in Scoland.] A cuftom of 

tenants being obliged to grind their corn at their lord’s mill. 

Sod. n.f. [fed, Dutch.] A turf; a clod. But.ts. 

T he fexton (hall green fids on thee bellow ; 

Alas the fexton is thy banker now. Swifi 

Here fame (hall drefs a fweeter fod, J 

T ban fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

Sod. Thf preterite of fiethe. L ‘ 

Never caldron fid 

With fo much fervour, fed with all the (lore 
1 hat could enrage it. . 

Jacob f.i pottage, and Efau came from the ficuEt! 
Wu,.,. ,.f r/.to,, Latin.] A fcljjwfliip; aTtater- 

A new 
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A new confraternity was inftituted in Spain, of the (laves 
of the bleffed virgin, and this foda-ity cllabliibcd with large in- 
dulgencies. " StiUiugfeei. 

So'dden. [Theparticiple padiveof feetbe.] Boiled; feethed. 

Can fodden water, their barley broth. 

Decoct their cold blood to fuch valiant heat ? Shakefpeare. 

Sodden buhnels ! there’s a flow’d phrafe indeed. Shakejp. 
Thou Jodden-whlcd lord ; thou haft no more brain than I 
have in my elbows. Sbakejpeare s Troilus and Crejftida. 

Try it with milk fodden , and with cream. Bacon. 

Mix it with fodden wines and raiflns. Drydcn. 

To So'dek. v. a. [fonder, French ; fouder/n, Dutch. It is ge¬ 
nerally written [older, from Jo'darc, Italian; folidarc, Latin.] 

To cement with fome metallick matter. 

He that fmootheth with the hammer, encourageth him that 
fmote the anvil, faying, it is ready for fodaing. Jfa. xli. 

So'dek. n.f Metallick cement. 

Still the difficulty returns, how thefe hooks were made: 
what is it that faftens this Joder , and links thefe firft: principles 
of bodies into a chain ? Colder on Pride. 

Soe. n.f. [ fae , Scottifh.] A large wooden veiled with hoops, 
for holding water; a cowl. 

A pump grown dry will yield no water; but pouring a little 
into it firft, for one bafon full you may letch up as many Joe- 
fills. More. 

SoE ver. adv. [fo and ever. ] A word properly joined with a 
pronoun or adverb, as whofoever; whatfoever ; howfoever. 

What great thing forcer a man propofed to do in his life, 
he fhould think of atchieving it by fifty. Temple. 

What love foever by an heir is fhown. 

Or you could ne’er fufpc -61 my loyal love. Dryden. 

So'fa. n.f. [I believe an eaflern word.] A fplcndcd feat co¬ 
vered with carpets. 

The king leaped off from the fofa on which he fat, and 
cried out, ’tis my Abdallah ! Guardian. 

Soft. adj. [pope, Saxon; faj't, Dutch.] 

1. Not hard. 

Hard and foft are names we give thing", only in relation to 
the conftitutions of our own bodies; that being called hard, 
which will put us to pain fooner than change figure, by the 
preflure of any part of our bodies ; and that foft, which chan¬ 
ges the fituation of its parts upon an eafy touch. Locke. 

Some bodies are hard, and fome foft: the hardnefs is caufed 
by the jejunenefs of the fpirits, which if a greater degree, 
make them not only hard, but fragil. Bacon. 

Hot and cold were in one body fixt, 

And Joft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. Dryden. 

2. Not rugged ; not rough. 

What went ye out for to fee ? a man clothed in foft raiment ? 
behold, they that wear foft raiment are in kings houfes Matth. 

3. Duiftile; not unchangeable of form. 

Spirits can either fex afl’ume; fo foft 
And uncompounded is their cffcnce pure. Milton. 

4. Facile; flexible; not refolute; yielding. 

A few divines of fo Joft and fervile tempers as difpofed 
them to fo fudden ailing and compliance. K. Charles. 
One king is too foft and eafy; another too fiery. L'Ejl range. 

5. Tender; timorous. 

What he hath done famoufly, he did it to that end ; tlio’ 
foft confcienced men can be content to fay, it was for his 
country. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

However foft within themfelves they are. 

To you they will be valiant by dcfpair. Dryden. 

Curft be the verfe, how well foe’er it flow. 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe; 

Give virtue fcandal, innocence a fear. 

Or from the foft ey’d virgin fteal a tear. Pope. 

6. Mild; gentle; kind; not fevere. 

Would my heart were flint like Edward’s; 

Or Edward sfoft and pitiful like mine. Shakefpeare. 

Our torments may become as foft as now fevere. Milton. 
Yet foft Immature, though fevere his lay. 

His anger moral, and his wifdom gay. Pope. 

7. Meek; civil; complaifant. 

Say, 

Thou art their foldier, and being bred in broils. 

Haft not the foft way, which thou do’ft confefs 

Were fit for thee to ufc, as they to claim 

In a (king their good loves. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

8. Placid ; (till; eafy. 

On her foft axle while fhc paces even, 

She bears thee Joft with the fmooth air along. 

There foft- extended, to the murmuring found 
Of the high porch, Ulyiles deeps profound. 

9. Effeminate; vicioufly nice. 

This fenfe is aifo miftrefs of an art 
Which to Joft people fweet perfumes doth fell; 

Though this dear art doth little good impart, 

Since they fmell bed, that do of nothing fmell. 

An idle and fft courfe of life is the fuurcc of criminal plea- 
f ures . 1 Notes on the Odyffeyl 
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Shakefpeare. 

Suckling 


Milton. 

Pope. 


Delicacy; elegantly tender. 

Her form most joft and feminine 
Lefs winning Joft, lets amiably mild. 

Weak; fimple. 

The deceiver foon found this foft place of Adam’s, and in- 
noccncy itfclf did not fecurc him. Giamillt, 

12. Gentle; not loud; not r. ugh. 

„ Her voice was ever fft, 

Gentle and low, an cxcclient thing in women. Shakefpeare. 
The Lorian mood of flutes and foft recorders. Milt in. 

When Ibme great and gracious monarch dies, 

Soft whifpers firft, and mournful murmurs rife 
Among the fad attendants; then the found 
Soon gathers yoicc. Dryden, 

Soft whifpering thus to Ncftor’s fon. 

His head reclin’d, young Ithacus begun. P 0 p { . 

Smooth; flowing. 

The folemn nightingale tun’d her foft lays. Milton' 
Soft were my numbers, who could take offence, 

When fmooth defeription heid the place of fenle. Pipe. 

Hark, the numbers foft and dear 
Gently fteal upon the ear. Pipe, 

Not forcible; not violent. 

Sleep falls with foft llumb’rous weight. Milton. 

Soft, inttrj. Hold; flop ; not fo fall. 

But foft, I pray you; did King Richard then 
Proclaim my brother. Shakefpeare's Hen. IV, 

Oh, come in ./Emilia; 

Soft, by and by, let me the curtains draw. 

But foft, my mufe, the world is wide. 

And all at once was nut defery’d. 

To Soften. «. a. [from joft .] 
x. To make foft; to make lefs hard. 

Bodies, into which the water will enter, long Teething will 
rather fften than indurate. Bacon’s Natural hijlory. 

Their arrow’s point they fof/en in the flame. 

And founding hammers break its barbed frame. Gay, 

2. To intenerate; to make lefs fierce or obllinate; to mollify. 

I will fof ten ftony hearts. Miltm. 

Our friends lee not our faults, or conceal them, or jo; ten 
them by their reprefentation. , Audi Jon. 

I would corrcil the harfh expreflions of one party by 
fftening and reconciling methods. iPatti. 

3. To make eafy; to compofe; to make placid; to mitigate; 
to palliate ; to- alleviate. 

Call round her tomb each objeifl of defire. 

Bid her be all thatchears or foftens life. 

The tender After, daughter, friend, and wife. Pop, 

M ufick the fierceft griefs can charm; 

Muftck can fften pain to cafe, 

And make defpair and madnefs pleafe. Pop 1 - 

4. To make lefs harlh. 

He bore his great commiflion in his look. 

But fwectly temper’d awe, and fften’d all he fpokc. Drji 
To So'ftf.n. v. n. 

1. To grow lefs hard. 

Many bodies, that will hardly melt, will fften ; as iron in 
The forge. Baton's Natural Hijlory. 

2. To grow lefs obdurate, cruel, or obftinate. 

He may fften at the fight of the child; 

The filence often of pure innocence 
Perfuades, when fpeaking fails. Shate-ptcn- 

So'ftly. adv. [from fft.] 

1. Without hardnefs. 

2. Not violently ; not forcibly. 

Solid bodies, if very foftly percuffcd, give no found; « 
when a man treadeth very foftly upon boards. 

3. Not loudly. . 

Ahab rent his cloaths, and went foftly. 1 htngs »»• r 

In this dark filence foftly leave the town. 

And to the general’s tent dircit your fteps. 

4. Gently ; placidly. 

Death will difmifs me. 

And lay me foftly in my native duft. 

To pay the forfeit of ill-manag’d truft. 

She with a wreath of myrtle crowns the head, 

And foftly lays him on a flow’ry bed. Dr yd, ns 

5. Mildly; tenderly. 

The king muft die; 

Though pity foftly plead within my foul, T)r\ihn. 

Yet he muft die, that I may make you great. 

So'ftner. n.f. [from ff-] 

1. That which makes foft. 

2. One who palliates. . . • j, ca ds 

Thofe foftners, and expedient-mongers, (bake tnc. 

fo ftrongly, that we can hear their pockets jing c. 
So'ftness. n.f [from fft.] 

The quality of being foft. 


Dryden. 


Dryden- 


Davits. 2. Quality contrary to hardnefs. 


Quality contrary to naroucis. . Hch 

Softnefs cometh by the greater quantity of fp« » f d . 
ever induce yielding and ceflion; and by the more . 
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f the tancible parts, which thereby are more Aiding and 

aon Ji t~e.mpn- 

3 1 man, when there is a neceffity of exprefling any evil 

a£*ions, fhould do it by a word that has a fecondary idea of 
kindnefs or Joftnefs ; or a word that carries m ^rebuke and re¬ 
verity. 

i Civility; gentlenels. 

Improve thefe virtues, with a foftnefs of manners, and a 
fweetnefs of convention. Dryden. 

, Effeminacy ; vicious delicacy. 

5 ‘ So long as idlenefs is quite fhut out from our lives, all the 
fms of wantonnefs, fftnef, and effeminacy arc prevented ; 
and there is but little room for temptation. Taylor. 

He was not delighted with thefoftnejes of the court. Clarend. 

A Timoroufnefs; pufilanimity. 

•phis virtue could not proceed out of fear or foftnefs ; for he 
was valiant and aflive. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Saving a man’s felf, or fuffering, if with rcafon, is virtue : 
if without it, is foftnefs, or obftinacy. Grew. 

„ Quality contrary to harfhnefs. 

1 Softnefs of founds is diftimft from the exility of founds. Bac. 
g Facility; gentlenefs ; candour; eafinefs to be aftcited. 

Such was the ancient fimplicitv and fftnejs of fpirit, which 
fometimes prevailed in the world, that they whofe words were 
even as oracles amongft men, feemed evermore loth to give 
fentence againft any thing publickly received in the church of 
God. ‘ Hooker. 

0. Mildnefs; meeknefs. 

For contemplation he and valour form’d. 

For foftnefs (he and fweet attradlive grace. Milton. 

Her ftubborn look 

This foftnef from thy finger took. JHaller. 

Soho, inter}. A form of calling from a diftant place. 

To Soil. v. a. [jnlian, Saxon; foelcn, old German; fouiller, 
French.] 

,. To foul; to dirt; to pollute ; toftain ; to fully. 

A filly man in Ample weeds forlorn, 

And foiled with duft of the long dried way. Fairy Sjuccn. 
Although fome hereticks have abufed this text, yet the fun 
is not foiled in paflage. Bacon’s Holy JVar. 

HI foil 

Myfelf with fin, I then but vainly toil. 

I would not foil thefe pure ambrofial weeds, 

With the rank vapours of this fin-worm mould. 

Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know. 

Which leaves ui naked thus, of honour void. 

Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 

Our wonted ornaments now foil’d and ftain’d. 

One who cou’d n’t for a tafte o’ th’ flelh come in. 

Licks the foil d earth. 

While reeking with a mangled Ombit’s blood. Tale. 

If the eye-glais be tindled faintly with the fmoke of a lamp 
or torch, to obfeure the light of the ftar, the fainter light 
in the circumference of the ftar ceafes to be vifible, and the 
ftar, if the glafs be fulficiently foiled with fmoke, appears 
fomething more like a mathematical point. Newton. 

An abfent hero’s bed they fought to foil, 

A n abfent hero’s wealth they made their fpoil. Pope. 

2. To dung ; to manure. 

Men now prefent, juft as they foil their ground, net that 
they love the dirt, but that they expect a crop. South. 

Soil. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Dirt; fpot; pollution; foulnefs. 

By indireit ways 

I met this crown ; and I myfelf know well 
How troublefome it fate upon my head : 

1 o thee it lhall defeend with better quiet; 

1' or all the foil of the atchievement goes 

With me into the earth. Shakefpeare's Henry. IV. 

That would be a great foil in the new glofs of your mar- 

r ‘ a S\ , , . , Shakefpeare. 

V exed 1 am with paffions. 

Which give fome/«/ perhaps to my behaviour. Shakefpeare. 
i would have the foil of her fair rape 

Wip’d off. o, , r 

a 1 1 > , o . 6 uakefpeare. 

A lady s honour muft be touch’d, 

2 r9W h L- Ch ’ n u ic %“ erm T ines » win not bear ifiil. Dryden. 
l rench; folum, Latin.] Ground; earth, confidered with 
relation to its vegetative qualities. 

th /; r i mCnt ma 7 be made of waters by the/ 0 ,V whereupon 
y „ . , Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Her fpots thou fee ft J } 

As clouds, and clouds may rain, and rain produce 
hrunsm her foften’d foil. Miltons Paradife lofi 

of Caufe 3 km S dom ’ s thriving is the fruitfulnefs 

f theM to produce the ncceffaries and convenience, of 

3 - Lar’idTcouIury.' the lnhabl ^ n t s , but for exportation. Swift. 

Dorfet, that with a fearful foul 
i-eads difeomented fteps in foreign foil, 


Sattdys. 

Mifton. 


Milton. 


SOL 


Shjkifp:d r t 


•Milton, 


This fair alliance ftull call home 
’j o high promotions. 

G unexpected ftroke, worfe tlian of death ! 

Muft I thus leave thee, paradife ! thus leave 
Thee, native fail! thefe happy walks and (hades; 

Fit haunts of gods. 

4. Dung; compoit. 

The haven has been flopped up by the great heaps of dirt 
that the fea has thrown into it; for all the Joil on that Ada 
of Ravenna has been left there iiifenfibly by the fea. Addif. 
Improve land by manure, dung, and other fort of fits. 

' Mortimer s Hujhundry. 

Soi'liness. n.f. [from foil] Stain; foftnefs. 

Make proof of the incorporation of filver and tin, whether 
it yield no filinef more than filver. Bacon. 

Soi'lure. n.f [from Joil.] Stain; pollution. 

He merits well to have her. 

Not making any fcruple of her j failure. Shakefpeare. 

ToSo'journ. v n. [Jejourner, French; feggiormrt, Italian.] 
To dwell any where for a rim' ; to live as not at home; to 
inhabit as not in a fettled habitation. Aiinoft out of ufe. 

If, till the expiration of your month. 

You will return and fojourn with my iifter, 

Difmifling half your train, come then to me. Shaxcfpea;e. 

Th’ advantage of his abf-.nce took the kin/. 

And in the mean time fj tim'd at my father's. Shuhcfp. 
How comes it he is to fojourn with you ? how creeps ac- 1 
quaintance ? Shakefpeare's Cymbcline. 

Here dwells he; though he fojourn every where 
In progrefs, yet his (landing houfe is here. , Donne. 
The fojouming of I trad, who dwelt in Egypt, was four hun-* 
dred and thirty years. Excd. xii. 40. 

The foldiers firll affembled at Newcaftle, and there fojourr.eJ 
three days. Hayward. 

To fojourn in that land 

He comes invited. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

He who fojourns in a foreign country, refers what he fees 
abroad to the ftatc of things at home Atterlury. 

So'journ. n.f. [ftjour, French, from the verb.] A temporary 
refidence ; a cafual and no fettled habitation. This word was 
anciently accented on the laft fyllable: Milton accents it indif¬ 
ferently. 

The princes, France and Burgundy, 

Long in our court have made their am’rous fojourn. Shakefp. 
Thee I revifit now, 

Efcap’d the Stygian pool, though long detain’d 
In that obfeure Jbjoio n. Milton’s Paradife Lojh 

Scarce view’d the Galilean towns. 

And once a-year Jerufalem, few days 
Short fojourn. Afi/ton’s Paradife Reg lined. 

So’journ er. n.f. [ (comjojourn .] A temporary dweller. 

We arc ftrangers and fojourners, as were all our lathers; 
our days on earth are as a ftiadow. 1 Ch. on. xxix. 16. 

Waves o’erthrew 

Bufiris, and his Memphian chivalry. 

While with perfidious hatred they purfu’d 

The fojourners of Goflien. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Not for a night, or quick revolving year. 

Welcome an owner, not a fojourner Dryden. 

To So'lace. v. a. [Joinder, old French; folazzare, Italian; 
folatium, Latin.] To comfort; to cheer ; to amufe. 

We will with fome (Irange paftim efoiace them. Shakefpeare. 
The birds with fong 

Solac'd the woods. Milton. 

To Solace, v.n. To take comfort; to be recreated. The 
neutral fenfe is obfolete. 

Give me leave to go; 

Sorrow would jolace, and my age would eafe. Shak. H. V'L 
One poor and loving child. 

But one thing to rejoice and flace in. 

And cruel death hath catch’d it from my fight. Shakefpeare. 

^ Were they to be rul’d, and not to rule, 

This fickly land might jolace as before. Shakefp. R. III. 
Solace, n.f. [ folatium, Latin. Comfort; pleafure; allevia¬ 
tion; that which gives comfort or pleafure; recreation; 
amufement. 

It we have that which is meet and right, although they be 
glad, we are not to envy them this tneir Join: ; we do not 
think it a duty of ours to be in every fuch thinor their tor- 

mCnt0rs ’ . ° Hooker. 

Therein fat a lady frefli and fair, 

Making fweet Jolace to herfelf alone; 

Sometimes (he fung as loud as lark in air, 

Sometimes (he laugh’d, that nigh her breath was <rone. 

Great joy he promis’J to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

.... “ ^ would delight my private hours 
With mufick or with poem, where fo foon 
As in our native language can I find 
That folace? 


F.% 
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Mima's Paradife Regain’d, 
Though 
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Thoug.Ii fight be loft, 

Life yet hath many folaces, enjoy’d 
Where other fenfes want not their delights. 

At home in lcifurc and domeftick eafe, 

Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 
Eye-fight expofes daily men abroad. Milton s Agcnjles. 

Through waters, and through flames 111 go, 

SufPrer and folace of thy woe. Prior. 

Sola'nder. n. f [feulandres, Fr.] A difeafe in horfes. DUi. 

So'lary } a< ^’ V° l(lire ' ^ rcnc ^ > Latin.] 

i. Being of the fun. 

The corpufcles that make up the beams of light b zfelary 
effluviums, or minute particles of fomc ethereal fubftance, 
thrufting on one another from the lucid body. Boyle. 

Inftcad of golden fruits, 

By genial Ihow’rs and folar heat fupply’d, 

Unfufferable Winter hath defac’d 

Earth’s blooming charms, and made a barren wafte. Blaskm. 
Belonging to the fun. 

They denominate fome herbs folar , and fome lunar. Bacon. 
Scripture hath been punftual in other records, concerning 
folary miracles. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. Born under or in the predominant influence of the fun. 

The cock was pleas’d to hear him fpeak fofair, 

And proud befide, ai folar people are. Drydcn. 

Meafurcd by the fun. 

The rule to find the moon’s age, on any day of any folar 
month, cannot Ihew prccifely an exaft account of the moon, 
becaufe of the inequality of the motions of the fun and moon, 
and the number of days of the folar months. Holder onTirne. 
Sold. The preterite and participle paffive of fell. 

Sold, n.f [ fouldee , old French. Trevoux.] Military pay; 
warlike entertainment. 

But were your will her fold to entertain, 

And number’d be amongft knights of maidenhead. 

Great guerdon, well I wot, ftiould you remain. 

And in her favour high be reckoned. Fairy 2 >ucen. 

So'ldan. n.f. [for fultan.] The emperor of the 1 urks. 

They at the foldans chair defy’d the beft. Milton. 

So'ldanel. n.f. [foldanetla , Latin.] A plant. 

It grows on the Alps, and fcveral other mountainous places 
of Italy, Germany, and Hungary. T hey arc plants of humble 
growth, feldom riGng above fix or eight inches high: their 
round leaves grow clofe to the ground, from between which 
the flower-ftems arife, each of which have four or five flowers, 
of a fine blue colour, or of a fnow-white, which hang down, 
and arc (haped like bells. Miller. 

To SO'LDER. v. a. [ fonder , Fr. feldare, Ital. folidare, Latin.] 

See Soder. 

1. To unite or fallen with any kind of metallick cement. 

A concave fphere of gold, filled with water, and foldered up, 
has, upon prefling the fphere with great force, let the water 
fquecze through it, and Hand all over its outfide in multitudes 
of fmall drops like dew, without burfting or cracking the body 
of the gold. Newton's Opt. 

2 . To mend; to unite any thing broken. 

It booteth them not thus to folder up a broken caufe, wnerc- 
of their firft and laft difeourfes will fall afundcr. Hooker. 
Wars ’twixt you twain would be 
As if the world ftiould cleave, and that (lain men 
Should folder up the rift. Shakcf. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

T hou vifiblc god. 

That feuhPrcJl clofe impolfibilities. 

And mak’ft them kifs ! Shakefp. Timon. 

Learn’d he was in mcd’c’nal lore; 

For by his fide a pouch he wore, 

Replete with ftrange hermctick powder, 

That wounds nine miles point-blank would folder. Hudtbras. 

The naked cynick’s jar ne’er flames; if broken, 

’Tis quickly folder'd, or a new befpoken. Dryd.jun. Juv. 
At the Reftoration the prefbyterians, and other fefts, did all 
unite and folder up their feveral fchemes, to join againft the 

church. , 

So'lder. n.f. [from the verb.] Metallick cement. 

Goldfmiths fay, the coarfeft Huff 
Will ferve for folder well enough. Swift. 

So'lderer. n.f. [from /older.] One that folders or mends. 
SO'LDIER. n. f [Joldat, Fr. from feiidarius, low Latin, of Jolt- 
dus^ a piece of money, the pay of a foldier ; fouldee , h rcnch.J 
1. A fighting man; a warriour. Originally one who ferved for pay. 
Your filler is the better foldier. Shot kef. King Lear. 

Good Siward, 

An older and a better foldier none. Shakfp. Macbeth. 

A foldier , 

Full of ftrange oaths, and bearded like a pard. 

Jealous in honour, fudden and quick in quarrel. 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Ev’n in the cannon’s mouth. Sbakefpeare. 

This attempt 

I’m foldier to, and will abide it with 

A prince’s courage. Shakcf Cymbeline. 
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I have not yet forgot I am a king: 

If I have wrong’d thee, charge me face to face ; 

I have not yet forgot I am a foldier. Dryd. D.n Scbafi„ n 

2. It is generally ufed of the common men, as diftinft from the 
commanders. 

It were meet that any one, before he came to be a captain 
ftiould have been a foldier. Spenfer on Irdovd. 

Soldierlike. \adj. [foldier and like.] Martial; warlike• 
So'ldierly. J military ; becoming a foldier. 

Although at the firft they had fought with beaftly fury rather 
than any foldierly difeipiine, practice had now made them com¬ 
parable to the beft. Sidney. 

I will maintain the word with my fword to be a foldierHU 
word, and a word of good command. Shake/. Henry!)/, 
They according to a foldierly cuftom, in cafes of extremity 
by interchange of a kifs by every of them upon the fwords of 
others, fealed a refolution to maintain the place Hayward. 

Enemies as well as friends confefied, that it was as feldiniy 
an aftion as had been performed on either fide. Car end n. 

So'ldiership. n. f. [from foldier.] Military character; mar¬ 
tial qualities; behaviour becoming a foldier. 

Thy father and myfelf in friendlhip 
Fijft tried our foldierjhip : he did look far 
Into the fcrvicc of the time, and was 
Difcipledof the brav’ft. Shak. All’s well that ends well. 

By fea you throw away 
The abfolute foldierjhip you have by land. 

Diffract your army, which doth molt confift 
Of war mark’d footmen. Shakefpcare, 

So'LDiERY. n.f. [from foldier.] 

1. Body of military men; foldiers collectively. 

The Memphian foldiery. 

That fwell’d the Erythrean wave, when wall’d, 

The unfroze waters marvclloufly Hood. Philips. 

I charge not the Joldiery with ignorance and contempt of 
learning, without allowing exceptions. Stuijt. 

2 . Soldierlhip; martial fkill. 

Offering him, if he would cxcrcife his courage in foldiery, 
he would commit fome charge unto him under his lieutenant 
Philanax. Sidney. 

Sole, n.f [folunt, Latin.] 

1. The bottom of the foot. 

I will only be bold with Benedict for his company; for 
from the crown of his head to the foie of his foot he is all 
mirth. Shakfp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Tickling is moll in the foies of the feet: the caufe is the 
rarenefs of being touched there. Bacon's hot. Hi/lcry. 

The foals of the feet have great affinity with the head and 
the mouth of the Itomach; as going wct-lhcd, to thofe that 
ufc it not, affefteth both. Bacon s Natural Hiji'ory. 

Such rolling found the foie of unbleft feet. Milton. 
In the make of the camel’s foot, the fo’c is flat and broad, 
being very flelhy, and covered only with a thick, foft, and 
fomewhat callous Ikin; but very fit to travel in fandy places. 

Ray on the Creation. 

2 . The foot. 

To redeem thy woful parent’s head 
From tyrant’s rage and ever-dying dread. 

Haft wander’d through the world now long a day. 

Yet ceafeft not thy weary foies to lead. Pair) r>um. 

3. The bottom of the Ihoe. 

Nay, gentle Romeo, wc mull have you dance. 

.—Not I, believe me: you have dancing Iliocs, 

With nimble foies. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

A trade that, I hope, I may ufc with a fafe commence; 

which is, indeed, fir, a mender ol bad foies. 

Shakejpearc’s Julius Cater. 

On fortune’s cap we arc not the very button.— Nor the/* 

of herlhoc. Shakefpcare s Hcmkr 

The caliga was a military Ihoe, with a very thicker, in. 
above the inltcp with leather thongs. Arbuthnot on •'» ■ 

4. The part of any thing that touches the ground. 

The ftrike-block is a plane fhorter than the jointer, m ■, 
its foie made exaCtly flat and ftraight, and is ufed tor t t 

ingof a (hort joint. A**f{ £ 

"Elm is proper for mills, foies of wheels, and pipes. Mortal. 

5. A kind of fea-fifli. s> r[U! . 

Of flat filh, rays, thornbacks, foies , and flow ks - ' 

To Sole. v. a. [from the noun.] T o furnilh wit 

to foie a pair of Ihoes. . _ eV 

His feet were foled with a treble tuft of a clofe AJuftcuot* 
down. . . ,iW 

SOLE. adj. [fel, old French; felus, Latin.] 

"Fake not upon thee to be judge alone: there ,s n ^ J ^en 
but only one: fay not to others, receive my lenten 

their authority is above thine. j A/,no\verof 

Orpheus every where expreffed the infinite r.n J • ^ 

one God, though he ufed the name of Jupiter. 

To me Iball be the glory foie among f L f. 

Th’ infernal now’rs. M-bn s Parat'P j 


Th’ infernal pow’rs. 


A rattling 


iiilii 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 


make 


Prior. 2. 


his wife, 
Ayliffe. 
word to 
in 
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A rattling temped through the blanches went. 

That ftripp’d them bare, and owe foie way they rent. Dryd. 

He fie in power, at the beginning faid, 

Let fea an J air, and earth and heav’n be made: 

And it was fo; and when he lhall ordain 
In other fort, has but to fpeak again. 

And they lhall be no more. 

2. [In law.] Not married. 

Some others are fuch as a man cannot 
though he himfclf b ejole and unmarried. 

So'LEcfsM. n.f [ <roAo»x»a 7 * 0 f. ] Unfitnefs of one 

another; impropriety in language. A barbarifm may be 
one word, a folecifm mult be of more. . 

There is fcarce a folecifm in writing which the beft author is 
not guilty of, if we be at liberty to read him in the words of 
Le manufeript. , , Addt f on ' 

So'lely. adv. [from foie.] Singly; only.. 

You knew my father well, and in him me, 

Left folely heir to all his lands. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

This night’s great bufinefs 
Shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give folely fovereign fway and mafterdom. Shakefpcare. 
That the intemperate heat of the clime folely occafions this 
complexion, experience admits not. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

This truth is pointed chiefly, if not folely, upon finners of 
the firft rate, who have call off all regard for piety. Atttrbury. 
SOLEMN, adj. [folemnel, French ; Jolemnis , Latin.] 

1 Anniverfary; obferved once a year with religious ceremonies. 
The worlhip of this image was advanced, and a folemn Ap¬ 
plication obferved every year. Siillingjlcet. 


2. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


Shakefp. King John. 


Religioufly grave. 

His holy rites and folemn feafts profan’d. 

3. Awful; ftriking with ferioufnefs. 

Then ’gan he loudly through the houfe to call, 

But no one care to anfwer to his cry; 

There reigned a folemn ftlence over all. Fairy Queen. 

To ’fwage with folemn touches troubled thoughts. Milt. 

Nor then the folemn nightingale ceas’d warbling. Milton. 

4. Grave; affectedly ferious. 

When Steele reflects upon the many folemn ftrong barriers 
to our fucceffion of laws and oaths, he thinks all fear vanilh- 
eth: fo do I, provided the epithet folemn goes for nothing; 
becaufe though I have heard of a folemn day, and a folemn cox¬ 
comb, yet I can conceive no idea of a folemn barrier. Swift. 

Solemnity. } n ‘ f ’ [ French ; from folemn.] 

1. Ceremony or rite annually performed. 

Great was the caufe; our old folemnities 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition rife; 

But, fav’d from death, our Argives yearly pay 
Thefe grateful honours to the god of day. 

2. Religious ceremony. 

3. Awful ceremony or proceffion. 

The lady Conllance, 

Some fpeedy meflenger bid repair 
To our folemnity. 

The moon, like to a filver bow. 

New bent in heaven, lhall behold the night 
Of our folemnities. Shakefpcare. 

There may be great danger in ufing fuch compofitions in 
churches, at arraignments, plays, and folemnities. Bacon. 

What fun’ral pomp lhall floating Tiber fee. 

When rifing from his bed he views the fad folemnity ! Dryd. 
Though the forms and folemnities of the laft judgment may 
bear fome refemblance to thofe wc are acquainted with here, 
yet the rule of proceeding lhall be very different. Atterbury. 

4. Manner of afting awfully ferious. 

With much more Ikilful cruelty, and horrible folemnity , he 
caufed each thing to be prepared for his triumph of tyranny. Sid. 

5. Gravity ; Heady ferioufnefs. 

The ftatelincfs and gravity of the Spaniards ftiews itfelf in 
tli t folemnity of their language. Addifen’s Spectator. 

0. Awful grandeur; grave ftatelincfs; fober dignity* 

A diligent decency was in Polycletus, above others; towhom 
though the higheft praife be attributed by the moll, yet fome 

_ thl 'L k ,ie wanted folemnefs. JVottons Architecture. 

7 « Affected gravity. 

Pr’ythee, Virgilia, turn thy folemnefs out o’door. 

And go along with us. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I his I’peech ended with a folemnity of accent. Fan. Quixote. 
- i emniza’tion. n.f. [from Jolemnize.] The act of folem- 
mzing; celebration. 

Soon followed the fo/emnization of the marriage between 
laries and Anne dutchefs of Bretagne, with whom he re¬ 
ceived the dutchy of Bretagne. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Olemnize. v. a. [jolemnijer, French ; from folemn.] 

' ‘odignify by particular formalities; to celebrate. 

Dorilaus in a great battle was deprived of life; his obfequies 
emg no mor efo/emnized by the tears of his partakers than the 
mood of his enemies. Sidney. 

• .ptifm to be adminiftred in one place, and marriage folem - 
another. /W. 
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Then ’gan they fpririklc all the parts with wine* 

And made great feaft to folcmnize that day. Fairy d'ucch . 
The multitude of the cele'ftial holt were heard to flemmze 
his miraculous birth. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

Their choice nobility and flower 
Met from all parts to Jolemnize this feaft. Milton’s Agonijl . 
To perform religioufly once a year. f - 

What commandment the Jews had to celebrate their teait 
of dedication is never fpoken of in the law, yetfelemhizcd 
even by our Saviour himfelf. Hooker. 

So'lemnly. adv. [from folemn.] 

1. With annual religious ceremonies. 

2. With formal gravity and ftatelincfs. 

There are, in points of vvifdom and fufficiency, 


that do 
Bacon’s EJfays. 


Shakefp. If. V. 


Drydcn. 


nothing or little very folemnly. 

3. With formal Hate. 

Let him land. 

And folemnly fee him fet on to London. 

4. With affected gravity. 

The minifters of ftate, who gave us law. 

In corners, with felefted friends, withdraw; 

There in deaf murmurs Jolemnly are wife, 

Whifp’ring like winds, ere hurricanes arife. 

5. With religious ferioufnefs. 

To demonftrate how much men are blinded by their own 
partiality, I do folemnly affure the reader, that he is the only 
perfon from whom I ever heard that objection. Swift. 

To SOLI'CIT. v. a. [ folicito , Latin.] 

1. To importune; to intreat. 

If you bethink yourfelf of any crime, 

Unreconcil’d as yet to heav’n and grace. 

Solicit for it ftraight. Shakefp. Othello. 

We heartily folicit 

Your gracious felf to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land. Shak. R. III. 
How he folicits heav’n 

Himfelf beft knows ; but ftrangely vifited people. 

The mere defpair of furgery, he cures. Sbakefpeare. 

This in obedience hath my daughter Ihcvvn me, 

And, more above, hath his fo/icitings. 

As they fell out by time, by means and place, 

All given to mine ear. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Did I requeft thee. Maker! from my clay, 

To mold me man ? Did I folicit thee 

From darknefs to promote me ? Milt. Par. Lojl , b. x. 

The guardian of my faith fo falfe did prove. 

As to folicit me with lawlefs love. Drydcn's Aurengzebe. 

2 . To call to action; to fummon; to awake; to excite. 

This fupernatural foliciting 

Cannot he ill, cannot be good. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Solicit Henry with her wond’rous praife; 

Bethink thee on her virtues that furmount 

Her nat’ral graces, that extinguilli art. Shakefp. H. VI. 

That fruit folicited her longing eye. Milton. 

Sounds and fome tangible qualities folicit their proper fenfes, 
and force an entrance to the mind. Locke . 

He is folicited by popular cuftom to indulge himfelf in for¬ 
bidden liberties. Rogers’s Sermons. 

3. To implore; to alk. 

With that Ihe wept again, ’till he again foliating the conclil- 
fion of her ftory, then mull you, faid Ihe, know the Itory of 
Amphialus. Sidney. 

4. To attempt; to try to obtain. 

I view my crime, but kindle at the view. 

Repent old plcafures, and folicit new. Pope. 

5. Todifturb; todifquiet. A Latinifm. 

Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid. Milton. 

I find your love, and would reward it too; 

But anxious fears folicit my weak breaft. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
Solicit a'tion. n.f. from folicit.] 

1. Importunity; aft of importuning. 

I can produce a man 
Of female feed, far abler to refill 
All his felicitations, and at length 

All his vaft force, and drive him back to hell. Parad. Rcr. 

2. Invitation; excitement. 

Children are furrounded with new things, which, by a con- 
ftant felicitation of their fenfes, draw the mind conftantly to 
them. Locke. 

Solicitor, n. f [from folicit.] 

1. One who petitions for another. 

Be merry, Caffio; 

For thy felicitor lhall rather die, 

Than give thy caufe away. Shakefp. Othello . 

Honeft minds will confider poverty as a recommendation in 
the perfon who applies himfelf to them, and make thejuftice 
of his caufe the molt powerful felicitor in his behalf. Addifen. 

2. One who does in Chancery the bufinefs which is done by 
attorneys in other courts. 

For ‘he king’s attorney and felicitor general, their continual 
ulc lor the king s fervice requires men every way fit. Eacon. 

SOLI'CITOUS. 
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SOLI'CITOUS. adj. [ felicities, Latin.] Anxious; careful; 
concerned. It has commonly about before that which caufes 
anxiety; fometimes for or of. For is proper before fomething 
to he obtained. 

Our hearts are pure, when we are not felicitous of the opi¬ 
nion and cenfurcs of men, but only that we do our duty. Tayl. 

Enjoy the prefent, whatfoever it be, and be not felicitous for 
the future. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

The colonel had been intent upon other things, and not 
enough felicitous to finifti the fortifications. Clarendon. 

In providing money for difbanding the armies, upon which 
they were marveloufly felicitous , there arofc a queftion. Clai end. 

They w io were in truth zealous for the prefervation of the 
laws, were felicitous to preferve the king’s honour from any 
indignity, and his regal power from violation. Clarendon. 

Laud attended on his majefty, which he would have been 
excufcd from, if that defign had not been in view, to accom- 
plifh which he was felicitous for his advice. Clarendon. 

There kept their watch the legions, while the grand 
In council fat, felicitous what chance 

Might intercept their emperour fent. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Without fign of boaft, or fign of joy. 

Solicit us and blank, he thus began. Miltons Parad. Reg. 
No man is felicitous about the event of that which be has in 
his power to difpofe of- South’s Sermons. 

You have not only been careful of my fortune, the effeft 
of your noblenefs, but you have been felicitous of my reputa¬ 
tion, which is that of your kindnefs. Dryden. 

The tender dame, felicitous to know 
Whether her child fhould reach old age or no, 

Confults the fage Tirefias. Addifon. 

Solicitously, adv. [from felicitous.] Anxioufly; carefully. 
The nKrtlical art being converfant about the health and life 
of man, doctrinal errours in it are to be felicitoufly avoided. Boyle: 

He would furely have as fe icitoujly promoted their learning, 
as ever he obftrufted it. Decay of Piety. 

Soli'citude. n.f £ feiciiudo , Latin.] Anxiety; careful* 
nefs. 

In this, by comparifon, we behold the many cares and great 
labours of worldly men, their folicitude and outward {hews, 
and publick oftentation, their pride, and vanities. Raleigh. 

If they would but provide for eternity with the fame folici¬ 
tude, and real care, as they do for this life, they could not fail 
of heaven. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

They are to be known by a wonderful folicitude for the re¬ 
putation of their friends. Tatler. 

Soli'citress. n.f. [Feminine or felicitor.] A woman who 
petitions for another. 

I had the mod earned felidtrej 5 , as well as the faireft ; and 
nothing could be refufed to my lady Hyde. r 

SO'LlD. ady. [fetidus, Latin ; foiide, French.] 

1. Not liquid; not fluid. 

Land that ever burn’d 
With [olid, as the lake with liquid fire. 

2. Not hollow; full of matter; compaft; denfe. 

I hear his thund’ring voice refound, 

And trampling feet that {hake the feUcl ground. 

3. Having all the geometrical dimenfions. 

In a Jo.'id foot are 1728 feiid inches, weighing 76 pound of 
rain water. Arhuthnot on Coins. 

4. Strong; firm. 

The duke’s new palace is a noble pile built after this man¬ 
ner, which makes it look very fehd and majeflick. Addifon. 

5. Sound; not weakly. 

If perfons devote themfelvcs to feience, they fhould be well 
allured of a feiid and ftrong conftitution of body, to bear the 
fatigue. If alts’s Improvement of the sMind. 

6. Real; not empty; true; not fallacious. 

This might fatisfy fober and wife men, not with foft and 
fpecious words, but with pregnant and fetid reafons. K Charles. 
The earth may of fel;d good contain 
More plenty than the fun. Milton. 

7. Not light; notfuperficial; grave; profound. 

Thefe, wanting wit, afleft gravity, and go by the name of 
folid men; and a [olid man is, in plain Englifli, 2. feiid folcmn 

fool. , „ Pn den - 

So'j.iij. n. f. [In phyfick.] The part containing the fluids. 

The mil and mod ftmple felids of our body are perhaps 
merely terreftrial, and incapable of any change or difeafe. Arb. 
Soli' on v. n.f. [foliditc , Fr feliditas , Lat. from folia.] 

1. Fulnefs of matter; not hollowntfs. • 

2. Firmnefs; hardnefs; compactnefs; denfity. 

That which hinders the approach of two bodies, when 
they are moving one towards another, I call Joudity Locke. 

The {tone itfclf, whether naked or invelled with earth, is 
not by its folidity fecured, but wafhed down. Woodward. 

3. Truth; not fallacioufnefs ; intelledlual ftrength; certainty. 

The mod known rules arc placed in fo beautiful alight, that 
they have all the graces of novelty; and make the reader, who 
was before acquainted with them, ftill more convinced of their 
truth and folidity. Addifon’s Spell at or. 



Dryden. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 
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His fellcw-peers have attended to his el q«ence, and |, av 
been convinced by the folidity of his reafoning. Pn^ 
So'lidly. adv. [from feiid.] 

1. Firmly; denfely; compadlly. 

2. Truly; on good grounds. 

A complete brave man ought to kno w fetidly the main end 
he is in the world for. jy-. 

I look upon this as a fufficicnt ground for any rational man 
to take up his religion upon, and which I defy the fubtlell 
atheift in the world fetidly to anfwcr; namely, that it is good 
to be fure. South 

So'lidness. n.f. [from flid.] Solidity; firmnefs; denfity. 

It beareth mifleltoe: the caufe may be the clofenefs and 
felidnefs of the wood and pith cf the oak. Bacon, 

It is built with that unufual felidnefs, that it feems he intended 
to make a facrificc to perpetuity, and to conteil with the iron 
teeth of time. Hcwets Focal Fcreft. 

Solidu'nculous . adj. [felidus and ungu’a, Latin 1 W hn u' 
hoofed. 

It is fet down by Ariftotle and Pliny, that an horfe and all 
folidungulous or whole-hoofed animals have no gall, which wc 
find repugnant unto reafon. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Solifi'dian. n.f. [fetus and fides, Latin.] One who fuppofo 
only faith, not works, neceflary to juftification. 

It may be juftly feared, that the title of fundamentals, bein^ 
ordinarily confined to the doftrines of faith, hath occafioncd 
that great fcandal in the church of God, at which fo many 
myriads of felifidians have {fumbled, and fallen irrcvcrfibly, 
by conceiving heaven a reward of true opinions. Hammond. 
SoLi'Loqu Y. n.f. [feliloque, Fr. falus and loquor, Lat.] A dif- 
courfe made by one in folitude to himfelf. 

The whole poem is a feliloquy: Solomon is the perfon that 
fpeaks: he is at once the hero and the author; but he tells us 
very often what others fay to him. Prior. 

He finds no refpite from his anxious grief. 

Then feeks from his feliUquy relief. Garth's Difpenfatcry. 
If I fhould own myfelf in love, you know lovers are always 
allowed the comfort of feliloquy. Speltahr. 

SuTipedi- . n.f. [fetus and pedes, Lat.] An animal whole feet 
are not cloven. 

Solipedcs , or firm footed animals, as horfes, afles, and 
mules, arc in mighty number. Brown s Fulgar Errours, 

Solita'ire. n.f. [feitaire, French.] 

1. A reclufe; a hermit. 

Often have I been going to take poffeffion of tranquillity, 
when your converlation lias fpoiled me for a felitaire. 

2. An ornament for the neck. 

So'litarily. adv. [from felitary.] In folitude; with lone* 

linefs; without company. 

How fhould that fubfift felitarily by itfelf, which hath no 
fubftance, but individually the very fame whereby others fub¬ 
fift with it. Hooter. 

Feed thy people with thy rod. the flock of thine heritage, 
which dwell felitarily in the wood. chic. vii. 14. 

So'litariness. n.f. [from jo: it ary. ] Solitude; forbearance 
of company; habitual retiiement. 

There is no caufe to blame the prince for fometimes hear¬ 
ing them : the blame-worthmefs is, that to hear them he rather 
goes to felitarinefs than makes them come to company. Sidney. 

You fubjeft yourfelf to felitannejs , the fly enemy that doth 
mod feparate a man from well doing. Sidney. 

At home in wholfoine felitarinefs. 

My piteous foul began the wretchednefs 
Of fuitors at the court to mourn. Donne. 

SO'LITARY. adj: [jolitaie, French; felitarius, Latin.] 

1. Living alone; not having company. 

Thofe rare and felitary , thefe in flocks. 

Satan explores his felitary flight. 

Him fairLavinia 

Shall breed in groves to lead a felitary life. 

2 . Retired ; remote from company. 

In refpeft that it is felitary, I like it very well; 

that it is private, it is a very vile life. 

3. Gloomy; difmal. . 7,1 

Let that night b cfolitary, let no joyful voice come therein. J- ■ 

4. Single. . ~ | 

Nor did a felitary vengeance ferve : the cutting oft o 

is not enough; the eldcft fon muft be involved. A- ! ’ 

Relations alternately relieve each other, their mi: ‘ u i ^ 
currences fupporting their felitary inftabilities. , ‘ . 

Solitary, n.f. [from the adjeftive.] One that lives alone, 

an hermit. . . , „ ( i if - that 

You deferibe fo well your heremmeal ftate ot llte ’ 

none of the ancient anchorites could go beyom )on, 
cave, with a fpring, or any of the accommodations tna^ 

a felitary. ■ T .■ i 

So'lxtude. n.f. f folitude, French; felitudo, Latin.J 

1. Lonely life; ftate of being alone. untr uth to*'- 

1, had been hard .o ha.e pn. more 


> 

'Dpt. 


Milton. 

Milton. 

Dryden s . En . 

but in refpeft 

Shake feats. 


tber, in few words, than in that Ipcech ; 
th folitude, is either a wild bc.ift or a god. 
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\Vbat call'ft thou folitude f Is not the earth 
With various living creatures, and the air, 

Wndenifh'd, and all thefe at thy command 
To tome, and play before thee ? Milton’s 
c-ch only can enjoy the country who are capable of c J? in ^" 
Jvvhen they are there: then they are prepared for 
and in.that folitude is prepared for them. ) 

S it AR^« P / C f M *' ium r !oW Latin ' 3 A ?i irrCC ’ 

Some Ikilful y drieth their hops on a kel. 

Ami fome on a fellas , oft turning them wel. Infer. 

reyLO „ [ [Italian.] A tune played by a fingle irtftrument. 

Solomo^ Loaf. n.f. A plant. 

So'LOMOK’r Seal. n. /. [polygonatum, Lat. ] A plant. 

SO'LSTICE. n f. [feljtice, French; Jolftitnim, Latin.] 

The point beyond which the fun does nor go; the tropical 
point; the point at which the day is longcft in Summer, or 
(horteft in Winter. 

2 It is taken of itfelf commonly for the Summer folftice. 

The fun, afeending unto the northern figns, t egetteth firft 
a temperate heat in the air, which by his approach unto the 
fal/fct h c intendeth, and by continuation increafeth the fame 
■even upon declination ' Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Let the plowmen’s prayer 

Be for moift J'olnices, and Winters fair. Mays F1 rgtl. 

Solsti tial, adj. [ felflicial, French ; from feljlice.] 
j. Belonging to the folftice, 

Obferving the dog-days ten days before and after the equi- 
noflial and jol/litiai points, by this obfervation alone, are ex¬ 
empted a hundred days. Brown s Fulgar Errours. 

2. Happening at the folftice. 

From the North to call 
Decrepit Winter; from the South to bring 
Stljliiial Summer’s heat. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 

The fields labour’d with thirft ; Aquarius had not Ihed 
His wonted fhowers, and Sirius parch’d with heat 
Solilitial the green herbs. Philips. 

Soluble, a.#. [from five.] Poffible to be cleared by reafen 
or inquiry. 

Intelleftive memory I call an aft of the intellective faculty, 
becaufe it is wrought by it, though I do not inquire how or 
where, becaufe it is not felvible. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

So'luble. adj. [felubilis, Latin.] Capable ot diilolution or 
reparation of parts. 

Sugar is a fal oleofum , being feluble in water and fufible in 
fire. Arhuthnot. 

Solubi'lity. n.f [from ftuble.] Sufceptivencfs of repara¬ 
tion of parts. 

This cannot account for the indiflblvable coherence of fome 
bodies, and the fragility and foiubility of others. Gleinv. Scc/J'. 
To SOLVE, v.a. [felvo, Latin.] To clear; to explain; to 
untie an intelleftual knot. 

He would felve high difputc 
With conjugal carefles. 

Do thou, my foul, thedeflin’d period wait. 

When God {hall felve the dark decrees of fate; 

His now unequal difpenfations clear, 

And make all wife and beautiful appear. 

It is mere trifling to raife objeftions, merely 
fake of anfwering and felving them. 

So'lvency. n.f. [from felvcnt ] Ability to pay. 

SOLVENT, adj. [felvens, Latin.] 

1. Having the power to caufe diilolution. 

When dilTolved in water, it is not by the eye 
guifhablc from the felvcnt body, and appears as fluid. 

2. Able to pay debts contraftcd. 

So'lund-goose. n.f. A fowl. 

A felund-gosfe is in bignefs and feather very like a tame 
goole, but his bill longer, and fomewhat pointed; his wings 
alfo much longer, being two yards over. Grew. 

A Scot, when from the gallow-trce let loofe, 

Lmps into Styx., and turns a foland-goojc. Chavcland. 

Solution, n.f [ folution, French; felutio , Latin.] 

Difruption; breach; disjunftion ; feparation. 

In all bodies there is an appetite of union, and evitation of 
J atm of continuity. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory, 

“ lVlatter dilfolved ; that which contains anything diliolved. 
Aretxus, to procure deep, recommends a Jolution of opium 
m water to foment the forehead. Arhuthnot on Coins. 

* hen fait of Tartar per deliquium, poured into the Joluti.n 
ot any metal, precipitates the metal, and makes it fall down 
to the bottom of the iquor in the form of mud, does not this 
argue that the acid particles are attracted more ftrongly by the 
■ot ot tartar than by the metal, and by the ftronger attraftion 


Milton. 


Ticked. 
for the 
Watts. 


diftin- 

Boylc. 


1. 


&o from the metal to the fait of tartar ? 


SOM 


Bacon. 
doftrine of 


n Dr, ■ y .—:..*“•—** Nnutons Opt. 

B Keiolution of a doubt; removal of an intelleftual difficulty. 

_ v . Something yet of doubt remains, 

hicii only thy Jclution can relblvc. Milton's Parad. Lfe. 

’T111 t,ic reins to wand’ring thoughts, 

! ill by their own perplexities involv’d 
i hey ravel more, ftill lefs rcfolv’d, 
cut never find felf-fatisfying folution. 


Al.ltiris A^onijles. fibril. 


With hope and fear 
TRa woman did the new folution hear; 

The man diffides in his own augury. 

And doubts. , . ,, . , > k 

This will inftruft you to give a plaincr>Wi of any diffi¬ 
culties that may attend the theme, and refute objeftions. traits. 
So'i.UTivE. adj. [from felvo, Latin.] Laxative; cauirng re- 

^ Though it would not be To abftcrfive, opening, omA fe'utive 
as mcad,°yet it will be more lenitive in {harpdifeafes. 
Somatology, n.f. [<rZu.x and Ktyu. ] I he doi| 

Some. A termination of many adjectives, which denote qua¬ 
lity or property of anything. It is generally joined with a 
fubftantivc: as game feme. [faam,D utclv] ^ 

SOME. adj. [fom, j-um, Saxon; fums, Gothick; jum, ocrin. 
fern, Danifli; fomffarnmig, Dutch.] 

1. More or lefs, noting an indeterminate quantity. 

We landed fome hundred men, where we found omc trclh 

.. Raleigh. 

water. •» 

2. More or fewer, noting an indeterminate number. 

Let me leave jomc of the folk that are with me. Gen. xxxiii. 
Firft go with me fame tew of you, and lae the pl..ce, and 
how it may be made convenient for you; and then I nd for 
your fick. Bacon. 

3. Certain perfons. Some is often ufed abfolutely for fome people; 
part. 

Seme to the fhores do fly. 

Some to the woods, or whither fear advis’d ; 

But running from, all to deftruftion hye. Daniel. 

Not in the neighbouring moon 2afeme have dream’d. Milt. 
Your edifts fame reclaim from fins, 

But molt your life and bleft example wins. Dryden. 

4. Some is oppofed to Jome, or to others. 

It may be that the queen’s treaforc, in fo great occafions of 
difburfements, is not always fo ready; but being paid as it is, 
now feme, and then fome, it is no great impoverifhinent to her 
coffers. Spenfer on r land. 

5. It is added to a number, to {how that the number is uncertain 
and conjectural. 

Being encountered with a ftrong ftorm feme eight leagues 
to the weftward of Scilly, I held it the office of a commander 
to take a port. 1 aieigb. 

At the higher end of a creek Milbrook Iurketh between 
two hills, a village of feme eighty houfes. Carcw. 

Old mens fpirits vifual, contrary to thofe of purblind men, 
unite not, but when the objeft is at feme good diftance. Bacon. 

Sir Edward Poinings, after hc had continued at Sluice fome 
good while, returned unto the king, then before Bulcigne ? ac. 

The number {lain on the rebels part were feme two thou- 
fand. Bacon. 

He bore away the prize to the admiration of fome hun¬ 
dreds. Addifon. 

Your good-natur’d gods, they fay, 

Defcend fome twice or thrice a day. Prior. 

Paint, patches, jewels laid afide, 

At night aftronomers agree. 

The evening has the day bely’d, 

And Phyllis is feme forty-three. Prior. 

6. One; any without determining which. 

The pilot of feme final! night founder’d He iff. Milton. 

So'mebody. n.f [feme and body.] 

1. One; not nobody ; a perfon indiferiminate and undetermined. 

O that fir John were come, he would make this a bloody 
day to Jome body. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Jefus faid femclody hath touched me; for I perceive that vir¬ 
tue is gone out of me. Lu. viii. 46. 

If there be a tacit league, it is againft fomewhat or 
femclody: who ftiould they be? Is it againft wild bcafts? No. 
It is againft fuch routs and Ihoals of people as have utterly 
degenerated from the laws of nature. Bacon. 

Wc muft draw in Jomebody, that may ftand 
’Twixt us and danger. ' Den'am'% Sophy. 

1 hc hopes that what he has muft come to fomebody, and 
that he has no heirs, have that effeft, that he has every day 
three or four invitations. Addifon's Sfcttatcr. 

2. A perfon of confideration. 

Thcudas rofc up, boafting himfelf to be femclody. AP.s v. 
So'medeal. adv. [j-umocal, Saxon.] In fome degree. Ob- 
foletc. 

Sikcr now I fee thou fpeak’ft of fpitc. 

All for thou lackeft fomedele their delight. Spenfer. 

So'mersault. In. f . [Somerfet is the corruption. Sommer, a 

So'merset. j beam, and fault , French, a leap.] A leap 
by which a jumper throws himfelf from a beam, and tun s 
over his head. 

So'mehow. adj. [feme and how.] One way or other; I know 
not how. 

I he veficular cells may be for receiving the arterial and 
nervous juices, that, by their aftion upon one another, thev 
be HveLed fomehow, fo as to fljerten the length of every 
_ Cheyr.c. 
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SOM 

Something, n.f. [yunrStnj, Saxon.] 

1. Not nothing, though it appears not what; a thing or matter 
indeterminate. 

When fierce Bavar 

Did from afar the Britifh chief behold. 

Betwixt defpair and rage, and hope and pain, 

Something within his warring bofom roll’d. Prior. 

1 he force of the air upon the pulmonary artery is but 
finall, in refpeft of that of the heart; but it is {till fome- 

'"” 4 - Arluthnot on Aliments. 

You 11 fay the whole world has fomething to do, fomething to 
talk of, fomething to wifli for, and fmething to be employed 
about; but pray put all thefe femetbings together, and what is 
the fum total but juft nothing. p 0 p,Letters. 

Here fhe beholds the chaos dark and deep. 

Where namelefs fomethings in their caufes deep. Pope. 

2. More or lefs. 

Something yet of doubt remains. Milton. 

\ cars following years fteal fometbing ev’ry day, 

At Jeaft they fteal us from ourfelves away. Pope. 

3 - Part. 

Something of it arifes from our infant ftate. Watts. 

4. Diftance not great. 

I will acquaint you with the perfeft: fpy o’ th’ time; for’t 
muft be done to-night, and fometbing from the palace. Shakefp. 

So'mething. adv. In fome degree. 

The pain went away upon it; but he was fometbing dis¬ 
couraged by a new pain falling fome days after upon his elbow 
on the other fide. Temple. 

So'metime. adv. [ fome and time."] Once; formerly. 

What art thou that ufurp’ft this time of night, 

Togethcr with that fair and warlike form, 

In which the majefty of buried Denmark 

Did fometime march ? Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Good fometime queen, prepare thee hence for France. Sb. 

So'metimes. adv. [fome and times.] 

1. Not never; now and then; at one time or other. 

’ I will render me more equal, fometime fuperior. Milton. 
It is good that we fometimes be contradicted, and that we 
always bear it well; for perfect peace cannot be had in this 
world. . Taylor. 

2. At one time, oppofed to fometimes, or to another time. 

The body paflive is better wrought upon at fometimes than 
at others. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Sometimes the one, and fometimes the other, may be glanced 
upon in thefe feripture deferiptiong. Burnet. 

He writes not always of a piece, but fometimes mixes trivial 
things with thofe of greater moment: fometimes alfo, though 
aot often, he runs riot, and knows not when he has faid 
enough. Dryden’s Fables , Preface. 

So'mewhat. n.f. [fome and ■uuhat.'] 

1. Something; not nothing, though it be uncertain what. 

Upon the fea fomewhat methought did rife 
Like blueifh mifts. Dryden’s Indian Emperor. 

He that fhuts his eyes againft a fmall light, on purpofe to 
avoid the fight of fomewhat that difpleafes him, would, for 
the fame reafon, fliut them againft the fun. /stterlury, 

2. More or lefs. 

Concerning every of thefe, fomewhat Chrift hath com¬ 
manded, which muft be kept ’till the world’s end : on the con¬ 
trary fide, in every of them fomewhat there may be added, as 
the church judges it expedient. Hooker. 

Thefe fairs have fomewhat of a nitrous tafte, but mixt with 
a fmatch of vi^riolick. Grew. 

3. Part greater or lefs. 

Somewhat of his good fenfe will fuffer in this transfufion, 
and much of the beauty of his thoughts will be loft. Dryden. 

So'mewhat. adv. In fome degree. 

Holding of the breath doth help fomewhat to ceafe the hic¬ 
cough. Bacon’s Natural PTflory. 

He is fomewhat arrogant at his firft entrance, and is too in- 
quifitive through the whole; yet thefe imperfections hinder 
not our companion. Dryden. 

So'mewhere. adv. [fome and where.] In one place or other; 
not nowhere. 

Hopelefs and forelorn 

They are return’d, and fomnvhere live obfeurely. Denham. 
Comprefling two prifms hard together, that their fides, 
which by chance were a very little convex, might fomewhere 
touch one another, I found the place in which they touched to 
become abfolutely tranfparent, as if they had there been one 
continued piece of glafs. Nervi on’s Opt. 

Does fomething Hill, and fomewhere yet remain. 

Reward cr punifhment ? Prior. 

Of the dead we muft fpeak gently; and therefore, as Mr. 
Dryden fays fomewhere , peace be to its manes. Pope. 

So'mewhile. n.f. [fome and while.] Once; for a time. Out 
of ufe. 

I hough under colour of the fhepherds fomewhile , 

There crept in wolves full of fraud and guile. 

That often devoured their own fhcep. 

And often the fhepherd that did ’em keep. Spenfer’s Paf). 


SON 

Somniferous, adj. [fomnifere, Fr. fomnifr , Latin 1 r, r 
fleep; procuring fleep; foperiferous ; dormitive. J Uln S 
I wilh for fome fimnifercut potion, that might force m 
fleep away the intermitted time, as it does with m-n in r t0 
row. Walt's' a ° r ‘ 

Somni'fick. adj. [fomnus and facio, Latin.] CaufWflZ*' 
So'mnolencv. n J. [fomnolentia, Latin.] Sleeping-' J\. 
nation to fleep. ’ mtai ' 

SO /- N ' ? f A JU T’ n 0 th L Ck V ru ™’ SaXOn; f° hn ’ German- 

fin, bwedilh; Jove, Dutch; fyn, Sclavonian.J » 

r. A maio born of one or begotten by one; correlative to fat) 
or mother. ’ Ulcr 

She had a fon for her cradle, ere file had a hufband for h 

be(b t . Shakefp. Kinglet 

Call out this bondwoman and her fon. " Gen. xxi 

He compares the affeftron of the Divine Being to the indui 
gence of a wife father, who would have his fans exerciftd with 
labour and pain, that they may gather ftrength. dddiiii 

2 . Defcendant however diftant: as, the fins of Adam. 

Iam the j'on of the wife, the fon of ancient kings. lf\ n 

3. Cotnpellation of an old to a young man, or of a confefTur to 
his penitent. 

Be plain, good fon, and homely in thy drift; 

Riddling confeflion finds but riddling ftirift. Sbakefpeari. 

4. Native of a country. 

Britain then 



Pope. 

Mat. xxvii, 40. 


Sees arts her favage Jons controul. 

5. The fecond perfon of the Trinity. 

If thou be the fon of God, come down. 

6. Product of any thing. 

Our impel feftions prompt our corruption, and loudly tell 
us we are Jons of earth. Brown’s Vulgar Emm. 

Earth’s tall fans , the cedar, oak, and pine, 

T heir parents undecaying ftrength declare. Blackmon. 

7. In feripture, fons of pride, and Jons of light, denoting fome 
quality. ’Tis a Hebraifm. 

This new fav’ritc 

Of heav’n, this man of clay, fn of defpite. Milton. 
Son-in-law. n.f. One married to one’s daughter. 

If virtue no benighted beauty lack, 

Your fon-in-law is far more fair than black. Shah. Othello. 

A foreign fon-in-law fhall come from far, 

Whofe race fhall bear aloft the Latian name. Dryd. £n. 
So'nship. n.f. [from fon.] Filiation; the ch a rafter of a fon. 
The apoftle to the Hebrews makes affliftions not only in¬ 
cident but neceffary to Chriftianity, the badge and cognizance 
of fonfhip. Decay of Piety. 

SONATA, n.f. [Italian.] A tune. 

He whiftled a Scotch tune, and an Italian fonata. Aidijtn. 

Could Pedro, think you, make no trial 
Of a fonata on his viol, 

Unlefs he had the total gut. 

Whence every firing at firft was cut. 

SONG. n. f. [from jeyunjen, Saxon.] 

1. Any thing modulated in the utterance. 

Noife other than the found of dance and fng. 

He firft thinks fit no fonnetter advance 
His cenfure farther than the fong or dance. 

2. A poem to be modulated by the voice; a ballad. 

Pardon, goddefs of the night, 

Thofe that flew thy virgin knight; 

For the which, with fngs of woe, 

Round about his tomb they go ! 

In her days ev’ry man fhall fing 
The merry fongs of peace to all his neighbours. Sb. H. VHI. 

3. A poem ; lay; ftrain. 

The bard that firft adorn’d our native tongue, 

Tun’d to his Britifh lyre this ancient fong. 

4. Poetry; poefy. 

This fubjeft for heroick fong pleas’d me. 

Names memorable long. 

If there be force in virtue, or in fong. 

5. Notes of birds. 

The lark, the meffenger of day. 

Saluted in her fong the morning grey. 

6. An old Song. A trifle. 

I do not intend to be thus put off with an oldfong. 

A hopeful youth, newly advanced to great honour, jea 
forced by a cobler to refign all for an old Jong. '^ u F r ‘\ 
So'ncish. adj. [from Jong .] Containing fongs; confining o' 
fongs. A low word. . . 

The fongifie part muft abound in the foftnefs and vanctj 0 
numbers, its intention being to pleafe the hearing. Dryden. 

So'ngster. n.f. [from fong. ] A finger. Ufed of human 
fingers, it is a word of flight contempt. 

T he pretty fongflers of the Spring with their various notes 
did feem to welcome him as he palled. eiou.fi 

Some fongflers can no more fing in any chamber hut t tu 
own, than fome clerks read in any book but their own L J 
Either fingfter holding out their throats, 

And folding up’thcir wings, renew'd their notes. Dry. m- 

, So'ngstRESS- 
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Edward 
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c \.rSTRESS. If. f [from fong.] A female finger • 

S ° Through the foft fiicncc of the liftenmg night, 

The fober-fuited fougftrtfs trills her lay. Thomfon’s Summer. 
cn'NNET. n. f [fennel, French ; fmnetto , Italian.] 

S °A Ihort poem confifting of fourteen lines, of which the 
1 ’ rhymes are adjufted by a particular rule. It is not very fu.t- 
able to the Englifti language, and has not been ufed by any 
man of eminence fince Milton. 

A book was writ of late call’d Tetrachordon, 

And woven clofc, both matter, form, and ftile; 

The fubjeft new: it walk’d the town a-while, 

Numb’ring good intellefts, now feldom por’d on: 

Cries the ltali-reader, Blefs us, what a word on 
A title-page is this! and fome in file 
Stand fpelling falfc, while one might walk to Mile- 
End-green. Why is it harder, firs, than Gordon, 
Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galafp ? 

Thofe rugjed names to our like mouths grow fleek, 

That would°have made Quintilian ftare and gafp : 

Thy age like ours, foul of fir John Cheek, 

Hated not learning worfe than toad or afp. 

When thou taught’ft Cambridge and king 
Greek. 

2. A fmall poem. 

Let us into the city prefently, 

To fort fome gentlemen well fkill’d in mufick; 

I have a fonnef that will ferve the turn. Slakefpeare. 

SoNNETTt'ER. n.f [fonnetier, French; from fonnet.] A fmall 
poet, in contempt. 

Affift me, f me extemporal god of rhime ; for I am fure I 
{hall turn fonnetteer. Shakefp. Love’s Labour’s Lojl. 

He firft thinks fit no fonnetteer advance 
His cenfure farther than the fong or dance. Dryden. 

There are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry : your 
makers of parterres and flower-gardens are cpigrammatifts and 
jonnetteers in this art. Spectator. 

What woful fluff this madrigal would be. 

In fome ftarv’d hackney fonnetteer or me ? 

But let a lord once own the happy lines. 

How the wit brightens! how the ftyle refines! Pope. 

Sdni'ferous. adj. [fonus and fero , Latin.] Giving or bring¬ 
ing found. 

1'his will appear, let the fubjeft matter of founds be what 
it will; either the atmofphere, or the etherialpart thereof, or 
foniferous par.icles of bodies. Dcrham. 

Sonori'ficic. adj. [fonorus and facio, Lat.] Producing found. 
If he fhould afk me why a clock ftrikes, and points to the 
hour; and I Ihould fay, it is by an indicating form and fom- 
rifick quality, this would be unfatisfaftory. Watts’s Logick. 
SON’O'ROUS adj. [ fonore, French ; fonorus, Latin. ] 

1. Loud founding; giving loud or fhrill found. Bodies are dif- 
tmguifljed as fonorous or eenfonorous. 

All the while 

Sonorous metal blowing martial founds; 

At which the univerfal hoft up fent 
A (horn that tore hell’s concave. Aliltons Paradife Lojl. 

2. Ugh founding; magnificent of found. 

The Italian opera, amidft all the meannefs and familiarity 
of the thoughts, has fomething beautiful and jonorous in the 
expreffion. Addijon on Italy. 

Sjno'rodslv. adv. [from fnorous.] With high found; with 
munificence of found. 

Sonorousness, n.f. [from fonorous.] 

1 I lie quality of giving found. 

Enquiring of a maker of viols and lutes of what age he 
thought lutes ought to be, to attain their full and beft feafon- 
,n g for fineroujnef, he replied, that in fome twenty years 
would be requilite, and in others forty. Boyle. 

2 . Magnificence of found. 

SOON. adv. [funs, Gothick; yona, Saxon; fieri, Dutch.] 

' fuppof d 0 " 8 timC bC Paft J ft ° rtly aftCr any time *®S ncd or 
Nor did they not perceive their evil plight, 

1 et to their gen’ral’s voice they fon obey'd. Milton. 

V ou muft obey me, fion or late; 

Why Ihould you vainly ftruggle with your fate ? Dryden. 
t-atlv ; before any time fuppofed : oppofed to late. 

O boy ! thy father gave thee life too fion. 

And hath bereft thee of thy life too late. Sbakefi Hen. VI. 
r, . >. t,iat 1 au Y bc reftored to you the fioner. Heb. xiii. 
f T ‘ nv ls u . that you are come fofion to-day? Ex. ii. 18. 
co JJ? * arllcr i lj >' eth for later, and not that the later 

'5fe g ,, A’* W-r. 

1 would as fion fee a river winding through woods and mea- 
VeiL’ife When U 13 UP ‘ n f ° man> ’ whimf ‘cal figures at 

he 'n Si<iney the fi S nificat 'o n of an adjeftive, 6 whether 
heentmufly or according to the cuftom of hiAime 

him n, M h , p . rcfervcd A fS a J us al ' ve » under pretence of havina 
pubi.ckly executed after thefe wars, of which they hope 
lor a fion and prolperous iffue. Sid 7 e) 


2 . 


4. 


s o o 

5. Soon nr. Immediately; at the very time. 

As fion as he came nigh unto the camp, he faw the calf and 
the dance. . , xxxii. 19. 

Nor was his virtue poifon’d, foon as born, 

With the too early thoughts of being king. Dryden. 

Soonly. adv. [from fion.] Quickly; fpeedily. This word I 
remember in no other place; but if Jeon be, as it feems once 
to have been, an adjeftive, foonly is proper. 

A mafon meets with a ftone that wants no cutting, and, 
foonly approving of it, places it in his work. More. 

So'oP berry, n.f. [f.pindus, Latin J A plant. 

It hath a flower, which for the moll part is compofed of 
four leaves, expanding in form of a rofe; from whofe four¬ 
leaved empalement arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes 
a fphcrical fruit, inclofinga nut of the fame form. Miller. 
SOOT. n.f. [j-or, Saxon; foot, Iflandick ; foet, Dutch.] Con- 
denfed or embodied fmoke. 

Soot , though thin fpread in a field, is a very good com- 
poft. Bacon. 

If the fire be not kept within the tunnel of the chimney, 
and fome appointed to fweep down the foot, the houfe will be in 
danger of burning. Howet. 

Oft they aflay’d, 

Hunger and third conftraining ; drugg’d as oft 
With hatefullcft difrelilh, writh’d their jaws. 

With fort and cinders fill’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Our houfliold gods, that droop upon our hearths, 

Each from his venerable face fhall brulh 
The Macedonian foot, and fhine again. Dryd. Cleomenes. 
So'oted. adj. [from foot.] Smeared, manured, or covered with 
foot. 

The land was footed before. Mortimer. 

So'oterkin. n.f. A kind of falfe birth fabled to be produced 
by the Dutch women from fitting over their ftoves. 

When Jove was, from his teeming head, 

Of wit’s fair goddefs brought to-bed. 

There follow’d at his lying-in. 

For after-birth, a fioterkin. Swift. 

Sooth, n.f. [pyS, Saxon ] Truth ; reality. Obfolete. 

Sir, underftand you this of me in footh, 

Th’ youngeft daughter, whom you hearken for. 

Her father keeps from all accefs of fuitors. 

Until the eldeft fifter firft be wed. Shakefpeare: 

That e’er this tongue of mine. 

That laid the fentence of dread banilhment 
On yond proud man, Ihould take it off again 
W ith words of footh. Shakef. Richard II. 

He looks like faith: he fays he loves my daughter; 

I think fo too; for never gaz’d the moon 
Upon the water, as he’ll Hand and read 
My daughter’s eyes. Shakefp. Winter's Tale . 

If I have any fkill in foothfaying, as in footh I have none, 
it doth prognofticate that I fhall change caps. Camden's Rem. 

The very footh of it is, that an ill habit has the force of an 
ill fate. L’Ejlrange. 

I did not mean to chide you; 

For, footh to fay, I hold it noble in you 
To cherifh the diftrefs’d. Rowe* 

Sooth, adj. [yoS, Saxon.] Pleafing; delightful. 

Some other means I have. 

Which once of Melibseus old I learn’d. 

The fiothejl fhepherJ that e’er pip’d on plains. Milton- 
To SOO 1 H. v. a. [jeyoiSian, Saxon.] 

1. To flatter; to pleafe with blandifhments. 

fnfiotbing them, we nourifh ’gainft our fenate 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition. Shakefpeare. 
Can I footh tyranny ? 

Seem pleas’d to fee my royal mafter murder’d. 

His crown ufurp’d, a diftaff in the throne ? Dryden. 

By his fair daughter is the chief confin’d, 

W ho fioths to dear delight his anxious mind ; 

Succefslefs all her foft cardies prove, 

1 o banifh from his breaft his country’s love. Pope's Odyffey. 

Thinks he that Mcmnon, foldier as he is, J ' 

T houghtlefs and dull, will liften to his foothing 
I’ve try’d the force of every reafon on him, * 

Sooth’d and carcfs’d, been angry, footh'd again; 

Laid fafety, life, and intereft in his fight; 

But all are vain, he fcorns them all for Cato. 

2. To calm; to foften ; to mollify. 

The beldame 

Sooths her with blandifhments, and frights with threats Drv 

3. To gratify ; to pleafe. 

This calm’d his cares ; footh'd with his future fame 
And pleas’d to hear his propagated name. rw,„ 

flatterer; one who g ^t y 

I cannot flatter: I defy 

The tongues of feather, Shakefp. Henry IV 

1 ° b n H3 r Y ‘ V r’M 0 ° th ? nd >^ To P«di«a; to foretell" 

whthf mfC V C n W,lh 3 <>f divination, met us, 

which brought her mafters much gain by foothfaying. Adis xvi! 

Soothsay'er, 


Rowe. 


Addif. Cato . 
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SOP 

•Sootbsay'er. 7 i. f [from faetbfay] A foreteller; a predictor} 
a prognofticatcr. 

Scarce W2s Mufidorus made partaker of this oft blinding 
light, when there were found numbers of fcotbjayers who af¬ 
firmed ftrange and incredible things fhould be performed by 
that child. “ Sidney. 

A Jooihfayer bids you beware the ides of March. Shakrjp. 
He was animated to expert the papacy by die prediction of 
a footbfiyer, that one fhould fuccetd pope Leo, whofe name 
fhould be Adrian, an aged man of mean birth, and of great 
learning and wifdom. Bacon s Henry VII, 

Soo'txness. n.f (from footy.] The quality of being footy; iu- 
liginoufnefs. 

Soo'ty. ad), [from foot.] 

1. Breeding foot. 

By fire of foty coal th’ alchymift turns 
Metals to gold. Milton. 

2 . Confiding of foot; fuliginous. 

There may be fome chymical way fo to defecate this oil, 
that it fhall not fpend into a footy matter. Wilkins. 

s. Black ; dark ; du(ky. 

All the grifly legions that troop 
Under the foty flag of Acheron ; 

Harpies and hydras and all monflrous forms. Milton. 

Swift on his Jooty pinions flits the gnome. 

And in a vapour reach'd the gloomy dome. Pope. 

Sop. a. f. [pop, Saxon ; Jopa, Spanifh ; Jbppc, Dutch.] 

i. Any thing fteeped in liquour to be eaten. 

The bounded waters 

Would lift their bofoms higher than the fhores, 

And make a fop of all this folid globe. Shakefpeare. 

Draw, you rogue; for though it be night, yet the moon 
■fhincs: I’ll make a fop o’th’ mocnfhine of you. Shakefpeare. 

Scps in wine, quantity for quantity, inebriate more than 
wine of itfelf. Bacon s Batural Hijlory. 

The prudent Sibyl had before prepar’d 
A fop , in honey fteep’d, to charm the guard. 

Which mix’d with powerful drugs, fhe call before 
His greedy grinning jaws, juft op’d to roar. Dryden. 

Ill nature is not to lie cured with a fop ; but quarrellome 
men, as well as quarrelfomc curs, arc worfc for fair ufage. 

L’ hiJi range. 

2* Any thing given to pacify, from the fop given to Cerberus. 

To Cerberus they give a fop. 

His tripplc barking mouth to flop. Swift. 

To Sop. v. a. To fteep in liquour. 

Sope. n.f [See Soap.] 

Soph. k. f. [from Jophijta , Latin ] A young man who has been 
two years at the univerfity. 

Three Cambridge fophs, and three pert templars came. 
The fame their talents, and their tartes the fame; 

Each prompt to query, anfwcr and debate, 

And fmit with love of poefy and prate. Pope's Dunciad. 

So'PHl. 7i. f [Pcrfian.] The emperor of Perfia. 

By this feimitar 

That flew the fopbi and a Pcrfian prince. Shakefpeare. 
A fig for the fultan and fopbi. Congreve. 

Sophism? n.f [fophifma, Latin.] A fallacious argument; an 
unfound fubtiltv; a fallacy. 

When a falfc argument puts on the appearance of a true 
one, then it is properly called a Jophifm or fallacy. Watts. 

So'phist. n.f. [ fopbi ft a, Latin.] A profeflor of philofophy. 
The court of Crcefus is faid to have been much retorted by 
the jophfls of Greece in the happy beginning of his reign. Tan. 

So'PHiSTER. n.f. [fcpbiftc, trench; fopbi/la, Latin.] _ 

x. A difputant fallacioufly fubtle; an artful but infidious logi- 

A fubtle traitor needs no fcphifler. Shakefpeare s Plen. \ I. 
If a heathen philofopher bring arguments fiom rcafon, 
which none of our atheiftical JopbiJlers can confute, for the 
immortality of the foul, I hope they will fo weigh the con- 
fcqucnces, as neither to talk, nor live, as if there was no fuch 

Denham. 


thing. 


Not all the fubtle objections of fophiflers and rabbies, againft 
the gofpel, fo much prejudiced the reception of it, as the re¬ 
proach of thofe crimes with which they afperfed the aflem- 
blics of chriftians. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. A profeflor of philofophy ; a fophift. 1 his fenfe is antiqua¬ 
ted. . 

Alcidimus the fopbijler hath many arguments to prove, that 
voluntary and cxtcmporal far cxcelieth premeditated fpeech. 

1 Hooker. 

Sophistical. adj. [ fophifUque, Fr. from fopbift.] Faliaci- 
oufly fubtle ; logically deceitful. 

Neither know I whether I fhould prefer for madnefs, ant 
fotbijlieal ccuv.cn. gc, that the fame body of Clirift fhould he 
in a thoufand places at once of thb fublunary woild. Hall. 

When the ftate of the controvcrfv is well underftood, the 
difficulty will not be great in giving anfwcrs to all his fo- 
phi (Heal cavils. St tiling feet. 

That may feem a demonftration for the prefent, which to 
pnftcrity will appear a more fepbflual knot. Mere. 


SOU 


Sophist:cai.lv. adv. [from fphifical] With fa!V 
fubtiltv. ' 

Bolingbroke argues mod fophfic.l'y. $ . f 

ToS Pill stic ATE. v. a. \ Jot hijtiquer, Fr from fophift ] /' 

adulterate; tocorrupt with foinething fpurious. J 0 

If the pallions of the mind be ftrong, they eafilv fophifli cate 
the underftanding, they make it apt to believe upon every i; L . n 
der warrant, and to imagine infallible truth, where fcarceanir 
probable lhcw appeareth. Hooker 

Here’s three of us a:c foplifti ated. Shake/',. • ? ' ' 

Divers experiments fuccceded not, becaufe they were at 
one time tried with genuine materials, and at another time 
with /opnijlicatcd ones. 

The only perfons amongft the heathens, who fopbiOic '.I'd 
nature and philofophy, were the Stoicks; who affirmed a f 4 . 
tal, unchangeable concatenation of caufes, reaching even tlJ 
the elicite ads of man’s will. South’s Sertr.cn 

Yet the rich cullies may their boafling f t aie; 

They purchafe but jop ifticated ware: 

’Tis prodigality tnat buvs deceit. 

Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden 

lire eye hath its coats and humours tranfparent and colour? 
lefs, left it fhould tinge and fopbijiicate the light that it lets in 
by a natural jaundice. Hectn. 

Sophisticate .part. adj. [from the verb,] Adulterate; not 
genuine. 

Since then a great part of our fcientifical treafurc is mod 
likely to be adulterate, though all bears the image and fijpcr- 
fcription of truth ; the only way to know what is tophi,:.ecu 
anti what is not fo, is to bnng all to the examen of the touch- 
ftone. Clanviiie. 

So truth, when only one fupply’d the Hate, 

Grew fcarce and dear, and yet fophificate. Dryden. 

Sophistication. n.J\ [jophi/ticati.n, Fr. from foplifti. i,u.j 

Adulteration; not genuinenefs. 

Sopbiftication is the ad of counterfeiting or adulterating stiv 
thing with what is not fo good, for the fake of unlawful 
gain. fyimy, 

The drugs and fimples fold in (hops, generally are adulte¬ 
rated by the fraudulent avarice of the fellers, efpecially if the 
precioufnefs may make their fophiftica ion very beneficial. Eft. 

BTides cafy fubmifllon to jophijiicav.on- of fenfe, we haie in¬ 
ability to prevent the mifearriages of our junior reafons 0# ■>. 
Sophistica'tor. n.f. [from jcphificate] Adulterator; one 
that makes things not genuine. 

Sophistry, n.f. [fro mfophift.] Fallacious ratiocination. 

His fphifry prevailed ; his father believed. Sidney. 

T hefe men have obfeured and confounded the natures of 
things, by their falfe principles and wretched foihifiry ; tho’ 
an adt be never fo finful, they will ftrip it of its guilt. Siut\ 
ToS'oporate. v. n. \_foporo, Latin J To layafleep. Pact. 
Sopori'ferous. adj. [jo; or and fero.] Produdive of fleep; 
caufing fleep; narcotick; opiate ; dormitive; fomniferous; 
anodyne; fleepy. 

The particular ingredients of thofe magical ointments are 
opiate and foporiferous ; tor anointing of the forehead, neek, 
feet, and back-bone, procures dead fleeps. Bean. 

While the whole operation was performing, I lay in a pro¬ 
found fleep, by the force of that Joporifterous medicine mfuled 
into my liquor. Gulliver > Tom. 

Sopor i’ferousness. n.f. [fro m fporiferous.] '1 he quality of 
caufing flee;.'. 

Sopori'fick. adj. [fopor and facia.] Caufing fleep; opi-te; 
narcotick. _ . 

The colour and tafte of opium arc, as well as its JoMnfiee 
or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on its primary 
qualities. . . 

So'pper. n.f. [from fop.] One that fteeps any thing in 
So'rbile. adj. [from jerbeo, Latin.] That may be drunk or 
flipped. .... 

Sorbi'tion. n.f. [ftorbitio, Latin.] The ad of drinkingo 
flipping. . 

Sorbs, n.f. [forbuni, Lar.] The berries of the forb or fcrvice- 

tree. . , a 

So'rcerer. n.f. [forcier, French; fortiarius, low Latin.J 
conjurer; an enchanter; a magician. 

Thev fay this town is full of cozenage, 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 

Drug-working freere>s that change the mind, 

Souhkiliing witches that deform the body, , 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. 

The weaknefs of the power of witches upon kings an • 
piftrates may beaferihed to the weaknefs of idiaginaiion i 
it is hard for a witch or a forarer to put on a hehet that i 
can hurt fuch. Bacon's Natural Hf*}- 

He flaw a fable force e arife. 

All fludden gorgon's hifs and dragon’s glare, r> ;7 . 

And ten horn’d fiends. , t ;, e 

The Egyptian forccrc-s contended with Moles; • 
wonders which Mofes wrought did fo tar traidccn> - 
of magicians, as made them ccnfcfs it was the 

Sc/RCUn-^ 
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Je*RCERESS. n.f [Female oi forcerer.] A female magician ; 

an enchant refs. . . cl r to. 

Brin<* forth that forcerefs condemn d to burn. . Shakejp. 

Divers witches and forcerejfes have fed upon man s fiefh, to 
aid their imagination with high and foul vapours. Bacon. 

The fnaky forcerefs that fat 
Tuft by hell-gate, and kept the fatal key, 

Ris’n, and with hideous outcry rufh’d between. Milton. 

How cunningly theforcerefs difplays _ 

Her own tranflgreffions, to upbraid me, mine. Milton. 

So'rcery. n.f. Magick; enchantment; conjuration; witch¬ 
craft; charms. 

This witch Sycorax, 

For miflehiefs manifold, and forceries terrible, 

Was banifil’d. , Shakefpeare 

Adders wifdom I have learn’d 

To fence my car againft thy forceries. Milton. 

Atteon has long tradls of rich foil; but had the misfor¬ 
tune in his youth to fall under the power of forcery. Tatler. 

Soxd. n.f. [from fward.] Turf; grafly ground. 

This is the prettieft low-born lafs ct.at ever ran on the 
arcen Joid. Shakefpeare's lVinter’s Tate. 

C An altar of grafly ford. Milton. 

SARDES, n.f. [Latin.] Foulnefs ; dregs. 

'fhe fea walhcs off the foil and forties wherein mineral mof- 
fes were involved and concealed, and thereby renders them 
more conlpicuous. Wwdward. 

So'rdet. ) n.f. jourdtne, French; fordina, Italian.] A fmall 

So'rdine. J pipe put into the mouth of a trumpet to make it 
found lower or fhriller. Bailey. 

So'((DID. adj. [ fordidus, Latin.] 

1. Foul; grofs; filthy; dirty. » 

There Charon (lands 
A fordid god, down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard defcends, uncomb’d, unclean. Dryden. 

2. [Sordide, French.] Intellectually dirty ; mean ; vile; bafe. 

It is ftrange fince the priefts office heretofore was always 
fplendid, that it is now looked upon as a piece of religion, 
to make it low and fordid. South's Sermons. 

3. [Sordide, French.] Covetous; niggardly. 

He may be old, 

And yet not fordid, who refufes gold. Denham. 

It one fhould ceafe to be generous and charitable, becaufe 
another is fordid and ungrateful, it would be much in the 
power of vice to extinguifh chriftian virtues. L’Ef range. 

Sordidly, adv. [fromfordid.] Meanly ; poorly ; covetoufly ; 

So'rdidness. n.f [from fordid.] 

1. Meannels; bafenefs. 

I omit the madnefles of Caligula’s delights, and the exe¬ 
crable fordidnefs of thofe of Tiberius. Cowley. 

2. Naftinefs; not neatnefs. 

Providence deters people from fluttilhnefs and fordidnefs, 
and provokes them to dcanlincfs. Ray. 

Sore. n.j. [pap, Saxon ; faur, Danifli.] A place tender and 
painful; a place excoriated; an ulcer. It is not ufed of a 
wound, but of a breach of continuity, either long continued 
or from internal caufc: to be a fore, there muft be an exco¬ 
riation ; a tumour or bruife is not called a fore before fome 
difruption happen. 

Let us hence provide 

A falve for arty fore that may betide. Shakefpeare's Hen. VI. 

It is a bad exchange to wound a man’s own confluence, to 
Clive flat t fores King Charles. 

Keceipts abound; but fearching all thy ftore. 

The beft is ftill at hand to launce the fore. 

And cut the head; for till the core be found 
I he fee ret vice is fed and gathers ground. Dryden. 

J^fe all feftring fores her councils heal, 
iiv.h time or lias difeios’d, or fhall reveal. Dryden. 
Lice and flics, which have a mod wonderful inftind to find 
out convemcnt places for the hatching and nourifliment of their 

Sore !'/ 7 r T® u P 0 "/' r "' Bmtky. 

aoRE. adj. [from the noun.] J 

J- I ender to the touch. 

. We can ne cr be Cure, 

" hether we pain or not endure; 

And juft fl> far are fore and griev’d, 

W y hii 1 o/ anCy fL S Jf IiCV ’ d T, Hudibras. 

Wi n. 1 j^ ° f batt,e > wbjle our wounds arc green, 
by fhould we tempt the doubtful dye again. Dryden 

iSf a n S bt anfwcr of the phyfician to “his patient, ^that 
ST’f r h '’;\ m0rc of wine 

fore of firing y °' ,rfight ’ 600,1; but if ll«ploa- 

naught. S b t0 y ° U than that of dfi "king, wine is 

2 - T 5 J? d ' r in the mind; eafily vexed. L ° cke ' 

to m* 1 C and hatre<1 are ver y frcttin B and vexatious; and ant 

■ tSeaffId?o ndS/? i7c an i d U ? Cafy; buthc that can mode- 
ftedions will find eafe in his mind. Tillotfan 

So m g K y ° Ur friends ’ and if y°nr friends ar c for J 
So much the better, you may laugh the more. ' 


rate 
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3. Violent with pain ; afflidively vehement. See Sore, adverb. 

Threefcore and ten I can remember well. 

Within the volume of which time I’ve feen 
Hours dreadful, and things ftrange; but thisJorc night 
Hath trifled former knowings. Shakefpeare. 

I will perfeverc in my courfc of loyalty, though the conflict 
be fore between that and my blood. Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

My loins are filled with a fore difeafe; and there is no whole 
part in my body. Common Piaycr. 

Sore hath been their fight, 

As likelieft was, when two fuch foee met arm’d. Milton. 

Gentle lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have; 

After this day's travel fore 

Sweet reft feize thee evermore Milton. 

They are determin'd to live up to the holy rule, though 
fore evils and great temporal inconveniencies fhould attend the 
•difehargeof their duty. Aiterbury. 

4. Criminal. Out of ufe. 

To lapfe in fullnefs 

Is ftrer than to lie for need; and fallhood 

Is worfe in kings than beggars. Shakefpeare's CymLelirc. 

5. [From faur, French.] 

The buck is called the firft year a fawn; the ftcond, a 
pricket; the third, aforcl; and the fourth year, a fore. Shak. 

Sore. adv. [This the etymologifts derive from Jeer, Dutch; but 
Jeer means only ail intenfenefs of any thing; J'ore alnioft al¬ 
ways includes pain ] With painful or dangerous vehemence; 
a very painful degree; with afflictive violence or pertinacity. 
It is now little ufed. 

Thine arrows flick faft in me, and thy hand preffcth nie 
fore. Common Prayer. 

The knight, then lightly leaping to the prey, 

W'ith mortal fled him fmote again fo /ore, 

That headlefs his unweildy body' lay. Fairy Sjuecn. 

He this and that, and each man’s blow 
Doth eye, defend, and fhift, being laid to fore. Daniel. 

Though iron hew and mangle fore. 

Would wounds and bruifes honour more. Hud'hras. 

Diftruft fhook fore their minds. Milton. 

So that Palamon were wounded fore, 

Arcite was hurt as much. Dryden's Knights Tale. 

S«/7-figh’d the knight, who this long fermon heard : 

At length, confidering all, his heart lie chear’d. Dryden. 

How, Didius, fhall a Roman fore repuls’d 
Greet your arrival to this diffant ifle ? 

How bid you welcome to thefe fhatter’d legions ? A. Philips. 

So rehon. In.f. [Irifh and Scottifh.] A kind of arbitrary 

Sorn. J cxadlion or fervile tenure, formerly’ in Scot¬ 
land, as likewife in Ireland ; whenever a chieftan had a mind 
to revel, he came down among the tenants with his followers, 
by way of contempt called in thp lowlands giliwitfitts, and liv¬ 
ed on free quarters; fo that ever fince, when a perfon obtrudes 
himfclf upon another, flays at his houfe, and hansrs upon him 
for bed and board, he is faid to forn, or be a Jorncr. Macbean. 

They'exadt upon them all kind of fervices; yea, and the 
very wild exa‘lions, coignic, liverv, and fort ban ; by which 
they poll and utterly undo the poor tenants and freeholders 
under them. Spenfer’sIreland. 

oO rel. n.f. [Diminutive offore.] 

The buck is called the firft year a fawn; the fecond, a 
pricket; the third, a fir* ShA/fart. 

So rely. adv. [from /ere.] 

1. V ith a great degree of pain or diftrefs. 

Here’s the fraell of the b!ood ftill; all the perfumes of Ara¬ 
bia will not fweeten this little hand. Oh! oh ! oh !—What 
a ugh is there r the heart is J'orely overciiarged. Shakefpeare. 

1 he warrior train, 

o -uJu 0Ug L moft Werc f are/ y wounded, none were flain. Dryden. 

2. With vehemence dangerous or afflidtivc. 

I have done ill. 

Of which I do accufe myfelffo forely, 

n, 7 hat 1 wil > c”j°y n o more. Shakcjheare. 

> renkss. n.f [from fore.] Tendernefs of a hurt. 

He that, whilft thz forenefs of his late pangs of confidence re¬ 
mains, finds himfelf a little indifpofed for fin, prefcntly con- 
cludcs repentance hath had its perfedt work. Decay of Piety 

I ff c u >0t bcga V° fvve11 ’ and the P ain affwaged, 'though it 
left fuch a frenefs, that I could hardly fuffer the dcath^f 

SO whJrp S ’ n '^ Pro P erl y a n heap. An ar^ment 

where one propoi.tion is accumulated on another. 

Lhryfippus the Stoick invented a kind of argument enn 

of aheap m ° rC than thrce propofitions, which is^lled/^,'^, 

on f^:* S W ? Cn J vc [ al midd >« terms are chofen to fanned 
" n . hef flicceffively in feveral propofitions, till the laft 
all mfn^^ ,on conn ecis its predicate with the firft fubjedf. Thus 
TptZh f I ' 1 ' f ° UlS ° ftan UnC3fyi nneafyfoul 
c h : mfclrai nw 10 b0 fw 

2 . p lV > tts s Logick. 
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Soro'iuCidE. n.f. [ foror and cado.] The murder of a After. 

Sorrage. n.J. The blades of green wheat or bailey. D'ttt. 

So'rrance. n.f. [In farriery.] Any difeafe or fore in horfes. 

Di 5 l. 

So'rrf.l. n f. [j-ujie, Saxon ; fore! , French ] This plant agrees 
with the dock in all its characters, and only differs in having 
an acid tafte. Miller. 

Of all roots of herbs the root of forrel goeth the fartheft into 
the earth. It is a cold and acid herb that loveth the earth, and 
is not much drawn by the fun. Bacon. 

Acid auftcre vegetables contradt and flrengthen the fibres, 
as all kinds of forrel, the virtues of which lie in acid aftringent 
fait, a fovercign antidote againft the putrefeent bilious alkali. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

So'rRily. adv. [from firry.] Meanly; poorly; defpicably ; 
wretchedly ; pitiably. 

Thy pipe, O Pan, Ihall help though I fing fiorrih. Sidney. 

So'rriness. n.f. [from Jorry] Meannefs; wreichednefs; pi- 
tiablenefs; defpicablcnefs. 

So'rrow. n.f. [forg, Danilh.] Grief; pain for fomething 
paft; fadnefs; mourning. Sorrow is not commonly underftood 
as the efFeCt of prefent evil, but of loft good. 

Sorrow is uneafinefs in the mind, upon the thought of a 
good loft, which might have been enjoyed longer; or the 
ienfe of a prefent evil. Locke. 

Sorrow c n thee, and all the pack of you; 

^ hat triumph thus upon my mifery ! 

A world of woe and farrow. 

Some other hour I will to tears allow; 

Rut having you, can fhow no fi<row now. 

To SoRkow. v.n. [ faurgan, Gothick; j-opjian, Sax.] 
.grieve; to be fad ; to be dejeCted. 

The miferable change, now at my end. 

Lament, nor farrow at. Sbaktfp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Wherc-cver furrow is relief wou’d be, 

If you do fi.rrow at my grief in love. 

By giving love, your fonow and my grief 
Were both extermin’d. Shakefpeare. 

Now I rejoice, not that ye were made forry, but that ye 
farrowed to repentance. 2 Cor. vii. 9. 

1 neither fear to die nor defire to live; and having mattered 
all grief in myfelf, I defire no man to firrow for me. Hayw. 

Send them forth, though farrowing , yet in peace. Milton. 

Sad the prince explores 

The neighb’ring main, and farrowing treads the fhores. Pope. 

So'r rowed, adj. [from Jorrow.] Accompanied with forrow. 
Out of ufe. 

Now the publick body, which doth feldom 
Play the rccanter, feeling in itfelf 
A lack of Timon’s aid, hath fenfe withal 
Of its own fall, reftraining aid to Timon ; 

And fends forth us to make their farrowed tender. Shakefp. 

So'rrowful. adj. [Jorrau) and full.] 

1. Sad for fomething patt; mournful; grieving. 

Blefled arc they which have been Jorrowful for all thy 
fcoutges; for they lhall rejoice for thee, when they have feen 
all thy glory. ‘Lob. xiii. 14. 

2. Deep y ferious. Not in ufe. 

Hannah (aid, no, my lord, I am a woman of a forrowful 
fpirit: I have pouied out my foul before the Lord. 1 Sam. 

3. ExpreHing grief; accompanied with grief. 

The things that my foul refufed to touch are as my forrow¬ 
ful meat. job. vi. 7. 

Sorry, adj. [yajuj, Saxon.] 

1. Grieved for fomething part. It it generally ufed of flight or 
cafual mifearriages or vexations, but fometimes of greater 
things. It does not imply any long continuance of grief. 

O, forget 

What we are firry for ourfdves in thee. Timon of Athens. 
The kin< r was Jorry: lieverthelcls for the oath’s fake he 
commanded’ the Baplitt’s head to be given her. Matth. xiv. 9. 
I’m Jorry for thee, friend ; Tis the duke’s pleafurc. Shak. 
We are jorry for the fatire interfperfed in fome of thefe pieces, 
upon a few people, from whom the higheft provocations have 
been received. Swift. 

2 . [From four, filth, Iflandick.] Vile; worthlefs $ vexatious. 

A fait and firry rheum off ends me : 

Lend me thy handkerchief. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

How now, why do you keep alone ? 

Of forrieft fancies your companions making, 

Ufing thofe thoughts, which fliould, indeed, have died 
With them they think on. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

If the union of the parts confift only in reft, it would feem 
that a bag of dull would be of as firm a coniiftence as that of 
marble; and Bajazet’s cage had been but a Jorry prifon. Gtanv. 

Coarfe complexions. 

And cheeks of jorry grain will ferve to ply 
'J he fampler, and to teize the houfewife’s wool. Milton. 
How vain were all the enfigns of his power, that could not 
fu| port him againft one flighting look of a forry flavc! L’Ejl. 
Af this innocent had any relation to his Thebais, the poet 


S O R 

might have found fome Jorry excufe for detaining the reader 

If fuch a flight and forry bufinefs as that could produce one 
organical body, one might reafonably expeft, tha- flow and 
then a dead lump of dough might be leavened into an animal 

Bentlej s Sern.ons 

Sort. n.f. [forte, French.] 

1. A kind ; a fpecies. 

Disfigur’d more than fpirit of happy fort. Milton 

A fubftantial and unafFe&ed piety, not only gives a man a 
credit among the fober and virtuous, but even among the vi¬ 
cious fort of men. Fitktfin. 

Thefe three Jorts of poems Ihould differ in their numbers' 
dcfigjns, and every thought. Waljb 

Endeavouring to make the fignification of fpecifick names 
clear, they make their fpecifick ideas of the forts of fubftanccs 
of a few of thofe Ample ideas found in them. 

2. A manner; a form of being or a&ing. 

Flowers in fuch fort worn, can neither be fmelt nor feen 

well by thofe that wear them. Ifookir. 

That I may laugh at her in equal fo>t 
As file doth laugh at me, and makes my pain her fport. 

Spcnfir's Soun.t. 

Rheum and Shimfliai wrote after this fort. Ezra iv. 8. 
To Adam in what fort lhall 1 appear ? Milton. 

3. A degree of any quality. 

Shakerpeare. I have written the more boldly unto you, in fome fort, as 

Milton. putting you in mind. Rom. xv. 15. 

I lhall not be wholly without praife, if in fome fort 1 have 
Dryden. copied his ftile. Dryden. 

To 4. A clafs, or order of perfons. 

The one being a thing that belongeth generally unto all, 
the other, fuch as none but the wifer and more judicious firt 
can perform. Hooker. 

I have bought 

Golden opinions from all Jorts of people. Shakefpeare. 

Hofpitality to the better Jort, and charity to the poor, two 
virtues that are never exercifed fo well as when they accompa¬ 
ny each other. Atterbwy's Sermons. 

5. A company ; a knot of people. 

Mine eyes are full of tears : I cannot fee; 

And yet fait water blinds them not fo much. 

But they can fee a fort of traitors here. Shakefpeare. 

6. Rank; condition above the vulgar. 

Is fignior Montanto returned from the wars ?—I know none 

of that name, lady ; there was none fuch in the army of any 
fort. Shakefpeare's Much ado about Botvin*. 

7. [Sort, Ft. fortes, Latin.] A lot. Out of ufe. 

Make a lott’ry, 

And by decree, let blockilh Ajax 
Draw the fort to fight with Hector. 

8. A pair ; a fet. 

The firft fort by their own fuggeftion fell, 

To Sort. v.a. [Sortiri, Lat. ajfirthe, Italian.] 

1. To feparate into diftiwft and proper claffes. 

Thefe they fitted into their feveral times and places; fome 

to begin the fervice of God with, and fome to end; fome to 
be interlac’d between the divine readings of the law and pro¬ 
phets. Hooker. 

I come to thee for charitable licence, 

To fort our nobles from our common men. Shakcfptart. 
A piece of cloth made of white and black threads though 
the whole appear neither white nor black, but grey; yet each 
remains what it was before, if the threads were pulled afunder, 
and forted each colour by itfelf. Style. 

Shell-filh have been, by fome of the ancients, compare 
and forted with the infefls. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

With this defire, lhe hath a native might 
To find out ev’ry truth, if lhe had time; 

Th’ innumerable effeifts to fort aright, . 

And by degrees from caufc to caufe to climb. Davies- 
The number of fimple ideas, that make the nominal e ence 
of the loweft fpecies, or firft porting of individuals, depery 
on the mind of man. j 

The rays which differ in refrangibility may be parte a 
forted from one another, and that either by refra&ion, or ) 

reflexion. *«««•< <*“*• 

But grant that aflions beft difeover man. 

Take the mod ftrong and fort them as you can; 

The few that glare, each character mult mark : 

You balance not the many in the dark. 

2. To reduce to order from a ftate of confufion. 

Let me not be light; 

For a light wife doth make a heavy hulband ; 

And never be Baffanio fo from me; v • 

But God fort all! Shakefpeare's Merch. of VW- 

3. To conjoin; to put together in diftribution. 

For, when lhe forts things prefent with things pal > 

And thereby things to come doth oft forefec ; 

When lhe doth doubt at firft, and chufe at tuft, 

Thefe aifts her own, without her body be. ^ 


Shakefpeare. 

Milton. 


Pipe. 


Davies- 

To 
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SOT 

, To cull; to chufe; to feledh 

Send his mother to his father’s houfe. 

That he may fort her out a worthy fpoufe. Chapman. 

To Sort. v.n. . 

1 To be joined with others of the fame fpecies. 

Nor do metals only firt and herd with metals in the earth, 
and minerals with minerals; but both in common together. 

Woodward. 

2. Toconfort; to join. , 

The illiberality of parents towards their children, makes 
them bafe and fort with any company. Bacon, 

o. Tofuit; to fit. 

A man cannot fpcak to a fon but as a father ; whereas a 
friend may fpeak as the cafe requires, and not as it forteth 
with the perfon. Bacon. 

They are happy whofe natures fort with their vocations. 

Bacon. 

Among unequals, what fociety 

Can fort, what harmony, or true delight ? 

Which muft be mutual, in proportion due, 

Giv’n, and receiv’d. Miltons Paradife Lofi. 

The Creator calling forth by name 
His mighty angels, gave them feveral charge, 

As forted beft with prefent things. Milton's Paradife Lofi. 

Fordiff’rent ftiles with different fubjcdlsyW, 

As feveral garbs with country, town, and court. Pope. 

4. To terminate; to iffue. 

It forted not to any fight of importance, but to a retreat. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 

5. To have fuccefs. 

The flips of their vines have been brought into Spain, but 
they have not forted to the fame purpofe as in their native 
country. Abbot's Dcfcription of the World. 

It was tried in a blown bladder, whereunto flelh and a 
flower were put, and it forted not; for dry bladders will not 
blow, and new bladders further putrefa&ion. Bacon, 

b. To fall out. [from fort, a lot, or Jortir, to iffue, French.] 
And fo far am I glad it did to fort. 

As this their jangling I efteem a fport. Shakefpeare. 

Princes cannot gather this fruit, except they raife fome per¬ 
fons to be companions; which many times forteth to incon¬ 
venience. Bacon. 

So'rtal. adj. A word formed by Locke, but not yet received. 
As things are ranked under names, into forts or fpecies only 
as they agree to certain abftraft ideas, the effence of each fort 
comes to be nothing but that idea which the fortal , if I may 
fo call it from fort, as I do general from genus, name ftands 
I°r. Locke. 

So'rtance. n. f. [from fort.] Suitablenefs; agreement. 

I have received 

New dated letters from Northumberland, 

Their cold intent, thus : 

Here doth he wifh his perfon, with fuch power 
As might hold foitance with his quality. 

The which he could not levy. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
Sortilege, n.f. [fortHege, Fr.fortilcgium, Latin.] The adl 
or practice of drawing lots. 

So'riment. n.f. [from Jort.] 

1. The a<ft of forting; diftribution. 

2. A parcel forted or diftributed. 

T0S0 s. v. n. [A cant word.] To fit lazily on a chair ; to fall 
at once into a chair. 

The winter tky began to frown. 

Poor Stella muft pack off to town; 

From wholefome exercife and air, 

I’o faffing in an cafy chair. Swift. 

Sot. n.f [j-oe, Saxon; fit, French; fit, Dutch.] 

A blockhead; a dull ignorant ftupid fellow ; a dolt. 

Of Glo’fter’s treachery. 

And of the loyal fervice of his fon, 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me Jot-, 

And to!d me I had turn’d the wrong fide out. Shakefpeare. 

1 his by his tongue being made his miftrefs’ picture. 

And then a mind put in’t, either our bracks 

Were crackt of kitchen trulls, or his dcfcription 

Prov d us unfpeaking/,/,. Shakefpeare. 

I ell him that no hiftory or antiquity can match his con¬ 
duct; and prelent y th 0 fit, becaufe he knows neither hiftory 
nor am.qu.ty, (hall begin to meafure himfelf by himfelf, which 

, A A UrC C W 7 u f0r , h ‘ n0t t0 fal1 ftl0rt - S ° Uth ' S S ‘ rm ™- 
' A wretch ftupified by drinking. 

Every fign 

That calls the ftaring fats to nafty wine. Rofiommon. 

. A furly ill-bred lord, 

1 hat chides and fnaps her up at every word : 

A brutal/rf; who while (he holds his head. 

To SoT U Vr n T Cn rt filth r bedaU u i hen "P tial bed ‘ Granville. 
v -oT.v.a. loltupify; tobefot. 

T , Pox on his loyalty! 

(hate to fee a brave bold fellow fitted. 

Made four and fenfelefs, turn'd to whey by love: 

‘veling hero, fit for a romance. Dryden's Span. Friar. 


Dryden. 
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The potion 

Turns his brain and ftupifies his mind; 

The Jotted moon-calf gapes. 

To Sot. v. n. To tipple to ltupidity. 

So’ttish. adj. [from fit.] 

1. Dull; ftupid ftcnfelcfs; infatuate; doltifli. 

All’s but naught : 

Patience is fittifh, and impatience docs 
Become a dog that’s mad. Shakefpeare's Ant. ana C.eopatra 
Upon the report of his approach, more than half fell away 
and difperfed; the refidue, being more defperate or mor ofott jh, 
did abide in the field, of whom many were (lain. Hayward. 

He gain’d a king 

Ahaz his fittijh conqueror. Milton. 

’Tis fittijh to offer at things that cannot be brought about. 

L' Efi range. 

How ignorant are fittijh pretenders to aftrology. Swift. 

2. Dull with intemperance. 

So / ttishly. adv. [from fittijh.] Stupidly; dully; fenfe- 
lefsly. 

Northumberland fittifoly mad with over great fortune, pro¬ 
cured the King by his letters patent under the great leal, to 
appoint the lady Jane to lucceed him in the inheritance ot 
the crown. Hayward. 

Atheifm is impudent in pretending to philofophy, and lu- 
perftition filtijhly ignorant in fancying that the knowledge of 
nature tends to irreligion. Glanvil'e. 

So fittijhly to lofe the pureft pleafures and comforts of this 
world, and forego the expectation of immortality in another; 
and fo defperately to run the rifk of dwelling with everlafting 
burnings, plainly difeovers itfelf to be the moil pernicious 
folly and deplorable madnels in the world. Bentley. 

So'ttishness. n.f [from fittijh.] Dullnefs ; ftupidity; m- 
fenfibility. 

Few confider what a degree of fittifhncfs and confirmed ig¬ 
norance men may fin ihemfclves into. South's Sermons. 

No fober temperate perfon can look with any complacency 
upon the drunkennefs and fttifhnefs of his neighbour. South. 

The firft part of the text, the folly and fottijknefs of Atheifm, 
will come home to their cafe; fince they make fuch a noify 
pretence to wit and fagacity. Bentley's Sermons. 

So'vereign. adj. [ fouverain , French; fovrano, Spanifh.] 

1. Supreme in power; having no fuperiour. 

As teaching bringeth us to know that God is our fupreme 
truth ; fo prayer teftifieth that we acknowledge him our five- 
reign good. Hooker. 

You, my fivere'gn lady, 

Caufelefs have laid difgraces on my head. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

None of us who now thy grace implore. 

But held the rank of fivereign queen before. 

Till giddy chance, whofe malice never bears 
That mortal blifs fhoukl laft for length of years. 

Call us headlong from our high eftate. Dryden. 

Whether Efau, then, were a valla! to Jacob, and Jacob his 
fivereign prince by birth right, I leave the reader to judge. Locke. 

2. Supremely efficacious. 

A memorial of their fidelity and zeal, a fivereign preforva- 
tive of God’s people from the venomous infection of hcrefy. 

, Hooker. 

The molt fivereign prefeription in Galen is butempirick; 
and to this prefervatve of no better report than a horfe drench. 

Shakejpeare’s Corioianus. 

Love-wounded Protheus, 

My bofom, as a bed. 

Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly heal’d. 

And thus I fearch it with a fov'reign kifs. Shakefpeare. 

A water we call water of paradife, by that we do to it, 

is made very fivereign for health. Bacon. 

Like the feurn ftarv’d men did draw 
From parboil’d (hoes and boots, and all the reft 
Which were with any fivereign fatnefs bleft. Donne. 

Be cool, my friend, and hear my mufe difpenfe 
Some fivereign comforts drawn from common fenfe. 

Sovereign, n.f. Supreme lord. 

O, let my fivereign turn away his face, 

And bid his ears a little while be deaf. Shakefpeare. 

By mv fivereign, and his fate, 1 fwear, 

Renown d for faith in peace, for force In war, 
t OR our alliance other lands defir’d. Dr-'den 

So vereignly. [from fivereign.] Supremely; h/ the 
nighelt degree. 

He was fovereignly lovely in himfelf. Bovle 

S °eft E Hace N 7 ' n ' J ' U" lvtrai ” t ‘> French.] Supremacy; hifh- 
elt place; fupreme power; higheft degree of excellence. 

Give me pardon. 

That I, your vaflal, have employed and pain’d 
Your unknown fovereignty. o,, r . 

H Wy were Engla/d, ’wou.d *i, v ; rtuou! 

ake on his grace the fov'reignty thereof. ? Shakefi.tare. 

•ficcrs over" rh WS Unt ° 3 PC ^ p e ’ to * n ftftute magiftrates and of- 
ccts over them; to pumlh and pardon malefactors; to have 

Che 
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Sbakefpeare. 
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^ j ■ . .Vi 

A familiar appellation cxprclEng the qualities of the mind. 
Three wenches where I flood, cry’dt 
“ Alas, good foul!” Sbakefpeare's Julius Cesfar. 

This is a poor mad foul ; and fhe lays up and down the 
town, that her eldeft fon is like you. Sbakefp. Hen IV. 
The poor foul fat linging by a fycamore tree. 

Sing all a green willow: 

Her hand on her bql'm, her head on her knee. Sbakefp. 
Unenlargcd fouls are difgufted with the wonders of the mi- 
crofcope, difeovering animals whicli equal not a peppercorn. 

Watts. 

Human being. 

'1 he moral is the cafe of every foul of us. L'EJlrange. 
Keep the poor foul no longer in fufpenfe, 

Your change is fuch as does not need defence. Dryden. 
It is a republick; there are in it a hundred burgeois, and 
about a thoufand fouls. Addifn’s Italy. 

My Bate of health none care to learn ; 

My life is here no foul s concern. Swift. 



s o u 

the foie authority of making war ahd peace, are the true 
marks ol fwereigvty. ~ Dirties. 

A mighty hunter thence he Ihall he flil'd 
Beiorc the Lord ; as in defpitc of heav’n, 

Or from heav n, claiming teeond fosfregnty, Milton. 

Nothing does fo gratify a haughty humour, as this piece 
of ufurped Jovereignty over our brethren. Govern, cf the Tongue. 

J ove’s own tree, 

I hat holds the woods in awful fov'reignty. 

Requires a depth of lodging in the ground; 

High as his t pmoft boughs to heav’n afeend, 

bo low his roots to hell’s dominion tend. Dryden. 

1 well forefee, whene’er thy fuit I grant, 

That 1 my much lov’d fov'rcigniy fhall want, 

And her new beauty may thy heart invade. Dryden. 

I.et us above all things pofTefs our fouls with awful appre- 
hcnfions of the majefly and fovereignty of God. Rogers. 

Alexander’s Grecian colonies in the Indies were almoft ex¬ 
terminated by Sandrocottus; Scleucus recovered the fovereignty 
in feme degree, but was forced to abandon to him the coun¬ 
try along the Indus. Arluthnot on Coins. 

Sough. rt.J. [from /sat, French.] A fubterraneous drain. 

V et could not fuch mines, wit 1 out great pains, and charges, 

if at all, be wrought; ti e delfs would be fo flown with wa¬ 
ters, it being rmpofliblc to make any addits or fougbs to drain 
them, that no gins or machines could fufficc to lay and keep 
them dry. Kay on jfr e Creation. 

Another of like fort, was found in finking a fough -pit at 
Haigh in Lancaffiire. Woodward. 

1 he preterite and participle pad*, of feet. 

I am fought of them that afked not for me : I am found of 
them that fought me not. Ifo. Ixv. i. 

7 he works of the Lord arc great, fought out of all them 
that have pleafure therein. ° PfatcxX.i. 

S.)i L. n.f [papcl, Sax. fad, Dan. fual, Iflandick ; fid, Dutch.] 

1. The immaterial and immortal fpirit of man. 

V hen death was overcome, he opened heaven as well to 

the beheving'Cientiles as Jews: heaven till then was no recep¬ 
tacle to the fouls of either. Hooker. 

L ie, he, unreverent tongue ! to call her bad, 

Whofif Ibv’reignty fo oft thou haft preferr’d 

W;th twenty thoufand foul- confirming oaths. Sbakefpeare. 

Perhaps, for want of food, the foul may pine; 

But that were ft range, fince all things bad and good; 

Since all God’s creatures, mortal and divins; 

Since God himfelf is her eternal food. Davies. 

He remembered them of the promifes, feals and oaths, which 
by publick authority had pafied for concluding this marriage, 
that thefe being religious bonds betwixt God and their fouls, 
could not by any politick aft of Hate be dfffolved. Hayward. 

Eloquence the foul, fohg charms the fenfe. Alilton. 

2. Vital principle. 

They fay this town is full of cozenage, 

Drug-working fnrccrcrs that change the mind ; 

&7.v/-killing witches that deform the body ; 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. Sbakefpeare. 

1 heu almoft mak’ft me waver in my faith. 

To hold opinion w ith Pythagoras, 

7 hat fouls of animals infufc themfelves 

Into the trunks of men. Sbakefp. Mercb. of Venice. 

Thou fun, of this great world both eye and foul. Milton. 

Join voices all ye livingyWx/ ye birds. 

That ftnging up to heav’n-gate afeend, 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praife. Milton. 
In common difeourfe and writing, we leave out the words 
vegetative, fenfttive, and rational ; and make the word foul 
fer.'e for all thefe principles. Watts. 

j. Spirit; cffencc; quinteflence; principal part. 

He has the very foul of bounty. Sbakefpeare. 

Charity the foul of all the reft. Alilton. 

/. Interiour power. 

There is fome foul of goodnefs in things evil 
Would men obfcrvingly diftil it out. 


AUltm. 


Drydi 




Drydt 


en. 


sou 

7. Aclive power. 

Larth, air and Teas, through empty fpace would row! 
And heav’n would fly before the driving foul. j 

8. Spirit; fire; grandeur of mind. 

9. Intelligent being in general. 

Every foul in heav’n Ihall bend the knee. M;r, 

Sou'led. adj. [from ful.] burniflicd with mind. 

Griping, and ftill tenacious of thy hold, 

Wou’d’ft thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely foul'd 
Sbou’d give the prizes they had gain’d before. Di-yden 
Sou'Ll. ess. adj. [from foul] Mean; low; fpiritlefs. . ‘ 
Slave, foul/cfs villain, dog, O rarely bafe! SbakcL art 
Sou'lshot. n.f [foul and foot.] Something paid fora lbul's re" 
quiem among the Romanifts. 

In the Saxon times there was a funeral duty to be paid 
called petunia fepulchralss Id fymbolum animat, and a Saxon /L/’ 

Jhot. Wfi'tPamon. 

Sound, adj, [juiib, Saxon ] 

1. Healthy; hearty; not morbid ; not difeafed ; not hurt. 

I am fall’n out with my more headier will, 

To take the indifpos’d and fickly fit 
For the found man. ^ Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

He hath a heart as found as a bell, and his tongue is the 
dapper; for what his heart thinks, his tongue fpcaks. Shak. 
He hath received him fafe and fund. Luke xv. 2-. 

We can preferve 

Unhurt our minds, and underftanding foi. nd. 

The king vifits all around. 

Comforts the fick, congratulates the fund-. 

Honours the princely chiefs. 

But Capys, and the reft of founder mind. 

The fatal prefent to the flames defign’d, 

Or to the deep. 

When a word, which originally fignifies any particular ob- 
jed, is attributed to feveral other objects, on account of fomc 
evident reference or relation to the original idea, this is pe¬ 
culiarly called an analogical word; fo a found or healthy pulfe, 
a found digeftion, found fleep, are all fo called, with reference 
to a found and healthy conftitution; but if you fpeak of found 
dodrinc, or found fpcech, this is by W3y of refemblance to 
health, and the words are metaphorical. Watts's logick. 

2. Right; not erroneous. 

Whom although to know be life, and joy to make mention 
of his name; yet our JcundeJ) knowledge is to know that we 
know him not as indeed he is, neither can know him: and 
our fafeft eloquence concerning him is filence. Hooker. 

Let my heart be found in thy ftauitcs, that 1 be not albamed. 

Pfal. cxix. 80. 

The rules are found and ufeful, and may ferve yourdevo- 
tion. lVake. 

3. Stout; ftrong; lufty 

The men are very ftrong and able of body; and therefore 
either give found ftrokes with their clubs wherewith they 
fight, or elfe {hoot ftrong fhots with their bows. Abbot. 

4. Valid ; not failing. 

They referved their titles, tenures, and figniories whole 
and found to themfelves. Spenfor's Ireland. 

5. Faft; hearty. It is applied to fleep. 

New wak’d fro mfounde/l fleep, 

Soft on the flow’ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy fwcat. Alilton's Paradifo Lof. 

Sound, adv. Soundly; heartily; completely faft. 

The meffenger approaching to him fpake, 

But his waftc words return’d to him in vain; 

So found he flept that nought might him awake. Fa. Queen. 
Sound, n.f. [fonde, French.] A Ihallow lea, fuch as may be 
founded. 

The found of Denmark, where fhips pay toll. Camden 
Wake, 

Behold I come, fent from the Stygian found. 

As a dire vapo«r that had deft the ground, 

T’ ingender with the night, and blaft the day. Ben. Johnfsn. 

Him young Thoofa bore, the bright increafe 
Of Phorcys, dreaded in the founds and feas. Pof 

Sound, n.f. [jonde, ¥ r.] A probe, an inftrument ufed by chi- 
rurgeons to feel what is out of reach of the fingers. 

The patient being laid on a table, pafs the fund till it meet 
with fome refiftance. Shat p's Surgery. 

To Sound, v. a. 

1. To fearch with a plummet; to try depth. 

In this fecret there is a gulf, which while we live wc mall 
never found. Hooker. 

You are, Haftings, much too Ihallow 
To found the bottom of the after-times. Sbakefp. Hen. 1 * • 
To try ; to examine. 

Has he never before founded you in thi* bufinefs. Sbakeffcari- 
Invites thefe lords, and thofe he meant to found. Dome. 

Iwasinjeft, _ 

And by that offer meant to found your bread. Dryden. 

I’ve founded my Numidians, man by man, .. r : 

And find ’em ripe for a revolt. Aduifon s Ce.o. 

3 To 
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To Sound. v. n. To try with the founding line. 

The fhipmen deemed that they drew near to fome coun¬ 
try and funded and found it near twenty fathoms. A 3 s xxvii. 
' this we have no more a pofitive diftin <3 notion of. 


Beyond this we have no more a pofitive dutinct notion of, 
infinite fpace than a mariner has of the depth of the fea, where 
having let down a large portion of his founding- line, he reaches 

Locke. 


Ainfworth. 


is 

Locke. 


Tkcf i. 8. 
Alilton. 


no bottom. _ . 

Sound, n.f The cuttle-fifh. 

Sound, n.f [fon. french ; fonus, Latin.] 
j Any thing audible; a noife; that which is perceived by the ear. 
Heaps of huge words uphoarded hidcoufly 
With horrid found, though having little fenfe. 

And thereby wanting due intelligence. 

Have marred the face of goodly poefy. 

And made a monfter of their fantafy. Spenfer. 

Come, fifters, cheer we up his fprights. 

And fhew the beft of our delights; 

I’ll charm the air to give a found. 

While you perform your antick round. Sbakef. Macbeth. 
Dafli a ftone againft a ftone in the bottom of the water, 
and it maketh a found: fo a long pole ftruck upon gravel in 
the bottom of the water, maketh a found. Bacon’s Nat. Hi ft. 

The warlike found of trumpets loud. Alilton. 

Whene’er he fpoke his voice was heard around. 

Loud as a trumpet with a filvcr found Dryden. 

That which is conveyed into the brain by the ear is called 
found-, though, ’till it affeift the perceptive part, it be nothing 
but motion. . Locke. 

3. Mere impty noife oppofed to meaning. 

He contented himfelf with doubtful and general terms, 
which might make no ill found in mens ears. Locke. 

Let us confider this propofuion as to its meaning; for it 
the fenfe and not found that mult be the principle. 

To Sound, v. n. 

1. To make a noife; to emit a noife. 

From you founded out the word of the Lord. 1 

! rumpet once more to found at general doom. even,an. 
That with one blaft through the whole houfe does bound. 
And (lift taught fpeaking-trumpets how to found. Dryden. 

Thither the fiber founding lyres 
Shall call the fmiling loves and young defircs. Pope. 

2, To exhibit by likenefs of found. 

Why do you ftart, and feem to fear 
Things that do found fo fair ? Sbakefpeare 

1 hey being told there was fmall hope of eafe 
To be expedted to their evils from hence, 

Were willing at the firft to give an ear 
To any thing that founded liberty. Ben. Jobnfon's Catiline. 
This relation founds rather like a chymical dream than a 
philofophical truth. Wilkinds Math. Ala Ac. 

To Sound, v. a. 6 

1. To caufe to make a noife; to play on. 

And many nymphs about them flocking round, 

And many tritons, which their horns did found. 

Michael bid found 
Th’ archangel trumpet. 

Mifenus lay; none fo renown’d 
The warrior trumpet in the field to found; 

With breathing brafs to kindle fierce alarms. 

And rouze to dare their fate in honourable arms. 

2- 10 betoken or direft by a found. 

Once Jove from Ida did both hofts furvey, 

And, when he pleas’d to thunder, part the fray; 

Here hcav’n in vain that kind retreat fhould found, 

1 he louder cannon had the thunder drown’d. 

3 - 1 0 celebrate by found. 

Sun, found his praife. 

As 111 an organ, from one blaft of wind, J } ' 

braihe,. Mil,,.. 

C&uJ 4 having , raagni . 

2 ’ Luft,! )'i ftoutly; ftrongly. 

,... ^ ^ en Duncan is afleep, 

V hereto the rather Ihall this hard day’s journev 
Soundly invite him. ^y s journey 

They did ply SUke ft- Machcth - 

AVithmh nd k ha .? ds With C0rJs ’ and to the mart 

7 ,° mar, y wa ys been foundly paid; 

afne ac ^ for better ends, 
p, ., Have no concern, 
ovi ed Punch, for there’s the jeft, 

^found y maul’d, and plague the reft. 


Spenfor. 

Milton. 


Dryd, 


ten. 


Waller. 


Milt. 


conv 

war. 
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Their nobility and gentry are one half ruined, baniftied, of 
"verted: they all four.dly feel the finart of the Jaft Irifti 

Swift. 


Hudib 


<ras. 


Swift. 


3. Truly; rightly. 

The wifeft arc always the readied to acknowledge, that 
foundly to judge of a law is the weightieft tiling which any man 
can take upon him. Hooker. 

The doctrine of the church of England, exprefied in the 
thirty-nine articles, is fo foundly and orthodoxly fettled, as 
cannot be queftioned without extreme danger to our re¬ 
ligion. Baton. 

4. Faft; clofely. 

Now when that idle dream was to him brought. 

Unto that elfen knight he bad him fly. 

Where he llept foundly, void of evil thought. Fairy Queen. 
When the fucceflion of ideas ceafes, our perception of du¬ 
ration ceales with it, which every one experiments whilft he 
fleeps foundly. Locke. 

Soundness, n.f. [fromfound.] 
x. Health; heartinefs. 

I would I had that corporal foundnrf> now; 

As when thy father and myfelf in friendlliip 

Firft tried our foldicrfhip. Shake/ptare. 

2. Truth; reflitude; incorrupt ftate. 

In the end, very few excepted, all became fubjeift to thfc 
fway of time: other odds there was none amongft them, faving 
only that fome fell fooner away, and fome Iater7rom the jound- 
nefs of belief. Hooker. 

Lefly is milled in his politicks; but he hdth given proof of 
his foundnefs in religion. Swift. 

3. Strength; folidity. J 

This prefuppofed, it may ftand then very well with ftrength 
and foundnefs of reafon, even thus to anfwer. Hooker. 

Saup. n.f. [foupe, French. J Strong deco&ion of flcfti for 
the table. 

Spongy morells in ftrong ragoufts are found. 

And in th efoup the flimy fnail is drown’d. Gay's Trivia. 
Let the cook daub the back of the footman’s new livery, or, 
when he is going up with a dilh of fup, let her follow him 
foftly with a ladle-full. Swift. 

SOUR. n.f. [pun, J-UJ113, Saxon ; fur, Wellh.] 

1. Acid; auftere; pungent on the palate with aftringenev, as 

vinegar, or unripe fruit. 1 

Ad four things, as vinegar, provoke appetite. Bacon. 

R e, K? nn i '*/ 0Ur \ re Uof.iv.t 8 . 

nut let the bounds of licences be fix’d, 

Not things of difagreeing natures mix’d, 

„ „ N ° C ( 'J reet wi thfour, nor birds with ferpentsjoin’d. Dryden. 

2. Harlh of temper; crabbed; pcevilh; morofe; fevere. 

He was a fcholar, 

Lofty and four to them that lov’d him not. Sbakef. H VIIL 
A man of pleafant and popular converfation, rather free than 
four zod referved. Wotton’s Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 

I iberius, otherwife a very Jour man, would puiuflually per - 
form this rite unto others, and expect the fame. Brown 

He faid s. Jour thing to Laura the other day. latier 

Sullen and four, with difeontented mien 
Jocafta frown’d. p 

3. Afliidtive; painful. 1 °t >e ' 

Let me embrace thefe four adverfities; 

For wife men fay it is the wifeft courfe. Sbakefb H Vi 

4. Exprefling difeontent. VL 

na[Ke. C ^ lookeJ on ™ e */«v count,. 

Sour, n.f [from the adjeftiye.] Acid CMkjfV" ‘ 

A thoufand fours to temper with one fwcet. 

To sT°a m t “ ^ m ° re de “ St,nfir. 

1. To make acid. 

of ' hat 

His kin ! d n ' !ad . dU |? W ,!' hmi " C ’ "> e "c'v">adfman / 

, n S do | n 0 cr his kindred world began- 
I .11 knowledge mifapply’d, mifunderftood,’ 

And pr.de of empire, four'd his balmy blood. Dr An 

One paflion, with a different turn, ° 

Makes wit inflame or anger burn • 

So the fun’s heat, with different pow’rs, 

2. theliquor/ “ r ‘- 

3. To make uSafyftomake lefa Hu:lmJr 7 - 

Hail, great king! 

I o/wrr your happinefs, I muft report 
1 he queen is dead. -. 

He brought envy, malice, and ambition into Pmfdi 
fojff'd t® him the fweetnefsof the Dlace aiadife, which 

4 * To make difeontented. ** Dry dr* 

Not my own difgrace 
Hath ever made me four my patient cheek 
Or bend one wrinkle on my fovereign’s face. 


(en. 
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Three crabbed mouths had fottr'd themfelves to death, 

Ere I could make thee open thy white hand. Lhakejpeare. 
To Sour. v. n. 

I. To become acid. 

A lies milk, when it fours in the ftomach, and whey, turned 
four, will purge ftrongly. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

X. To grow pcevilh or crabbed. 

1 hey keep out melancholy from the virtuous, and hinder 
the hatred of vice from Jour mg into feverity. Addifon. 

If I turn my eyes from them, or feem difplcafed, they four 
upon it. Spectator. 

Source, n.f. [fource, French.] 

1. Spring; fountain; head. 

Kings that rule 

Behind the hidden fources of the Nile. Addifns Cato. 

2 . Original; firft courle. 

This fecond J'ource of men, while yet but few. 

With fome regard to what is juft and right, 

Shall lead their lives. Miltons Farad. Lojl. 

This is the true, j'ource and original of this mifehief. South. 

Of himfclf is none; 

But that eternal Infinite, and One, 

Who never did begin, who ne’er can end, 

On him all beings, as their fource, depend. Drydett. 

3 Firft producer. 

Famous Greece, 

That fource of art and cultivated thought. 

Which they to Rome, and Romans hither brought Waller. 
Svj'c'Rish. ad}, (from fur.] Somewhat four. 

By diftillation we obtain a fourijh fpirit, which will diffolve 
coral. Boyle. 

So'urlv. adv. [from four.] 

1. With acidity. 

2. With acrimony. 

'1 be ftern Athenian prince 

Then fourly fmil’d. Dryden s Knight's Tale. 

So't RN kss. n. f. [(tom four.] 

1. Acidity; aufterenefs of tafte. 

Sournefs coniifteth in fome grofthefs of the body, and incor¬ 
poration doth make the mixture of the body more equal, 
which induceth a miider tafte. Bacon's hatwal Hijiory. 

I’ th’Spring, like youth, it yields an acid tafte; 

But Summer doth, like age, the fournefs waftc. Denham. 
He knew 

For fruit the grafted pear-tree todifpofe. 

And tame to plumbs th &journejs of the floes. Dr yd. Virgil. 
Of acid or four or.e has a notion from ta (ic, fournefs being 
one of thofe fimple ideas which one cannot defcribc. Arbuthn. 
Has lile no fournefs, drawn fo near its end ? Pope. 

2. Afperity; harfhnefsef temper. 

Polagius carped at the curious neatnefs of mens apparel in 
thofe days, and, through the feurnejs of his dlfpofuion, fpokc 
fomewbat too hardly thereof. Hooker. 

He was never thought to be of that fupcrftitious fournefs, 
which fome men pretend to in religion. King Charles. 

Her religion is equally free from the wcaknefs of fupcrfti- 
tion and the j urnefs of enthufialm: it is not of an uncom¬ 
fortable melancholy nature. Addf ns Freefxlder. 

So'ursop. n. f. [ guanabar.us , Latin.] Cuftard-apple. 

It grows in fcveral parts of the Spanifli Weft-Indies, where 
it is cultivated for its truits. AJiiler. 

Sous. n.f. [Jo l, French.] A fmall denomination of money. 
Souse. n.J. [foul, fait, Dutch.] 

1. Pickle made of fait. 

2. Any thing kept parboiled in falt-pickle. 

And he that can rear up a pig in his houfe. 

Hath cheaper his bacon, and tweeter his fouje. Tuffer. 

All-liiints, do lay for poik and foufe , 

Forfprats and fpurlings for your houfe. Tuffer. 

To Souse, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To parboil, and fteep in pickle. 

Ovl, though it Itink, they drop by drop impart; 

But Joufe the cabbage with a bounteous heart. Pope. 

2 . To throw into water. A ludicrous fenfe. 

They J'oufed me into the Thames with as little remorfc as 
the}’ drown blind puppies. Shakcfpeare. 

Who thofe were that run away. 

And yet gave out th’ had won the day; 

Although the rabble./ca.V/ them for t, 

O’er bead and ears in mud and dirt. Butler. 

They foufd me over head and ears in water when a boy, 
fo that I am now one of the mott cafe-hardened of the Iron- 
fidcs. Addifon s Guardian. 

To Souse, v. ni [Of this word I know not the original.] To 
fail as a bird on its prey. 

Thus on Iqmc liiver fwan, or tim’rouj hare, 

Jove’s bird comes Joufng down from upper air; 

Her crooked tallons trufs the fearful prey, 

Then out of light flic foars. Dryden’s ALn. 

Jove's bird will Joufe upon the tim’rous hare, 

And tender kids with his.[harp talons tear. Dryden,juts. 
To SuUSE. v. a. To ftrike with fudden violence, as a bird 
ftrikes his prey. 
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The gallant monarch is in arms; 

And like an eagle o'er his airy tow’rs, 

'Yo Joufe annoyance that comes near his neft. 

Souse, adv. With fudden violence. A low word 

Sc’u terrain, n.f [fouterrain, French ] A grotto or cavern 
in the ground. Not Englilh. * crn 

Defences againft extremities of heat, as (hade, mottoes, 
or foulerrains, arc necefl'ary prefervatives of health. Arb* A,,. 
SOU TH, n. f [ yuS, Saxon; fuyd, Dutch; fud, French.] “' 

1. The part where the fun is to us at noon. 

Eaftand Weft have no certain points of heaven, but North 
and South are fixed ; and feldom the far fouthern people h ■ 
invaded the northern, but contrariwife. P ft Ve 

2. The fouthern regions of the globe. 

T he queen of the South. n-,. 

From the North to call ‘ e ' 

Decrepit Winter, from the South to bring 
Solftitial Summer’s heat. 

3 . The wind that blows from the South. 

All the contagion of the South light on you, 

You Ihames of kome, you ! Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The North-eaft fpends its rage, and now 
Th’ effufive South warms the wide air. Tbornfon's Spring 
South, adj. [from the noun.] Southern; meridional. 

One inch of delay more is a fouth fea off difeovery. Shakrf 
How thy garments are warm, when be quieteth the earth 
by (fit fouth wind. Jobxxxy ii. i 7 . 

Mean while the jouth wind rofe, and with black wings ' 
Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove. Mi.ton. 
South, adv. 

1. Towards the South. 

His regiment lies half a mile 
South from the mighty power of the king. Shak. R. III. 

2. From the South. 

Such fruits as you appoint for long keeping, gather in a fair 
and dry day, and when the wind blowcth not Jouth. Bacon. 
So’uthing. adj. [from the noun.] Going towards the South. 

I will conduct thee on thy way, 

When next the fouthing fun inflames the day. DrjJen. 

Not far from hence, if I obferv’d aright 
The futhing of the ftars and polar light, 

Sicilia lies. ~ Dryd.nsJEn, 

Southeast, n.f. [South and Ea/f,] The point between the 
Eaft and South; the point of Winter funrife. 

The planting of trees warm upon a wall againft the South, 
or Southea/l fun, doth haften their ripening; and the Southtaf 
is found better than the Southwell. Bacon. 

The three feas of Italy, the Inferiour towards the Stuiheajl, 
the Ionian towards the South, and the Adriatick on theNorth- 
eaft fide, were commanded by three different nations, drtutb. 
Southerly, adj. [from South.] 

1. Belonging to any of the points denominated from the South; 
not abfolutely fouthern. 

2 . Lying towards the South. 

Unto fuch as live under the Pole that is only north which is 
above them, that is only fouthcrly which is below them. Brown. 

Two other country bills give us a view of the mod ealkrly, 
wefterly, and fouthcrly parts of England. Graunt. 

3. Coming from about the South. 

I am but mad north, northweft : when the wind is fouthcrly, 

I know a hawk from a handfew. ShaieJ. Hamid. 

So'uthern. adj. [j-uSepne, Saxon; from South.] 
t. Belonging to the South; meridional. 

Why mourn I not for thee, 

And with the fouthern clouds contend in tears ? Sbai. HAL 

2. Lying towards the South. 

3. Coming from the South. 

Mens bodies are heavier when fouthern winds blow than 
when northern. Baton’s Natural Hijhrj. 

Frowning Aufter feeks the fouthern fphere. 

And rots with endlefs rain th’ unwholfome year. Dryhn. 
So'uthern wood. n.f. [puSep.npubu, Saxon; alrotanum, Ltt J 
This plant agrees in rnoft parts with the wormwood, from 
which it is not eafy to feparatc it. Miller. 

So'uthmost. adj. [from South.] Fartheft toward the South. 
Next Chemos, th’ obfeene dread of Moab’s fons, 

From Aroar to Ncbo, and the wild 
Of fouthmofi Abarim. Aiiuor- 

So'uthsay. n.f [Properly foothfay] Prediction. 

All thofe were idle thoughts and fantafies, 

Devices, dreams, opinions unfound. 

Shews, vifions, fouth fays, and prophecies. 

And all that feigned is, as leafings, tales, and lies. Fa. AH' 
To So'uthsay. v. n. [See Soothsay ] To predict. 

Young men, hovering between hope and fear, might« 1 ; 
be carried into the fuperltition of Jouthfaying by names. Cam o -• 
Southsay'er. n.f [Properly foothfaycr. See Soothsayer-; 
A prcdiCtcr. 

Southward, adv. [from South.] Towards the ^outh. 
Countries are more fruitful to the foutl/ward than u> 
northern parts. Raleigh’s Hijiory of the c ' ^ 

* A prifoncr in a room twenty foot (quare, is at 1 *her . 
walk twenty foot futbward , but not northward. ^ IY 
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Every life, from the dreary months, 

Flies confcious foutlrajard. Thomfni'j Wutter. 

Southwe'st. n.f. [South and Wejl.] Point between the South 
and Well; Winter fun-fet. 

Phenice is an haven of Crete, and lieth toward the South- 
tv jl. . Adsxxvii.12. 

The planting of trees warm upon a wall againft the South, 
or Southeaft fun, doth haften their coming on and ripening; 
and the Southeaft is found to be better than the Soutlnueft, tho’ 
the S uth'xejl he the hotter coaft. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 
5 O'UVENANCE. n.f. [French/] Remembrance; memory. 
A French word which with many more,is now happily difufed. 
If thou wilt renounce thy mifcreancc, l 

Life will I grant thee for thy valiance, S- 

And all thy wrongs will wipe out of my fouvenancc. Spenf J 
Gave wond’rous great countenance to the knight. 

That of his way he had no fouvenance , 

Nor care of vow’d revenge. Spenfer. 

Sow. n.f [j-ujri, Saxon; foeg,fouwe , Dutch ] 

-l. A female pig; the female of a boar. 

Boars have great fangs, fows mucli ief-. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

A fow beneath an oak Ihall lye along. 

And white hcrfelf, and white her thirty young. Dryden. 

For which they fcorn and hate them worfe 
Than dogs and cats do fow gelders. Hudibras. 

The fow gelder’s horn has fomething mufical in it, hut this 
is feldom heard. Addijon s Spectator. 

2. Perhaps from fow might come fuiine , j-pina, Saxon. 

And was’t thou fain 

To hovel thee with fwinc, and rogues forlorn, 

In Ihort and mufty ftraw ? Shahcfp. King Lear. 

a. An oblong mafs of lead. Ainfworth. 

a. An infeCt; a millepede. Ainfivortb. 

So' w bread, n.f. [cyclamen , Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a thick round flefhy root; the flowers arife ftngly 
upon pedicles from the root, which coniill of one leaf, divided 
into five or fix fegments, which are reflexed almoft to the bot¬ 
tom, where they are divided: ttte pointal of the flower be¬ 
comes a round membranaceous fruit, which contains roundilh 
feeds. Alii er. 

To SOW. v. n. [ faian , Gothick; yapan, Saxon; faeyen, 
Dutch.] 'I o fcatter feed in order to a harveft. 

The one bclongeth unto them that feck, the other unto them 
that have found happinefs : they that pray do but yet fow, they 
that give thanks declare they have reaped. Hooker. 

The vintage Ihall reach unto the jowing time. Lev. xxvi. 5. 
They that fow in tears, Ihall reap in joy. Pf exxvi. 5. 
He that foweth to his flelh, Ihall reap corruption; but he 
that foweth to the fpirit, Ihall reap life cvcrlafting. Gal. vi. 8. 
Sow to yourfelves in righteoufnefs, and reap in mercy. Hof. 
To Sow. v. a, part. pafl. Jciyn. 

1 f T j fC3ttCr ' n thC S roun< * in orJer t0 growth; to propagate by 

Like was not to be found. 

Save in that foil where all good things did grow. 

And freely fprung out ol the fruitful ground 
As incorrupted nature did them Jiw. Fairy Queen, 

I'rom Ireland come I with my ftrengtli. 

And reap the harveft which that rafcal jow'd. Slmhcf. H. VI 
\fsw my law in you, and it Ihall hritig fruit in you. 2 Eflr. 
Many plants, which grow in the hotter countries, being fet 
m the colder, will, being fnvn of feeds late in the Spring, 
come up and abide moll part of the Summer. Bacon 

. 1 he llUc,le <ftual faculty is a goodly field, capable of meat 
improvement; and it is the worft liulWry in the world to 
Jow it with trifles or impertinencies. Hate's Origin of Mankind 
When to turn 

3 he fruitful foil, and when to fow the corn, 

I hng, Mecasmas. 7W v, r 

rhe proud mother views her precious brood, ^ 

h " rt: he dc,i “ mifchic * 

Sin^^ J an S lin S noi <e of words unknown. "^Mil'ton 
bmcc then they ftand fecur’d by being join’d • 

It were w° rt h v a king’s head, to/Ldmin, ' 

And feeds of jealoufy, to loofe thofe bonds 

An I f'irr m - V Marc '# family, 

vnd/wd^ention in the hearts of brothers Addif C.t, 

3 - 1 impregnate or ftock with feed. Mdef Cato. 

. wllhir U ’ C ““ ° f th >' fCCd > *« the 

4 - I o belpriiikle. xxx. 23. 

ll'j fnv’d with ftars the heav'n thick •« a fi„i 1 
To Sow' T* nC F o 7 fL thC WUh 0r ‘ ent pcar1 ' ' 

An S d°a!rdedon W m° a rC br ° ad fm °°? leaVCS to g echer Md* 

To Sowcf. v a r c ^ h CWe l rou, ' d - Milton. 

He/;,, / ‘ 1 0 throw into the water. See Sous f 

, up tothemijjdlg lathe pond. 


Rcwe. 


SPA 

ti \n 1 y. *% . • ■ 1 

So'wer. ».f [from Mo.] 

1. He that lprinkles the feed. 

A fower went forth to fow. 

It is thrown round, as grain by a Ikilful f'Jitr. 

2. A fcatterer. 


Mat xiii. 3. 

Dtrh.m. 


\ iciuccrcu 

Terming Paul and his doclrinea fower of words, a vefv bab¬ 
bler or trifler. Hakcwi.l on Proatden.e. 

3. A breeder ; a promoter. 

They are fowers of lints, which make the court fwell, and 
the country pine. Bacon. 

So' wins, n Flummery, fomewhat four’d and madeot oatmeal. 

Thefe J'owins, that is, flummery, being blended together, 
produce good ycaft. Mortimer s Husbandryt 

See where Norah with the.ftrwins comes. Swift. 

To Sowc. v. a. [from fow, as hogs are pulled by dogs, Skuiuei j 
from Jble , a Itrap, a rein, Kcnr.et.] To pull by the ears. 

He’ll go and Jow! the porter of Romc-gates by th’ car;. Shak. 

Sown.- The participle of fow. It is barbaroufly ufed by Swift 
for fewed. 

An hundred and fifty of their beds } fotvn together, made up 
the breadth and length. Gulliver. 

So'wthi>tle. n.f. A weed. 

SowthiJ/les though coneys eat, yet flteep and cattle will not 
touch ; the milk of which rubbed on warts weareth them 
away, which Ihewetn it is corrofive. Bacon. 

Spaad. n.J. A kind of mineral. 

Englilh talc, of which the coatTcr fort is called plaiftcr or 
parget; the finer, yjwa//, earth fLx, or falamander’s hair. 

IVooclward’s Met. Fojf. 

Space, n.f. [ fpatium, Latin.] 

1. Room; local extenfion. 

Space is the relation of diftance between any two bodies or 
points. Lode. 

Oh, undiftinguilh’d fpace of woman’s wit! 

A plot upon her virtuous hulband s life. 

And the exchange my brother. Shak. King Lear. 

This which yields or fills all fpace. Milton. 

Pure jpace is capable neither of refiftance nor motion. Locket 
Space and motion can never he actually Infinite: they have 
a power only and a capacity of being increafed without end; 
fo that no Jpace can be afligned fo vaft, but ftill a larger may 
be imagined ; no motion fo fwift or languid, but a greater ve¬ 
locity or flownefs may Hill he conceived. Bentley. 

2 . Any quantity of place. 

I would not he the villain that thou think’ft 
For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant’s grafp, 

A nd the rich Fait to hoot. Sha kef. Macbeth. 

There was but two ays to efcape; the one through the 
woods about ten miles fpace to Walpo. kno&s. 

In fuch a great ruin, where the fragments are great and 
hard, it is not poflible they fliouid be fo adjufted in their fall, 
hut that they would lie hollow, and many unfilled J'pacet would 
be intercepte. amongft them * Burnet. 

Meafuring firft with careful eyes 
The fpace his fpear could reach, aloud he cries. Dryden. 

3. Quantity of time. 

Nine times the fpace that meafures day and night 

To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 

Lay vanquifh’d, rolling in the fiery gulph. 

Confounded, though immortal. ~ Milton, 

In a lever the motion can be continued only for fo Ihort a 

fpace, as may be anfwerablc to that little diftance betwixt the 

fulciment and the weight. Wilkins's Math. Ma Z 

God may defer h.s judgments for a time, and give a people 

a longer fpace of repentance ; he may ftay ’till the iniquit.e of 

a nation be full; but fooner or later they have rcafon to ex D e& 

his vengeance. 7*7o 

- r . to r c 1 ii'Ot on s sermons. 

He lives of great men cannot be writ with any tolerable 
degree of elegance or exadnefs, within a Ihort /pace after their 

, , ... Crethaldcr. 

4. A Imall time; a while. 

Sith for me ye fight, to me this grace 
Both yield, to ftay your deadly ftrife a fpace. Fairy 9 ,<eet' 

Compafiion quell’d ' y 

His heft of man, and gave him up to tears 

SPA'rrrmQ ’ till ; fir T r thuu s hts strain'd excefs. Milton . 

s PAUOLS. adj. [jpacuux, hr fpatiofus, Latin.] W,Jc- 
extenfive; roomy; not narrow. * 

I he former buildings, which were but mean, contented 

outevervekv^ ^ ^ amP ‘ e dmrChCS thc ^ ercaed through¬ 


out every city. 

Convey your plcafures in a fpacious plenty ; 
And yet feem cold. 3 

Merab Wah fpacious beauty fills the fight. 
But too much awe chaftis’d the hold delight 

Like an Englilh gen’ral will I die. 

And afl the ocean make my fpacious grave- 

Women and cowards on the land may lie; 

The fea s a tomb that’s proper for the brave 
/eiOTj.QNPcu „ r rr__ * 


Spa'ciousness. 

teniion 


Hooker. 

Shakef 
Cowley . 

Dryden. 


" f t ,rom Jpaciouf.] Roominefs; wide* ex 
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SPA 

Spa'ddlf. n.f. [Diminutive of fade.] A little fpade. 

Others deftroy moles with a [paddle. waiting in the iflortv- 
ings and evenings for them. A for timer's Husbandry. 

Spade, n.f. [j-paa, Saxon ; fade. Iflandick and Dutch.] 

1. The initrument of digging. 

Take the air of the certh new turned up, by digging with 
the fpade. or (binding by him that diggeth. Bacon. 

Many learned men affirm, that fomc ifthmes have been eat 
through by the fea, and others cut by the Jpade. 

His next advance was to the foldier’s trade. 

Where if he did not nimbly ply the Jpade , 

His furly officer ne’er fail’d to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. 

Here nature never difference made 
Between the feeptre and the fade • 

2. A deer three years old. 

3. A fuit of cards. 

It ecus, Latin.] 


Brovins. 


Dry den. 

Swift. 
Ainfworth. 


of 


bPA'niCEOUS. adj. [fpadic | I 

Of thofc five Scaligcr beheld, though one vr?.s(padiceous, or 
of a lioht red, and two inclining to red, yet was there not 
anv of this complexion among them. Brawn’s Vulgar Eirout s 

Spadj'lle. n.f. [fpadillfy or cfpadillc. French.] i he ace ol 
fpades at ombre. 

Spacy'ru k. adj. [ 'pagyricus. Lat. A word coined by Para¬ 
cel jus from fpahe r , a fearcher, Teutontck.] Chymical. 

Spa'gyrist. n.f. Achymift. 

This change is fo unexampled, that though among the more 
curious fpagyrifts it be very well known, yet many naturalifts 
cannot eafily believe it. Boylt. 

Spake. The old preterite of fpeak. 

So fpake the archangel Michael, then paus’d. Milton. 

Spall, n.f. [efpati'e. French.] Shoulder. Out of ufe. 

Their mighty ftrokes their haberions difmay’d, 

And naked made each others manly fpvlles. Fairfax. 

Spalt, or Spelt, n.f. A white, fcaly, (hining (lone, frequently 
ufed to promote the fufion of metals. Bailey. 

SPAN. n.f. [j-pan, j-ponne, Saxon; fpanna, Ital. fan. Dutch.] 

1. The fpace from the end of the thumb to the end of the little 
finger extended. 

A foot, the length of it, is a fixth part of the ffatute; a 
fpan , one eight; a palm, or hand’s breadth, one twenty-fourth ; 
a thumb’s breadth, or inch, one feventy-fecond j and a fore¬ 
finger’s breadth one ninety-fixth. Holder on Time. 

Will you with counters fum 
The vaft proportion of his infinite ? 

And buckle in a wafte moft fathomlefs, 

With fpans and inches fo diminutive 

As fears and reafons ? Shaiefp. Troilus end Crefftda. 

Sum how brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage. 

That the ftretching of a jpan 

Buckles in his fum of age. Sbakefpcarc. 

When I removed the one, although but at the diftance of 
a fpan , the other would (land like Hercules’s pillar. Brown. 

2. Any Ihort duration. 

You have fcarcc time 
To ftcal from fpiritual leifure a brief fpan. 

To keep your earthly audit Shaiefp. Henry VIII. 

The virgin’s part, the mother and the wife. 

So well flic aited in this Jpan of life. 

Then confcicnce, unreftrain’d by fears, began 


Waller. 


To ftretch her limits, and extend the fpan. Dryden. 

Life’s but a fpan , I’ll cv’ry inch enjoy. Farqbuar. 

To Span. v. a. 

1. To meafure by the hand extended. 

Oft on the well-known fpot I fix my eyes, 

And fpan the diftance that between us lies. Ttekell. 

2. To meafure. 

My furveyor is falfe; the o’er great cardinal 
Hath fhew’d him gold; my life is fpann’d already. Shaiefp. 

This foul doth Jpan the world, and hang content 
From cither pole unto the centre; 

Where in each room of the well-furnifti d tent 
He lies warm, and without adventure. ^ Herbert. 

Harry, whofe tuneful and well-mcafur’d fong 
Firft taught our Englilh mufick how to Jpan 
Words with juft note and accent, not to fcan 
With Midas’ cars, counting (hort and long. 

lip an. The preterite of fpin. SeeSpiN. 

Together furioufly they ran, 1 

That to the ground came horfe and man ; r 

The blood out of their helmets fpan, j 

So (harp were their encounters. Drayton s NympLtd. 

Spa'ncounter. \n.f [from fpan, counter and farthing.] A 

ISpa'nfarthing. J play at which money is thrown within a 
(pan or mark. . , , 

Tell the king, that for his father’s fake, Henry V. in whofe 
time boys went to Jpancounter for French crowns, I am content 
be (hall reign. ShaleJfeares Henry VI. 

Boys (hall not play 

At fiancounter or blowpoint, but (hall pay 
Toll to fome courtier. 


Milton. 


Fa iry 


uecn. 


Wader. 


Mdt 


or,. 


SPA 

His chief folace is to (leal down, and play at fpanfartbint 
with the page. ^ 

Spang, n. f [fange. Dutch.] This word feems to have fi K - 
nified a duller of (hining bodies. " 

The colours that (hew beft by candlelight are white, carna¬ 
tion, and a kind of fea-water green; and ouches or [panes 
as they are of no great coft, fo they ate of moft glory, bacon 
Spa'ngle. n.f. [Jpange, German, a buckle, a locket; whence 
cher fpan gen, ear-iing-.] 
x. A fmall plate or bols of (hining metal. 

2. Any thing fparkling and (billing. 

As hoary froft with fpangles doth attire 
The mefly branches of an oak half dead. 

Thus in a ftarry night fond children cry 
For the rich Jpangles that adorn the fky. 

'1 he iw'mVWng fpangUs. the ornaments of the upper world 
lofc their beauty and magnificence : vulgar fpeclators fee them 
but as a confufed huddle of petty illuminanis. G am.I,. 

That now the dew with f angles deck’d tbe ground, 

A fweeter fpot of earth was never found. Dryden. 

To Spa'ngle. v. a. [from the noun.] To befprinkle with 
fpangles or (hining bodies. 

They never meet in grove or green. 

By fountain clear, oxfpanghd ftarlifcht fliecn, Slalefpeart. 

Whatffars do Jpangle heaven with fuch beauty. 

As thofe two eyes become that heavenly face. blatefjeort. 

Unpin that fpangled breaftplate which you wear, 

That th’ eyes of bufy fools may be ftopt there. Donne. 
Four faces each 

Had, like a double Janus; all their (hape 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thofc 
Of Argus. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

Then appear’d 

Spangling the hemifphere, then firft adorn’d 
With the bright luminaries, that fet and rofe. 

The fpacious firmament on high. 

With all the blue cthcrial Iky, 

And fpangl’d heav’ns, a (Lining frame. 

Their great Original proclaim. Addifosfs Speilatcr. 

Spa'niel. n.f [hifpani-.lus. Latin; efpngncu\ French.] 

1. A dog ufed for fports in the field, remarkoble for fagacity anti 
obedience. 

Divers days I followed his fteps ’till I found him, having 
newly met with an excellent Jpaniel belonging to his dead 
companion. Sidney. 

There are arts to reclaim the wildcft men, as there are to 
make fpaniels fetch and carry: chide ’em often, and feed ’em 
feldom. Dryden’t SptinijbFryar. 

2. A low, mean, fncaking fellow j a courtier; a dedicator; 3 
penfioner; a dependant; a placeman. 

I mean fweet words, 

Low crooked curtefies, and bafe fpaniel fawning. Shaiefp. 
I am your fpaniel ; and, Demetrius, 

• The more you beat me I will fawn on you. Shalefpeare. 
To Spa'niel. v. n. [from the noun] To fawn on; to play 
the fpaniel. 

The hearts 

That fpaniel'd me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wffhes, do difeandy and melt their fweets 
On bloflomingCsefar. Shalefpeare- 

Spanish Broom, n.f [genifa juncea, Lat.] A plant fo called, 
as being a native of Spain; it hath pliant branches, leaves placed 
alternately, flowers of the pea-bloom kind, fucceeded by 
fmooth pods, containing feveral kidney-fhaped feeds in each. 
Miller. 

Spanish Nut. n.f. [ ffyrinchium , Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a flower rcfembling the iris, from whence it diners 
in having a double root, one lying over another, after u.e 
fame manner as thofe of crocus and gladiolus. Aliihr. 
Spa'nker. n.f. A fmall coin. 

Your cure too colts you but a fpar.kcr. Vennom. 

Spa'nner. n.f The lock of a fufee or carabine. fl . 

My prince’s court is now full of nothing but buft-coa s 
fanners. and mufket-refts. 

Spar. n.f. 

Marcafite. 

Spar is a mixed body, confiding of cryfial incorp • 
fometimes with lac lwar. and fometimes with other mine . 
ftony, earthy, or mctallick matter. oc “ ' 

Some (tones, as far of lead, diflblvcd in pr°P cr , 
ftruums, become falls. A ewtons / 

2. [Spatre, Dutch.] A fmall beam; the bar of a gate. 

To Spar. v. n. To fight with prelufive ftrokes. 

To Spar. v. a. [ppappan, Saxon; fperren , German J 


I. 


rated 


T» 


Donne. 


(hut; to clofe; to bar. 

And if he chance come when I am abroad, 
Sparre the yate faft for fear of fraud ; 

Ne for all his woift, nor for his beft, 

Open the door at his requeft. 

Six gates i’ th’ city with mafly flaples. 

And correfponfive and fulfilling bolts, 

Spar up the fons of T roy. 


Spenfer’s Pafhrah- 


Shaiefp"tre. 

V* c 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languai 


. Sptkfir. 

Small nails. 


SPA 

Yet for (he yode thereat half agaft. 

And Kiddie the door fparred after her faff. . 

Spa'kA liLE. n.f [rPrpa»i Saxon, to fid.en.J 
Qnt. airap. n.f. [In pharmacy.] A ceiuch 
S With application of the common fparadraptor iflues, this 
ulcer was by a fontanel kept open. Bateman * M ' ‘t ■ ■ 

TJSPARE. [rpapan, Saxoni fpaeren, D utch; efparj.e, 

, To ufe frugally ; not to wafte; not to con fume. 

Thou thy father’s thunder did ft-not Jpdre. Milton. 

„ To have unemployed ; to fave from any particuli.r u e. 

All the time lie could [pore from the necefiary cares of his 
weighty charge he bellowed on prayer, and fervmg of God: 
he oftentimes (pent the night alone in church-praying, his 
bead-piece, gorget, and gauntlets lying by him. h o Us. 
He bad no bread to (pare. i. F/trtr r. 

Only the foolilh vireins entertained this foolifh conceit, Mat 
there mieUt be an overplus of grace fufficient to fupply their 
want; but the wife knew not of any that they nad tojwe, 
but fuppofed all that they had little enough. liictjcn. 

Let a pamphlet come in a proper juncture* and even one 
ao can J pare a (hilling ihail be a fubferiber. Swift. 


Shak. Hen. IV. 


Ben. J.hnfon. 


Milton. 


Waller. 


Milton. 


TValler. 

Irene. 


iddf. 

Pope. 



„. 'fo do without; to lofa willingly. 

J ' 1 could have better fpar'd a better man. 

For his mind, I do not care, 

That’s a toy that I could Jfeire ; 

Let his title be but great, 

His clothes rich, and band fit neat. 

Scnfc of pleafure we may well 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine; 

But pain is perfciSt mifery. 

Now flic might Jpare the ocean, and oppofe 
Your conduit to the fierceit of her foes. 

The fair blefling we vouchfafe to fend; 

Nor can we [pare you long, tho’ often we may lend. Dryd. 
4. To omit; to forbear. 

We might have (par’d our coming. Milton. 

Be pleas’d your politicks to [pare ; 

I’m old enough, and can mylelf take care. . Dr Ten. 
To ufe tenderly; to forbear; to treat with pity; not to 
aiHid; not to deftroy; to ufe with mercy. 

Spare us, good Lord. Common Prayer. 

Who will fet the difeipline of wifdom over mine hearr, 
that they fare me not for my ignorances ? Ecclus xxiii. 2. 

Doth not each look a fla!h of lightning fed ! 

Which [pare, the body’s (heath, but melts the (led. Cleave!. 

Dim fadnefs did no: (pare 
Cclcftial villages. 

Lefs pleafure take brave minds in battles won 
Than in reftoring fuch as are ohdbnfc: 

Tygers have courage, and the rugged bear; 

Butman alone can whom he conquers /pare. 

Spare me one hour * O [pare me but a moment. 

6. To grant; to allow; to indulge. 

Set me in the remotelt place. 

That Neptune’s frozen arms embrace; 

Where angry Jove did never f ar: 

One breath of kind and temperate air. Rofcommon. 

7. To forbear to inflidt or impofe. 

Spare my remembrance; ’twas a guilty dav; 

And ftill the bjufh hangs here. Dryd. AH for Love. 

O fpare this great, this good, this aged king. 

And fpare your foul the crime ! Dryden s Spanifh Fryar. 
Spare my fijit the pain 

Of feeing what a world of tears it cofts you. Dryden. 
To Spare, v. n. 

l. I o live frugally; to be parcimonious; to be not liberal. 

H’ has wherewithal: in him 

Sparing would (how a worfe fin than ill doilrine. Shaiefp. 
Thofc wants, which they rather feared than felt, would 
well enough be overcome by fa- mg and patience. Knollet. 
Our labours late and early everv morning, 

Midft Winter frofts, then clad and fed with (farina. 

Rife our toils. S Qtway. 

God has nut been fo faring to rrfen to make them barely 
two-legged creatures, and left it to Ariftotle to make them 
rational. 

When they difeover the paffionate defire of fame in the am¬ 
bitious man, they become Jparing and faying in'their commen¬ 
dations; they envy him the latisfaclion of an applaufc 
New a rekryoir to keep and f arr. 

The next a fountain ('pouting through his heir 
No ftatutc in his favour fays ° 

How free or Irugal I (ball pafs my days; 

Vv ho at fome times fpcnJ, at others Jhare^ 

UiviJed bcrweei. • a re It (Theft and care. 

* [' forbear ; to be ferupnious. 


His I'oltliers J Jared not to fay that they (hould be unkindly 

, ^‘‘ h ’ " t,K 'y were defrauded of the fpoil. Knollet 
in thefe relatib * % • ‘ ‘ —-~ 

ors were ver 


orts, although he be more faring, lffs prede- 

very ftrnbr/i t'fdf 

I O pluck and cat my fill I far’d not. Ai.lton. 
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,To ufe merev; to Forgive; to be tender. . . 

^ rhtir king, out ofprincely feeling, was fparing and com- 
pallionate towards his jubjedts. Bacon. 

Spare, adj. 

1. Scanty; not abundant; parci onu us. ... 

He was fpare, butdilhieet of , l? c h; better conceiving than 
delivering ; equally flout and kind. Cat ecu’s Suru. of C f rn ’f aL 
Men ought to beware, that they ufe not e.%crc*fe „nd a 1 are 
diet both. " ef^.Cs Natural HiJt.rj. 

Join wi:h thee calm peace aid quiet; 

Spa e faft, that oft with go s doth djgt. _ lii.ton. 
The maft'TS of tne world wcie >d up widi fete ci et; 
and the young gentlemen of Rome felt no want of flrength, 
becaufc they ate but once .1 day. > Loe.ee. 

2 . Superfluous; unwa. K"d. 

If that r.o jpa < c loths he bad to give,. 

His own coat he would cCc, and it dilltibute g-id. F. 

As anv of our ck waxen vveil, l.e might be removed; lor 
which purpose there were fet four, ten jpa c chambers. Bacon. 

Learning Items more adapted to Uie female. World than to 
the, male, becaufe they have more Jpart time upon their hands; 
an lead a more fedeotary life /Jadijon s Spectator. 

In m yfp- re hours yoy'ye )iad your part; 

Fv’n now un icrvilc hand our (overeign will obeys. Loir. 

3. Lean; wanting fleih.; macilcnfc 

O eive oiq your /pare men, and fpare me the great ones. Sh. 

If my name were liable to leaf, 

I do not know the man I (hould avoid 

So (Iron as that jpare Caflius Shaiefp* Jul us C far. 

Hi, vilagy drawn its (yit to (harp and f are. 

Ki» arms clung to his ribr. Milton’s. Parad. Lojl. 

Spare n.f. [irom the verb.] Parcimony; frugal ufe; hufbandry. 
Not in ufe. r - r li . 

Our victuals failed us, though we had made good fare of 
them. Bacon. 

Sp./r-iR- ». /• [from (parr. J One who avoids expence. 

By nature far (com profui.-jn, and yet a gieater Jparer than 
a faver ; for though he had fuch means to accumulate, yet his 
forts, garrifons, and his leadings, wherein he was only fump- 
tuous, could not but foak his Exchequer. IVotton. 

Spa'ri-r;b. n.f. [Jpare and iib.[ Some part cutoff from the 
ribs; as, a Jpare’ib ol pork. 

Spargefa'ction. n.J. Ipargo, Lat.] The a£l of fprinkling. 
Spacing, adj. [from jpait. J 

1. Scarce; little. 

Of this there is with you faring memory or none; but we 
have large knowledge thereof; Bacon. 

2. Scanty ; not plentiful. 

If much cxercife, then ufe a plentiful diet; and if fparing 
diet, then little exercife. Bacon. 

Good air, folitary groves, and fparing diet, fufEcient to 
make you fancy yourJi It one of the fathers of the ddert. Pope. 

3. Parcimonious ; not liberal. 

Virgil being fo ver y [parin' of his words, and leaving fo 
much to he imagined by the reader, can never be tranflaied as 
he ought in any modern tongue. Dryden. 

'( hough [paring of his grace, to mifehief bent, 

He feldom does a good with good intent. Dryden. 

Sparingly, adv. [fro m[paring.] 

1. Not abundantly. 

Give u^ leave freely to render what we have in charge; 
Or (hall we )paringl, (Lew you for oft 
The dauphin’s meaning? Shaiefp. Henry V. 

The borders whereon you plant fruit-trees (hould be large, 
and fet with fine flowers; but thin and fparingly , left they de¬ 
ceive the trees. " ' Bacon’s Iff ys. 

2. Frugally ; parcimoniouflv ; not laviflily. 

Speech of touch towards others fliould be fparingly ufed ; 
for difeourfe ought to be as a held, without coming home to 
any man.. ttac.ns /[fays. 

High titles of honour were in the king’s minority fparingly 
granted, becaufc dignity then waited on defert. Hayuaid. 
Commend but jparingly whom thoudo’ft love; 

But lefs condemn whom thou do’ft not approve. Denham. 
The meralirv of a grave fentence, affected by Lucan, is 
more fparingly tifed by Virgil. Lrjd.cn. 

VY ith abilinence. 

Chrirtbms are obliged to tafle even tbe innocent pleafurcs of 
life but ipar ingly. Aster bury. 

I>ot with great frequency. 

Our facrament-, which had been frequented with fo much 
zeal, were approached more farm ly. Atterbw y’s Sermons. 

c. CautiOufly; tenderly. 

SPARK. n. J. [ppvapea, Saxon ; (parte, Dutch.] 

1. A fma . particle ol lire, oc ki .diL.i mutter. 

I! any marvel how a thing, in itfdf fa weak, could import 
any great danger, they n.uft confrJcr not fo much h.,w fmall 
b l ^ at U P> 2 s hov/ apt things about it aic to take 

I am about to weep; but thibking that 
W e are a queen, my drops of tears turn 
i o J par is of (:re. 

24 P. 
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Dryden. 
Pope. 


SPA 

1 was not forgetful of the [parks which fume mens diftcnl- 
pcrs formerly ftudicd to kindle in parliaments. K. Charles. 
In this deep quiet, from what fource unknown, 

Thofe feeds of fire that fatal birth difclofe: 

And fir ft, few kztt'eingfparks about were blown, 

Big with the (lames that to our ruin rofe. 

Oh, may f me [park of your eeleftial fire 
The laft, the meaneft of your fons infpire. 

2. Any thing fhining. 

We have, here and there, a little clear light, fomc [parks 
of bright knowledge. Lccke. 

3. Any thing vivid or a&ive. 

If any [park of life be yet remaining, 

Down, down to hell, and fay, T fent thee thither. Shake[p. 

4. A lively, fhowv, fplendid, gay man. It is commonly ufed 

ontempt. 

How many huffing [parks have we feen, that in the fame 
day have been both the idols and the (corn of the fame (laves ? 

L’Fjlrange. 

A [park like thee, of the mankilling trade 
Fell (ick. Dryden. 

As fur the difputes of fharpers, we don't read of any pre- 

* " ’ ’ * r r. , CollicT. 

Prior. 
Granville. 


vifions made for the honours of fuch [parks. 
The fineft [park', and cleaned beaux 
Drip from the (boulders to the toes. 

I who have been the poet’s [park to day. 
Will now become the champion of his play. 

Unlucky as Fungofo in the play, 

Thefeyp.7nfr.with aukward vanity difplay 
What the fine gentlemen wore yefterday. 


Pope. \ 


Dryden. 


To Spark, v. n. [from the noun ] To emit particles of fire ; 
to fparkle. Ni t in ufe. 

Fair is my love, 

When the rofe in her cheek appears, 

Or in her eyes the fire of love doth [park. Sfenfer. 

Spa'rkfui,. adj. [[park and full.] Lively; brifk; airy. 

Hitherto will our [parkful youth laugh at their great grand¬ 
father’s Englifl), who had more care to do well than to fpeak 
minion-like^ Camden’s Remains. 

Spa'rkish. adj. [from [park.] 

1. Airy; gay. A low word. 

Is any thing more fparkijh and better humour d than Venus s 
accofting her Ton in the defarts of Libya i IValjh. 

2. Showy; well drefled ; fine. 

A daw, to be fparkijb, trick’d himfclf up with all the gay 
feathers he could muftcr. L Ejh ange. 

Spa'rkle n. f. [ [from [park.] 

1. A fpark; a fmall particle of fire. 

He with repeated flrokes 
Of clafliing flints, their hidden' fires provokes; 

Short flame fuccecds, a bed of wither’d leaves 
The dying[park/cs in their fall receives : 

Caught into life, in fiery fumes they rife, 

And^ fed with ftronger food, invade the (kies. 

2. Any luminous particle. s 

To detraa from the dignity thereof, were to i .jure cv’n 
God himfclf, who being that light which none can approach 
unto, hath fent out thefe lights whereof we are capable, even 
as fo many [parties rcfembling the bright fountain from which 
they rife. < _ # Hookes. 

When reafon’s lamp, which, like the fun in (ky. 
Throughout man’s little world her beams did fpread. 

Is now become a [parkle which doth lie 
Under the allies, hall extindl and dead. 

Ah then ! thy once lov’d Eloifa fee ! 

It will be then no crime to gaze on me. 

See from my cheek the tranfient rofes die. 

Sec the laft Jparkle languifti in my eye. 

To Spa'rkle. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To emit fparks. 

2. To ifi’ue in fparks. 

The bold defign 

Pleas’d highly thofe infernal dates, and joy 
Sparkled in ail their eyes. 

3. To (hinc; to glitter. 

A hair feen in a microlcopc lofes its former colour, and is 
in a great mcafurc pellucid, with a mixture of fome bright 
[parkling colours, fuch as appear from the refraction of dia¬ 
monds. u r u ■ n 

Politulus is a fine vrung gentleman, who Jparkles in all 

the fhining things of drefs and equipage. U estts. 

Sparklingly. adv. [from, [parkling.] With vivid and twink- 

, lingluftre. . . , , 

Diamonds fomciimcs would look mor cfp'arknngfy than they 
were wont, and fometimes far more dull than ordinary. Boyle. 

Spa kklingnlss. n.f. [from Jpark.ing.] Vivid and twinkling 

I have obferved a manifeftly greater clearncfs and Jpark - 
lirguef at fomc times tlian at others, though I could not re¬ 
fer it to the fuperficial clcarne'fs or foulnefsot the (tone. Boyle. 

Spa'rrow. n.J. [)-peanj2,Saxoh.] A fmall bird. 


Davies. 


Pope 


Milton. 


SPA 

Difmay’d not this 
Macbeth and Banquet? Yes, 

As fpurrows, eagles; or the hare, the lion. ShakeftMi 
There is great probability that a thouland Jparrkvs v.jll ft ' 
vay at the fight of a hawk among them. ’ urfj. 


away 


CPA 




'rrowhawk, or[parhawk: n.f [rpearJJnroc, Saxon 1 
The female of the mulket hawk. ' n' * 



n 


Jntncr. 


King, 


Addiftn. 


Spa’rrowgrass. >’.[. [Corrupted from afparadus] 

Your infant peafe to fpr.rrowgraf prefer. 

Which to the fupper you may heft defer. 

Spa rry, arlj. [from [par.] Confiding of fpar. 

In which manner fpar is ufually found herein, and other 
minerals; or fuch as are of fome obfervable figure; ofwhij, 
fort are the fpetny ffriae, or icicles called ftaladlitte. 

Spasm. n.[. [ JpaJ'me , Fr. czrxfux.] ConVullion; violent 
and involuntary contraction of any part. 

All the maladies 

Of ghaftly fpafm, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart fick agony. Miltcn 

Wounds are fubjedt to pain, inflammation, [pa[m. JVifeman 
Carminative things dilute and relax; becaufe wind occa- 
fions a fpafrn or convulfion in fome part. Arbuthmt 

Spa'smodick. adj. [fpafrn clique, Fr. from [pa[m.] Convulfivc! 

Spat. The preterite of jpit. 

And when he had jpat on the ground, he anointed l,i$ eyes. 

GofbtJk 

Spat. n.f. The young ft,ell-filh 

A reticulated film found upon fea-fhells, and ufually fup. 
pofed to be the remains of the Veficlcs of the /pal of fomc fort 
of (hell- fifh. H eadward on I'ojfsts. 

To Spa'tiate. v n. [fpatior, Latin.] To rove; to rar-c; 
to ramble at large. 

Wonder caufeth aftonilhment, or an immoveable pofture 
of the body, caufed by the fixing of the mind upon one cogi¬ 
tation, whereby it doth not Jpatiate and tranfeur. Bacon, 
Confined to a narrow chamber, he could Jpatiate at large 
through the whole univerfe. BentLy. 

To Spa tter, v a. [ypar, fpit, Saxon.] 

1. To fprinkle vv'ith dirt, or any thing ofFenfive. 

The pavement fwam in blood, the walls around 
Wer c[patter’,, o’er with brains. 

2. To throw out any thing offenfive. 

His forward voice now is to fpeak well of his friend; his 
backward voice is to Jpotter foul fpeeches, and to detrad. Shot. 

3. To afperfe; to defame. 

To Spa'tter. v. >1. I o fpit; to fpattcr as at any thing mu- 
feous taken into the mouth. 

They fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with guft, inftcad of fruit 
Chew’d bitter aftics, which th’ offended tafte 
With Jpattering noife rejected. AJiltsn. 

Spatterdashes, n [. [ [patter and dajh.] Coverings for tac 
legs by which the wet is kept off. 

Spa ttling Poppy, n J. W hite behen. A plant which ir a 
(pedes of campion. Mur. 

Spa'tula. >1 J [fpatha, [pathula, Latin. J A fpattle or (lice. 
Spatula is an inftrumeut ufed by apothecaries and furgeons 
in fpreading plaifters orftirring medicines together. umcp, 

Jn railing up the hairy fcalpfmooth with myfpatula, I could 
dilcover no fault in the bone. IV;je>netn’\ forgery. 

Spa’viN. n.J [ rfpavent, Fr . fpavano, Italian.] hisdifafe 
in horfes is a bony excrefcencc or cruilaS hard as a bone, 
that grows on the infide of the hough, not lar from the elbow, 
and is generated of the fame matter by which the bones or li¬ 
gaments are nourilhed : it is at firft like a tender griffs but 
by degrees comes to hardnefs. Barrier's Did. 

They’ve all new legs and lame ones ; one would take ir, 
That never faw them pace before, the [pavin. 

And fpringhalt reign’d among them. Shakejpea't. 

If it had been a Jpavin, and the afs had petitioned for an¬ 
other farrier, it might have been reafonable. L ijiftegf. 

Spaw. n.f. [from Sfaw in Germany.] A place famous or 
mineral waters; any mineral water. 

To Spawl. v. n. [ppccclian, to fpit, Saxon.] To throw mu 1 
ftureoutof the mouth. 

He who does on iv’ry tables dine, , 

His marble floors with drunken Jpawlings (bine. Dfjeio. 

What mifehief can the dean have done him. 

That Traulus calls for vengeance on him ? 

Why mull he fputter, [pawl, and flaver ir, .. 

In vain againft the people's fav’ritc. 

Spawl. n.[ j-pavl, Saxon.] Spittle; moifturc ejoctc r° 
the mouth. 

Of fpittle (lie lu ft rat ion makes; 

Then in the [p<.wl her middle finger dips, „ i /a . 

Anoints the temple, forehead, and the lips. ' 

Spawn. n.[ [[pen;, fpenne, Dutch.] 

1. The eggs of filb, or of frogs. 

Mafters of the people. 

Your multiplying^mT? how can he flatter 
That’s tlioufand to one good one ? Sbakejpcart: 


SPE 

God laid, let the waters gener<.te f Milton. 

Reptile, witb^aw* aoun ai ,^ w j t h frogs, and 

Thefe ponds, impawning £ ay 0 n the Creation. 

Any^product or offspring. In c ° ntp ^ 

Tbit d”d"Sth VS bloo^the conquer’d 

t£ 2 £ ° rihc 

To SpAWN^ C ®^ ,mi [ffo^n'thc noum] 

tv To produce as filbes do eggs. , ; Shahfpcare. 

Some report a fea-maidyjifltwirf mm- Jt 

2 - T wSt nc ;ScS 

, bc ' “lSd out .0 .he fun, you mny team' -u- Safi. 

To Spawn, v.n. 

. To ifl'ue as eggs from nil). 

To ifliic ; to proceed. In contempt. 

2 ‘ o,l equality, and the mother of fo many .11 ones that 

JplnL it,^that a child (bould be brought up in the greateft 

C [pawn.] The female Aft) ’ 

SP The barbel, for the prefervation of their feed, both the 

ftawn'r and the melter cover their fpawn with fend. ii . ,,lt f[[ 
T S , v . 7. [jpado, Latin.] To caftratc female animals. 

1 Be dumb you beggars of the rythmmg trade, 

G»ld yourloofe wits, and let your mule b o jpay d. Cha e.. 
The males mult be gelt, and the fows [pay d ; ih ejpay d they 
efteem as the inoft profitable, becaufe of the great quant,ty of 
fat upon the inwards. 


Waller. 

Waller. 
calls chem 
Locke. 


3 


Mortimer’s H'Jbandry. 

To Speak, v. n. [Preterite, [pake o%[poke \ participie puline, 
fpoken-, rpccan, Saxon; [preken, Dutch.] 

, "l o utter articulate founds; toexprefs thoughts by words. 

Stroking is nothing elfe than a fenfible expreflion of the no¬ 
tions of the mind, by feveral difcritninations of utterance ot 
voice, ufed as fig ns, having by confent ieveral determinate 

fignificancies. ,, . T' 

Hannah [pah in her heart, only her lips moved, but her 

voice was iiot heard. 1 l * s ~>‘ 

2. To harangue; to make a fpeech. , , . .. 

Many of the nobility made thcmfclve; popular by Jpeaktng 
in parliament, againft thofe things which were moft grateful 
to his m.tjefty, and which dill paffed notwiihftanding their 
contradiction. „ Clarendon. 

Therfites, though the moft prefumptuous Greek, 

Yet durft not for Achilles’ armour jptuk. Drpdcn. 

To talk for or againft ; to difpute- 
A knave (hould have fome countenance at his friend s rc- 
qtieft. An honeft man, fir, is able to [peak for himfclf when 
a knave is not. Shakeficare’s IJenry l\ . 

The general and his wife arc talking ot it; 

And (lie ~Jpeaks lor you ftoutly. Shakejpeare s Othello. 

When he had no power. 

He-was your enemy ; (till [pake againft 
Your liberties and charters. Shakefeares Coriolanus. 

. To difeourfe; to make mention. 

Were fuch things here as we do [peak about? 

Or have wc eaten of the infane root, 

That takes the reafon prifoner. Shakejpeare’s King Lear. 
Lot went out and fpake unto his f<ms in law. Gen. xix. 14^ 

'1 he (Ire you [peak of, 

If any flames of it approach my fortunes. 

I’ll quench it not with water, but with ruin. Ben. Johnfon. 
They could never be loft, but by an univerfal deluge which 
has been [ohm to already. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

Lucan freaks of a pprt of Cxfar’s army that came to him, 
from the Leman-lake, in the beginning of the civil war. Add[. 

Had Luther [poke up to this accufation, yet Chryfoftom’s ex¬ 
ample would have been his defence. Atterl ury. 

f- I o give found. 

Make all your trumpets [peak, give them all breath, 

Thofe clam’rous harbingers of blood and death. Shakc[p. 
S- 7 v Speak with. To addict ; toconverfe with. 

Thou can’ft not fear us, Pompcy, with thy fails. 

We'll [peak with thee at lea. Shake[p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

I [puke with one that came from thence. 

That freely render'd me thefe news for true. Shake[peare. 
Nicholas was bv a herald fent for to come into the great 
baft,; Solymnn diltlaining to [peak with him himfclf. Knodes. 
To bPE ak. v. a. 

*• Jo utter with the mouth ; to pronounce. 

Saul jj.ake not any think that day. 1 Sam. xx. 26. 

Mordecai had fpoken good. Ejlh. vii .. 

Uonfiderof it, take advice, and [peak your minds, fudges. 
lhey fat down with him upon the ground, and none jpake 
a word. fob it. 13. 

When divers were hardened, and believed not, but lpah evil 
°f that way before the multitude, he departed. Adis xix. 9. 
You, from my youth. 

Have known and try'd me, fpeak 1 more than truth ? Sandys. 


s HH| 

What you keep by you, you may change and mend. 

But words one cJpcke can never be recall'd. 

Under the tropick is our language Jpcke, 

And part of Flanders hath receiv’d our yoke. 

He no where [peaks it out, or in direct terms 

fU c£/H languages, but words are underfloodonly 
by lucii a people or nation. H 

2. To proclaim ; to celebrate. 

It is my father’s mtificfc 

To fpeak your deeds, not little of his care^ t 

To have them recompcnfed. Shakejpeare s U inter s Tal . 
o. \ o addrefs; to accoft. 

6 If he have need of thee, he will deceive thee, fmilc upon 
thee, put thee in hope, /peak thee fair, and fav, what wantelt 

thou ? ' EcclttS X,U ' b * 

4. To exhibit. 

Let heav’n’s wide circuit [peak 
The Maker’s high magnificence. 

Spea'kaplk. aelj. [from fpeak.] 
j. Poflible to be fpoken. 

2. Having the power of fpcech. 

Say, 

Flow cam’ft thou jpeakahle of mute. 

Spea'ker. n.[ [from fpeak.] 

1. One that (peaks. 

Thefe lames grew fo general, as the authors were lolt-in 
the generality offptakers. Bacon t Henry VII. 

Jn converfation or reading, find out the true fenie, idea 
which the Jpcaker or writer affixes to his words. IVaits s Logick. 

Common f takers have only one fst of ideas, and one let 
of words to cloath them in; and tlieL are always ready at the 


Milton. 


Milton: 


Swift. 


2 . 


Pri: 


Shaktfpearu 


mouth. 

One that fpcaks in any particular manner. 

Horace’s phrafe is tor ret jecury 
A.nd happy was that curious Jpeaker. 

3. One that celebrates, proclaims, or mentions. 

After my death, I wifh no other herald. 

No other peaker of my living actions 
To keep mine honour from corruption. 

4. The prolocutor of the commons. 

I hayedifabled myfell like an elected Jpeaker of the houfe. Dr yd 
Speaking Trumpet. n.\. A ftentorophonick inftrument; a trum¬ 
pet by which the voice may be piopagated to a great diftance. 
That with one blaft through the whole houfe does bound. 
And firft taught fpcaking trumpet how to found. Dryden. 
Spear, n f. [yf-per, Welfh; fpepe, Saxon ; fpere, Dutch /parti 
old French; Jparum, low Lat.J 

1. A long weapon with a (harp point, ufed in thrufting or throw¬ 
ing ; a lance. 

Th'Egyptian, like a hill, himfelf did rear, 

Like fome tall tree; upon it feem’d a [pear. Cowley. 

Nor wanted in his grafp 

What feem’d both fhield and Jpear. Milton. 

The flying [pear 

Sung innocent, and fpent its force in air. Pope. 

The rous’d up lion, refoluteand fluff, 

Advances full on the protended [pear. Thonfon, 

2. A lance generally with prongs, to kill fifh. 

The borderers watching, until they be paft up into fome nar¬ 
row creek, below them, caft a ftrong corded net athwart the 
ftream, with which, and their loud lhouting, they flop them 
from retiring, until the ebb have abandoned them to the hunt¬ 
er’s mercy, who, by an old culloni, (hare them with fuch in- 
differency, as if a woman with child be prefent, the babe in 
her womb is gratified with a portion : a point alfo obferved 
by the [pear -hunters in taking of falmons. Carew. 

To Spear, v. a. [from the noun ] To kill or pierce with a 
fpcar. 

To Spear, v.n. To flioot or fprout. This is commonly writ¬ 
ten [pi r e. 

Let them not lie left they (hould [pear, and thca’r dry and 
fpoil tlie (hoot. Mortimer’s Hujband/y . 

Spea'rgrass. n.f. [[pear and grnfs.] Long ftiffgrafs. 

Tickle our nofes with fpeargrofs to make them bleed ; and 
then bcllubber our garments with it. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. 
Spea'rman. n.f, [fpearznd man.] One who ules a lance in fight. 
The Jpeatman's arm by thee, great God, directed. 


Sends forth a certain wound. 

Spea'rmint. n.f. A plant; a fpecics of mint. 
Spra'rwort. n.f. An herb. Ain[wo>t'>. 


Prh 


tor. 


1. 


2 . 


Spe'cial. adj [jpedal, Fr . [pecialis, Latin.] 

Noting a fort or fpccies. 

A Jpe ial idea is called by the fchools a fpecics. Watts. 
Particular; peculiar. 

Moft commonly with a certain [ ecial grace of her own; 
wagging her lips, and grinning inlfead of finding. Sidney. 

1 he (everal books ot leripture having had each fomc feve¬ 
ral occafion and particular purpofe which caufed them to be 
written, the contents thereof are according to the cxizehce of 
that jpee ai end whereunto they are intended. " Hooker. 

Of 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language London, 1755 the warnock library Octavo 
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S P E 

Of all men alive 

I never yet beheld that fpecial face. 

Which I could fancy more than any other. Shakefpeare. 

Nought fo vile that on the earth doth live. 

But to the earth tome fpecial good doth give. Shake pare. 

Our Saviour is reprefented every where in feripture, as the 
fpecial patron of the poor and the afflicted, and as laying their 
interefts to heart more nearly than thole of any other of his 
members. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

3. Appropriate; defigned for a particular purpofe. 

O Neal, upon his marriage with a daughter of Kildare, 
was made denizen by a fecial act of parliament. Denies. 

4. Extraordinary; uncommon. 

That which neceflity of fomc fpecial time doth caufe to be 
enjoined, bindeth no longer than during that time, but doth 
afterward become free. Hooker. 

Though our charity fhould be univcrfal, yet as it cannot 
be actually exercifed, but on particular times, fo it fhould 
be chiefly on fpecial opportunities. Sprats's Sermons. 

He bore 

A paunch of the fame bulk before; 

Which (till he had a fpecial care 

To keep well cramm'd with thrifty fare. Hndibras. 

5. Chief in exceilence. 

The king hath drawn 

The fpecial head of all the land together. Sbakef. Henry IV. 

Specially. adv. [from fpecial] 

1. Particularly above others. 

Specially the day that thou ftoodeft before the Lord. Deutr. 

A brother beloved, fpecially to me. Phil. xvi. 

2. Notinacommon way; peculiarly. 

If there be matter ot law that carries any difficulty, the jury 
may, to deliver themfclves from an attaint, find it Jpccinlly. 

Hate. 

Spe'c ialty. 7 n.f. [fpecicriite ., French; from fpecial.] Par- 

Specia'ltty. J ticularity. 

On thefe two general heads all other fpccialtics are depen¬ 
dent. Hooker. 

The packet is not come. 

Where that and other fpeciall<es are bound. Shakefpeare. 

Speciality of rule hath been neglected. Shakefpeare. 

When men were fure, that in cafe they refled upon a bare 
contract: without fpecialit' , the other party might wave his law’, 
they would not reff upon fuch contrails without reducing the 
debt into a fpeciality which accorded many fuics. Hale. 

Spe'cies. n.f. [fpecies, Latin.] 

1. A fort; a fubdivifton of a general term. 

A fpecial idea is called by the fchools a fpecies ; it is one 
common nature that agrees to fevcral Angular individual be¬ 
ings : fo horfe is a fpecial idea or fpecies as it agrees to Buce¬ 
phalus, Trot, and Snowball. Walts. 

2. Clafs of nature; Angle order of beings. 

He intendeth only the care of the fpecies or common natures, 
butletteth loofc the guard of individuals or Angle exillencies. 

Brown s Fulmar Err ours. 

For vve arc animals no lefs, 

Although of different fpecia. Huailras. 

Thou nanTft a race which muff proceed from me, 

Yet my whole fpecies in myfelfl fee. Dryden. 

A mind of fuperior or meaner capacities than human would 
conflitute a diftcrent/?rr/«, though united to a human body 
in the fame laws of connexion: and a mind of human capa¬ 
cities would make another fpecies , if united to a different bo¬ 
dy in different laws of connexion. Bentley s Sermons. 

3. Appearance to the fenfes ; any viAblc or fcnAblc reprefenta- 
tion. 

An apparent diverftty between the fpecies viAble and audible 
is, that the viAblc doth not mingle in the medium, but the 
audible doth. Bacon. 

It is a mod certain rule, how much any body hath of co¬ 
lour, fo much hath it of opacity, and by fo much the more 
unAt it is to tranfnit th c fpecies. Ray on the Creation. 

The fpecies of the letters illuminated with blue were nearer 
to the lens than thofe illuminated with deep red by about three 
inches, or three and a quarter; but the fpecies of the letters 
illuminated with indigo and violet appeared fo confufed and 
indiilir.fi, that I could not read them. A ’cwlon's Gpticks. 

4. Reprefcntation to the mind. 

Wit in the poet, or wit-writing is no other than the facul¬ 
ty of imagination in the writer, which fearches over all the 
memory for the fpecies or ideas of thofe things which it defigns 
to reprefent. Dryden. 

5. Show ; viAblc exhibition. 

Shews ar.d fpecies ferve beft with the common people. 

Bacon. 

6 . Circulating money. 

As there was in t’netirr.c of the grenteft fplcndour of the Ro¬ 
man empire, a lefs quantity of current fpecies in Europe than 
there is row, Rome poffcffed a much gieater proportion of 
the circulating Jpecics if its time than any European city. 

it Arbi.thmt on Coins. 
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7. Simples that have place in a compound. 

SpecTfical. j . r 

Speci'fick.. $ al E [jP ec rfV"> 1 rench; fpecPes ahd i 

1. That which makes a thing of the fpecies of which it ;• J 

That thou to truth the perfect way may’it kuou- ’ 

To thee all her fpecfok forms I'll fhow " , 

The underftandmg, as to the exercifc of this ~ 0 v ” 
fufcjcfl to the command of the will, though as to ;h c 
nature of its a£k it is determined by the object. 

By whofe direction is the nutriment In regularly u'il - 
teJ into the respective parts, and how are they k-Vt •' l ' 
fpecifck uniformities ? ' ^ 

Thefe principles I conAder not as occult qualities j 
to refult from the fpecy.ck forms of things, but as gencr])') 0 ^ 
of nature by which the things themfclves arc loaned- t\V 
truth appearing to us by phsenomena, though their caifoT 
not vet dife vered Newtmfs C f •/■/ 

As all things were formed according to thefe Jpecifiedt X.' 
forms, fo their truth mull be meaiured from their conform^' 
to them. 

Spec felt gravity is the appropriate and peculiar gravity ^ 
weight, which any Cedes of natural bodies have, andb 
which they are plainly diftingui&able from all other bodies E 
different kinds. « w 

The fpecifck qualities of plants rcAde in their native£ 
oil and eflcntial fait: for the water, Axt fait and earth appeal 
to be the fame in all plants. Arbu:!-'- 

Spcc f.ck difference is that primary attribute which diftin- 
guiflies each fpecies from one another, while they Hand tank¬ 
ed under the fame general nature or genus. Though win' 
differs from other liquids, in that it is the juice of a°ceruin 
fruit, yet this is but a general or generick difference; for it 
does not diffinguifh wine from cyder or perry: the fpecifck 
difference of wine therefore is its preffure from the grape;'as 
cyder is prefled from apples, and perry from pears. ) Batts. 

2. [In medicine.] Appropriated to the cure of fome particular 
diftemper. It is ul'uaJly applied to the arcana, or medicines 
that work by occult qualities. 

The operation of purging medicines have been referred to 
a hidden propriety, a fpecifical \ irtue, and the like Atilt; „f 
ignorance. : ’ Bacons Natural hi/fnj. 

If fhe would drink a good decoclion of farfa, with the ufuai 
fpecifcks. Ate might enjoy a good health. IFifeii.an. 

Specifically, adv. [Irom fpeafek.] In fuch a manner as to 
conflitute a fpecies ; acording to the nature of the fpecies. 
His faith niuft be not only living, but lively too; it mull 
be put into a poflure by a particular exercifc of thofe fever.il 
virtues that are fpeaf rally requilitc to a due performance of 
this duty. South’s Semins. 

Human reafon doth not only gradually, but fpeefcolly differ 
from the fantaftick reafon of brutes, which have no conceit 
of truth, as an aggregate of divers Ample conceits, nor of 
any other univcrfal. Gfntt. 

He muft allow that bodies were endowed with the fame af¬ 
fections then as ever Ance; and that, if an ax head be fop- 
pol’cd to float upon water which i • fee if calty lighter, it had ken 
fupernatural. Benthy. 

To Spf.cTficate. v. a. [from fecies and fac'o.] To mark by 
notation of diflinguifliing particularities. 

Man, by the inflituted law of his creation, and the common 
influence of the divine goodnels, is enabled to a«Sl as a rcafon- 
able creature, without any particular ,jpecifeating, concurrent, 

new imperate act of the divine fpecial providence. halt. 

Specification, n.f [from fpecifck ; [ ccifica in, Fr.] 

1. Diftincl notation; determination by a peculiar mark. 

This fpecificatien or limitation of the queftion hinders the 
difputcrs from wandering away from the precife point ot en¬ 
quiry. Watts’s Improvement 'of the Mind. 

2. Earticular mention. 

T he conftitution here fpcaks generally without the fpea- 
feat ion of any place. Ayliffts Bare goo. 

To Spe'cifY. v. a. [from fpecies\ fpecificer, Fr.j I’o mention; 
to fhow by fome particular marks of diflimftion. 

As the change of fuch laws as have been 'fpecifud is rurff' 
fary', fo the evidence that they arc fuch, muft be great, hooker. 
St. Peter doth not Jpecify what thefe waters Were. Burnt. 
He has there given us an exact geography, of Greece, when-’ 
the countries, and the ules of their foils aic Jpecifed. felt- 

Spe'cimjen. n.f. [fpecimen, Latin.] Afample; apart ot any 
tiling exhibited tti.it the rtll may be known. 

Several perfons have exhibited fpicintens of this nrt before 
multitudes of beholders. AJdij.r. s tptdo.n- 

Spe'cious. adj. [ fpecitux, F e.fpedfus, Latin. J 

i. Showy; pltaftng to the view. 

The roll, far greater part. 

Will deem in outward rites and fpecious form? 

Religion fati.-fy’d. 

She next I to- k to wife, 

O that I never had ! fond with too late ! 

Was in the vale ofSorec, Daliia, 


/Ailtii- 


'I hat fccists. monfler, my acconiplifh'd fnarc. 


Mill"- 

Plaufible; 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 
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Plaufible; fuperflcially, not folidly right; flnkmg at firfl 

UCVV Bad men boaft 

Their fptcious deeds on earth which glory excites. 

Or clofe ambition varnifh’d o'er with zeal. Milton'. 

Somewhat of fpecious they mull have to recommend them- 
felves to princes ; for folly will not eafily go down in its na¬ 
tural form. . D p dC "u 

Temptation is of greater danger, becaufe it is covered with 

th cfpecious names of good nature and good manners. Ropers. 

This is the only fpecious objection which our Romifh adver- 
faries urge againft the dodtrine of this church in the point of 
■ « - — Atte> bury. 


celebacy. .- 

Spe'c iously. adv. [from fpecious.] With fair appearance. 

Piety is oppofed to hypocrify and unflneerity; elpecially to 
that perfonated devotion under which any kind of impiety is 
wont to be difguifed, and put oft' more Jpecioufy. Hammond. 
Speck, n. f [ypccec, Saxon ] A fmall difcoloration ; a fpot. 
Every Jpeck does not blind a man. Govern, of the Tongue. 

Then are they happy, when 
No fpeck is left of their habitual ftains; 

But the pure aether of the foul remains. Dryden's JEncid. 

To Speck, v. a. To fpot; to ftain in Jrops. 

Flow’r 

Carnation, purple, azure, or fpcck’d with gold. Milton. 

Speckle, n.f [from fpeck.] Small fpeck; iittlc fpot. 

To Speckle, v.a. [from the noun ] To mark with fmall 
fpots. 

So dreadfully he towards him did pafs, 

Forelifting up aloft his fpeckled bread. 

And often bounding on the bruifed grafs, 

As for great joy of his new comen gueft. Fairy Ifhtcen. 

Speckl'd vanity 
Will Acken foon and die, 

And leprous A11 will melt front earthly mould. Milton. 
Saw’ft thou not late a fpcckl'd ferpent rear 
His gilded fpires to climb on yon fair tree? 

Before this happy minute I was he. Dryden, 

The fmiling infant in his hand {hall take 
The creflcd baAlifk and fpeckled Ifiake ; 

Plea-’d the green luftre of the fcalcs furvey. 

And with their forky tongue and pointlcfs fling {hall play. 

Pope's Mejfiab. 

The tortoife here and elephant unite. 

Transform d to combs, the fpeckl’d and the white. Pope. 
Speokt, or fpeight , n. J A woodpecker. Ahfworth. 
Spe'ctacle. n.f. [fpedtae’e, \ r. fpcbtaculum, Latin.] 

1. A fhow; a gazing flock; any thing exhibited to the view as 
eminently remarkable. 

In open place produc’d they me, 

To be a publick fpcBaclc to all. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

He are made a jpedtacle unto angels, and men. 1 Cor. iv. 9. 

2. Any thing perceived by the Aght. 

Forth riding underneath the caftle wall, 

A dunghill of dead carcafes he fpy’d, 

I he dreadfulfpedtac/e of that fad houfe of pride. Fa. Hfucen. 

When pronouncing fentcnce, feem not glad, 

Such fpefiacLs, though they are juft, are lad. Denham. 
3 - [In the plural.] Glaffes to affift the Aght. 

The lixth age fluffs 
Into the lean and flipper d pantaloon. 

With JpedJades on nofe and pouch on Aide. Shakefpeare 
\\ c have helps for the Aght far above Jpcdades and glaffes. 

It is no fault in the fpediacles that the blind man fees not. 

1-, , r Glanvilie's Apolopy. 

Shakefpeare was naturally learned : he needed not the fple- 
taclcs of books to read nature ; he looked inwards and found 
n / Dryden on Dramatick Pcefy. 

the I ., It ^- maker did "ot think that he was leading 
Lie way to the difcovery of new planets. Grew 

fhews whv rh re r r T °- f the of fi S ht old men, and 

lhewswhythe.r Aght ts mended by fpefiacles. Newton. 

I his day, then let us not be told, 

i hat you are ftek and I grown old; 

Nor think on our approaching ills. 

And talk of fpeilacUs and pills. o 

u£“ ,D ' [fr “ m ,hc wlfl, tfc. 

f P e ^ k ? f him > and the bleared fights 

Lath.] 

. 1”£££?££ lu,,6S is diffcre "“‘ 1 't thlt 

‘ Latin.] A S 5 & 

T , ... More 

I han hiftory can pattern, though devis’d 
And play’d, to take fpedlat.rs. c. 

the H,", P '° ,CS ” e0 “' "P-' 1 to th t IS,BMm. the iff, 

*" ° ld - ™™i" 8 °n hoitf^up^: 


but deAred the Jpcelntors that they would count fourfeore and 
eight before they judged him. Dryden. 

He mourns his former vigour loft fo far, 

To make him now fpedfator of a war. Dryden. 

What plcafurehath the owner more than th cfpedla’or ? Seed. 
Spectre, n.f. [ fpc'tre , Fr . jpedirum, Latin.] Apparition; 
appearance of perfons dead. 

The ghoffs of traitors from the bridge defeend. 

With bold fanatick tpedtres to rejoice, Dryden. 

The verv poetical ule of the word for a fpefirr, doth imply 
an exadt rcfcmblance to fome real being it reprefents. Sliding. 

Thefe are nothing but fpedlres the uriderftanding railes to 
itfelf to flatter its own lazinefs. Loth, 

Sfecta'i orship. n.f. [from fpedator] Acl of beholding. 
Thou ftand’ft i’ th’ ftate of hanging, or of fome death more 
long in fpedlatorfsip, and crueller in fofferin*. Shakefpeare. 
Spe'ctRUM. v. f [Latn.J An image; avihbleform. 

This prifm had fome veins running along wirhrn the gtafs, 
from the one end to the other, which fc ttered fome of the 
fun’s Iiyht irregularly, but had no fenAble effedt in encreafmg 
the length ol the coloured fadfrum. Newton s Opticks, 

Spe'cular. n.f [ fpecularis, Latin } 
j. Having the qualities of a mirrour or looking glafs. 

It were but madnefs now t’ impart 
The fkill of fpccular ftone. Donne . 

Quickfllver may by the Are alone, in glafs-veflels, be t rn- 
ed into a red body; and from this red body may be obtained 
a mercury, bright and fpccular as before. Boyle. 

A fpeculum of metal without glafs, made fome years Ance 
for optical ufes, and very well wrought, produced none of 
thofe rings; and thence! underilood that thefe rings arife 
not from fpccular furfoce alone, but depend upon the two fur- 
faces of the plate of gl .fs whereof the fpeculum was made, 
and upon the thicknefs of the glafs between them. Newton. 
2. Affifting Aght. Improper. 

The hidden way 

Of nature would’ftthou know, bow Arftfhe frames 
All things in miniature ? thy fp.cular orb 
Apply to well diffedted kernels ; lo ! 

In each obferve the (lender threads 

Of firft-beginning trees. Philips. 

To Speculate, v.n. [fpcculer, Yr.fpeculor, Lat.] To meditate; 
to contemplate; to take a view of any thing with the mind. 

ConAder the quantity, and not fpeculau upon an intrinfe- 
cal relation. Digby on Bodies. 

As our news-writers record nnny fadls which afford great 
matter of fpcculation, their readers fpeculate accordingly, and 
by their variety of conjedlures become confummateftatcfmen. 

Addfor. 

To Speculate, v. a. To confidet attentively; to look through 
with the mind. 

Man was not meant to gape, or look upward with the 
eye, but to have his thoughts fublime; and not only behold, 
but fpeculate their nature with the eye of the underftanding. 

* Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Speculation, n.f. [[peculation, Fr. from fpeculate.] 

1. Examination by the eye; view. 

2. Examiner; fpy. This word is found no where elfe, and 
probably is here mifprinted for [peculator. 

1 hey who have, as who have not, whom their great 
liars 

Throne and fet high ? fervants 

Which are to France the fpies and fpeculatlons , 

Intelligent of our ftate. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

3. Mental view; intellcdlualexamination; contemplation. 

. thefe things being fully perfuaded, that what they did, 

it was obedience to the will of God, and that all men fhould 
do the like; there remained after fpeculatian, practice where- 
unto the whole world might be framed. Hooker. 

1 henceforth to fpeculations high or deep, 

I turn d my thoughts; and with capacious mind 
Confider’d all things viAble. Milton. 

News-wi iters afford matter of [peculation. Addifon. 

4. A train of thoughts formed by meditation. 

Irom him Socrates derived the principles of morality, and 
mod part of his natural fpeculations. Temple. 

5. Mental fcheme not reduced to pra£lice. 

This terreftrial globe, which before was only round in fpc- 
culation , has hnee been furrounded by the fortune and boldnefs 
ot many navigators. ' hi¬ 

ts. Powerof light. Not mufe. 

1 h y b °nes are marrowlefs; thy blood is cold; 
i hou haft no fprculation in thofe eyes 
1 hou llar'ft with. ' 

Spi-CULATITB. adj. Fr. from fp a ula,J W ‘ 

I. Given to (peculation; contemplative. 

nv oth . c;r ufcs werc utterl y taken away, yet the mind of 
nhT ,r- ng f r:ir nJ i tUre ^ rwto ‘ W and d<di ghted with contem- 
ledgc fake U ’ 1 wcrc to be known even for mecr know- 

i"l d r , . Hooker. 

24 s 


Addifon. 
2. Theo- 
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2 . Theoretical; notional; ideal; not practical. 

Some take it for a Jpeculative platform, that reafon and na¬ 
ture would that the bed fhould govern, but no wife to create 
a right. Bacons holy War. 

Spe'culatively. adv. [from Jpeculative.] 

1. Contemplatively; with meditation. 

2. Ideally; notionally; theoretically; not pra&ically. 
Speculator. n.f [from /peculate.] 

1. One who forms theories. 

He is dexterous in puzzling others, if they be not through¬ 
paced fpeculat rs in thofe great theories. More. 

2. [Speculatenr, French.] Anobfcrver; a contemplator. 

Although lapidaries and queftuary enquirers affirm it, yet 
the writers of minerals, and natural /peculators, conceive the 
ftones which bear this name to be a mineral concretion. Brown. 

3. A fpy; a watcher. 

All the boats had one fp culator, to give notice when the 
fifh approached. Broome's Notes on the OdyJJey. 

Speculator y. adj. [from /peculate.] Exercifing fpeculation. 
SPECULUM, n.J. [Latin.] A mirrour; a looking-glafs; 
that in which reprefentations are formed by refleciion. 

A rough and coloured object may ferve for a Jpcculum , to 
reflect the artificial rainbow. Boyle on Colours. 

Sped. The preterite and part, paffive of /peed. 

His horfe full of windfalls, Jped with the fpavins, and rayed 
with the yellows. Shake/peare. 

BarbarofTa, Jped of that he defired, ftaid not long at Con- 
ftantinople, but (haped his courfe towards Italy. Knoilcs. 
With all hisharnefs foon the god was Jped ; 

His flying hat, wings on his heels. Drydcn. 

Speech.. n.J. [from /peak.] 

1. '1 he power of articulate utterance; the power of expreffing 
thoughts by vocal words. 

There is none comparable to the variety of inftruCtive ex- 
preffions by Jptech , wherewith a man alone is endowed, for the 
communication of his thoughts. Holder on Speech. 

Though otfr ideas are firft acquired by various fenfations 
and reflections, yet we convey them to each other by the means 
of certain founds, or written marks, which we call words; 
and a great part of our knowledge is both obtained and com¬ 
municated by thefe means, which are called Jpeech. Watts. 

2. Language ; words confidered as expreffing thoughts. 

In Jpeech be eight parts. Accidence. 

The a£ts of God to human ears 
Cannot without procefs of Jpeech be told. Milton. 

3. Particular language as diftinCt from others. 

There is neither Jpeech nor language, but their voices are 
heard among them. PJ Common Prayer. 

4. Any thing fpoken. 

A plague upon your epileptick vifage ! 

Smile you my Jpeecbes as I were a fool. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

5. Talk; mention. 

The duke did of me demand 
What was the Jpeech among the Londoners, 

Concerning the French journey. Shake/peare. 

Speech of a man’s felf ought to be feldom. Bacon's EJ/ays. 

6 . Oration ; harangue. 

The conftant defign of thefe orators, in all their Jpecches, 
was to drive fome one particular point. Swift. 

7. Liberty to fpeak. 

I, with leave of Jpeech implor’d, reply’d. Milton. 

Spe'echless. adj. [from Jpeech.] 

1. Deprived of the power of fpeaking; made mute or dumb. 

He fell down, foam’d at mouth, and was Jpeechle/s. Shake/p. 
The great god Pan hath broken his pipes, and Apollo’s 
priefts are become Jpeechle/s. Raleigh. 

A fingle vifion tranfports them: it finds them in the eager- 
nefs and height of their devotion ; they are Jpeechle/s for the 
time that it continues, and proftrate when it departs. Dryden. 
Spcechlc/s with wonder, and half dead with fear. Addi/on, 

2. Mute; dumb. 

I kneel’d before him; 

’Twas very faintly he laid rife: difmifs’d me 
Thus, with his Jpeechle/s hand. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

From her eyes 

I did receive fair Jpeechle/s meffages. Shake/peare. 

He that never hears a word fpoken, it is no wonder he re¬ 
main JpcechlcJ ; as any one muft do, who from an infant fhould 
be bred up among mutes. Holder’s Elements 0/Speech. 

To SPEED, v. n. pret. and part, pa IT. Jped and Jpcedcd. [Jpoedcn , 
Dutch. ] 

1. To make hafle ; to move with celerity. 

So well they Jped that they be come at length 
Unto the place whereas thePaynim lay. 

Devoid of outward fenfe and native ftrength. 

Covered with charmed cloud from view of day. Fa. Queen. 
Do you think me a fwallow', an arrow, or a bullet? Have 
J, in my poor and cold motion, the expedition of thought? 
l/pceded hither with the very extreme!! inch of poffibility. Sbak. 
If pray’rs 

Could alter high decrees, I to that place 

Would /peed before thee, and be louder heard. Milton. 
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See where Idwall fpceds ! a trufty foldier. A. Philib 

l. [Spebian, to grow rich, Saxon.] To have fuccefs. 

Make me not flighted like the bafilifk: 

I’ve look’d on thoufands, who have Jp,d the better 
By my regard, hut kill’d none fo. Shake/p. Winter’s Tal 
Now if this fuit lay in Bianca’s pow’r, 

How quickly fhould yon/peed. Shake/peare 

Macicaus (hewed them what an offence it was rafhly to J e - 
part out of the city, which might be unto them dangerous* 
although they fhould /peed never fo well. Kndlts 

When firft this tempter crofs’d the gulph from hell 
I told you then he fhould prevail, and Jpeed 
In his bad errand. Mi It at 

Thefe were violators of the firft temple, and thofe that pro^ 
faned and abufed the fecond Jed no better. South 

3. To have any condition good or bad. 

Ships heretofore in feas like fifties Jped, 

The mightieft ftill upon the fmallelt fed. Waller. 

To Speed, v. a. 

1. To difpatch in hafte. 

The tyrant’s felf, a thing unufed, began 
To feel his heart relent with meer compaffion; 

But not difpos’d to ruth or mercy then, 

He jped him thence home to his habitation. Fairfax. 

2 . T o furnifh in hafte. 

3. To difpatch ; to deftroy ; to kill. 

With a Jpeeding thruft his heart he found ; 

The lukewarm blood came rufhingthro’ the wound. Dryd. 

A dire dilemma! either way Pm Jed-, 

If foe-, they write; if friends, they read me dead. Pope. 

4. Tomifchief; to ruin. 

5. To haften; to put into quick motion. 

She, 

Hearing fo much, will /peed her foot again, 

Led hither by pure love. Sbnke/p. All’s well that ends wtH. 

Satan, tow’rd the coaft of earth beneath, 

Down from th’ ecliptick Jped with hop’d fuccefs, 

Throws his fteep flight in many an airy wheel. Milton. 
The pried reply’d no more. 

But Jped his fteps along the hoarfe refounding fbore. Dryden, 

6. To execute; to difpatch 

Judicial a£ts are all thofe writings and matters which re¬ 
late to judicial proceedings, and are Jped in open court at the 
inftance of one or both of the parties. AyliJJIs Partr^ttu 

7. Toaffift; to help forward. 

Lucina 

Reach’d her midwife hands to/peed the throws. Dryden. 

Propitious Neptune fleer’d their courfe by night 
With rifing gales, that Jped their happy flight. Drydtn. 

Speed the foft intercourfe from foul to foul, 

And waft a figh from Indus to the Pole. Prft- 

8. To make profperous. 

If any bring not this doCtrine, receive him not into your 
houfe, neither bid him God Jpeed. St. Paul. 

Timon is flirunk, indeed ; 

And he, that’s once deny’d, will hardly /peed. Shaktfp. 

Speed. n.J [Jpocd, Dutch.] 

1. Quicknefs; celerity. 

Earth receives 

As tribute, fuch a fumlefs journey brought 
Of incorporeal /peed, her warmth and light; 

Speed 1 to deferibe whofe fwiftnefs number fails. • rnlton. 
We obferve the horfe’s patient fervice at the ploug , 
his /peed upon the highway, his dociblenefs, and delire 0 
glory. crt ' 

2. Hafte; hurry; difpatch. . . , 

When they ftrain to their utmofl [peed, there is m 1 e 
wonted diftance between them and their aims: all their es^cr 
purfuits bring them no acquefts. 1 ecayefritj. 

3. The courfe or pace of a horfe 

He that rides at high /peed, and with a piftol, kills a p a 
flying. Shake/p. Henry IV - 

4. Succefs; event. . 

The prince your fon, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen’s Jpeed, is gone. 1 

O Lord, I pray thee fend me good Jpeed. xX "' 

Speedily, adv. [from fpcedy.] With hafte; quickly - 
Poll fpeedily to your hufband, , 

Shew him this letter. Shake/p. Ksng Lear. 

Send Jpcedily to Bertran; charge him ftrictiy 

Not .0 proceed. D n d«t, ft«; 

Spf/ediness. n.J. [from Jpeedy.] The quality 0 
fpeedy. . . . 

Spe'edwfll. n.J [veronica, Latin J Flucllm. P Ac of one 
The leaves grow oppofite by pairs: the calyx con | . t 

leaf, which is divided into four parts, expanding m o 
ftar: the flower confifts of one leaf, divide' *' 1t0 ^ 

ments, expanding in a circular order: when t ie ojH (W0 
the ovary becomes a membranacei us fruit, di'tt- uptimes 
cells, fhaped like an heart, and filkd with feeds, k" 5 
final), and at other times large and thick. 1 e 

In 
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r, , frarcitv in Silefia a rumour was fpread of its raining 
t fced • but ’twas found to be only the feeds of the ivy- 
I“S*£i or fmall henbit. Derhom's Phyfico-Theology. 
Spe'edy P adj. [from /peed.] Quick; fwift; nimble; quick of 

dlfpatCh ' How near’s the other army ? 

—Near, and on Jpeedy foot: the main defer}’ 

Stands on the hourly thought. Shake/p. King Lear. 

Back with fpeedirjl fail 
Zophiel, of cherubim the fwifteft wing, 

Came flying. Mslton s Paradt/e Lojl. 

Let it be enough what thou haft done. 

When fpotted deaths ran arm’d through ev’ry ftreet. 

With poifon’d darts, which not the good could fliun, 

The Jpeedy could outfly, or valiant meet. Dryclen. 

SPELL n.J [)*P C '» Saxon, a word.] 

, A charm confiding of fome words of occult power. Thus 
‘ Horace ufes words: 

Sunt verba Lf voces quihus hunc lemre dolor an 
PojJis. 

Start not; her aCtions (hall be holy : 

You hear my fpell is lawful: do not Ihun her. 

Until you Tee her die again; for then 
You kill her double. Shake/p. Winter's Ta e. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, that they ftand in 
awe of charms, /pells, and conjurations, letters, characters, 
notes, and dallies. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Thou durft not thus difparage glorious arms, 

Had not /pells 

And black enchantments, fome magician’s art. 

Arm’d thee or charm’d thee ftrong. Milton's Agoni/les. 
Begin, begin, the myftick fpell prepare. Milton. 

Yourfelf you fo excel. 

When you vouchfafe to breathe my thought. 

That like a fpirit with this /pelt 
Of my own teaching, I am caught. Wtiler. 

Mild Lucina 

Then reach’d her midwife hands to fpeed the throes, 

And fpoke the pow'rful^v//; that babes to birth difclofe. Dry. 
z. A turn of work. 

Their toil is fo extreme as they cannot endure it above four 
hours in a day, but are fucceedcd by /pells: the refidue of the 
time they wear out at coytes and kayles. Carew. 

To Spell, v. a. [ fpellen , Dutch.] 

1. To write with the proper letters. 

In the criticifm of Jpclling, the word /atire ought to be with 
»', and not with y ; and if this be fo, then it is falfe /pelted 
throughout. Dryden s Juvenal, Dedication. 

2. To read by naming letters fingly. 

I never yet faw man. 

How wife, how noble, young, how rarely featur’d. 

But fhe would fpell him backward; if fair fac’d, 

She’d fwear the gentleman fliould be her fifter. Shake/p. 

3. To charm. 

I have you faft: 

Unchain your fpirits now with Jpelling charms. 

And try if they can gain your liberty. Sbak. Henry VI. 

1 his gather’d in the planetary hour. 

With noxious weeds, and Jpeil'd with words of pow’r. 

Dire ftepdames in the magick bowl infufe. Dryden. 

To Spell. v. n. 

1. To form words of letters. 

What fmall knowledge was, in them did dwell; 

And he a god, who could but read or fpell. Dryden. 

By parting on the vowels and confonants on the fides of 
four dice, he has made this a play for his children, whereby 
his eldeft fon in coats, has played himfelf into Jpelling. Locke. 

The Latin, being written of the fame character with the 
mother-tongue, by the affiftance of a Jpelling book, it is le¬ 
gible. Spedlator. 

Another caufe, which hath maimed our language, is a 
foolifh opinion that we ought to fpell exadiy as we fpeak. Swi/t. 

2. To read. 

If I read aught in heav’n. 

Or heay’n write aught of fate, by what the ftars. 
Voluminous or fingle characters, 

In their conjunction met, give me to /pell. 

Sorrows and labours, opposition, hate. 

Attends thee. Milton's Paradi/e Lojl. 

When gowns, not arms, repell’d 
The fierce Epirote, and the African bold. 

Whether to fettle peace, or to unfold 
I he drift of hollow ftates, hard to be fpeWd. AH'ton 

Anti may at laft my weary age 
I'ind out the peaceful hermitage. 

Where I may fit and rightly fpell 
Of every ftar that heav’n doth fhew, 

And every herb that fips the dew. 

3 - * o read unfkilfully. 

. As t0 h ] s understanding, they bring him in void of all no- 

C Un , V T ri ! ten b ! ank; fent int0 thc world only to read 
a.u!JpJ/outa God m the works of creation. South. 
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To Spelt, cj. n. To fplit; to break. A bad word. 

Feed sreefe with oats, /pelted beans, barley-meal, or °rounC 
malt mixed with beer. Mortimer’s Hujhandry. 

Spe'i.ter. n.J A kind of femi-metal. . 

Metals in fufion do not flame for want of a copious fume, 
except fpelter, which fumes copioufly, and thereby flames Newt. 
To SPEND, v.a. [ypenban, Saxon; fpendcrc, Italian.] 

. I. Toconfume; toexhauft; to lay out. 

Our cannons malice vainly fhall hejpent 
Againft th’ invulnerable clouds. Shake/peare. 

I will very gladly /pend and he/pent for you. 2 Cor. xn. 15. 
There is oil in the dwelling of the wife, but a foolifh man 
fpendetb it up. “ Pm;, xxi. 20. 

We muft exafperate 

Th’ almighty V iCtor to /pend all his rage. Milton. 

Thus labour could at firft begin a title of property in me 
common things of nature, and /pending it upon our ufes bound 
j Locke. 

Money is brought into England by nothing but Jpending 
here lefsof foreign commodities than what we carry to market 
can pay for. ~ Locke ' 

2 . To beftow as expcnce; to expend. 

Wherefore do yc /pend money for that which is not bread ? 

If lv. 2. 

Eleutherius, perceiving that he was unwilling to /pend any 
more time upon the debate, thought not fit to make any men¬ 
tion to him of the propofed opinion. Boyle. 

3. To effufe. 

Coward dogs 

Moil /pend their mouths, when what they feem to threaten 
Runs far before them. Shake/. Henry V. 

4. To fquander; to lavifh. 

They bend their bows, they whirl their flings around ; 
Heaps of /pent arrows fall, and (trew the ground. Dryden. 
The whole of our reflections terminate in this, what courfe 
we are to take to pafs our time ; fome to get, and others to 
Jpcnd their eftates. Wake. 

5. To pafs. 

When we can intreat an hour to ferve. 

Would Jpend it in fome words upon that bulinefs. 

If you would grant the time. ShakeJ. Macbeth. 

They /pend their days in wealth, and in a moment go down 
to the grave. Job xx i. 13- 

Uefpends his life with his wife, and remembercth neither 
father nor mother. 1 E/dr. iv. 21. 

When he was of riper years, for his farther accomplifh- 
ment, he /pent a confiderable part of his time in travelling. P ope. 

6. Towafte; to wear out. 

In thofe paftoral paftimes a great many days were /pent, to 
follow their flying predecefTors. Sidney. 

The waves afeended and defeended, ’till their violence being 
/pent by degrees, they fettled at laft. Burnet's Disco. 0/ the Earth. 
The winds are rais’d, the ftorm blows high; 

Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury, and direCt it right, 

’Till it has /pent itfelf on Cato’s head. Addi/on's Cato. 

7. To fatigue; to harrafs. 

Nothing but only the hope of fpoil did relieve them, having 
fcarce clothes to cover their nakednefs, and their bodies Jpent 
with long labour and thirft. Knoilcs's Hi/hry of the Turks. 

Or come your (hipping in our ports to lay. 

Spent and difabled in fo long a way ? Dryden’s /En. 

Our walls are thinly mann’d, our beft men flain ; 

The reft, an heartlefs number, /pent with watching. 

And harrafs’d out with duty. Dryden. 

Some /pent with toil, fome with defpair opprefs’d, 

Leap’d headlong from the heights, the flames confum’d the 
reft. Dryden's /En. 

Thou oft haft feen me 

Wrefiling with vice and fa&ion; now thou fee’ft me 
Spent , overpower’d, defpairingof fuccefs. Addi/on's Cato, 

To Spend, v.n. 

1. To make cxpence. 

Henceforth your tongue muft fpend at lefler rate, 

Than in its flames to wrap a nation’s fate. Dryden. 

He /pends as a perfon who knows that he muft come to a 
reckoning. South. 

2. To prove in the ufe. 

Butter /pent as if it came from the richer foil. 

3. To be loft or wafted. 

The found fpendetb and is diffipated in the open air ; but in 
fuch concaves it is conferved and contracted. Bacon. 

On mountains, it may be, many dews fall, that /pend before 
they come to the valleys. * Bacon. 

4. Fo be employed to any ufe. 

There have been cups and an image of Jupiter made of 
wild vines; for thc vines that they ufe for wine are fo often 
cut, that their (ap fpendetb into the grapes. Bacon. 

Spe'nder. n.f. [from Jpcnd.] 

1. One who fpends. 

Let nnt your recreations be lavifh fpenders of your time; 
but healthful, fhort, and apt to refrefh you. Taylor. 

2. A 


Temple. 
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2. A prodigal; alavilher. 

Bifhop Morton told the commiffioners, who were to kvy the 
benevolence, if they met with any that were fparing, tell them 
that they muft needs have, becaufe they laid up; and if they 
were fpenders, they mult needs have, becaufe it was feen in 
their port and maimer of living. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Spendthrift, n.f. [ fpcnd and thrift.'] A prodigal; a 
lavilher. 

Bitter cold weather ftarved both the bird and the fpend- 
thrift. L’Ejlrange. 

Some fawning ufurer does feed 
With prefent fums th’ unwary fpendthrift ’s need. Dryden. 
Molt men, like jpendthrift heirs, judge a little in hand bet¬ 
ter than a great deal to come. Locke. 

The fon, bred in floth, becomes a fpendthrift , a profligate, 
and goes out of the world a beggar. Swift. 

Sfe'rable. adj. [ fperabilii, Latin.] Such as may be hoped. 
We may call it away, if it be found but a bladder, and 
difcharge it of fo much as is vain and not fur able. Bacon. 

SPERM, n.f [jpenne, Fr. jperma, Lat.] Seed; that by which 
the fpccies is continued. 

Some creatures bring forth many young ones at a burthen, 
and fome hut one: this mav be caufed by the quantity of Jpenn 
required, or by the partitions of the womb which may fever 
the [perm. Bacon. 

'Ehere is required to the preparation of the fperm of animals 
a great apparatus of vefiels, many fecretions, concoctions, 
reflections, and circulations. Ray. 

SPE’RM /1 CETI. n.f. [Latin.] Corruptedly pronounced 
parmaftty. 

A particular fort of whale affords the oil whence this is 
made ; and that is very improperly called fperma , becaufe it is 
only the oil which comes from the head of which it can be 
made. It is changed from what it is naturally, the oil itfelf 
being very brown and rank. The peculiar property of it is 
to fhoot into flakes, not much unlike the cryftallization of 
falts ; but in this Hate ’tis yellow, and has a certain ranknefs, 
from which it is freed by fqueev.ing it between warm metalline 
plates in a prefs, and afterwards expofing the remainder to the 
open air: at length it becomes perfectly pure, inodorous, flaky, 
fmooth, white, and in fome mealurc tranfparent. Quincy. 

SpERMA'tICAL. /.-r/t p r A 1 

Sperma'tick. H- C fp^mC^Yx. from fperm.] 

1. Seminal; confuting of feed. 

The primordials of the world are not mechanical, but fper¬ 
matical or vital. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

Metals and fundry meteors rude Ihapes have no need 
of any particular principle of life, or fpermatical form, diftinCt 
from die reft or motion of the particles of the matter. More. 

2. Belonging to the fperm. 

The moifture of the body, which did before irrigate the 
parts, is drawn down to the fpermatical vefiels. Bacon. 

Two different fexes muft concur to their generation: there 
is in both a great apparatus of fpermatick vcllels, wherein the 
more fpirituous part of the blood is by many digeftions and 
circulations exalted into fperm. Ray on the Creation. 

To Spf/p.m ATI7E. v.n. [Irom fperm.] To yield feed. 

Ariftotle affirming that women do not fpermatize, and con¬ 
fer a receptacle rather than efiential principles of generation, 
deductively includes both fexes in mankind. Brown. 

Sperm ATOCe'le. n.f. [<T 7 re^ua and xj.ax.] A rupture caufed 
by the contradtion of the feminal vefiels, and the femen falling 
into the ferotum. Bailey. 

Spermo'logist. n.f. [<rrtgpoXo'y(&.] One who gathers or 
treats of feeds. Dit 7. 

To Sperse. v. a. [fperfus , Latin.] To difperfc; to fcattcr. 

A word not now in ufe. 

The wrathful wind, 

Which blows cold ftorms, burft out of Scythian mew 

That JperJl thofe clouds, and in fo fhort as thought 

'I his dreadful fhape was vanifhed to nought. Spcnfcr. 

He making fpeedy way through fperfed air. 

And through the world of waters wide and deep. 

To Morpheus’ houfe doth haftily repair. Fairy Queen. 

To Spet. v. a. To bring or pour abundantly. [Spot in Scot¬ 
land is a fuperabundance of water: as, that tide or frelh was 
a high Jpet .] 

Myfterious dame. 

That ne’er art call’d, but when the dragon womb 
Of Stygian darknefs fpets her thickeft gloom. 

And makes one blot of all the air. 

Stop thy cloudy ebon chair. Milton. 

To SPEW. v. a. [j-pepan, Saxon; fpeuwen, Dutch.] 

1. To vomit; to eject from the ftomach. 

A fwordfifh fmall him from the reft did funder, 

That in his throat him pricking loftly under 
His wide abyfs, him forced forth to Jpew , 

That all the fea did roar like heaven’s thunder. 

And all the waves were ftain’d with filthy hue. Spcnfcr. 

2. To eje£l; to caft forth. 

When earth with flime and mud is cover’d o’er. 

Or hollow places jpew their wat’ry ftorc. Dryden s Georg. 
i 


EryJen. 


Fairy Queen. 
Dryden. 
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When yellow fands are lifted from below, 

The glitt’ring billows give a golden lhow ; 

And when the fouler bottom fpews the black 
The Stygian dye the tainted waters take. ’ 

3. To eject with loathing. 

Keep my ftatutes, and commit not any of thefe abomina 
tions, that the land fpew not you out. Lev. xviii 

Contentious fuits ought to be fpewed out, as the furfui % 

™ urts - ^ . BacontEjti 

t o Spew. v. n. lo vomit; to eafe the ftomach. v J 

He could have haul’d in 
The drunkards, and the noifes of the inn ; 

But better ’twas that they ftiould fleep or fpew. 

Than in the feene to offend or him or you. Ben. JolmP 
Spe'wy. adj. [from fpew.] A provincial word. 

The lower vallies in wet Winters are fo fpewy , that they 
know not how to feed them. Mortimer's Husbmlr, 

To Spha'celate v. a. [ftomfphacelus, medical, Latin.] To 
afteift with a gangrene. 

The long retention of matter fphacelates the brain. Simp 
To Spha'cela i e v. n. I o mortify ; to fufter the gangrene 
The fkin, by the great diftenfion, having been rendered 
very thin, will, if not taken away, J'phacelate, and the reft 
degenerate into a cancerous ulcer. Sharp’s Sur*er\ 

Spha'celus. n.f. [<r(pdx.£X<& ■, fphaccle, Fr.] A gangrene; a 
mortification. 

It is the ground of inflammation, gangren c,fpbacelusJf ifem 
SPHERE, n.f. [fphere, French ; fphatra, Latin.] 

1 . A globe ; an orbicular body ; a body of which the center is 
at the fame diftance from every point of the circumference. 

Firft the fun, a mighty fphere, he fram’d. Milton. 

2 . Any globe of the mundane fyflem 

What if within the moon’s fair QKmmgfphcre, 

What if in every other ftar unfeen, 

Of other worlds he happily ftiould hear? 

And then mortal cars 
Had heard the muiick of the fphercs. 

3. A globe reprefenting the earth or Iky. 

1 wo figures on the fides embofs’d appear; ■) 

Conon, and what’s his name who made the fph.ert, ( 

And fhew’d the feafons of die Hiding year. Dryden. ) 

4. Orb ; circuit of motion. 

Half unfung, but narrower bound 
Within the vifible diurnal fphere. Milton. 

5. Province; compafs of knowledge or action; employment. 
[From the fphere of a&ivity aferibed to the power emanating 
from bodies.] 

To be call’d into a huge fphere , and not to be feen to move 
in’t. Shaktfp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Of enemies he could not but contract good ftore, while 
moving in fo high a fphere, and with fo vigorous a luftre. K C. 

Every man, verfed in any particular bufinefs, finds fault 
with thefe authors, fo far as they treat of matters within his 
fphere. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Ye know thefpheres and various talks alfign’d 
By laws eternal to the aithercal kind. 

To Sphere, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To place in a fphere. 

The glorious planet Sol, 

In noble eminence enthron’d and fpher’d 
Amidft the reft, whofe med’cinable eye 
Corrects die ill afpects of planets evil. 

2. To form into roundnefs. 

Light from her native Eaft 
To journey through the airy gloom began. 

Spher’d in a radiant cloud; for yet the fun 

Was not. Milton’s Paradife Lsf. 

Sphe'rIcr 1 * \ adj ' UP hcr]r l ut o French ; from fphere.] 

1. Round; orbicular; globular 

What defeent of waters could there be in a fpherical 2nd 
round body, wherein there is nor high nor low. Ruing' 1 - 
Though founds fpread round, fo that dierc is an orb or 
fpherical area of the found, yet they go fartheft in the tore- 
lines from the firft local impulfion of the air. Baton. 

By difeernment of the moifture drawn up in vapours, "C 
muft know the reafon of the fplterical figures of the drops. O to- 
A fluid mafs necefiarily falls into a fpherical fudace. h" • 
Where the central nodule was globular, the inner furf3ceo 
the firft cruft would be fpherici ; and if the cruft was in ai 
parts of the fame thickncfs, that whole cruft would he jpf 
rical. Woodward or. loJJ“ s - 

2 . Planetary; relating to orbs of the planets. . 

We make guilty of our difafiers the fun, the moon, an 
ftars, as if we were villains by fpherical predominance. ‘ a r 
Sphe rically, adv. [from fphtric.:.] In form of a Ipherc. 
Sphe'ricalness. J n.f. [from jphert.] RounJncis, 
Sphe'ricity. J tundity. 

Such bodies receive their figure and limits from fuin 
hinder them from attaining to that fphtricalmfs they ait” at. '4* 
Water confifls of fmall, fmooth, rpherical particles- 
fmoothnefs makes ’em flip cafily upon one another; the ;4 . 



Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 
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- ; {v L e eps ’em from touching one another in more points than 
P Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

SPHE'ROID. n.f [tApxieo-, and ; fpheroide, Fr.] A body 
oblong or oblate, approaching to the form of a fphere. 

Thev are not folid particles, by the neceffity they arc under 
to change their figures into oblong fpheroids, in the capillary 
ve flbls. ° Cheyn’s Phil. Princ. 

Spheroidical, adj. [from fpheroid.] Having the form of a 

^ If thefe corpufcles be fpheroidtcal , or oval, their Ihorteft 
diameters muft not be much greater than thofe of light. Cheyne. 
SpHF'RUi-r- n.f. [ fpba-uh , Latin.] A little globe. 

Mercury is a collision of exceeding fmall, vaftly heavy 
ftberules. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

SrHlN'x. n.f. [ <r<p]rf. ] 

The fphinx was a famous monfter in Egypt, that remained 
fir conjoined Nilus, having the face of a virgin, and the body 
of a lion. Peacham on Drawing. 

Sn'AL- n.f [efpial, Fr.] Afpy; afeout; a watcher. Obfoletc. 
His cars be as fpia/s, alarum to crie. Ti.Jfer’s Husbandry. 
He privy fpials plac’d in all his way, 

To weet what courfe he takes, and how he fares. Fa. Qu. 

For he by faithful fpial was allured 
That Egypt’s king was forward on his way. Fairfax. 
Their truft towards them hath rather been as to good Jpials 
and good whifperers, than good magiftrates and officers. Bac. 
SPICE, n.f. [ejpicr, French.J 

1. A vegetable production, fragrant to the fmell and pungent to 
the palate; an aromatick fubftance ufed in fauces. 

Dang’rous rocks, 

Which, touching but my gentle vcffel’s fide. 

Would fcattcr all the /pices on the ftream. Shakefpeare. 
Is not manhood, learning, gentlenefs, and virtue, the fpice 
and fait that feafons a man ? Shakefp. Trail, and Crejjida. 

The traffiek of the /jf>;a-merchants. 1 Kings x. 15. 

Garlick, the northern fpi.e, is in mighty requeft among 
the Indians. Temple. 

High fauces and rich fpices are fetched from the Indies. Baker. 

2. A fmall quantity, as of fpice to the thing feafoned. 

Think what they have done. 

And then run ftark mad; for all 

Thy hy-gone fooleries were but fpices of it. Shakefpeare. 
It containcth Angular relations, not without fome fpice or 
fprinkling of all learning. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

So in the wicked there’s novice. 

Of which the faints have not a Jpice. Hudibras. 

To Spice, v.a. [from the noun] To fcafon with fpice; to 
mix with aromatick bodies. 

His mother was a votrefs of my order. 

And in thefpiced Indian air by night 

Full often (he hath gc .ip’d by my fide. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe hymns may work on future wits, and fo 
May great-grand-children of thy praifes grow; 

And fo, though not revive, embalm and fpice 
T he world, which elfe would putrify with vice. Donne. 

What though fome have a fraught 
Of cloves and nutmegs, and in cinnamon fail, 

If thou haft wherewithal to fpice a draught. 

When griefs prevail ? Herbert. 

Spicer, n.f [from fpice.] One who deals in fpice. 

Names have been derived from occupations, as Salter and 
Spicer. . . Camden. 

Spicery. n.f [efpieeries , French; from fpice.] 

1. The commodity of fpices. 

Their camels were loaden with fpicery, and balm and 

m l’ rr ^ . Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

She in whofe body 
The weftern treafure, eaftern fpicery , 

Europe and Africk, and the unknown reft, 

2 Al C Tr f ‘ ly r f0 r nd - 
2 • repofitory of fpices. 

I he fpicery , the cellar and its furniture, arc too well known 

Sp rv bC 1C Je mf,fted r Up ° n ’ Ad£ f cn Daly. 

hav P 7^ S J AN K K h l? WOrd 1 (hould not h ave expefled to 
have found authored by a polite writer. Span-new is ufed by 

Six Zl a v. ls ft*PP°fcd to come from j-pannan, to ftretch, 
f at - wh ™ce>™. Span-new is therefore ori- 
f/ ° a - h nCVV ; eXtCndeJ or dreffcd a t the clothiers, 
H ,s ncw, y extended on the fpites or tenters • 

3 ° W , word -l Q- Ui tc new; now firft ufed ’ 

, VVhilc the honour, thou haft got, 

Is/Wef andfpan new, piping hot, 

Strike her up bravely. » , 

created y /S Uld i 1 / aVe ^ rCduCed *° nothi ng,and then others 
cated fpnk and /pan new out of nothing. , 

I keep no antiquated ftuff; Gurnet. 

n ut Jpick and fpr.n I have enough. r. •- 

Spi'c^ If y rom JJ* J lcrb maldmon y or bearwort. d£. 

»• Producing fpice; abounding with aromaticks. 

*or them the Idumaean balm did fweat, 

11 ‘n hot Ccilon fpicy forefis grew. Dryden 
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2. Aromatick ; having the qualities of fpice. 

Off at fea north-eaft winds blow 
Salxean odour, from the fpicy fhore 
Of Araby the blcft, with l'uch delay 
Well pleas’d they flack their courfe, and many a league, 
Chear’d with the grateful fmell, old ocean fmiles. AAilt-n. 
The regimen in this difeafe ought to be of fpicy and ccpha- 
lick vegetables, to difpe! the vifeoliry. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Under fouthern fkies exalt their fails. 

Led by new ft.irs, and borne by Jpicy gales ! Pope. 

Spi'cosity. n. f [ fpica , Latin.] The quality of being fpiked 
like ears of corn; fulnefsof ears. • Di£f. 

SPl'DER. n.f. [Skinner thinks this word foftened from fpinder » 
or /pinner, from fpin: Junius , with his ulual felicity, dreams 
that it comes from airifysv, to extend; for the fpider extends 
his web. Perhaps it comes from fpieden , Dutch; fpeydtn, 
Danilh, to fpy, to lye upon the catch. Doji, bopa, .“laxon, 
is a beetle, or properly an bumblebee , or Jlinglefs bee. May not 
fpider be fpy dor , the infeft that watches the dor ?] The ani¬ 
mal that fpins a web for flies. 

More direful hap betide that hated wretch, 

Than I can wilh to adders, fpiders, toads. Shakefpeare. 

The fpiders web to watch we’ll ftand, 

And when it takes the bee, 

We’ll help out of the tyrant’s hand 
The innocent to free. Drayton. 

Infidious, reftlefs, watchful fpider. 

Fear no officious damfel’s brcom; 

Extend thy artful fabrick wider, 

And fpread thy banners round my room : 

While I thy curious fabrick ftarc at. 

And think on haplefs poet’s fate. 

Like thee confin’d to noifome garret, 

And rudely banilh’d rooms of ftace. Dr. Littleton. 

Thefpider’s touch how cxquifitcly fine ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. Pope. 

Spi'derwort. n f. [ phnlangium , Latin.] A plant with a lily- 
flower, compofed of fix petals. Miller. 

Spi'gnel. n.f. [meum, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are: it is an umbelliferous plant, with very 
narrow leaves: the feeds are large, oblong, and ftriated. To 
which may be added, it hath a perennial root It is medi¬ 
cinal. Miller. 

Spi'got. n.f [fpijcicr, Dutch.], A pin or peg put into the 
faucet to keep in the liquor. 

Bafe Hungarian wight, wilt thou the fpigot wield. Shakef. 
Take out the fpigot, and clap the point in your mouth. Sw. 

Spike, n.f. [fpica, Latin.] 

1. An ear of corn. 

Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded fpikes 
Guard it from birds as with a ftand cf pikes. Denham. 

Suffering not the yellow beards to rear. 

He tramples down the fpikes, and intercepts the year. Dr yd. 

The gleaners. 

Spike after fpike, their fparing harveft pick. Thomfon. 

2. A long nail of iron or wood ; a long rod of iron fharpened: 
fo called from its fimilitude to an ear. 

For the body of the fhips, no nation equals England for the 
oaken timber; and we need not borrow of any other iron for 
fpikes, or nails to fallen them. 'Bacon. 

The head of your medal would be feen to more advantage^ 
if it were placed on a /pike of the tower. Dryden. 

He wears on his head the corona radiata, another type of 
his divinity : the fpikes that fhoot out reprefent the rays of the 

c fun ’ , ™ Addifon. 

spike, n.f. The name of a plant. This is a fmaller fpecics 
of lavender. r 

The oil of fpike is much ufed by our artificers in their var- 
mlhes; but it is generally adulterated. Hilts Mat. Med. 

To Spike, v. a; [from the noun.] 

1. Tofaftcn with long nails. 

Lay long planks upon them, pinned or fpiked down to the 
pieces of oak on which they lie. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

fn a y J ° ng P ’ anks upon them » fP'fys or Pining them down 

2.10 fet with fpikes. 1 

A youth, leaping over the fpiked pales, was fuddcnly frighted 
down, and in his falling he was catched by thofe fpikes. IVifen, 

Sri KEKard. n.f [fpica nardi , Latin.] A plant, and the oil 
or balfam produced from the plant. 

There are three forts of fpikenard. 1. The Indian fpike- 
nard is moft famous: it is a congeries of fibrous fubftances ad- 
hering to the upper p rt of the root, of an agreeable aroma¬ 
tick and bittenfh tafte: it grows plentifully in Java It has 
been known to the medical writers of all ages. 2 Celrick 
fpikenard is an oblong root, of an irregular figure, a fragrant 
and aromatick but not very pleafant fmell It had 
^ Cd.ickGaul, -JL 

the Alpine and Pyrenean mountains. 3. Mountain fnike 
nard is a moderately large oblong root of'a plant of the valc- 

S&ard. fme11 -«4ofcof theCd. 

24 T Hill’s Mat. Med. 

A woman 
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A woman having an alabafter box of ointment of 
orake and poured it on His head. . Mar. xiv. 3 

He caft into the pile bundles of myrrh, and {heaves of fpike- 
nard, enriching it with every fpicy fhrub. Spectator. 

Spill, n.f [/pijlen, Dutch.] 

1. A fmall Oliver of wood, or thin bar of iron. 

The oyfters, betides gathering by hand, have a peculiar 
dredge, which is a thick ftrong net, fattened to three jpills of 
iron, and drawn at the boat’s ttern. Carcw. 

Have near the bunghole a little venthole, flopped with a 
/pill. 'Mortimer. 

2 . A fmall quantity of money. I know not whence dcriveJ. 

The bifhops, who confecratcd this ground, were wont to 
have a /pill or fportule from the credulous laity. 

To SPILL, v. a. [ ypillan, Saxon; fpilleti , Dutch 
Idandick.] 

1. To Ihcd; to lofe by fhedding. 

Be fatisfied, dear God, with our true blood. 

Which, as thou know’ll, unjuftly mutt be /pilt. 

Friend or brother. 

He forfeits his own blood that /pills another. Shak. Timm. 

Themfelves exact their cruelty. 

And I conftrained am this blood to /pill. Daniel’s Civil War. 

They having/piI/d much blood, and done much watte, 
Subduing nations; and atchiev’d thereby 
Fame in the world, high titles, and rich prey. 

Shall change their courfe to pleafure, eafe, and floth. Milton. 

Sichaeus’ blood, by his falie brother /pilt, 

I have reveng’d. Denham. 

Medea mutt not draw her murth’ring knife, 

And Jpill her childrens blood upon the ltage. Ro/cemmon. 
Orbellan did dilgrace 

With treach’rous deeds our mighty mother’s race; 

And to revenge his blood, fo juftly /pilt. 

What is it lefs than to partake his guilt? Dryden. 

Nor the Centaurs tale 
Be here repeated ; how, with lull and wine 
Inflam’d, they fought and /pilt their’ drunken fouls 
At feafting hour. Philips. 

2 . To dettroy ; to mifehief. 

Thus is cur thought with pain of thittlc tilled, 

Thus be our nobleft parts dried up with forrow ; 

Thus is our mind with too much mmA'ingjpilled. Sidney. 

Why are ye fo fierce and cruel ? 

Is it becaufe your eyes have power to kill ? 

Then know that mercy is the Mighty’s jewel, 

And greater glory think to fave than Jpill. Spen/er. 

‘ Thou all-fhaking thunder. 

Crack nature’s mould, all germins /pill at once 

Shake/. King Lear. 


Pipe. 


That make ingrateful man. 

Be not angry with thefe fires; 

For then their threats will kill me: 

Nor look too kind on my defires; 

For then my hopes will / 'pill me. Ben. John/on. 

All bodies are with other bodies fill’d ; 

Butfhc receives both heav’n and earth together: 

Nor are their forms by ratti encounters Jpill’d ; 

For there they {land, and neither toucheth either. Davies. 

3. To throw away. 

This fight {hall damp the raging ruffian’s breaft. 

The poifon Jpill, and half-drawn (word arreft. Tickcll. 

To Spill, v. n. 

1. To watte; to be Iavilh. 

Thy father bids thee fpare, and chides ios/pilling. Sidney. 

2. To be fhed ; to be loft by being ftied. 

He was fo topfull of himfelf, that he let it /pill on all the 
company : he fpoke well indeed, but he fpoke too long. Watts. 

Spx'ller. n./. [I know not whence derived, j A kind of fifh- 
ing line. 

In harbour they are taken by /pillcrs made of a cord, to 
which divers fhorter are tied at a little diftance, and to each 
of thefe a hook is fattened with a bait: this /piller they fink in 
the fea where thofe fifties have their accuftomed haunt. Careiu. 

Spilth, n./. [from /pill.] Any thing poured out or wafted. 

Our vaults have wept with drunken /pilth of wine. Shake/p. 

To SPIN. v. a. preter. [pun or /pan ; past./pun. [ypinnan, Sax. 
jpinnen , Dutch.] 

1. To draw out into threads. 

The women /pun goats hair. Ex. xxxv. 26. 

2 . To form threads by drawing out and twitting any filamentous 
matter. 

You would be another Penelope; yet they fay all the yarn 
flic /pun, in Ulyffes’s abfcncc, did but fill Ithaca full of moths. 

Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

The fates but only /pin the coarfer clue; 

The fineft of the wool is left for you. Dryden. 

3. To protraCl; to draw out. 

By one delay after another they [pin out their whole lives, 
’till there’s no more future left before’em. L'EJlrange. 

If his cure lies among the lawyers let nothing be faid 
againft intangling property, /pinning out caufes, and Tquee/.irig 
clients. " Collier , 
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Why fhould Rome fall a moment ere her time ? 

No, let us draw her term of freedom out 
In its full length, and /pin it to the laft. Addifon's Cat 
4. To form by degrees; to draw out tedioufly. 

I patted lightly over many particulars, on which learned and 
witty men might /pin out large volumes. jy- , 

Men of large thoughts and quick apprehenfions arc not to 
expea any thing here, but what, being /pun out of my ow „ 
coarfe thoughts, is fitted to men of my own fize. Vrf, 
The lines are weak, another’s pleas’d to fay; 

Lord Fanny /pins a thoufand fuch a day. p ( . 

To Spin. v. n. * ' 

1. To excrcife the art of fpinning. 

We can fling our legs and arms upwards and downwards 
backwards, forwards, and round, as they that /pin. A Ion 

Ten thoufand ftalks their various blottoms fpread; 
Peaceful and lowly in their native foil. 

They neither know to /pin, nor care to toil. p r ; !r 

For this Alcidcs learn’d to /pin ; 

His club laid down, and lion’s {kin. p^ 

2. [Spingare, Italian.] To fiream out in a thread or fmall 
current. 

Together furioudy they ran, •* 

That to the ground came horfe and man ; ( 

The blood out of their helmets /pan, \ 

So ftiarp were their encounters. Draytons NymphU. 

3. To move round as a fpindle. 

Whether the fun, predominant in heav’n. 

Rife on the earth, or earth rife on the fun. 

He from the Fall his flaming road begin, 

Or {he from Weft her filent courfe advance 
With inoffenfivc pace, that /pinning deeps 
On her foft axle, while file paces ev’n 
And bears thee foft with the finooth air along, 

Solicit not thy thoughts. AJi/ton’s Paradt/e Lojl, l. viii. 

As when a fhipwright Hands his workmen o’er. 

Who ply the wimble fome huge beam to bore; 

Urg’d on all hands it nimbly /pins about. 

The grain deep piercing ’till it fcoops it out. 

Spi'nage*. } *•■/• UP inachia -> Latin.] A plant. 

It hath an apetalous flower, confiding of many flamina in¬ 
cluded in the flower-cup, which are produced in Likes upon 
the male plants which are barren; but the embryocs are pro¬ 
duced from the wings of the leaves on the female plants, 
which afterward become roundifti or angular feeds, which, in 
fome forts, have thorns adhering to them. Miller. 

Spinage is an excellent herb crude, or boiled. Mortimer. 
Spi'nal. adj. [/pina, Latin.] Belonging to the b.ckbone. 
All /pinal, or fuch as have no ribs, but only a back bone, 
are fome what analogous thereto. Brown’s Vulgar Erroun. 

Thofe folids are entirely nervous, and proceed from the 
brain, and /final marrow, which by their bulk appear fuffici- 
ent to furnifli all the ftamina or threads of the folid parts, Art. 
Defcending carelcfs from his couch, the fall 
Lux’d his joint neck and /pinal marrow bruis’d. Philips. 
Spi'ndle. n.J. [j-pinbl, j-pinbel, Saxon.] 

1. The pin by which the thread is formed, and on which it is 
conglomerated. 

Bodies fibrous by moifture incorporate with other thread, 
efpecially if there be a little wreathing ; as appeareth by the 
twitting of thread, and twirling about of /pindles. Boa"- 
Sing to thofe that hold the vital flieers. 

And turn the adamantine /pindle round 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound. Mut'-o. 
Upon a true repentance, God is not fo fatally tied to 1 t 
/pindle of abfolutc reprobation as not to keep his promifc, an 
fcal merciful pardons. Dr. Jajper Mw* 

So Pallas from the dufty field withdrew, / 

And when imperial Jove appear’d in view, I 

Refum’d her female arts, the /pindle and the clew; 

Forgot the feepter {he fo well had fway’d, 

And with that mildnefs, {he had rul’d, obey’d. Sttpntj. 

Do you take me for a Roman matron. 

Bred tamely to the /pindle and the loom ? 

2. A long {lender ftalk. . , . h . 

The fpindles mutt be tied up, and, as they grow in *jo ’ 
rods fet by them, left by their bending they {hould break 

3. Any thing {lender. In contempt. 

Repofe yourfelf, if thofe /pindle leg of yours will carr 
to the next chair. Dryden s $P^fZ- 

The marriage of one of our heirefles with an enainen ^ 


A. Philips. 


tier gave us /pindle {hanks and cramps. . . 9 

To Spi'ndle. v. n. [from the noun.] To flioot into a 0 
fmall ftalk. . ( , 

Another ill accident in drought is the fpindiing or t > 
which with us is rare, but in hotter countries common; if 
much as the word calamity was firft derived Iromc 
when the corn could not get out of the ftalk. 0 { 

When the flowers begin to fpindle, all but one imf 
the biggeft, at each root, fhould be nipped on. 

Spi'ndleshaNKE° 
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C ,«,»WHACKED, adj. [/pindle and. /hank.] Having fmall legs. 
^Her lawyer is a little ri veiled JpindlcJhanhd gentleman. Adas/. 
Cd.'mdletkee . n./ Prickwood. A plant. 

* l ” , . r f A Latin.] The back bone. t 

5 Pl!i q ; hc rapier entered his right fide, reaching within a finger s 

There aie who think the marrow of a man. 

Which in the /pine, while he was living, ran; 

When dead, the pith corrupted, will become 
Afnake, and hifs within the hollow tomb. Dryden. 

Cpi'vel. ”■/ A fort of mineral. Spinel-ruby is of a bright 
’ ‘x ret j • it is fofter than the rock or balofs ruby. Woodward. 

f. [ e/pir.eite, French.] A fmall harpfichord, an 

inftrument with keys. 

When mifs delights in her /pinnet, 

A fiddler may his fortune get. Swift. 

SpiNi f frous. adj. [/pina iindfero, Latin.] Bearing thorns. 
iPi'NNER. « / [from /pin.] 

One (killed in fpinning. 

A praClilcd /pinner {hall fpin a pound of wool worth two 
{hillings for fixpence. Graunt. 

2. A garden fpider with long jointed legs. 

Weaving fpiders come not here: 

Hence you long leg’d Jpinners , hence. Shale/p,-are. 

Spinning Wheel. n.J. [from /pin.] The wheel by which, fincc 
the difufe of the rock, the thread is drawn. 

My fpinning wheel and rake. 

Let Sufan keep for her dear filler’s fake. Gay. 

SpiNNY. adj. 1 fuppofe /mail, fl nder. A barbarous word. 

They plow it early in the year, and then there will come 
fome jpinny grafs that will keep it from fealding in fummer. 

Mortimer’s Hu/bandry. 
Spi'nosity. n. / [ fpinofus, Latin.] Crabbednefs; thorny or 
briarv perplexity. 

Philofophy confided of nought hut dry /pinc/ities, lean no¬ 
tions, and cndlefs altercations about things of nothing. Glanv. 
Spi'nous. adj. [fpinofus, Latin.] Thorny; full of thorns. 
Spi'nster. n.J. [from /pin.] 

1. A woman that (pins. 

The fpin/lcn and the knitters in the fun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 

Do ule to chant it. Shakefpearc s Twel/th Night. 

2 . [Ill law.] The general term for a girl or maiden woman. 

One Michael Caffio, 

That never fet a fquadron in the field, 

Nor the divifion of a battle knows 

More than a fpin/ler. Shakcfpeare's Othello. 

I defire that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds {hall be 
paid to Rebecca Dingley of the city of Dublin, /pinjler, du¬ 
ring her life. Swift. 

Spi'nstry. n. /. f from fpin/ler.'] The work of fpinning. 
Spiny, adj. [/pina, Latin.] Thorny; briary; perplexed; 
difficult; rroublefome. 

The firtt attempts are always impcrfeCl ; much more In fo 
difficult and jpiny an affair as fo nice a fubjeCt. Digby. 

Spi'racle [/piraadum, L atin.J A breathing hole ; a vent; 
a fmall aperture. • 

Mott of thefe /piracies perpetually fend forth fire, more or 
lefs. Woodward. 

Spiral, adj. [fpirale, Fr. from fpira, Latin.] Curve; wind¬ 
ing; circularly involved. 

The procefs of the fibres in the ventricles, running in fpi- 
ral lines from the tip to the bafe of the heart, fhews that the 
fyftole of the heart is a mufcular conffridlion, as a purfe is 
fliut by drawing the firings contrary ways. Ray. 

Why earth or fun diurnal ftages keep ? 

In fpira l tracts why through the zodiack creep ? Black more. 
1 he intellinal tube attests a ftraight, inftcad of a fpiral cy¬ 
linder. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Spi'rally. adv. [from fpiral] In a fpiral form. 

The fide; are compofcd of two orders of fibres running cir- 
cularly or fpirally from bafe to tip. Ray on the Creadon. 

oriRE. n.J [fp.ra, Latin; fpira, Italian; fpira, Swcdifh.] 

*• A curve line; any thing wreathed or contorted; a curl; a 
twill; a wreath. 

His head 

Crefted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 

With burnifh’d neck of verdant gold, ereil 
Am’idlt his circling^/w, that on the grafs 
I loated redundant. Alilton. 

A dragon’s fiery form belied the god. 

Sublime on radiant Jpires be rode. Dryden. 

Air fecim to conlilt o f/pires contorted into fmall fpheresj 
through the mtcrflices ,f which the particles of light may free¬ 
ly pals ;it is light, the folid fubftancc of the fpires being very 
■mall in proportion to the fpaces they take up. Cheyne. 

2 . Any thing growing up taper; a round pyramid, fo called per¬ 
haps becaufe a line drawn round and round in lefs and lefs 
circles, would be a fpire ; a fteeplc. 

XV ith glift’ringypirei and pinnacles adorn’d. Milton. 

Ie cannot make one fpire of grafs more or lefs than he hath 
* S- Hale’s Orig. of Mankind. 
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Thefe pointed fpires that wound the ambient Iky, 
Inglorious change ! fhall in deftruction lie. 

■s. Thtftdp or uppermoll point. 

’'I'were no lefs than a traducementto fuence, that 
Which to the J'pire and top of prailes vouch’d, 

Wou’d feem but modeft. Shakcfpe-rc. 

To Spire, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To fhoot up pyramidically. \ 

It will grow to a great bignefs; but it is not fo apt to jpne 
up as the other forts, being more inclined to branch into 

arms Mortimer’s Hu/bandr - 

2. [Spiro, Latin.] To breathe. Not in ufe. Spenjer. 

SPl'RIT. n.f. [Jpiritus, Latin.] 

X. Breath; wind in motion. 

All purges have in them a raw fpirst or wind, which is 
the principal caufc of tenfion in the ttomach. 

The balmy J'pirit of the weftern breeze. 

2. [E/prit, Fr.] An immaterial fubftance. 

Spirit is a fubftance wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, 
and a power of moving do fubfiil. Locke. 

I {hall depend upon your conftant friendfliip ; like the trull 
we have in benevolent Jpirits, who, though we never fee or 
hear them, we think are conftantly praying for us. ' Pope. 
She is a fplrit ; yet not like air, or wind; 

Nor like the fpirits about the heart, or brain ; 

Nor like thofe fphits which alchyinifts do find. 

When they in ev’ry thing feck gold in vain; 

For lhe all natures under heav'n doth pafs, 

Being like thofe /pints which God’s bright face do feej 
Or like himfelf whofe image once (he was, 

Though now, alas ! {he fcarcc his Ihadow be; 

For ol all forms {he holds the firft degree, 

That aie to grofs material bodies knit; 

Yet {he herfelf is bodylefs and free ; 

And though confin’d is almoft infinite. Dav es- 

If we feclude fpacc, there will remain in the world but 
matter and mind, or body and fpirit. Watts’s Logick. 

3. The foul of man. 

The fpirit {hall return unto God that gave it. Bible. 

Look, who comes here ! a grave unto a foul. 

Holding th’ eternal fpi> it ’gainft her will 

In the vile prifon of affli£ted breath. Shake/peare'sK. John. 

4. An apparition. 

They were terrified, and fuppofed that they had feen a /pi¬ 
nt. Luke xx iv. 37. 

Perhaps you might fee the image, and not the glafs; the 
former appearing like a fpirit in the air. Bacon. 

Wbilft young, preferve his tender mind from all impref- 
fioris of fpirits and goblins in the dark. Locke. 

5. Temper; habitual difpolition of mind. 

He fits 

Upon their tongues a various fpirit , to rafe 
Quite out their native language. Alilton. 

That peculiar law of chriftianity which forbids revenge, no 
man can think it grievous who confidcrs the reftlels torment 
of a malicious and revengeful fpirit. TilLt/on. 

Nor once diftui b their heav’nly fpirits 
With Scapin’s cheats, or Ca?far’s merits. Prior. 

6. Ardour; courage; elevation; vehemence of mind. 

’Tis well blown, lads ; 

This morning, like the fpirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. Sh.ie/peare. 
Farcwel the big war. 

The fpirit fl bring drum, th’ car piercing fife. Shake/peare. 

7. Genius ; vigour of mind. 

More ample fpirit than hitherto was wont. 

Here needs me, whiles the famous anceftors 
Of my moil dreaded fovereign I recount. 

By which all earthly princes {he doth far furmount. Fa. .{£. 

To a mighty work thou goeft, O king. 

That equal Jpirits and equal pow’rs fhall bring. Daniel. 

A wild Tartar, when he fpies 
A man that’s handfome, valiant, wife. 

If he can kill him, thinks t’ inherit 

His wit, his beauty, and his fpirit. Butler. 

The nobleft fpirit or genius cannot deferve enough of man¬ 
kind, to pretend to the efteem of heroick virtue. Temple. 
A perfccl judge will read each work of wit. 

With the fame Jpirit that its author writ: 

Survey the whole, nor feek flight fault to find. 

Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind. Pope. 

8 . Turn of mind ; power of mind moral or intellectual. 

You w.re us’d 

To fay extremity was the trier of (pints,' 

'I hat common chances common men could bear. Shake/p. 
1 afk but half thy mighty fpirit for me. Cowley. 

9. Intellectual powers diftinit from the body. 

Thefe difeourfes made fo deep impreffion upon the mind 
and /pint of the prince, whofe nature was inclined to adven¬ 
tures, that he was tranfported with the thought of it. Clarendon. 
In Jpint perhaps he alfo faw 

Rich Mexico, the feat ul Montezume* Aiiltox. 

10. Sen- 
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10. Sentiment; perception. 

You are too great to be by me gainfaid: 

Your fpirit is too true, your tears too certain. Shakefpeare. 

11. Eagernefs; defirc. 

God has changed mens tempers with the times, and made 
a fpirit of building fucceed a fpirit of pulling down. South. 

12. Man of activity; man of life, fire and enterprife. 

The watry kingdom is no bar 
To flop t c foreign fpirits, but they come. Shakefpeare 

13. Perfons dillinguifhcJ by qualities of the mind. A French 
word, happily growing obfolete. 

Such jpints as he deftred to pleafe, fuch would I chufe 
for my judges. Dry den. 

14. That which gives vigour or cbeerfulnefs to the mind ; the 
pureft part of the body bordering, fays Sydenham, on immate¬ 
rially. In this meaning it is commonly written with the plu¬ 
ral termination. 

Though thou didft but jeft: 

With my vex’d Jpirits I cannot take a truce, 

But they will quake. Shakefpeare s King John. 

When I fit and tel! 

The warlike feats I’ve done, his fpirits fly out 

Into my ftory. Shakfpeare's Cymbeline. 

Alas ! when all our lamps are burn’d, 

Our bodies wafted, and our fpirits (pent, 

When we have all the learned volumes turn’d. 

Which yield men’s wits both help and ornament; 

What can we know, or what can we difeern ? Davies. 

To ftng thy praife, wou’d heav’11 my breath prolong, 
Infuiing Jpirits worthy fuch a fong. 

Not Thracian Orpheus fhould tranfeend my lays. Dryden. 
By means of the curious lodgment and inofculation of the 
auditory nerves, the orgafms of the fpirits fhould be allayed. 

Derham. 

In fome fair body thus the fecret foul 
With fpirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole ; 

Each motion guides, and ev’ry nerve fuftains, 

Itfelf unfeen, but in the effects remains. Pope. 

The king’s party, called the cavaliers, began to recover 
their Jpirits. Swift. 

15. Thelikcnefs; cflcntial qualities. 

Italian pieces will appear beft in a room where the windows 
are high, bccaufe they are commonly made to a defeending 
light, which of all other doth fet off mens faces in their 
trueft fpirit. IVotton. 

16. Any thing eminently pure and refined. 

Nor doth the eye itfelf. 

That mod pure fpirit of fenfe, behold itfelf. Shakefpeare. 

17. That which hath power or energy. 

All bodies have fpirits and pneumatical parts within them ; 
but the main difference between animate and inanimate are, 
that the Jpirits of things animate are all continued within 
themfclves, and branched in veins as blood is; and thefpiiits 
have alfo certain feats where the principal do refide, and where- 
unto the reft do refort; but the fpirits in things inanimate 
are fhut in and cut off by the tangible parts, as air in fnow. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

18. An inflammable liquour raifed by diftillation. 

What the chymifts call fpirit, they apply the name to fo 
many differing things, that they feem to have no fettled notion 
of the thing. In general, they give the name of fpirit to any 
diftillcd volatile liquour. Boyle. 

All fpirits, by frequent ufe, deftroy, and at laft extinguifh 
the natural heat of the ftomach. Temple. 

In diftillations, what trickles down the fides of the receiver, 
if it will not mix with water, is oil; if it will, it is fpirit. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

19. It may be obferved, that in the old poets fpirit was com¬ 
monly a monofyllable, being written Jpright or fprite. 

The charge thereof unto a courteous fright 
Commanded was. Spenfer. 

To Spi'rit. v. a. 

1. To animate or actuate as a fpirit. 

So talk’d the fpirited fly fnake. Miltons Par. Lofl. 

2 . To excite; to animate; to encourage. 

He will be faint in any execution of fuch a counfel, unlefs 
fpirited by the unanimous decrees of a general diet. Temple. 

Civil difienfions never fail of introducing and fpiriting the 
ambition of private men. Swift on the Cont. in Athens and Rome. 

Many officers and private men fpirit up and aflift thofe ob- 
ftinatc people to continue in their rebellion. SwiJt. 

3. To draw; to entice. 

In the fouthern coaft of America, the fouthern point of the 
needle varicth toward the land, as being difpofed and fpirited 

that way, by the meridional and proper hemifphere. Brown. 

The miniftry had him fpirited away, and carried abroad as 
a dangerous perfon. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Sri ritally. adv. [from fpiritus, Latin.] By means of the 
breath. 

Conceive one of each pronounced fpiritally, the other vo¬ 
cally, Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Sri'aniD. adj. [from Jjnrit ] Lively; vivacious; full of fire. 
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Dryden’s tranflation of Virgil is noble and fpirited p 
Spi'ritedness. n.f [from fpirited.] Difpofition or mikf’t 
mind. e °> 

He fhowed the narrow fpiritednefs, pride, and ignorant t 
pedants. 0 iff 

Spi'ritfulness. n.f. [from fpirit and full.] Spriehtlir^f ‘ 
livelinefs. £ nels » 

A cocks crowing is, a tone that correfponds to fineinir 
telling his mirth and fat itfuhiefs. a fa at * 

Spiritless, adj. [i fromJjpirit ] Dejcded; 1 0W ; depriv’d 
vigour; wanting courage; deprefled. e w 

A man fo faint, fo fpiritlefs , 

So dull, fo dead in look, fo woe begone, 

Drew Priam’s curtain. Shakefpeare’s Horn IV 

Of their wonted vigour left them drain’d, * 

Exhaufted, fpiritlefs, affii&ed, fall’n. Milton's ParadifeDll 
Nor did all Rome, grown fpiritlefs, fupply J ' 
A man that for bold truth durft bravely die. jy r j 
Art thou fo bafe, fo fpiritlefs a flavc? 

Not fo he bore the fate to which you doom’d him. Sunk 
Spi'ritous. adj. [from fpirit.] 

1. Refined; defecated; advanced near to fpirit. 

More refin’d, more fpiritous and pure. 

As nearer to him plac’d, or nearer tending. 

2. Fine ; ardent; aiftive. 

Spi'ritousness. n.f. [from fpiritous.] Finenefs and adivity 
of parts. * 

They, notwithftanding the great thinnefs and fpiritafaeft 
of the liquor, did, before they broke, lift up the upper furfacc, 
and for a moment form a thin film like a fmali i.cmifpherc! 

... htnh. 

Spiritual, adj. [fpiri/uel. Ft. from fpirit.] 

1. Diftincl from matter; immaterial; incorporeal. 

Echo is a great argument of the fpiritual cflence of founds; 
for if it were corporeal, the repercuffion fhould be created by 
like inflruments with the original found. B ac;n _ 

Both vifibles and audibles in their working emit no corpo¬ 
real fubftancc into their mediums, but only carry certain jti- 
ritual fpecies. Bats*. 

All creatures, as well fpir itual as corporeal, declare their 
abfolute dependence upon the firft author of all beings, the 

only felf-cxiflent God. Bentley. 

2. Mental; intellectual. 

The fame difaftcr has invaded his fpirituals ; the paflions re¬ 
bel ; and there arc fo many governours, that there can be no 
government. . S.ul. 

3. Not grofs; refined from external things; relative only to 
the mind. 

Some who pretend to be of a more fpiritual and refined 
religion, fpend their time in contemplation, and talk much of 
communion with God. Colony's Sermons. 

4. Not temporal; relating to the things of heaven; ecclefiaftical. 

Place man in fome publick focicty, civil or fpiritual. Hmr, 
Thou art reverend, 

Touching thy fpiritual function, not thy life. 

I have made an offer to his majefty, 

Upon our fpiritual convocation,' w 
As touching France, to give a greater fum 
Than ever at one time the clergy did. 

Spiritual armour, able to refift 
Satan’s affaults. 

The clergy’s bufinefs lies among the laity; nor is there a 
more effectual way to forward the. falvation of mens louls, 
than for fpiritual perfons to make themfclves as agreeable as 
they can in the conventions of the world. ' ^tujt. 

Spirituality, n.f [from fpiritual.] 

1. Incorporcity; immateriality; efl’encc diftinftfrom matter. 

If this light be not fpiritual, yet it approacheth neareft uni" 
fpirituality ; and if it have any corporality, then of all oilier 
the moft fubtile and pure. ‘ ^' 

2. Intellectual nature. . 

A pleafure made for the foul; fuitable to \tsfpirituoliiy , an ' 
equal to all its capacities. South s SertrtW- 

3. [Spiritual^, Fr.J Adis independent of the body; pureao 

of the foul; mental refinement. „ . 

Many fecrct indifpofitions and averfions to duty wt w 
upon the foul, and it will require both time and doleappl'W 
tion of mind to recover it to fuch a frame, as (hall dilp c ‘ 
for the fpirdualities of religion. Scuta s 0{nw>“ 

4. That which belongs to any one as an ecclefinllioc. 

Of common right, the dean and chapter are 
the Jpiritualities, during the vacancy of a bifhopricR. jiff 
Spi ritualty, n.f. [from fpiritual.] Ecclefiaftical )• 
We of the jpiritua.ty 

Will raife your highnefs fuch a mighty fum, 

As never did the clergy at onetime. 

Spiritualiza tion, n.f. [from fphitualize .J 
. fpiritualizing. . Tore , 

To Spi'ritua lize v.a. [fpiritualifer, Fr. from Jptf -J , 1 
fine the intelledt; to purify from the fcculcncies ol t e ^ 
This would take it much out of the care of 
far dualize and replenilh it with good works. j ( 
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VVe bemn our furvey from the loweft dregs of fenfe, and 
fo afeend °o our more fpiritualized felves. _ Glanvute. 

As to the future glory in which the body is to partake, that 
load of earth which now engages to corruption, mult be 
ralcined and fpiritualized, and thus be clothed upon with 

Decay of Piety. 

0 If man will aCl rationally, he cannot admit any competition 
between a momentary fatisfaCtion, and an eyerlafting happi- 
nefs, as great as God can give, and our fantua'.ized capa¬ 
cities receive. . . fi Kogers’s Sermons 

Spiritually, adv. [from fpiritual] Without corporeal 
groflhefs; with attention to things purely intelleClual. 

In the fame degree that virgins live more fpirdually than 
other perfons, in the fame degree is their virginity a more ex¬ 
cellent Hate. Taylor’s Rule of holy Living. 

Spiri'tuous. adj. [fpiritueux, Fr. from fph it.] 

1. Having the quality of fpirit, tenuity and activity of parts. 

More refin’d, more fpirituoui and pure. 

As to him nearer tending. Milton. 

The moft fpirituous and moft flagrant part of the plant 
exhales by the aCtion of the fun. Arbuthnot. 

2. Lively; gay; vivid ; airy. 

It may appear airy and fpirituous, and fit for the welcome 
ofehearful guefts. JVottcns Architeiiure. 

Spirituo'sity. \ v -f [from fpirituous.] The quality of be- 

Spirituou'sness. S ing fpirituous; tenuity and activity. 

To Spirt, v. n. [ fpruyten , Dutch, to {hoot up, Skinner ; 
fpritta, Swcdifh, to fly out. Lye.] 'Fo fpring out in a Hid¬ 
den ftream; to ftream out by intervals. 

Bottling of beer, while new and full of fpirit, fo that it fpirt- 
etb when the ftopplc is taken forth, maketh the drink more 
quick and windy. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Thus the fmali jett, which hafty hands unlock. 

Spirts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. Pope. 

To Spirt, v. a. J o throw out in a jet. 

When weary Proteus 
Retir’d for {belter to his woijted caves. 

His finny flocks about their {hepherd play. 

And rowling round him, fpirt the bitter fca. Dryden. 

When rains the paflage hide. 

Oft the loofe ftoncs fpirt up a muddy tide 

Beneath thy carelcls foot. Gay. 

ToSpi'rtle. v.a. [Acorruption of fpirt.] Todifllpate. 

The terraqueous globe would, by the centrifugal force of 
that motion, be foon diflipated and fpirt/ed into the circum¬ 
ambient fpacc, was it not kept together by this noble contri¬ 
vance of the Creator. Derham's P hyfico-T heology. 

Spi'ry. adj. [from fate.] 

1. Pyramidal. 

Wafte Tandy valleys, once perplex’d with thorn, 

The fpiry firr, and {hapely box adorn. Pope's Meffsah. 

In thefe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 

Thefe mofs-grown domes with fpiry turrets crown’d, 

Where awful arches make a noon-day night. 

And the dim windows fhed a folemn light; 

Thy eyes diffus’d a reconciling ray. 

And gleams of glory brighten’d all the dav. Pot>e. 

2. Wreathed; curled. 

Hid in the fpiry volumes of the fnake, 

I lurkM within the covert of a brake. Dryden. 

Spiss. adj. [fpiffus, Latin.] Clofe; firm; thick. 

I'iom his modeft and humble charity, virtues which rarely 
cohabit with the fwelling vvindinefs of much knowledge, iflued 
this jpifs and denfe, yet polifhed; this copious, yet concife 
treat lie of the variety of languages. Brtrewood. 

bPissiTUDE. n.f [from fpiffus, Latin.] Groflnefs; thicknefs. 
Drawing wine or beer from the lees, called racking, it will 
Clarify the fooner; for though the lees keep the drink in heart, 
and make it lading, yet they caft up fome fpijfitude. Bacon. 

Spijjttude is fubdued by acrid things, and acrimony by in- 

Sp£ Tr c Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

UT'Wn, Saxon; fpit, Dutch; Jpedo, Italian.] 

the Pr ° ng ° n Wh ' Ch mCat ’ S driven to bc turned ^fore 

, T . _ A goodly city is this Antium; 

J is I that made thy widows: then know me not, 

Dett that thy wives wither, and boys with Hones 
n puny battle flay me. Shakefpeare's Corjolanus. 

corner >T y bc . contr ‘ vcd , to the moving of fails in a chimney 
ofTfib ^ m ° t,0n ° f Wh ‘ ch . bs a PP lied to thc tuning 

tv" >n ^ Hkins’s Mathematical Ala Tick. 

W,th Peggy Dixon thoughtful fit, g 

Contriving for the pot and fpit. 

Wher dCP l h ° f ea u h 25 * S P ' erCed by ° ne aaion ° f the Ppadc! 

n r • tbC r Cartb ls waflled from the quick, face it with 

rot. °v a i ,h , du , 6 out ° f ,he di,ch 

tfromke noun ] # ”' i P amc ‘P l ' ! >>. o ' filmd. 

l * ^o put upon a fpit. 

I fee my coufin’s ghoft 
seeking out Romeo, that did fpit his body 

P ° n a ra P‘ er,s P 0 'mt. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 


2 . To thruft through. 

I jpitted frogs, I crufli’d a heap of emmets. Dryden. 
To Spit, v a. [j-pceran, Saxon; fpytter, Danifh.J To ejebt 
from the mouth. 

A large mouth, indeed. 

That fpits forth death, and mountains, rocks and fejs. 

Shokejpeure’s King John. 
Commiflions which compel from each 
The fixth part of his fubftance, makes bold mouths, 
Tongues fpit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them. Shakefpeare. 

To Spit. v. n. To throw out fpittle or moiflureof the mouth. 
Very good orators, when they arc here, will fpit. Shakfp. 
I dare meet Surrey, 

And fpit upon him whilft I fay he lies. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

You fpit upon me laft Wednefday, 

You fpurn’d me fuch a day. Shake jcare’s Merch. of V ; nice. 

Thc watry kingdom, whofc ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 
To flop the foreign fpirits; but they come. Shakefpeare. 
Hcfpat on the ground, made clay ot the fpittle, and anr inted 
the eyes of the blind man. John ix. 6. 

A maid came from her father’s houfe to one of the tribu¬ 
nals of the Gentiles, and declaring hcrfelf a Chriilian, fpit in 
the judge's face. South. 

A drunkard men abhor, and would even fpit at him, were 
it not for fear he fhould fomething more than fpit at them. 

South’s Sermons. 

Spit on your finger and thumb, and pinch thc fnuff till 
the candle goes out. Swift’s Rules for the Servants. 

Spi'ttal. n.f [Corrupted from hopital.] A charitable foun¬ 
dation. In ufe only in the phrafes, a Jpittal fermon, and rcb 
not the fpittal. 

To Sp/tchcock. v.a. To cut an eel in pieces and roaft him. 
Of this word I find no good etymology. 

No man lards fait pork with orange peel. 

Or garniflies his lamb with fpitJnockt eel. King. 

SPITE, n.f. [fpijt, Dutch; dejpit, French.] 

1. Malice; rancour; hate; malignity; malevolence. 

T his breeding rather fpite than fhanie in her, or, if it were 
a fhame, a {hamc not of thc fault, but of thc repulfe, The did 
third for a revenge. Sidney. 

Bewray they did their inward boiling fpite. 

Each ftirring others to revenge their caufe. Daniel. 

Done all to fpite 

Thc great Creator; but their fpite dill ferves 

His glory to augment. M lion’s Paradife Lojl. 

Begone, ye criticks, and reftrain your fpite, 

Codrus writes on, and will for ever write. Pope. 

2. Spite of, or In Spite of. Notwithftanding; in defiance of. 
It is often ufed without any malignity of meaning. 

Blefled be fuch a preacher, whom God made ufe of to fpeak 
a word in feafon, and faved me in fpite of the world, the devil, 
and myfetf. South. 

In fpite of me I love, and fee too late 
My mother’s pride muft find my mother’s fate. Dryden. 

I I or thy lov’d fake, fpite of my boding fears, 

I’ll meet the danger which ambition brines. Rowe. 

My father’s fate. 

In fpite of all the fortitude that fhines 
Before my face in Cato’s great example. 

Subdues my foul, and fills my eyes with tears. Addif. Cato. 
In fpite of all applications the patient grew worfe every 

' Arbuthnot. 

1 o Spite, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To milchief; to treat malicioufly; to vex; to thwart ma¬ 
lignantly. 

.. ® e ? uil n’ divorced > wronged, fpighted, {lain, 

M n. d r Cteftablc dealh - b y thee - Shakefpeare'. 

III facrifice the lamb that I do love, 

To/^A/ a raven’s heart within a dove. Shakefpeare. 

2. I o hll with fpite; to offend. 

So with play did he a good while fight againft the fight of 
Zelmane, who, more fpited with that corn tefy, that one that 
did nothing fhould be able to refift her, burned away with 
choler any motions which might grow out of her own fwcet 
difpofition. o., 

Darius, fated at the magi, endeavoured to abolifli not onlv 
their learning but their language. 7 / 

Spi’teful. adj. [fpite rmd full.] Malicious; malignant. 
r \J e J ews were the deadl.eft and jpitfallejl enemies of 
Chriftiamty that were in thc world, and in this refpe& their 
orders to bc fhunned. 1 fj, ! 

All you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward fon, 

Spightful and wrathful. SW Macbeth 

Contempt ,s a thmg made up of an undervaluing of a man 

upon a belief of h.s utter ufeldTncfr, and a fate /iendeavo"; 
tpengage the reft o( the world in the fame flight eftcem of 

a Thc/ f .y»/<to havefhd ft* ,e„o 
And now the peaceful planets take their turn. 
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Spi'tefully. adv. [from fpitcful] Malicioufly; malignantly. 
T wicc fall’e Evadne, jpitcfully forfworn ! 

That fatal beafl like this I would have torn. Waller. 

Vanefla fat, 

Scarce lift’ning to their idle chat. 

Further than fpmetimes by a frown, 

When they grew pert, to pull them down; 

At lalf ihc /pitifully was bent 

To try their wifdom’s full extent. Swift. 

Spi'tefulness. n.f. [from /pitiful .] Malice; malignity; 
delire of vexing. 

Jt looks more like fpitefulnefs and ill-nature, than a diligent 
fearch after truth. Keil againjl Burnet. 

Spi' tied. adj. [from /pit.] Shot out into length. 

Whether the head of a deer, that by age is more /pitted, 
may be brought again to be more branched. Bacon. 

Spi'tter. n.j. [from /pit.] 

1. One who puts meat on a fpit. 

2. One who fpits with his mouth. 

3. A young deer. Ain/worth. 

Spi'ttle. n.f [Corrupted from b/pital , and therefore better 

written fpital , or fpittal.] HofpitaJ. It is dill retained in 
Scotland. 

To the fpittle go. 

And from the powd’ring tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of CrdSd’s kind. Shake/. H. V. 
This is it 

T hat makes the waned widow wed again; 

She whom the fpittle houfe, and ulcerous fore?. 

Would call the gorge at, this embalms and fpices 
To th’April-day again. Shake/p. Timon. 

Cure the fpittle world of maladies. Cleavcland. 

Spi'ttle. n.f [ ppcedian, Saxon ] Moifture of the mouth. 
The faliva or fpittle is an humour of eminent ufe. Ray. 

M«nas and Atys in the mouth were bred. 

And never hatch’d within the lab’ring head; 

No blood from bitten nails thofe poems drew. 

But churn’d like fpittle from the lips they flew. Dryden. 
Th cfpittle is an active liquor, immediately derived from the 
arterial blood: it is faponaceous. Arbuthnot. 

A genius for all (lations fit, 

Whofe meaneft talent is his wit; 

His heart too great, though fortune little. 

To lick a rafeal ftatefman’s fpittle. Swift. 

Spi'tvenom. n.f. [/pit and venom.] Poifon ejected from the 
mouth. 

The fpitvenom of their poifoned hearts breaketh out to the 
annoyance of others. Hooker. 

Splanchno'logy. n.f [ fplanchnologit, French; trrr'kd.yxjx and 
\o , y(&.] A treatife or defeription of the bowels. Din. 
To SPLASH, v. a. [ plajka , Swedifh. They have both an affi¬ 
nity with plajh.] To daub with dirt in great quantities. 
Spla'shy. adj. [from fplajh.] Full of dirty water; apt to 
daub. 

Spla'yfoot. adj. [/play or dfplay and foot.] Having the foot 
turned inward. 

Though ilill fome traces of our ruftick vein. 

And fplay foot verfe remain’d, and will remain. Pope. 

Spla'yj.iou 1H. n.f. [Jplay and mouth.] Mouth widened by 
aefign. 

All authors to their own defe&s are blind: 

Had’ft thou but Janus-like a face behind. 

To fee the people when fplayrnouths they make. 

To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 

Their tongues loll’d out a foot. Dryden. 

SPLLEN. n.J. [ fplen, Latin ] 

j. The milt; one of the vifeera, of which the ufe is fcarcely 
known. It is fuppofed the feat of anger and melancholy. 

If the wound be on the left hypochondrium, under the 
fhort ribs, you may conclude the Jpleen wounded. IVifernan. 

2. Anger; fpite ; ill-humour. 

If fhe mull teem, 

Create her child of fp'een , that it may live 

And be a thwart difnatur’d torment to her. Sbakefpeare. 

Charge not in your fpleen a noble perfon. 

And fpoil your nobler foul. Sbakefpeare. 

Kind pity checks my fpleen-, brave fcorn forbids 
Thofe tears to >Hue, which .(well my eye-lids. Donne. 

Ail eriv.y’d ; but the Theftyan brethren (bow’d 
T lie lead rcfpect; and thus they vent their fpleen aloud : 

Lay down thofe honour’d fpoils. Dryden. 

In noble minds fome dregs remain. 

Not yet purg'd oft, of fpleen and four difdain. Pope. 

3. A fit of anger. 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

That, in a Jpleen , unfolds both heav’n and earth; 

And, ere a man hath power to fay, behold! 

I he jaws of darknefs do devour it up. Sbakefpeare . 

4 Melancholy ; hypochondriacal vapours. 

Spleen , vapours, and fmall-pox above them all. Pope. 
Bodies chang’d to recent forms by fpleen . Pope. 
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Sple'ened. adj. [ixcmfpleen.] Deprived of the fpleen 
Animals fphened grow falacious. ' 

Sple’enful. adj. [jpleen and full.] Angry; pepviflT 
melancholy. ’ HU1 » 

The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, fcattcr up and down • 

Mjdelf have calm’dI their fpleenful mutiny. ’sbai.f/c, 
the chearful foldiers, with new (lores fuppjy'o ' v *• 
Now long to execute their fpleenful will. * f. 

If you drink tea upon a promontory that over-bans? h 
fca, the whittling of the wind is better mufick to cvnL', a 
minds than the opera to the fpleenful. , 

Spl e'en less. adj. [from fpleen.] Kind; gentle; mild rfh’ 
folete. ut) * 

Mean time flew our (hips, and (freight we fctcht 
The fyren’s ifle; a fplecnlefs wind fo ftretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and fo urg’d our keel. Chato 
Sple'enwort. n.f. [fpleen and wort.] Miltwafte. A nU 
The leaves and fruit are like thofe of the fern; but the oh? 
nulre are eared at their balls. Miller. 1 

Safe pafs’d the gnome through this fantaflick band 
A branch of healing fplenwort in his hand. ’ p 

Sple'eny. adj. [from Jpleen.] Angry; peevifli. 

What though I know her virtuous, 

And well deferving; yet I know her for 
A fp/eeny Lutheran, and not wholfome to 
Our caufe. Shakefp. Henry VIIJ, 

Sple'ndent. adj. [fplcndcm, Latin.] Shining; glofly- having 
luftre. & 

They afligned them names from fome remarkable qualities 
that is very obfervable in their red and fplendent planets. Bttwn. 

Mctallick fubftances may, by reafon of their great dcnlitv 
reflect all the light incident upon them, and fo be as opake and 
Jplendent as it’s pofiible for any body to be. , Newtett. 

SPLE'NDID. adj. [jplendide, Fr. jplcndidus, Latin.] Showy; 
magnificent; fumptuous; pompous. 

Unacceptable, though in heav’n, our (late 
Of fplendid vaffalage. Mihan. 

Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid. 

And flept beneath tire pompous colonade: 

Faft by his fide Pififtratus lay fpread. 

In age his equal, on a fplendid bed. Pcpi’s Odyffcy. 

Sple'ndidly. adv. [from fplendid-.] Magnificently; furnp- 
tuoufly; pompoufly. 

Their condition, though it look fplendidly, yet when you 
handle it on all Tides, it will prick your fingers. Taylor. 

You will not admit you live fplendidly, yet it cannot be 
denied but that you live neatly and elegantly. More. 

How he lives and eats. 

How largely gives, how fplendidly he treats. Dryden: 

He, of the royal ftore 
Splendidly frugal, fits whole nights devoid 
Of lweet repofe. Philips. 

Sple'ndour. n.f. [ fplendeur, Frencli; fplendor, Latin.] 

1. Luftre; power of fhining. 

Splendour hath a degree of whitenefs, efpccially if there be 
a little rcpercuflion; for a looking-glafs, with the ftcel behind, 
looketh whiter than glafs fimple. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

The dignity of gold above lilver is not much; they^.f*- 
dour is alike, and more pleafing to fome. eyes, as in cloth of 
filver. , , Bacon’s Pbyf. Remarks. 

The firft fymptoms are a chilnefs, a certain jplendcur or 
(hining in the eyes, with a little moifture. Arbutbui. 

2 . Magnificence; pomp. 

Romulus, being to give laws to his new Roman?, found 
no better way to procure an eftfeem and reverence to them, 
than by firft procuring it to himfelf by fplendour of habit and 
retinue. South’s Sermon. 

’Tis ufe alone that fan&ifies expence. 

And fplendour borrows all her rays from fenfe. Pop 
Spi.e'netick. adj. [fplenetique, French.] Troubled with the 
fpleen ; fretful; peevifh. 

Horace purged himfelf from thefe /plan-tick rcflcclions in 
odes and epodes, before he undertook his fatyrs. Dryden. 

This daughter filently lowers, t’other deals a kind look at 
you, a third is exactly well behaved, and a fourth a fplert- 
tick. Tatler. 

You humour me when I am Pick ; 

Why not when I am fplenetick i Fofe. 

Sple'nick. adj. [fplenique, French; fplcn, Latin.] Belonging 
to the fpleen. 

Suppofe the fpleen obftru&ed in its lower parts andy^""'• 
anch, a potent heat caufcth the orgafmus to boil. Harvey. 

The fplenick vein hath divers cells opening into it near its 
extremities in human bodies; but in quadrupeds the cells open 
into the trunks of the fplenick veins. Ray on the Creation. 
Sple'nish. adj. [from Jpleen ] Fretful; peevifh.J 
Yourfdves you mull engage, 

Somewhat to cool your fplenij)) rage. 

Your erievous third, and to affwage, 

That firft you drink this liquor. Drayton- 
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Sflenitive. adj. [ from fpleen. ] Hot; fiery; paflionate. 
in ufe. 

Take thy fingers from mv throat; 

For though I am not Jp/enitive and rafh. 

Yet 1 have in me fomething dangerous. Shake/. Hamlet. 
Splent. n.f. [Or perhaps Jplint ; fpinella , Italian.] 

Splents is a callous hard fubftance, or an infenfiblc fivelling, 
which breeds on or adheres to the (h^nk-bone, and when it 
grows big fpoils the fliape of the leg. When there is but one, 
it is called a fingle /pint ; but when there is another oppofite to 
it on the outfidc of the (hank-bone, it is called a pegged or 
pinned fplent. Farrier’s Dud. 

To Splice, v. a. [ fplifrm, Dutch ; plica, Latin.] To join the 
t&o ends of a rope without a knot. 

Splint, n.f. [fplinter, Dutch.] A thin piece of wood or other 
matter ufed by chirurgeons to hold the bone newly fet in its 
place. 

The ancients, after the feventh day, ufed fplints, which 
not only kept the members fteady, but ftraight; and of thefe 
fome arc made of tin, others of lcabbard and wood, fowed up 
in linnen cloths JVijemans Surgery. 

To Splint. 1 r c i 

To Spli'nter. 3 v ‘ a ‘ [from the noun.] 

1. To fecure by fplints. 

This broken joint intreat her to fplinter, and this crack of 
vour love (hall grow ftronger than it was before. Shat. Othello. 
7. To (hiver; to break into fragments. 

SPLINTER, n.f. [fplinter, Dutch.] 

1. A fragment of any thing broken with violence. 

He was (lain upon a courfe at tilt, one of the fplinters of 
Montgomery’s ftaff going in at his bever. Bacon. 

Amidft whole heaps of fpices lights a ball. 

And now their odours arm’d againft them die; 

Some precioufly by flutter'd porcelain fail. 

And fome by aromatick fp 'inters die. Dryden. 

2 . A thin piece of wood. 

A plain Indian fan, ufed by the meaner fort, made of the 
fmall ftringy parts of roots, fpread out in a round flat form, 
and fo bound together with a fplinter hoop, and (Lengthened 
with fmall bars on both fides. Greta s Mufeturn. 

To Splinter, v. n. [from the noun.] To be broken into 
fragments. 

To SPL 1 i . v. a. pr ct. fp/it. [ fpletten. fplittcn, Dutch.] 

1. To cleave; to rive; to divide longitudinally in two. 

Do’t, and thou haft the one half of my heart; 

Do’tnot, xlnou fplit'/} thine own. Shah. Winter's Tale. 
Mine own tongue fplits what it fpeaks, Sbakefpeare. 
That felf-hand 

Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 

Splitted the heart. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Wer’t thou ferv'd up two in one di(h, the rather 
To fplit thy lire into a double father ? CteaVeland. 

W hen cold Winter fplit the rocks in twain, 

He ftript the bearsfoot of its leafy growth. Dryden. 

A lkuli fo hard, that it is almoft as eafy to fplit a helmet of 
,ro " a fracture in it. R ay on the Creation. 

1 his eliort is in fome earthquakes fo vehement, that it fplits 
and tears the earth, making cracks or chafms in it fome 

, m : leS V ., Woodward. 

2. I o divide; to part. 

Their loaick has appeared the mere art of wrangling, and 
their metaphyficks the (kill of /fitting an hair, of diftm ,ui(h- 
ing without a difference. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 

One and the fame ray is by refraction difturbed, Mattered, 
dilateJ, and fplit, and fpread into many diverging rays. Newt 
He in fiances Luther’s fenfuality and difobcdience; two 
crimes which he has dealt with, and to make the more folcmn 

C u mt ? Attcrbury. 

Oh, would it pleafe the gods to fplit J 

Thy beauty, fizc, and ycafs, and wit, 

No age could furnifh out a pair 
Of nymphs fo graceful, wife, and fair; 

With half the luftre of your eve s y 

i. tSS m 

Ood’s defertion, as a full and violent wind, drives him in 
£ IrtoUly^ bUt - ^ rock where 

1 hofe who live by ihorcs, with joy behold^ ^ 

Some wealthy veflll fplit or (Landed n'U ; 

An r 'l°? the ,ea P down for (hi*^wreck’d gold, 

. An# feck the tempefts which the others flv * Hr 1 
4 - L, divide ; to break into'difeord. h 

In Hate* notorioully irreligious, a fccrct and irrpfift:i 1 

J c!r . CPun 5 ,S ’ an i fmites thcir molt refined poli- 
To 7 P ^. h r ^° 0n ' and 3 CUrfc - South’s SerZsl 


v. v. 






gealed 

What is’t to me, 

110 ncver on her unfaithful fca, 


con- 

Doyle. 
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If ftorms arife and clouds grow black, 

If the meiljplit, and threaten wrack? 

The road that to the lungs this ftore tranfmits : 


Dr\den 

> 

Blac! more. 


Pope. 


Swift. 


Into unnumber’d narrow channels fplits. 

Each had a gravity would make you fplit. 

And (hook his head at M—y as a wit. 

2. To be broken againft rocks. 

After our (hip did fplit. 

When you, and the poor number fav’d with you, 

Hung on our driving boat. Sbakefpeare. 

Thefe are the rocks on which the fanguine tribe of lovers 
dai!y^// 7 , and on which the politician, the akhymift, and pro- 
jtsftor are caft away. Adelfons Spectator. 

The feamen fpied a rock, and the wind was fo (Long that 
we were driven dirc&ly upon it, and immediately fplit. Gulliv. 
SplFtter. n.f. [from fplit ] One who fplits. 

How (liould we rejoice, if, like Judas the firft, 

Thofe fpLtttrs of parfons in funder (hould burft! 
Srlu'tter. n.f Buftle; tumult. A low word. 

To SPOIL v. a. [/polio, Latin ; jpolicr, French.] 

1. To rob ; to take away by force. 

Ye took joyfully the fpoiling of your goods, knowing in 
yourfelves that ye have in heaven an enduring fubftance. Htb. 
This mount 

With all his verdure fpcil'd, and trees adrift. Milton: 

2. To plunder; to ftrip of goods. 

Yielding themfeives upon the Turks faith, for the fafeguarJ 
of their liberty and goods, they were mod injurioufly /polled 
of all that they had. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

1 hou (halt not gain what I deny to yield. 

Nor reap the harveft, though thou Jpo f'Jt the field. Prior. 

My fens their old unhappy fire defpife, 

Spoil'd of his kingdom, and depriv’d of eyes. Pope. 

3* 1 1) corrupt; to mar; to make ufelefs. [This is properly 
Jpill, ppillan, Saxon.] 

Beware left any man fpoil you, through philofophy and vain 
dcccit -. _ Col. ii. 8. 

Spiritual pride fpoils many graces. Taylor. 

To Spoil v. n. 

1. To practice robbery or plunder. 

England was infefted with robbers and outlaws, which, 
lurking in woods, ufed often to break forth to rob and fpoil. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

They which hate us fpoil for themfeives. Pf xliv. 14. 

2. To grow ufelefs; to be corrupted. 

He that gathered a hundred bufhels of acorns, or apples, 
had thereby a property in them : he was only to look that he 
ufed them before the y fpoiled, elfe he robbed others. Locke. 
Spoil, n.f [fpolium, Latin.] 

1. That which is taken by violence; that which is taken from 
an enemy ; plunder; pillage; booty. 

1 he cry of Falbot ferves me for a fword ; 

F or I have loaden me with many fpoils, 

Ufing no other weapon but his name. Shakefp. Hen. VI 
Where the cleaver chops the heifer’s fpoil, ' 

7 T^ hy A brC ? thi u? n ° ftril G °y* Trivia. 

2. 1 ne act of robbery ; robbery; wafte. 

The man that hath not mufick in himfelf. 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of fweet founds 
Is fit for treafons, ftratagems, and fpoils. Sbakefpeare. 
Lio and fpeed! 

Ilavock, and fpoil, and ruin arc my gain. Milt. Parad Lofl 
3 - Corruption; caufe of corruption. J 

^ Company, villainous company, hath been the fpoil of 

4. The iWh , the caft-off (kin „f a Terpen,. **' 9 t** 
betid. 1 ”’ thC raIhCr f ° r thcc » ft '"S°f their /pill, live’till thetr 
Spo'iler. n.f. [from fpoil] Baton ' 

1. A robber; a plunderer; a pillager. 

t’l rum * ler mai,n ers Rome 

JJoth fuffer now, as (he’s become 

Came you, then, here, thus far, thro’ waves, taconque? 

o wafte, to plunder, out of meer compaffion? ^ ’ 

is it humanity that prompts you on ? 

Happy for us, and happy for you fpdlers, 

7 On, l° Ur humanit >' ne ’ er our world ! J p h : ilK 

2. One who mars or corrupts any thing. ^' 

oPoilful adj. [fpoil and full.] Wafteful; rapacious 

Having oft in battle vanqui(hcd P 
j hofcfposJ/uJ?ia s , and f« armingEaftcrlings 

Long time in peace his realm c-ftabliihed & v «) 

Spoke, n.f. [ r p ara> Saxon; fpdche, German 1 tZ L^T' 
whed that paftes from the nave to the fdly J h ar 9 * a 
All you gods, * 

In general fynod take away her power- 

An"?!, 3 | th l^ hs and Allies of Ter wheel. 

And bowl the round nave down the bill of heav’n. S h*>ef 

No 
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No heir e’er drove fo fine a coach j 

The fpokes, we are by Ovid told, 

Were filver, and the axle gold. Swift. 

Spoke. The preterite of [peak. 

They fpoke beft in the glory of their conqucft. Sprat. 

Spoken. Participle paffive of [peak. 

Wouldft thou be fpoken for to the king ? 2 Kings iv. r 3. 

The original of thefe figns for communication is found in 
viva voce , in fpoken language. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Spo'kesman. n. f [fpoke and man. ] One who fpeaks for 
another. 

’Tis you that have the reafon. 

—To do what ? 

—To be a fpokefman from madam Silvia: Shitkefpcare. 

He {hall be tby fpokefman unto the people. Ex. iv. 16. 

To SPO'LIATE. v. a. [jpolio , Lat.] To rob ; to plunder. Din. 

Spoliation, n.f. [fpoiiation, French; fpoliatto, Latin.] The 
adl of robbery or privation. 

An ecclefiadical benefice is fometimes void de jure & faffo , 
and fometimes defatto, and not dcjure-, as when a man fuf- 
fers a fpoliation by his own a£f. Aylilfe's Parer gen. 

SpoNdee. n.f. [fpondee, French ; fpondecus, Latin.] A foot of 
two long fyllables. 

We lee in the choice of the words the weight of the (lone, 
and the driving to heave it up the mountain : Homer clogs the 
verfe with fpondees , and leaves the vowels open. Broome. 

Spo'ndyLE. n f. [c , 7t«v^uA@ j ; fpondile , Fr. fpor.dylus, Latin.] 
A vertebra; a joint of the fpine. 

It hath for the fpine or back-bone a cartilaginous fubftancc, 
without any fpondy/es, proccfics, or protuberances. Brown. 

SPONGE, n. f. [fpongia, Latin.] A foft porous fubftance fup- 
pofed by fome the nidus of animals. If is remarkable for 
fucking up water. 

Sponges are gathered from the Tides of rocks, being as a large 
but tough mofs. Bacon. 

They opened and wafhed part of their fponges. Sandys. 

Great officers are like fponges: they fuck ’till they are full, 
and, when they come once to be fqueezed, their very heart’s 
blood come away. L'Ejlrange. 

To Sponge, v. a. [from the noun.] To blot; to wipe away 
as with a fponge. 

Except between the words of trnnflation and the mind of 
Scripture itfelf there be contradiffion, very little difference 
fhould not feem an intolerable blemifli neccfiarily to be fpttnged 
out. Hooker. 

To Sponge, v. n. To fuck in as a fponge; to gain by mean 
arts. 

The ant lives upon her own honefty; whereas the fly is an 
intruder, and a common fmell-feaft, that fpunges upon other 
people’s trenchers. L'Ejlrange. 

Here wont the dean, when he’s to feck. 

To fpunge a breakfaft once a week. Swift. 

SpoNger. n.f [from fponge .] One who hangs for a main¬ 
tenance on others. 

A generous rich man, that kept a fplendid and open table, 
would try which were friends, and which only trencher-flies 
.and fpungers. L'Ejlrange. 

Spo'nginess. n.f. [fromfpongy.] Softnefs and fulnefs of ca¬ 
vities like a fponge. 

The lungs are expofed to receive all the droppings from the 
brain: a very fit ciftem, becaufe of their fpongimfs. Harvey. 

Spo'ngious. adj, [ fpongieux , French; from fponge .] Full of 
fmall cavities like a fponge. 

All thick bones are hollow or fpongeous , and contain an 
oleaginous fubftancc in little veficles, which by the heat of the 
body is exhaled through thefe bones to fupply their fibres. Chey. 

Spongy, adj. [from fponge.] 

1. Soft and full of fmall interftitial holes. 

The lungs arc the moft fpongy part of the body, and there¬ 
fore ableff to contrafl and dilate itfelf. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

A fpongy excrefccnce groweth upon the roots of the lafer- 
tree, and upon cedar, very white, light, and friable, called 
agarick. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The body of the tree being very fpongy within, though hard 
without, they eafily contrive into canoes. More. 

Into earth’s fpungy veins the ocean finks, 

Thofe rivers to replenifli which he drinks. Denham. 

Return, unhappy fwain! 

The fpungy clouds are fill’d with gath’ring rain. Dryden. 

Her bones are all very fpongy , and more remarkably thofe of 
a wild bird, which flies much, and long together. Crew. 

2. Wet; drenched; foaked; full like a fponge. 

When their drenched natures lie as in a death, 

What cannot you and I perform upon 

Th’ unguarded Duncan ? What not put upon 

His fpungy officers, who (hall bear the guilt. Sbakefp. 

Sponk. n.f. A word in Edinburgh which denotes a match, 
or any thing dipt in fulphur that takes fire: as, any fpottks will 
ye buy ? Touchwood. 

Spo'nsal. adj. [ fponfalis , Latin.] Relating to marriage. 

Spo'nsion. n.f. [fponfo, Latin.] The adt of becoming furety 
for another. 


SpoNsor. n.f. [Latin.] A furety; one who makes a n r< w rt 
or gives fecurity for another. 1 

In the baptifm of a male there ought to be two males 
one woman, and in the baptifm of a female child two w 0 ^ 
and one man; and thefe arc called jpsnfors or furctics for t! ^ 
education in the true Chriffian faith. Aylijf£ t p e , , r "f r 
The fponfor ought to be of the fame ffation with the nflf' 
to w hom he becomes furety. £ ‘ < n 

Spontaneity, n.f [fpontancitas, fchool Let. fpontamaTp' 
from fpontancous.] Voluntarinefs; willingnd's; accord" u , f ’ 
compelled. 

Neceflity and fponjaneity may fometimes meet together ( 0 
may fpontaneity and liberty ; but real neceflity and true liberty 
can never. hr end:, againjl HsLh 

Stri& neceflity they fimple call; 

It fo binds the will, that things foreknown 
I 3 y fponiancity not choice are done. Dnd ■ 

SPON 1 A'NEOUS. adj. [fpontanee, French; from fponte, La/i 
Voluntary; not compelled ; adting without compulfion'o: re- 
ftraiiit; adiingof itfelf; adlir.g of its own accord. 

Many analogal motions in animals, though I cannot ca’l 
them voluntary, yet I fee them fpontancous: I have reafon to 


Hale. 


Milton: 


Prisr. 


conclude, that thefe are not fimply mechanical. 

They now came forth 
Spontaneous ; for within them fpjuit mov’d 
Attendant on their lord. 

While John for nine-pins does declare. 

And Roger loves to pitch the bar, 

Both legs and arms fpontancous move, 

Which was the thing I meant to prove. 

Begin with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul. 

Parts anfwering parts (hall Aide into a whole; 

Spontaneous beauties all around advance. 

Start ev’n from difficulty, ffrike from chance. 

Nature (hall join you, time (hall make it grow. P^e. 

Spontaneously, adv. [from Jpontaneous.] Voluntarily; of 
its own accord. 

This would be as impoffible as that the lead of an edifice 
(hould naturally and fpontancoufy mount up to the roof, while 
lighter materials employ themfelves beneath it. Bentley. 

Whey turns Jpontuncoufy acid, and the curd into checlc a> 
hard as a done. Arbuihnot on Aliments. 

SpontaNeousness. n.f [from fpontancous.] Voluntarinefs; 
freedom of will; accord unforced. 

The fagacities and inftineb of brutes, the fpontaneoufntf of 
many of theft animal motions, are not explicable without 
fuppofing fome active determinate power connexcd to and in¬ 
herent in their fpirits, of a higher extraflion than the bare 
natural modification of matter. Hale's Origin f Mankind. 

Spool, n.f. [fpuhl, German ; fpohl, Dutch.] A fmall piece of 
cane or reed, with a knot at each end; or a piece of wood 
turned in that form to W'ind yarn upon ; a quill. 

To Spoom. v. n. [Probably from Jpunu , or foam, as a fliip 
driven with violence fpumes, or raifes a foam.] 

When virtue fpooms before a profperous gale. 

My heaving willies help to fill the fail. Dryden. 

SPOON, n.f. [fpaen, Dutch; fpor.e, Danifti; Jpoonn, Wandick.] 
A concave veflcl with a handle, ufed in eating liquids. 

Would’ff thou drown thyfclf, 

Put hut a little water in a f/oon. 

And it (hall he as all the ocean. 

Enough to ftifle fuch a villain up. Shakefp. King John, 

This is a devil, and no monffer: I will leave him; I have 
no long Jpoon. Stake p. TunpeJl. 

Or o’er cold coffee trifle with the /peon , 

Count the flow clock, and dine exact at noon. Ptpt. 

Sfo'onbill. n.f. [jpoon and bill.] A bird. 

The fliovcller, or fpoonbill ; the former name the more pro¬ 
per, the end of the bill being broad like a (hovel; but not 
concave like a fpoon, but perfectly flat. Crew's MufrZtpr.. 

Ducks and geefe have fuch long broad bills to quafter in 
water and mud; to which we may reckon the bill cf ths 
fpoonbill. Dcrham's Phyftco-Thcoitgp 

Spo'ontul. n.f. [fpoon and full.] . 

1. As much as is generally taken at once in a fpoon. A medic* 
fpoonful is half an ounce. 

Prcfcribe him, before he do ufe the receipt, that he t ike 
fuch a pill, or a fpoonful of liquor. Boats. 

2 . Any fmall quantity of liquid. , 

Surely the choice and meafure of the materials of whic 
the whole body is compofcd, and what we take daily y 
pounds, is at leaf! of as much importance as of what we u e 
feldom, and only by grains and fptcnfuls. Arl " ,t V 

Spo'onmeat. n.f. [Jpoon and meat.] Liquid food; noun 
ment taken with a fpoon. .,<r 

We preferibed a (lender diet, allowing only Jpoon/neJts. •; ' 
Wretched 

Are mortals born to deep their lives away I 
Go back to what thy infancy began, 

Eat pap and fpoonmeat ; for thy gugaws cry, 

Be fullen, and refufe the lullaby. 
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Diet moft upon fpoonmeats, as veal, or cock-broths. Haro. 

e .'Iwort or ScuLgraf.n.f SeC ScURVYGR *SS. 

To Spoon. '->•’»• In fca lill1 g ua g e > is whcn a (b ’P bcin S , u "' 

1 27 aU in a ftorm cannot bear it, but is obliged to put right 

before the wind. % r 

CpoRa'dical. adj. [msso^focor ; Jporadique, French.] 

" a fttoradical difeafe is an endemial difeale, what in a parti¬ 
cular feafon affcfls but few people. Arbutbnot. 

CPORT n. f. T Jpott , a make-game, Iflandick. J 

Plav • diverfion ; game ; frolick and tumultuous merriment. 

J Her loerts were fuch as carried riches of knowledge upon 
the ftream of delight. 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to th gods ; 

They kill us for their jport. ■ Shaft fpcare's K. Lear. 

If I fufpeiff without caufc, why then make /port at me; then 
let me be your jeft. Shat-ejpeare. 

When their hearts were merry, they laid, call lor bamfon, 
that he may make us Jport-, and they called for him, and lie 
made them fport. Judg.xv i. 25. 

As a mail-man who cafteth fire-brands, arrows and death; 
fo is the man that dcceiveth his neighbour, and faith, am not 
I in fpo't? _ , Prov. xxvi. i£. 

The difeourfe of fools is irkfome, and their fport is in the 
wantonnefs of fin. Ecclus xxvii. 13. 

2. Mock ; contemptuous mirth. 

They had his meflengers in dcrifion and made a fport of 
his pro, bets. 1 Efdr.i 51. 

To make fpo’t with his word, and to endeavour to render 
it ridiculous, bv turning that holy book into raillery, is a di- 
rect affront to God. TiUotfojs Sermons. 

3. That with which one plays. 

Each on his rock transfix’d, th efport and prey 
Of wrecking whirlwinds. Milton. 

Commit not thy prophetick nvnd 
To flitting leaves, the fport of ever)' wind. 

Left they difperfe in air. Dryden. 

4. Play ; idle gingle. 

An author who fhould introduce fuch a fport of words upon 
our ftage, would meet with fmall applaufe. Broome. 

5. Diverfion of the field, as of fowling, hunting, fifhing. 

Now for our mountain Jport, up to yon hill. 

Your legs are young. Shakefpeart s Cymbeline. 

The king, who was exceflively afFedted to hunting, and 
the forts of the field, had a great defire to make a great park 
for red as well as fallow deer, between Richmond and Hamp¬ 
ton court. Clarendon. 

To Sport, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To divert; to make merry. 

The poor man wept and bled, cried and prayed, while they 
/ported themfelves in his pain, and delighted in his prayers as 
the argument of their vidtory. Sidney. 

Away with him, and let her fport herfelf 
With that (he’s big with. Sbaktfpeare's IVintc's Tale. 
Againft whom do ye /post yourfelvcs ? againft whom make 
}e a wide mouth, and draw out the tongue l I fa. Ivii. 4. 

What pretty ftories thefe are fora man of his ferioufnefs to 
fpo’ t himfelf withal! AtUrhury. 

Let fuch writers go on at thc'rdeareft peril, and Jport them¬ 
felves in their own dcccivings. IVatts. 

2. I’o reprefent bv any kind of play. 

Now Jpoi ting on thy lyre the love of youth, 

Now virtuous age and venerable truth ; 

Exprcffing juftiy Sappho's w.inton art 

Of odes, ard Pindar’s more majeftick part. Dryden. 

To Sport, v. n. 

1. l o play ; to fr- lick; to game; to want n. 

I hey '/porting with quick glance. 

Shew to the fun their wav’d coats dropt with gold. Milton. 
Larifla, as (he /ported at this play, was drowned in the ri- 
ver Peneus. Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

2. io trifle. 

If any man turn religion into raillery, by bold jefts, lie ren- 
ders himfelf ridiculous, becaufe be/ports with his own life. Till. 

* portful. adj. [fport and full.] Merry; frolick; wanton; 
ludicrous; done in jeft. 

How with a fportful malice it was follow’d, 

May rather pluck on laughter than revenge. Shakefpeare. 
His highnefs, even in fuch a flight and fport ful damage, had 
a nivle fenfe of juft dealing. ' IVotton 

Down he alights among the fpsrtful herd 
Of thofe four-footed kinds. Milt n 

Behold your own Afcanius, while he faid. 

He drew his glitt’ring helmet from his head. 

In which the youth to fportful arms he led. Dryden. 

1 hey are no Jportful productions of the foil, but did once 
Wong to real and living fifties ; feeing each of tliem doth 
actiy refemble fome other (hell on the lea (hor,- 



pers. 


choiy^i: 


merriment; frolick 
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The otter cot out of the river, and inweeded himfelf fo, a 3 
ti e ladies loffthc further marking of his J'portfulnefs. Sidney. 

Spo'rtive. adj. [from fport. ] Gay; merry; frolick; wan¬ 

ton; playful; ludicrous. 

I am not in afportivebumnur now ; 

Tell me, and dally nor, where is the money? Sha hjpeare. 

Is it I 

That drive thee from the fportive court, where thou 

Was’t (hot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 

Of fmoky mutkets ? Shakefpear/s All's well that ends we.U 

While thus the conftant pair alternate faid. 

Joyful above them and around them play d 
Ansels and fportive loves, a numerous crowd. 

Smiling they clapt their wings, and low they bow d. Prior. 

We muft not hope wholly to change their original tem- 
s, nor make the gav, penfive and grave; nor the meian- 
fportive , without fpoiling them. Locke. 

Jo wonder favages or fubje£s (lain. 

Were equal crimes in a defpotick reign; 

Both doom’d alike for fportive tyrants bled, 

But fubieifs ftarv’d while favages were fed. Pope. 

Spo'rtiveness. n.f. [fromfportin ."] Gaiety; play; wantonnefs. 
Shall I conclude her to be fimple, that has her time to be¬ 
gin, or refufe fportivenefs as (reefy as I have r IValtcn s A-rglcr. 

Spo'rtsman. n. f. [fport and man.] One who purfues the 
recreations of the field. 

Manilius lets us know the pagan hunters had Meleager for 
their patron, as the Chriftians have their St. Hubert: he fpeaks 
of the conftellation which ma .es a good Jpo’tJman. Adaijon. 

Spo'rtule. n f. [fportule, French ; fpsrtuh, Latin.] An aims 
a dole. 

The bifliops, who confecrated the ground, had a fpill or 
fportule from the credulous laity. Ayliffe's Pat ergon. 

SPOT, n.f [ fpette , Danifti; Jpolte , Flcniifb.j 

1. A blot; a mark made by difcoloration. 

This three years day, thefe eyes, though clear 
To outward view of blemifh or of fpot. 

Bereft of fight, their feeing have forgot. Milton. 

A long ferics ofanceftors (hews the native luftre with advan¬ 
tage; but if he any way degenerate from his line, the lcaft 
Jpot is vifible on ermine. Dryden. 

2. A taint; adifgrace; a reproach. 

3. 1 know not well the meaning of fpot in this place, unlefs it 
be a fcandalous woman; a difgrace to her fcx. 

Let him take thee. 

And hoift thee up to the (hooting plebeians; 

Follow his chariot, like the greateft fpot 

Of all thy fex. Shak fpcare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

4. A fmall extent of place. 

That fpot to width I point is paradife, 

Adam’s abode, thole lofty (hades his bow’r. Milton. 

He, who with Plato, (hall place beatitude in the knowledge 
of God, will have his thoughts raifed to other contemplations 
than thofe who looked not beyond this fpot of earth, and thofe 
pcrilhing things in it. Locke. 

About one of thefe breathing pafthges is a fpot of myrtles, 
that flourifti within the {(cam of thefe vapours. Addijon. 

Abdallah converted the whole mountain into a kind of gar¬ 
den, and covered every part of it with plantations or jpots of 
Bowers. ' The Cua’dian. 

He that could make two ears of corn grow upon a fpot of 
ground where only one grew before, would deferve better of 
mankind than the whole race of politicians. Gulliver. 

5. Any particular place. 

I would be bufy in tire world, and learn. 

Not like a coarfe and ulelcls dunghill weed. 

Fix’d to one fpot, and rot juft as 1 grow. Otway. 

As in this grovel took my lad farewel. 

As on this very Jp t of earth I fell. 

So (lie my prey becomes ev’n here. Dryden. 

Here Adrian fell : upon that fatal Jpot 
Our brother died. Granville' 

o. upon the Spot. Immediately; without changing place. 
[ Sur le champ.] fa & v 

I he lion did not chop him up immediately upon the fpot-, 
and yet he was rcfolved heftiould not efcape. L’ Ejirangc. 

It was determined upon the jpot, according as the oratory 
on cither fide prevailed. Swift. 

To bpoT. v.a.- [from the noun.] 

1. I o mark with difcolorations ; to maculate. 

They are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 
Than /potted livers in the facrilice. Shakefpeare. 

Have you not feen a handkerchief. 

Spotted with draw berries in your wife’s hand ? Shakefpeare 

But ferpents now more amity maintain ; ' -j 

from Jpott ed (kins the leopard does refrain: 1 

No weaker lion’s by a dronger flain. Tate's Juvenal. S 

th , C PatChCS °° bmh (ldcs » and f «und the tory 
patches to be about twenty dronger than the whig; but next 

morning the whole puppet-ffiow was lifted with faces fpotted 
alter the vvhiggtfli manner. - • ••- - - 
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Addifon’s Spectator. 
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2. To corrupt; to difgrace ; to taint. 

This vow receive, this vow of God’s maintain, 

My virgin life, no /potted thoughts fhall thin. £ Llney. 

'1 he people of Armenia have retained the chrifiian faith, 
from the time of the apoflles; but at this day it is /potted with 
many abfurdities. Abbot s Dijcript. c/ the tVorld. 

Spo'tless. adj. [from /pot J 
i. Free from fpots. 

i. Free from reproach or impurity; immaculate; pure; un¬ 
tainted. 

So much fairer 

And fpotle/s (hall mine innocence arife. 

When the king knows my truth. Shake/peare. 

1 dare my life lay down, that the queen is/poth/ 

In th’ eyes of heaven. Shake/peare's fKinter’sTale. 

You <jrac’d the fev’ral parts of life, 

A Ipotle/ virgin, and a fauhlefs wife. IP abler. 

We fometiijies wifh that it had been our lot to live and con¬ 
verge with Cbrift, to hear his divine difeourfes, and to ob- 
ferve his Jpotle/s behaviour; and we pleafe ourfelves perhaps 
with thinking, how ready a reception we fhould have given 
to him and las do&rine. AtUrbury. 

Eternal funfhine of the ftetk/s mind. 

Each pray’r accepted, and each wifh refign’d. Pope. 

Spo'tteR. h.J. [from pot.] One that fpots; one that maculates. 
Spo'tty. adj. [from /pot.] Full of fpots; maculated. 

The moon whole orb 

Through optick glafs the Tufcan artift views 
In Valombrofa to defery new lands, 

Rivers or mountaius on her /potty globe. Milton. 

Spou'sAL adj. [from fpou/t .] Nuptial; matrimonial; conju¬ 
gal ; connubial; bridal. 

There lhall we confummate our /pou/al rites. Shake/peare. 

Hope’s chalt kifs wrongs no more joy’s maidenhead. 
Than ft ufai rites prejudice the marriage bed. Ciei/baw. 

This other in i er prime of love, 

Spou/al embraces vitiated with gold. 

Sleep II thou, carclefs Gf the nuptial day? 

"1 hy j'pou/iL ornament negledtcd lies; 

Arife, prepare the bridal train, arife. 

Srot/sAL. n. J. [ eftou/iillcs, Yx.fton/alia, Latin.J 
nuptials. 

As man and wife, being two, arc one in love, 

So be there ’twixt your kingdoms fuch a /pou/al) 

That never may ill office, or fell jealoufy 
Thruft in between the paftion of thefe kingdoms. 

To make divorce of their incorporate league. Shake/peare. 

The amorous bird of night 
Sung j fpon/al, and bid hafte the ev’ning liar. 

On his hill top to light the bridal lamp. 

The fpo /ah of Hippolita the queen, 

What lilts and tourneys at the fcaft were feen 
TEtherial muftek did her death prepate. 

Like joyful founds of /pou/als in the air: 

A radiant light did her crown’d temples gild. 

SPOUSE, ti./. ijpon/ti)/fen/us, Latin; e/pou/e, French.] One 
joined in marriage; a hufband or wife. 

She is of good efteem ; 

Betide fo qualified as may beleem 

The /pouje of any noble gentleman. Shake/peare. 

At once farew el, O faithful ftou/e ! theyfaid;- 
At once th’encroaching rhinds their clofing lips invade.Drjaf. 
Spou'sed. adj. [from t e noun.] Wedded; cfpoufcd ; joined 
together as in matrimony. 

They led the vine 

To wed her eltn; {he /pout'd about him twins 
Her man iagcablc arms. Milton. 

Spou'seless. adj. [from Jpou/e.] Wanting a hufband or wife. 
To tempt the ftou/elejs queen with am’rous wiles. 

Refort the nobles from the neigh’bring ifles. Pope. 

Spout. n./ [from ftu)t, Dutch.] 

i. A pipe, or mouth of a pipe or vefFel out of which any thing 
is poured. 

She gafping to begin foinc fpecch, her eyes 
Became two /pouts. Skal.r/caie s If inter s Tate. 

In whales that breathe, left the water fhould get unio the 
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In this fmgle cathedral the very /pouts are loaded with 


orni- 
on on fiak 


Milton. 


Pope's OdyJ/ey. 
Marriage; 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


1 

tbs 


ungs, an ejection theteof is contrived by a fill uia or/pout at 
die head. Drowns Vulgar Err ours. 

If you chance it to lack. 

Be it claret or lack, 

I’ll make this .snout 
To deal it about, 

Or this to run out. 

As it were from a /pout. Ecu. 'John/on. 

As waters did in ftorms, now pitch runs out, 

As lead, when a fir’d church becomes one /pout. Donne. 

In Gaza they couch vellels of earth in their walls to gather 
the wind from the top, and to pal’s it down in /pouts into 
rooms. Bacon. 

Let the water be fed by fome higher than the pool, and de¬ 
livered into it by fair Jrouts, and then difeharged by fome 
ccuulity oi bores'that it flay little. Bacon. 


ments. 

From filver /pouts the grateful liquors glide,. 

And China’s earth receives the hooking tide/ p 

2 . Water falling in a body ; a catarad, fuch as is f ecn i a ^j‘ 
hot climates when clouds fomttimes difeharge all their vy tev 
at once. 

Not the dreadful jpout , 

Which fhipmen do the burricano call, 

Conftring’d in mafs by the almighty bin. 

Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s car 
In his defeent, than fhall my prompted fword * 

Failing on Diomede. Srpake/pea> e's T-oilus andCrrjftda 

The force of thefe motions preffing more in fome places’ than, 
in others, there would fall not fliowers, but great /pom or 
cafcades of water. Burnet's Theory o/the Earth 

To Spout, v. a. [from the noun.] To pour with violence 
cr in a collected body as from a fpout. * 

We will bear home that lufty blood again. 

Which here we came to /pout againft your town. ShAAp, 

1 intend two fountains, the one that fprinkleth or j/utitb 
water, the other a fair receipt of water. p acs/J 

She fwims in blood, and blood does /pouting throw 
To heav’n, that hcav’n mens cruelties might know. JFuller. 

Next on his belly floats the mighty whale; 

He twifts his back, and rears his threauiing tail: 

He fpouts the tide. Creed:. 

To Spout, v. n. To ifiue as from a fpout. 

They laid them down hard by the murmuring mufick of 
certain waters, which jpou ted out of the fide of the hills. Siditc. 
No hands cou’d force it thence, fo fixt it flood, 

Till out it rufh’d, ex poll’d by ftreams of Ip uting blood. Dryj 
It /pouts up out of deep wells, and flics forth at the tops cf 
them, upon the face of the ground. IVosJuarJ. 

All the glittering hill 

Is bright with /pouting rills. Thom/on’s AuUmn. 

To Sprain', v. a. [Corrupted from /rain.] To ftretch the li¬ 
gaments of a joint without diflocation of the bone. 

Should the big laft extend the fhoe too wide. 

The fudden turn may ftretch the fwelling vein, 

Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ancle ftraio. Gay. 

Sprain, n./. [from the verb.] Extcnlion of ligaments with¬ 
out diflocation of the joint. 

I was in pain, and thought it was with fome /prain attennis. 

Temple• 

Spraints. n./. The dung of an otter. Diet. 

Sprang. The preterite of ftring. 

Mankind /prang from one common original; whence this 
tradition would be univerfally diffufed. Till:/:. 

Sprat, n./. [Jpro :, Dutch.] A fmall fea fifh. 

So oft in feafts with coftly changes clad. 

To crammed maws a /prat new flomach brings, 

All-faints do lay for porke and fowfe, 

For /prats and fpurlings for their houfe. 

Of round fifh there are brit, /prat, barn, finclts. Cut cut. 
To Sprawl, v.n. [Jpradle , Danifh; ftartehr., Dutch.] 

1. To ilruggle as in the convulfions of death. 

Hang the child, that he may fee it ftr/nvl ; 

A fight to vex the father’s foul. Shaee/peore, 

Some lie /prowling on the ground, 

With many a gafh and bloody wound. Hudikas. 

2 . To tumble with agitation and contortion of the limbs. 

The birds were not fledged ; but upon /prowling a"d frrug- 
gling to get clear of the flame, down they tumbled./- EJlrengt. 
Telamon hap’d to meet 
A rifing root that held his faften’d feet; 

So down he fell, whom /prowling on the ground. 

His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. Dryda r. 

Hence, long before the child can crawl, ■ 

He learns to kick, and wince, and /prat A. ’ 

Did the ftarsdo this feat once only, which gavebegi nnin S 
to human race? who were there then in the world, to 
ferve the births of thofe firft men, and calculate their n 
ties, as they /prowled out of ditches ? *' WI ™ 

He ran, he leapt into a flood, 

There /prowl" d a while, and fcarce got out, „ 

All cover’d o’er with flime. ^ .. 

Spray, k./ [Of the fame race vtith/prit and /prout.j 
i. The extremity of a branch. 

At fight whereof each bird that fits on /pray* 

And every beaft that to his den was fled. 

Come forth afrcfli out of their late difmay, .Telt, 
And to the light lift up their drooping head. Hu > ^ 

Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs hisy/r«;<»! 
Thus Eleanor’s pride dies in her younger days- «• t jt 
In hewing Rutland, when his leaves put forti, 
Clifford fet his murth’ring knite to the root, _ cW/A. 
From whence that tender /pray did fwectly Iprmg. 

The wind that whittles through the ftray^t 
Maintains the confort of the fong; 

And hidden birds with native lays, 

The golden fleep prolong. 



Sidng. 

Tv/tr. 


Deck*’ 

£ 
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The foam of the fea, commonly written /pry. 

Winds raife fome of the fait with the /pray. Arhtbnct. 

To SPREAD, v.a. [rrnefean, Saxon; ftreyden, Dutch.] 

J To extend ; to expand ; to make to cover or fill a larger fpace 

^Hc bought a field where he had /pread his tent. Gen. xxxiii. 
Rizpa h fpread fackloth for her upon the rock, r Sam. xxi. 
Make the trees more tall* more fpread , and more Hatty than 
they ufe to be. Bacon's Natural Hi/Iory. 

Silver fpread into plates is brought from I arlhifh. Jer. x. 
To cover by extenfion. 

Her checks their frefhnefs lofe and wonted grace. 

And an unufual palenefs /preaels her face. Granville, 

-» To cover over. 

The workman melteth a graven image, and the goldlmith 
/prendetb it over with gold. 1 /a. xl. 19. 

4. To ftretch ; to extend. 

Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hair. Shake/peare. 
Hcarofe from kneeling, with his hands /preacl up to heaven, 
and he blefl’cd the congregation. 1 Kings vi’ii. 54- 

Thc ftatclv trees faft fpread their branches. Milton. 

Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 

Faft by his fide Pififtratus la y/preod. 

In age his equal, on a fplendid bed. Pope. 

5. To publifh ; to divulge ; to difleminate. 

5 They, when departed, Jpread abroad his fame in aft that 
country. Matth. ix. 31. 

6. To emit as effiuvia or emanations; to diffufe. 

Their courl’e thro’ thickeft conftcllations helJ, 

They ftread their bane. Milton. 

To Spread, v.n. To extend or expand itfelf. 

Can any underftand the /pleadings of the clouds, or the 
noife of his tabernacle ? Job xxxvi. 29. 

The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the great- 
nefs of Spain, upon a general apprehenfion only of their /plead¬ 
ing and ambitious defigns. Bacon. 

Plants, if they /p'cad much, are feldom tall. Bacon. 

Great Pan, who wont to chafe the fair. 

And lov’d the /preading oak, was there. Addi/on's Cato. 
The valley opened at the farther end /preading forth into 
an immenfe ocean. Addi/011. 

Spread, n./. [from the verb.] 

1. Extent; compaf. 

I have got a fine fpread of improveable lands, and am al¬ 
ready ploughing up fome, fencing others. Addi/on. 

2 . Expanfion of parts. 

No flower hath that /pread of the woodbind. Bacon. 

Sprea'der. n./ [fxomjprcad.] 

1. One that fpreads. 

By conforming ourfelves we fhould be ft readers of a worfe 
infedlion than any we are likely to draw from Papifts by our 
conformity with them in ceremonies. Hooker. 

2 . ftublifher; divulger ; dill’eminator. 

If it be a miltake, I defire I may not be accufed for a ftread- 
er Of falfe news. Swi/t. 

SprenT. part, [from ftrene , to fprinklc, yppenjan, j-ppenan, 
Saxon ; fprengen , Dutch.] Sprinkled. Obfolctc. 

O ftps, that kifs’d that hand, with my tears ftrent. Sidney. 

Sprig. >:./. [yjbrig, Welfli, fo Davies: but it is probably 
of the fame race with ftring.] A fmall branch; a fpray. 

The fubftance is true ivy, after it is taken down, the friends 
of the family are delirous to have fome /prig to keep. Bacon. 
Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A fprig of bays in fifty years ; 

While cv’ry fool his claim allcdgcs. 

As if it grew in common hedges. Swift. 

Sprig Chnjlal. n./ J 

In perpendicul.-r fifTures, chryftal is found in form of an 
hexan mlar column, adhering at one end to the ftone, and 
near the other leflening gradually, till it terminates in a point • 
this .s called by lapidaries /trig or rock chryftal. IVoodward. 

[ho™ ftri’ ] Full of fmall branches. 

KI V H /- "\f- [Conrraflinn of ftirit, ftiritus, Latin: it was 
anciently written ftrete ovftrytr, and ftirit, as now written, 
was l°ng confidercd in yerfe as a monofyllable: this word 
Ihoii.d therefore be fpelled ftntc, and its derivatives ftritek , 
Jpriteful-, but cuftom has determined otherwife.] 

I* Spirit; ffiade; foul; incorporeal agent. 

She doth difplay 

I he gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, 

I hrough which her words fo wife do make their way, 

1 o bear the meflage of her ftirieht. cv r 

l’ orth he called out of deep darknefs dread ‘i hn f cr - 

•Legions of ftnghts, the which like little flies, 

1'lim’nng about his ever damned head. 

Await whereto thc,r fervice he applies. Fairy Queen. 

/f hile with heav nly charity fhe fpoke, 

A Itrcamir.g blaze the'filcnt ftiadows broke; 

I -ie birds obfccne to forefts wing’d their flight. 

And gapmg graves received the guilty ftright. 

A 1 who th X Protection claim, 

watchful fpritc . 
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2. Walking fpirit; apparition 
The ideas 


III, iktUiJ* ' , .1 

of goblins and J'prights have no more to o wi * 
darknefs than ligh’t; yet let but a /oolifli maid inculcate thefe 
often on the mind of a child, poffibly he C12II never be able to 


Locke. 


Dryden. 
Pope . 


feparatc them again, 
q Power which gives cheerfulnefe or courage. 

^ O chaftity, the chief of heav’nly lights, 

Which mak’ft us mod immortal Ihape to wear, 

Hold thou my heart, eftablifh thou my Jprights : 

To only thee my conftant courfe I bear, 

Till fpotlefs foul unto thy bofom fly. 

Such life to lead, fuch death I vow to die. Sidney. 

A. An arrow. . 

We had in ufe for fea fight Ihort arrows called Jprights, 
without any other heads fave wood {happened; which were 
difeharged out of mufkets, and would pierce through the Tides 
of {hips where a bullet would not. Bacon's Natural Hljlory. 
To Spright. v.a. To haunt as a fpright. A ludicrous ufe. 

I am ftrighted with a fool. Shakefteare’s Cymbeline. 

Spri'ghtful. adj. [Jpright /ull.] Lively; brifk; gay; 
vigorous. 

The fpirit of the time {hall teach me fpeed.— 

—Spoke like a Jpright/ul noble gentleman. Shake/peare. 

Happy my eyes when they behold thy face : 

My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating. 

At fight of thee, and bound whh fprig’itfuljoys. Otway. 

Spri'chtfull y. adv. [from prightftl.] Brifkly ; vigoroufly. 
Norfolk, fp’ightfully and bold. 

Stays but the fummons of the appellant’s trumpet. Shake p. 
Spri'chtliness. 11./ [from /rightly ] Livclinefs; brUknels; 
vigour; gaiety ; vivacity. 

The foul is clogged when (he a£ls in conjunction with a 
companion fo heavy; but in dreams, qbferve with what a 
ftrightline/s and alacrity does fhe exert herfelf. Addi/on. 

Spr/ghtly. adj. [from ftright.] Gay; brifk; lively; vigo¬ 
rous; airy; vivacious. 

Produce the wine that makes us bold, 

And ftrightly wit and love infpires. Dryden. 

When now the (prjghtly trumpet, from afar, 

Had giv'n the fignal of approaching war. Dryden. 

Each morn they wak’d me with n ftrightly lay: 

Of opening hcav'n they fung, and gladl'omc day. Prior. 

The ftrightly Sylvia trips along the green; 

She runs, but hopes {he docs not run unfeen. Pope. 

To Spring, v. n. Preterite ftrung or Jprang, anciently ftiong. 
[rppinjan, Sax. ftringen , Dutch.] 

1. To arife out of the ground and grow by vegetative power. 

All bleft fecreis, 

All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth, 

Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 

In the good man’s difirefs. Shake/peare . 

'Fo his mufick, plants and flowers 
"Ever ftrung, as fun and fliowers 

There had made a lading fpring. Shake/peare's Henry VIT. 
To fatisfy the defolatc ground, and caufe the bud of the 
tender herb to ftring forth. 'Job xxxviii. 27. 

Other fell on good ground, and did yield fruit that ftrang 
up and encreafed Maik iv. 8. 

Tell me, in what happy fields 
The thiftle ft rings, to which the lily yields ? Pope. 

2 . To begin to grow. 

That the nipples fhould be made with fuch perforations as 
to admit paflage to the milk, when drawn, otherwife to retain 
it; and the teeth of the young not /piling , are effects of pro- 
vidence. Ray. 

3. To proceed as from feed. 

Ye fhall eat this year fuch things as grow of themfelves; 
and in the fecond year that which ftringetb of the fame. 2 Kings. 
Much more good of lin fhall ftring. Milton. 

4. To come into exiftence; to ifl’ue forth. 

Had’ft thou fway’d as kings fhould do. 

Giving no ground unto the houfe of York, 

I hey never then had ftrung like fummer flies. Shakeftcare. 

Ev’n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part. 
And each warm wifh fttings mutual from the Jjeart, Pope. 

5. To arife; to appear. 

When the day began to ftring , they let her go. j Judges. 
To them which fat in the region and fhaciow of death, light 

h JP ru ”g U P; Matth. iv. 16. 

I o iffue with effedt or force. 

Swift fly the years, and rife th’ expedlcd morn ; 

Oh ftring to light: aufpicious babe be born. Pope. 

To proceed as from anceftors. 

Haw youngly he began to ferve his country, 

How long continue!; and what flock he ftrings of; 

The noble houfe of Marcius. SbakeUcare's Coridamtt. 

Due Lurd/praug out of Judea. Heb.vW. ia. 

Aft thefe 

Shall, like the brethren /jin/Hg of dragon’s teeth, 

Ruin each other, and he fall amonjft ’em. Ben. fobn/on. 

Heroes of old, by rapine, and by fpoil. 

In learch of fame did all the world embroil { 

Thus 
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Thus to their gods, each then ally'd his name, 

T\hs fprang from Jove, and that from 1 itan came. Granv. 

8. To proceed as from a ground, caufe, or rcafon. 

They found new hope to fpring 
Out of defpair. Milton. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the inheri¬ 
tance of rule over men, and property in things, fprang from 
the fame original, and were to defeend by the lame rules. 

Lode. 

Do not blaft my fringing hopes 
Which thy kind hand has planted in my foul. 

9. To grow; to thrive. 

What makes all this but Jupiter the king. 

At whofe command we perilh and we fpring: 

Then ’tis our bed, fince thus ordain'd to die. 

To make a virtue of necefiity. Dryden’s Knight's Tale. 

10. To bound; to leap; to jump. 

Some ftrangc commotion 
Is in his brain ; he bites his lip, and Harts ; 

Stops on a fudden, looks upon the ground, 

Then lays his finger on his temple ; firaic 

Springs out into fait gait, then (tops again. Shah. H. VIII. 

I fprang not more in joy at firll hearing he was a man child, 
than now in firfl feeing he had proved himfelf a man. ShakeJ. 
lie called for a light,"and fprang in and fell before Paul. Ails. 

When hcav’n was nam’d, they loos’d their hold again; 
Then fprung flic forth, they follow’d her amain. Drydtn. 
Afraid to fleep; 

Her blood all fever’d, with a furious leap 

She J prang from bed. Dryden. 

Nor lies Ihc long ; but as her fates ordain, 

Springs up to life, and frefh to fecond pain. 

Is fav’d to-day, to-morrow to be flain. Dryden. 

Sec, aw'd by heaven, the blooming Hebrew flies 
Her artful tongue, and more perfuafive eyes ; 

And fpringing from her difappointed arms. 

Prefers a dungeon to forbidden charms. B achnore. 

The mountain flag, that fprings 
From height to height, and bounds along the plains, 

Nur has a mailer to reflrain his courfc; 

That mountain flag would Vanoc rather be, 

Than be a Have. ~ Philips’s Briton. 

1 To fly with elaftick power. 

A link of liorfehair, that will eafily flip, fallen to the end of 
the flick that fprings. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

12. To rife from a covert. 

My doors are hateful to my eyes, 

Fill’d and damm’d up with gaping creditors. 

Watchful as fowlers when their game will fpring. Otway. 
A covey of partridges fpringing in our front, put our in- 


Addij 


'on. 
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Pryln. 


Pry'tK. 


Drydta. 


Thus man by his own ftrength to heav’n would foar, 
And would not be oblig’d to God for more: 

Vain, wretched creature, how art thou milled. 

To think thy wit thefc godlike notions bred ! 

Thefe truths are not the product of thy mind. 

Hut dropt from heaven, and of a nohlerkind: 

Reveal’d religion firft inform’d thy fight. 

And reafon faw not, ’till faith fprung the light. 

He that has fuch a burning zeal, and fprings luch mighty 
' difeoveries, mull needs be an admirable patriot. CcuiJ 

3. To m ike by Ilarting a plank. ■ 

People difeharge themfelves of burdenfome reflexion.-, as cf 
the cargo of a fhip that has fprung a leak. L'Ejlrurr 

No more accufe thy pen ; but charge the crime 
On native floth, and negligence of time : 

Beware the publick laughter of the town. 

Thou fpring'./ a leak already in thy crown. 

Whether flie fprung a leak, 1 cannot find. 

Or whether Ihc was oveifet with wind. 

But down at once with all her crew Ihc went. 

4. To difeharge a mine. 

Our miners difeovered feveral of the enemies mines, who 
ha \cfprung divers others which did little execution. Tatn. 
I fprung a mine, whereby the whole neft was overthrown. 

Addi.cn' s Spectator'. 

5. To contrive as a fudden expedient; to offer unexpectedly. 

The friends to the caufe fprang a new projeCl, ami it was 
advertifed that the crifis could not appear ’till the ladies had 
Ihewn their zeal again!! the pretender. Swift. 

6. To produce haftily. 

7. To pafs by leaping. A barbarous ufe. 

Unbefeeming Ikill 

To fpring the fence, to rein the prancing ftecd. Tlcmf.n, 
SPRING, n.f. [from the verb.] 

j. The feafon in which plants fpring and vegetate; the vernal 
feafon. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees. 

And the mountain-tops, that freeze, 

Bow themfelves when he did fing : 

To his mufick, plants and flowers 
Ever fprung, as fun and fliowers 

There had made a lailing Spring. Slakcfi. Hen. VIH. 
The Spring vifiteth not thefe quarters fo timely as the 
caftern parts. Caron. 

Come, gentle Spring, ethereal miidnefs come, 

And from the bofont of yon dropping cloud 
Upon our plains defeend. fbomfciis Spring. 

2. An elaftick body; a body which when diftorted has the power 



found a well of 
Gen. xxvi. 19. 


Dryden. 


fantry in diforder. 

13. To illuc from a fountain. 

Ifrael’s fervants digged in the valley, and 
fpringing water. 

Let the wide world his praifes fing. 

Where Tagus and Euphrates firing-. 

And from the Danube’s frofty banks to thofc 
Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows. Rofcmm. 
To proceed as from a fource. 

Fly, fly, prophanc fogs ! far hence fly away, 

Taint not the pure ftreams of the ipringing day 
With your dull influence: ’tis for you 
To fit and fcoule upon night’s heavy brow. Crafhaw. 

'Fo Aloof; to iffue with fpeed and violence. 

Then fhook the facrcd Ihrine, and fudden light 
S 1 ung thro’ the vaulted roof, and made the temple bright: 
The pow’r., behold ! the pow’r in glory Ihone, 

IF. her bent bow and her keen arrows known. 

1 he friendly gods a fpringing gale enlarg’d, 

The fleet fwift tilting o’er the (urges flew, 

Till Grecian cliff's appeared. 

To Spring, v a. 

1. Toftart; to roufe game. 

Thus I reclaim’d my buzzard love to fly 
At what, and w hen, and how, and where I chofc: 

Now negligent of fport I lie; 

And now-, as other fawkners ufe, 

I fpring a mi ft ref-, fwear, write, figh, and dye, 

And the game kill’d, or loft, go talk or lie. Donne. 

That fprung the game you were to let, 

Before you had time to draw the net. Hudtbras. 

A large cock-pheafant he fprung in one of the neighbouring 
woods. Addifon's Sprit a ter. 

Here I ufe a great deal of diligence before 1 can fpring any 
thing ; whereas in town, whilft 1 am following one charaftcr, 
I am eroded by another, that they ptlzzle the chnce. /iddifon . 
See how the well-taught pointer leads the way! 

The feent grow s warm; he flops, he fprings the prey. Gay. 

2. To produce to light. 

The nurfe, furpriz'd with fright, 

Starts and leaves her bed, and fprings a light. Dryden. 


Pope. 


of reftoring itfeLf to its former Hate. 

This may be better performed by the ftrength of fotr.c luch 
fpring as is ufed in watches: this Jprsng may be applied to one 
wheel, which Ihall give an equal motion to both the wings. 

I Pit Lins's Moth. Magi:. 
The fpring mull be made of good flee!, well tempered; an.! 
the wider the two ends of the Ipring Hand afunder, the milder 
it throws the chape of the vice open Moron's A.e.h. txer. 

He that was (harp lighted enough to fee the configuration of 
the minute particles of the fpring of a clock, anJ iq n v.rx 
peculiar impulfe its elaftick motion depends, would no oou« 
difeover fomething very admirable. 

. Elaftick force. , 

Hcav’ns, what a fpring was in his arm, to throw 
How high he held his fliicld, and rofe at ev iv blow T 
Bodies which are abfolutely hard, or lo foft as to be vot 
clafticity, will not rebound from one another: impend rabuty 
makes them only Hop. If two equal bodies meet din f 
in vacuo, they will by the laws of motion flop where t ej 
meet, lofe their motion, and remain in reft, umels 1 :e . v " 
elaftick, and receive new' motion from their Jpnng. 

The foul is gathered within herfeif, and recovers tliat/W 
which is weakened, when Ihe operates more in concert 

the body. n 

In adult perfons, when the fibres cannot any more > 

they mull break, or lofe then fpring. 

.. Any aftivepower; any caufe by which motion is pro e 

propagated. . , 

My heart finks in me while I fear him (peas, 

And every flackcn’d fibre drops its hold. 

Like nature letting down the fprings of life; . 

So much the name of father awes me frill. ^ 

Nature is the fame, and man is the fame; ias . ^ 

affections and paffions, and the fam e Jprsngs that g ^ 
motion. 


Our author fliuns by vulgar fprings toniove ^ 

The hero’s glory, or the virgin’s love. 1 opt s ,. ^ggk. 
A leap ; a bound ; a jump ; a violent effort; a u 
The pris’ncr with a fpring from prifon broke. 

Then llretch’d his feather’d fans with all jus nugl , 

And to the neighb’ring maple wing’d his flight- 

With what a fpring his furious foul broke \oWb ^ 
And left the limbs Hill quivering on the ground. - / ^ 


S P R 


A leak: 


a ftart of plank. 
Each petty hand 


.EsUl.ll pvAfcw 

Can ffeer a fhip becalm'd ; but he that will 
Govern, and carry her to her ends, mufr know 
His tides, his current-; how to fliift is fails. 

Where her fpHngs arc, her leaks, and how to Hop cm. 

Ben. fohnjon's Catiline. 

A fountain; an iffue of water from the earth. 

Now Hop thy fprings ; my fea Ih.ili fuck them dry, 

And fweil fo much the higher by their ebb. S/jakefp. PI. VL 
Sbrinz r on the tops of lulls pafs through a great deal of pure 

• * » r _ ' ...__ ...C .,»!. 


eartii, with !efs mixture of otlier waters. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
When in th’ eft'edls flic doth the esufes know. 

And feeing theftream, thinks where the fpr ing doth rife; 

And feeing the branch, conceives the root below: 

Thefe things flie views without the body’s eyes. Davies. 

He adJs"ihc running fprings and Handing lakes, 

And b .undine banks for winding rivers makes. Dryden. 

Nile hears him knocking at his fevenfold gates, 

And fecks his hidden pring, and fears his ncpi.ews fates. Dry. 
He bathed himfelf in cold fpring water in the midft of 
Winter. Locke. 

The water that fails down from the clouds, finking into 
beds of rock or clay, breaks out in fprings , commonly at the 
bottom of hilly ground. Locke. 

8. A fource; that by which any thing is fuppiicd. 

'fo that great fpring, which doth great kingdoms move. 
The facrcd fpring , whence right and honour ftreams; 

Diddling virtue, fhedding peace and love 
In every place, as Cynthia fheds her beams. 

I move, I fee, I (peak, difeourfe, and know, 

Though now I am, I was not always fo : 

Then that from which I was, mull be before, 

Whom, as pry fpring of being, I adore. 

Roiling down through fo many barbarous ages, from the 
fpring of Virgil, it bears along with it the filth of the Goths 
and Vandals. Dryden. 

He has a fecrct fpring of fpirituai joy, and the continual 
fcafl of a good confciencc within, that forbids him to be mi- 
ferable. Bentley. 

9. Rife; beginning. 

About th ejprivg of the day Samuel called Saul to the top of 
the houfe. ' iSa. ix. 26. 

10. Courfe; original. 

The firfl Jprings of great events, like thofe of great rivers, 

ft rtffrt i.. r... .« .1 M .1 ! ■ l,l« A . .. 


Davies. 


Dryden. 


Swift. 


Spenfer. 

Spenfer. 


are often mean and little 

Spring, ado. [from the noun.] With elaftick vigour. 

Before the bull Ihc pictut’d winged Jove, 

With his young brother fport, light fluttering 
Upon the waves, as each had been a dove; 

The one his bow and fhafts, the other fpring 
A burning tead about his head did move. 

As in their fire’s new love both triumphing. 

SWu'NGAL. n.f A youth. 

Springe, n.f [fromfpring."] A gin; a noofc which fattened 
to any elaftick body catches by a fpring or jerk. 

As a woodcock to my own fprtngt, Ofrick, 

I’m jufliy kill’d with mine own treachery. 

t Skakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Let goats for food their loaded udders lend; 

But neither fpringe , nets, nor fnares employ. Dryden. 

W fth hairy fpringes we the birds betray, 

Slight lines of hair furprizc the finny prey. T> ct , 

Springer, n.f. [front!fpring.] One who roufes name ‘ ’ 
ftorin^'S ” ,j/ ‘ [from Safticityj power of rc- 

W here there is a continued endeavour of the parts of a 
body to put themfelves into another Hate, the progrefs may be 
much m ° rc flow, fince it was a great while before the texture 
ofedllr? S , /' el wcrefoal «rcd as to make them 

ftnleLT - a . l . hin fluid Jody endowed with elafticity and 
sJtStr * r < r condcnfation and rarefadfion. Bentley. 

**1 A ^ ‘v wid. 

SpRi'NG rmT'^ 'r e r gn ’ d am0 , n ? them ’ S hhjp. Henry VU I. 
Jigh/de [ ^ and/ ^ Tide at the new moon • 

, L , < ? Ve ’ springtides, full and high, 

-.wells tn every youtlrtul vein ; 

But each tiJe does lefs fupply, 

1 hi they quite Ihrmk in again: 
it a flow in age appear, 

ut ra ' n , and runs not clear n,.„j «r . . r 
Moll people die when th* m 1 • a ‘d rannic k Love. 


for fprinkle. 
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This isTimon’s laft. 

Who, ftuck and fpangled with your flatteries, 

Wafhes it off - , and Jpringles in your faces 
Your reeking viilany. Shakefp. Tim r. of Athens. 

Spri'ngy. adj. [fromfpringe.] 

1. Elaftick; having the power of reftoring i tie If. 

Had not the Maker wrought the fpringy frame. 

Such as it is to fan the vital flame. 

The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food. 

Had cool’d and languilh’il in th’ arterial road ; 

While the tir’d heart had ftrove, with fruitlefs pain, 

To pulh the lazy tide along the vein. Blaekm. Creation. 
This vaft contradlion and expanfion feems unintelligible, 
by feigning the particles of air to be fpringy and rarnous, or 
rolled up Tike hoops, or by any other means than a repuifivc 
power. Newton. 

Though the bundle of fibres which conftitute the mufcics 
may be final], the fibres may be ftrong and fpringy. Arbnthr.ot. 

If our air had not been a fpringy body, no animal could 
have cxercifed the very funclion of refpiration; and yet the 
ends of refpiration arc not ferved by that fpringinefs, but by 
fome other unknown quality. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. [From fp’mg.] Full of fprings or fountains. Not Ufcd. 

Where the fandy or gravelly lands are fpringy or wet, rather 
marl them for grafs than corn. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

To Spri'nkle. v. a. [ fprinkelen , Dutch.] 

1. 1 o fcatter; to difpcrle in finali ma/Ies. 

1 akc handfuls of allies of the furnace, and let Mofes fprinkle 
it towards the heaven. E x . ix. 8. 

2. To fcatter in drops. 

Sprinkle water of purifying upon them. Num. viii. 7, 

3. To befprinkle; to walh, wet, or dull by fprinkling. 

Let us draw near with a true heart, in full afturance of 
faith, having our hearts fprinkled from an evil confciencc. Heb. 
Wings lie wore 

Of many a colour’d plume fprinkled with gold. Milton. 

The prince, with living water fprinki'd o’er 
Ilis limbs and body; then approach’d the door, 

Poflefs’d the porch. Dryden s /.En . 

To Spri'nkle. v. n. To perform the a& of fcatterin'r in 
fin all drops. 0 

1 he prieft Ihall fprinkle of the oil with his finger. Lev. xiv. 
Baptifm may well enough be performed by fprinkiing, or ef- 
fufion of water. Aylifts Parcrgou. 

When dext’rous damfels twirl' the fprv kling mop, 

And cieanfe the fpatter’d fafh, and ferub the Hairs, 

Know Saturday appears. Gay's Trivia. 

To Sprit, v. a. fagynyrtan, Saxon; fpruyten, Dutch ] To 
throw out; to ejedt with force. Commonly fpirt . 

loads fometimes exclude or fprit out a dark and liquid 
■ matter behind, and a venomous condition there may be per¬ 
haps therein ; but it cannot be called their urine. Br own. 
To Sprit, v.n. [yppyrean, Saxon; fpruyten, Dutch.] To 
moot; to germinate; to fprout. 

Sprit n.f. [from the verb.] Shoot; fprout. 

The barley, after it has been couched four days, will fweat 
a little, and flicw the chit or fprit at the root-end of the 

* C0I * n • Mortimer's Hufbandrv. ’ 

Spri'tsail. n.f [ fp r ,t and fail.] The fail which belongs to 
the boltfpnt-maft. 

Our men quitted themfelves of the firclhip, by cutting the 
fpntfail tackle off with their fliort hatchets. * TVitnan 

Sprite. n.J. [Contracted from fpirit.] A fptrltj an incoroo- 
rcal agent. 

The fpr ties of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a falamander’s name. p } ?. 

Sp ri tefully. adu. [ See Sprightfully. ] Vigorpuflyi 
with life and ardour. 1 

a u C G n C f l ^ n p fp r itefilly drew from the darts the corfe. 

And hearft it, bearing it to fleet. Chap,nan's Iliads. 

Sprong. The preterite of fpring. Obfolete. 

Not midrufting, ’till thefe new curiofities fprong up, that 
ever any man would think our labour herein mifpent, or the 
time waftefully confumed. 1 Hooker 

To Sprout, v. n. [yppyrean, Saxon ; fpruyten , Dutch.] 
i. 1 o ihoot by vegetation ; to germinate. 

fry whether thefe things in the ‘/profiting do increafe 
weight, by weighing them before they are hanged up • and 
afterwards again, when they are fprouted. & 1 » 

1 hat leaf faded, but the young buds /routed on, which after- 

Wa W °n T ‘ r aVCS ' BaC0n ' s Naturat Hiflory. 

^ e find no fccumy to prevent germination, having made 

Old Baucis is by old Philemon Cel ' * rm - 

ssa? food - 

"pi , on ' ,er mountain top Ihc proudly bears, 

Strn, Ud r S the , ax ’ znd fprouts againft the ftroke, 
strong from her wounds, and greater by her wars. 
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Donne. 


Milton. 


S P U 

Rub malt between your hands to get the come or fprouting 
dean away. Mortime’s Husbandry. 

2. To {hoot into ramifications. 

Vitriol is apt to fprout with moifture. Bacon. 

3. To grow. 

Th’ enliv’ning duft its head begins to rear, 

And on the zfhes fprouting plumes appear. Tttkell. 

Sprout, n.f [from the verb.] A {hoot of a vegetable. 

Stumps of trees, lying out of the ground, will put fort 1 

fprouts for a time. Bac0,u 

Early ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the flumbering leaves, or tafl'el’d horn 
Shakes the high thicket, hafte I all about. 

Number my ranks, and vifit every {trout. Milton. 

To this kid, taken out of the womb, were brought in the 
tender fprouts of ftmibs; and, after it had tailed, began to cat 
of fuch as are the ufual food of goats. Roy on the Creation. 
SPRUCE, adj. {Skinner derives this word from preux, r renen , 
but he propofes it with hefitation: Junius thinks it comes from 
fprout ; Cafaubon trifles yet more contemptibly. 1 know not 
whence to deduce it, except from pruce. In ancient books 
we find furniture of pruce a thing coftly and elegant, and 
thence probably came fpruce ] Nice; turn; neat without 
elegance. 

The tree 

That wraps that cryftal in a wooden tomb, 

Shall be took up fpruce, fill’d with diamond. 

Thou wilt not leave me in the middle (Ircet, 

Tho’ fome more fpruce companion thou do 11 meet 
Along the crifped (hades and bow rs 
Revels the fpruce and jocund Spring; 

The graces, and the rofy-bofom’d hours, 

Thither all their bounties bring. 

I mull not flip into too fpruce a Itylc for fenous matters; and 
yet I approve not that dull infipid way of writing praftifcd by 

many chymifts. . °' J “ 

He put his band and beard in order. 

The fprucer to accoft and board her. Hudtbras. 

He is fo fpruce , that he can never be genteel. latter. 

' This Tim makes a ft range figure with that ragged coat un¬ 
der his livery: can’t he g ojpruce and clean ? Arbutbnot. 

To Spruce, v.n. [from die noun.] Io drefs with affeded 

neatnefs. .. • r - , „ .• 

Spru'cebeer. n.f \ [from fpruce , a kind of nr.] L>cer 1 1 

tured with branches of fir. . . .. 

In ulcers of the kidneys fprucebeer is a good balfarmcic. 1 . 
Spru'celeather. n.f. [Corrupted for PrMjpW leather.] AjJ. 

The leather was of Pruce. Drjdtn. s Fables. 

Spru'ceness. n.f. [from fpruce.) Neatnefs without elegance. 
Sprung. The preterite and participle paflive of fprtng. 

Tall Norway fir, their malls in battle fpent. 

And Englilh oaks ,{prung leaks, and planks, reftore. 

Now from beneath Malcas’ airy height. 

Aloft (he {prung, and {leer’d to I hebes her flight. 

Who Iprung from kings {hall know lefts joy than I. Pope. 
Sprunt. n. f. Any thin* that is fhort and will not eafily bend. 

Spud, n.f A fliort knife. 

My love to Sheelah is more firmly fixt. 

Than ftrongeft weeds that grow thefe ftones betwixt: 

My fpud thefe nettles from the ftones can part, 

No knife fo keen to weed thee from my heart. Sun ft. 

Spu'llers of Yarn. n.f. Are fuch as are employed to fee that 
it be well fpun, and fit for the loom. Dilt. 

SPUME, n. f [ fpuma, Latin.] Foam ; froth. 

Materials dark and crude. 

Of fpirituous and fiery fpume , ’till touch d 
With heaven’s ray, and temper’d, they {hoot forth 
So beauteous, op’ning to the ambient light. Milton. 

Waters frozen in pans, after their diffolution, leave a troth 
and fpume upon them, which arc caufed by the airy parts dif- 
fufed by the congealable mixture. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 
To Spume, v. ». [fpumo, Latin.] To foam j to Iroth. 
Spu'mous. 1 adj. [ fpumeus , Latin; from the noun.] frothy; 

Spu'my. j foamy. . , 

The caufe is the putrefa&ion of the body by unnatural heat: 
the putrifying parts fuffer a turgefcence, and becoming airy 
and Jpumsus, afeend into the furface of the water. Brown. 
Not with more madneGs, rolling from afar. 

The fpumy waves proclaim the wat ry war; 

And mounting upwards with a mighty roar, 

March onwards, and inftult the rocky fliore. ry. ;»• 

The jbumous and florid ftate of the blood, in palling through 
the lungs, arifes from its own elafticity, and ns violent motion, 
the aerial particles expanding thcmfelvcs. Arbuthno . 

Spun. The preterite and part. pall, of fpin. 

The nymph nor {pun, nor drefs’d with artful pride; 

Her veil was gather’d up, her hair was ty d. Addsjon. 

Spunge. n.f [ Jpongia, Latin.] Afponge. See Sponge. 

When he needs what you have glean’d, it is but fqueezing 
you, and, fpunge, you (hall be dry again. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Confidering the motion that was jpiprefled by the painters 
hand upon the fpungc , compounded with the fpccihck gravity 
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of the fpunge and the refiflance of the air, the fptmge did me¬ 
chanically and unavoidably move in that particular fi,,^ J 

rD 1 cr a IT Bcnt/ef s S ermn 
[Rather Tofponge.] To hang on often fa 


Shakef. Cyndulim, 


1. 


Dryd. 

Pope. 


motion 

To Spunge. v.n 

This will maintain you, with the perquifite of A w ,_- 
while you are young. ^ Sicift idQgf 

Spu'nginghouse. n.f. [ fpunge and pesfe.] A hotife to which 
debtors are taken before commitment to prifon, v.lierc th 
bailiffs fponge upon them, or riot at their coft. ’ 

A bailiff kept you the whole evening in a fpungingh-.uft. $ w - 
Spu'ngy. adj. [from fpunge.] _ 

1. Full of fmall holes, and foft like a fpunge. 

Some Englilh wool, vex’d in a Belgian loom. 

And into cloth of Jpungy foftnef made, 

Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 

To ruin with worfc air our ftaple trade. Dryden 

2. Wet; moift; watery. 

1 here is no lady of more foftcr bowels, 

More fpungy to fuck in the fenfe of fear. Shoi t P tsr , 

I faw Jove’s bird, the Roman eagle, wing’d J ‘ 

From the Jpungy South to this part of the Weft, 

There vanilh’d in the fun-beams. Shake 4 

3. Drunken; wet with liquor. 

What cannot wc put upon 

His fpungy officers ? Shakejpeare. 

Spunk, n.f. Rotten wood; touchwood. See Sponk. 

To make white powder, the bed way is by the powder of 
rotten willows: Jpunk, or touchwood prepared, might perhaps 
make it ruffet. Brown'1 Vulgar Err curs. 

SPUR. n.J. [ypuy.a, Sax. fpore, Danifh, Iilandick, and Dutch; 
if per on, French.] 

A lharp point fixed in the rider’s heel, with which he pricks 
his horfe to drive him forward 

He borrowing that homely armour for want of a better, 
bad come upon the fpur to redeem Phdoclea's picture. Sidmj. 
Whether the body politick be 
A horfe whereon the govcrncur doth ride, 

Who, newly in the feat, that it may know 
He can command it, lets it ftraight feel th cfpur. Sbahfi. 
He prcfently fet {purs to his horfe, and departed with the 
reft of the company. Knolles's ITj/ory of the Turks. 

Was I for this entitled, fir, 

And girt with ruftv (word and fpnr. 

For fame and honour to wage battle ? Hudibros. 

. Incitement; inftigation. 

Seeing then that nothing can move, unlcfs there be fome 
end, the defire whereof provoketh unto motion, howfhcufd 
that divine jpwer of the foul, that ftpirit of our mind, everflir 
itftclf into aftion, unlefs it have alfo the like^r ? Hosier. 
What need we any fpur, but our own caufe, 

To prick us to redrefs ? Shakef. Julius C<rfar. 

His laws are deep, and not vulgar; not made upon ihcfpur 
of a particular occafton, but out of providence of the future, 
to make his people more and more happy. Bacon. 

Reward is th cfpur of virtue in all good arts, all laudable 
attempts; and emulation, which is the other fpur, will never 
be wanting, when particular rewards are proposed. DryM. 
The chief, if not only, fpur to human induftry and attorn, 

15 Thfformer may be a fpur to the latter, ’till age makes him 
in love with the ftudy, without any childilh ba,t. uujm. 

7. A ftimulus; a prick ; any thing that galls and tcazes. 

Grief and patience, rooted in him both, 

Mingle theit fpurs together. 5 /w^/ ;* • 

4. The lharp points on the legs of a cock with which; he fig ^ 
Of birds the bill is of like matter with the teeth 

^Ammals llave^nauiral weapons to MU and J* 

talons, fome claws, fome Jpttrs and beaks. 

5. Anv thing Handing out; a fnag. 

The ftrong bas’d promontory 

Have I made fliakc, and pluckt up by the fpurt ^ 

The pine and cedar. 

To Spur, v a. [from the noun.] 

1. To prick with the fpur i to drive w=<h Tpor. 

My fm-nd, who always takes c.re“ ““ “„X V- 

ing fits, fpur red him up to the very fide of the coaci 

Your father, when lie mounted, n^. 

Rein’d ’em in ftrongly, and he fpur r d the • r 
Who would be at the trouble of learning, mau l 

ignorance is carcffed ? But S natu»j 

them, you make them men; for though they men i 

mettle, yet, if they are Jpurred and kicked, they^ ^ 

their pace. - 

2 . To inftigate; to incite; to urge forward. 

Lovers break not hours, 

Unlefs it be to come before their time: S&kftf 1, 

So much they fpur their expedition. tcD , p crcd with 

Let the awe he has got upon fficnr minds be t P [Q thcir 
the marks of good-will, that affe&Qn may fpur 
duty. g 3 > 
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T ° Love wUlmot to wHat it loaths. 


Shdltcfpeari. 


To Spur. »• ”• . 

T „ tr3 vel with great expedition. 

With backward bows the Farthians {hall oe there, 

Ard ■ fpurrinsSrom the fight, confefsjheir tear: 

A double wreatb Avail crown our Caiar s brows. Dryd. n. 

% Afca"ius took th’ alarm, while yet he led, 

And jpkrrim on, his cauals foon o’erpafs’d. Dryd. JEn. 
Some bold men, though they begin with infinite ignomncc 
1 ^..-roiir vet, by /burring on, rchne themfelves. Gicw. 
Spu'RCAtLED. adj. [fpur and gal!.'} Hurt with the fpur. 

I was not made a horlc, 

And yet I bear a burthen like an afs, * 

Sburiall'd and tir’d, by jaunting Bolingbroke. Shakefp care. 

What! {ball each fpurgmi’d hackney oi the day. 

Or eacli new petition'd lycophant, pretend 
To break my windows, if 1 treat a friend. Pope. 

Spurge, r.f [tfurge, French; fpurgte, Dutch, from purgo, 

I at in ] A plant violently purgative. Spurge is a general 
name in Englilh for all milky purgative plants. Shtw«r. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, of the globous bell mape, 
‘cut into feveral moon-lhaped fegments, and encompaffed by 
t vo little leaves, which fec-m to perform the office of a flower- 
cup- the pointal is for the moft par: triangular, which rifci 
from the bottom of the flower, and becomes a fruit of the 
fame fhape, divided into three cells, each containing an oblong 
feed. Every part of the plant abounds with a milky juice. 
There are feventy-onc fpecies ol this plant, of which wart- 
wort is one. The hrlt lort, called broad-leaved fpurge, is a 
biennia! plant, and ufed in medicine under the name of cata- 
puti^ minor. The milky juice in thefe plants is ufed by fome 
to deflroy warts; but particular care {hould be taken in the 
application, becaufc it is a ftrong cauftick. Miller. 

The leaves of cataputia, or J'purge , being plucked upwards 
or downwards, perform their operations by purge or vomit, 
is a ftrange conceit, aferibing unto plants pofitional opera¬ 
tions. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

SruicGE I.awel, or Mezereon. n.f [thyme aa, Latin.] A plant. 
The characlers are: the flower confifts of one leaf; is, for 
the moll part, funntl-fliapcd, and cut into four fegments; 
from whofe centre rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes 
an oval fruit, which is in fome full of juice, but in others is 
dry. In c 3 ch is contained one oblong feed. It is a rou-h 
puree. Miller. 

SPURIOUS, adj. [fptirius, Latin ] 

3. Not genuine; counterfeit; adulterine. 

The coin that fliows the full is generally rejc£led as fpu- 
rious , nor is the other efteemed more authcntick by the prefent 
Roman medalifts. Addijcn on Italy. 

If any thing cife has been printed, in which we really had 
any hand, it is loaded with fpurious additions. Swift. 

2. Not legitimate; baftard. 

Your Scipio’s, Cid.ir’s, Pompcy’s, and your Cato’s, 

Thefe gods on earth, arc all the Jpurious brood 
Of violated maids. Addifons Cato. 

Spu'rling. n.f [rfperlan, French.] A fmall fea-filh. 
All-faints, do lay for porkc and fowfe, 

For fprats and fpurlings for your houfe. Tuffcr. 

ToSpurn. v. a. [ypojman, Saxon.] 

J. To kick ; to ftrike or drive with the foot. 

They fuppos’d I could rend bars of ftcej. 

And fpurn in pieces polls of adamant. Shakef Henry VI. 

Say my rcqttcft’s unjuft, 

And fpurn me back; but if it be not fo. 

Thou art not honeft. Skakefp-ares Ccriolanus. 

You that did void your rheum upon my beard, 

And foot me as you jpurn a ftranger cur 

Over your thrcfliold. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

He in the furging fmoke 

l. plifted fpurn d the ground. Milton. 

So was I forc’d 

To do a fovercign juftice to myfelf, 

Anifpurn thee from my prefence. Dryden’s Don Scbnflian. 
Thea will I draw up my legs, and fpurn her from me with 

^ a 1 ’ -1. u- , „ n. „ AddifoiCt Spcttalor. 

A milk-white bull fhall at your altars Hand, 

1 hat threats a fight, and fpurns the rifing fand. 

When Athens links by fates unjuft, 

W hen wild barbarians fpurn her duft. 

Now they, who reach Parnaffus’ lofty crown, 

Employ their pains to fpurn forne others down. Pope. 

10 fc T °!L n; t0 P ut awa y with contempt; to difdam". 

in wildom I fliould afk your name ; 

But fince thy outfide looks fo fair and warlike, 

' hat fafe and nicely I might well delay, 

By rule of knighthood, I difdain and Jpurn. Shakefpeare. 
3 - 1 o treat wuh contempt. 

tl„ I>0 r :i | left,cks Wil1 pay a morc cllearrul fervice, when they find 

niaftcrs'feet " 01 ^ wni ^ becaufc forlune lias Wthtoi a/their 

Locke, 


Pope. 

Pope. 


To ShURW. v.n. 

1. To make contemptuous oppofmon; to make iniolent re¬ 
finance. 

A fon to blunt the fword 

That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon; 

Nay more, to jpurn at your moft royal image. Shakefp. 

I, Pandulph, do religioufly demand 
Why thou againft the church, our holy mother, 

So wilfully do’ll fpurn ? Shakefp. King John. 

Inftruct me why 

Vanoc fhotild fpurn againil our rule, and ftir 

The tributary provinces to war. j p bilips’s Briton. 

2. To tofs up the heels; to kick or ftruggle. 

The drunken chairman in die kemiely^Km r , 

The glaffcs fhatters, and his charge o’eiturns. Gay. 

Spurn, n.f. [from the vetb.J Kick; infolent and contemp¬ 
tuous treatment. 

The infolence of office, and the fpurnt 
That patient merit of th’ unworthy takes. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Spu'rnpy. n.f. A plant. 

Spu'rxer. n.f. [from fpur.} One who ufes fpurs. 

Spu'rrier. n.f. [from fpur.] One who makes fpurs. 

Shu'rrv. n.f. [ iperguia , Latin.] A plant. 

Sparry feed is fown in the low countries in Summer, the firft 
time in May, that it may flower in June and July; and in 
Auguft the feed is ripe. Mortimer s Husbandry . 

To Spurt, v.n. [See To Spirt.] To fly out with a quick 
ftream. 

If from a puhiSlure of a lancet, the manner of the fpurting 
out of the blood will {hew. it. IVifeman s Surgery. 

Spu'rway. n.f. [fpur and way.] A horfeway ; a bridie-road; 
diltin& from a road for carriages. 

Sputa'tion. n.f. [ fputum , Latin.] The ail of /pitting. 

A moift confumption receives its nomenclature from a moift 
fpulation , or expectoration: a dry one is known by its dry 
cough. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

To SPU'TTER. v. n. [ Jputo , Latin.] 

1. To emit mcillurein fmall flying drops. 

If a manly drop or two fall down. 

It fealds along my cheeks, like the green wood, 

That yfputt’ring in the flame, works outward into tears. Dry. 

7 . To fly out in ftnall particles with fome noife. 

The nightly virgin, while her wheel lhe plies^ 

Forefees the ftorms impending in the fkies, 

When fparkling lamps their {putt’ring light advance. 

And in the fockets oily bubbles dance. Dryden . 

3. To fpcak haftily and obfcurely, as with the mouth full; to 
throw out the fpittle by hafty fpeech. 

A pinking owl fat fputtering at die fun, and alked him what 
he meant to (land flaring her in the eyes. L’E/lrange. 

They could neither of them fpeak their rage; and fo fell 
a fputtering at one another, like two roafting apples. Congreve, 

Though he fputter through a felfion. 

It never makes the leaft imprellion; 

Whate’er he fpeaks for madnefs goes. Swift. 

To Spu'tter. v. a. To dirow out with noife and hdi- 
tation. 

Thou do’ft with lies the throne invade, 

Obtending heav’n for whate’er ills befall; 

And fputf ring under fpecious names thy gall. Dryden. 

In the midft of careffes, and without the leaft pretended in¬ 
citement, to jputter out the bafeft accufations! Swift. 

Spu'tterer. n.f. [from fputter.] One that/putters. 

SPY. n.f. [yfpio,\\e llh ; tfpton, F rench ; [pie, Dutch ; fpecula- 
tor , Latin. It is obferved by a German, that fpy has been in 
all ages a word by which the eye, or office of the eye, has been 
exprefied : thus the Arimajpiuns of old, fabled to have but one 
eye, were fo called from art, which, among the nations of 
Caucafus , ft ill fignifie9 one, and fpi, which has been received 
from the old Afiatick languages for an eye , fight, or one that 
fees.] One fent to watch the conduCl or motions of others j 
one fent to gain intelligence in an enemy’s camp or country. 

VV e’ll hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news, and we’ll talk with them too. 

And take upon’s the myftery of things 

As if we were Cod's jpies. ° Shakefp. King Leer. 

Spies of the Volfeians 

Held me in chace, that I was forc’d to wheel 
Three or four miles about. Sbaktjpeare’s Coriolanus : 

Every corner was poileffed by diligent fpics upon their 
mailer and miftrefs. Clarendon. 

I come no fpy, 

VV ith purpofe to explore, or todifturb. 

The fecrets of your realm. Milton’s Paradife Lc/l. 

Such command we had. 

To fee that n6ne thence iffu’d forth a fpy, 

Or enemy, while God was in his work/ Miltctt. 

Nothing lies hid from radiant eyes; 

All they fubdue become their fpies: 

Secrets, as chofen jewels, arc 

Prcfented to oblige the fair. Waller . 

O’er 
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O’er my men I’ll fet my careful /pies. 

To watch rebellion in their very eyes. Dryden. 

Thefe wretched Jpie, of wit mud then confefs, 

They take more pains to plcal'c themfelves the lefs. Dryden. 
T hofe who attend on their ftate, arc fo many fpies placed 
upon them by the publick to obferve them nearly. Atterbury. 

To Spy. v. a. [See Spy. n. f] 

1. I o difeover by the eye at a diftance, or in a ftate of conceal- 

. ment; to efpy. 

Light hath no tongue, but is all eye; 

If it could fpeak as well as fpy. 

This were the word: that it could fay. 

That being well I fain would flay. Donne. 

As tiger fpyd two gentle fawns. Milter.. 

A countiy man /pied a {hake under a hedge, half frozen to 
de ath. L'Efirange. 

My brother Guyomar, methinks, I fpy: 

Hafte in his rteps, and wonder in his eye. Dryden. 

One in reading Ikip’d over all fentences where he fpyd a 
note of admiration. Swift. 

2. To difeover by clofe examination. 

Let a lawyer tell he has fpy'd fomc defect in an entail, how 
folicitous are they to repair that errour. Decay of Piety. 

3. To fcarch or difeover by artifice. 

Mofc- fent to fpy out Jaazer, and took the villages. Numb. 

To Spy. v. n. To fearch narrowly. 

It is my nature’s plague 
T o fpy into abufe; and oft my jealoufy 
Shapes faults that arc not. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Spy'boat. n.J. [fpy and boat."] A boat fent out for intelli¬ 
gence. 

Giving the colour of the fea to their fpybeats to keep them 
from being difeovered, came from the Vencti. Atbuthnot. 

SQUAB adj. [1 know not whence derived.] 

1. Unfeathered; newly hatched. 

Why muft old pidgeons, and they ftale, be dreft, 

When there’s fo many fquab ones in the neft. King. 

2. Fat; thick and flout; awkwardly bulky. 

r | he nappy ale goes round. 

Nor the fquab daughter nor the wife were nice. 

Each health the youths began, Sim pledg’d it twice Bcttert. 

Squab, n.f A kind of fofa or couch ; a fluffed cuihion. 

On her large fquab you find her fpread. 

Like a fat corpfe upon a bed. Swift. 

Squab, adv. With a heavy l’uddcn fall ; plump and flat. A low 
word. 

The eagle took the tortoife up into the air, and dropt him 
down, fquab , upon a rock, that dalhcd him to pieces. L'Ejlr. 

Squa'bpie. n.f. [fquab, and pie.] A pie made of many ingre¬ 
dients. 

Cornwal fquabpie , and Devon whitepot brings. 

And Leifler beans and bacon, food of kings. King. 

To Squab, v. n. To fall down plump or flat; to fquclfh or 
fqualh. 

Squa'bbish. adj. [from fquab.] Thick; heavy; flefhy. 

, Diet renders them of a fquabbijb or lardy, habit of body-. 

Harvey. 

To SQUA'BBLE. v. n. [kiabia, Swedifh.J To quarrel; to de¬ 
bate peevifhly; to wrangle; to fight.. A low word. 

Drunk? and fpeak parrot ? and fquabble? fwagger? oh, 
thou invincible fpirit of wine! Shakefpta e s Othello. 

I thought it not improper in a fquabbling and contentious 
age, to detect the vanity of confiding ignorance. G/anvi/le. 

If there muft be difputes, is not fquabbling lefs inconvenient 
than murder ? Collier on Duelling. 

The fenfe of thefe propofitions is very plain, though logi¬ 
cians might fquabble a whole day, whether they fhould rank 
them under negative or affirmative. Watts’s Logick. 

Squa'bble. n.f. [from the verb.] A low brawl; a petty quarrel. 
In popular fa&ions, pragmatick fools commonly begin the 
fquabble , and crafty knaves reap the benefit. L'Ejlrange. 

A man whofe pcrfonal courage is fufpedted, is not to drive 
fquadrons before him; but may be allowed the merit of fome 
fquabble , or throwing a bottle at his neighbour’s head. Arbuth. 

Squa'sbler. n.f. [from fquabble.] A quarrclfome fellow; a 
brawler. 

SQUA'DDRON. n.f. [efcadron, Fi.fquadrone, Italian, from 
quadiatur, Latin.] 

j. A body of men drawn up fquare. 

1 hofe half rounding guards 

Juft met, and doling flood in fquadron join’d. Milton. 

2 . A part of an army; a troop. 

Nothing the Moors were more afraid of, than in a fet battle 
to fight with fquadrons coming orderly on. Knolles. 

Then beauteous Atys, with lulus bred. 

Of equal age, the fecond Jquadron led. Dryden. 

3. Part of a fleet, a certain number of fhips. 

Rome could not maintain its dominion over fo many pro¬ 
vinces, without fquadrom ready equipt. Arbuthnet. 

Squa droned, adj. [from fquadron.] Formed into fquadrons. 

They gladly thither hafte; and by a choir 
Of fquadron d angels hear his carol lung. Milt. Par, Lojl. 
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Squa'lid .adj. [fua/idus, Latin.] Foul; nsfty- filth* 

A doleful cafe defires a doleful fong, . , ... 

\\ ithout vain art or curious compliments, 

And fqualid fortune into bafenefs ffowi g. 

Doth fcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. g> .r 
__ Uncomb'd his locks, and fqualid his attire, WJcr. 

Unlike the trim of love and gay deiirc. Dryden’s Kr.irht, TV 

All thefe Cocytus bounds with fqualifi reeds, 

With muddy ditches and with deadly weeds. ’ n,..v 

To SQUALL, v. n. [ fquab,, Swedilh.] To fcrcam out 'Ta 
child or woman frighted. 

In my neighbourhood, a very pretty prattling ftouldcr of 
veal fqualts out at the fight of a ki ife. Spectator 

I put five into my coat pocket, and as to the fixth l mask’, 
countenance as if 1 would eat him alive. 1 he poor man brant 
led terribly. L'f 

Cornelius funk back on a chair; the guefts flood aftoniflw’ 
_theinla.it/yWV/. Arbutbnd andpJ 

Squall. n.J. [from the verb.] 

1. Loud feream. 

There oft are heard the notes of infant woe. 

The (hort thick fob, loud feream, and (hriller fquall. Swift 

2. Sudden gull of wind. A failor’s word. J ’ 

Sqjja'ller. n.f. [from fquall.] Screamer; one that ferearm 
SQUALOR, n.f. [Latin.] Coarfenefs; naftinefs; want of 

cleanlinefs and neatnefs. 

Take heed that their new flowers and fweetnefs do not as 
much corrupt as the others drynefs and j qua lor. Ben. JohnJm 
What can filthy poverty give clfe, but beggar/, fulfome 
naftinefs,/ymz/sr, uglinefs, hunger, and thirft ? Burton 
Squally, adj. [from fquall] Windy; guftv. A failor’s word! 
Squa'mous. adj. [Jfquametis, Latin.] Scaly; covered with feales. 
The fea was repleniftied with fifh, of the cartilaginous and 
fquamoft , as of the teftaceous and cruftaceous kinds. TVctfa. 

Thofe galls and balls arc produced, in the gems of oak, which 
may be called fquatnout oak cones. Derham’s PLyfue-Tbeoltr y. 
To SQUA'NDER. v. a. [vtrfchwer.dat, Tcutonick.] 

1. To flatter lavilhly; to fpend profufely; to throw away in 
idle prodigality. 

We fquander away fome part of our fortune at play. Attrb. 
They often fquander’d, but they never gave. Sawge. 
Never take a favourite waiting maid, to irtfinuate how great 
a fortune you brought, and how little you are allowed to 
fquander. _ Swift. 

Then, in plain profc, were made two forts of men, 

To fquander borne, and fome to hide agen. Pipe. 

True friends would rather fee fuch thoughts as they com¬ 
municate only to one another, than what they fquander about 
to all the world. ' p c p e . 

How uncertain it is, whether the years wc propofc to our- 
felves lhall be indulged to us, uncertain whether wc lhall have 
power or even inclination to improve them better than thofe 
we now fquander away. Rogers. 

2 . To flatter; todilfipatc; to difperfe. 

He hath an argofie bound to Tripolis, another to the In¬ 
dies, and other ventures he hath fquandcirdabroad. Sbokefpeore. 

The troops we fquander'd firft, again appear 
From fev’ral quarters, and enclofc the rear. Dryden. 

He is a fur.cefsful warrior. 

And has the foldiers hearts : upon the Ikirts 
Of Arragon our fqttander’d troops he rallies. Dryden. 

Squa'nderer. n.f. [from fquander .] A fpendthrift; a pro¬ 
digal ; a waller; a lavilher. 

Plenty in their own keeping, teaches them from the begin¬ 
ning, to be fqitandcrers and wallers. Locket 

SQUARE, adj. [yfgwar, Welfh; quadrat us, Latin.] 

1. Cornered; having right angles. ‘ 

All the doors and polls werefquare, with the windows. Kings. 

Water and air the varied form confound; 

Theftraight lookscrooked, and the fquare grows round. Prior. 

2 . Forming a right angle. 

This inftrument is for ftriking lines fquare to other lines or 
{freight fides, and try the fquaienefs of their work. A:cxon. 

3. Cornered ; having angles of whatever content; as three fquare, 
five fquare. 

Catching up in hafte his three fquare fhield, 

And Ihining helmet, foon him buckled to the field. Spen r <r. 
The clavicle is a crooked bone, in the figure of an S, one 
end of which being thicker and alm^fl three j quart, is inlcrted 
into the firft bone of the fternon. IV:fattens Surge 7. 

4. Parallel; exactly fuitable. 

She’s a moll triumphant lady, if report be fquare to her. Shat. 

5. Strong; flout; well fet. As, nfquareptno. 

b. Equal; exact; honeft; fair. A*,fquare dealing. 

All have not offended; 

For thofe that were, it is not fq- arc to take 
On thofe that are, revenge; crime?, like to lands, 

Arc not inherited. Shakefpeare's Timm oj Allens. 

7. [In geometry.] Square root of any number is that wr.n. , 
multiplied by it felf, produces the fquare, as 4 is the fquare root 
of 16; becaufe 4X4=16; and likewife b the fquare root 0. 

3 m s 6X6=36. SvAie . 
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j ^"i\ A figure "with^right angles and equal fides 
’ Then did a {harped fpire of diamond bright, 

Ten feet each way in fquare appear to me, 

Tuftlv proportion’d up unto his height, 

£0 far as archer might his level fee. Spenfer. 

Rais’d of graffy turf their table was ; 

And on her ample fquare from fide to fide Milton 

All Autumn pil’d. 

, An area of four (ides, with houfes on each liJe. 

The ftacue of Alexander VII. Hands in the larg e fquare of 
the town. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

3 ‘ '‘'in're'aangfe triages the fquare which is made of the fide 
that fubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the fquares which 
are made of the fides, containing the right angle. 

4 A rule or inftrument by which workmen meafure or 

their angles. . , 

5 Rule; regularity; cxadl proportion; juftnefs of workman- 

flip or conduit. 

In St. Paul’s time the integrity of Rome was famous: Uo- 
rinth many ways reproved : they of Galatia much more out 

Hooker. 

ot /quart. 

The whole ordinance of that government was at firft evil 
plotted, and through other overfights came more out of fquare, 
to that difordcr which it is now come unto. Spenfer’s Ireland 
I have not kept my fquare, but that to come 
Shall all be done by th’ rule. Shake/. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Nothing fo much fetteth this art of influence out of J'quare 
and rule as education. Raleigh. 

6. Squadron; troops formed fquare. 

He alone 

Dealt on lieutenantry, and no prailice had 

In the brave fquare r of war. Shakefpeare. 

Our fuperfluous lacqueys and our peafants. 

Who in unneceifary aition fwarm 
About our Jquares of battle, wtre enow 
To purge this field of fuch a hilding foe. Shakefpeare. 

j. A jquare number is when another called its root can be-exa£tly 
found, which multiplied by itfelf produces the fquare. The 
foliowing example is not accurate. 

Advance thy golden mountains to the fkics. 

On the broad bale of fifty thoufand rife; 

Add one round hundred, and if that’s not fair, 

Add fifty more, and bring it to a J'quare. Pope. 

8. Quaternion; number four. 

.. I profefs 

Myfdf an enemy to all other joys 

Which the mofl precious fjuai e of fenfe poffeffes, 

And find I am alone felicitate 

In your love. Shakefpeare. 

9. Level; equality. 

Men Ihould fort themfelves with their equals; for a rich 
man that converfes upon the jquare with a poor man, lhall 
certainly undoe him. DEfirange. 

We live not on the fquare with fuch as thefe. 

Such are our betters who can better pleafe. Dryden. 

to. Quartile; the aftrological fituation of planets, diftantninety 
degrees fiom each other.' 

1 o th’ other five 

Their planetary motions, and afpefts. 

In fextile, fquare, and trine and oppofite 

Of noxious efficacy. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

11. Rule; conformity. A proverbial ufe. 

I lhall break no Jquares whether it be fo or not. L’ Ejlrange. 

12. Squares go. The game proceeds. Chefsboards being full 
of fquares. 

One frog looked about him to fee how fquares went with 
their new king. L’Ejlrange. 

I o Square, v.a. [qua dr 0, Latin; from the noun.] 
i. To form with right angles. 

He employs not on us the hammer and the chizzel, with an 
intent to wound or mangle us, but only to fquare and fafhion 
our hard and ftubborn hearts. Boyle's StraphLk Love. 

2- 10 reduce to a fquare. 

Circles to fquare, and cubes to double, 

\You'd give a man exceffive trouble. Prior. 

3- lo meafure; to reduce to a meafure. 

Stublxirn criticks, apt, without a theme 
For depravation, to jqua-e all the fex 

By Crdfid's ruie. ‘ Sbake/peare’s Troilus and CreJTida. 

4 - 1 o aujull; to regulate ; to mould ; to fliape. 

Dreams are toys ; 
et for this once, yea fupcrftitioufly, 

1 "f' 11 b V f "" r ’f 1 b >; this - Shakefpeare s Winter's Tale. 

How rant.ckly I fquare my talk! SbaLefpeure. 

I huu rt faid to have a ftuobom foul, J 

1 hit apprehends no further than this world, 

SaWfl* !i fC acCordin S> Shakefpeare . 

vvoVd T ,' 15 3 of our undertaking; his 

0lu 3W * b > the Proportions whereof we arc W fquare 

Decay of Piety. 


The oracle was inforced to proclaim Socrates to be t . 
wifefl man in the world, becaufe he applied his Audios to 
the moral part, the fqua’ing men’s lives. Hammond. 

His preaching much, but more his practice wroug it, 

A living flrmonof the truths he taught; 

For this by rules fevere his life htfquar d. 

That all might fee the dodrine which they hearJ. Dryden. 
This muft convince all fuch who have, upon a wrong inter¬ 
pretation, prefumed to fqua’t opinions by theirs, and have m 

loud exclamations {hewn their abhorrence of univerfity edu- 

OWijt. 

cation. J 

5. To accommodate; to fit. 

Eye me, bled pr ividence, and fquare my trial 
To my proportion’d ftrength. Milton. 

6. To refpc£t in quartile. 

O’or libra’s ftgn a crowd of foes prevails, 

The icy goat and crab that fquare the feales. Creech. 

Some profeflions can equally fquare themfelves to, and thrive 
under all revolutions of government. South's Sermons. 

To Square, v. n. 

1. To fait with ; to fit with. 

I fet them by the rule, and, as they fquare. 

Or deviate from undoubted dodrine, fare. Dryden. 

His defeription fquares exadly to lime. Woodward* 

Thefe marine bodies do not fquare with thofe opinions, but 
exhibit phenomena that thwart them. Woodward. 

2. To quarrel; to go to oppofite fides. Ohfolcte. 

Are you fuch fools 

To fquare for this ? would it offend you then 
1 hat both fhould fpeed! Shakefpeare s Titus Andronicw. 

But they do fquare, that all their elves for fear 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. Shakefpeare. 

Squareness, n.f [from fquare.] The ftate «f being fquare. 
This inftrument is for ftriking lines fquare to other lines or 
flraight lines, and try the fquarenef of their work. Mo*on. 

Motion, fquarenef, or any particular fliape, are the acci¬ 
dents of body. Watts’s Logick. 

Squash, n.f. [from quajh.] 

1. Any thing foft and eafily cruflicd. 

Not yet old enotigh for a man, nor young enough for a 
boy; as a Jquafh is before it is a peafcod, or a coddling, when 
it is almoft an apple. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

2. £ Melopepo .] A plant. 

The charaders are, it hath the whole appearance of a 
pumpion or gourd ; from which this differs in its fruit, which 
is roundilh, flelhy, ftreaked, angular, and for the mod part 
divided into five partitions, inclofing flat feeds adhering to a 
fpongy placenta. Miller. 

Squajh is an Indian kind of pumpion that grows apace. 

Boyle, 

3. Any thing unripe ; any thing foft. In contempt. 

How like I then was to this kernel. 

This fquafh, this gentleman. Shakefpcare’s TVinter’s Tale. 

4. A fuddeii fall. 

Since they will overload my flioulder?, I {hall throw down 
the burden with a fquafh among them. Arbuthnot. 

5. A fhock of foft bodies. 

My fall was flopped by a terrible fquafh that founded louder 
than the catarad of Niagara. Gulliver’s Travels. 

To Squash, v.a. To crufh into pulp. 

To Squat, v.n. [ quattere, Italian.] To fit cowering; to 
fit clofe to the ground. 

Squat, adj. [from the verb ] 

1. Cowering; dofe to the ground. 

Him there they found, 

Squat like a toad, clofe at the ear of Eve. Alillon. 

Her deareft com’raJes never caught her 
Squat on her hams. Swift. 

2. Short and thick; having one part clofe to another, as thofe 
of an animal contraded and cowering. 

The fquill-infed is fo called from fome fimilitude to the 
fquill-fi{h : the head is broad and fquat. Grew, 

Alma in verfe, in prole, the mind. 

By Ariftotle’s pen defin’d, 

I hroughout the body fquat or tall. 

Is bond fide, all in all. Pt ier. 

Squat, n.f. 

1. The pofture of cowering or lying clofe. 

A ftitch-fall’n cheek that hangs below the jaw; 

Such wrinkles as a (kilful hand would draw 
lor an old grandam ape, when with a grace 
She fits at fquat, and lcrubs her leathern face. 

2 . A fudden fall. 


Dryden. 

Bruifes, fquats and falls, which often kill others, can brin* 
little hurt to thofe that are temperate. Herbert. 

Squat, n.f. A fort of mineral. 

The fquat confifts of tin ore and fpar incorporated. IVoodw, 
To Squeak, v. >1. [fqwaka, Swedifh.] 

1 ’ * ct u P. a dolorous cry; to cry out with pain. 

2 . i o cry with a Ihrili acute tone. 

1 he flieeted dead 

Did fqueak and gibber in the Roman flrects. Shakefear, 
2 4 Z Cart 
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Cart wheels fqueak not when they are liquored. Bam. 

1 fee the new Arion fail. 

The lute ftil] trembling underneath thy nail: 

At thy well lharpen’d thumb from Ihore to fliore, 

'1 he trebles for fear, the bafes roar. ’ Dryden 
Blunderbufles planted in every loop-hole, go off conftamly 
at th ofqueakmg of a fiddle and the thrumming of a guitar. 

,,t, , , Dryden’s Spout It) Friar. 

Who can endure to hear one of the rough old'Romans 
fqueaktng through the mouth of an eunuch ? Addifon. 

How like brutes organs are to ours ; J 

They grant, if higher pow’rs think fit, 

A bear might foon be made a wit; 

And that for any thing in nature, 

Pigs might fqueak love-odes, dogs bark fatyr. Prior. 

In florid impotence he fpeaks. 

And as the prompter breathes, the puppet Jqaeais. Pope. 
Zoilus calls the companions of Ulyffes the Jqueakmg pigs of 

, r, , Po P‘'i Odtf-y. 

3. I o break filencc or fecrecy for fear or pain. 

If he be obftinate, put a civil quellion to him upon the rack, 
and he fqutaks, I warrant him. Dryden’s Don SebaJhan. 

Squeak. n.J. [from the verb.] A Ihrill quick cry; a cry ef 
pain. 3 3 

Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs, 

In panick horrour of purfuing dogs : 

With many a deadly grunt and doleful fqueak. 

Poor fwine! as if their pretty hearts wou’d break. Dryeien. 
To Squeal, v. n. [fawnla, Swedilh] To cry with a fliril’l 
lharp voice-; to cry with pain. Squeak feems a fhort hidden 
cry, and fqueal a cry continued. 

SQUEA'MISH. atlj. [for quawtmjh or qualmijh, from qualm ] 
Nice; faftidious ; eafily difgufted; having the ftomach eafily 
turned ; being apt totake offence without much reafon. It is 
tifcd always in diflike cither real or ironical. 

Vet, for countenance fake, he feemed very fqueamifn in re- 
fpect of the charge he had of the princefs Pamela. Sidney. 
Quoth he, that honour’s very fqueamijh. 

That takes a balling for a blcmilh ; 

Por what’s more honourable than fears, 

Or fkin to tatters rent in wars? Hudlbras. 

His mufick is ruftick, and perhaps too plain, 
r \ he men of fqueamijh fade to entertain. 

It is rare to lee a man at once J'qucam'fh and 


s CLU 


Southern. 
voracious. 

5H K? Scu,,J - 

I here is no occafion to oppofe the ancients and the mo* 
tlerns, or to be fqueamijh on either fide. He that wifely con¬ 
duits his mind in the purfuit of knowledge, will gather what 
lights he can from either. Locke. 

Squea mishness. « f [from fqueamijh .J Niccncfs; delicacy; 
fadidioufnels. 

The thorough-pac’d politician mud prcfcntly laugh at the 
fqucamifbnefs of his confcicncc, and read it another leflure. 

South's Sermons, 

Upon their principles they may revive the worlhip of the 
hod of heaven ; it is but conquering a little jqueamijhnef of 
do mac h. StillingJUet. 

To adminider this dofe, fifty thoufand operators, conhdcr- 
ing the 'fqueamifhnefs of fome domachs, and the peevifhncfs of 
young children, is but reafonable. Swift. 

To Squeeze, v. a. [cpipn, Saxon iys-guafgu, Welfh.] 

1. To prefs; to crufii between two bodies. 

It is applied to the J'qucezing or prefling of things downwards, 
as in the prefles for printing. Wilkins. 

The finking of the earth would make an extraordinary 
convulfion of the air, and that crack mud fo fhake or fqueeze 
the atmofphere, as to bring down all the remaining vapours. 

Burnet's 7 heory of the Earth. 

He reap’d the produfl of his labour’d ground. 

And fqueexd the combs with golden liquor crown’d. Drydtn. 

None afled mournings forc’d to Ihow, 

Or fquecze his eyes to make the torrent flow. Dryden. 

When Florio fpeaks, what virgin could withdand, 

If gentle Damon did not fqueeze her hand ? Pope. 

2. - Toopprefs; to crufh; to harafs by extortion. 

In a civil war people mud exped t» be crulhed and fqueezed 
toward the burden. L'Ejirange. 

3. To force between clofe bodies. 

To Sque eze, v.. n. 

1. To ad or pafs, in confcquence of compreflion. 

* A concave fphtre of gold fill’d with water and folder’d up, 
upon prelling the fpbere with great force, let the water fqueeze 
through it, and Hand all over its outlide in multitudes of fmall 
■> drops, like dew, without burfling or cracking the body of the 
gold. Newton's Opticks. 

What crowds of thefe, impcnitcntly bold. 

In founds and jingling fyllables grown old. 

Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 

Ev’n to the dregs and /querying; of the brain. Pope. 

2, To force way through clofe bodies. 

Many a publick minifter comes empty in 3 but when he has 


crammed his guts, he is fain 1 6 freeze hard before he 
oft. get 

Squeeze, ts.f. [from the verb.] Cmiprcflion • 

A fubtilc artift flands with wond’rous ha-* ’ P ^ Ure ‘ 
That bears imprifon’d winds, of gentler fort 
Than thofc that erfl Laertes’ fon enclos’d • 

Peaceful thevfleep; but let the tuneful mueeze 
Of lab'rmg elbow roule them, out they fly 

Melodious, and with fpritely accents charm. p, 
Squelch, n./ Heavy fall. A low ludicrous word. , 

He tore the earth which he had lav’d 
From fqueleh of knight, and ftorm’d and rav’d HuAi 
So foon as the poor devil had recovered the 'faelch TJ*' 
he feampers, bawling like mad. L’p)> 

Sqi-ib. n.f. [fehieben, German, to pufh forward. Tbi/r,?^' 
logy, though the heft that I have found, is not verv 

1. A Iniall pipe of paper filled with wildfire. Uled infonrf ^ 

The armada at Calais, fir Walter Raleigh was wont nrrf 
tdy to lay, were fuddenly drtven away with fquib' • w : r P , N 
no more than a firatagem of fiic-boats manlefc, and fent.S 
them. Hn.'rn t us • » 

The foreft of the fomh, compareth the French lalou^to'a 
fquib, or fire of flax, which bums and crackles for a tim.- 
but fuddeuly extinguifhes. Hoa d's Focal Font! 

Lampoons, like fqutbs, may make a prefent blaze • ’ 

But time, and thunder, pay refped to bays. 'Wall 
Furious he begins his march. 

Drives rattling o’er a brazen arch; 

With Jquibs and crackers arm’d to throw 

Among the trembling crowd below. < r . 

2. Any petty fellow. ' 

A Iked for their pafs by every fquib. 

That lift at will them to revile or fnib. Spenfer 

Th efquibs, in the common phrafe, are called libellers. Teller 

Squill, n.f. [fquilla,fcilia , Latin; fquilU, Fr.j 

1. A plant. 

It hath a large acrid bulbous root like an onion; the leaves 
are broad ; the flowers arc like thofeof ornithogalum, or the 
ftarry hyacinth: they grow in a long fpike, and'come out be¬ 
fore the leaves. Miller 

Seed or kernels of apples and pears put into a fquil!, which 
is like a great onion, will come up earlier than in the earth 
Rfclf- Bacon’s A at oral Hijlory. 

’Twill down like oxymcl of /quills. Rcfccmmdn. 

'I he felf fame atoms 
Can, in the trufle, furnilh out a fcaft ; 

And naufeate, in the fcaly Jquill, the tafte. Garth. 

2. A filh. 

3. An jnfed. 

The fquill-\nfc(l is fo called from fome fimilitude to the 
fquill-fifh, in having a long body covered with a cruft, com- 
pofed of feveral rings: the head broad and fquat. Grew. 

Squi’nancy. n.f. [fquinance,Jquinancie, Yt.fquinatia, Italian.] 
An inflammation in the throat; a quinley. 

It is ufed for fquinancies and inflammations of the throat; 
whereby it ftcmcih to have a mollifying and lenifying virtue. 

Bacon’s Natural Hj/loiy. 
In a fquinancy there is danger of fuffocation. IFijtman. 

SQUINT, adj. { fquint e, Dutch, oblique, tranfverfe.] Look¬ 
ing obliquely ; looking notdireflly; looking fufpicioufly. 
Where an equal poifeof hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope rather than fear, 

And gladly banifh Jquint fufpicion. Milton. 

To Squint, v. n. To look obliquely; to look not in a direft 
line of vifion. 

Some can fquint when they will; and children fet upon a 
table with a candle behind them, both eyes will move out¬ 
wards, as aflefling to fee the light, and fo induce fainting. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
Not a period of this epiftle but fquints towards another over 
againft it. Pop. 

To Squint, v. a. 

1. To form the eye to oblique vifion. 

This is the foul Flibertigibbet; he gives the web and the 
pin, fquints the eye, and makes the hairlip. Shakcfptart. 

2 . To turn the eye obliquely. 

Perkin began already to fquint one eye upon the crown, 
and another upon the fanfluary. Bacon s Henry v 11 . 

Squi'nteyed. adj. [fquint and rye.] 


1 . 


Having the fight direfted oblique. 

He was fo Jquinteyed, that he feemed fpitefully to look upon 
them whom lie beheld. Knolles's Hijlory of the Lut es. 

2 . Indireft; oblique; malignant. 

This is fuch a falfe and fquinteyed praife. 

Which feeming to look upwards on his glories 
Looks down upon my fears. 

Sqliintife'co. adj. Squinting. A cant word. 

The timbrel and the fquintifego maid 
Of Ifis aw thee; left the gods for fin. 

Should, with a fwclling dropfy fluff thy fkin. 


Denhm. 


Dryit n - 

i rc- 



S T A 

T. SoOTKV. ». To look afquint. A cant word 
1 I remember thine eyes well enough: _ 

DoVthou „»;», »< me ’ . fb,k'It"rijK,n Z U*r. 

SoviRE. n.f [Contraflion of efquire \ ejeuyei , 


"6 

French. 


See 


bQU- 

F s qo ire.J . 1’v.w 

. a "cntlcman next in rank to a knight. 

He will maintain you like a gentlewoman.- 

cut and long tail under the degree of a Jquire. bbaxejp. 


-Av, that I will, 


come 


The reft are princes, barons, knights , fquires. 

And gentlemen of blood. Shakefpeare s Henry . 

, An attendant on a noble warriour. 

Old Buies’ form he took, Anchifcs fqmre 
Now left to rule Afcanius. Dryden s /F.ncui. 

Knights, fquires, and ftecds mud enter on the ftage. Pope. 

An attendant at court. . 

1 Return with her— 

I could as well be brought 

To knee his throne, and fqutrc -like pennon beg. 

To keep bafe life a-foot. ' Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

SoUi'RREt - ”• /• [efeurueil, French; feiurus, Latin.] A fmall 
^ nimal that lives in woods, remarkable for leaping from tree 


anir 
to tree. 


Drayton. 
Of un- 


Shakefpeetre. 


A. Philips. 


One chanc’d to find a nut, 

In the end of which a hole was cut. 

Which lay upon a hazel-root. 

There fcattcr’d by a fquirrch 
Which out the kernel gotten had ; 

When quoth this fay, dear queen be glad, 

Let Obcron be ne’er fo mad, 

I’ll fet vou fafe from peril. 

To SQUIRT.' -a. a. To throw out in a quick ftream 
certain etymology. 

Sir Roger file mortally hated, and ufed to hire fellows to 
fpurt kennel water upon him as he parted along. Arbuthnot. 

To Squirt, v.n. To prate; to let fly. Low cant. 

You are fo given to fquirting up and down, and chattering, 
that the world would fay, I had chofen a jack-pudding for a 
prime ininiftcr. L’Ejirange. 

Squirt, n.f [from the verb.] 
j. An inftrument by which a quick ftream is ejefted. 

He with his fquirt- fire cou’d difpcrfe 
Whole troops. . Hudibras. 

There is war declare 1 by a lord; his weapons are a pin to 
fcratch, and a fquirt to bcfpattcr. P ope. 

2 . A fmall quick ftream. 

Water thofc with fquirts of an infufion of the medicine in 
dunged water. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Squ/rter. n.f. [from fquirt ] One that plies a fquirt. 

The fquirters were at it with their kennel water, for they 
were mad for the lofs of their bubble. Arbuthnot. 

To S TAB. v. a. [fiervtn, old Dutch.] 

1. To pierce wiih a pointed weapon. 

Be’t lawful, that I invocatc thy ghoft. 

To hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 

Wife to thy Edward, to thy flaughter’d fon; 

Stabb’d by the felf fame hand that made thefe wounds. Sheik. 

Thou hid’ft a thoufand daggers in thy thoughts, 

Which thou haft whetted on thy ftony heart. 

To Jlab at my frail life. Shakefpeare’s Hairy IV. 

None (hall dare 

With flrorten’d fword to Jlab in elofer war ; 

But in fair combat fight. Dryden’s Knights Tale. 

Killing a man with a fword or a hatchet, are looked on as 
no dirtinft fpccies of aflion ; but if the point of the fv^ord firlt 
enter the body, it pafles for a diftinfl fpccies where it has a di- 
flinfl name; as in England, where it is called Jlabbing. Locke. 
Porcius, think, thou feeft thy dying brother 
Stabb’d at his heart, and all befmear’d with blood. 

Storming at thee! Addifons Cato. 

2. To wound mortally or mifehievoufly. 

He fpeaks poinards, and every word Jlals. 

What tears will then be (hed ! 

Then, to compleat her woes, will I efpoufe 
Hcrmione:—’twill Jlab her to die heart! 

Stab. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 • A ftab or wound with a (harp pointed weapon. 

The elements 

Of whom your fwords are temper’d, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemockt at Jlabs 
Kill the ftill clofing waters. Shakefpeare. 

Cleander, 

Unworthy was thy fate, thou firft of warriours. 

To fall beneath a bafe afiaflin’s flab. Rowe. 

A dark injury; a fly mifehief. 

A ftroke; a blow. 

He had a fuitable feripture ready to rcpcll them all; every 
pemnent text urged home beingadirefl Jlab to a temptation, 
c / South's Sermons, 

derer ER " ^ l0m ^ ab ^ ° ne whoftabs; a privy raur- 

N T- n 'i’ [fr on V^^> Datin.] Support; firm- 
flei--.; act of making firm. 

They ferve for Jlabilimcnt, propagation and Ihadc. Dcrbam. 
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Stability, n.f [Jlabiliti, Fr. fro^JlabiUtcs, Latin.] 

1. Stablencfs ; fteadinefs; ftrength to ftand 

Bv the fame degrees that either oi thefe happen, the^ 
biUty of the figure is by the fame lcflened. Ttmp.C. 

Thefe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 

Thefe libs robuft and vaft in order join’d, 

Such ftrength and fuch Jlability impart. 

That ftorms above, and earthquakes under ground 
Break not the pillars. Blackmorel 

He began to try 

This and that hanging ll one’s Jlability. Cotton. 

2. Fixednefs; not fluidity. 

Since fluidneis and Jlability are contrary qualities, we may 
conceive that the firmnefs or Jlability of a body conlilts in tins, 
that the particles which compofe it do fo reft, or are intanglcd, 
that there is among them a mutual cohefion. Boy-c. 

3. Firmnefs of refolution. 

Stable, adj. [ Jlable, Fr. Jla bills, Latin.] 

1. Fixed; able to ftand. 

2. Steady; conftant; fixed in refolution or conduct. 

If man would be unvariable, 

He muft be like a rock or ftone, or tree; 

For ev’n the perfcfl angels were not Jlable, 

But had a fall more defperatc than we. Davies. 

He perfcfl, Jlable ; but imperfeft we, 

Subjefl to change. Dryden’s Knights Tale. 

3. Strong ; fixed in ftate. . 

This region of chance and vanity, where nothing is Jtab.e, 
nothing equal; nothing could be offered to-day but what to¬ 
morrow might deprive us of. Rogers s Sermons. 

STA'BLE. n.f [ Jlabulum, Latin.]] A houfe for beafts. 

I will make Rabbah a Jlable for camels. E%ra xxv. 5. 
To Sta'ble. v.n. [Jlabulo , Latin.] lokennel; to dwell as 
beafts. 

In their palaces, 

Where luxury late reign’d, fea monfters whelp’d 
And Jlabled. Milton. 

Sta’bleboy. }n.f. [Jlable and boy, or man.] One who at- 
Sta'bleman. ) tends in the liable. 

As foon as you alight at the inn, deliver your horfes to the 
Jlableboy. Swift. 

If the gentleman hath lain a night, get th o ftablemen and the 
fcullion to ftand in his way. Swift’s Dir HI ions to t he Butler. 

I would with jockeys from Newmarket dine. 

And to rough riders give my choiceft wine; 

I would carcfs fom ojlablenusn of note. 

And imitate his language and his coat. Bramflon. 

Sta'bleness. n.f. [from jlable.] 

1. Power to ftand. 

2. Steadincfs; conftancy; liability. 

The king becoming graces, 

Asjufticc, verity, tcmp’rance, JlaldtneJs, 

Bounty, perfev’rance, I have no relilhof them. Shakefpeare. 
Sta'bI-estand. n.f. [I11 law.] Is one of the four evidences or 
preemptions, whereby a man is convinced to intend the 
Healing of the king’s deer in the foreft: and this is when a 
man is found at his ftanding in the foreft with a crofs bow 
bent, ready to fhoot at any deer; or with a long bow, or clfe 
Handing clofe by a tree with greyhounds in a leafh ready to 
flip- Cowel. 

I’ll keep my Jlablefland where I lod£c my wife, I’ll go in 
couples with her. Shakespeare. 

To Sta'blish. v. a. [ ejlablir , Fr. Jlabilio, Latin.] To clla- 
blilh ; to fix; to fettle. 

Then flic began a treaty to procure. 

And JlabliJh terms betwixt both their requefts. Fairy Sfteen. 

Stop effufion of our Chriftian blood, 

AnAJlabliJh quictnefs on ev’ry fide. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Comfort your hearts, and JlabliJh you in every good work. 

2 Thejf. ii. 17. 

Poor hereticks in love there be, 

Which think to JlabliJh dangerous conftancy; 

But I have told them, fincc you will be true. 

You Ihall be true to them who’re falfe to you. 

His covenant fworn 

To David, JlabliJh’d as the days of heav’n. 

Stack, n.f. [ Jlacca , Italian.] 

1. A large quantity of hay, corn, or wood, heaped up regularly 
together. 1 

Againft every pillar was a flack of billets above a man’s 
height, which the watermen that brinsr wood down the Seine 
laid there. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, 

While the marquis and his fervant on foot were chafing the 
kid about tfnojlack, the prince from horfeback killed him with 
apiftol. IVoltons Buckingham, 

While the cock 
To the Jlack or the barn-door 

Stoutly ftruts his dame before. Milton. 

Stacks of moift corn crow hot by fermentation. Newton. 


Donne. 

Milton. 


grow v _ 

^ An inundation, fays the fable, 

O’crflow’d a farmer’s barn -and liable; 
Whole ricks of hay and Jlacks of corn 
Were down the fudden current born. 
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2. A nutnberof chimneys or funnels (landing together. 

A mafon making a Jiack of chimneys, the foundation of the 
. , ou ^ e IVifeman's Surgery. 

lo Stack, v. a. [from the noun.] To pile up regularly in 
ricks. 

So likewife a hovel will ferve for a room, 

To Jiack on the peafe. Tuffer. 

The prices of flacking up of wood I fhall give you. Mart. 
Stacte. n. f. An arotnatick; the gum tltat^diflills from the 
tree which produces myrrh. 

I ake fweet fpices, Jiafle, and galbanum. Ex. xxx. 34. 
Sta'dle. n.f. [jrabel, Saxon, a foundation.] 

1. Anything which fervcs for fupporc to another. 

2. Aftaff; a crutch. 

He comcth on, his weak fteps governing 
And aged limbs on cyprefs Jiadlt flout. 

And with an ivy twine his waift is girt about. Fa. ghuen. 

3. A tree fuffered to grow for coarfe and common ufes, as polls 
or rails. Of this meaning 1 am doubtful. 

Leave growing for Jiaddles the likcliefl and bell, 

Though feller and buyer difpatched the reft. Tujfer. 

Coppice-woods, if you leave in thtmftaddles too thick, will 
run to Sufhes and briars, and have little clean underwood. Bac. 
I o STadle. v. a. [from the noun.] To furnifh with ftadles. 
h irft fee it well fenced, ere hewers begin; 

1 hen fee it well Jiadled without and within. Tujfer. 

Sta'dtholder. n.f. [Jiadt and houden, Dutch.] The chief 
magiftrate of the United Provinces. 

STAFF, n.f. plur .Jiaves. [j-tasy, Saxon ; Jiaff, Danifh ; Jlaf, 
Dutch.] 

1. A flick with which a man fupports himfelf in walking. 

It much would pleafe him. 

That of his fortunes you would make a Jiaff 
To lean upon. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chaftifements, 
that thy rod as well as th yJiaff may comfort us. K. Charles. 

Is it probable that he, who had met whole armies in battle, 
fhould now throw away his Jiaff, out of fear of a dog. Broome. 

2. A prop; a fupport. 

Hope is a lover’s Jiaff ; walk hence with that. 

And manage it againft defpairing thoughts. Shakefpeare. 
The boy was the very Jiaff of my age, my very prop. Shak. 

3. A flick ufed as a weapon } a dub; the handle of an edged 
or pointed weapon. A club properly includes the notion of 
weight, and the fiaff of length. 

I cannot ftrike at wretched kernes, whofe arms 
Are hir’d to bear their Jiaves. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He that bought the (kin ran greater rifque than t’other that 
fold it, and had the worfe end of the Jiaff. L'Ejirange. 

With forks and Jiaves the felon they purfue. Dry den. 

4. Any long piece of wood. 

He forthwith from the glitt’rin gjiaff unfurl’d 
Th’ imperial enfign. Milton. 

To his fingle eye, that in his forehead glar’d 
Like a full moon, or a broad burnifh’d fliield, 

A forky Jiaff we dext’roufly apply’d. 

Which, in the fpacious focket turning round, 

Scoopt out the big round gclly from its orb. Addifn. 

5. An enfign of an office; a badge of authority. 

Methought this Jiaff, mine office-badge in court, , 

Was broke in twain. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

All his officers brake their Jiaves \ but at their return new 
Jiaves were delivered unto them. Hayward on Edward VI. 

6. [Stef, Iflandick ] A ftanza; a feries of verfes regularly dif- 

E ofed, fo as that, when the ftanza is concluded, the fame order 
egins again. 

Cowley found out that no kind of Jiaff is proper for an 
heroick poem, as being all too lyrical; yet though he wrote 
in couplets, where rhyme is freer from conftraint, he affedls 
half verfes. Drydtn. 

Sta'ffish. adj. [fromJiaff.] Stiff; harfh. Obfolete. 

A wit in youth not over dull, heavy, knotty, and lumpifh, 
but hard, tough, and though fomewhat ftafftftt, both for learn¬ 
ing and whole courfe of living, proveth always bell. Afcha/n. 
Stafftree. n.f. A fort of ever green privet. 

Stag. n.f. [Of this word I find no derivation.] The male red 
deer; the male of the hind. 

To the place a poor fcqueftred flag. 

That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt. 

Did come to languifh. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The fwift fag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Milton. 

Th’ inhabitants of fcas and fkies fhall change. 

And filh on fhore, and Jtags in air fhall range. Dryden. 
The fag 

Hears his own feet, and thinks they found like more, 

And fears his hind legs will o’ertake his fore. Pope. 

STAGE, n.f. [eftage, French ] 

1. A floor raifed to view on which any fhow is exhibited. 

2. The theatre; the place of fcenick entertainments. 

And much good do’t you then, 

Erave plufh and velvet men; 
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Can feed on ort; and, fjfe in your Jligc uo:k 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 

The (lagers and thzftage wrights too. 

Thole two Mytilene brethren, bafely born, crc ? |'.oiV 
fmall galliot unto the majefty of great kin»s. Herein 
the wonderful changes and chances of thefe worldly t-' " 
now up, now down, as if the life of man were not 0 f’ 
more certainty than a Jlage play. Kndles's Hill. of k .7™, 

I maintain, againft the enemies of the ftaze, t i-, t ’ 
of piety, decently reprefented, may fecond the preantf Tw) 
One Livius Andronicus was the firft ft age player in Rome 

. , . . , . , Aden's Juvenal , Dedicatin, 

Knights, fquires, and deeds mud enter on the//W p, 
Among (laves, who exercifed polite arts, none fold L 
Kfage players or adlors. ArbntUot or. Coins 

3. Any place where anything is publickly tranfacled on*/ 
formed. 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great Jlage of fools. ' Shakefp. Kin, Bar 

4. A place in which reft is taken on a journey; as much of a 
journey as is performed without intermiflion. [Statio, Latin 1 

I fhall put you in mind where it was you promifed to fet out 
or begin your inti Jlage ; and befeech you to go before me mi 

Hammond's PraEl. Catcch 
Uur next f age brought us to the mouth of the Tiber. Add. 

From thence compell’d by craft and age, 

She makes the head her lateft Jlage. ° p r ; cr 

By opening a paflage from Mufcovy to China, and marking 
the feveral ft ages, it was a journey of fo many days. Baker. 

5. A fingle Hep of gradual procefs. 

The changes and viciffitudc in wars are many ; but chiefly 
in the feats or ft ages of the war, the weapons, and the manner 
of the condudl. Bacon’s Effy,. 

W e muft not expeift that our journey through the feveral 
ftages of this life fhould be all fmooth and even. Atterbury. 

To prepare the foul to be a fit inhabitant of that holy place 
to which we afpire, is to be brought to perfedion by gradual 
advances through feveral hard and laborious Jlagcs of difei- 
pline. Rogers’s Sermons. 

The firft ftage of healing, or the difeharge of matter, is by 
furgeons called digeftion. Sharp’s Surgery. 

To Stage, v. a. [from the noun.] To exhibit publickly. 
Out of ufe. 

I love the people; 

But do not like toftage me to their eyes: 

Though it do well, I do not relifh well 

Their loud applaufe. Shakejp. Meajurefor Meafurs. 

The quick comedians 
Extemp’rally will ftage us, and prefent 
Our Alexandrian revels. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Sta'gecoach. >1. f [Jlage and roach.] A coach that keeps its 
ftages; a coach that pafics and repafies on certain days for the 
accommodation of paflengers. 

The (lory was told me by a prieft, as we travelled in a 
Jlagecoach. Addijen. 

When late their miry fides ftagecoaehes (bow, 

And their ftiff horfes through the town move flow, 

Then let the prudent walker fhoes provide. Gey. 

St a’geplay. n.f [Jlage and play. ] Theatrical entertain¬ 
ment. 

This rough-caft unhewn poetry was inftcad of Jlageplays for 
one hundred and twenty years. Dryden’sjuv. Dedication. 

Sta'ger. n.f [fromftage.] 

1. A player. 

You fafe in your ftage clothes. 

Dare quit, upon your oaths, 

The /lagers and the ftage wrights too. Ben. Jchrf.n. 

2. One who has long adlcd on the ftage of life; a praclitioncrj 
a perfon of cunning. 

I’ve heard old cunning ft agers 


Say, fools for argument ufe wagers. 


One experienced Jlager, that had baffled twefity traps an 
tricks before, difeovered the plot. L’Eft rang 

Some Jlager s of the wifer fort 
Made all thefe idle wonderments their fport: 

But he, who heard what cv’ry fool could fay, 

Would never fix his thought, but trim his time away. Dryi 
One cries out, thefe J/agers 

Come in good time to make more work for wagers. D r P 
Be by a parfon cheated ! 

Had you been cunning fingers. 

You might yourfelves be treated .. 

By captains and by majors. 

Sta'gevil. n.f. A difeafe in horfes. 

Sta'ggard. n.f. [from flag.] A four year old flag. Ampu 
To STA'GGER. v. n. [ftaggeren, Dutch.] 

X. To reel; not to ftand or walk fteadtly. , 

He began to appear fick and giddy, and to ft agger , a • 
which he fell down as dead. 

Heftruck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of th’ unwary knight: , 

Deep was the wound; he Jlaggcr'd with the blow. ‘'O 
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Them revelling the Tentyrites invade, 

By giddy heads sudftaggenng legs betray d. 

S.®g» 

«$Wo_of „ ^ « -s: 

daggering, and lofs of memory. 

2 ‘ ^The' enemy jtaqgtr* : \ you follow your blow, he falls at 
your feet; but if you allow him rcfp.tc, he will f«ov«h.i 

3. To'hef.tate; to fall into doubt; to become lefs confident or 

d Tman tay, if he were fearful, ftagger in this attempt . Shak. 
He flattered not at the promife of God through un. chef, 

but was flrong in faith. . Rom iv.2o. 

Three means to fortify belief are experience, reafon, and 
authority: of thefe the moll potent is authority; for beltet 
upon reafon, or experience, will flagger. Bacon. 

No hereticks defire to fpread 
Their light opinions, like thefe Epicures; 

For fo their Jtaggring thoughts are comforted; 

And oilier mens aflent their doubt allures. . < Davies. 

If thou confidently depend on the truth of this, without any 
doubting or ftaggering, this will be accepted by God. Hamm. 
But let it inward fink and drown my mind ; 

Fafthood fhall want its triumph : I begin 
T 0ftagger but I’ll prop myfelf within. Dryden. 

T0S1 a'ggek. v. a. 

1. To make to ftagger; to make to reel. 

T hat hand fliall burn in never-quenching fire, 

That ftajgers thus my perfon. Shakefp. Richard II. 

2. To (hock; to alarm ; to make lefs Heady or confident. 

The queftion did at firft fo ftagger me. 

Bearing a (late of mighty moment in’t. Shak. Henry VIII. 
\Vhen a prince fails in honour and juftice, ’tis enough to 
ftagger his people in their allegiance. L'Ejirange. 

Whofocver will read the (lory of this war, will find him¬ 
felf much ftagerel, and put to a kind of riddle. Htrwel. 

The (hells being lodged with the belcmnitcs, felenites, and 
other like natural foffils, it was enough to Jiaggcr a fpctSlator, 
and make him ready to entertain a belief that thefe were fo 

Woodward. 


too. 


Sta'ggers. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A kind of horfe apoplexy. 

His horfe pad cure of the fives, ftark fpoil’d with the ftag¬ 
ger <. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

2. Matlnefs; wild condudl; irregular behaviour. Out of ufe. 

I will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the ft ggers , and the carelefs tapfe 
Of youth and ignorance. Shak. All’s well that ends well. 

Sta'gnancy. n f. [from flagrant.] The ftatc of being with¬ 
out motion or ventilation. 

STAGNANT, adj. [ftagnant, Latin.] Motionlcfs; ftilI;not 
agitated; not flowing; not running. 

What does the flood from putrefadlion keep? 

Should it be ftagnant in its ample feat, . 

The fun would through it fpread deftruflivc heat. Blackm. 
’Twas owing to this hurry and action of the water that the 
land now' was caft into layers, and not to a regular fettlement, 
from a water quiet and Jlagnant. IHoodward. 

Immur’d and bufied in perpetual (loth, 

T hat gloomy (lumber of the Jlagnant foul. Irene. 

To STAGNATE, v. n. [ftagnum, Latin.] To lye motion- 
lefs; to have no courfc or ftream. 

The water which now arifes muft have all ftagnnted at the 
furface, and could never pofiibly have been refunded forth 
upon the earth, had not the ftrata been thus raifed up. H’oodw. 

The aliment moving through the capillary tubes Jlagnatcs, 
and unites itfelf to the veflel through which it flows. Arbuthn. 

Where creeping waters ooze, 

Where marfh & ft agnate. Thomfon. 

Stagnation, n.f. [from ftagnatc.] Stop of courfc; ccfla- 
tion of motion. 

As the Alps furround Geneva on all fides, they form a vaft 
bafon, where there would be a conftant Jiagnation of vapours, 
did not the north wind fcatter them from time to time. Addijen. 

To what great ends fubfervient is the wind ? 

Behold, where e’er this adtive vapour flics. 

It drives the clouds, and agitates the (kies: 

7 his from Jiagnation and corruption faves 
T h’ aerial ocean’s ever-rolling w aves. Blackmore's Creation. 

staid, participial adjective. [ from ft ay. ] Sober; grave; re- 
gu.ar; compofed ; not wild ; not volatile. 

Put thyfelf 

Into a ’haviour of lefs fear, ere wildnefs 

Vanquish my ft aider fenfes. Shakefpeare’s Cymleline. 

1 hts feems to our weaker view, 

O eriaid with black Jiaid wifdom's hue. Milton. 

I fhould not be a perfumer to them of ftudying much in the 
sprmg, after three years that they have well 'aid their crotmds; 
out to nd e out, wtth prudent and ftaid guides, to all the quar- 
of the land. Milton on Education. 
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I am the more at eafe in fir Roger’s family, bccaulc \t cbtt ' 
fids of fober noA fluid perfons. AcL Jon. 

StaTdness. n.f. (from Jleiid.] Sobriety; gravity; rcgula. ty, 

contrariety to wildnefs. , „ ., . 

The boiling blood of youth, fiercely agitating the fluid airj 
hinders that ferehity and hxcdftaidnejs which is nccclfary to fo 
fevere an intentnefs. Gtttir . , ergf. 

If fometimes he appears too gay, yet a fecret gracefulnefs 
of youth accompanies his writings, though the Jfatdnef land 
fobriety of age be wanting. Dryd. Preface to Uvtd. 

To STAIN, v.a. [ yftacnio, W T el(h, from ys and taeuu. 

Rhag Gwyar or Gnawd, . 

Afar yjlaenawd. Taleffyn , an old Entt(h poet.] 

1. To blot; to fpot; to maculate. 

Lend me a looking-glafs; 

If that her breath will mift or Jiain the Hone, 

Why then (he lives. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

From the ga(h a ftream 

His armour ftain'd, ere while fo bright. Milton. 

Embrace attain, my fons; be foes no more. 

Nor Jiain your country with your children’s gore. Dryden. 

2. To difgracc; to fpot with guilt or infamy. 

Of honour void, of innocence, of faith, of purit},^ 

Our wonted ornaments now foil’d and Jiain d. Milton. 

Stain, n.f. [from the verb ] 

1. Blot; fpot; difcoloration; 

Nor death itfelf can wholly wafh thei rjiainf. 

But long con trailed filth ev’n in the foul remains: 

The reliques of inveterate vice they wear. 

And fpbts of fin. Diydclt s JEn. 

We no where meet with a more pleafing fnow than what 
appears in the heavens at the rifing and felting of the (un, 
which is wholly made up of thofc Arfttrcntftams of light that 
fhew themfelves in clouds of a different fituation. AddiJ n. 

Swift trouts diverfify’d with crim fonJlftins, 

And pikes, the tyrants of the vvai’ty plains. Pope. 

2. Taint of guilt or infamy. * 

To folemn ailions of royalty and juftice their fuiyiblb orna¬ 
ments arc a beauty : are they only in religion a Jlai- ’f Hooker. 

Our opinion, concerning the force and virtue which fuch 
places have, is, I truft, without any blemifli or Jiain of he 7 
refy. Hooker. 

Then heav’n and earth renew’d, (hall he made pure 
To fanclity, that (hall receive no ft am. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Ulyfles bids his friends to caft lots; for if he had made the 
choice himfelf, they whom he had rejected might have jud_cd 
it a Jiain upon them for want of merit. Broome. 

3. Caufe of reproach ; (hame. 

Hereby I will lead her that is the praife, and yet the Jiain of 
all womankind. Sidney. 

StaTner. n.f. [from Jiain.] One who ftains; one who 
blots. 

Sta'inless. adj. [from Jiain.] 

1. Free from blots or fpots. 

Thephenix wings arc not fo rare 
For faultlefs length and JiainleJs hue. Sidney. 

2 . Free from fin or reproach. 

1 cannot love him; 

Yet I fuppofe him virtuous, know him noble, 

Of great eftatc, of frefli *r\A/lain : rfs youth. Shakefpeare. 

STAIR, n.f. [pTaejcp, Saxon ; Jieghe, Dutch.] Steps by which 
we rife an afeent from the lower part of a building to the 
upper. Stair was anciently ufed for the whole order of ftcj s; 
but ftair now, if it be ufed at all, fignifics, as in Milton , only 
one flight of fttjps. 

A good builder to a high tower will not make his ftair up¬ 
right, but winding almolt the lull compals about, that the 
fteepnefs be the more infcnfible. Sidney. 

How many cowards, whofe hearts are all as falfe 
As flairs of fand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars ! Shuhefpeare. 

Slaver with lips as common as the flairs 
That mount the Capitol. Shahfp. 

1 would have one only goodly room above flairs, of fome 
forty foot high. Bacon's ETays. 

Sir James Tirrel repairing to the Tower by night, attended 
by two fervants. Hood at the ftair-foot, and fent thefe two 
villains to execute the murder. Bacon. 

There being good flairs at either end, they never went 
through each other's quarters Clarendon. 

The flairs were fuch as whereon Jacob faw 
Angels afeending and defending. Miltons Parad. Lojl. 

Satan now on the lower ftair, 

That fcal’d by fli ps of gold to heav’n gate. 

Looks down with wonder at the Hidden • view 

Of all this world. Milton's Pared. Loft. 

Trembling he fprings. 

As terror had increas’d his leet with wings; 

Nor (laid (orflairs ; hut down the depth he threw 

His body : oil his back the door he drew. Dryd.rt. 

Sr a ircase. n.f; [ Jiair and cafe.] r 1 he part of a fahrick that 
contains the Hairs. 

2 5 A To 
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To make a complete Jlaircafi is a curious piece of archi- 
ec lire. IVotton. 

I cannot forbear mentioning a Jlaircafe, where the eafinefs of 
the afeent, the dilpofition of the lights, and the convenient 
landing, are admirably contrived. Addifon on Italy. 

Stak E [paca, Saxon; faeck, Dutch ; ejiaca, Spanifh.] 

1. A poll or ftrong ltick fixed in the ground. 

The more I fhaked th z Jlake, which he had planted in the 
ground of my heart, the deeper Hill it funk into it. Sidney. 

ft j l- 11 , m lhe World might fland the P° or town in great 
e l as j lltherCo their minifters foreign eftimation hath been 
the belt Jlake in their hedge. Hooker. 

He wanted pikes to fet before his archers; 

In Head whereof fharp Jlakes, pluckt out of hedges. 

They pitched in the ground. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

In r ranee the grapes that make the wine grow upon low 
vines bound to fmall Jlakes , and the raifed vines in arbors 
make but verjuice. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

Or fharpen Jlakes , or head the forks, or twine 
The fallow twigs to tie the flraggling vine. Dry den. 

2. A piece of wood. 

While he whirl’d in fiery circles round ■) 

The brand, a fharpen’d Jlake ftrong Dryas found, C 

And in the fhoulder’s joint infli£ts the wound. Dryden. 3 

3. Any thing placed as a palifade or fence. 

That hollow I fliould know : what are you, fpeak ? 
Come not too near, you fall on iron Jlakes elfc. Milton. 

4. The poft to which a bealt is tied to be baited. 

We are at the Jlake, 

And bay’d about with fnany enemies. Shakefp. Jul. Casfar. 

Have you not fet mine honour at the Jlake, 

And baited it with all th’ unmuzzled thoughts 

That tyrannous heart can think ? Shak. Twelfth Night. 

5. Any thing pledged or wagered. I know not well whence it 
has this meaning. 

’Tis time fhort plcafure now to take. 

Of little life the bed to make. 

And manage wifely the laft Jlake. Cowley 

© then, what intereft fhall I make 
To fave my laft important Jlake , 

"When the moft juft have caufc to quake ! Rofcommon. 

He ventures little for fo great a Jlake. More. 

Th’ increafing found is borne to either fhore. 

And for their Jlakes the throwing nations fear. Dryden. 
"1 he game was fo contrived, that one particular caft took 
up the whole Jlake ; and when fome others came up, you laid 

, d ° wn - . Arbuthnot. 

6. 1 he ftate of being hazarded, pledged, or wagered. 

When he heard that the lady Margaret was declared for if, 
he faw plainly that his kingdom muft again be put to the Jlake , 
and that he muft fight for it. Bacons Henry Mil. 

Are not our liberties, our lives, 

I he laws, religion, and our wives. 

Enough at once to lie at Jlake, 

For cov’nant and the caufe’s fake ? Hudibras. 

Of my crown thou too much care do’ft take; 

That which I value more, my love’s at Jlake. Dryden. 

Hath any of you a great intereft at Jlake in a diftant part of 
the world? Hath he ventured a good {hare of his fortune? Att. 

Every moment Cato’s life’s at Jlake. AddiJ'. Cato. 

7. The Jlake is a fmall anvil, which Hands upon a fmall iron 

foot on the work-bench, to remove as occafion offers; or elfe 
it hath a ftrong iron fpike at the bottom let into fome place of 
the work-bench, not to be removed. Its office is to fet fmall 
cold work ftraight upon, or to cut or punch upon with the 
cold duffel or cold punch. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

To Stake, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fallen, fupport, or defend with polls fet upright. 

Stake and bind up your weakeft plants and flowers againft 
the winds, before ti.ey in a moment proftrate a whole year’s 
labour. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

2 'I’o wager; to hazard; to put to hazard. 

Is a man betrayed in his neareft concerns ? The caufe is, he 
relied upon the fcrvices of a pack of villains, who defigned 
nothing but their own game, and to Jlake him while they play’d 
for theinfelvcs. South. 

Perfons, after their prifons have been flung open, have 
chofen rather to languilh in their dungeons than Jlakt their 
miferable lives on the fuccefs of a revolution. Addifon. 

They durll not Jlake their prefent and future happinefs on 
their own chimerical imaginations. Addifon. 

I’ll Jlake yon’ lamb that near the fountain plays. 

And from the brink his dancing lhade furveys. Pope. 

S rALAC 1 r 1 ES n.f. [from rooXa^u.] 

StalaSlites is only (par in the fliape of an icicle, accidentally 
formed in the perpendicular Allures of the Hone. Woodward. 

Stala'ctical. adj. Rcfeinbling an icicle. 

A cave was lined with thofc JledaHical Hones on the top and 
Tides. Derham’s Ployjico-Theology. 

Stalagmites, n.f. "Spar formed into the Ihapc of drops. 

Woodward's AJeth. Feffi 


Stale 


is 


not ufed of per. 


S-Tl'A 

STALE, adj. [Jlelle, Dutch.] 

1. Old ; long kept; altered by time, 
fons otherwife than in contempt. 

This, Richard, is a curious cafe: 

Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays 
Upon two diftant pots of ale. 

Not knowing which was mild or Jlale \ 

In this fad ftate your doubtful choice 
Would never have the calling voice. 

A Jlalc virgin fets up a (hop in a place where fh e h 
known. n ‘ not 

2. Ufed ’till it is of no ufe or efteem; worn out of fee^H 

notice. 6 


Prior. 


or 


Pope, 


The duke regarded not the muttering multitude, knowin® 
that rumours grow Jlalc and vanifti with"time. Hayward 

About her neck a pacquet mail, } ' ’ 

Fraught with advice, fome frefh, fome Jlale. p u; j 

Many things beget opinion; fo doth novelty: wit itfdMf 
Jlalc, is lefs taking. _ Grew’s CoLl 

1 ompey was a perfedl favourite of the people; but his pre’ 
tenfions grew Jlale for want of a timely opportunity of i»tm~ 
ducing them upon the ftage. Swift 

They reafon and conclude by precedent, 

And own Jlale nonfenfc which they ne’er inverft. 

Stale, n.f. [from yzaelan, Saxon, to fteal.J 

1. Something exhibited or oftered as an allurement tedrawothers 
to any place or purpofe. 

His heart being wholly delighted in deceiving us, we could 
never be warned; but rather one bird caught, ferved foraM 
to bring in more. " Sidney. 

Still as he went he crafty Jlales did lay. 

With cunning trains him to entrap tinwares; 

And privy fpials plac’d in all his way, 

To weet whatcourle he takes, and how he fares. Fa, Su. 

The trumpery in my houfe bring hither. 

For Jlale to catch thefe thieves. " Shakefp. Tmf/f. 

Had he none clfe to make a Jlale but me ? 

I was the chief that rais’d him to the crown, 

And I’ll be chief to bring him down again. Shake/, //.VI. 
A pretence of kindnefs is the univerfal Jlale to all bafe pro¬ 
jects: by this men arc robbed of their fortunes, and women 
of their honour. Government of the Tongue. 

It may be a vizor for the hypocrite, and a Jlale for the am¬ 
bitious. Decay of Piety. 

This cafy fool muft he my Jlalc, fet up 
To catch the people’s eyes: he’s tame an J merciful; 

Him I can manage. Dryden's Don Sekfior, 

2 . In Shakefpeare it feems to fignify a proftitute. 

I fland dilhonour’d, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common Jlale. Sloakefpeare. 

3. [FromJlale, adj.] Urine; old urine. 

4. Old beer; beer fomewhae acidulated. 

5. [Stele, Dutch, a flick.] A handle. 

It hath a longjla/e or handle, with a button at the end for 
one’s hand. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To Stale, v. a. [from the adjeClivc ] To wear out; to 
make old. 

Age cannot wither her, nor cuftom Jlale 
Her infinite variety. ShakrJ'p. Ant. and Cleopatra, 

Were I a common laugher, or did ufe 
To Jlale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new proteftor. Shakefp. Julius C,cfar. 

A barren-fpirited fellow, one that feeds 
On abjcdl orts and imitations; 

Which, out of ufe, and Jlal'd by other men, 

Begin his fafhion. Shakefp. Julius Cafer. 

To Stale, v.n. [from the noun.] To make water. 

Having ty’d his beaft t’ a pale, 

And taken time for both to Jlale. Hudibras. 

Sta'lely. adv. [from fete.] Of old; longtime. 

All your promis’d mountains 
And feas I am fo Jlalely acquainted with. Ben. Jobnfn. 
Sta'leness. n.f. [from Jlalc.] Oldnefs; ftate of being long 
kept; ftate of being corrupted by time. 

The beer and wine, as well within water as above, have 
not been palled; but fomewhat better than bottles of the fame 
drinks and Jlalenefs, kept in a cellar. Bacon’s Nat. Hifory. 

Provided our landlord’s principles were found, we did not 
take any notice of the Jialcnefs of his provifions. Auaijon. 
To STALK, v.n. [yrealcan, Saxon.] 

1. To walk with high and fuperb fteps. It is ufed commonly m 
a fenfe of diflike. 

His monftrous enemy , 

With fturdy fteps came JlalUtfe in his fight. Fairy 
Shall your city call us lord. 

In that behalf which we challeng’d it ? 

Or fhall we give the fignal to our rage, ~ , 

And Jlalk in blood to our pofltffion? Shakefp. A. J*° • 
Unfold th’eternal door: 

You fee before the gate what Jlalking ghoft , 

Commands the guard, what fentries keep the poft. 
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S^ks clofe behind her, like a witch’s fiend 

Preffine to be employ’d. . Dryden's Spantjh Fryar. 

Thev pafs their precious hours in plays and fports, 

’Till death behind cam zJlalking on uxftecn. Dryden. 

With manly mien he Jlalk'd along the ground; 

Kor wanted voice bcly’d, nor vaunting found. Dryden. 

Then Jlalking through the deep 
He fords the ocean, while the topmoft wave 
Scarce reaches up his middle fide. # Addijsn. 

’Tis not toy?^ about, and draw frefh air > 

From time to time. Addtfon s Cato. 

Vexatious thought Hill found my flying mind, 

Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin’d ; 

Haunted my nights, and terrify’d my days ; 1 

Stalk'd through my gardens, and purfu d iny ways, > 

Nor {hut from artful bow’r, nor loft in winding maze. Pn. 3 
Scornful turning from the fliorc 
My haughty ftep, I Jlalk'd the valley o’er. Pope's Odyjfey. 
i To walk behind a ftalking horfe or cover. 

The king afked how far it was to a certain town : they faid 
fix miles. Half an hour after he afked again: one faid fix 
miles and a half. The king alighted out of his coach, and 
crept under the fhoulder of his led horfe: and when fome afked 
his majefty what he meant, I mu 9 cJlalk, faid he; for yonder 
town is ftiy, and flies me. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Stalk, n. f. [from the verb ] 
j. High, proud, wide, and (lately ftep. 

Behind it forth there leape 
An ugly fiend, more foul than difmal day; 

The which with monftrous ft al': behind him ftept, 

And ever as he went due watch upon him kept. Fa. £>uecn. 

Great Milton next, with high and haughty Jlalks, 
Unfetter’d in majeftick numoers walks. Addifon, 

2. [Sfrir, Dutch.] The ftem on which flowers or fruits grow. 

" A Hock-gillyflower, gently tied on a flick, put into a fteep 
glafs full of quickfilver, fo that t' e quickliiver cover it; after 
five days you will find the flower frefh, and the Jlalk harder 
and lefs flexible than it was. Bacon. 

Small flore will ferve, where flore, 

All feafons, ripe for ufe hangs on th ejlalk. Milton. 

That amber attrads not balil is wholly repugnant unto 
truth; for if the leaves thereof, or dried /lalks, be flripped unto 
fmall ftraws, they arife unto amber, wax, and other cledtricks, 
no otlierways than thofe of wheat and rye. Brown. 

Rofes unhid, and ev’ry fragrant fiow’r. 

Flew from their jlalks to ftrew thy nuptial bow’r. Dryden. 

3. The flcm of a quill. 

Viewed with a glafs, they appear made up of little bladders, 
like thofc in the plume or J,talk of a quill. Grew. 

Stal'ki-nghorse. n.f. [Jlalking 2nd horfe.] A horfe either 
real or fictitious by which a fowler fhelters himfclf from the 
fight of the game; a mafk; a pretence. 

Let the counfellor give counfel not for faction but for con¬ 
fidence, forbearing to make the good of the ftate the Jhlking- 
borfe of his private ends. Haktutill on Providence. 

Hypocrify is the devW'sfalkinghorfe, under an affectation of 
fimplicity and religion. L'Ejirangc. 

Sta'lky. adj. [fromJlalk.] Hard like a (talk. 

It grows upon a round ftalk, and at the top bears a great 
folly head. Mortimer. 

STALL, n.f. [peal, Saxon; fal, Dutch; Jlalla, Italian.] 

1. A crib in which an ox is fed, or where any horfe is kept in 
the liable. 

A herd of oxen then he carv’d, with high rais’d heads, 
forg’d all 

Of gold and tin, fi>r colour mixt, and bellowing from their 
fall, 

Rufht to their paftures. Chapman's Iliad. 

Duncan’s horfes, 

Beauteous and fwift, the minions of the race, 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their flails, flung out. 
Contending ’gainft obedience. Sha kef Macbeth. 

Solomon had forty thoufand flails of horfes. 1 Kings iv. 

His fellow fought what lodging ho could find ; 

At laft he found a fall where oxen flood. Dryden. 

A bench or form where any thing is fet to fale. 

Stalls, bulks, windows. 

Arc fmother’d up, leads fill’d, and ridges hors’d 
yVith variable completions; all agreeing 
In earneftnefs to fee him. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

1 hey are nature’s coarfer wares that lie on th cjiall, expofed 
to the tranfient view of every common eye. Glanv. 

Befs Hoy firft found it troublcfomc to bawl. 

And therefore plac’d her cherries on a /.all. Kin*. 

Mow pedlars flails with glitt’ring toys arc laid, 
i he various fairings of the country maid. Gar. 

Harley, the nation’s great fupport, 
returning home one day from court, 

Obferv’d a parfon near Whitehall, 

Chcap’nlng old authors on a fall. Swift. 
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3. [Stall, Swcdifh; Jlal, Armorick ] A fmall houfe or flied in 

* which certain trades are praflifed. 

All thefe together in one heap were thrown, 

Like carcafes of beafts in butcher’s Jlall ; 

And in another corner wide were ftrown 
The antique ruins of the Roman’s fall. Parry Bhuen. 

4. The feat of a dignified clergyman in the choir. 

The pope creates a canon beyond the number limited, and 
commands the chapter to affign unto fuch canon a fall m the 
choir and place in the chapter. Aylsfc's Paragon. 

The dignified clergy, out of mere humility, have called their 
thrones by the names of flails. Warburton. 

To Stall, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To keep in a flail or flable. 

For fuch encheafon, if you go nie. 

Few chimneys reeking you will efpy ; 

The fat ox, that wont ligg in the ftall, 

Is now faft flailed in his crumcnal. Spcnfcr s Pa florals. 
For my part, he keeps me ruftically at home; or, to fpeak 
more properly, flies me here at home unkept: for call you 
that keeping, for a gentleman of my birth, that differs not 
from the flailing of an ox ? Shakefpeare. 

Nifus the foreft pafs’d, 

And Alban plains, from Alba’s name fo call'd, 

Where king Latinus then his oxen flail'd. Dryden. 

2 . [For injlall.] To invefl. 

Long may’ft thou live to wail thy childien’s lofs; 

And fee another as I fee thee now. 

Deck’d in thy rights, as thou art ftall d in mine. Shakefp. 

To Stall, v. n. 

j. To inhabit; to dwell. 

We could not Jlall together in the world. Shakefpeare. 

2 . To kennel. 

Sta'llfed. adj. [fall and fed.] Fed not with grafs but dry 
feed. 

Stalfed oxen, and crammed fowls, arc often difeafed in 
their livers. Arhrthmot on Aliments. 

Sta'ilworn. adj. [Jlall 2nd worn.] Long kept in the flable. 
But it is probably a miftake for flalworth , [j-tapclpjvS, Saxon, 
flout ] 

His ftaUwbrn (Iced the champion flout beftrode. Shakefp. 

Sta'lhon. n.f. [ yfdalwyn „ an old Welch word: the one is 
derived from the other; but which from which 1 cannot cer¬ 
tainly tell Watton. Eflallion , French; tlal! ne, Italian; fal- 
hengft, Dutch. Junius thinks it derived from paslan, to leap.] 
A horfe kept for mares. 

The prefent defedls are breeding without choice of Jlallicnt 
in fhape or fize. Temple . 

If fleet Dragon’s progeny at laft 
Prove jaded, and in frequent matches caft. 

No favour for the Jlaliion we retain. 

And no refptcl for the degen’rate drain. Dryden. 

I will not afk him one of his Egyptians; 

No, let him keep ’em all for Haves and Jlallions. Dryden. 

STAMINA, n. f [Latin.] 

1. The firft principles of anything. 

2. The folids of a human bedy. 

3. [In botany.] Thofe little fine threads or capillamcnts which 
grow up within the flowers of plants, encompaffing round the 
flyle, and on which the apices grow at their extremities. 

Sta'mineous. adj. [Jiamineus, Latin.] 

1. Confifting of threads. 

2. Stamincous flowers. 

Staminfous flowers are fo far imperfe£l as to want thofc 
coloured leaves which are called petala, andconfift only o! the 
ftylus and the {lamina; and fuch plants as do bear thefe ftami- 
neous flowers Ray makes to conftitute a large genus of plants: 
thefe he divides into fuch as, firft, have their fruit or feed to¬ 
tally divided from the flower; and thefe are fuch plants as are 
faid to be of different fexes: the reafon of which is, that from 
the faid feed fome plant fhall arife with flowers and no fruit, 
and others with fruit and no flowers; as hops, hentp, flinging 
nettles. 2. Such as have their fruit only-a little disjointed 
from their flowers ; as the rtcinus, and the hcliotropium tri- 
conon. 3. Such as have their fruit immediately contiguous, 
or adhering to their flower. 4. Such whofe flowers adhere to 
the top or uppermoft of the feed ; as the beta, afarum, and 
alchimilla. 

Sta mmel. n. f Of this word I know not the meaning. 

Reedhood, the firft that doth appear 
Infammel: fcarlet is too dear. Ben. Johrfon. 

ToSTA'MMER. Vi n. [yramcp, a ftammerer, Saxon; Jlame- 
len, Jlameren , to ftammer, Dutch.] To fpeak with unna¬ 
tural hefitation; to utter words with difficulty. 

Sometimes to her news of myfeif to tell 
I go about; but then is all my bell 
Wry words, and ftantm'ring, or elfe doltifh dumb: 

Say then, can this but of enchantment come ? Sidney. 
I would thou could’ft Jlammtr, that thou might’ll pour out 
of thy mouth, as wine comes out of a narrow-mouth’d bottle, 
either too much at once, or none at all. Shakifpeare 
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ten. 


She JIammtrs; oh what grace in lifping lies! 

If (he fays nothing, to be fure (he’s wife. Drydi 

Lagcan juice. 

Which ftammtr 'ing tongues and ftagg’ring feet produce. Dryd. 
Cornelius hoped he would come to Jlammer like De- 
mofthenes. Arbutbn. Mart. Scrib. 

Your hearers would rather you fhould be lefs correCt, than 
perpetually Jlamn.cring, which is one of the worft folecifms 
in rhctorick. Sivi/t. 

S r a'mmerer, n. f. [from Jiammer. ] One who fpeaks with 
hefitation. 

A Jlammerer cannot with moderation hope for the gift of 
tongues, or a peafant to become learned asOrigen. Taylor. 

To STAMP, v. a. [Jlampen , Dutch ; Jlampcr , Danilh.j 

1. To ftrike by prclling the foot haftily downwards. 

If Arcitc thus deplore 
His fuff’rings, Palamon yet fuffers more: 

He frets, he fumes, he flares, he Jlamps the ground; 

The hollow tow’r with clamours rings around. Dryden. 

2. To pound; to beat as in a mortar. 

I took the calf you had made, burnt it with fire, mdjiamped 
and ground it very fmall. Deutr. ix. 21. 

Some apothecaries, upon Jlamping of coloquintida, have 
been put into a great fcouring by the vapour only. Bacon. 

3. [ EJlamper , French j Jiampare , Italian; cjlampar, Spanifti.] 
To imprefs with fome mark or figure. 

Height of place is intended only to Jlamp the endowments 
of a private condition with luftre and authority. South. 

Here fwells the fhelf with Ogilby the great; 

There, / lamp’d with arms, Newcaflle Urines complete. 

Pope. 

4. To fix a mark by impreffing it. 

Out of mere ambition, you have made 
Your holy hat be Jlampt on the king’s coin. Shakefpeare. 
Thefe prodigious conceits in nature fpring out of framing 
abflraCtcd conceptions, inflcad of thofc eafy and primary no¬ 
tions which nature Jlampt alike in all men of common fenfe. 

Digby on Bodies. 

There needs no pofitive law or fanClion of God to Jlamp an 
obliquity upon fuch a difobcdience. South's Sermcns. 

No conllant reafon of this can be given, but from the na¬ 
ture of man’s mind, which hath this notion of a deity born 
with it, and Jlampcd upon it; or is of fuch a frame, that in 
the free ufe of itfeli it will find out God. Tillotjon. 

Though God has given us no innate ideas of himfelf, 
though he has Jlampt no original characters on our minds, 
wherein we may read his being; yet having furniflied us with 
thofe faculties our minds arc endowed with, he hath not left 
himfelf without witnefs. Locke. 

Can they perceive the impreflions from things without, and 
be at the fame time ignorant of thofe characters which nature 
hcrfelf has taken care to ftamp within ? Locke. 

What titles had they had, if nature had not 
Strove hard to thruft the worft deferving firit. 

And Jlamp'd the noble mark of elderfhip 
Upon their bafer metal f Route's Ambitious Stepmother. 

What an upfpeakable happinefs would it be to a man en¬ 
gaged in the purfuit of knowledge, if he had but a power of 
Jlamping his beft fentiments upon his memory in indelible 
characters ? IVatt.s. 

5. To make by impreffing a mark. 

If two penny weight of filver, marked with a certain im- 
preffion, (hall here in England be equivalent to three penny 
weight marked with another impreffion, they will not fail to 
Jlamp pieces of that falhion, and quickly carry away your 
filver. Locke. 

6. To mint; to form; to coin. 

We are baftards all; 

And that molt venerable man, which 

I did call my father, was I know not where 

When I was Jlampt. Shakefp. Cymbelinc. 

To Stamp, v. n. To ftrike the foot fuddenly downward. 

What a fool art thou, 

A ramping fool, to brag, to Jlamp , and fwear, 

Upon my p.irty ! Thou cold-blooded (lave. 

Haft thou not fpoke like thunder on my fide ? Shahjpeare. 
Tiie men fhall howl at the noife of the Jlamping of the hoofs 
of his ftrong horfes. /<.r. xlvii. 3. 

There is fuch an echo among the old ruins and vaults, that, 
if you Jlamp but a little louder than ordinary, you hear the 
found repeated. Addifon s Spectator. 

He cannot be.T th’aftonifhing delight. 

But Harts, exclaims, and Jumps, and raves and dies. Dennis. 
They got to the top, which was flat and even, and Jlamping 
upon it, they found it was hollow. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Stamp, n.f. [ejlampe, French; Jlampa, Italian ] 

1. Any inflrumeut by which a hollow impreffion is made. 

Some other nymphs, with colours faint 
And pencil flow, may Cupid paint. 

And a weak heart in time deftroy: 

She has a Jlamp , and prints the boy. Waller. 
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’Tis gold fo pure. 

It cannot bear the Jlamp without allay. 

2. A mark fet on any thing; impreffion. 

That facred name gives ornament and grace, 

And, like hi a Jlamp, makes bafeft metals pafs: * 

’Twerc folly now a (lately pile to raile. 

To build a playhoufe, while you throw down plays B j 
Ideas are imprinted on the memory; fome by an obiefl f 
feCting the fenfes only; others, that have more than on 
offered themfelves, have yet been little taken notice of' t h* 
mind, intent only on one thing, not fettling the Jlamb’deJ 
into itfelf. 

3. A thing marked or ftamped. 

The mere defpair of furgery he cures; 

Hanging a golden Jlamp about their necks. 

Put on with holy prayers. Shakefp. M a . let}] 

4. A piCture cut in wood or metal; a picture made by impreffion ■ 
a cut; a plate. 

At Venice they put out very' curious Jlamps of the feyeral 
edifices, which are molt famous for their beauty and magni 

ficcnce - Addifon on]toy 

5. A mark fet upon things that pay cuftoms to the government. 

Indeed the paper Jlamp 
Did very much his genius cramp; 

And fince lie could not fpend his fire, 

He now intended to retire. 

6 . A character of reputation, good or bad, fixed upon any 
thing. 

The perfons here reflected upon are of fuch a peculiar 
of impiety, that they feem formed into a kind of diubulical 
fociety for the finding out new experiments in vice Seutlt. 

Where reafon or feripture is expreifed for any opinion, we 
may receive it as of divine authority ; but it is not iholtrcnoth 
of our own perfuafions which can give it that jlamp. Licit. 

7. Authority; currency; value derived from any fuffrage or 
attefiation. 

Of the fame Jlamp is that which is obtruded upon us, that 
an adamant fufpends the attraction of the loadftone. Brown. 

The common people do not judge of vice or virtue by mo¬ 
rality, or the immorality* fo much as by the Jlamp that is fet 
upon’t by men of figure. L’FJImige, 

8. Make; caft; form. 

If fpeaking truth 

In this fine age were not thought flatt’ry* 

Such attribution fhould this Douglas have, 

As not a foldier of this feafon’s Jlamp 
Should go fo general current through the world. Shakefp, 
When one man of an exemplary improbity charges anotisr 
of the fam tjlatnp in a court of jufticc, he lies under the dif- 
advantage of a ftrong fufpicion. L'Ejtran't. 

Let a friend to the government relate to him a matter of 
faCt, he gives him the lye in every look; but if one of his 
ov/nflamp fhould tell him that the king of Sweden would be 
fuddenly at Perth, he hugs himfelf at the good news. AMifsn. 

Sta'mper. n.J. [fromJlamp.] An inftrument of pounding. 
From the ftamping-mill it paffeth through the crazing-mill; 
but of late times they moftly ufe wet Jlampers. Carrot. 

Stan, amongft our forefathers, was the termination of the 
fuperlativc degree: fo Athenian , moft noble; BetJLr., thebe!!; 
Leofflan, the deareil; Diflan, the wifeft; Dtmjlan, the 
higheft. Gibfcns Camden. 

To STANCH, v. a. [ ejlancher , French ; Jlagnare, Italian.] To 
flop blood ; to hinder from running. 

Iron or a ftonc, laid to the neck, doth Jlanch the Heeding 
of the note. Bacon s Natural BiJlorj. 

Of veins of earth medicinal are terra lemnia, teifaifigillata, 
communis, and bolus armenus; whereof terra lemnia is tie 
chief: the virtues of them are for curing of wounds,/®" 1 
ing of blood, and flopping of fluxes and rheums. Bectt. 

Leeches, inwardly taken, faften upon the veins, and otaa 
fion an effufion of blood, which cannot be eafity Jianti.t ■ 

Brotvns Vulgar Emu". 

He fought to hinder fighting, and a (Fay’d 
To Jlanch blood by breathing of the vein. ” r . 1 

To Stanch, v. n. T o flop. . 

A woman touched the hem of his garment, and > 
diately her iffiie Jlanchcd. ^ vul 

Stanch, ad}. [This ferns to come from the verb ] 

1. Sound; fuch as will not run out. lufome 

What we endeavoured in vain may be performed 1 
virtuofo, th2t Ihall have Jlanchtr veifcls, and mure . 

2. Firm; found of principle; trufty; hearty; determine!. ^ 

The flanding absurdity, without the belief o J 
man is reckoned a Jtunch churchman, is that there is 
head club. 

In politicks, I hear, you’re Jlanch, 

Dire&ly bent againft the French. 

Each Jlaunch polemick (tubborn as a rock. 

Each fierce logician (till expelling Locke, p u uith 

Came whip and fpur. Strong; 



Addi )is 

Prior■ 
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3 Strong; not to be broken. 

-5 ‘ ° If I knew 

What hoop would hold tis Jlaunch from edge to edge 
O’ th’ world, 1 would purliie it. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
You will 1 ofe their love: this is to be kept Jlanch, and 
carefully watched. Locke. 

Sta'nchioN. n.f. [ejlan^on, French.] A prop; a fupport. 
SrA'NCHLSSS. adj. [fromJlanch.] Not to be flopped. 

There grows, 

In my moft ill compos'd affection, fuch 
A Jlanchlefs avarice, that, were I king, 

I fhould cut oft’ the nobles for their lands. ShakeJ. Macbeth. 
To STAND, v.n. preterite 1 Jb.od, I have flood, [jtanban, 
Gothick and Saxon; Jlaen, Dutch; flare, Italian; ejlar, 
Spanifh; Jlare , Latin.] 

j. To be upon the feet; not to fit or lie down. 

2. To be not demoliffied or overthrown. 

What will they then ? what but unbuild 
A living temple, built by faith to Jland ? Milton. 

3. To be placed as an edifice. 

This poet’s tomb flood on the other fide of Naples, which 
looks towards Vefuvio. Addifon on Italy. 

4. To remain creCt; not to fall. 

Chariot and charioteer lay overturn’d. 

And Eery foaming fteeds: what flood, recoil’d 
O’crvvcary’d, through the faint fatanick hoft 
Defcnfive fcarce, or with pale fear furpris’d 
Fled ignominious. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

5. To become creCt. 

The rooted fibres rofe, and from the wound 
Black bloody drops diftill’d upon the ground : 

Mute, and amaz’d, my hair with horror flood ; 

Fear fhrunk my fenfes, and congeal’d my blood. Dryden. 

Her hair Jlood up; convulfive rage poffcfs’d 
Her trembling limbs. Dryden's /En. 

6. 'Fo flop; to halt; not to go forward. 

The leaders, having charge from you to Jland, 

Will not go off until they hear you (peak. Shake/. H. VI. 
Sun in Gideon Jland, 

And thou moon in the vale of Ajalon. Milton. 

Mortal, who this forbidden path 
In arms prefum’ft to tread, I charge thee Jland, 

And tell thy name. Dryden's /En. 

7. To be at a ftationary point without progrefs or regreflion. 

J his nation of Spain runs a race (till of empire, when all 
other (tales of Chriflendom Jland at a flay. Bacon. 

Inimcnfc the pow’r, immenfe were the demand; 

Say, at what part of nature will they Jland? Pope. 

8. I o be in a (late of firmnefs, not vacillation. 

Commonwealths by virtue ever Jlood. Davies. 

To ftand or fall, 

I-ree in thine own arbitrement it lies. Milton. 

My mind on its own centre Jlttnds unmov’d. 

And (table as the fabrick of the world, 

Propt on itfelf. Dryden. 

9 - To be in any pofturc of refiftancc or defence. 

Seeing how lothly oppofitc 1 JLtd 
To his unnat’ral purpofe, in fell motion 
With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body. Shakefp. King Lear. 

From enemies hcav’n keep your majefty; 

And when they Jland againft you, may they fall. Shakefp. 
10. To be in a (late of hoftility; to keep the ground. 

f he would prefently yield, Barbarofla promifed to let him 
go free; but if hefliould jland upon his defence, he threatened 
to make him repent his foolilh hardinefs. Knolles. 

i j C & ranted the Jews to gather themfelves together, 
for their life. £/?/,. viii.u! 

w e are often conitramed to Jland alone againft the ftrength 
opinion. brown's Preface to Vulgar Erreurs. 

fJr b / k the , f T r , d they ,hould die ’ if they Jlood upon de- 
1 | N C ' f and by the halter > ^ they fhould yield. Hayward. 

• T?' ,0 yt*M ; not to flv ; not to give way. ) 

* ,o m f ° r 

tbe . wi ’°] e ar f mo " r ^ God, that ye may be ab 7 e to 

againft die wiles of the devil. Eth vi 

jWtot <0rtUneS WCrC PUI in fafcty > whether they 
to it or ran awav. u ,» T / 

1 - Today; not to fly. ^cons Henry \ if. 

,, TV r 7 jdu r: > we* 1 djland the flyers halted a little Clorend 
G- To be placed w.th regard to rank or order. * 

••-eSS'ff’ CTd ' Jed ”’" h thi! q^lity of relaxing, warm 

wi'rHthat’P ( ' u, y enlarge the mind, were°”itTudicd 
, l« 

t o remain in the prelent ftatc. att ' % 

1,rother 1 wiU ear no Hn(h „ hi | e 

Towifl, l ?n . an ‘ l . 1 * tnavcs llioald be fo vain ' U '‘ ' 3 ’ 

heir vile rcfemblancc may remain j 
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AndJland recorded, at their own requeft, 

To future days a libel or a jeft. Dryden. 

15. [Ejlar, S panith.] To be in any particular ftate; to be: em¬ 
phatically expreffed. 

The fea, 

Aw’d by the rod of Mofes fo to ftand. 

Divided. Melton. 

Acoomplfth what your figns forefliow: 

\Jland refign’d, and am prepar’d to go. Dryden s /En. 

He (truck the fnakes, and Jlood again 
New fex’d, and (trait recover’d into man. Addifon. 

They expert to be favoured, mho Jland not poffeffed of any 
one of thofe qualifications that belonged to him. Attcrbury. 

Some middle prices (hew us in what proportion the value of 
their lands Jlood, in regard to thofe of our own country. Arbutb. 

God, who fees all things intuitively, does r.ot want thefe 
helps: he neither Jlands in need of logick norufes it. Baker. 

Perfians and Greeks like turns of nature found. 

And the world’s victor flood fubdu’d by found. P ofe. 

Narrow capacities, imagining the great capable of being dif- 
concerted by little occalions, frame their malignant fables ac¬ 
cordingly, and Jland detected by it, as by an evident mark of 
ignorance. Pope's EJJ'ay on Homer. 

16. Not to become void ; to remain in force. 

God was not ignorant that the judges, whofe fentence in 
matters of controverfy he ordained fhould Jland, oftentimes 
would be deceived. Hooker. 

A thing within my bofom tells me, 

That no conditions of our peace can Jland. Shakef //.IV. 

I will punifh you, that ye may know that my words (hall 
furely Jland againft you for evil. Jer xliv. 29. 

My mercy will I keep for him, and my covenant (hall Jland 
faft with him. Pf. Ixxxix. 28. 

17. To confift; to have its being or effcncc. 

That could not make him that did the fervice perfuft, as 
pertaining to the confcicnce, which Jlotd only in meats and 
drinks. Heb. ix. 10. 

18. To be with refpeZt to terms of a contradh 

The hirelings Jland at a certain wages. Carctu 

19. To have a place. 

If it Jland 

Within the eye of honour, be affured 
My purfe, my perfon, my extremell means, 

Lie all unlock'd to your occafions. Shak. Merch. of Venue. 

My very enemy’s dog. 

Though he had bit me, (hould have Jlood that night 
Againft my fire. Shakefp. "King Lear. 

A philofopher difputed with Adrian the emperor, and did it 
but weakly: one of his friends, that Jlood by, faid, Methinks 
you were not like yourfelf laft day in argument with the em¬ 
peror; I could have anfwered better mylclf. Why, faid the 
philofopher, would you have me contend with him that com¬ 
mands thirty legions ? Bacon. 

This excellent man, who Jlood not upon the advantage- 
ground before, provoked men of all qualities. CtarcncLn. 

Chariots wing’d 

From th' armoury of God, where ftand of old 
Myriads. Milton. 

We make all our addreffes to the promifes, hug and carefs 
them, and in the interim let the commands Jland by ne¬ 
glected. . , Decay of Piety. 

20. To be in any ftate at tbe time prefent. 

Opprcft nature deeps: 

T his reft might yet have balm’d thy broken fenfes, 

Which/LW in hard cure. ' Shak. King Lear. 

So it Jlands ; and this I fear at laft, 

Hume’s knavery will be the dutchefs’ wreck. Shak. H. VI. 
Our company aflembled, I faid. My dear friends, let us 
know ourtelves, and how it Jlande h with us. Bacon. 

Gardiner was made king’s folicitor, and the patent, formerly 
granted to Saint-John, Jlo d revoked. Clarendon. 

Why ftand we longer (hivering under fears ? Milton. 
As things no veJland with us, we have no power to do good 
after that illuftrious manner our Saviour did. Calamy's berm. 

21. To be in a permanent ftate. 

The broil doubtful Ion g/lood. 

As two fpent fwimmers that do cling together, 

And choke their art. Shakefp care. 

I in thy perfevering fhall rejoice. 

And all the bleft ftand faft. Milton. 

22. 1 o be with regard to condition or fortune. 

I Jland in need of one whofe glories mav 
Redeem my crimes, ally me to his fame. Drvdtn. 

23. r I o have any particular refpeCt. 

Here flood he in the dark, his fharp fword out. 

Mumbling of wicked charms, conj ring the moon 
( oJland s aufpicious miftrefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

An utter unfuuablcncfs difobedicncc has to the relation 
which man ncceilanly/Wj in towards his Maker. South. 

24. I o be without aCtion. 

25. To depend ; to reft; to be fupported. 

1 his replyJ/andetb all by conjectures. TVhitgJte. 

2 5 B Fh« 
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42 


44 


45 - 


46. 


50. 


The prefbyterians of the kirk, lefs forward to declare their 
opinion in the former point ,Jland upon the latter only. Sanderf. 

He that will know, mult by the connexion of the proofs 
fee the truth and the ground it fands on. Locke. 

26. To be with regard to (late of mind. 

Stand in awe and fin not: commune with your own heart 

upon your bed, and be {till. Pjul. iv. 4. 

I defire to be prefent, and change my voice, for l Jland in 
doubt of you. Gal. iv. 20. 

27. To fucceed ; to be acquitted; to be fafe. 

Readers, by whofe judgment I would Jland or fall, would 

not be fuch as are acquainted only with the French and Ita¬ 
lian criticks. Addifon s Spectator. 

28. To be with refpeSt to any particular. 

Csefar entreats, 

Not to confider in what cafe thou Jland'ft 
Further than he is Cxfar. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To heav’n I do appeal, 

I have lov’d my king and common-weal; 

As for my wile, I know not how it Jlands. Shah. Henry VI. 

29. To be refolutely of a party. 

Thecaufe mull be prefumed as good on our part as on theirs, 

till it be decided who have Jiood for the truth, and who for er- 
rour. Hooker . 

Shall we found him ? 

I think, he willow/ very ftrong with us. Sbakefpeare. 

Who will rife up or Jland up for me againft the workers of 
iniquity? Pfalm xciv. 16. 

30. To be in the place; to Ire reprefentative. 

Chilon faid, that kings friends and favourites were like cart¬ 
ing counters ; that fometimes Jiood for one, fometimes for ten. 

Bacon. 

I will not trouble myfelf, whether thefe names Jland for 
the fame thing, or really include one another. Locke. 

Their language being fcanty, had no words in it to Jland 
for a thoufand. Locke. 

31. To remain ; to be fixed. 

Watch ye, Jland fart in the faith, quit you like men, be 
flrong. 2 Cor, xv i. 1 3- 

How foon hath thy prediction, fecr bleft! 

Mcafur’d this tranfient world, the race of time, 

Till time Jland fix’d. Milton. 49 

32. To hold a courfe. 

Behold on Latian Ihores a foreign prince! 

From the fame parts of heav’n his navy Jlands , 

To the fame parts on earth his army lands. Dryden. 

Full for the port the Ithacenfians Jland, 

And furl their fails, and ifl'ue on the land. Pope's Odffey. 

33. To have direction towards any local point. 

The wand did not rc&UyJland to the metals, when placed 

under it, or the metalline veins. ' Beyle. 

34.. To offer as a candidate. 

He Jiood to be elected one of the proCtors for the univer- 
f lt y. Sanderfon’s Life. 

35. To place himfelf; to be placed. 

The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words ; and I do know 
A many fools that Jland in better place, 

Garnifh’d like him, that for a trickfy word 
Defy the matter. Sbakejf ease’s Merch. of Venice. 

He was commanded by the duke to Jland afide and expect 
his anfwer. Knolles's Hi/lory of the lurks. 

I Jiood between the Lord and you, to fhew you the Lord’s 
word. _ , . Deuter.v. 5. 

Stand by when he is going. Swift’s Directions to the Butler. 

36. To ftagnate ; not to flow. 

Where Ufcns glides along the lowly lands, 

Or the black water of Pomptinayiaw/r. Drye.cn. 

37. To be with rcfpeSl to chance. 

Yourfelf, renowned prince, then flood as fair 
As any comer I have look’d on, . 

For my affe'aion. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Each thinks he Jlands faireft for the great lot, and that he 
is porteffed of the golden number. Addifon s Spectator. 

He was a gentleman of confiderable praClicc at the bar, an 
flood fair for the firft vacancy on the bench. Rowe. 

38. To remain fatisfied. 

Though Page be a fecurc fool, and Jland fo firmly on his 
wife’s frailty, yet I cannot put off my opinion fo cafily. Sbak. 

39. To be without motion. . ., 

I’ll tell you who time ambles withal, who time gallops wit 1- 

al.—Whom Jlands it ftill withal?—With lawyers in the va- 
cation ; for they fleep between term and term^ and then they 
perceive not how time moves. Sbakefpeare. 

40. To make delay. .- 

They will fufped they (hall make but fmall progrcE, n, 

in the books they read, they rauft Jland to examine and un¬ 
ravel every argument. . Locke. 

Ai. To infift; to dwell with many words, or much pertinacity. 

To Jland upon every point, and be curious in particulars, 
belongeth to the firft author of the ftory. 2 Mac cal/, ii. 3c. 


aeon. 


It is fo plain that it needeth not to be Jlcod upon. B 

To be expofed. 

Have I lived to Jland in the taunt of one that makes fritters 
of Englifb. Sbakefpeare's Merry IVives ofWnAf,, 

43. Toperfift; to perfevere. 

Never Jland in a lie when thou art accufed, but aik pardon 
and make amends. Taylor's Rule of holy LisAnv 

The emperor /landing upon the advantage he had got by the 
feifure of their fleet, obliged them to deliver. Gulliver’s Travels 
Hath the prince a full commiflion. 

To hear, and abfolutely to determine 
Of what conditions we fliall jland upon ? Shah. Henry IV 
To perfift in a claim. 

It remains. 

To gratify his noble fervice, tlut 
Hath thus Jiood for his country. Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus 
To adhere ; to abide. 

Defpair would Jland to the fword. 

To try what friends would do, or fate afford. Dom'd 
To be confident. 

His faithful people, whatfoever they rightly afk, the fame 
fliall they receive, fo far as may jland with the glory of God 
and their own cverlafting good ; unto either of which it is no 
virtuous man’s purpofe to feek any thing prejudicial. Hooker. 

Some inftances of fortune cannot Jiand with fome others • 
but if you defire this, you muft lofe that. 'ladir. 

It Jtood with reafon that they fhould be rewarded liberally 
out of their own labours fince they received pay. Davies. 

Sprightly youth and clofe application will hardly Jland to¬ 
gether. Felton. 

47. To Stand by. To fupport; to defend ; not to defert. 
The afs hoped the dog would Jland by him, if fet upon by 

the wolf. L'Ejlranie. 

If he meet with a repulfc, wc muft throw off the fox’s (kin, 
and put on the lion’s: come, gentlemen, you’ll Jland by me. 

Dry den’s Span!lb Friar. 
Our good works will attend and Jland by us at the hour of 
death. Colony. 

48. To Stand by. To be prefen? without being an aiftor. 

Margaret’s curfe is fall’n upon our heads, 

For Jlanding by when Richard kill’d her fou. Sbaktfpeare. 
To Stand by. Torepofcon; to reft in. 

The world is inclined to Jland by the Arundelian marble. 

Pope’s Effaj or, Horn. 

To Stand for. To propofe one’s felf a candidate, 

IIow many Jlandfor confulfhips ?—three; but’tis thought 
of every one Coriolanus will carry it. Sbaie/peene. 

If they were jealous that Coriolanus had a defign on their 
liberties when he flood for the confullliip, it was but juft that 
they fhould give him a rcpulfc. Dennis. 

51. To Stand for. To maintain; to profefs to fupport. 
Thofe which Jioodfor the prcfhytcry thought their caufe iiaf 
more fympathy with the dilcipline of Scotland, than the hie¬ 
rarchy of England. Bacon. 

Freedom we all Jland for. Ben. Jovo/m. 

To Stand off. To keep at a diftancc. 

Stand off, and let me take my fill of death. Dryden. 
To Stand off. Not to comply. 

Stand no more off. 

Blit give thyfelf unto my lick dufircs. Sbakefpeare. 

To Stand off. To forbear fricndfhip or intimacy. 

Our bloods pour'd altogether 
Would quite confound diftinction ; yetJland off 
In differences fo mighty. Sbekejpeart. 

Such behaviour frights away friendfhip, and makes it Jland 
off in diflike and averfion. Collier of FrierJjbf • 

Though nothing can be more honourable than an acquaint¬ 
ance with God, we Jland off (sons it, and will not be tempt 
to embrace it. Atterlnrj. 

To Stand off. To have relief; to appear protuberant or 


52. 

53 - 


54 - 


ssm 

prominent. , 

Piifturc is beft when it ftandetb off, as if it were can , 
and fculpture is beft when it appeareth fo tender as it |C " tr ° 
painted ; when there is fuch a foftnefs in the limbs, as '* M 
a chifcl had hewed them out of ftonc, but a pencil had 
and ftroaked them in oil. JFottons Arcl.il 

56. To Stand cut. To hold refolulion; to hold upon, 
to yield a point. 

King John hath reconcil’d 
Himfelf to Rome ; his fpiiit is come in. 

That fo /load out againft the holy church 

Pomtinius knows not you, _ ^ 

While you Jland out upon thefe traiterous terms. fief- I’ 
Let not men flatter themfclvcs, that though ey j 
difficult at prefent to combat and /land out a b • P 

dice; yet that old age would do that for them, " 1 

their youth could never find in their hearts to ^^trnves. 


Sbakefptvu 
Ben. l* k - 


in 


felves. 

Scarce can a good natured 
the felicitations of his company, 
lery of his familiars, 


man refufe a compliant 
and Jland out ayainlUnc 

Rogers’s Sermons. 
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To Stand tut. Not to comply; to recede. 

Thou fhalt fee me at Tullus’ face: 

What, art thou ftiff? Jland’ f. out ? 

if t hc ladies will Jland out, let them remember that the jury 

is not all agreed. . ry.<.n. 

fo Stand out. To be prominent or protuberant. _ 

Their eyes Jland out with fatnefs. 1 J - lxxm - / • 

To Stand to. To ply; to perfevere. 

Palinurus, cry’d aloud, 

What gufts of weather from that gath’ring cloud 
My thoughts preface! ere that the tempeft roars, 

Stand to your tackles, mates, and ftrctch your oars. Dryden. 
bo. To Stand to. To remain fixed in a purpofe; to abide 

bv a contra# or aflertion. 

He that will pafs his land, 

As I have mine, may fet his hand 

And heart unto this deed, when he hath read ; 

And make the purchafe fpread 

To both our goods if he to it will /land. Herbert. 

I ftill Jland to it, that this is his fenfe, as will appear from 
the defign of his words. Stillmgfleit. 

Asl have no reafon to Jland to the award of my enemies; 
fo neither dare I truft the partiality of my friends. Dryden. 

61. To Stand under. To undergo; to fuftain. 

If you unite in your complaints. 

And force them with a conftancy, the cardinal 
• Cannot /land under them. Sbakefpeare’s H. VIII. 

62. To Stand up. To arife in order to gain notice. 

When the accufers Jiood up, he brought none accufation of 
fuch things as I fuppofed. Acts xxv. 18. 

63. To Stand up. To make a party. 

When we food up about the corn, he himfelf ftuck not to 
call us the many-headed monfter. Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

64. To Stand upon. To concern ; to intereft. 

Does it not Jiand me now upon ? Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
The king knowing well that it food him upon: by how 
much thc more he had hitherto protraded the time, by fo 
much the fooncr to difpatch with thc rebels. Bacon. 

It /lands me much upon 

T’ enervate this objedion. Hudibras. 

Does it not fund them upon, to examine upon what grounds 
they prefume it to be a revelation from God. Locke. 

65. To Stand upon. To value; to take pride. 

Men /land very much upon the reputation of their under¬ 
loadings, and of all things hate to be accounted fools: the 
beft way to avoid this imputation is to be religious. 7 illotfon. 

We highly efteem and Jland much upon our birth, though 
we derive nothing from our anceftors but our bodies; and it 
is ufcful to improve this advantage, to imitate their good ex¬ 
amples. Ray on the Creation. 

(6. To Stand upon. To infift. 

A rafealiy, yea—forfootli, knave, to bear a gentleman in 
hand, and then fand upon fccurity. Sbakefpeare. 

To Stand. V. a% 

1. To endure; to refift without flying or yielding. 

None durft fand him ; 

Here, there, and every where, enrag’d he flew. Shakcfeare. 
Love food the fiege, and wOu’d not yield his breaft. Dryd. 

Oh ! had bounteous heav’n 
Bellow'd Hippolitus on Ph*dra’s arms, 

So had I food the fhock of angry fate. Smith’s Phad.andHip. 

That not for fame, but virtue’s better end. 

He food the furious foe, the timid friend. 

The damningcritick. Pope. 

2. To await; to abide; to fuffer. 

Bid him dilband the legions, 

Submit his adlions to the publick cenfure, 

kn& fand the judgment of a Roman fenate. Addifon’s Cato. 

3. To keep; to maintain with ground. 

Turning at the length, he food his ground. 

And mifs’d his friend. 

Stand, n. f [from the verb.] 

1. Aflation; a place where one waits Handing. 

I have found you out a fand moft fir, 

Where you may have fuch ’vantage on the duke, 

He (hall not pafs you. Sbakejpeare’s Mcafure J'cr Meafure. 

In this covert will we make a /land. 

Culling the principal of all thc deer. Sbakefpeare. 

Then from his lofty Jland on that high tree, 

Down he alights among thefportful herds. Milton. 

T*he princely hierarch 

In their bright /land there left hi* pow’rs, to feize 
Pofleflion of the garden. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

1 he male bird, whilft the hen is covering her cirgs, gene¬ 
ra,iv takes his Jland upon a neighbouring bough and dfverts 
Her w,th his fongs during her fitting. A del,fan's Spectator. 

1 took my fund upon an eminence which was appointed 
or a general rendezvous of thefe female carriers, to look into 
then fevcral ladings. _ Addifon’s Spectator. 

1 hree perfons entered into a confpiracy to aflalfinatc Timo- 
on> as he was oftenng up his devotions in a certain temple: 


R.zve. 

Suifl. 


Daniel. 


Sbaktfpeare. 


Dryden. 


D r yd: n. 


Dryden. 
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in order to it they took their fcveral Jlands in thc moft con- 
1™, place. M/if.,:. 

When juft as by her Jland Arfaces part, 

The window by defign or chance fell down, 

And to his view expos’d her blulhing beauties. 

The urchin from his privatey/W 
Took aim, and (hot with all his firength. 

2. Rank ; poll ;• ftation. 

Father, fince your fortune did attain 
So high a fand-, I mean not to defeend. 

3. A flop; a halt. 

A race of youthful and unhandled colts 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing 
If any air of mufick touch their ears. 

You fhali perceive them make a mutual Jland ; 

Their favage eyes turn’d to a modeft gaze. - .. Jt ... 

The earl of Northampton followed the horfe fo clolelv, 
that they made a Jland, when he furioully charged and routed 
them. Clarendon. 

Once more the fleeting foul came back, 

T’ infpire the mortal frame, 

And in the body took a d( ubtful fand , 

Hov’ring'like expiring flame. 

That mounts and falls by turns 

At every turn fhe mae a little fand. 

And thruft among the thorns her lily hand 
To draw the role. 

4. Stop; interruption. 

The greateft part of trade is driven by young merchant*, 
upon borrowing at intereft ; fo as, if the ufurer either call in, 
or keep back his money, there will enfue prefently a great 
Jland of trade. Bacon. 

Should this circulation ceafe, the formation of bodies would 
be at an end, and nature at a perfect Jtand. IF'oodward. 

5. The a# of oppofing. 

We are come off 

Like Romans; neither foolifh in our funds. 

Nor cowardly in retire. Sbakefpeare. 

6 . Higheft mark; ftationary point; point from which the next 
motion is regreffive. 

Our foils hut the fame things can wifh and do. 

Vice is at Jland and at the higheft flow: 

Then, fatire, fpread thy fails; take all the winds can blow. 

Dryden. 

In the beginning of fummer the days are at a /land, with 
little variation of length or Ihortnefs; becaufe 'the diurnal 
variation of the fun partakes more of a right line than of a 
fpiral. Dryden. 

The fea, fince the memory of all ages, hath continued at a 
fand, without confiderable variation. Bentley. 

7. A point beyond which one cannot proceeJ. 

Every part of what wc would, 

Muft make a fand at what your highnefs will. Shake/care. 

When fam'd Varelft this little wonder drew. 

Flora vouchfav’d the growing work to view; 
binding the painter’s fcience at a Jland, 

T he goddefs l'natch’d the pencil from his hand : 

And finilhing the piece, (he finding laid. 

Behold one work of mine that ne’er (hall fade. Prior. 

8 . Dfficulcy; perpl xity; embarafl'mcnt; hefiutiort. 

A fool may fo far imitate the mein of a wife man, es at 
firft to put a body to a Jland what to make of him. L’Efrange. 

1 he well-fti p’dchangeling isa man, has a rational foul, tho’ 
it appear not: this is pafl doubt. Make thc ears a little longer, 
then you begin to boggle: make the face yet narrower, and 
then you arc at a Jland. Locke 

9. A frame or table on which veflels arc placed. 

Such fquires are only fit for country towns, 

To ftink of ale, and duft a fand with clowns; 

Who, to be chofen for the land’s protestors, 

1 ope and get drunk before the wif6 eleSlors. Dryden. 

After fupper a jland was bro'ught in, with a brafs vcflel full 
of wine, of which he that pleas’d might drink; but no li- 

^TA U ”NnTp!i rCed V r „ , Dr yden’s Life cf Clcotncnes. 

STANDARD. h. f. [ ejlendart , trench.J 

1. An enfign in war, particularly the enfign of the horfe. 

His armies, in the following day. 

On thofe fair plains their Jlan lards proud difplav. Fairfax. 

Erect the fandard there of ancient night, 

1 ours he the advantage all, mine thc revenge. Milton. 

Behold Camillus loaded home, 
vY ith fandards well redeem’d and foreign foes 


o ercome. 
Dryden. 

Dryden. 


To their common fandard they repair ; 

The nimble horfemen fcour the fields of air. urutci 

’ I , h ‘ !t 1 which is of undoubted authority that 

which is the teft of other things ,f the fame kind * 

7 he g^es thc lie to all difl’enting a. prehenders, 

and proclaims his judgment the fitted intellectual /tandard. 

. Glanz-ille. 


Th? 
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The heavenly motions are more dated than the terreftrial 
models, and are both originals and ftandards. Holder. 

Thefe are our meafures of length, but 1 cannot call them 
Jandard ,; for jlandard meafures mud be certain and fixed. 

Holder on Time. 

When people have brought the qucftion of right and wrong 
to a falfe jlandard, there follows an envious malevolence. 

1 !EJlrange. 

The Romans made thofe times the Jlandard of their wit, 
when they fubdued the world. Sprat. 

From thefe ancient jlandards I defcend to our own hiftori- 
ans. Felton. 

When I fhall propofe the Jlandard whereby I give judg¬ 
ment, any may eafily inform himfelf of the quantity and mea- 
fure of it. Woodward. 

The court which ufed to be the Jlandard of propriety, and 
CurrcCtnefs of fpeech, ever fince continued the worll fchool in 
England for that accomplilhment. Swift. 

Firft follow nature, and your judgment frame, 

By her juft Jlandard which is (till the fame. Pope. 

3. That which has been tried by the proper teft. 

The Englilh tongue, if refined to a certain Jlandard , per¬ 
haps might be fixed for ever. Swift. 

In comely rank call ev’ry merit forth ; 

Imprint on ev’ry aft its Jlandard-v/onh. Prior. 

4. A fettled rate. 

That precife weight and finenefs, by law appropriated to 
the pieces of each denomination, is called the Jlandar d. Locke. 

The device of King Henry VII. was profound in making 
farms of a Jlandard, that is, maintained with fuch a proportion 
of lands as may breed a fubject to live in convenient plenty. 

Bacon. 

A Jandard might be made, under which no horfe fhould be 
ufed for draught: this would enlarge the breed of herfes. Temp. 

By the prefent flandard of the coinage, fixty two (hillings 
is coined out of one pound weight of filver. Arbulonot. 

5. A (landing ftem or tree. 

A Jlandard of a damafk rofe with the root on, was fet up¬ 
right in an earthen pan, full of fair water, half a foot under 
the water, the Jlandard being more than two foot above it. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 
Plant fruit of all forts and pandard , mural, or (hrubs which 
lofe their leaf. Evelyn's Kalender. 

In France part of their gardens is laid out for flowers, 
others for fruits ; fomc Jandards, fomc againft walls. Temple. 
Sta'ndardbearer. n.J. [ pandard and l/ear.] One who 
bears a ftandard or enfign. 

They lhall be as when a Jlandardbearcr fainteth. JJa. x. 18. 
Thefe are the Jlandardbearers in our contending armies, the 
dwarfe and fquires who carry the imprcfTes of the giants or 
knights. Spectator. 

Sta'ndcrop. n. f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Sta'nde L. n. f. [from Jand.] A tree of long (landing. 

The Druinians were nettled to fee the princely Jlandcl of 
their royal oak return with a branch of willows. Howel. 
STAWDER. n.f. [from Jland.] 

1. One who (lands. 

2. A tree that has ftood long. 

The young fpring was pitifully nipt and over-trodden by 
very beads; and alfo the faired Jlanders of all were rooted up 
and caft into the fire. Afchatns Schoolmojler. 

3. Sta'nde r by. One prefent ; a mere fpeftator. 

Explain fome (latute of the land to the Jlanders by. Hooker. 

I would not be a (lander by to hear 
My fovereign miftrefs clouded fo, without 
My prefent vengeance taken. Shakefpcare. 

When a gentleman is difpofed to fwear, it is not for any 
Janders by to curtail his oaths. Sbakejpearc's Cymbclinc. 

The panders by fee clearly this event. 

All parties fay, they’re fure, yet alldifient. Denham. 

The Jlanders by fufpefted her to be a duchcfs.. Addifon. 

Sta'ndekgrass. n.f An herb. Ainfworth. 

Sta'nding. part. adj. [from Jand.] 
x. Settled ; eftablilhed. 

Standing armies have the place of fubjefts, and the govern¬ 
ment depends upon the contented and difeontented humours of 
the foldiers. Temple. 

Laugh’d all the pow’rs who favour tyranny. 

And alt the Ponding army of the (ky. Dryden. 

Money being looked upon as the ponding meafure of other 
commodities, men confider it as a ponding meafure, though 
when it has varied its quantity, it is hot fo. Locke. 

Such a one, by pretending to diftinguifli himfelf from the 
herd, becomes a }landing objeft of raillery. AddiJ'on. 

Thecommo nfanding rules of the gofpel are a more power¬ 
ful means of conviftion than any miracle. Atterbwy. 

Great Jlunding miracle that licav’n afiign d ! 

’Tis only thinking gives this turn of mind. Pope. 

2 . Lading; not tranfitory. 

The landlord had fwclled his body to a prodigious fizc, and 


worked up his complexion to a ponding crimfon by his 

Addifon's FreeS: 

3. Stagnant; not running. 

He turned the wildernefs into a ponding water. PM 

This made their flowing Ihrink ^ C ' u ‘ 

From Janding lake to tripping ebb. pp*-. 

4. Placed on feet. • 

There’s his chamber, 

His jlanding bed and truckle bed. Sbaiefu 

Sta'nding. n J. [from Jland.] * rt ' 

j. Continuance; long poffdlion of an office, character 
place. 

Nothing had been more ealy than to command a natron^ 
a long/Wnnj. ^Dnda 

Although the ancients were of opinion that Egypt was for¬ 
merly fea; yet this tract of land is as old, and of as Ion* a 
Ponding as any upon the continent of Africa. Wooddecri 
I wifli your fortune had enabled you to have continued long¬ 
er in the univerlity, till you were often years /landing. Swift. 
2: Station; place to (land in. J ' 

Such ordnance as lie brought with him, becaufc it was fit¬ 
ter for fcrvicc in field than for battery, did only beat down the 
battlements, and fuch littl z(landings. Knolless Hi/I. of the Turks 
His coming is in (late, I will provide you a good Jlanding to 
fee his entry. p miu 

3. Power to (land. 

I fink in deep mire, where there is no Janding. Pf a ( Ixix. 
4 Rank; condition. 

How this grace • 

Speaks his own Jlanding ? what a mental power 

This eye (hoots forth? how big imagination 

Moves in this lip. Shakefpcare's Timonof Athens. 

5. Competition ; candidateftiip. 

His former Janding for a proftor’s place, and being difap- 
pointed, muft prove much difplcafing. Waitm, 

Sta'ndish. n.f. [jland and dtjh.] A cafe for pen and ink. 

A grubftrect patriot does not write to fecure, but get fume- 
thing: fhould the government be overturned he has nothing 
to lofe but an old /landij h. Adiifn. 

1 bequeath to Dean Swift efq; my large filver Jar.dijh , con¬ 
fiding of a large filver plate, an ink-pot, and a fand-box. Swijt. 
Stang. n.f. [ytseng, Saxon.] A perch. 

Thefe fields were intermingled with woods of half a Jiang, 
and the tailed tree appeared to be feven feet high. Swijl. 
Stank, adj. Weak; worn out. 

Diggon, I am fo ftiff and fo Jank, 

That unneth I may (land any more. 

And how the weftern wind blowcth fore, 

Beating the withered leaf from the tree. Spenfrr, 

Stank. The preterite ok Jink. 

The fifti in the river died, and the river pant. Exsd. vii. 

Sta'nnary. adj. [from jl annum, Latin.] Relating to the 
tinworks. 

A fteward keepeth his court once every three weeks: they 
arc tcimed J armory courts of the Latin Jl annum, and hold plea 
of aftion of debt or trcfpafs about white or black tin. Cornu. 
Sta'nza. n.f. [ Jlanooa , Ital. Jlance, Fr.] A number of lines 
regulaily adjufted to each other; fo much of a poem ascontains 
every variation of meafure or relation of rhyme. Stanza is 
originally a room of a heufe, and came to lignify a lubdivi- 
fion of a poem ; aftaff. 

Horace confines himfelf (Iriftly to one fort of verfe or/lor,za 
in every ode. \ 

In quatrains, the lad line of the flanza is to be confinerw 
in the compofition of the firft. Dryden. 

Before his faertd name flies ev’ry fault, 

And each exalted J/anza teems with thought. ‘* 1 *' 

Staple, n.f. [ e/lape , Fr. (lapel, Dutch ] 

1. A fettled mart; an eftablilhed emporium. 

A Jlaple of romance and l ies, 

Falfe tears, and real perjuries. # . "’fp 

The cuftoms of Alexandria were very great, it having t*- n 
the Japle of the Indian trade. Arbuthncte* Coins. 

'l yre, Alexander the Great facked, and ellabliflung tM 
Japle at Alexandria, made the greatell revolution in 
ever was known. " rbut 

2. I know not the meaning in the following paflage. 

Henry II. granted liberty of coining to certain abmes, 
lowing them one jlaple , and two puncheons at a rate. C 
Staple, adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Settled; cftablifhed in commerce. 

Some Englilh wool, vex’d in a Belgian loom, 

And into cloth of fpungy foftnefs made: 

Did into h ranee or colder Denmark ream, ^ 

To ruin with worl’e ware our (laple trade. ” 

2 . According to the laws of commerce. /-^ 

What needy writer would not folicit to work un e 
matters, who will take off their ware at their own rates, ^ 
trouble not themfelves to examine whether it be Jlaple ^ 

§tap»*' 
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« \’„ls n.f. [papul, Saxon, a prop.] A loop of iron; R 
h' bent and driven in at both ends, 

K I have fecn Japes of doors and nails born Pra, ham. 

The filver ring (he pull’d, the door redos d : 

The bolt, obedient to tiie filkcn cord, ? 

To the Rtonzflaple'i inmoft depth reftor d. 

Secur’d the valves. ^ .. P^sOdyJey. 

STAR, n.f [r= c0 ^i’ a » Saxon; Je: re, Dutch■] 

S One of the luminous bodies that appear in the ncfturnal fkj. 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beech 
Fillop th e Jlars ; 

Murdering impoffilnlity, to make ^ .. 

What cannot be, flight work. Shakefp. Conolanus. 

When an aftronomer ufes the word par in its drift fcnle, it 
is applied only to the fixt Jlars ; but in a large fcnle it includes 

the planets. ‘ aUi ‘ 

Hither the Syracufan’s art tranflates 
Heaven’s form, thccourfeof things and human fates; 

Th’included fpirit ferving they^r deck’d figns. 

The living work in conftant motions winds. Hakewt.l. 

As from a cloud his fulgent head. 

And fliape par bright, appear’d. Milton. 

The pole-ftar. _ , . .... 

Well, if you be not turn’d Turk, there is no more (ailing 
bv th ejlar. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Configuration of the planets fuppofed to influence fortune. 
From forth the fatal loins of thefe two foes, 

A pair of par croft lovers take their life. Shakefpeare. 
We are apt to do amifs, and lay the blame upon our Jlars 
or fortune. ^ EJlrange. 

4. A mark of reference; an aftcrilk. 

Remarks worthy of riper obfervarion, note with a marginal 
Jar. y . M atts ' 

Star of Bethlehem, n.f. [mnithogalum, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are: it hath a lily-flower, compofed of fix 
petals, or leaves ranged circularly, whofe centre is pofleffed by 
the pointal, which afterwards tunis to a roundifli fruit, which 
is divided into three cells, and filled with roundifli feeds: to 
which muft be added, it hath a bulbous or tuberofe root, in 
which it differs from fpiderwort. Aliller. 

Sta'ratple. n.f. A plant. 

It hath an open beli-(hapcd flower, confiding of one leaf, 
and cut into fevcral fegments towards the top; from whofe 
cup arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a globular or 
olive-fliaped foft flefhy fruit, inclofing a ftone of the fame 
(hape. This plant grows in the warmed parts of America, 
where the fruit is eaten by way of defert. It grows to the 
height of thirty or forty feet, and has a ftrait fmooth ftem, re¬ 
gularly befet with branches, which arc adorned with leaves of 
a (hining green colour on their upper Tides, but of a ruffet 
colour underneath : from the fetting on of the footftalks of the 
leaves come out the flowers, which have no great beauty, but 
are fuccecdcd by the fruit, which is about the fizc of a large 
apple, and of the fame fliape. Miller. 

Sta'rboard. n.f. [pteopboiib, Saxon.J Is the right-hand 
fide of the (hip, as larboard is the left. Harris. 

On (hipboard the mariners will not leave their Jar hoard and 
larboard, becaufc fome one accounts it gibrifli. Bramh. 

STARCH, n.f. [f tom Jl arc , Teutonick, ftiff.] A kind of vif- 
' cous matter made of flower or potatoes, with which linen is 
ftifl'cned, and was formerly coloured. 

Has he 

Diflik’d your yellow Jarch, or faid your doublet 
Was not cxaftly Frenchified. Fletcher's jhtccn of Corinth. 

With flarch thin laid on, and the (kin well ftrctched, pre¬ 
pare your ground. Peacham on Di awing. 

7 0 Starch, v. a. [from the noun.] To ftiffen with ftarch. 
Her goodly countenance I’ve Sfeen 
Set off with kerchief JlarJ/d and pinners clean. Gay. 
Sr a'rchamber, n.f. [cam:*a ftellata , Latin.] A kind of 
criminal court of equity. Now abolifhed. 

I’ll make a ftwchamber matter of it: if he were twenty fir 
John Falftaifs, he (hall not abufe Robert Shallow, efq; Shakef. 
Sta rched adj. [from parch.] 

1- Stiffened with ftarch. 

2- Stiff; prccife; formal. 

Does the Gofpel-any where preferibe a parched fqueezed 
countenance, a ililf formal gait, or a Angularity of man- 

c_ Swift. 

flarch^’ n ’ J ' ^ fr ° m ° ne whofe tradc » to 

Sta'rchlv. adv. [from par t ».) Stiffly; prcciftly. 

TcTstadI 83, f!“reh ] Sti'ffnels; precifcnefs. 

° M AUE. v. n. [ycapinn, Saxon; fterren , Dutch 1 
i. l o look with fixed eyes; to look with wonder, impudence, 
confidence, ftupidity, or horrour. * 5 

Her modeft eyes, abafhed to behold 
So many gazers, as on her do pare. 

Upon the lowly ground affixed are. Spenftr 

1 pw jiaring eyes, fparkling with fervent fire, ^ 
,,,, u gly (hapes, did nigh the man difmay, 

*.har, were it not for (hame, he would rctir 


Fa. £>1 


ucen: 
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Look not big, nor pare nor fret : 

I will be maftcr of what is mme own. SIj,. -jfreari. 

They were never fatisfied with flaring upon their mafts, 
fails, cables, ropes, and tacklings. Abbot. 

I hear 

The tread of many feet fleering this way; 

Perhaps my enemies, who come to pan 

At my affliction, and perhaps t’ ir.fult. Milton s Agonijtes. 

A fatyr that comes paring front the woods, 

Muft not at firft (peak like an orator. IVallcr. 

And while he fares around with (lupid eyes. 

His brows with berries and.his temples dies. Dryden. 

What do’ft thou make a (hipboard 
Ait thou of Bethlem’s noble college tree r 
Star in paring mad, that thou (hould’ft tempt the tear DryJ. 

Struggling, and wildly paring on the ikies 
With fcarce recover’d fight. Dryden s .r.n. 

Trembling the mifereant ftood ; 

Etc par'd and roll’d his haggard eyes around. Dryden. 

Break out in crackling flames to ftiun thy fnare. 

Or hifs a dragon, or a tyger pare. Dryden s Virgil ; 

Why do’ft thou not 
Try the virtue of that gorgon face, 

T0 pare me into ftatuc ? Dryden. 

1 was unluckily prevented by the prefence of a bear, which, 
as I approached with my prefent, threw his eyes in my way, 
and furred me out of my refolution. Add'tfon's Guardian » 

The wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon the (houlder, 
and pared him in the face with fo bewitching a grin, that the 
whiftlcr relaxed his fibres. Addifon. 

Narciifa 

Has paid a tradefman once, to make him fare. P ope. 

Gods! lhall the ravifher difplay your hair. 

While the fops envy and the ladies fare. Pope. 

T brough nature and through art (he rang’d. 

And gracefully her fubjeft chang’d: 

In vain ; her hearers had no (hare 

In all (he fpoke, except to fare. Swift. 

2. To Stare in the face. To be undeniably evident. 

Is it poffible for people, without fcruple to offend againft 
the law, which they carry about them in indelible characters, 
and that fares them in theface, whilft they arc breaking it ? Locke. 

3. To (land out. 

Takeoff all thefaring draws and jaggs in the hive, and 
make them fmooth. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Stare, n.f [ from the verb. ] 

1. Fixed look. 

The balls of his broad eyes roll’d in his head. 

And glar’d betwixt a yellow and a red: 

He look’d a lion with a gloomy Jlare , 

And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. Dryden. 

2 [Sturnus, Latin.] Starling. A bird. 

Sta'rer. n.J. [frem Jlare.] One who looks with fixed eyes. 
One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of (lupid Jarcrs, and of loud huzza’s. Pope. 

Sta'rfish. n.f. [ Jiar and fp>.] A filh branching out into 
fcveral point. 

This has a ray of one fpecies of Englilh Jcrffh. TVoodw. 

Starga'zer. n.J. [Jar and gaze.] An aftronomer, or aftro- 
loger. In contempt. 

Let the aftrologers, the Jar gazers, and the monthly progno- 
fticators, (land up and fave thee. Jf. xlviifij. 

A Jargazer, in the height of his celeftial obfervations, 
(tumbled into a ditch. L'EJlrange. 

Sta'rhawk. n.f. [aftur, Latin.] A fort of hawk. AinJw. 
STARK, adj. [prepc, j-rjiac, Saxon; Jlerck, Dutch.] 

1. Stiff; ftrong; rugged. 

His heavy head devoid of careful cark, 

Whofe fenfes all were ftraight henunied and Jar 1 .. Fa. Vu. 

Many a nobleman lies Jlark and ftiff 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. Shakef. H. IV. 

The North is not fo park and cold. Ben. Johnfon. 

So foon as this fpring is become park enough, it breaks'the 
cafe in two, and flings the feed. ' Derham’s P/jyfoo-Theology . 

2. Deep; full. J 

Confider the Jark fecurity 
The commonwealth is in now ; the whole fcr.atc 
Sleepy, and dreaming no fuch violent blow. Ben. Johnfon. 

3. Mere ; (imple ; plain ; grok. J 

f o \.wxe\ park fools, and fubjefls fit 
For fport of boys, and rabble wit. Hudibras 

He pronounces the citation Jlark nonfenfe. Collier. 

Stark, adv. Is ufed to intend or augment the fignification of a 
word : upark rnad, mad in the higheft degree. It is now 
little tiled but in low language. 

Then are the bell but Jlark naught; for open fufpecling 
others, comes of fecret condemning themfelves. Sidney 

I he fruitful-headed bcafr, amaz'd ‘ 

At flafhing beams of that fun-(bLm (Iddd 
Became (lark blind, and all his fenfes doz’d. 

That down he tumbled. Sfr'- 

Men and women co Park naked. Abbs 

2S C ' He 
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He is fiark mad, who ever fays 
That he hath been in love an hour. Dome. 

Thcife feditious, that feemed moderate before, became 
defperate, and thofe who were defperate feemed fiark mad ; 
whence tumults, confufed hollowings and howlings. Hayui. 

Who, by the moft cogent arguments, will difrobc him- 
felf at once of all his old opinions, and turn himfelf out fiark 
naked in quell of new notions ? Locke. 

In came fquire South, all drcfTed up in feathers and ribbons, 
fiark flaring mad, brandifhing his fword. Arbathnot. 

Starkly, adv. [from fiark.} Stiffly, ftrongly. 

As faft lock’d up in deep as guiltlefs labour. 

When it lies fiarkly in the traveller’s bones. Shakefpeare. 
Sta'rless. adj. [from fiar.~\ Having no light of liars. 

A boundieis continent, 

Dark, waftc, and wild, under die frown of night, 

Starlefs expos’d. Milton's ParadiJe Left, b. iii. 

Cato might give them furlo’s for another world ; 

But we, like fentries, are oblig’d to Hand 
In fiarlefs nights, and wait th’ appointed hour. Dryden. 
Sta'rlight. ti.fi. [fiar and light ] Luftre of the liars. 

Now they never meet in grove or green. 

By fountain clear or fpangled Jlarlight Ihccn. Shakcfpeai e. 
Norwalk by moon, 

Or glittering fiarlight, without thee is fwcet. Aluton. 

They danc’d by fiarlight and the friendly moon. Drydcn. 
Sta'rlight. adj. Lighted by the liars. 

Owls, that mark the fetting fun, declare 
A fiarlight evening and a morning fair. Drydeiis Virg. 
Sta'rlike. adj. [fiar and like.] 

1. Stellated ; having various points refembling a liar in lullre. 

Nightlbadc-tree rifes with a wooden Hem, green-leaved, 
and has fiarlike flowers. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2 . Bright; illuftrious. 

The having turned many to righteoufnefs lhall confer a fiar¬ 
like and immortal brightnefs. Boyle s Seraphick Love. 

Thefe reafons mov’d her fiarlike hulband’s heart; 

But Hill he held his purpofe to depart. Dryden. 

Sta'rling. n.fi. [ycxplinj, Saxon.] A fmall fingingbird. 

I will have a fiarling taught to fpeak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, 

To keep his anger dill in motion. Shah Henry IV. 

Sta'ktavf.d. adj. [fiar and pave.] Studded with dars. 

In progrefs through the road of hoax’njlarpav'd. Mitton. 
Sta'rproof. adj. [fiar and proof.] Impervious to fiarlight. 
Under the lhady roof 
Of branching elm /larproofi. 

Star-read. n.fi. [fiar and read.] Doctrine of 
ailronomv. 

Sta'rrf.d. adj. [from fiar.] 

1. Influenced by the liars with refpeft to fortune. 

My third comfort, 

Starr'd moft unluckily, is from my breaft 

Hal’d out to murder. Sbakrfip. Winter'sTule. 

2. Decorated with liars. 

That fiarr'd Ethiop queen, that ftrove 
To fet her beauty’s praife above 
The fea-nymphs. 

He furious hurl’d againft the ground 
His feeptre jlarr'd with golden ftuds around. 

Sta'rry. adj. [from fiar ] 
t. Decorated with liars. 

Daphne wond’ring mounts on high, 

Above the clouds, above the /larry Iky 1 

2. Conlifting of liars; ftellar. 

Such is his will, that paints 
The earth with colours frclh, 

The darkeft Ikies with llore 
Of Harry lights. 

Heav’n and earth’s compacted frame, 

And flowing waters, and the fiarry flame. 

And both tire radiant lights, one common foul 
Infpircs and tccds, and animates the whole. 

3. Refembling liars. ,, . c , , T „ n 

Tears had dimrn’d the luflre of her Harry eyes. Shak. Illufl. 
Starring, adj. [fitllam, Latin; ham fiar.] Shining with 
lit liar light; blazing with fparkling light. 

Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
Of jlarring comets that look kingdoms dead. Crafiaur. 
Sta'rshoot. n.fi. [ftar’ani Jhoot.\ An em.ffion from a liar. 

I have lcen a good quantity of that jelly, by the vulgar ca e 
a flarjhoot, as if it remained upon the extinction of a railing 

liar. Bo > le ' 

To START, v.v. [fiartzen, German.] 

1. To feel a Hidden' and involuntary twitch or motion ol tlie 
animal frame, on the apprchcnfion of danger. 

Starting is an apprchcnfion of the thing feared, and in t rat 
kind it is a motion of Ihtinking; and likewife an inquifition, 
in the beginning, what the matter Ihould be, and in that kind 
it is a motion o£ ere. lion, and therefore, when a man would 
Itffcn fuddenly to any thing, he fiarteth ; for they/ar/r»? is an 
erection ol the fpirits to attend. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 


Milton. 
the ftars; 
Spe-fir. 


Milton. 

Pope. 


Pope. 


Spenfir. 


Dryden. 
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A fliape appear’d 

^Sending to look on me: I Jiurtei back; 

It fiarted back. 

I Jlart as from feme dreadfal dream, 




Drug's Span.:f r)ar 


And olten afk myfclf if yet awake 
As his doubts decline. 

He dreads juft vengeance, and he fiarts at fin. Dr dr ' 

H cfiarts at every new appearance, and is always waking, a 
folicitous for fear of a furprizc. Collier on Covet ff, - 

2. To rife fuddenly. 

Charm’d by thefe firings, trees /larsing from the ground 
Have follow’d with delight the powerful found. Rofionmios 
They fiarling up beheld the heavy fight. Drvhn 

The niind often works in 1'earch of fome hidden i(U’ 
though foinetimes they Jiart up tu our minds of their our 
accord. L.du 

Might Dryden biefs once more our eyes, 

New Blackmores and new Milbuurns mult arife; 

Nay, fhould great Homer lift his awful head, 

Zoilus again would fiart up from the dead. p.. ( 

3. To move with Hidden quicknefs. 

The flowers, call’d out of their beds. 

Start and laife up their drowfy heads. Chav eland. 

A fpirit Ht to fiart into an empire; 

And look the world to law. Dryden s Clemons. 

She at the fummons roll’d her eyes around. 

And fnatch’d the fiar ting ferpems from the ground. P 0 ^_ 

4. To (brink; to winch. 

What trick, what fiarting hole, can’ft thou find out to hide 
thee from this open fhame ? Shakefp. Henry IV. 

With tryal fire touch me his finger end; 

If he be chafte, the flame will back defeend. 

And turn him to no pain ; but if ho Jlart, 

It is the flelh of a corrupted heart. ShakeJpeare. 

5. To deviate. 

The lords and gentlemen take all the meanefl fort upon 
themfelves; for they arc befl: able to bring them in, whenfo- 
ever any of them fiarteth out. Spersfier on Ireland. 

I rank him with the prodigies of fame. 

With things which fiart from nature's common rules, 
With bearded infants, and with teeming mules. Creech. 
Keep your foul to the work when ready to fiart afide, un- 
lefs you will be a Have to every wild imagination. Walts. 

6. To fet out from the barrier at a race. 

It feems to be rather a terminus a quo than a true principle, 
as the fiarting poft is none of the horfe’s legs. By!/. 

Should fome god tell me, that I fhould be born 
And cry again, his offer I fhould fcorn; 

Afham’d, when I have ended well my race, 

To be led back to my firfl fiarting place. Dewar.. 

When from the goal they fiart. 

The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 

Rufli to the race. Dryden's Virg. Getrg. 

The clangor of the trumpet gives the fign; 

At once they fiart, advancing in a line. 

7. To fet out on any purfuit. 

Fair courfe of paffion, where two lovers fiart, 

And run together, heart flill yokt with heart. 

People, when they have made themlelvcs wearv, fet up 
their reft upon the very fpot where they fiartei. L'Efirange. 

When two fiart into the world together, he that is diKW” 
behind, unlefs his mind proves generous, will be difpkaw 
with the other. 

To Start, v. a. 

1. To alarm; to diflurb fuddenly. 

Dircnefs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, 

Cannot once fiart me. ' Shakefpmt. 

Being full of fupper and diftemp’ring draughts, 

Upon malicious bravery do’ft thou come ,,, 

To ftmt my quiet. ’ 1 - 

The very print of a fox-foot would ha vc fiarted yc. L p 

2 . To make to fiart or fly haftily from a biding place. 

The blood more flirs , 

To rouzc a lion than to fiart a hare. kbakejfe, 

I fiarted from its vernal bow’r ’ p 

The rifing game, and chac’d from flow'r to flow r. / • 

3. To bring into motion; to produce to view or notice; 1 
duce unexpectedly. 

Conjure with ’em! , , 

Brutus vf\h fiart a fpirit as foon as Ca far. 1 - fJc hiicr 
It was unadvifcdly done, when I was enforcing e 
defign, to Jta>t and follow another of Ids moment* - T js 
Infignificant cavils may he fiarted againft every 
not capable of mathematical demonftratton. ' ^ 

1 f engaged in cenve,ration upnn 
people Jcve to fiart in difeourfe. _ J J 

4. Todifcover; to bring within purfuit. 

The fenfual men agree in purfuit of every 
Hart - 


Dryden. 

Waller. 
fet up 


pleafure they can 
r Tempt. 


To put fuddenlv out of place. . , c j av itle - 

One, by a (J in wreltling, .be 
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e,,n T n. f. [from the verb.] 

A motion of terrour; a fudden twitch or con t raft ion of the 

’■ frame from fear or alarm. 

Thefe flaws and fiarts would well become 


Shaft e[p tare. 
Dryden. 


2 ; 


A woman’s ftory at a Winter’s fire, 

Authoriz’d by her grandam. < 

The fright awaken’d Arcite with a fiart ; 

Anainft his bofom bounc’d his heaving heart. 

A fudden roufing to adlion ; excitement. 

How much had I to do to calm his rage ! 

Now fear I this will give it Jlart again. Shake/. Hamlet. 
Sallv; vehement eruption ; fudden cffulion. 

Thou art like enough, through vaflal fear, 
flafe inclination, and the jlart of fpleen, 

To fight againft me under Percy’s pay. Shaftfpeare. 

Several fiarts of fancy off-hand, look well enough; but 
in them to the tell, and there is nothing in 'em. L'Ejtrange. 

"Are they not only to difguife our paflions. 

To fet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 

To check the Jlart s and Tallies of the foul l Adds forts Cato. 
We were well enough pleafed with this jlart of thought. Add. 
Sudden fit; intermitted adlion. 

Methought her eyes had croft her tongue; 


bri 


Shakefp, 


care. 


Ben. yohnfon. 


Add/. Cato. 


S T A 

known affections to the king’s fervicc, from which it was not 
poflible to remove or jlart e him. Carendon. 

Wilmot had more fcruples from religion to Jlartte him, and 
would not have attained his end by any grols aCt ol wicked- 
nefs. Clarendon. 

Such whifp’ring wak’d her, but with fiartltd eye % 

On Adam. Milton. 

To hear the lark begin his flight. 

And finging jlartle the dull night 
From his watch-tower in the Ikies, 

’Till the dappled dawn doth rife. Milton. 

Tlie fuppofition that angels aflumc bodies needs not ftartse 
fince fome of the moll ancient and moft learned fathers 


us 


L'cke. 


For (he did fpeak in ftarts dillracledly. 

Thy forms arc ftudied arts. 

Thy fubtile ways be narrow {traits; 

Thy curtefy but fudden fiarts ; 

And what thou call’d thy gifts are baits. 

Nature does nothing by fiarts and leaps, or in a hurry 5 but 
all tier motions are gradual. L’Ejirange. 

An ambiguous expreflion, a little chagrin, or a Jlart of 
paffion, is not enough to take leave upon. Collier. 

jj. A (Tick fpring or motion. 

it firings, the more they are wound up and ftrained, and 
thereby give a more quick fiart back, the more treble is the 
found; and the flacker they are, or lefs wound up, the bafer is 
the found. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

Both caufc the firing to give a quicker fiart. Bacon. 

How could water make thofe vifible fiarts upon freezing, 
but by fome fubtile freezing principle which as fuddenly Ihoots 
into it. Gfew's Cojrnol. Sac. 

6. Firft emiflion from the barrier; a<ft of fetting out. 

You Hand like greyhounds in the flips. 

Straining upon the fiart. Shakefp. Henry V. 

All leapt to chariot. 

And every man then for th efiart call in his proper lot. Chap. 
If a man deal with another upon conditions, the fiart of 
firfl: performance is all. Bacon. 

7. To get the Start. To begin before another; to obtain ad¬ 
vantage over another. 

Get the fiart of the majeftick world. Shake/. Jul. Ctef. 
All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be laid afleep, un- 
der pretence of arbitrement, and the other party, during that 
time, dodi cauteloufly get the Jlart and advantage at common 
law, yet the pretorian court will fet back ail things in fiatu 
quo prises. Bacon's IVar with Spain. 

Doubtlefs fome ether heart 
Will get the fiart ; 

And, flopping in before, 

W ill take pofTeflion of the facred (lore 

Of hidden fweets. Crnjhaw. 

Fre the knight could do his part. 

The fquire had got fo much the fiart, 

H’ had to the lady done his errand. 

And told her all his tricks aforehand. Hudibras. 

She might have forfaken him, if he had not get the fiart of 
ter - Dryden's Ain Dedication. 

The reafon why the mathematicks and mechanick arts have 
fo much got the fiart in growth of other fcicncrs, may be rc- 
fulved into this, that their progrefs hath not been retarded by 
that reverential awe of former difeoverers. Glanvil/e. 

The French year has got the fiart of ours more in the works 
Of nature than the new ftile. Addifon. 

Sta rter. n.f. [from fiart.] One that Ihrinks from his 
purpofe. 

Stand to it boldly, and take quarter. 

To let thee fee I am no Jlart er. Hudibras. 

rA Rt 1 N g L y. „dv. [from fiarting.] By fudden fits; with 
frequent interm ifiion. 

Why do you fpeak fo fiartihgly and rafh. Shak. Othello 

fi T,'To Oirinlc; to move on 

feeling a fudden imprefiion of alarm or terrour. 

1 ho jlart Hug ftecd was feiz’d with fudden fright 

And bounding o’er the pommel call the kniglu. ’ Dryden 

Why Ihrinks the foul J 

Back on herfelf, and fiartlcs at deflruftion ? 

My frighted thoughts run back, 

Tn fiartle into madnefs at the found. Addifan's Cato 

fcfcoTY’ 7 ° ^ “> “■“*> - 

*uaoen terrour, (urprife, or alarm. 

f hey would find occafions enough, upon the account of his 


feemed to believe that they had bodies. 

Inceft ! Oh name it not! 

The very mention lhakes my inmoft foul: 

The gods are Jlurtled in their peaceful manftans. 

And nature lickens at the Ihocking f»und. Smith. 

flis books had been folemnly burnt at Rome as heretical: 
fome people, he found, were fiartled at it; fo he was forced 
boldly to make reprifals, to buoy up their courage. Alter bury. 
Now the leaf 

Inceffant ruftles, from the mournful grove 
Oft ftartlmg fuch as ftudious walk below. 

And (lowly circles through the waving air. Thomfon. 

Sta'rtle. n.f. [from the verb.] Sudden alarm; {hock; lud- 
den imprefiion of terrour. 

After having recovered from my firft Jlartle, I was very well 
pleafed at the accident. Sp,dialer. 

Sta'rtup. n.f. [Jlart and up.] One that comes fuddenly into 
notice. 

That young fiar tup hath all the glory of my overthrow. Sh. 
To STARVE, t/.«. [pcapyan, Saxon; fierven, Dutch, to die.] 

1. To perilh ; to be deftroyed. Obfoletc. 

To her came mefiage of the murderment. 

Wherein her guiltlefs friends Ihould hopelcfs Jlarvt. Fairfax. 

2. To perilh with hunger. It lias with or for before the caufe, 
of lefs properly. 

Were the pains of honeft induftry, and of fiarving with 
hunger and cold, fet before us, no body would doubt which 
to enufe. Locke. 

An animal that fiarves of hunger, dies feverilh and deli¬ 
rious. Arbutlmt. 

3. To be killed with cold. 

Have I feen the naked ftarve for cold. 

While avarice my charity controli’d ? Sandys. 

4. To fuffer extreme poverty. 

Sometimes virtue J'tarves while vice is fed : 

What then ! Is the reward of virtue bread ? Pope. 

5. To be deftroyed with cold. 

Had the feeds of the pepper-plant been born from Java to 
thefe northern countries, they mull have ftarved for want of 
fun. IVoodward's Natural Jrlijlory. 

To Starve, v. a. 

1. To kill with hunger. 

I cannot blame bis coufin king. 

That wilh’d him on the barren mountains ftarv'd. Shakefp. 

Hunger and thirft, or guns and fwords. 

Give the fame death in different word»: 

I o pulh this argument no further, 

T o ftarve a man in law is murthcr. Prior. 

It they had died through falling, when meat was at hand, 
they would have been guilty of Jtarving themfelves. Pote. 

2. To fubdue by famine." 

Thy defires 

Are wolfifti, bloody, ftarv'd, and ravenous. Shakcfpeare. 

He would have worn her out by (low degrees. 

As men by fading Jtarve th’ untam’d difeafe. Dryden. 

Attalus endeavoured to ftarve Italy, by flopping their con- 
voy ol provifions from Africa. As but Jr not an Coins. 

3. To kill with cold. 

b rom beds of raging fire to ftarve in ice 
Their foft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix’d, and frozen round. Aliiton's Par. Loft. 

4. To deprive of force or vigour. 

I he powers of their minds arc ftarved by difufe, and have 
loft that reach and ftrength which nature fitted them to re- 

c c " ve - Locke. 

oi a rveling. «. f. [from ftarve.] An animal thin and weak 
for want of nourifliment. 

If I hang, I’ll make a fat pair of gallows;’ for olJ fir John 
hangs with me, and he’s no fiarveling. Shaeej eaie. 

Now thy alms is giv’n, the letter’s read ; -j 

The body rifen again, the which was dead; C 

And thy poor fiarveling bountifully fed. Dtnru. j 

The fat ones would be making {port with the lean, and 


calling them ftarvelings. 

The thronging clufters thin 
By kind avulfion; elle the jiarv ling brood. 
Void of fufficient fullenanee, will yield 
A fiender Autumn. 


L’ Eft range. 


Philps. 

Four 
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Poor ftarvel'tng bard, how (mail thy gains! 

How unproportion’d to thy pains ! Swif. 

Sta'rwort. n.f [ after, Latin.] See Elecampane. 

It hath a fibrous root: the leaves for the molt part intirc, 
and placed alternately on the branches: the (talks are branched; 
the flowers radiated, fpecious, and have a fcaly cup: the feeds 
are inclofed in a downy fubftance. Miller. 

Sia'tary. adj. [ from Jtatus, Latin.] Fixed; fettled. 

The fet and fiatary times of pairing of nails, and cutting 
of hair, is but the continuation of ancient fuperftition. Brawn. 
STATE, n.f. [ /tutus , Latin.] 

i. Condition; circumftances of nature or fortune. 

I do not 


8 T A 


Such cheerful modefty, fuch humblest/, 
Moves certain love. 


Infer as if I thought my filter's ftate 
Secure. 


Milton. 


Wdltr. 


Relate what Latium was. 

Declare the paft and prefent ftate of things. Drydens /En. 

Like the papifts is your poets ftate. 

Poor and difarm’d. Pep?. 

2 . Modification of anything. 

Keep the ftate of the queftion in your eye. Beyle. 

3. Stationary point; crifis; height; point from which the next 
movement is regreflion. 

The deer that enduretb the womb but eight months, and is 
compleat at fix years, cannot live much more than thirty, as 
having palled two general motions; that is, its beginning and 
increafe; and having but two more to run through, that is, its 
ftate and declination. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Tumours have their feveral degrees and times; as begin¬ 
ning, augment, ftate, and declination: Tvifeman. 

4. [Eftat, French.] Eftatc ; figniory ; pofleflion. 

Strong was their plot, 

Their ftaies far off, and they of wary wit. Daniel. 

5. The community ; thepublick; the commonwealth. 

If any thing more than your fport 
Did move your greatnef?, and this noble ftate, 

To call on him, he hopes it is no other 
But for your health fake. Sbakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
A fate's anger 

Should not take knowledge either of fools or women. 

Ben. ‘fohnforit Catiline. 

I hear her talk of ftate matters and the fenate. Ben. Johnf 
What he got by fortune. 

It was the ftate that now mull make his right. Daniel. 
The ftate hath given you licence to ftav on land for the fpace 
of fix weeks. Bacon. 

It is better the kingdom fhould be in good eftate, with par¬ 
ticular lofs to many of the people, than that all the people 
fhould be well, and the ftate of the kingdom altogether 
loll. Hayward. 

It is a bad exchange to wound a man’s own confcience, 
thereby to falve ftate fores. King Charles. 

For you we flay’d, as did the Grecian ftate 
’Till Alexander came. Waller. 

Since they all live by begging, it were better for the ftate 
to keep them. Graunt. 

Thefe arc the realms of unrelenting fate; 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules th ejtate: 

He hears and judges. Drydens/En. 

6. Hence fingleJlatc in Shakefpcare for individuality. 

My thought, whofe murther yet is but fantaflical. 

Shakes fo my fmglefate of man, that function 
Is fmother’d in furmife. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

j. A republick ; a government not monarchical. 

They feared nothing from a ftate fo narrow in compafs of 
land, and fo weak, that the flrength of their armies has ever 
been made up of foreign troops. ■ Temple. 

8 . Rank ; condition ; quality. 

Fair dame, I am not to you known. 

Though in your Jlate of honour I am perfect. Shakefp. 
High ftate the bed is where misfortune lies. Fairfax. 

9. Solemn pomp; appearance of greatnefs. 

When in triumphant ftate the Britifh mufc, 

True to hcrfclf, fhall barb’rous aid refufe. Rofcomm-.n. 

There kings receiv’d the marks of fov’rcign pow’r: 

In ftate the monarchs march’d, the liCtors bore ^ 

The awful axes and the rods before. Drydens /En. 

Let my attendants wait: I’ll be alone. 

Where lead of ftate, where moll of love is fhown. Dry den. 
To appear in their robes would be a troublefome piece of 

ftate. J ColUer ' 

At home furrounded by a fieryilc crowd. 

Prompt to abufe, and in detraction loud; 

Abroad begirt with men, and fwords, and fpears, _ 
His very ftate acknowledging his fears. Prior. 

1 c. Dignity; grandeur. .. 

She inftrntfcd him how he fhould keep fate, and yet with 

a modcfl fenfe of his misfortunes. 

Bacon’s Henry \ IF 

The fwan rows her ftate with oary feet. Milton. 

He was flaid, and in his gait t 

Prefijrv’d a grave majeftick ftate. Butler. 


Milton. 


Can this imperious lord forget to reign. 

Quit all his ftate, defeend, and ferve again. Pope's Stati■ 

11. A feat of dignity. 

This chair fhall be mvftate, this dagger my fteptre a- 1 
this cufhion my crown. “ Shatef Henry IV 

As fire affedted not the grandeur of a ftate with a canopv 
fhe thought there was no offence in an elbow-chair. Ar -aC 
The brain was her ftudy, the heart her ftate room. Arif 

12. A canopy ; a covering of dignity. 

Over the chair is a ftate made round of ivv, fomewhat 
whiter than ours; and the Jta:e is curioufly wrought with 
filver and filk. 6 ^dcn. 

His high throne, under ftate 
Of richcft texture fpread, at th’ upper end 
Was plac’d. Milton's Paradift If. 

13. A perfon of high rank. Obfolete. 

She is a dutchels, a great ftate. Lalsnicr 

14. The principal perfons in the government. 

'I'he bold defign 

Pleas’d highly thofe infernal fates. 

15. Joined w'ith another word it fignifies publick. 

I am no courtier, nor verfed in /fate-affairs: my life hath 

rather been contemplative than aCtivc. Bacon, 

Council! What’s that ? a pack of bearded (laves, 

The feavengers that fwcep fates nufanccs. 

And are themfelvcs the greateft. Dryden's CIetner-.es. 

I am accufcd of reflecting upon great ftatis-foVts. Swift. 
To State, v. a. \conftater, French.] 

1. To fettle; to regulate. 

This is fo fated a rule, that all cafuifts prefs it in all cafes 
of damage. Decay of Piety 

This is to ftate accounts, and looks more like merchandize 
than friendfhip. Colli,r of Friendfiip. 

He is capable of corruption who receives more than what 
is the fated and unquestioned fee of his office. Addijist. 

2 . To reprefent in all the circumftances of modification. 

Many other inconveniences arc confequcnt to this jtatleg of 
this queftion ; and particularly that, by thofe which thus Jhite 
it, there hath never yet been afligned any definite number of 
fundamentals. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Its prefent ftate ftateth it to he what it now is. Bale. 
Were our cafe Jtated to any lober heathen, he would never 
guefs why they who acknowledge the needfity of prayer, and 
confefs the fame God, may not alk in the fame form. 

Decay of Piety, 

To fate it fairly, imitation is the moft advantageous way 
for a tranflator to (hew himfelf, but the greateft wrong which 
can be done to the memory of the dead. Dryden. 

I pretended not fully to fate, much lefs demonftrate, the 
truth contained in the text. Atittbury, 

Sta'teliness. n.f. [from ftately.] 

1. Grandeur; majeftick appearance; auguft manner; dignity. 

We may colleCt the excellency of the underflanding then by 
the glorious remainders of it now, and guefs at th eftatelnufs 
of the building by the magnificence of its ruins. South. 
For ftatclinejs and majefiy what is comparable to a horfe f 

Mores Antidote agoinjt Albtijm. 

2 . Appearance of pride; affeCted dignity. 

She hated fiatelinefs ; but wifely knew 
What juft regard was to her title due. Bcttcrtir.. 

Sta'tely. adj. (from ftate.'] 

1. Auguft ; grand ; lofty ; elevated 5 majeftick; magnificent. 

A Jtatelier pyramid to her I’ll rear, 

Than Rhodope’s or Memphis’ ever was. Shahs Ben. *• 
Thefe regions have abundance of high cedars, and of ier 
ftately trees carting a (hade. Raleigh's Plijtory of the Irtr ■ 
Truth, like a Jtately dome, will not (hew hcrfelt at tneft^ 
vifit. 

He many a walk travers’d 
Of ftateliejt covert, cedar, pine, or palm. 

2. Elevated in mien or fentiment. . 

He maintains majefty in the midftof plainnefs, ami \y 
without ambition, which is the vice of Lucan. n 

Sta'tely. adv. [from the adjeCtive.] Majcfticallv. 

Ye that Jtately tread or lowly creep. 

Statesman, n.f [ftate and man.] 

1. A politician ; one verfed in the arts of government. 

It looks grave enough „ , , , v h ;„. 

To feema fatefman. Bon. Johnjcns , 

The corruption of a poet is the generation 01 J^ 
man. 

2. One employed in publick affairs. 

If fuch aCtions may have paffage free, Oth/b. 

Bond-flaves and pagans (hall our ftate, men be. * ipc* 

It is a weaknefs which attends high and low, • J ' ^ 
who holds the helm, as well as the peafant ^^ 

A Britifh minifter muft cxpcCt to fee manv lri ( c ^. e / fc:l d. 
whom he cannot gratify, fince, to ufe the plira.e o» 
mart, the pafturc is not large enough. 


Stuih. 

Milter.. 

. is ftotdy 
Drydcn. 
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Here Britain’s ftatefmen oft the fall forcJoorh 
or foreign tyrants, an ! *..f nymphs at home. • 

Jt.WWoIaV. ■<■/. [ft «0 MiL «««»•] A woman who 
" meddles with publick affairs. In contempt. 

How fhe was in debt, and where (he meant 
To raife frefli turns: (he’s a great Jtattjwimtn ! B. Jchvjo.t. 
Several objcCts may innocently be ridiculed, as the paflions 

Si a'tical- j adj. [from the noun ] Relating to the fcience 

STA A man ic;gh=th C (lrfxii.nds lefs in the height of Winter, 
according to experience, and the ftatick aphonfms of ant- 

Br own's Vulgar Err ours. 

If one by a fatical engine could regulate his in'cnfible per¬ 
foration, he might often, by reftoring of that, forefee, pre¬ 
vent, or fhorten a fit of the gout. Arbutknot ets l set. 

Sta'ticks. n.f [coZsw ; fatigue, Fr.] The Ic.cnce which 
conflders the weight of bodies. ...... 

'1 his is a catholick rule of jtatseks, that if any body be bulk 
for bulk heavier than a fluid, it will fink to the bottom; and if 
lighter, it will float upon it, having part extant, and part im- 
merfed, as that fo much of the fluid as is equal in bu k to the 
immerfed part be equal in gravity to the whole. Bentley. 

STATION, n.f [Jlation, French ; jtaiio, Latin.] 

1. The act of (landing. . 

Their manner was to (land at prayer, whereupon their 
meetir.gs^unto that purpofe on thofe days had the names of 
fictions given them. Hooker. 

2. A ftate of reft. 

All progreffion is performed by drawing on or impelling 
forward feme part which was before in Jtation or at quiet, 
where there are no joints. Bs own’s Vu’gar Errours. 

3. A place where any one is placed. 

In fatten like the hcralJ, Mercury, 

New-liglucd on a heav’n-kilfing hill. Shakefp. Timon. 

The feditious remained within their ftalion, which, by rea- 
fon of the nallinefs of the beaftly multitude, might more fitly 
be termed a kennel than a camp. Hayward. 

The planets in their fatim lift’ning ftood. Minors. 

To fingl ejiations now what years belong. 

With planets join’d, they claim another long. Creech. 

4. Port afligned ; office. 

Michael in either hand leads them out of Pnradife, the fiery 
ferpent waving behind them, and the chcrubims taking their 
flat ions to guard the place. Milton. 

5. Situation; pofition. 

The fig and date, why love they to remain 
In middle Jtation and an even plain ; 

While in the lower mar(h the gourd is found. 

And while the hill with olive-fhadc is crown’d? Prior. 

6. Employment; office. 

No member of a political body fo mean, but it may be 
ufei’ul in fomc fiat ion or other. L' Eft range. 

They believe that the common fize of human underftand- 
ing is fitted to Ionic Jtation or other. SwiJ’t. 

Whether thofe who are leaders of a party arrive at that 
Jtation more by a fort of inftinCt, or influence of the ftars, than 
by the pofleflion of any great abilities, may be a point of much 
difputc. Swift. 

7. Character; ftate. 

Far the greater part have kept their fation. Milton. 

8. Rank ; condition of life. 

lean be contented with an bumbler fiction in the temple of 
virtue, than to be fet on the pinnacle. Dryden. 

To Sta'tion. v. a. [from the noun ] To place in a certain 
port, rank, or place. 

Stationary, adj. [fro mftati-n.] Fixed; not progreffive. 
The fame harmony and fiationary confticution, as it hap¬ 
pened in many fpecies, fodoili it fall out in individuals Brown. 

Bet ween the defeent ami afeent, where the image fccnied 
fiationary, I (lopped the prifm, and fixed it in that poiture, that 
it fnould be moved no more. Hewton’s Opt. 

Sta' tioner. n.f, [from fta.ion ] 

•. A bookfeller. 

Some modern tragedies are beautiful on the ftage, and yet 
Tryphon the Jlati oner complains they arc leldom alkcd for in 
his (hop. _ Dryden. 

With authors, fiat toners obey’d the call; 

Glory and gain th’ induftrious tribe provoke. 

And gentle dulocfs ever loves a joke. Pope’s Dunciad. 

A feller of paper. 

ST nm I jT’ [ fro:n /^] A rtatefman; a politician; one 
‘killed in government. 

I once did hold it, as our fiatifts do, 

A bafenefs to write fair; and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

1 do believe, 

Stats ft though I am none, nor like to be, 

'I hat this (hall prove a war. Shakef Gymbciine. 

l heir orators theu then extoll’ft, as thofe 
The top of eloquence, jtatijts indeed, 

And lovers of their country. Milton's Paradift Reg. 


STA 

Sta'tuahy. if [Jla'Mairr, French; from fie,™, Latin.] 

x The art of carving images or reprcfcntations u. Itie. 

The northern nations, that overwhelmed it by their num¬ 
bers, were too barbarous to prefervethe remains of lcanvnu nu»ic 
carefully than they did thofe of architecture zndfatuar . 7 imp (c. 

o. One that pradtiles ot profefies die art of makin : 

On other occafions the JUtuarics took their fubjeds from 

1 How (hall any man, who hath a genius for hiftory, under¬ 
take fuch a work with fpirit and chcaifulnefs, when he co.-iii- 
ders that he wi 1 be read with pleasure but a very few y ars. 
T his is like employing an excellent ftatuary to work upon 

mouldering (lone. . . 1 

Sr A TUB. n.f. [Hoiue, Fr. fiatua, Latin-] An image; a fond 

reprefentation of any living being. 

The princefs heard of her mother’s fiattt.% a piece many 
years in doing, and now newly perform d by that rare Italian 

. Liter. Shakejp. li inter s Tale. 

They fpake not a word ; 

But like dumb fiotuer, or unbreathing (tones. 

Star’d each on other. Sbakefptr.re s Rt.ha,d it . 

Architects propounded unto Alexander to cut the mountain 
Athos into the form of a ftatue, which in his right hand (hould 
hold a town capable of containing ten thoufand men, and in 
his left a veffcl to receive all the water that flowed from the 
mountain. IVilkinds Math. A fat ick. 

A ftatue of Polydetus, called the rule, deferves that name 
for having fo pcrfcCl an agreement in all its parts, that it is 
not poflible to find a fault in it. Dryden s Dyfrefnoy . 

To Sta' i Ue. v. a. [from the noun ] T 0 place as a ftatue. 

Thou (halt be worlhipp'd, kils’d, lov'd and ador’d ; 

And were there fenfe in his idolatry, 

My fubftance (hould be jtatfied in thy (lead. SkakifpeaXe. 

Sta'ture. n.f. [future, 1 ‘ r. ftatura, Latin.] The height of 
any animal. 

What ftature we attain at feven years we home tunes double, 
moft times come (hort of at one and twenty. Brown. 

A creature who might creCt 
His fature, and upright with front ferene 
Govern the reft. Milton. 

Foreign men of mighty ftature came. Dyden. 

Thy left but duft, thy future but a fpan ; 

A moment thy duration, foolilh man ! Prior. 

We have certain demonftration from Egyptian mummies; 
and Roman urns and rings, and meafures and edifices, and 
many other antiquities, that human ftature has notdiminifhed 
for above two thoufand years. Bentley's Sermons. 

Sta' i utabi e. adj. [from Jlatute.] According to lftatute. 

I met with one who was three inches above five fecr, the 
fa'utable mcafure of that club. fddijsrfs Guardian. 

Sta'tutf. n.f. [Jtatsst, F’rcnch ; fatutssm, Latin.] A law ; 
an cdi£t of the lcgiilaiure. 

Not only the common law, but alfo the fatutes and aCts of 
parliament were fpecially intended for its benefit. Spe/sfet . 

Blood hath been (lied. 

Ere human (latute purg’d the gen’ral weal. Shakefpcare. 
There was nJlatute againft vagabonds; wherein m>te the 
diflike the parliament had of goaling them as chargeable and 
pefterous. Bacon. 

Know the fatutes of heaven and laws of eternity, thofe 
immutable rules of juft ice. Tills fan’s Se: metis. 

U queen, indulg’d by favour of the gods. 

To build a town, with /iatutes to reftrain 

The wild inhabitant beneath thy reign. Dryden's AEneid. 

To Stave, v.a. In the plural faves. [from flaf '.] 

1. 'Fo break in pieces ; ufed originally of barrels made of final! 
parts or Haves. 

If irreverent exprdfion, or a thought too wanton are crept 
into my verfes, let them be Jlav'd or forfeited iike contra¬ 
banded goods. Dryden. 

2. To pu(h off as with a ftaff. 9 

How can they cfcapc the contagion of the writings, whom 
the virulency of the calumnies have not famed off, from rcad- 
ing- Ben. 'Johrsfon. 

The condition of a fervant faves him off to a diftan.ee ; but 
the gofpel fpeaks nothing but allurement, attraction, and in¬ 
vitation. South' s Sermons. 

3. To pour out by breaking the calk. 

I he feared diforders that might cnfuc thereof have been an 
occafion that divers times all the wine in the city hath been 

fifffd. Sandy s's Travels. 

4. To furnilh with rundlesor (laves. 

This was the (hameful end of Aloyfus Grittus, Solyman’s 
deputy in Hungary; who climbing too faft up the evil /laved 
ladder of ambition, fuddenly fell, and never role more. Knolles. 

To Stave, v. n. To fight with (laves. 

Equal (hame and envy ftirr’d 
I’ th’ enemy, that one (hou’d beard 
So many warriours, and fo (lout, 

As he had done, and fay’d it out. Hudibras. 

To St ave and Tail. v. a. I o part dogs by interpofing a ftaff, 
and by pulling the tail. 

2 5 D The 
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The conquering foe they foon affail’d, , 

Firft Trulla fliv’d, and Ctrdon tail’d. Plulibrtis. 

Staves, n.f. '1 he plural of Jlaff. 

All in ftrange manner arm’d, 

Some ruflick knives, fome ftaves in fire warmed. Fairy Qu. 
They tie teafils up in bundles or ft ernes. Mortimer’s Hu/band. 
Sta'vesacre. n.f. Larkfpur. A plant. 

To STAY. v. n. [Jlacn , Dutch.] 

1. To continue in a place; to forbear departure. 

Macbeth, we Jlay upon your leifurc. Shakejprere s Matbtth. 

If file do bid me pack. I’ll give her thanks. 

As though lhe bid me Jiay by her a week. Shakefpeare. 
Would yc tarry for them till they were grown ? would ye 
Jlay for them from having hufbands ? Ruth i. i y. 

Not after rcfurredlion fhall lie Jlay 
Longer on earth than certain times t’appear. Milton. 

He did ordain that as many might depart as would ; but as 
many as would Jlay fhould have very good means to live from 
the (late. • Bacon. 

They flocked in fuch multitudes, that they not only flayed 
for their refort, but difeharged divers. Hayward. 

Th’ injur’d fea, which from her wonted place, 

To gain fome acres, avarice did force. 

If the new banks neglected once decay. 

No longer will from her old channel Jlay. Waller. 

Stay, I command you, Jlay and hear me fir ft. Dryden. 
Nor muft he Jlay at home, bccaufc he mufl lie back again 
by one and twenty. The father cannot ft as any longer. Locke. 

Every plant has its atmofpherc, which hath various effects 
on thofe who Jlay near them. Atbiiiheot on Aliments. 

Servants fent on mefiages jlay out longer than the meffage 
requires. Swift. 

2 . To continue in a ftate. 

The flames augment, and Jlay 
At their full height, then languifh to decay. Dryden. 

3. To wait; to attend. 

I'll tell thee my whole device 

When I am in my coach, which flays for us. Shakefpeare. 

We for his royal prefence only Jlay 
To end the rites. Dryden. 

I flay for Turnus, whofc devoted head 
Is owing to the living and the dead ; 

My fon and I expeft it from his hand. Dryden. 

4. To flop; to ftand Hill. 

When flic lift pour out her larger fpright, 

She would command the hafty fun to Jlay, 

Or backward turn his courfe. Fairy Queen. 

Perkin Warbcck, finding that when matters once go down 
the hill, they Jlay not without a new force, rcfolvtd to try 
fome exploit upon England. Bacon. 

Satan 

Throws his fteep flight in many an airy wheel, 

Nor fay'd, till on Niphates’ top he lights. Milton. 

5. To dwell; to be long. 

Nor will I Jlay 

On Amphix, or what deaths he dealt that day. Dryden. 
I muft Jlay a little on one action, which preferred the re¬ 
lief of others to the confidtration of vourfelf. Dryden. 

6. To reft confidently. 

Becaufc ye truft in oppreflion, and Jlay thereon, this fhall 
be as a breach ready to fall. Ja.xxx. 12. 

They call themfelves of the holy city, and Jlay thcmfclves 
upon God. ’ If a. xlviii. 2. 

To Stay. v. a. 

1. To flop; to vvithold ; to reprefs. 

All that may Jlay their minds from thinking that true which 
they heartily wifh were falfc, but cannot think it fo without 
fome fcruple. Hooker. 

The Syrens fang to allure them into danger; but Orpheus 
fang fo well that he / laid them. Raleigh's Hjlofy of the World. 
*■ He took nothing but a bit of bread to Jlay his ftomach. Locke. 
To Jlay thefc hidden gufts of paflion 
That hurry you from reafon, reft allur'd 
The fecrct of your love lives with me only. Rowe. 

Stay her ftomach with thefc half hundred plays, till I can 
procure her a romance big enough to fatisfy her great foul with 
adventures. Pope. 

Why ceafc wc then the wrath of heaven to Jlay ? 

Be humbled all. Pope. 

2. To delay; to ofaftrud* ; to binder from progreflion. 

The joyous time will not be flay’d 
Unlefs fhe do him by the forelock take. Spcvfer. 

Your fhips are ft aid at Venice. Shakefpeare. 

Unto the ihorc, with tears, with fighs, with moan, 
They him condufi ; curfing the bounds that//<vy 
Their willing fleet, that would have further gone. Darnel. 

I will bring thee where no fhadow flays 
Thy coming, and thy foft embraces. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 
I was willing to Jlay my reader on an argument that appears 
to me new. Locke. 
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3. To keep from departure. 

Il as a prjfoner 1 were here, you might 
Have then ir.fifted on a conqueror’s right. 

And Jlay d me here. ( 

4. [ Eflayer, French.] To prop; to fupport; to hold ' 

On tins determination wc mightourfdves without t 
thcr proceeding herein. ,. ,ur * 

Aartn and Hur flayed up his hands, the one on ih e ffJln' 
and the other on the other. £ x .y x .5 ™ e 

Sallows and reeds for vineyards uftful found ' XVU ' 12 ' 
To Jlay thy vines. 5 n . 

Stay. n.f. [cjlaye, French.] Dr l den - 

1. Continuance in a place ; forbearance of departure. 

Determine, 

Or for her flay or going; the affair cries haftc. Shaiefbcor 
Should judges make a longer Jlay in a place than ufually thw 
do; a day more in a county would be a very good addition. 

Her long with ardent look his eye purfu’d, 

Delighted ! but defined more her Jlay. ’ gj-j v 

The Thracian youth invades 
Orpheus returning from th’ Elyfian fliades, 

Embrace the hero, and his Jlay implore. Waller 

So long a flay will make 

The jealous king ful'pcS we have been plotting. Denha* 
What pleaftire hop’ft thou in my Jlay, 

When I’m conftrain’d and wifh myfelf away ?• Dr dm 
When the wine fparkies, 

Make hafte, and leave thy bulinels and thy care, 

No mortal int'reft can be worth thy Jlay. Dndtn 

2. Stand ; cefl’ation of progreflion. 

Bones, after full growth, continue ata Jlay, teeth Hand at 
a Jlay, except their wearing. 2 Kn 

Affairs of ftate feemed rather to ftand at a Jlay, than to ad¬ 
vance or decline. Heyward. 

Made of fpherc-metal, never to decay, 

Until his revolution was at Jlay. Mlttn. 

Almighty crowd ! thou fhortcn’ft all difputc; 

Nor faith nor reafon make thee at a Jlay, 

Thou leap’ft o’er all. ' Dryden't Mtdel. 

3. A flop; an obftruclion; a hindrance from progreis. 

His fell heart thought long that little way, 

Griev’d with each flep, tormented with each fay. Fairfax. 

4. Reft. aint; prudence; caution. 

Many juft and temperate provifos, well (hewed and fore¬ 
tokened the wifdom, Jlay and moderation of the king. Ban:. 
W ith prudent Jlay he long deferr’d 
T lie rough contention. PUlifs. 

5. A fixed ftate. 

Who have before, or fhall write after thee, 

Their works though toughly laboured will be 
Like infancy or age to man s firm Jlay, 

Or early and late twilights to mid-day. Demi. 

Alas, what Jlay is there in human ftate! 

And who canfhun inevitable fate ? Drydn. 

6. A prop ; a fupport. 

Obedience of creatures unto the law of nature is th tfay 
of the whole world. Hoikcr. 

What furety of the world, what hope, what fay, 

Fhat this was oncp a king, and now is clay. Shaitjpun. 
My only ftrength, and Jlay ! forlorn of thee, 

Whither fhall I betake me?—where fubfift? Mihtn- 
Trees ferve as fo many flays for their vines, which hang 
like garlands from tree to tree. Addfon's Remarks on ltd}- 

7. Tackling. [See Stays ] 

With fays and cordage laft he rig’d afhip. 

And roll’d on leavers, launch’d her in the deep. Pop’ 
8- [In the plural.] Boddice. 

No ftubborn f ays her yielding fhape embrace. 
q. Steadinefs of conduct. 

Sta'yfd. part. adj. [from fay.] 

1. Fixed; fettled; ferious; not volatile. 

For her fon, 

In her own hand the crown fhe kept in (lore, 

Till riper years he taught, and ftrongery/^y. Fa. Juan- 
Whatfoever is above thefc proceeded) ot fhortnefs of me¬ 
mory, or of want of a fayed and equal attention. Batin. 
He was well fated, and in his gate 
Preferv’d a grave majeflick ftate. ‘ 1 “ r i l \ 

A Jlayed man and wife are fcldom fo indolent as not to 
confolation in each other. ‘ ’ 

2. Stopped. 

Sta'yEM.Y. adv. [from fayed.] Compofedly; gravely, p 
dcntly; foberly; calmly; judicioufly. 

Sla'yedness. n.f. [fromJ/ayed.] 

1. Solidity; weight. , . j 

When fubftantialncfs combincth with deligatlu nc s, * 
currantnefs w\thflayednefs, how can the language loun 0 
than moft full of fweetnefs. Camden sRt™ 

2. Com- 
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STE 

5 Compofure; prudence; gravity ; judidotifuTs. 

Sta'ver. n. f. [from fay.] One who flops, holds or fupports. 
May Jove, the guardian of the enpito), 

He, the great flayer of our troops in rout. 

Fulfil your hopes and animate the cohorts. A Philips. 
Sta'ylace. n.f [Jlay and lace.] A lace with which wom-n 
fallen their boddice. 

A flay’ace from England fhould become a topick for cenlure 
atvifits. Swift. 

Stays, n.f Without fingular. 

1. Boddice; a kind of fliff waiftcoat made of whalebone, worn 

by ladies. y in 

2. Ropes in a fhip to keep the maft from falling aft. All mafts, 

topmafts, and flagftaves have Jlay<, except the fpritfail topmaft : 
the mainmaft, foremaft, with the mafts belonging to them, 
have alfo back flays, which help to keep the maft from pitch¬ 
ing forward or overboard. Liams. 

They were come upon the fays, when one of the Tailors 
deferred a galley. Sidney. 

3. Any fupport; any thing that keeps another extended. 

Weavers llretch your fays upon the weft. Dryden. 

STEAD, n.f. []*teb, Saxon.] 

1. Place. Obfolete. 

Fly therefore, fly this fezrfu]/lead anon, 

Left thy fool hardize work thy fad confufion. Fairy Qitecn. 
They nigh approached to the fcad 
Where as thole maremaids dwelt. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 

The term of life is limited, 

Ne may a man prolong nor fhorten it; 

The loldier may not move from watchful fcad. 

Nor leave his ftand until his captain bed. Fairy Queen. 
7. Room; place which another had or might have. 

If we had fimply taken them clean away, or elfe removed 
them, fo as to place in their fcad others, we had done worfe. 

Hooker. 

There fell down many flain, and they dwelt in their Jleads 
until the captivity. 1 Chron. v. 22. 

Nor do the hold’ll attempts bring forth 
Events ftill equal to their worth ; 

But fometimes fail, and in their fcad 

Fortune and cowardice fuccced. Butler. 

Jealoufy then fir’d his foul. 

And his face kindled like a burning coal; 

Now cold defpair’fucceeding in her Jlead, 

To livid palenefs turns the glowing red. Dryden. 

3. tfe; help. To fiand in /lead ; to be of great ufc; to help ; to 
advantage. 

A compleat man hath fome parts, whereof the want could 
riot deprive him of his effence ; yet to have them fandetb him 
in lingular f tad, in refpedl of fpecial ufes. Hooker. 

He makes his underflanding the warehoufe of lumber ra- 
tner than a repofitory of truth, which will Jlaml him in Jlead 
when he has occafion for it. • Locke. 

1 lie fmallcll a£t of charity fhall Jland us in great Jlead. 

_ Attcrbury’s Sermons. 

4. I he frame of a bed. 

The genial bed. 

Sallow the feet, the borders and the fed. Dryden. 

Stead, fed, being in the name of a place that is diftant from 
any river, comes from the Saxon free, piye, a place; but if 
it be upon a river or harbour, it is to be derived from rratSe, 
a fhorc or ftation for fhips. Gibfons Camden. 

Jo Stead, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To help; to advantage; to fuppoi t; to aflift. A word fome- 
what obfolete. 

Ye are neither in (kill, nor ability of power greatly to 

. . &L,. 

it nothing [leads us 

To cl.iJe hi m from our eves. Shakefpeare. 

xxn't l arments « linnens, fluffs, and necefTaries, 

Which, fince have fended much. Shakefpeare's TempeJ. 
Madam, fo it jlead you I will write. Shakeftcare. 

Can you fo fead me 

As bring me to the fight of Ifabella. Shakefpeare. 

2 To finu f T dl T aid and counfel much may fead me. Rowe. 
tr 11 ^ e P ,a ce of another. Obfolete. 

noinr ftal! advifethis Wf °nged maid to fead up your ap- 
pointment, and go in your place. Shakefpeare 

5. EaTfast. adj. [fead and fajl.] JP ' 

J- J'aft in place; firm; fixed. 

Such was this giant’s fail, that feem’d to (hake 
\ h{% l Ied f<i/i globe ofcarth, as it for fear did quake. F. 

liM - * «"-«*• pWn. V^, 3 

2- Conflant; rcfolute. ' S ‘ aU 0 f IreIand - 

I hope her ftubborn heart to bend. 

And that it then more Jledfafl will endure. Stenfer 

d SSf povcrt >’• ^m-ji 


was 


unto 


Him tmfedfaf in the faith. 


Ecclui. xxii. 23. 
1 Pet. v. g. 


STE 

What form of death could him affright. 

Who unconcern’d, with Jledfjl fight 
Coti’d view the furges mounting deep. 

And monftersrolling in the deep? Dry.’sH. 

Steadfastly, adv. [from fledfajt.] Firmly; conftantly. 
God’s omnifcience jLadJ'ajlly grafps the grcatdl and mod 
flippery uncertainties. South's Sermons. 

In general, fledfafly believe that whatever God hath re¬ 
vealed is infallibly true. Wake’s P repara tin for De.... 

Steadfastness, n.f. [fromflea.fajt.] 

1. immutability; fixednefs. 

So hard thefc heavenly beauties beenfir’d, 

As things divine, leaft paflions do imprefs. 

The more of flcadfaft minds to be admir’d. 

The more they flayed be on JledfaJlnef. Spenfer. 

2. Firmnefs; conftancy; refolution, 

SteaD’ily. adv. [from Jleudy.] 

1. Without tottering; without lhaking. 

Sin has a tendency to bring men under evils, unlefs hin¬ 
dered by fome accident which no man can Jlead;iy build upon. 

South's Sermons. 

2. Without variation or irregularity. 

So feadily docs fickle fortune fleer 
Th’ obedient orb that it fhould never err. Blackmortk 

Steadiness, n.f. [from fleady. ] 

1. State of being not tottering nor eafily fh«ken. 

2. Firmnefs; conftancy. 

John got the better of his cholerick temper, and wrought 
himfclf up to a great Jleadinefs of mind, to purfue his interoft 
through all impediments. Arbuthnot. 

3. Confiilent unvaried condudl. 

Steadinefs is a point of prudence as well as of courage. L'Eft. 
A friend is ufeful to form an undertaking, and fecure jieaai- 
nefs of condudl. Collier <f Fnendjhip. 

SteaDy. adj. [prasbij, Saxon.J 

1. Firm; fixed; not tottering. 

I heir feet Jleady, their hands diligent, their eyes watchful, 
and their hearts refolute. Sidru >. 

He fails ’tween worlds and worlds with fleady wing. Mill. 
Steer the bounding bark with Jleady toil. 

When the florm thickens and the billows boil. Pcpe>. 

2. Not wavering; not fickle; not changeable with regard to re¬ 
folution or attention. 

Now clear I underftand. 

What oft my fleadiefl thoughts have fcarch’d in vain. Milton. 
Steady to my principles, and not difpirited with my af-i 
flidtions, I have, by the blefling of God, overcome all dif¬ 
ficulties. Dryden’s eEneid. 

A clear fight keeps the underftanding’/Wy. L eke. 

Steak n. f [fyck, Iflandick and Erfe, a'piecc; fleka, Swedilh, 
to boil J A fiice of flefh broiled or fried; a collop. 

The furgeon protefted he had cured him very well, and of¬ 
fered to eat the firft fake of him. Taller. 

Fair ladies who contrive 

To feaft on ale and feaks. Swift. 

To STEAL v.a. Preterite If ole, part, paff folen. [prelim, 
Saxon ; Jle’en , Dutch.] 

I. To take by theft; to take clandcftincly ; to take without rwlif, 

I oj/eal generally implies fecrecy, to rob, either feciccy or vio¬ 
lence. ' 

I hou ran’ft a tilt in honour of my love. 

And foPf away the ladies hearts of France. Shakefpeare. 

I here are fome fhrewd contents in yon fame paper, 

I hat Jieal the colour from Baffanio’s cheek; 

Some dear friend dead Shakefpeare's AJcrch. of Veniecc. 

How fhould w efeal filver or gold ? Gen xliv 8 

A fchoo boy finding a bird’s neft, (Lews it Ius comoanion 
and he Jieal, it. r 

„ -i -i , Shake ft eare. 

2t lo withdraw or convey without notice. 

, v * helaw r °S E,, g |a nd never was properly applied to the Jrifti, 

In 1 /T??r ed ° f g° vernment > but as they could jnfinuate 

l "“ ,cr tl,c ramc ^ ,h ' ir h " mbl ' ! ¥%£ 
, x Eet . away, there’s warrant in that theft ? ^ ’ 

Wl bicb fea/s itfelf when there's no mercy left. Shakefpeare. 
nc y of objedls has a tendency*to jieal away the mind 
from ,ts fleady purfuit of any fubjdiL J ' 

3. I o gain or effe£l by private means. 

„ Young Lorenzo 

Stole her foul with many vows of faith. 

And ne’er a true one. c/ t r . 

Were it not that my fellow fchoolmafter '*** *' 

Uotli watch Bianca’s fteps fo narrowly, 

I were good to Jieal our marriage. ' 01 

They hate nothing fo much as bein» alone f»r fc,/r ' 
affnghtmg apprehenfions fhould Jieal or force Li[ wayTn! 

To Steal, v. n. Galdthj. 

1. To withdraw privily; to pafs filently. 

“: crent " K r> aml •• 


My 
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Shakefpeare. 


S T E 

My lord of Amiens and myfelf 
Did flea l behind him as he lay along 
Under an oak. 

I cannot think it. 

That he would jleal away l'o guilty like, 

Seeing you coming. Shakefpearc s Othello. 

The molt peaceable way, if you take a thief, is to let him 
{hew what he is, and Jltal out of your company. Shakefpeare. 

At time that lover’s flights doth ftill conceal, 

Through Athens’ gate have we devis’d to Jleal. Shakefp, 

In my condudt {hall your ladies come. 

From whom you now mult /leal and take no leave. Shat. 
Others weary of the long journey, lingering behind, were 
Jhjlen away ; and they which were left, moiled with dirt and 
mire. K,,olles ' 

A bride 

Should vanifh from her cloaths into her bed. 

As fouls from bodies/fcw/ and are not fpv’d. Donne. 

The vapour of charcoal hath killed many; and it is the 
more dangerous, bccaufc it comcth without any ill fmcll, and 
Jlealcth on by little and little. Bacons Natural hi/lory. 

A foft and folemn .breathing found, 
llofc like a fleam of rich diftiil’ii perfumes, 

And Jlole upon the air, that even iilence • 

Was took ere fhc was ware. Milton, 

As wife artifts mix their colours fo. 

That by degrees they from each other go; 

Black Jleals unheeded from the ncighb’ring white, 

So on us Jlole our blefi'ed change. . Dry den. 

At a time when he had no flew ;rd, he Jlole away. Swift. 

Now his fierce eyes with fparkling fury glow. 

Now fighs Jleal out when tears begin to flow. Pope. 

2. To pradlife theft; to play the thief; to take any thing thievilh- 
ly; to have the habit of thieving. 

Stealing is the taking from another what is his, without his 
knowledge or allowance. Lode. 

The good humour is toJleal it n minute’s reft.-Convey, 

the wile it call; Jleal l a ficp for the phrafe! Shakefp. are. 
Stea'i.er. n.f [from Jleal.] One who Heals; a thief. 

The tranfgrcflion is in the Jttaler. Shakefpcare. 

Stea'lingly. adv. [from jituUng .] Slily ; by invifible mo¬ 

tion; f.y fecrct practice. 

They were diverfe motions, they did fo Jlectmgy flip one 
into another, as the latter part was ever in hand before the 
eye could difeern the former was ended. Sidney. 

STEA LTH, h J. [ham Jieal.] 
i. 'I hc aft of Healing; theft. 

I he owner proveth the Jlcallh to have been committed upon 
him by fuch an outlaw, and to have been found in the polict- 
lion of the prifoner. . Spenfer s State tj hclar.d. 

The Jlcalth of mutual entertainment 
With character too grofs is written on Juliet. Shakefpeare. 

In the l’ccret dark that none reproves, 

Their pretty Jlealths fliall work, and fnarcs fliall fpread. 

1 J SpenJer. 

The gods perfuaded Mercury, 

Their good obferver, to his Jleultb. Chapman s Iliad. 

i. The thing ftolen. 

On his back a heavy load be bare 
Of nightly Healths, and pillage fcveral. Fairy ^ueen. 
Store of cabbins are but fluttilh dens, that breed fickncfs in 
peace, ferving to cover Jlealths, and in fight are dangerous to 

tear men with fplinters. ., ( au ‘f K 

q. Secret adl; clandeftine pra&icc. By flealth means fecretly ; 
clandeftinely ; with dtfirc of concealment: but, hhn Jleal, is 

often ufed in a good fenfe. , , . . 

The wifdom of the fame fpsrit borrowed from melody that 

pleafure, which mingled with heavenly myftw.es, caufeththe 
fmoothnefs and foftnefs of that which touchcth the ear, to 
convey as it were by fealth die trealure ol good things mto 

man’s mind. 

I feel this youth’s perfections, 

With an invifible and (ubtil ajicalth. 

To creep in at mine eyes. Shakefpeare s Twelfth Bight. 

The monarch blinded with ddirc ot wea th, 

With fteel invade*his brodict’s life by Jlealth 

Before the facred altar. , n Dryden. 

Let humble Allen, with an aukward Lame, 

Do good by Jlealth, and blufh to find ttfarae. Pft. 

Stea'x-thy. adj. [homjhalth.] Done clandeftinely; perform¬ 
ed by Health. . , , . „ > i 

Now wither'd murder with htpjealthy pace. 

Moves like a ghoft. f Shakefpeare s Macletb. 

STEAM, n.f. [ 5 tome, Saxon.] The fmokc or vapour ol any 

thing mold and hot. . , 

Sweet odours arc, in fuch a company as there is fleam and 

heat, things of great rcfrdhmer.t. Paeon. 

His offering Lon propitious lire from heaven 
Confirm'd with nimble glance and grateful Jttam. Mu ton. 
While the temple (nioak’d with hallow’d jieem, 

H'l.cv walh the virgin. Dry n. 


S T E 

Such the figure of a fcaft 
Which, were it not for plenty and lor ft cam. 

Might be refembled to a fick man’s dicam. Jp; n t 

Some it bears in fleams up into the air, and this in f uc h*j 
quantity as to be nianifeft to the fmcll, efpeciajly ihefulphur 

Woodward's Natural Hijtcri. 
To Steam, v. n. [pteman, Saxon.] 
t. 'Fo fmoke or vap ur with moift heat. 

Scarcely had Phoebus in the gloomy eaft, 

Got harnaffed his fiery-footed team, 

Ne rear’d above the earth his flaming crcft 
When the laft deadly fmokc aloft did Jican:, Fairy Queen. 

Sec, fee, my brother’s ghoft hangs hovering there, 

O’er his warm blood, that J,teams into the air. Drydtn. 

O wretched we ! W hy were we hurry’d down 
This iubrick and adult’rate age; 

Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 

T’ increafe theJteamin-; ordures of the 11 age? Dryden. 

Let the crude humours dance 
In heated brafs, Jteaming with fire intenfe. Philips. 

Thefe minerals not only iffue out at ihele larger exits, but 
fteam forth through the pores of the eaith, occahcning ful- 
phureous and other offenfive flenches. Il cod-ajard, 

2. To fend up vapours. 

Ye mills that rife from Jlearning lake. Milton. 

3. To pafs in vapours. 

The diffolved amber plainly fwam like a thin film upon the 
Hquour, whence it /learned away into the air. Boyle. 

Stean lot Jl one. SpenJer. 

Steato'ma. n.f. [nalwjua.] 

If the matter in a wen refembles milk-curds, the tumour is 
called atheroma; if like honey, meliceris; and if compofed of 
fat, fteatoma. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Steed, n f [poma, Saxon.] A horfe for ftatc or war. 

My noble fteed I give him. 

With all his trim belonging- Slak. Moduli. 

Imprefies quaint, caparifons and Jieeds. Aliltox. 

Stout are our men, and warlike are our feeds. IP alter. 
She thought herfclf the trembling dame who fled, 

And him the grilly ghoft that fpurt’d tli infernal fteed. Dryd. 

Who, like our active African, inftru&s 
The fiery fteed, and trains him to his hand? Audi Jon's Cato. 

See ! the bold youth llrain up the threatening fteep; 

Hang o’er their courfers heads with eager fpeed, 

And earth rolls back beneath the fixing feed. Popu 

Steel, n.f. [yxal, Saxon ; /tael, Dutch.] 

1. Steel is a kind of iron, refined and purified by' the fire vita 
other ingredients, which renders it white, and its grain doicr 
and finer than common iron. Steel, of all other metals, is 
that fufceptible of the greateft degree of hardnefs, when well 
tempered ; whence its great ufe in the making of tools an 
inflruments of all kinds. Chambers. 

Steel is made from the pureft and fofteft iron, by keeping it 
red-hot, ftratined with coal-duft and wood-aQtes, or other 
fubftances that abound in the phlogifton, for fcveral hours in 
a clofe furnace. It may aifo be made by fufion, and fcveral 
other ways; but they arc greaity in the wrong who prcW 
to iron for medicinal purpofes. Hill's Mat. Ale ua. 
At her back a bow and quiver gay. 

Stuff ’d with y/«/-headed darts wherewith {he quell d 
The favage beafts in her victorious play. Fairy Quetn. 

With mighty bars of long enduring brafs 
The /?«/-bound doors and iron gates he ties. .{?*' 
A looking-glafs, wilh the Jit,l behind, I00M1 ® 

glafs fimplc. ° XTi&S. 

Diamonds, though hard bodies, will not ready Bn . 
with fteel, much lefs with one another; nor a flint cab J 
a fteel, if they both be wet; the fparks being then qu . 
in their eruption. Brown s Vulgar trmrs. 

Both were of fhining fteel, and wrought fo l ,ure , 
As might the ftrokes of two fuch arms endure. 

2. It is often ufed metonymically for weapons or armour. 
Brave Macbeth with his brandifbdyfw 
Which fmok’d with bloody execution, ■' 

Carv’d out his paffage till he had tac d the flavc. -Ji 
A grove of oaks, 

Whofc polifh’d Jteel from far feverely fhincs 
Are not fo dreadful as this beauteous queen. 

He fudden as the word. 

In proud Plexippus’ bofom plunged the fword; 

'Ioxeusamaz’d, and with amazement flow. 

Stood doubting; and while doubting thus e ’ r} n J;r,. 

Receiv’d the Jteel bath’d in his brother s blood. 

•j. Chalybeate medicines. ... . ljkewif* 

After relaxing, fteel {Lengthens the fob s, j,i u thr.et- 

4. Ttls ufe^proverbiatty for hardnefs: as beads of feel. 

To Steel, v. a. [from the noun.] 
l. To point or edge with fteel. 


Dr yds*. 


‘Xdd preofunto mine'armour with thy prayers r „ 

And with thy bldJingsyfa/ my lance's point. St ^ To 
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S T E • I 

, To make hard or firm. It is ufed, if it be applied to the mind, 

vcr y vv . ith wc ightv arguments. Shakefpeare. 

So fervice {ball with Jleeled fingers toil. 

Ami labour fhall refrefh itfelf with hope. Shakefpeare s H. V. 

From his metal was his party /1 eel el ; 

Which once in him rebated, all the reft 
Turn’d on themfelves, like dull and heavy lead 
O God of battles \ pel my foldiers hearts, 

Poffcfs them not with fear. Shakefpeares Henry . 

Why will you fight againft fo fwcet a pafiion. 

And Heel your heart to fuch a world of charms ? 

7 Man, foolifh man ! 

Scarce know’ft thou how thyfclf began ; 

Yet flut'd with fiudy’d boldiefs, thou d..r it try 
q’o fend thy doubted reafon’s dazled eye 
Through the myfterious gulph of vaft immenfity 
Let th a fleet'd Turk be deaf to matrons cries. 

Sec vireins ravilh’d with relentlcfs eyes. 

Stee'ly. adj. [fromfee/.] 

1 Made of fteel. 

’ ’ Thv brother’s blood the thirfty earth hath drunk, 

Broach’d with the Jleely point of Clifford’s lance. Shakefp. 

Here fmokes his forge, he bares his linewy arm, 

And early ftrokes the founding anvil warm ; 

Around his fhop the fteely fparkles flew. 

As for t' e fteed he fhap’d the bending fhoe. Gay. 

%. Hard; firm. 

That Ihc would unarm her noble heart of that Jleely refift- 
ance aminft the fweet blows of love. Sidney. 

Steelyard, n.f. [Jleel and yard.] A kind of balance, in 
which the weight is moved along an iron rod, and grows hea¬ 
vier as it is removed farther from the fulorum. 

Steen', or Stean. n.f. A veffclofclay or ftone. Ainfworth, 

STEEP, adj. [j-tea’p,.Saxon ] Riling or defending with little 
inclination. 

He now had conquer'd Anxur’s Jleep afeent. Addfon. 

Steep, n.f Precipice; afeent or defeent approaching to per¬ 
pendicularity. 

As that Theban monfter that propos’d 
Her riddle, and him, who folv’d it not, devour’d ; 

That once found out and folv’d, for grief and fpight 
Call herfclf headlong from the Ifmenian Jleep. Milton. 

As high turrets for their airy Jleep 
Require foundations, in proportion deep; 

And lofty cedars as far upwards {hoot. 

As to the neather heavens they drive the root; 

So low did her fecure foundation lie, 

She was not humble, but humility. 

Inllrutls the beaft to know his native force. 

To take the bit between his teeth, and fly 
To the next headlong Jleep of anarchy. 

We had on each fide naked rocks and mountains 
into a thoufand irregular Jleeps and precipices. 

Leaning o’er tire rails, he muling flood. 

And view’d below the black canal of mud, 

Where common {hores a lulling murmur keep, 

Whofe torrents rulh from Holborn’s fatal jleep. 

To Steep, v. a. [ Jilppen, Dutch.] To foak ; to 
to imbue ; to dip. 

When his brother faw the red blood trail 
Adown fo fall, and all his armour Jleep , 

For very fellnefsloud he ’gan to weep. 

He, like an adder, lurking in the weeds, 

His wandring thought in deep defirc does Jleep-, 

And his frail eye with fpoil of beauty feeds. 

A napkin /iccped in the harmlefs blood 
Of fweet young Rutland. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

Prefent to her, as fometime Marg’ret 
Did to thy father, Jleep’d in Rutland’s blood, 

A handkerchief; which, fay to her, did drain 
The purple tide from her fweet brother’s body, 

The conquering wine hath Jleep'd our fenfe 
In foft and delicate Lethe. 

Many dream not to find, neither deferve. 

And yet arc Jleep'd in favours. Shakefpeare's Cymheline. 

Four days will quickly Jleep themfelves in night: 
l’our nights will quickly dream away the time. Shakefpeare. 
Moll Of the J/eepings are cheap tilings, and the goodnefs of 
the crop is a great matter of gain. Bacon. 

Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell’d to drink the deep Lethean flood: & 

In large forgetful draughts to ft cep the cares 
Of their part labours and their irkfome years. Dryden. 
Wheat Jleeped in brine twelve hours prevents the fmuttinefs! 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Dutch.] 
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What was found in many places, and preached for wheat 
fallen on the ground from the clouds, was hut the feed of iv) - 
berries, and though found in Jleeptes or high places, might be 
conveyed thither or muted by birds. Brown's Vulgar trrours. 

A raven I law yefterday jfctffc-high, juft over your houfa 

L’EJl range. 

They, far from ftceples and their facred found, 

In fields their fullen conventicles found. Dryden. 

Stee'ply. adv. [from pep.] With precipitous declivity. 
Stee'pness. n.f. [from fteep] Precipitous declivity. 

'Fhc craggedncfs or fteepnejs of that mountain maketh many 
parts of it Tnacceffible. Brerewsod on Language. 

Lord Lovel fwam over Trent on horfeback, but could not 
recover the farther fide, by rcafon of th zfteepnefs of the bank, 
and fo was drowned. . Bacon's Henry VII. 

Vineyards, meadows, and cornfields he on the borders, and 
run up all the fides of the Alps, where the barrennefs of the 
rocks, or the fteepnefs of the afeent will fuffer them Addfon. 
Stee'py. adj. [from fteep.] Having a precipitous declivity. 

A poetical word for fteep. 

Who hath difpos’d, but thou, the winding way. 

Where fprings down from the ftcepy craggs do beat. Wotton . 

A prophet fome, and fome a poet cry. 

From Jteepy Othrys’ top toPylus drove 
FI is herd; and for his pains enjoy’d his love. 

No more, my goats, fhall I behold you climb 
The fteepy cliffs, or crop the flow’ry thyme! 

STEER, n. f. [yrype, peoji, jriope, Saxon; f ier, 

A young bullock. 

They think themfelves half excmpled from law and obedi¬ 
ence ; and having once tailed freedom, do, like a Jteer that 
hath been long out of his yoke, grudge and ropinc ever after 
to come under rule again. Spetfsr's h eland. 

Lacaon, Neptune’s prieft. 

With folemn pomp then facrific’d a feer. Dryden. 

Nor has the fleer. 

At whofe ftrong cheft the deadly tiger hangs, 

E’er plow’d for him. TLomfon. 

To Steer, v.a. [yreojian, yrypan. Sax. J'tleren, Dutch ] To 
dir&ft; to guide in a paffage. 

A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 

Of ripeft years, and hairs all hoary gray. 

That with a ftaffhis feeble fteps did Jteer, 

Left his long way his aged limbs fliould tire. Fairy JjJuicn. 
If a pilot cannot fee the pole ftar it can be no fault in him 
to fteer his courfe by fuch ftars as do beft appear to him. K.Ch. 
To Steer, v. n. To direcl a courfe. 

As when a {hip by fkilful fteerfman wrought, 

Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft fo fteers, and ftiifts her fail. Milton . 

In a creature, whofe thoughts are more than the funds, and 
wider than the ocean, fancy and paffion mult needs run him 
into ftrange courfes, if reafon, which is his only ftar and com- 
pafs be not that he fteers by.* Locks. 

Stee'rage. n.f. [from fteer.] 

I. The a£t or practice of fteerihg. 

Direction; regulation of a courfe. 

He that hath the ftcerage of my courfe. 

Direct my fiiit. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet 

Having got his veffel launched and let afloat, he committed. 
thefteerage of it to fuch as he thought capable of condu&ing 

>*• " Spectator. 

Spenfer. 3. That by which any courfe is guided. 

His coftly frame 

Infcrib’d to Phoebus, here he hung on high. 

The fteirage of his wings, and cut the Iky. 

4. Regulation, or management of any thing. 

You raife the honour of the peerage. 

Proud to attend you at the ftcerage. 

5. The ftern or hinder part of the (hip. 

Stee'rsmate. 1 n.f. fteer and man, or tnate.] A 
Stee'rsman. j who fteers a {hip. 

What pilot fo expert but needs mull wreck, 

Embark’d with fuch a Jteerfmate at the helm ? 

In a ftorm, though the veffel be prefled never fo hard, a fkil- 
ful fteerfman will yet bear up againft it. L’£ftrange. 

1 hrough it the joyful fteerfman clears his way. 

And comes to anchor in his inmoft bay. ’ D yd.-n. 

Stegano'graphist. n.f. [nya-jof and yoxpx.] He who 
pradlifes the art of fccret writing. 1 Bailey, 

Stegano'graphy. n.f. [rtyavof and The art of 

fecret writing by characters or cyphers, intelligible only to the 
perfons who correfpond one with another. Bailey. 

adj. [nyiicJW,-.] Binding; rendering co- 


Dryden. 


Dryden: 

, broken 
Addfon. 


Gay: 
macerate; 


Fairy §>ucen. 


Shakefp. 
Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 

Swift. 
pilot; one 

Milton. 


Stegno'tick. ' 
ftive. 


fee^ 

Blow, winds, and crack your checks; rage, blow ! — -- In P a « Led down 

You cataraCts and hurricanoes fpout 
1 ill .you have drench’d our fteeples , 


drown’d the cocks. 

Skakefpeare . 


Their ftellar virtue, on all kinds that grow 
On earth; made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the fun’s more potent rav. 
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Sakdiflolved, upon fixation, returns to its affeCted cubes, and 
regular figures of minerals, as the hexagonal of chryftal, and 

jltiler figure of the {tone afteria. Gletnville. 

Sie'llate. adj. [ftellatus, Latin.] Pointed in the manner of 
a painted ftar. 

One making a rcgulus of antimony, without iron, found 
his regulus adorned with a more confpicuous ftar than I have 
feen in fevcral J'lellate regulus’s of antimony and mars. Boyle. 

Stella'tioN. n.f. [from ftella .] Emiflion of light as from a 
ftar. 

Stelli'ferpus. adj. [ftella nn&fcro.'] Having ftars. Di£l. 

Ste'lliuN. n.f [Jlellio , Latin.] A newt. Ainfworth. 

Ste'i. lion ate. n f. [fltliionat, French; ftellionatus, Latin.] 
A kind of crime which is committed [in law] by a deceitful 
felling of a thing otherwife than it really is: as, if a man 
flioulJ fell that for his own eftate which is actually another 
man’s. 

It difeerneth of crimes of ftcllionate, and the inchoations 
towards crimes capital, not actually committed. Bacon. 

Stem, n.f [femma, Latin.] 

1. The ftalk; the twig. 

Two lovely berries molded on one ftem. 

So with two feeming bodies, but one heart. Shakefpeare . 

After they are firft {hot up thirty foot in length, they fpread 
a very large top, having no bough nor twig in the trunk or 
Jlem. Raleigh's Hijtory of the IVorld. 

Set them allope a rcafonable depth, and then they will put 
forth many roots, and fo carry more fhoots upon a ftem. Bacon. 

This, ere it was in th’ earth, 

God made, and ev'ry herb, before it grew 

On the green ftem. Milt. Farad. Lojl. 

The Item thus threaten’d and the fap in thee. 

Drops all the branches of that noble tree. JVallcr: 

Farewell, you flow’rs, whofe buds with early care 
I watch'd, and to the chcarful fun did rear: 

Who now lhall bind your ftems ? or, when you fall, 

With fountain ftreams your fainting fouls recall ? Dryden. 

The low’ring Spring with lavilh rain 
Beats down the (lender ftem and bearded grain. Dryden. 

2 . Family; race; generation. Pedigrees arc drawn in the form 
of a branching tree. 

This is a ftem 

Of that vi&orious (lock, and let us fear 

His native mightinefs. Shakefpeare s Henry V, 

I will allay her worth to celebrate, 

And fo attend ye toward her glittering ftate; 

Where yc may all, that are of noble ftem, 

Approach. Milton. 

Whofocvcr will undertake the imperial diadem, muft have 
of his own wherewith to fupport it; which is one of the rea- 
fons that it hath continued thefe two ages and more in that 
ftem , now fo much fpoken of. HoWtFs Decal Foreft. 

Do’ft thou in hounds afpire to deathlefs fame ? 

Learn well their lineage and their ancient Jtem. Tukell. 

3. [Stammer, Swedilh ] The prow or forepart of a Chip. 

Orante's barque, ev’n in the hero’s view. 

From ftem to ftem, by waves was overborn. Dryden. 

To Stem. v.a. [ftamma, Iflandick.] To oppofe a current; 
to pafs crofs or forward notwithftanding the lfream. 

They on the trading flood. 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the cape 

Ply, ftemming nightly tow’rd the Pole. Milt. Par. Lofl. 

Above the deep they raife their fcaly crcfts, 

And ftem the flood with their creeled breads. Denham. 

In fhipping fuch as this, the Irifh kern 
And untaught Indian, on the ftream did glide, 

Ere fharp-kecl’d boats to ftem the flood did learn. 

Or fin-like oars did fpread from either fide. Dryden. 

At length Erafmus, that great injur’d name, 

Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb’rous age, 

And drove thofe holy Vandals off the ftage. Pope. 

Stench, n.f. [ from j-tencan, Saxon.] 

I. A llink ; a bad fmcll. 

Death, death ; oh amiable and lovely death ! 

Thou odoriferous flench, found rottennefs, 

A rife forth from thy couch of lading night. Shakef. K. John. 

So bees with fmoke, and doves with ncifome ftench. 

Arc from their hives, and houfes, driv’n away. Shakefpeare. 
Phyficians by the ftench of feathers cure the rifing of the 
mother. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory. 

The minidery will be found the fait of the earth, the only 
thing that keeps focictics of men from ftench and corruption. 

South's Sermons. 


The hoary Nar, 

Corrupted with the ftench of fulphur flows, 

And into Tiber’s ftreams th’ infeCtcd current throws. Addif 

2 . I find it ufed once for a good fmcll. 

Black bulls and bearded goats on altars lie. 

And clouds of fav’ry ftench involve the Iky. Dryden. 

To Stench, v. a. [from the noun.] 
j. To make to dink. 

The foulnefs of the ponds only ftencheth the water. Mortim. 


2. [For ftaunch corruptly ] To flop ; to hinder to flow 

I hey had better {kill to let blood than ftench it K CL , 
Rcftrmgents to ftench and incrafl'atives to thicken the 

Steno'craphy. n. f. [ and 

(J the accurft ftenography of ftate! 

The princely eagle flirunk into a bat. qi 

Stentoropho'nick. adj. [from Stentor, the HomericSS 
whofe voice was as loud as that of fifty men, and 
voice.] Loudly fpcaking or founding. ’ a 

Of this ftentorophonick horn of Alexander there * c 
preferved in the Vatican. Derham's PbyL-TtJT 

To STEP. v. n. [j-rceppan, Saxon; ftappen , Dutch.] ' %J, ‘ 

1. 'Fo move by a fingle change of the place of the foot 

Whofocver firft after the troubling the water ftepfiedh 
made whole. '¥ 5 33 

One of our nation hath proceeded fo far, that he was 11 /’ 
by the help of wings, in a running pace to fup conftamly ten 
yards at a time. Wilkins's Math. 

2. I o advance by a fudden progreflion. * 

Vcntidius lately 

Bury’d his father, by whofe death he's ftepp'd 

Into a great eftate. Sbakcjp. Timcn of Athens. 

3. 1 o move mentally. 

When a perfon is hearing a fermon, he may give hi, 
thoughts leave to fup back fo far as to recoiled the feveral 

hea 4t r • , n 1 , r , ff'atts. 

1 hey ar c Jtepping almolt three thoufand years back into the 

remote!! antiquity, the only true mirrour of that ancient 

world. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 

4. To go; to walk. 

I am in blood 

Slept in fo far, that, (hould I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. Shakefp. Macldh. 
The old poets J'tep in to the afliftancc of the medalift. Add;. 

5. To take a Ihort walk. 

See where he comes : fo pleafe you, fup afide; 

I’ll know his grievance. Shakefp. Romeo and Julia. 

My brothers, when they faw me wearied out. 

Supp’d , as they faid, to the next thicket-fide 
To bring me berries. Miitm, 

When your matter wants a fervant who happens to be 
abroad, anfwer, that he had but juft that minute//r/>/ out. 

Swift's Directions to Servants. 

6. To walk gravely and flowly. 

Pyrrhus, the moft ancient of all the bafhaws, ftept forth, 
and, appealing unto his mercies, earneftly requefted him to 
fparc his life. Knolles's Hi/lory of the ‘lurks. 

When you ftepp'd forth, how did themonftcr rage, 

In fcorn of your foft looks and tender age ! Cruiltj. 

Home the Twain retreats, 

His flock before him Jtepping to the fold. Tbtmfn's Summer. 

Step. n.f. [yraep, Saxon; Jtap, Dutch.] 

1. Progreflion by one removal of the foot. 

Thou found and firm-fet earth. 

Hear not my fteps, which way they walk. Shalefp. Madcth, 
Ling’ring perdition, worfe than any death 
Can be at once, {hall ftep by ftep attend 
Yon and your ways. Shakefpeare's Tenprfl. 

Who was the firft to explore th’ untrodden path, 

When life was hazarded in every ftep ? Addifon's Cats. 

One remove in climbing; hold for the foot; a flair. 

While Solyman lay at Buda, feven bloody heads of bifiiop?, 
flain in the battle, were all fet in order upon a wooden)/'/ 1 - 

Knolles's Hiftory of tieTuri. 

The breadth of every fingle ftep or flair fliould be never lc s 
than one foot, nor more than eighteen inches. ru-T" 

Thofe heights where William’s virtue might have f»i“> 
And on the fubjeCt world look’d fafely down. 

By Marlbro’ pafs’d, the props and fteps were made 
Sublimer yet to raife his queen’s renown. • ‘‘ 

It was a faying among the ancients, truth lies in a 1 

and, to carry on this metaphor, we may juftly fay, that »°r ic , 
does fupply us with fteps, whereby we may go down 
the water. J !, 

3. Quantity of fpace parted or meafured by one removal 

foot. , ^ r 

Thegradus, a Roman meafure, may be tranflated a / Q 
the half of a paflus or pace. Arbuthnot on s 

4. A fmall length; a finall fpace. 

There is but a ftep between me and death. 

5. Walk ; paflage. 

O may thy pow’r, propitious ftill to me, 

ConduCt my fteps to find the fatal tree 
In this deep foreft. 

6. Progreflion; ad! of advancing. _ t* rt n from 

To derive two or three general principles of mo ‘V j 
phenomena, and afterwards to tell us how the t’ r0 P cr n jf e (t 
actions of all corporeal things follow from thoe . j, 
principles, would be a very great ftep in phdolop ^ 
thecaufesof thofe principles were not yet difeoverc 
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n . • ;., rv ; s beft defended by a fecond, and this by a third : 

, ?it/the old mailers of the palace in France became 
tts of the kingdom; and by thefe fteps a general, during 
lire, might have grown into a general for life, 

nC Tlw querift 1 muft nofproceed too fwifdy towards the deter- 
• n of his Doirit, that he may with more cafe draw the 

CK *5 »» «■— 

conclufion will anfe. 

_ Footftep; print of the foot. 

r From hence Aftrea took her flight, and here ? 

The prints of her departing//^ a PP ear - Dryden s Virgil. 

e Gait; manner of walking. 

Sudden from the golden throne 
With a fubmiffive ftep 1 hafted down ; 

The flowing garland from my hair I took. 

Love"in my"heart, obedience in my look. 

o. Aaion; inftance of condutt. . - „ r t . . 

^ The reputation of a man depends upon the hrit Jteps he 

makes in the world. , . . , , , 

Step in compofition, fignifies one who is related only by mar¬ 
riage [Sreop, Saxon, from j-epan, to deprive or make an or¬ 
phan ■ for the Saxons not only faid a ftep-mother, but 2. ftep- 
daughter, or fup-fm ; to which it indeed, according to this 
etymolooy, more properly belongs: but as it is now fcldoni 
applied but to the mother, it feems to mean, in the mind of 
thofe who ufe it, a woman who has Jlepptd into the vacant 
place of the true mother.] . 

How fhould their minds chufe but mifdoubt, left this difci- 
pline, which always you match with divine doftrine as her 
natural and true filter, be found unto all kinds of knowledge 
a ftep-mother. Hooker. 

His wanton ftep-dame loved him the more; 

But when fhe law her offered fweets refufc. 

Her love (he turn’d to hate. Fairy £hieen. 

You {hall not find me, daughter. 

After the (lander of moft ftep-mothers, 

lll-ey’d unto you. Shakef. Cymbeline. 

A father cruel, and a ftep-elame falfe. Shakefpeare. 

Cato the elder, being aged, buried his wife, and married 
a young woman : his fon came to him, and faid. Sir, what 
have I offended, that you have brought a ftep-mother into your 
houfe? The old man anfwered. Nay, quite the contrary, fon; 
thou pleafeft me fo well, as I would be glad to have more 
fuch. Bacon. 

The name of ftep-dame, your pra£tis’d art. 

By which you have eftrang’d my father’s heart. 

All you have done again!! me, or defign, 

Shows your averfion, but begets not mine. Dryd. Attrengz: 

A ftep-dame too I have, a curfcd fhe. 

Who rules my hen-pcck’d fire, and orders me. Dryden: 

Any body would have guefled mifs to have been bred up 
under the influence of a cruel ftep-dame , and John to be the 
fondling of a tender mother. Arbuthn. Hiji. of John Bull. 
Ste'ppincstojse. n.f. [ftep and ftone.] Stone laid to catch 
the foot, and fave it from wet or dirt. 

Like fteppingftones to fave a ftridc. 

In ftreets where kennels are too wide. Swift. 

Stercora'ceous. adj. [ftcrcoraceus, Latin.] Belonging to 
dung; partaking of the nature of dung. 

Green juicy vegetables, in a heap together, acquire a heat 
equal to that of a human body; then a putrid ftercoraceous 
tarte and odour, in tafte refembling putrid flclh, and in fmcll 
human feces. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Stercora'tion. n.f. [from ftercora , Latin.] The a£! of 
dunging; the a£i of manuring with dung. 

1 he firft help is ftercoration: the fheeps dung is one of the 
bed, and next the dung of kine, and that of hoifes. Bacon. 
Stercoration is fcafonabie. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

1 he exteriour pulp of the fruit ferves not only for the fecu- 
fity of the feed, whilft it hangs upon the plant, but, after it is 
fallen upon the earth, for tire ftercoration of the foil, and pro¬ 
motion of the growth, though not the firft germination of the 
fcminal plant. Ray on the Creation. 

' ri .^ E °G K A p H Y. n.f. [j-qiEof and ypoftpus; Jlereographie, P'r.] 
1 he art of drawinp- the fnnTV! Ilf fnlirU unnn 

Harris. 
Barren; un- 
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I he art of drawing the forms of folids upon a plane. Harris, 
tlreo'metry. n.f. [rt^tor and y-s-feu-, Jiereometrie,French. 
ar * of mcafuring all forts of folid bodies. T-Tnrrlt 

STE'RIL. adj. [finite, French; fterilis , Latin ] 
fruitful; notprodudlivc; wanting fecundity. 

Our elders fay, 

The barren, touched in this holy chafe. 

Shake off their fieril curfe. Shakefp. Julius Cevfar. 

I hy fca mnrge/W, and rocky hard. Shakef Tempeft. 
Jn very fttril years corn Town will grow to another kind. 

-P . Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

1 o lcparatc feeds, put them in water: fuch as are corrupted 
and y?rr,/ f wim . . Bnmm's Vulgar Errours. 

ohc is gTowr. ftenl and barren, and her births of animals 
are now very inconfiderable. More's Antidote agahft Aiheifm. 
t . . h .^ n the vegetative ftratum was once walhed off by rains, 
c hills would have become barren, the ftrata below yield¬ 


ing only xatttfterilt and mineral matter, fuch as w^inept fo* 

Steri'wty. 10 *-/ '[/erilitl, French; Jlcrilitas, from JUrilis, 
Latin.] Barrcnncfs ; want of fecundity; unfruitfulnefs. 

Spain is thin Town of people, by reafon of the fterility o. 
the foil, and becaufc their natives are exhaufted by fo many 
employments in fuch vaft territories. Bacon s IDar msth Spain. 
An eternal/«r», muft have pofliffid the 


the earth bring forth grafs, 1 %. . , a 

fruit-tree yielding fruit. ,. Bentleys Set moju 

He had more frequent occafion for repetition than any poet, 
vet one cannot aferibe this to any fterility of expreffion, but to 
the genius of his times, which delighted in thefe reiterated 
yerf | Pope's Effay on Homer. 

To Ste'rilize. v.a. [froi rx/teril.] To make barren; to de¬ 
prive of fecundity, or the power of production. 

May we not as well fuppofe the ftcrilizing the earth was 
fufpended for fome time, ’till the deluge became the execu¬ 
tioner of it ? Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

Go! fterilize the fertile with thy rage. Savage. 

Stf/rling. adj. [Of this word many derivations have been 
offered; the moft probable of which is that offered by Cam¬ 
den, who derives it from the Eafter lings, who were employed 

as coiners.] . . . 

1. An epithet by which genuine Englifli money is difcriminated. 

The king’s treafure of {tore, that he left at his death, 
amounted unto eighteen hundred thoufand pounds fterling. 

Bacon s Henry VII, 

Several of them Would rather chufe to count out a fum in 
fefterces than in pounds fterling. Addifon. 

2. Genuine; having paft the teft. 

There is not one fingle witty phrafe in this collection, 
which hath not received the ftamp and approbation of one 
hundred years: he may therefore be fecurc to find them all 
genuine, fterl.ng, and authentick. Szvift's Polite Converfation. 
Stealing, n. f. [ (lerlingum, low Lat. from the adjeCtive.] 

1. Englilhcoin; money. 

This vifionary various projects tries. 

And knows that to be rich is to be wife: 

By ufeful obfervation he can tell 

The facred charms that in true fterling dwell; 

How gold makes a patrician of a Have, 

A dwarf an Atlas, a Thcrfitcs brave. Garth. 

Great name, which in our rolls recorded Hands, 

Leads honours, and protects the learned bands, 

Accept this offering to thy bounty due, 

And Roman wealth in Englilh j ter ling view. C. Arbuthnot. 

2. Standard rate. 

STERN, aaj. [j-typn, Saxon.] 

1. Severe of countenance; truculent of afpcCt. 

Why look you Hill fo ftem and tragical. Shakef. H. Vf. 

I would outftare the fterneft eyes that look. 

Outbrave the heart moft daring on the earth. 

Pluck the young fuckiug cubs from the {he-bear. 

Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey. 

To win thee, lady. ShakeJ. Merchant of Venice. 

It {hall not be amiis here to prefent the ftem but lively coun¬ 
tenance of this fo famous a man. Knolles's llift. of the Turks. 
Gods and men 

Fear’d her ftem frown, and {he was queen o’ th’ woods. Milt. 

2. Severe of manners; harfli; unrelenting; cruel. 

My fometime general, 

I’ve feen thee ftem, and thou haft oft beheld 

Heart hard’ning fpeCtacles. Shakefp. Ceriolanus. 

Women are loft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 

Thou ftem, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorfclefs. Shakefp. 
The common executioner, 

Whofe heart th’ accuftom’d fight of death makes hard, 

Falls not the ax upon the humbled neck. 

But firft begs pardon: will you fterner be 
Than he that deals and lives by bloody drops? Shakefpeare, 
Did this in Carfar feem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cry’d, Cfefar hath wept; 

Ambition fliould be made of fterner ftuff. Sbeik. Jul. Cezf, 
Then {hall the war, and Jtcrn debate and ftrife 
Immortal, be the bus’nefs of my life; 

And in thy fane the dufty fpoils among. 

High on the burnifh’d roof, my banner fhall be hung. Dryd. 

How Jtem as tutors, and as uncles hard. 

We lafli the pupil and defraud the ward. Dryden's Ptrf 

3. Hard ; afflictive. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that fern time. 

Thou Ihouldft have faid. Go, porter, turn the key. 

Ail crucls elfe fubferib’d. Shakefp. King Leetr. 

Stern, n.f. [j-reop, Saxon. Of the fame original with fteer .] 
I. The hind part of the fliip where the rudder is placed. 

Let a barbarous Indian, who had never feen a {hip, view the 
feparate and disjointed parts, as the pr. w anJ Jtem, the ribs, 
marts, ropes, and fhrouds, he would form but a very iamc 
idea of it. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

They 
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S T E 

They turn, their heads to fea, their [term to land. 

Pcft of management; direction. 

The king from Eltam I intend to fend. 

And lit at chicfcft Jtern of publick weal. Shake/. H. VI. 
The hinder part of any thing. 

She all at once her beaftly body raifed. 

With doubled forces high above the ground. 

Though wrapping up her wreathed Jtern around. Fa. Queen. 
Stf.'rkage. n.J. [from /tern. ] The fteerage or Item. Not 
ufed. 

Grapple your minds to Jtcmage of this navy. 

And leave your England as dead midnight {till. Shakefpeare. 
Ste'rnly. adj. [from jtern.] In a Item manner; feverely; 
truculently. 

Sternly he pronounc’d 

The rigid interdiction, Milton's Farad. Lcfl. 

Yet fure thou art not, nor thy face the lame. 

Nor thy limbs moulded in fo loft a frame; 

Thou look’lt more Jternly, do’ft more ltrongly move. 

And more.of awe thou bear’ft, and lefs of love. Dry den. 
Ste'rnness. n.J. - [from [tern.] 

1. Severity of look. 

Of ftature huge, and eke of courage bold, 

That Ions of men amaz’d their fternnefs to behold. Spenfer, 
How would he look to fee his work fo noble 
Wildly bound up! or how 
Should I, in theie my borrow’d flaunts, behold 
The fternnefs of his prefence! Shakefpeare. 

2. Severity or harlhnefs of manners. 

I have fternnefs in my foul enough 
To hear of foldicrs work. Drydcn's Cleomenes. 

Ste'rnon. n.J'. [fEfvov.] The brcaft-bonc. 

A fddier was fhot in the breaft through the fternon. JVifeman. 
Sternuta'tion. n.f [fter nut at to, Latin. J The aCt of 
fneezing. 

Sternutation is a convulfivc Ihaking of the nerves and muf- 
cles, firlt occafioned by an irritation of thofe in the noftrils. 

Quincy. 

Concerning ftemulation , or fneezing, and the cuftom of 
faluting upon that motion, it is generally believed to derive its 
original from a difeafe wherein fternutation proved mortal, 
and fuch as fneezed died. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Sternu'tative. adj. [Jlernutaiif, Fr. from fternuto, Latin.] 
Having the quality of fneezing. 

Sternu'tatory. n.f. [Jlenuitatoire, Fr. from fternuto, Lat.] 
Medicine that provokes to fneeze. 

Phyficians, in perfons near death, ufe fternutatcries, or fuch 
medicines as provoke unto fneezing; when if the faculty arife, 
and fternutation enfueth, they conceive hopes of life. Brown. 
Ste'ven. n.f. [jtepen, Saxon.] Aery, or loud clamour. 

Ne fooner was out, but fwifter than thought, 

. Faft by the hide, the wolf Lowder caught; 

And had not Roily renne to the fteven , 

Lowder had been flain thilke fame even. 

To Stew. v. a. [eftuver, French; ftoven, Dutch.] 

To fectli anything in a flow moift heat. 

Ere I was rifen from the place, that Ihow’d 
My duty kneeling, came a recking poll, 

Slew'd in his hafte, half brcathlefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 
I bruifed my fkin with playing at fword and dagger with a 
mailer of fence, three veneys for a dilh of ftew'd prunes. Shak. 
To Stew. v. n. To be feethed in a flow moift heat. 

Stew. n.f. [eftuve, French; ftufa, Italian; eftufa, Spanifh.] 

1. A bagnio; a hot-houfe. 

As burning /Etna from his boiling ftew 
Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke. 

And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 

Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy fmokc. Fa. Queen. 
The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus to ufe any ar¬ 
mour, and give themfelvcs to baths and ftews. Abbot. 

2. A brothel; a houfe of proftitution. [This fignification is by 
fome imputed to this, that there were licenfcd brothels near 
the ftews or filhponds in Southwark ; but probably ftew , like 
bagnio, took a bad fignification from bad ufe.] 

There be that hate harlots, and never were at the ftews ; that 
abhor falfliood, and never brake ptomife. Afchain. 

My bufinefs in this ftate 
Made me a looker-on here in Vienna, 

Where I have feen corruption boil and bubble, 

’I ill it o’er-run the ftew. Shakefpeare. 

With them there are no ftews, no diflolute houfes, no cur- 
tefans. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Her, though feven years {he in the ftews had laid, 

A nunnery durft receive and think a maid 
And though in childbirth’s labour {he did lie, 

Midwives would fwear ’twerc but a tympany. Donne. 

What mod’rate fop would rake the park or ftews , 

Who among troops of faultlcfs nymphs can chufe? Rof om. 
Making his own houfe a ftews , a bordel, and a fchool of 
lewdnefs, to inftill the rudiments of vice into the unwary 
flexible years of his poor children. South's Sermons. 


Shakefpeare. 
office of a 
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SI E'WARD. n. f. [ptipajib, Saxon.] 

1. One who manages the affairs of another. 

7 ’hcre fat yclad in red, 

Down to the ground, a comely perfonage. 

That in his hand a white rod managed; 

He fteward was, hight diet, ripe of age. 

And in demeanour fober, and in council fa<r c p„ g> 
Whilft I have gold, I’ll be his fteward ftifl. ’ Shak. TjT' 
Take on you the charge ‘ m,lu 

And kingly government of this your land; 

Not as protector, fteward , fubftitute, 

Or lowly factor for another’s gain. Shake/. Ri c h ar d III 
How is it that I hear this of thee ? Give an account of th 
ftewardftiip; for thou mayeft be no longer fteward. Lu x ^ 
When ?i fteward defrauds his lord, he muff connive at if!' 
reft of the fervants while they are following the fame D rar! 

tlCC. p .. 

What can be a greater honour than to be chofen one 0 fX 
ftewards and difpenfers of God’s bounty to mankind? Wh t 
can give a generous fpirit more complacency than to conftder 
that great numbers owe to him, under God, their fubfiftence! 
and the good condudl of their lives ? e -71 

2. An officer of ftate. ^ * 

The duke of Suffolk is the firft, and claims 

To be high fteward. 

Stewardship. u. f. [ from fteward. ] The 
fteward. 

The carl of Worcefter 

Hath broke his flaff, refign’d his ftewardjhip. Shakefp. R.\\, 
Shew us the hand of God 

That hath difmifs’d us from our ftewardjhip. Shakefpeare. 
If they are not employed to fuch purpofes, we arc falfe to 
our trull, and the ftewardjhip committed to us, and fhall be 
one day feverely accountable to God for it. Calum’s Sermon, 
Sti'bial. adj. [from ftibium, Latin.] Antimonial. 

The former depend upon a corrupt incinerated melancholy, 
and the latter upon an adult ftibial or eruginousfulphur. Han. 
Sti'cados. n.f. \jl:cadis, Latin.] An herb. Ainfwortb. 
Stick, n.f. [pricca, Saxon; ftccco, Italian; feck, Dutch.] A 
piece of wood fmall and long. 

Onions as they hang will {hoot forth, and fo will the herb 
orpin, with which in the country they trim their houfes, bind¬ 
ing it to a lath or jtick fet againft a wall. Bacon's Nat. Hijtsry. 
Some llrike from clalhing flints their fiery feed, 

Some gather /ticks the kindled flames to feed. Drydeu. 
To STICK, v. a. preterite ftuck ; participle jaff. ftuck. Qtican, 
Saxon.] To fallen on fo as that it may adhere. 

Two troops in fair array one moment fhow’d; 

The next, a field with fallen bodies ftrow’d : 

The points of fpcars are ftuck within the {hield. 

The fteeds without their riders fcour the field, 

The knights unhors’d. Drydeu. 

Would our ladies, inftead of /ticking on a patch againft 
their country, facrifice their necklaces againft the common 
enemy, what decrees ought not to be made in their fa¬ 
vour ? • Addifoi i. 

Oh for fome pedant reign. 

Some gentle James to blefs the land again; 

Tp /tick the doctor’s chair unto the throne. 

Give law to words, or war with words alone. Pty- 

To Stick. v. n. 

1. To adhere; to unite itfelf by its tenacity or penetrating 
power. 

I will caufe the fi{h of thy rivers to flick unto thy fcalcs. Ez. 
The green caterpillar breedeth in the inward parts of roles 
not blown, where the dew fticketh. Bum. 

Though the fword be put into the {heath, we mull not mi- 
fer it there to ruft, or J.tick fo faft as that we {hall not he able 
to draw it readily, when need requires. Rami/ 

2 . To be infeparable; to be united with any thing. Genera y 

in an ill fenfe. i 

Now does he feel , 

His fccrct murthers /ticking on his hands. Shakefp. Mac ■ 
He is often Higinatized with it, as a note of iniamy, v>J lr 
by him whilft the world lafteth. '•^iH^v 

In their quarrels they proceed to calling names, ll ‘l / 
light upon one that is fure to Jtick . 

* — _ — fL ..mam tlw. mnn * r n>> • ttl I ■ I lir 

The going away of that which had ltaid io mug,' 
flick with me Bacon's Natural H#** 

4. To flop; tolofemotion. 

I fhudder at the name! 

My blood runs backward, and myfault’iing tongue 
Sticks at the found. Smith’s Phadra and ‘pi 

To refill emiffion. 

Wherefore could I not pronounce amen r 
I had moft need of bleffing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. 
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Spenfer. 
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, he conftant; to adhere with firmnefs. 

thcc ’ 1 c “ 


tian profeffion is perfected ; and the fecond 
as he rofe, to a new Chnftian life. 


Hammond. 


C; Itick to you, and fome to t’other fide. Dry den. 

They could not but conclude, that to be their intereft, and 
convinced, purfue it and f tick to it. TiUotfon. 

~ ~-W 

To be troublefome by adhering. 

I am fatisfied to trifle away mv time, rather than let it Jtnl 
1 Pope s Letters. 

by me. 

fi To remain; not to be loir. 

Proverbial fentences arc formed into a verfe, whereby they 

Ivatts, 


7 


Pick upon the memory. 

To dwell upon ; not to forfake. 


If the matter be knotty, the mind muft flop and buckle to 
it and (tick upon it with'labour and thought, and not leave 
it’’til! it has maffered the difficulty. Hike. 

' Every man, befides occafional affections, has beloved flu¬ 
kes which the mind will more c:\oFc\y ftick to. Locke. 

, 0 . To caufe difficulties or fcruple. 

This is the difficulty that /ticks with the moft rcafonable 
of thofe who, from confcience, refufe to join with the Revo¬ 
lution. *W'- 

n. To fcruple; to hefitate. 

It is a good point of cunning for a man to Ihape the anfwer 
he would have in his own words and propofitions ; for it makes 
the other part jftici the lcls. _ Bacon. 

The church of Rome, under pretext of expofition of Scrip¬ 
ture, doth not ftick to add and alter. Bacon. 

Rather than impute our mifearriages to our own corruption, 
wc do not Jlick to arraign providence itfelf. L’Ejlrange. 

Every one without hcfitattdrt fuppofes eternity, and Jiicks 
nottoaferibe infinity to duration. Locke. 

T hai two bodies cannot be in the fame place is a truth 
that no body any more flicks at, than at this maxim, that it is 
impoffible for the fame thing to be, and not to be. Locke. 

To flick at nothing For the publick intereft is reprefented as 
the refined part of the Venetian wifdom. Addifon on Italy. 

Some jiick not to lay, that the parfon and attorney forged a 
will. ylrbuthnot. 

1 1. To be flopped ; to be unable to proceed. 

If we {hould fail. 

- We fail! 

But fciew your courage to the /ticking place, 

And we'll not fail. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

They never doubted the commons; but heard all ftuck in 
the lords houfe, and defired the names of thofe who hindered 
the agreement between the lords and commons. Clarendon. 
He threw : the trembling weapon pafs’d 
Through nine bull-hides, each under other plac’d 
On his broad {hield, and ftuck within the laft. Drydcn. 

13. To be embarrafled ; to be puzzled. 

Where they ftick, they are not to be farther puzzled by 

putting them upon finding it out themfelvcs. Locke. 

They will ftick long at part of a denionftration, for want of 
perceiving the connexion of two ideas, that, to one more 
exercifed, is as vifible as any thing. Locke. 

Souls a little more capacious can take in the connexion of 
a few propofitions ; but if the chain be prolix, here they Jiick 
and are confounded. I Vans' s Improvement of the Mind. 

14. Tn Stick cut. To be prominent with deformity. 

His flefli is confumed away that it cannot be feen, and his 
bones that were not l'ecn ftick out. Job xxxiii. 21. 

W To Stick out. To be unemployed. 

1 0 Stick, v. a [pncian, Saxon ; jieken, Dutch.] 

1. To (lab; to pierce with a pointed inftrument. 

The Heruli, when their old kindred fell fick, ftuck them 
with a dagger. _ Grew. 

2 iohx upon a pointed body. 

3- 1 o fatten by transfixion. 

Her death ! 

111 {land betwixt: it firft fhall pierce my heart; 

_ We w iH b e f tuck t0 g Ct her on his dart. D,yd. Tyran. Love. 

4 - 1 o fit with fomething pointed. 

A lofty pile they rear; 

T he fabrick’s front with eyprefs twi.s they ftrew. 

And fuck the fides with boughs of baleful vew. Drvden 
> ncKiNEss. n.f [from jticky.] Adhefive quality; “ 
glutinoufnefs; tenacity 
ToSTI'CKLE. - 


Dlacedf^ J' .V' r ' ,m ,hC FaaicC ° f P ri7cfi ghwrs, who 
placed feconds with ftaves or /ticks to interpofe occafional! y.l 

• 10 t? ; ke part with one fide or other. 1 J 

h ortunc, as {he’s wont, turn’d fickle, 

- T And tor ( he foe began to /tickle. Hudihm, 

" ihan < vcfi t emc n ee. altCICate * ^ rathcf with ° bftillac y 


Let them go to’t, and /tickle, 
icther a conclave, or a conventicle. 


S T I 

Heralds /tickle, who got who. 

So many hundred years ago. Mudibrai. 

3. To trim; to play faft and loofe; to a£l a part between op- 

* > °When he fees half of theChriftians killed, and the red in 
a fa : r way of being routed, he /tickles betwixt the remainder ot 
God’s hull and the race of fiends. Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 
Sti'ckledag. n.f. [Properly Jlickltback, from Jttcky to prick.} 
The fmalleft of frefh-water fifh. 

A little filh called a ftickiebag, without feales, hath 1 m body 
fenced with feveral prickles. IVa.ton s Angur . 

StTcklfr. n.f [Fro m/tickle.] 

x. A fidefman to fencers; a Ibcond to a duell.ft; onewhoflands 

to iudge a combat. ■ , - 

Baldius came to part them, the. /tickler’s authority being un¬ 
able to perfuadc cholerick hearers; and part them he dia. ui.- n. 

Baiilius, the judge, appointed /ticklers and trumpet-. 
Whom the others {hould obey. Sidney. 

Our former chiefs, like /ticklers of the war, 

Firft fought t’ inflame the parties, then to poife: 

The quarrel lov’d, but did the caufe abhor; 

And did not ftrike to hurt, but made a noife. Drydcn. 
2. An obftinate contender about any thing. 

Quercctanus, though the grand /tickler for the trta pnma, 
has this conceflion of the irrefolublenefs of diamonds. Boy e. 

The inferior tribe of common women have, in moft reigns, 
been the profefied Jticklers for fuch as have acted againft the 
true intereft of the nation. Addifon s Freeholder. 

The toryor high church clergy *were the greateR./ticklers 
againft the exorbitant proceedings of king James II. Swift. 

All place themfelvcs in the lift of the national church, 
though they are great /ticklers for liberty ot confcience. Swift . 
Sti'cky. adj. [from /tick.] Vifcous; adhefive; glutinous. 

Herbs which laft longeft are thofe of ftrong fmcll and with 
a ficky ftalk. Bacon's Natural HiJloKy. 

STIFF, adj [prig, Saxon ; ft if, Danifh; ftyf, Swedifh; Jtifur , 
Iflandick; fiif Dutch ] 

1. Rigid; inflexible; refilling flexure; not flaccid; not limber; 
not eafily flexible; not pliant. 

7 hey rifing on Jlif pinions tower 
The mid aerial fky. Milton. 

The glittering robe 

Hung floating loofe, or Jtiff with mazy gold. Thomfon. 

2. Not foft; not giving way; not fluid; not eafily yielding to 
the touch. 

Still lefs and lefs my boiling fpirits flow; 

And I grow ft if as cooling metals do. Dryd. Indian Err.p. 
Mingling with that oily liquor, they were wholly incorpo¬ 
rate, and fo grew more Jtiff and firm, making but one fub- 
ftancc. Burnet's Theory of the Earth , 

3. Strong; not eafily refilled. 

On a Ji ff gale 

The Theban fwan extends his wings. Denham. 

4. Hardy ; ftubborn ; not eafily fubdued. 

How ft ff is my vile fenfe. 

That I Hand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge forrows ! Better I were dillradt! Shakefp care. 

5. Obftinate; pertinacious. 

We neither allow unmeet nor purpofe the ftff defence of 
any unncceflary cuftom heretofore received. Hooker. 

Yield to others when there is caufe ; but it is a fliame to 
{land ftff in a foolifh argument. Layior. 

A war enfues, the Cretans own their caufe. 

Stiff to defend their hofpitable laws. Drydcn. 

6. Harlh; not written with cafe ; conftrained. 

7. Formal; rigorous in certain ceremonies; not difengaged in 
behaviour; Jlarchcd ; affedlcd. 

7 ’he French are open, familiar, and talkative ; the Italians 
ftff, ceremonious, and referved. Addifon on Italy. 

8. In Shakefpeare it feems to mean ftrongly maintained, or af- 
ferted with good evidence. 

7 his is ftff news. Shakefpeare. 

ToSti'ffen. v. a. [prtjzian, Saxon ] 

1. To make ftift"; to make inflexible ; to make unpliant. 
When the blaft of war blows in our ears. 

Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood, 

Difguifc fair nature with hard favour’d rage. Shake/. H. V. 
He Jtiffined his neck, and hardened his heart from turning 
unto the Lord. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13. 

The poor, by them difrobed, naked lie. 

Veil’d with no other covering but the fky j 
Expos'll to ft iff’ning frofls, and drenching {howers, 

Which thicken’d air from her black bofom pours. Satidys - 
Her eve' gro w ftffen'd, and withfulphur burn. Drydcn. 

2. To make obftinate. 

Her ftiff'ning grief, 

W ho faw her children flaughrer’d all at oned. 

Was dull to mine. DrHen and Lee. 

To STI FFEN. V. tl. 

i. To grow ftift'; to grow rigid ; to become unpliant. 
r., , , , Aghaft, aftonifh’d, and ftruck dumb with fear, 

C.ecrveland. I flood ; like briftles rofe mv ftiff'ning hair. Dry den 

*S F ‘ ' Fix’d 
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vifeofity; 
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Fix'd in aftonifliment I gaze upon thee, 

Like one juft blafted by a ftroke from heaven, 

Who pants for breath, and fiffiens yet alive; 

In dreadful looks, a monument of wrath. Addi/on's Cato. 

2. To grow hard; to be hardened. 

I he tender foil, then ftiffiening by degrees. 

Shut from the bounded earth the bounding feas. Dryden. 

3» 1 o grow lefs fuiceptive of impreflion j to grow obftinate. 

Some fouls, we fee, 

Grow hard and /tiffin with adverfity. Dryden. 

Si if-tHHA rted. adj. [/tiff and heart. J Obftinate; ftub- 
born; contumacious. 

They are impudent children, and ftiffhearted. Ezck. ii. 

Stiffly, adv. £ffo mjijffif] Rigidly; inflexibly; ftubbornly. 
In matters divine, it is /till maintained that they have 
no ftiffnecked force. ' Hooker. 

I commended them that flood fo ftiffiy for the Lord. 2 E/dr. 
The Indian fig of itfclf multiplieth from root to root, the 
plenty of the fapand the foftnefsof the ftalk making the bough, 
being overloaden and not/tffi.y upheld, to weigh down. Bacon. 

Sti'ffnecked. adj. [J,tiff and neck. J Stubborn; obftinate; 
contumacious. 

An infinite charge to her majefty, to fend over fuch an 
army as fhould tread down all that flandeth before them on 
foot, and lay on the ground all theft ffinecked. Spen/er. 

This ftiff neck'd pride, nor art nor force can bend. 

Nor high-flown hopes to reafon’s lure defeend. Denham. 
Sti’kfness. n.f. [from jEffif] 

l. Rigidity; inflexibility; hardnefs; ineptitude to bend. 

The ftffinefs and drynefs of iron to melt, mull bo helper, by 
moiftening or opening it. Bacon. 

The willow bows and recovers, the oak is ftubborn and in¬ 
flexible ; and the punifhmcnt of that jtffinef is one branch of 
the allegory. L'E/trange. 

g. Ineptitude to motion. 

The pillars of this frame grow weak, 

My finews llacken, and an icy /tiffine/s 

Benumbs my blood. Denham . 

3. Ter.fion ; not laxity. 

To try new fhrouds, one mounts into the wind. 

And one below, their cafe or /tiffne/s notes. Dryden. 

4. Obftinacy; ftubbornnefs; contumacioufncfs. 

The vices of old age have the /tiffine/s of it too; and as 
it is the unfitteft time to learn in, lo the unfitnefs of it to un¬ 
learn will be found much greater. South's Sermons. 

Firmnefs or ftffinefs of the mind is not from adherence to 
truth, but fubmiflion to prejudice. Lccke. 

Thefe hold their opinions with the greateft fffii.efs ; being 
generally the moft fierce and firm in their tenets. Locke. 

5. Unpleaftng formality; conftraint. 

All this religion fat eafily upon him, without any of that 
/tiffine/s and conftraint, any of thofc forbiddirg appearances 
which difparage the adlions of the fmccrcly pious. Atterbury. 

6. Rigoroufncfs; harfhnefs. 

There fill yourfelf with thofe moft joyous fights; 

But fpeak no word to her of thefe fad plights, 

Which her too conftant /tiffine/s doth conftrain. Spen/er. 

“j. Manner cf writing, not cafy but haifh and conftrained. 

Rules and critical obforvations improve a good genius, 
where nature lpadefh the way, provided he is not too ferupu- 
lous; for that will introduce a/ti/ne/s and affectation, which 
are utterly abhorrent from all good writing. Felton. 

To Stifle, v. a. [ ejlovfer , French.J 

1. To opprefs or kill by clofenefs of air; to fuffocate. 

Where have you been broiling ? 

—Among the croud i’ th’ abbey, where a finger 

Cou’d not be wedg’d in more; I am Jiijled 

With the mere ranknefs of their joy. Shale/pcare. 

Pray’r againft his abfolute decree. 

No more avails than breath againft the wind ; 

Blown fif.ing back on him that breathes it forth. Milton. 
That part of the air that we drew out, left the moie room 
for the ftifiing fleams of the coals to be received into it. Boyle. 

Stijsed with kiffes a fweet death he dies. Dryden. 

At one time they keep their patients fo clofe and warm, as 
almoft to /ti/ie them with care; and all on a fudden, the 
cold regimen is in vogue. Baker. 

I took my leave, being half fti/led with the clofenefs of the 
room. Swift's Account 0/ Partridge's Death. 

2. To keep in; to hinder from emiflion. 

Whilft bodies become coloured by refledling or tranfmitting 
this or that fort of rays more copioufly than the reft, they flop 
and /tif.e in thcmfelvcs the rays which they do not refleift or 
tr3nfmit. Newton's Opticks. 

3. To extinguifh by hindering communication. 

4. To extinguifh by artful or gentle means. 

Every reafonable man will pay a tax with chearfulnefs for 
fifing a civil war in its birth. Addi/:n's Freeholder. 

5. To fupprefs; to conceal. 

If’t prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 

Truft me, and let me know thy love’s fuccefs. 

That I may ever after ftifle mine. Otway’s Orphan, 


or marked 


Sbskef* 


Thefe conclufions have been acknowledged jjy 
thcmfelvcs, till with labour and lludv they had 
convictions. ' ' 

You excel in the art of /tiffing and concealing yourVcS' 

STl'GMA. n./. [ fsigma, Latin.] Aiuft, 

1. A brand; a maik with a hot iron. 

2. A mark of infamy. 

Stig.v.a'tical. I adj. [from ftigvia .j Branded 

Sti'gmatick. S with fome token of infamy. 

Foul ftigmatifk, that’s more than thou can’ft tell. 
Thou’rt like a foul mifhapen Jtigmatick, 

Mark’d by the deftinies to be avoided. 

He is deformed, crooked, old and ere, 

Vicious, ungentle, foolifh, blunt, unkind, 

Stigrnatical in making, worfc in mind. 

ToSti'cmatize. v a. [fiigmati/cr, French, 

To mark wicli a brand; to dilgracc with a note of (J 
proach. re * 

Men of learning who take to bufinefs, difeharge it with 
greater honefty than men of the world; bccaufe the former in 
reading have been ufed to find virtue extolled and vice hit 
matized, while the latter have feen vice triumphant and virtue 
difcountcnanced. MM 

Sour enthufiafts affefl to /tigmatize the fined and molt ele¬ 
gant authors both ancient and modern, as dangerous to reli- 

S' 0 "; . Addi/on's Freeholder. 

I he privileges of juries fhould be afeertained, and who¬ 
ever violates them ftigmatized bv publick cenfurc. Swift 

Sti'lar. adj. [from /tile.] Belonging to the ftile of » 
dial. 

At fifty one and a half degrees, which is London’s latitude, 
make a mark, and laying a ruler to the center of the plane and’ 
to this mark, draw a line for the /tilar line. Mxsn. 

Stile, n. / [j-tigcle, fromyrjjan, Sax. to climb.] 

1. A fet of fteps to pafs from one enclofure to another. 

There comes my mafterand another gentleman from Fro<r- 
mare over the /tile this way. Shakejf em. 

If they draw feveral ways, they be ready to hang thcmfelvcj 
upon every gate or /tile they come at. " f'EJlrargt. 

The little /(rutting pile, 

You fee juft by the church-yard ftile. Sui/t. 

2 . [Stile, Fr.] A pin to call the fhadow in a fun dial. 

EreCt the /tile perpendicularly over the fubftilar line, foaj 
to make an angle with the dial plane equal to the elevation of 
the pole of your place. Moxon's Alech. Exercife. 

STILETTO, n/ [Italian filet, Fr.] A fmall dagger, of which 
the blade is not edged but round, with a /harp point. 

When a fenator /hould be torn in pieces, he hired one, 
who entering into the fenate-houfe, fhould affault him as an 
enemy to the ftate; and /tabbing him with ftilettoes leave him 
to be torn by others. Hakewill on Providence. 

To STILL, v. a. [j-nllan, Sax ./Ellen, Dutch.] 

1. Tofilenca; to make filcnt. 

Is this the feourge of France ? 

Is this the Talbot fo much fear’d abroad, 

That with his name the mothers /till their babes. Shake/. 

2 . To quiet; to appeafe. 

In all refraining* of anger, it is the belt remedy to make* 
man’s felf believe, that the opportunity of revenge is not yet 
come ; but that he forefees a time for it, and fo to /till him- 
felf in the mean time, and referve it. Bacon, 

3. To make motionlcls. 

He having a full fway over the water, had power to fun 
and compofe it, as well as to move and difturb it. IVoodwori. 

The third fair morn now blaz'd upon the main, 

Then glafiy fmooth lay all the liquid plain. 

The winds were bulb'd, the billows i’earccly curld, 

And a dead filencc /till'd the watry world. 

Still, adj. [///, Dutch.] . 

1. Silent; uttering no noife. It is well obfetved by Jur.ius, tha. 
/t is the found commanding ftlence. 

We do not a<ft, that often jeft and laugh; 

’Tis old but true, /till i’wine eat all the draugh 

Your wife Odtavia, with her modeft eyes, 
And////conclufion, /hall acquire no honour, 

Demuring upon me. Shake/peare’s Antony and C.eopotrt. 

The ftorm was laid, the winds retir’d. 

Obedient to thy will; 

The fea that roar’d at thy command. 

At thy command was /till. 

2. Quiet; calm. 

Atin when he fpied 

Thus in /till waves of deep delight to wade, 

Fiercely approaching to him loudly cry’d. 

From hence my lines and I depart, 

I to my foft /till walks, they to my heart; 

I to the nurfe, they to the child of art. Jf . 

Religious pleafure moves gently, and therefiore c° .j 

It does not aft‘e£l by rapture, but is like the pleafure, 0 
which is /till and fober. Souths Serna 

Ho?* 


Aihlft*' 


Fairy 


Borfflt, 


Skoktfp 
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How all things liften, while thy mufe complains; 
c filencc waits on philomcht’s {trains, 
htSS‘ 7 ,,ing, when .hcwhifp'ringbreeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. 

3 ‘ ^‘reefffi^ (till, but with no ft ill penftvcnefs. Sidney. 

Though the body really moves, yet not changing perceive- 
Me diftancc with other bodies, a, faft as the ideas of our minds 
.he thing fee™ to Band fall, - we find m 

^Thatin this (late of ignorance, we fcort-fightedI creatures 
Vrh nnt miftake true felicity, we are endowed with a power 

This is Handing/,;// ££ 

we are not fufficiently aflured. 

This ftone, O Sy/iphus, ftahds//;//; 

Jxion refts upon his wheel. °P e ' 

? t ill. »■/ Lalm; ftlence. 

Herne the hunter. 

Sometime a keeper here in Windier foreft. 

Doth all the winter time at_/?/// of mid-night, 

Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. 

Shakejpeare. 

He had never any jealoufy with his father, which might give 
occafion of altering court or council upon the change; but ml 
things pafs’d in a /till. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Still? adv. [j-rille, Saxor.] 

1. To this time; till now. . , , , 

It hath been anciently reported, and is fhll received, that 
extreme applaufes of great multitudes have fo rarified the air, 
that birds flying over have fallen down. Bacon. 

Thou, O matron ! 

Here dying' to the fliore haft left thy name: 

Cajeta /till the place is call’d from thee, 

The nurfe of great ^Eneas’ infancy. Dryden's /Eneid. 

2. Nevertheiefs; notwithftanding. 

The defire of fame betrays the ambitious man into inde¬ 
cencies that lcfl’cn his reputation ; he is /till afraid left any of 
his actions fhould be thrown away in private. Addi/on. 

3. In an encreafing decree. 

As God fometimes addrefles himfclf in this manner to the 
hearts of men; fo, if the heart will receive fuch motions by a 
ready compliance, they will return more frequently, and /till 
more and more powerfully. South. 

The moral perfections of the Deity, the more attentively 
we confider them, the more perfectly hill fliall we know them. 

Atterbury. 

4. Always; ever; continually. 

Unlcfs God from heaven did by vifion /till /hew them what 
to do, they might do nothing. Hooker « 

My brain I'll prove the female to my foul; 

My foul, the father; and thefe two beget 
A generation of /////-breeding thoughts. Shakefpeart. 

Whom the difeafe of talking Jlill once poffeffeth, he can ne¬ 
ver hold his peace. Ben. John/on. 

He told them, that if their king were /till abfent from them, 
they would at length crown apes. Davies on Ireland. 

Chymifts would be rich, if they could /till do in great quan¬ 
tities, what they have fometimes done in little. Boyle. 

Trade begets trade, and people go much where many people 
are already gone: fo men run /till to a crowd in the ftreets, 
though only to fee. Temple. 

The fewer /till you name, you wound the more. 

Bond is but one; but Harpax is a fcore. Pope. 

5. After that. 

In the primitive church, fuch as by fear being compelled to 
facriticc to ftrangc gods, after repented, and kept /till the of¬ 
fice of preaching the gofpel. IVhitgftc. 

6. Ih continuance. 

I with my hand at midnight held yotir head; 

And, like the watchful minutes to the hour. 

Still and anon chcar’d up the heavy time. 

Saying, what want you? Shakefpeare's King John. 

Still, nffi. [from dftil.] A vcffel for diftillation; an alem- 
bick. 

Nature’s confcClioner, the bee, 

Whofe fuckets are moift alchiiny; 

They?///of his refining mold. 
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Latin.] To drop; to fall in tlropsi 


Minting the garden into gold. 


Clcaveland. 


Dryden. 


Swift. 
fucceflion of 


In diftilling hot fpirlts, if the head of the /till be taken off, 
the vapour which afeends out of the /till will take fire at the 
flame of a candle, and tlie flame will run along the vapour 
front the candle to the /till. Newton's Opticks. 

This fragrant fpirit is obtained from all plants in the leaft 
aromatick, by a cold /till, with a heat not exceeding that of 
umnier. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

* o Still, v. a. [from di/til.] Todiftil; to extrad or ope¬ 
rate upon by di/liUatton. 


To Still, v. 'n. [ ftillo , 

Out of ufe. y 7 ...I,.fir!., .i : , 

His fceptre’gainft the ground he threw> . 

And tears///// 1 !from him which mov d all the crew. Chapm. 

Short thick fobs, whofe thund’rmg volleys float. 

And roul thenifelves over her lubrtc throat 
In panting murmur s,/till'd out of her breaft, Cra/bau. 

ST1 ll. vri’arousn b fl df °[Jiillatitiusj Latin.] Falling ih drops ; 

drawn by a ftill. 

St,-, , vroRY, n.f. [from/till or difttl] 

1. An alembick; a veffel in which diftillation is performed. 

In all filial cries, the vapour is turned bac* upon it/e.f, J 
the encounter of the /ides of th i/lillatory. aeon. 

2. The room in which ftills are placed ; laboratory. 

All offices that require heat, as k >tchrn« ffilfatones, ftoves, 

fhould be meridional. . 0110,1 s A 

Thefe arc nature’s fnllatories, in whofe cavern- the afeend- 
ine vapours are congealed to that univerfal aqtiavitae, that good 
freffi water. More's Antidolt agaiffit Athet/m. 

Stillborn, adj. [/till and km.] Bom lifelefs; dead in the 

Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth. 

Should be jtillhorn ; and that wc now poffeft 
The utmoft man of expectation; we are 
A body ftrong enough to equal with the king. 

Many cafualties were but matter of fenfe, as whether a child 
were abortive or ftillbcrn. Graunt's Bills cf Mortality. 

The pale affiftants on each other ftaf d. 

With gaping mouths for iffuing words prepar’d i 
The ftdlbdm founds upon the palate hung. 

And dy’d imperfc^ on the falt’ring tongue. 

I know a trick to make you thrive ; 

O, ’tis a quaint device! 

Your ftillbcrn poems fliall revive. 

And fcorn to wrap up fpice. 

Sti'llicide. n. f. [ jtillicidium 3 Latin.] 

^ r< The ftillicidet of water, if there be water enough to follow, 
will draw themfclves into a fmall thread; becau/e they will 
not difeontinue. Bacon s Natural Htjlory. 

Stillici'dious. adj. [from ftillicideS] tailing in drops. 

Cryftal is found fometimes in rocks, arid in iome places not 
unlike theftirious or Jtilhcidious dependencies of ice. Brown. 
Sti'llness. n.f. [from////.] 

1. Calm; quiet. . . , 

How fweet the moonlight fleeps upon this hank . 

Here will wc fit, and let the founds of mufick 

Creep in our ears; foft fttllnefs and the night 

Become the touches of fweet harmony. Shakejpeare. 

When black clouds draw down the lab’ring /kies. 

And horrid Jtillne/s firft invades the ear ; 

And in that ftlence wc the tempeftfear. Dryden. 

Virgil, to heighten the horrour of ./Eneas’ palling by this 
coaft, has prepared the reader by Cajcta’s funeral and the/till- 
nr/s of the night. Dryden. 

If a houfe be on fire, thofe at next door may efcape, by the 
ftillmfs of the weather. Swift* 

2. Silence; taciturnity. 

The gravity and ftillnrfs of your youth 
The world hath noted. Shakejpeare's Othello. 

Sti'llstand. n.f [/till and ftand.] Abfence of motion. 

The tide fwell’d up unto his height. 

Then makes a Jiill/tand, running neither way. Shake/ tare. 
Sti'lly. adv. [from Jiill.] 

I. Silently; not loudly. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night. 
The hum of either army ftitly founds. Shake/p. Henry V. 
2: Calmly; not tumultuoufly. 

Stilts, n.f. [ftyltor, Swcdi/h; ftelten, Dutch; j-toelcan.] Sup¬ 
ports on which boys raife themfelves when they walk. 

Some could not be content to walk upon the battlements, 
but they rrwft put themfelves upon /tilts. Howel’s Eng. Tears. 

The heron and fuch like fowl live of fi/hes, walk on long 
/tilts like the people in the marfhes. More's Ant. againft Athei/m. 
Men muft not walk upon /tilts. L'Ejlrange. 

To STI'MULATE. v. a. [ftimulo, Latin.] 

1. To prick. 

2. To prick forward; to excite by fome pungent motive. 

3. [In phyfick.] To excite a quick fenfation, with a deriva¬ 
tion towards the part. 

Extreme cold /Emulates, producing firft a rigour, and then 
a glowing heat; thofe things which /Emulate in the extreme 
degree excite pain. Arbuthnct on Diet. 

Some medicines lubricate, ’and others both lubricate and 
ftimuiate. Sharpe 

Stimula'tion. n.f. [ftimulatio, Latin.] Excitement; pun¬ 
gency. 

Some perfons, from the fecret ftimulations of vanity or envy, 
defpife a valuable book, and throw contempt upon it by whole- 
file. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
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To STING, v a. Preterite, 1 flung, participle paGive fiatig, 
and jlung. [p-injan, Saxon; fungen, fore pricked, Iflan- 
dick.] 

1. To pierce or wound with a point darted out, as that of wafps 
or fcorpions. 

The fnakc, rolled in a flow’ry bank. 

With fhining checker’d Gough, doth /ting a child 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Sbakefpeare. 

That fnakes and vipers fling and tranfmit their mifehief by 
the tail is not cafily to be juftified, the poifon lying about the 
teeth and communicated by the bite. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

2. To pain acutely. 

His unkindnefs 

That ftript her from his benediction, turn’d her 
To foreign cafualties, gave her dear right. 

To his doghearted daughters: thefe things fling him 

So venomoufly, that burning fliamc detains him 

From his Cordelia. Sbakefpeare. 

No more I wave 

To prove the hero.—Slander flings the brave. Pope. 

Sting, n. f [from the verb ] 

1. A fliarp point with which fomc animals arc armed, and which 
is commonly venomous. 

Serpents have venomous teeth, which are miftaken for their 
fling. Bacon's Natm al Hiftory. 

His rapier was a hornet’s fting. 

It was a very dangerous thing: 

For if he chanc’d to hurt the king. 

It would be long in healing. Drayton. 

2. Any thing that gives pain. 

The Jews receiving this bock originally with fuch fling in 
it, (hews that the authority was high. Forbes. 

3. The point in the laft verfe. 

It is not the jerk or fling of an epigram, nor the feeming 
contradiction of a poor antithefis. Dryden. 

Sti'ngily. adv. [from ftingy.'] Covetoufiy. 

Sti nginess, n f [from ftingy ] Avarice; covctoufnefs; nig- 
gardlinefs. 

Sti'ngless. adj. [from fling.] Having no fling. 

He hugs this viper when he thinks it ftinglej's. Decay of Piety. 

Sti'ngo. n.f. [from thejharpnefs of the tafte.j Old beer. A 
cant word. 

Sti'ngy. adj. [A low cant word. In this word, with its de¬ 
rivatives, the g is pronounced as in £im] Covetous; nig¬ 
gardly; avaricious. 

A ftingy narrow hearted fellow that had a deal of choice 
fruit, had not the heart to touch it till it began to be rotten. 

L’Eferange. 

He relates it only by parcels, and wont give us the whole, 
which forces me to befpeak his friends to engage him to lay 
afidc that ftingy humour, and gratify the publick at once. 

Arbut bud's Hiftory of J. Bull. 

To STINK, v. n. Preterit olftunk or ftank. [pinian, Saxon; 
ftincken , Dutch ] To emit an offenfive fmell, commonly a 
fmell of putrefaCIion. 

John, it will be flinking law for his breath. Sbakefpeare. 
When the children of Ammon faw that they flank before 
David, they fent and hired Syrians. 2 Sam. x. 6. 

What a fool art thou, to leave thy mother for a nafly flink¬ 
ing goat ? L'Ejlrange. 

Moll of fmells want names; fwcet and flinking ferve our 
turn for thefe ideas, which is little more than to call them 
plcafing and difpleafing. Locke. 

• Chloris, this coftly way to ftink give o’er, 

’Tis throwing fwcet into a common fliore; 

Not all Arabia would fufficient be. 

Thou fmcll’ft not of thy fweets, they ftink of thee. Grams. 

Stink, n.f. [from the verb.] Offenfive fmell. 

Thofe ftinks which the noftrils ftraight abhor are not mod: 
pernicious, but fuch airs as have fome fimilitude with man’s 
body, and fo betray the fpirits. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

They Ihare a fin; and fuch proportions fall, 

That, like a ftink , ’tis nothing to them all. Dryden. 

By what criterion do ye eat, d’ye think ? 

If this is priz’d for fwcetnefs, that for ftink. Pope. 

Sti'nkard. n.f. [from ftink ] A mean flinking paltry fellow. 

Sti'nker. n.f. [from ftink.] Something intended to offend by 
the fmell. 

The air may be purified by burning of flinkpots or ftinkers 
in contagious lanes. Harvey. 

Sti'nkingly. adv. [from flinking.] With a ftink. 

Can’ft thou believe thy living is a life. 

So ftinkingfy depending? Sbakefpeare. 

Sti'nkpot. n.f. [ftink and pot.] An artificial compofition 
offenfive to the fmell. 

The air may be purified by fires of pitch-barrels, efpecially 
in clofe places, bv burning of Jtinkpots. Harvey. 

To Stint, v. a. [ftynta, Swcd. jiunta, Ifiandick.] To bound; 
to limit; to confine; to reftrain ; to flop. 

The reafon hereof is the end which he hath propofed, and 
the law whereby his wifdcm hath feinted the effects of his 
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power in fuel, fort, that it doth not work in6nih.lv, kll , 
refp ndently unto that end for which it worketh 1 « Cor * 

Then hopelefs, henrtlefc, ’gan the cunning thief 
Pcrfuade us die, to Jimt all further ftrife. /• ’ $ 
Nature wifely feints our appetite, ‘‘ J 

Ai d craves no more than undifturb’d delight n 
I (hall not go about to extenuate the latitude of th* , ’ 
upon the earth, or feint it only to the product,on ofwcel'l* 
g.ve it its full fcope in an universal diminution ot the i„Ln 
nefs of the earth. u'j- 

A fuppofed heathen deity mizht befo poor in his ami k" 1 
fo feinted in his knowledge, that a Pagan might hope to S’ 
ceal Ins perjury from his notice. ^ 

Few countries, which, if well cultivated, would not r 
port double their inhabitants, and vet fewer where T 
are not extremely /tinted in neceffaiies. c t l ‘ d 

Stint, n.f. [from the verb.] 

J. Limit; bound; reftraint. 

We muft come at the length to fome paufe: for if 
thing were to be defifed for fome other without any [tin- 77 
could be no certain end propolCd unto our aclious,' wc(Wi 
go on we know not whither. nou!d 


Touching the flint or meafure thereof, rites and < 


Hcskir. 


& nies and ceremonies 

and other external things of the like nature,being hurtful ur? 
the church, either in refpe& of their quality, or in regardTf 
their number; in the former there could be no doubt or dif 
ficulty what would be done; their deliberation in the latter 
was more difficult. " 

The cxceriours of mourning, a decent funeral, and black 
habits are the ufual feints of common hufbands. Briito 
2. A proportion ; a quantity afligned. 

Our feint of woe 

Is common ; every day, a failor’s wife, 

The mafters of fomc merchant, and the merchant 
Have juft our theme of woe. Shokefpeore. 

He that gave the hint. 

This letter for to print, 

Muft alfo pay the feint. Ber.hom. 

How much wine drink you in a day? my feint in company 
is a pint at noon. ' ’Swift. 

STITEND. n.f. [ ftipendium , Latin.] Wages; fettled pay. ’ 
All the earth, 

Her kings and tetrarchs are their tributaries; 

People and nations pay them hour y Jtipends. Ben. Jobofn, 
St. Paul’s zeal was exprefled in preaching without any offer¬ 
ings orfeipend. Taper. 

Stipendiary, adj. [ fipendiarius , Latin.] Receiving fabrics; 
performing any (crvice for a ftated price. 

His great ftiptndiary prelates came with troops of evil ap¬ 
pointed horfemcn not half full. Kntlls's Hift. of the Turks. 

Place redories in the remaining churches, which are now 
ferved only by ftipendiary curates. Swift. 

Stipendiary, n.f. [flipendiaire, Vr. fipendiarius, Latin.] One 
who performs any furvice for a fettled payment. 

This whole country is called the kingdom of Tunis; the 
king whereof is a kind of feipendary unto the Turk. dbUt. 
Sti'ptick. 3 adj. [rusrlixef.J Having the power to (launch 
Stipticai.. J blood; aftringent. This by analogy (hotild be 
written Jiyptiek. 

There is a fowr ftiptick fait diftufed through the earth, which 
palling a concodion in plants, becometh milder. Br:wn. 

From fpirit of fait, carefully dephlegmcd and removed into 
lower glades, having gcivly abftraCted the whole, there re¬ 
mained in the bottom, and the neck of the retort, a great 
quantity of a certain dry and Jtiptical fublhnce, molily ot a 
yellowifh colour. Style. 

In an effufion of blood, having doflils ready dipt in the royal 
ftiptick , we applied them. Wifcman’s Surge ’/• 

To STIPULATE, v. n. [Jlipulor, Latin ifeipuler, hr.] D 
contra#; to bargain 5 to fettle terms. 

The Romans very much neglected their maritime affair?; 
for they Jtipulahd with the Carthaginians to furniffi them 
with fhips for tranfport and war. Jrbutbr.f 

StiPul a'tion. n.f. [ftipulaticn, Fr .from ftipulate] Bargain; 
We promife obediently to keep all God’s commandments, 
the hopes given by the gofpel depend on our performance o* 
that ftipulution. Rogers’s StrmW- 

To STJR. v. a. [ptijiian, Saxon ; ftcoren , Dutch.] 

1. To move; to remove from its place. 

My foot I had never yet in five days been able to flir'fe'& 
it was lifted. W* 

Other fpirits 

Shoot through their traCb, and diftant mufclcs fill : 

This fov’reign, by his arbitrary nod, 

Reftrains or fends his miniGers abroad. 

Swift and obedient to his high command 

They feir a finger, or they lift a hand. I* " 

2. To agitate; to bring into debate. fiu . 

Prcfcrve the right of thy place, hut feir not queuions oj 
rifdiChon, and rather aflume thy right in filence than 
with claims. Q nJ 
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One judgment in parliament, that cafes of that nature ought 
to be determined according to the common law, is of greater 
weight than many cafes to the contrary, wherein the queftion 
was^not Jlirred; yea, even though it lhould be Jhrred and the 
contrary affirmed. Hale. 

•3. To incite; to inftigate; to animate. 

With him is come the mother queen ; 

An Ate flirting him to blood and lirife. 

If you feir thefe daughters hearts 
Agaiiift their father, fool me not fo much 
3 o bear it tamely. Shakejpeare's King Lear 

The foldiers love her brother’s memory ; 

And for her fake fome mutiny will feir. 

4. To Stir Up. To incite; to animate; to inftigate. 

This would feem a dangerous commiffion, and ready tofe r 
up all the Irilh in rebellion. Sponger's Ireland. 

The greedy tliirft of royal crown, 

That knows no kindred, no regards, no right, 

Stirred Porrex up to put his brother down. Spenfcr. 

God Jlirred him up another adverfary. 1 Kings xi. 25. 

The words of Judas were very good, and able to feir them 
up to valour. 2 Maccab. xiv. 17. 

Having overcome and thruft him out of his kingdom, he 
jhrred up the Chriftians and Numidians againft him. KnoHes. 

The vigorous fpirit of Montrofe Jhrred him up to make 
fome attempt whether he had any help or no. Clarendon. 

The improving of his own parts and happinefs feir him up 
to fo notable a dciign. More's Antid. again// Atbeifm. 

To feir up vigour in him, employ him in fome conftant 
bodily labour. Locke. 

Thou with rebel infolence did’ft dare 
To own and to proteCt that hoary ruffian, 

To feir the factious rabble up to arms. Rcnue. 

The ufe of the paffions is to Jlir it up, and put it upon aCtion, 
to awake the underftanding and to enforce the will. Addifon. 

5. To Stir up. To put in adtion. 

Hell is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming; it Jlir- 
retb up the dead for thee. Ija. xiv. 9. 

Such mirth the jocund flute or gamefomepipe 
Stirs up among the loofc unletter’d hinds. Milton. 

To Stir. v. n. 

1. 1 o move one’s felf; to go out of the place ; to change place. 

No power he had to feir nor will to rife. Fairy Queen. 
They had the femblance of great bodies behind on the other 
fide of the hill, the fallhood of which would have been ma- 
nileft as foon as they fhould move from the place where they 
were, and from whence they were therefore not to feir, 
. Clarendon. 

2. I o be in motion; not to be ftill; to pafs from inactivity to 

motion. 1 

I he great Judge of all knows every different degree of hu¬ 
man improvement, from thefe weak feirrings and tendencies 
of the will, which have not yet formed themfelves into regu¬ 
lar purpofes, to the laft entire confummation of a good habit. 

„ ~ - , ,. AddiJ'on's Spectator. 

3 - Lo become the object of notice. 

If they happen to have any fuperiour character, they fancy 
tnev .lave a right to talk freely upon every thing that feirs or 
appears. . Watts. 

4 ' nfC ' n thC mornin g- This is a colloquial and familiar 

the gentlewoman that attends the general’s wife be feir- 
.. her, there’s one Caifio entreats of her a little favour 

Sr V r n d • Sbaktfpeare's Othello. 

, "V- V tu, \ Rumck, a battle; yflvsrf, noife, Welfh.] 

I* a umult; hultle. ’ J 

W hat halloing and what feir is this to-day ? 

I here are my mates, that make their wills their law, 

fLh thT Unh ! Pl ’ y rt"S Cr in Chact *- Sbaktfpeare. 

nccell-bv t ^'" 1 ^ ‘ r f ° nuke a11 this ^ V for f«ch a 

ell °l n T e V u- dcn ' ed ; B P- Bra,nhall. 

Ian d the fo,dier ) miferable fir, 

J f \ h f C words * this clamour and this feir , 

Vhy do difputes in wrangling fpend the day ? Denham 
S, enec ,s ufually worfc than the fierceft and loudeft Tc2- 

of confri nCe “ pr ° cecds from a ki,ld of numbnefs or ftupidity 
”" d *? dominion by Cm oZ 

“ lhi ‘ 11 <“ ,o complain " 

«f2huS,f" ° f 1 SS 

After al! this feir about them they are good for not hin^'T/ 

tumultuous dirotdcrfft: 

“"•oht^Sv^'hTi n" Jic ' h " ll > «<0 c-t 

of itimfiir or" r o‘™' ,t '; o ,r k '; f T' JI ’ r th "'’ ,ho “s h 

< “ h <« who lie in the gh »’ fome 


in 
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Being advertifed of fome feirs raifed by his unnatural fons 
England, he departed out of Ireland without ftriking a blow. 
0 Davits, 

Raphael, thou hcar’ft what feir on earth, 

Satan from hell ’fcap’d through the darkfome gulf 

Hath rais’d in paradife, and how difturb’d 

This night the human pair. Milt.n, 

3. Agitation; conflicting paffion. 

He did keep 

The deck, with glove or hat, or handkerchief 
Still waving, as ti e feirs and fits of’s mind 
Could beft exprefs how flow his foul fail’d on, 

How fwift his fhip. Sbakefpeare s Cymbeline• 

Sti'rious. adj. [from jViria, Larfn.] Refembling icidcs. 

Chryftal is found fometimes in rocks, and in fomc places 
not much unlike the feirious or ftillicidious dependencies of 
ice. Brown s Vulgar Errcurs. 

ST1RP. n.f. [feirps, Latin.] Race; family; generation. Not 
ufed. 

Sundry nations got footing in that land, of the which there 
yet remain divers great families and feirps. Sptnfer. 

Democracies are lefs fubjeCl to (edition than when there 
arc feirps of nobles. Bacon. 

All nations of might and fame reforted hither; of whom 
we have fome feirps and little tribes with us at this day. Bacon. 

Sti'rrer. n.f. [from feir.] 

1. One who is in motion ; one who puts in motion. 

A rifer in the morning 

Come on ; give me your hand, fir; an early feirrer. Shah. 
A11 inciter; an inftigator. 

Stirrer Up. An inciter; an inftigator. 

A perpetual fpring, not found ellewhere but in the Indies 
only, by reafon of the fun’s neighbourhood, the life and feirrer 
up of nature in a perpetual aCIivity. kaleigb. 

Will it not rdleCt on thy character, Nic, to turn barretcr 
in thy old days; afeirrer up of quarrels betwixt thy neigh¬ 
bours ? Arluthnoi. 

Sti'rrup. n.f. [pnjepap, prtjiap, from j-tijan, Saxon, to 
climb, and pap, a cord.J An iron hoop fufpended by a (trap, 
in which the horfeman fets his foot when he mounts or rides. 

Neither is his manner of mounting unfeemly, though he 
lack feirrups-, for in his getting up, his hQrfe is ftill going, 
whereby he gaineth way: and therefore the feirrup was called 
fo in fcorn, as it were a flay to get up, being derived of the 
old Englifti wordy/y; which is to get up, or mount. Spenfer. 

Haft thou not kifs’d my hand, and held my jlirrub ? Shah. 
His horfe hipped with an old mothy faddle, the feirrups of 
no kindred. Shakejp. Taming of the Shrew.' 

Between the feirrup and the ground, 

Mercy I alk’d, mercy 1 found. Camden’s Remains. 

At this the knight began to chear up, 

And raifing up himfelf on feirrup, 

^ Crv’d out Victoria. Hudibra » 

To ST I 1 CH. v. a. [feicke, Danifli; feicken, Dutch ] 

1. To few, to work on with a needle. 

2. To join; to uniie, generally with fome degree of clumfinefs 
or inaccuracy. 

Havingy?//r/W together thefe animadverfions touching ar¬ 
chitecture and tiieir ornaments, contemplative fpirits are as 
reftlefs as aCtive. 

3. to Stitch up. To mend what was rent. 

It is in your hand as well to feitch up his life again, as it was 
before to rent it 

with a needle, and thread feitch'd up the artery and the 

w ? und - Wifeman's Surgery. 

To Stitch, v. n. To praCtife needlework. 

Stitch n.f [from the verb.] 

1 * ^ P aPs op needle and thread through any thing. 

2. [From peician, Saxon.] A (harp lancinating pain. 

It you defirc the fpleen, and will laugh yourfelf into flitches, 
follow me; yond gull Malvolio is turned heathen, a very re- 

T1C a'V' I n , . Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

A limple bloody fputation of the lungs is differenced from a 
pleurily, which is ever painful, and attended with a feitch. 

„ t , Harvey on Confumption. 

3. in Chapman it feems to mean furrows or ridges, and perhaps 

lias the lame meaning in the following paflage of Dryden 
which otherwife I do not underftand. * 

Many men at plow he made, and drave earth here and 
there, 

Af A Chapman's Iliads. 

hfeitch- fall n cheek, that hangs below the jaw, 
huch wrinkles as a (kilful hand would draw 
ror an old grandam ape. * r, , 

ST’TCH.KY. nf Needlework. IncomeS' 

<»*rf A 

St itch wort, n.f Camomile. ^ pearcs Othello 

Mv Imfe/ZJJN, 7o„‘| Ch rm “ h '°' 6 “ w “ k - 

As \ ulcan s fettby. ca l r. . .. , 

_ ( fe Shakefptare s Hamlet. 

5 To 
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*To-S tive. v. a. [Suppofcd of the fame original with few.] 

1. To fluff up dole. 

You would admire, if you faw them five it in their (hips. 

Sandy's Journey. 

2. To make hot or fultry. 

His chamber was commonly Jlivtd with friends or fuitors of 
one kind or other. Wetton, 

Stoat, n.f A fmall ftinking animal. 

Sto'cah. n.f. [ Irifh ; fochk, Erie. ] An attendant; a wallct- 
bov ; one who runs at a horfeman’s foot; a horfeboy. 

He holdeth himfclf a gentleman, and fcorneth to work, 
which he faith is the life of a peafant; but thenceforth be- 
comcth an horfeboy, or a focal) to fome kern, inuring himfclf 
to his fword, and the gentlemanly trade of dealing. Spenfer . 
Stocca'do. n. f [ftoccato, from Jlocco, a rapier, Italian ] A 
thruft with the rapier. 

I have heard the Frenchman hath good fkill in his rapier. 

—You (land on diflance, your pafies ,Jloccado's, and l know not 
what. Shakrfpeare’s Merry Wives of 1Tindjor. 

STOCK, n.f [ r toc, Saxon ; Jtock, Dutch; cjhc, French.] 

1. The trunk ; the body of a plant. 

That furious bead 

His precious horn, fought of his enemies, 

Strikes in the Jlock, nc thence can be releas’d. Fa. Queen. 
There is hope of a tree, if cut down, that it will lprout 
again, though the root wax old in the earth, and tbofockA\c 
in the ground. J°b x * v ‘ 8* 

2. The trunk into which a graft is inferted. 

The cion over-rulcth the flock quite; and th ofock is but 
pa.livc only, and giveth aliment but no motion to the graft. 

Bacon’s Natural liflory. 

As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care. 

On favage flocks inferted, learn to bear; 

'T he furefl virtues thus from paflions fhoot. 

Wild nature’s vigour working at the root. Pope. 

3. A log; a pod. 

That they kept thy truth fo pure of old, 

When all our fathers worfliipp’d Jlocks and flones, 

Forget not. Milton. 

Why all this fury? What’s the matter. 

That oaks mud come from Thrace to dance? 

Mud dupid Jlocks be taught to flatter ? . 

And is there no fuch wood in France ? Prior. 

4. A man proverbially dupid. 

What tyranny is this, my heart to thrall, 

And eke my tongue with proud redraint to tie, 

That neither I may fpeak nor think at all, 

But like a dupid flock in filence die? Spenj.r. 

While we admire 

This virtue and this moral difeipline, 

Let’s be no doicks, nor no flock 1. Sbakejpeare. 

5. The handle of any thing. 

6. A fupport of a fhip while it is building. 

Frefh fupplies of {hips, 

And fuch as fitted iince the fight had been, 

Or new from Jlocks were fall’n into the road. Dryden. 

7. [Stecco, a rapier, Italian.] Athrud; a doccado. 

To fee thee here, to fee thee there; to fee thee pafs thy 
punCto, thy ftcck, thyreverfe. Sba**Jptart. 

S. Something made of linen; a cravat; a clofc ncckc.ot . 

cicntly a dockcn. . , , . . 

His lackey with a linen flock on one leg, and a kerfey boot- 
hofc on the other. Shak. Taming of the threw. 

0. A race; a lineage ; a family. 

Say what flock he fprings of.— 

—The noble houfc of Marcius. Shakef Conolanus. 

His early virtues to that ancient ftock 
Gave as much honour as from thence he took. Ik a cr. 

The like (hall Cng 
All prophefy, that of the royal ftock 
Of David, fo 1 name this king, fhall rife 
A fon, the woman’s feed. 

Thou had feen one world begin, and end, 

And man, as from a fecond ftock, proceed. Alt.ton. 

To no human ftock 

Wc owe this fierce unkiudnefe; but the rock, 

That cloven rock produc’d thee. trailer. 

Thy mother was no goddefs, nor thy Jtock 
From Dardanus ; but in fome horrid rock, 

Perfidious wretch, rough Caucafus thee bred. Denham. 
10. The principal; capital llorc; fund already provided. 
Prodigal men 

Feel not their own Jtock wading. Be*. J ohn f Catihne. 

Let the exportation of home commodities be more in value 
than the importation of foreign ; fo the Jtock of the kingdom 
fliall yearly increafe; for then the glance of trade mud 
returned in money or bullion. Bacon s Advice to Inlltt • 

A kin^, againd a dorm, mud forefee to a convenient J 0.. 
1r ■ l f ll 'r C ° Bacon. 

° >Tis the place uhere God promifes and delights todifpcnfe 
j^gcr proportions of bis favour, that he may fix a mark ot 
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hon ur on his faniduarv, and recommend it to the fons of 
men, upon the ftock of their own filtered as well 33 his own 

glory. South. 

Some honour of your own acquire; 

Add to that ftock, which judly we bedow. 


--- J-*7 " -- 

Of thofe bled {hades to whom you all things owe, Dryden. 

Yet was (he not profufe ; but {ear’d to wade. 

And wifely manag’d that the ftock might lad; 

That all might be lupply’d, and The not grieve, 

"When crouds appear’d, (he had not to relieve; 

Which to prevent, die dill increas’d her dore ; 

Laid up, and fpar’d, that (he might give the more. Dryden. 

Beneath one law bees live, 

And with one common ftock their traffick drive: 

All is the date’s, the date provides for all. Dryden’sGeorg. 

If parents die without actually transferring their right 
to another, why does it not return to the common ftock 
of mankind ? Locke. 

When we brought it out it took fuch a quantity of air into 
its lungs, that it fwelled almod twice as big as before; and it 
was perhaps on this ftcck of air that it lived a minute longer 
the fecond time. Addifon on Italy. 

Be ready to give, and glad to didribute, by fetting apart 
fomething out of thy Jtock for the ufe of fome charities. Attcrb. 

Of thofe dars, which our imperfect eye 
Has doom’d and fix’d to one eternal Iky, 

F.ach by a native ftcck of honour great. 

May dart drong influence, and diftufc kind heat. Prior, 
They had law-fuits; but, though they fpent their income, 
they never mortgaged the ftock. ArbutbtnU 

11. Quantity; dore; body. 

A great benefit fuch a natural liidory, as may be confided 
in, will prove to the whole Jtock of learned mankind. Glanv. 
Nor do thofe ills on Angle bodies prey ; T 

But oftner bring the nation to decay, > 

And fwcep the prefent ftock and future hope away. Dryd. ) 

He propofes to himfelt no fmall ftock of fame in future ages, 
in being the fird who has undertaken this defign. Arhuthmt. 

12. A fund edablidied by the government, of which the value 
rifes and falls by artifice or chance. 

An artificial wealth of funds and ftocks was in the hands of 
thofe who had been plundering the publick. Swift. 

Statefman and patriot ply alike th e ftocks, 

Peerefs and butler lhare alike the box. Pope. 

To Stock, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To dore; to fill diffidently. 

If a man will commit fuch rules to his memory, and Jtock 
his mind with portions of Scripture anfwerable to all the heads 
of duty, his confciencc can never be at a lofs. South. 

1 } who before with diepherds in the groves, 

Sung to my oaten pipe their rural loves, 

Manur’d the glebe, and flock’d the fruitful plain. Dryden. 
The world begun to be flocked with people, and human m- 
dudry drained thofe uninhabitable places. j 

Springs and rivers are by large fupplies continud-yjWvd 

with water. 

2. To lay in dore. 

2. To put in the docks. Sec Stocks. 

Call not your docks for me: I ferve the king. 

On whofc employment 1 was fent to you: 

You {hall do fmall relpcd, ffiew too bold malice 
Againd the grace and perfon of my mader, ^ 

Stocking his meflengcr. Shakejl. * 

4. To Stock up. To extirpate. ,* 

The wild boar not only fpoils her branches, bet/'i 

. . Decay oj l lil r 

her roots. 

Sto'ckdove. n.f Ringdove. 

St.ckdovcs and turtles tell their am rous pain, 

And, from the lofty elms, of love complain. i 

Sto'ckfish. n.f. [ftockevifch, Dutch.] Dried cod, fo call* 

from its hardnefs. r • i A nlant. 

StockoiTlyi lower. n.f [.cucotum, Latin.] p ' the n , 0 ft 

The chambers arc: the flower is compofed, lor ^ 
part, of four leaves, which are placed in form o j fllt 
of the flower-cup rifes the po.ntal, which ^com a^g ^ 
pod, divided into two cells by an intermedia 1 with 

which the valves adhere on both fidcs, an a u d roun d 
flat finooth feeds, which arc orbicular, and * f ioU3> 
their edges: to which maybe added, the flower P 
and fweet fmelling. Miller. D | anfs , a nd 

The [toclgillxflowers are commonly b . ,cnnl " P hc various 
there are many'different fpccics of them, incl “ = ws on the 
forts of wallflowers, of which the comrr.o ~ qheRave- 

walls of ruinous houfes, and is ufed f ^ of 

nal wallflower is remarkable for the beauty f/ii/. 

its flower. . 

Sto'cki n g. n.f. The covering of the leg. w her * 

In his fird approach before my lady hf Skaktjl^- 

yellow lockings, and ’tis a colour die abhors. ^ 

By the loyally of that town hc protut • f iau nM- 
and money for his foldicrs. Lnk* 5 
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. r fl,nnld exDeCI that nature dioulJ make jerkins 
Unkfc we ■ () j t | ie g-j-ound, what could die do better 

-Wfc fit materials for cloathing as the word of 
than afiord u More’s Antidote agatrfl Atheifm. 

half a -'ay to look for his oJd/.A^ »h» ho 

had them both upon a *cg. f Sped a tor. 

■»-"> P , r 

Ttef3i?of JSSi^’io oamoor, w,,hir 

_* ‘[from'.he noun.] Todrefs in llockiogs. 

T ° st.kirM with loads of fat town-dirt, he goes^ Dryden 
Sro'cK JOBBER., n.f. [ftock Ml A low wretch who gets 

S bv buyino- and felling fliarcs in the funds. 

ITU ftodjoher thus from ’Change-alley goes down, 

And tips you the freeman a wink; 

Let me have but your vote to ferve for the town, 

And here is a guinea to drink. J 

Sto'ckish. adj. [iconftcck.] Hard; blockifli. 

The poet 

Did fei^n that Orpheus drew trees, dones, and floods; 

Since nought fo ftockijh , hard, and full of rage. 

But mufick for the time doth change his nature. Shakefp. 
e ,Vv r ock n. L T Pock and lock.] Lock fixed in wood. 

1 There are locks for feveral purpofes; as drect-door-locks. 

Stocks ™n.f. [Commonly without Angular.] Brifon for the 

1C=b ‘ Fetch forth the ftocks: 

As I have life and honour, there fhall hc fit til! noon. Shak. 
Tom is whipt from tything to tything, Jtock- pun.fli d, and 
’mnrifoned. Sbakejpeare s King Lear. 

1 have fat in the ftocks for the puddings he hath dol’n, other- 
wife he had been executed. Shakefp. Two Gent, of Verona. 

Matrimony is cxpreiTed by a young man danding, his legs 
being fad in a pair of ftocks. _ Peacham. 

Th e ftocks hinder his legs from obeying the determination of 
his mind, if it would transfer his body to another place. Lockc. 
Stocksti l. adj . [Jtock and / till .] Motionlci’s as logs. 

Our preachers dand ftockjtill in the pulpit, and will not To 
much as move a finger to fet od the bed fermon. Addifon. 
Stoic k. n.f [rwixs'f; ftciquc, Fr.] A philofopher who followed 
tlie Iccl of Z cribs holding the neutrality of external things. 
While we admire 

This virtue, and this moral-difcipline, 

Let’s be no Jtoicks, nor no docks, I pray. Shakefpeare. 
Stoke, ftoak, feem to conic from the Saxon j-rocce, Signifying 
the dock or body of a tree. Giffon’s Camden. 

Stole, n.f fiola , Latin. ] A long ved. 

Over all a black Jtile die did tiirow. 

As one that inly mourned. Fairy Queen. 

1 he folemn fead of Ceres now was near. 

When long white linen ftcles the matrons wear. 

Stole. The preterite of Jteal. 

A fa£lor Jlole a gem away. 

Stolen. Participle paflivc of Jteal. 

Stolen waters are fwcct, and bread eaten in fecret is plca- 
fant. Prov. ix. 17. 

Stoli'dity. n.f. [ftolidus, Lat. ftoliditc, French.] Stupidity; 
want of fenfe. 

Thcfe are the fools in the text, indocile untradlablc fools, 
whofc ftolidity can baffle all arguments. Bentley. 

STO'MACH. n.f [rftontacb, French ; ftomachus, Latin.] 

1. The ventricle in which food is digeded. 

If you’re lick at fea, 

Or ftomach qualm’d at land, a dram of this 

Will drive away didemper. Shakefpeare’s Cymbcline. 

This filthy fimile, this beadly line, 

Quite turns my ftomach. Pope. 

2 . Appetite; defirc of food. 

Tell me, what is’t that takes from thee 
Thy ftomach , pleafure, and thy golden fleep ? Shakefpeare. 

Will fortune never come with both hands full, 

But write her fair words dill in fouled letters ? 

She either gives a ftomach, and no food, 

Such are the poor in health; or elfe a fead. 

And takes away the ftomach ; fuch the rich. 

That have abundance and enjoy it not. Shakef. Flen. IV’. 
As appetite or ftomach to meat is a fign of health in the 
body, fo is this hunger In the foul a vital quality, an evidence 
of lumc life of grace in the heart; whereas decay of appetite, 
and the no manner of ftomachy is a mod defperate progno- 
fl ,c k- Flammmd. 

3- Inclination; liking. 

He which hath no ftomach to this fight, 

Let him depart. Shakef Henry V. 

1 he um-.fual didance of time made it fubje£l to every man’s 
note, that it was an act againd his ftomach , and put upon him 
In ncccffity of date. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

I he very trade went againd his ftomach. L’ Eframe. 
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[Stomachal, Latin.] Anger; rcfodtion. 

Difdain hc called was, and did difJa rt 
To be fo call’d, and who fo did him call : 

Stern was his look, and full of ftomach va.r, 

His portance terrible, and daturc tall. ) -v. 

Is’t near dinner-time?-1 would it were, 

That you might kill your on ./Krt 

And not upon your maid. Shak. two j 

Indead of trumpet and of drum. 

That makes the warrior’s ftomach come. '• . 

* S tme'oV,h“ Uity pro*.! 

their judgments, that fuch a H.lcphnc waa little 
nonifli tyranny difguiled under a new form. 

P Arhill a fubtile witted and a marvellous fatr-fpoken man, 
was difeontented that one fhould be placed before nm •' 
honour, whofc fuperior he thought himfclf m delcrt, becaule 
through envy and Jtomach prone unto contradictio . 

They plainly iL , that when/-l doth lime wtth w,t, 

the match is not equal. . 

Whereby the ape in wond’rous/nM^ wox. 

Strongly encouraged by the crafty fox. Flubberd s 
That nobles fhould buchflomachs bear. 

I mvfelf fisht not once in forty year. Shakef. Henry v 1. 

It duck in the camel’s Jlomach, that bulls fhould be1 armed 
with horns, and that a creature of his fize fhould ^left^- 

Not courage but Jlomach that makes people break rather 
than they will bend. ^ ,/ range. 

This fort of ervine proceeding from pride, obltinacy, ana 
Jlomach, the will, wliem the fault lies, mult be bent. Luke. 

C. Pride; haughtinefs. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded ftomach, ever ranking 
Himfclf with princes. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

To Sto'mach. v. a. [ flomacbor , Latin.] I o refqnt; to 
remember with anger and malignity. 

Believe not all; or, if you muft believe. 

Stomach not all. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Jonathan loved David, and the people applauded him; only 
Saul ftomdehed him, and therefore hated him. Hall’s Contempt. 

The lion began to fliew his teeth, and t o/icmach the af¬ 
front. L’EJlrange's Fables. 

To Sto'mach. v. n. To be angry. 

Let a man, though never fo juftly, oppofe himfclr unto 
thofe that are difordered in their ways, and what one amongft 
them commonly doth not Jlomach at fuch contradiction, dorm 
at reproof, and hate fuch as would reform them ? Hooker. 
Sto'mached. adj. [IsomJlomach.] Filled with paffions of re- 
fen invent. 

High Jlomach'd are they both, and full of ire; 

In rage deaf as the fea, hafly as fire. Shakefpeare. 

Sto'macher.' n.f [from Jlomach.] An ornamental covering 
worn by women on the bread. 

Golden quoils and Jl mcchen, 

For my lads to give their dears. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Indead of a flomachcr , a girding of fackcloth. If iii. 24. 

Thou marry’d every year 
The lyrick lark and the grave whifpering dove, 

The fparrow that neglects his life for love. 

The houfhold bird with the rcAjlomachcr. Donne. 

Sto'machful. adj. [ fomachofus , Latin; Jlomach and full.] 
Sullen ; dubborn ; perverfe. 

A Jlomaehful hoy put to fehool, the whole world could not 
bring to pronounce the fird letter. L’Ejirange. 

Obdinate cr Jlomaehful crying diould not be permitted, bc- 
caufij it is another way of encouraging thofe paffions which 
’tis our bufmefs to fubdue. Lockc. 

Sto'machfulness. n.f. [from Jlomaehful.] Stubbornnefs; 
fullennefs ; obdinacy. 

Stoma'chical. 1 adj. [flomachique, Fr.] Relating to the do- 
Stoma'chick. j mach ; pertaining to the domach. 

An hypochondriack confumption is an extenuation, occa- 
fioncd by an infarction and obdrudlion of the Jlomadiek vcf- 
fels through melancholy humours. Harvey. 

By a catarrh the flomachical ferment is vitiated. Flyer. 
Stoma'ci-iick. n.f [from jlomach.] A medicine for the domach. 
Sto'machous. adj. [from Jlomach.] Stout; angry; fullen; 
obdinate. Obfoletc. 

That drangcr knight in prefence came, 

And goodly falved them ; but noucht again 
Him anfwered, as courtefy became; 

But with dern looks, znA Jlomachcus difdain. 

Gave figns of grudge and difeontentment vain. 

STONn. n.f. [for Jland.] 

1. Pod; dation. 

On th’ other fide, th’ affieged cattle's ward 
Their ftedfaft finds did mightily maintair 

2. Stop ; indifpofition to proceed. 

I here be not fonds nor reftivenefs in a man’s nature; but 

the wheels of his mind keep way with the wheels of his 
fortune. ' Bacon’s EJdn. 

S l'ONF. 


Fa. Queen . 


:in. Fairy Queen. 
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STONE, n.f [ ftains, Gothick ; pan, Saxon; Jlten^ Dutch.] 
’ bt°ne s arc bodies inlipid, hard, not du&ilc or inallcable, nor 
loluble in water. Woodward's Mcth. FoJJ. 

W e underftand by the term Jlones foffilc bodies, folid, not 
ductile under the hammer, fixed in the fire, not ealily melted 
in it, and not to be dilTolved by water. Scones arc arranged 
under two ditlindl feries, the fofter and the harder. Of‘the 
Softer /ones there are three general d blind ions. i. The fo- 
liaceous or flaky, as talk. 2. The fibroie, as the afbeftus. 
3 - granulated, as the gypfum. Of the harder Hones there 
are alfo three general diftindtions. i. The opaice ftones, as 
limeftonc. The femi-pellucid, as agate. 3. The pellu- 
cid, as cryftal and the gems. " Hill's Mat. Med. 

Should I go to church, and fee the holy edifice of Jlone, 
And not bethink me ftrait of dang’rous rocks! Shakefpeare. 
The Englifh ufed th ecjl.ncs to reinforce the pier. Howard. 
Piece of ftone cut for building. 

He fhall bring forth the head Jlone with fhoutings. Ztch. iv. 

3. Gem; precious ftone. 

I thought I faw 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inefti enable Jlones, unvalu’d jewels. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

4. Any thing made of ftone. 

Lend me a looking-glafsj 
If that her breath will mill or ftain th e Jlone, 

Why then fhe lives. Shakefpeare. 

5- Calculous concretion in the kidneys or bladder; the difeafe 
arifing from a calculus. 

A fpecifick remedy for preventing of the Jhme I take to be 
the conftant ufe of alehdof-alc. Temple. 

A gentleman fuppofed his difficulty in urining proceeded 
from the Jlone. Wifemari s Surgery. 

6. The cafe which in fome fruits contains the feed. 

T o make fruits without core or Jlone is a curiofity. Bacon. 

7. Tefticlc. 

8. A weight containing fourteen pounds. 

Docs Wood think that we will fell him a Jlone of wool for 
his counters ? Swift. 

9. Stone is ufed by way of exaggeration. 

What need you be fo boift’rous rough ? 

I will not ftruggle, I will ftand Jlone ftill. Sbakefp. K. John. 

And there lies Whacum by my fide. 

Stone dead, and in his own blood dy’d. Hudibras. 

The fellow held his breath, and lay Jlone ftill, as if he was 
dead. L'Eflrange. 

She had got a trick of holding her breath, and lying at her 
length for Jlone dead. L'Ejlrange. 

The cottages having taken a country-dance together, had 

been all out, and flood Jlone ftill with amazement. Pope. 

10. To leave no Stone unturned. To do every thing that can 
be done for the produdlion or promotion of any effedt. 

Women, that left r,a Jlone unturn d 
In which the caufe might be concern’d. 

Brought in their children’s fpoons and whiftles. 

To purchafe fwords, carbines, and piftols. Hudibras. 

He crimes invented, left mturn'd no Jlone 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own. Dryden. 
Stone, adj. Made of ftone. 

Prefcnt her at the lect, 

Becaufe flic bought jlone jugs, and no fcal’d quarts. Sbakefp. 
To Stone, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pelt or beat or kill with ftones. 

Thcfc people be almoft ready to Jlone me. Ex. xvii. 4. 

Crucifixion was a punifhment unknown to the Jewifh laws, 
among whom the Jloning to death was the punifhment for 
bfafphemy. Stephens's Sermons. 

2. To harden. 

Oh perjur’d woman! thou do’ft Jlone my heart; 

And mak'ft me call what I intend to do, 

A murder, which I thought a facrifice. Sbakefp. Othello. 
Stc'nebreak, n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Sto , n ech a tier. n.f. A bird. Ainfworth. 

Sro'NEt kcp. n. f. A fort of tree. 

St necrop tree is a beautiful tree, but not common. Mortim. 
Stonecutter. n.f. [front Jlone and cutter.] One whofe trade 
is to hew ftones. 

A /tenecuiter’s man had the veficulre of his lungs fo fluffed 
with dull, that, in cutting, the knife went as if through a heap 
of (and Derhanis Phyf co-Theology. 

My profecutor provided me a monument at the Jlonecutter’s , 
and would have eredled it in the parifh-church. Swift. 
Sto'nefern. n.f. A plant. A nfivortb. 

Sto'nefly. n.f. An infedl. Ainfworth. 

Sro'NrFRU.'T. n.f. [Jlone and fruit.] Fruit of which the 
feed is covered with a hard fhcll enveloped in the pulp. 

We gathered ripe apricocks and ripe plums upon one tree, 
from which we exped fome other forts of flonefruit. Boyle. 
Sto'neiiawk. n.f. A kind of hawk. Ainfworth. 

Sto'nehorse. n. f. [ ftone and horfe.] A horfe not caftrated. 
Where there is moft arable land f JlonehorJes or geldings are 
tiiy.c ncccfiary. Mortimer’s HuJbandry. 
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[ftone and pit.] A quarry; 


pit 


Wodward. 
Hard infpiflatcj 


Miitn, 


Sto'nepit. n.f. 
ftones are dug. 

h here’s one found in a Jlonepit. 

Sto'nepitch. n.f. [from Jlone and pitch 1 
pitch. J 

The Egyptian mummies are reported to be as hard « a 
pitch. d„ . w 

Sto'neplovlr. n.f. A bird. ‘ 

Sto'nesmickle. n ft A bird. Jyforth. 

StoVework. n. f. [Jlone and work. ] Building of 

. 1 hey make two walls with flat ftones, and fill t he"f 
with earth, and fo they continue the jionewoik ft/r ■* Uce 

Sto'niness. n.f. [from Jlony.] The quality of WmilZ' 
itones. & ian y 

, The name Hcxton owes its original to the ftoninefs 0 f thc 

Small gravel or ftoninefs is found therein. iJft?™ 1 ' 

Sto'ny adj. [from ftone.] m<r ’ 

1. Made of ftone. 

^ Nor ftony tower, nor walls of beaten brafs. 

Can be retentive to the ftrength of fpirit. Shak. Jul C r 
With love’s light wings did I o’erperch thcfc wails • *' 
For Jtony limits cannot hold love out. Shak. R m . f ni y ul 
Nor flept the winds * 

Within their ftony caves, but rufh’d abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wildernefs, whofe talleft pines, 

Though rooted deep as high and fturdieft oaks. 

Bow’d their ftiff necks, loaden with ftormy blafts, 

Or torn up flieer. Milton’s Paradife Regain'd. 

Here the marfhy grounds approach your fields, 

And there the foil a ftony harveft yields. Dryden's Viril 

As in fpires he flood, he turn’d to ftone; 

Thc ftony fnake retain’d the figure ftill his own. Dryden. 
They fuppofe thefe bodies to be only water petrified, or 
converted into thefe fparry or Jtony icicles. IVadmrd. 

2. Abounding with ftones. 

From the ftony Maenalus 
Bring your flocks, and live with us. 

3. Petrifick. 

Now let the ftony dart of fcnfelefs Cold 
Pierce to my heart, and pafs through every fide. F. Sheen. 

4. Hard; inflexible; unrelenting. 

The ftony hardnefs of too many patrons hearts, not touched 
with any feeling in this cafe. Hxktr. 

Thou art come to anfvver 
A ftony adverfary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapablc of pity. Shakef. Merchant sf Venice. 

Eight yards of uneven ground is threefcore and ten miles 
a-foot with me, and the ftony hearted villains know it. State/, 
At this fight 

My heart is turn’d to ftone; and while ’tis mine, 

It fhall be ftony. Shake/. Henry VI. 

I will clear their fenfes dark, 

What may fuffice, and foften ftony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. Milt. Par. Loft, 
Indifl’rence, clad in wifdom’s guife, 

All fortitude of mind lupplies; 

For how can ftony bowels melt, 

In thol’c who never pity felt ? Suift. 

Stood. The preterite of To ftand. 

Adam, at thc news, 

Heart-ftruck with chilling gripe of (arrow flood. Milton. 

STOOL, n.f. [ fto/s , Gothick; prol, Saxon; jtoe! , Dutch.] 

r. A feat without a back, fo diftinguifhed from a chair. 

If a chair be defined a feat for a fingle perfon, with aback 
belonging to it, then a Jtcol is a feat for a fingle perfon with¬ 
out a back. " Halt's Log.cl. 

Thou fearful fool, • 

Why takeft not of the fame fruit of gold ? 

Ne fitteft down on that fame filver/Lfl/, 

To reft thy weary perfon in the fhadow cold ? Fa. dj< ctn ' 
Now which were wife, and which were fools ? 

Poor Alma fits between two ftools: 

The more fhe reads, the more perplext. 

2. Evacuation by purgative medicines. . 

There be medicines that move ftools , and not unne; lom 
other urine, and not Jlools: thofe that purge by./hw/, are uo 
as enter not at all, or little, into the mefentery veins, u 
either at thc firft are not digcftible by thc ftomach, and there 
fore move immediately downwards to the guts; or c ‘".? rc .j- 
terwards rejeded by thc mefentery veins, and fo turn *' 
downwards to the guts. Bacon’s Nature v* 

The pcriflaltick motion, or repeated changes of coa "l? 
and dilatation, is not in the lower guts, clfe one wou * .’ 
continual needing of going to /tool. Arbvthnol on / t 

3. S tool of Repentance , or cutty Jlool, in the kirks of c0 a * 
fomewhat analogous to the pillory. It is elevated above t 

gregation. In fome places there may be a feat in it; ,u *' ■]_ 

nerally without, and thc perfon ftands therein who has • ^ 

ty of fornication, for three Sundays inthe forenoon, a ^ f(Tjott 



Prior. 
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fcrmon is called upon by name and furname, the beadle or kirk- 
„ffiL-er bringing the offender, if refradory, forwards to his poll, 
and then the preacher proceeds to admonition. Here too arc 
fet to publick view adulterers; only thefe arc habited m a coarle 
canvas, analogous to a hairy or monaftick vcfl, with a hood 
to it, which they call thc fack or fackcloth, and that every 
Sunday throughout a year, or longer. 

Unequal and unreafonable judgment of things brings many 
a great man to the fool of repentance. E Ej. range. 

StoWiall. n.f. '[JholzndbaU.] A play where balls arc 

driven from ftool to ftool. 

While Betty dances on the green, 

And Stifan is at Jioolbull feen. Prior. 

To STOOP, v. n. [ycupian, Saxon ; Jluypcn, Dutch.] 

1. To bend down ; to bend forward. 

Like unto thc boughs of this tree he bended downward, 
vn&Jiooped toward the earth. Raleigh. 

To lean forward Handing or walking. 

When Pclopidas and Ifmenias were fent to Artaxerxes, 
Pclopidas did nothing unworthy ; but Ifmenias let fall his ring 
to the ground, and,y?.0p/«£ for that, was thought to make his 
adoration. Stillingfleet. 

He ftooping open'd my left fide, and took 
From thence a rib. Milton. 

To yield; to bend ; to fubmit 

I am thc fon of Henry the fifth, 

W r ho made the dauphin and the French to Jloop. Sbakefp. 

Mighty in her fliips flood Carthage long, 

And fwept thc riches of the world from far; 

Yet Ji op'd to Rome, lefs wealthy, but more flrong. Dryd. 
4 To defeend from rank or dignity. 

He that condefccnded fo far, and Jlooped fo low, to invite 
and to bring us to heaven, will not refufe us a gracious recep¬ 
tion there. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

Where men of great wealth Jloop to hufbandry, it multi- 
plietli riches exceedingly. Bacon. 

c. To yield; to be inferiour. 

Death his death-wound fhall then receive, 

And jtoop inglorious'. ' Milton. 

Thefe are arts, my prince. 

In which your Zama does not Jloop to Rome. Addifon. 

6. To fink from refolution or fuperiority; to condefcend. 

They, whofe authority is required unto the fatisfying of 
your demand, do think it both dangerous to admit fuch con- 
courfe of divided minds, and unmeet that their laws, which, 
being once folcmnly ellablifhed, are to exafl obedience of all 
men and to conftrain thereunto, fhould fo far Jlcop as to hold 
themfc-lves in fufpence from taking any effedt upon you, ’till 
fome difputcr can perfuade you to be obedient. Hooker. 

7. To come down on prey as a falcon. 

The bird of Jove Jtoop'd from his airy tour, 

Two birds of gayctl plume before him drove. Milton. 

8. To alight from the wing. 

Satan ready now 

To ftoop with wearied wings and willing feet, 

On the bare outfidc of this world. Milton. 

Twelve fwans behold in beauteous order move, 

And Jloop with c'.ofing pinions from above. Dryden. 

9. To link to a lower place. 

Cow’ring low 

With blandifhment, each bird f cop'd on his wing. Milton. 
Stoop, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Adi of {looping; inclination downward. 

2. Defcent from dignity or fuperiority. 

Can any loyal fubjedt Icc 
With patience fuch a Jloop from fovereignty ? 

An ocean pour’d upon a narrow brook ? Dryden. 

3- Fall of a bird upon his prey. 

Now will I wander through the air, 

Mount, make a Jloop at ev’ry fair. Waller. 

An eagle made a Jloop at him in thc middle of his exalta¬ 
tion, and carried him away. L'Ejlrange. 

4. [S-oppa, Saxon ; Jloope T Dutch.] A veffel of liquor. 

Come, lieutenant, I have zJloop of wine; and here with¬ 
out arc a brace of gallants, that would fain have a meafure to 
the hcakh of Othello. Sbakefp. Othello. 

1 here s nothing more in me, fir, but may be fquccz’d out 
without racking, only a Jloop or two of wine. Denham. 

A caldron of fat beef, and Jloop of ale. 

On the huzzaing mob fhall more prevail, 

I ban if you give them, with thc niceft art, 

^ Ragoufts of peacocks brains, or filbert tart. Kintt 

i> T ° OP 1 ngl y . adv. [from foeping.] With inclinationdownwards 

hirnSr r* T tC V° trca u , f °u Iy .’ t0 walk >^V>, and raife 
nimielj from benches with laborious gefture. TV n >tr„ 

To.sror. v . 

* o hinder from progreffivc motion. 

From the oracle 

They wiU bring all ; whofe fpiritual counfcl had 

or [pur me. Shakefpeare. 

Can any drefles find a way ^ 

To/top th’ approaches of decay, 

And mend a ruin’d face ? Dorjct 
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2. To hinder from any change of ftate, whether to better or worfe- 

3. To hinder from adlion. 

As the truth of Chrift is in me, no man fhall ftop me of this 
boafting. _ 2 Cor. xi. 1 o. 

4. To put an end to the motion or adlion of any thing. 

Friend, ’tis the duke's pleafure, 

Whofe difpofition, all the world well knows. 

Will not berubb’d nor /topp’d. Shakef. King Lear. 

Almonfalls, pierc’d with an arrow from thediflant war: 
Fix’d in his throat the flying weapon flood. 

And flopp'd his breath, and drank his vital blood. Dryden. 

5. To fupprefs. 

Every bold finner, when about to engage in thecommiffion 
of any known fin, fhould arreft his confidence, and ftop the 
execution of his purpofe with this quell ion : Do I believe that 
God has denounced death to fuch a pradtice, or do I not r South. 

He, on occafion of flopping my play, did me a good office 
at court, by reprefenting it as long ago defigned. Dryden. 

6. To regulate mufical firings with thc fingers. 

In inftruments of firings, if you ftop a firing high, where¬ 
by it hath lefs fcope to tremble, the found is more treble, but 
yet more dead. Baton’s Natural Hijlory. 

7. To clofe any aperture. 

Smite every fenced city, ftop all wells of water, and mar 
land with ftones. 2 Kings iii. 19. 

They pulled away the fhoulder, and flopped their ears, that 
they fhould not hear. Zech. vii. 11. 

A hawk’s bell, the holes flopped up, hang by a thread within 
a bottle-glafs, and Jtop the glafs clofe with wax. Bacon. 

His majefty flopped a leak that did much harm. Bacon. 

Stoppings and fuffocations are dangerous in the body. Bacon. 
They firft raifed an army with this defign, to ftop my mouth 
or force my confcnt. King Charles. 

Cellus gives a precept about bleeding, that when the blood 
is good, which is to be judged by the colour, that immediately 
the vein fhould be ft.ppcd. Arbuthnot. 

8. ToobllruiSl; to encumber. 

Mountains of icc that ftop th’ imagin’d way. Milton , 

To Stop. v. n. To ceafe to go forwaid. 

Some ftrangc commotion 
Is in his brain: he bites his lip, and ftarts; 

Stops on a fudden, looks upon the ground. 

Then lays his finger on his temple ; ftrait 
Springs out into fall gait, then flops again. Shak. H. VIII. 
When men purfue their thoughts of fpace, they ftop at the 
confines of body, as if fpace were there at an end. Locke. 

If thc rude throng pour on with furious pace. 

And hap to break thee from a friend’s embrace. 

Stop fhort, nor ftruggle through. 

Stop. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Ceflation of progreffive motion. 

Thought's the flave of time, and life time’s fool; 

And time, that takes furvey of all the world, 

Mufl have a ftop. 

The marigold, whofe courtier’s face 
Ecchocs the fun, and doth unlace 
Her at his rife, at his full ftop 
Packs and flmts up her gawdy fhop, 

Millakcs her cue, and doth difplay. 

A lion, ranging for his prey, made a flop on 
hideous yelling noife, which flartled him. 

2. Hindrance of progrefs; obftruclion. 

In weak and tender minds we little know what miferv this 
llna opinion would breed, befides the [tops it would make in 
the whole courfe of all mens lives and actions. Hooker. 

1 hefe gates are not fufficicnt for the communication be¬ 
tween the walled city and its luburbs, as daily appears bv the 
/tops and embarraffes of coaches near both thefe gates. Graunt. 

My praife theFabii claim. 

And thou great hero, greateft of thy name, 

Oidam’d in war to favc the finking ftate. 

And by delays, to put a flop to fate. Dryden's cEn. 

Uccu t qualities put a ftop to the improvement of natural 
philofophy, and therefore have been rejeaed. Newton's Out 
Brokers hinder trade, by making the circuit which the mo¬ 
ney goes larger, and in that circuit mor cflops, fo that the re¬ 
turns muft neccffarily be flower and fcantier. Lo-l-t 

unalc zeal, though proceeding from fo good a principle* 
if we may believe the French hiftorians, often put a l.p to P th * 
proceedings of their kings, which might have ended in a re 
formation. 0 jj. r . ,, , , [ e * 

3 - Hindrance of aaion. f ° H 5 Frteho ^r. 

’1 is a great ftep towards the maftcry of our defires tomv, 
this/np to them, and fhut them up in lilencc. / L 

4 - Ceflation of a aion. Locit ' 

, LooJc you to the guard to-night: 

Let s teach ourfelves that honourable /top. 
iNot to outfport diferetion. 

5. Interruption. 

A » T, -°} 1 ,n rt , fu11 of love and houefly, 

u efore thou 8 iv ’ ft tIlc * b reath; 
hcrefore th tCMicp, of thmc fright me thc m6rc. Shake ftp 

25 H 6. Prohibition 
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Clcaveland. 
fudden at 3 
L’Eftrange. 


Shakefpeart 
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6. Prohibition of fale. 

If they fhould open a war, they forefee the confumption 
France muft fall into by the J'top of their wine and falts, wholly 
taken oft' by our two nations. Temple. 

7. That which obftrudls; obftacle; impediment. 

The proud Duefl'a, full of wrathful fpight 
And fierce difdain to be affronted fo, 

Inforc’d her purple beaft with all her might, 

That /top out of the way to overthrow. 

On indeed they went: but O! not far; 

A fatal ftop travers’d their headlong courfe. Daniel. 

Blefled be that God who call rubs, ftops, and hindrances in 
my way, when I was attempting the commiffion of fuch a 
f in< South’s Sermons. 

So melancholy a profpeft fhould infpire us with zeal to op- 
pofe fome ftop to the rifing torrent, and check this overflowing 
of ungodlinefs. 

8. Inftrument by which the founds of wind mufick are regulated. 

You would play upon me, you would feem to know my 
ft ops \ you would pluck out the heart of my myftery. Sha'ejp. 
Bieft are thofe, 

Whofe blood and judgment are fo well commingl’d, 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger. 

To found what flop fhe plcafe. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The harp 

Had work, and refted not; the folemn pipe, 

And dulcimer, all organs of fweet ftop. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

The found 

Of inflruments, that made melodious chime, 

Was heard of harp and organ; and who mov’d 
Their ftops , and chords, was feen; his volant touch 
Inftindt through all proportions, low and high. 

Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milton. 

A variety of firings may be obferved on their harps, and of 
ftops on their tibiae; which fhews the little foundation that 
fuch writers have gone upon, who, from a fhort paffage in a 
claflick author, have determined the precife fhape of the an¬ 
cient mufical inflruments, with the exact number of their pipes, 
firings, and Jtops. Aeldifon on Italy. 

9. Regulation of mufleal chords by the fingers. 

The further a firing is flrained, the lefs fuperftraining goeth 
to a note; for it requireth good winding of a firing before it 
will make any note at all: and in theflops of lutes, the higher 
they go, the lefsdiflance is between the frets. Bacon. 

10. The a£l of applying the flops in mufick. 

Th’ organ-found a time furvives th cjlop. 

Before it doth the dying note give up. Daniels Civil War. 

11. A point in writing, by which fcntenccs arc diflinguifhed. 

Even the iron-pointed pen. 

That notes the tragick dooms of men, 

Wet with tears Hill’d from the eyes 
Of the flinty deftinies, 

Would have learn’d a fofter ftyle, 

And have been afham’d to fpoil 
His life’s fweet flory by the hafle 

Of a cruel flop ill-plac’d. Crajhaw. 

Sto'pcock. n.f [flop uni cock.] A pipe made to let out 

liquor, flopped by a turning cock. , . , 

No man could fpit from him without it, but would drivel 
like fome paralytick or fool; the tongue being as a Jlapcock to 
the air, ’till upon its removal the fpittle is driven away. Crew. 
Stoppage, n.f. [hornflop.] The aft of flopping; theftate 

of being flopped. ... . 

The effects are a floppage of circulation by too great a 
weight upon the heart, and fuffocation. Arbuthnot. 

The floppage of a cough, or fpitting, increafes phlegm in 
ftomach Flayer on the Humours. 

Sto'pple, or Stopper, n.f. [from flop.] That by which any 
hole or the mouth of any veflel is filled up. 

Bottles fwinged, or carried in a wheel-barrow upon rough 
ground, fill not full, but leave fome air; for if the liquor 
come clofe to the ftopple, it cannot flower. Bacon 

There'were no fhuts or floppies made for the ears, that any 
loud or ftiarp noife might awaken it, as alfo a foftandgeme 

murmur provoke it to fleep. Ray on the Creation. 

Sto'r AXTREE. n. J. [ Jlyrax, Latin.] 

A The flower confifls of one leaf, fhaped like a funnel, and 

cut into feveral fegments, out of whofe flower ' c “P^ esth 
pointal, which is fixed like a nail in the forepart of theflower, 
this afterwards becomes a roundifli flefhy rruit, including 01 
or two feeds in hard fhells. Miller. 

2. A refinous and odoriferous gum. 

I yielded a pleafant odour like the belt myrrh, as galbanum, 

, V .a Ecclusxxtv. 15 . 

and Iweet florax. , _ . , • / _„,i 

STORE, n.f. [ ftor , in old Swedifli and Runick, is much, 

is prefixed to other words to intend their figmhcation; f or, 

Sanifh ; floor, Iflandick, is great. The Teutomck dialed 

nearer to Englifh feem not to have retained this word.j 

- ***& 

tity of treafure. 
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None yet, but flore hereafter from the earth 
Up hither like aereal vapours flew, 

Of all things tranfitory and vain, when fin 
With vanity had fill’d the works of men. Milt. Par. Lot 
Jove, grant me length of life, and years good flore J 
Heap on my bended back. Dndcn’s Juvenal. 

2. A flock accumulated; a l'upply hoarded. 

We liv’d 

Supine amidft our flowing flore, 

We fleptfeQurely, and we dreamt of more. 

Thee, goddefs, thee, Britannia’s ifle adores: 

How has fhe oft exhaufted all her flares. 

How oft in fields of death thy prefence fought ? 

Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought. flddlfn. 

Their minds are richly fraught 
With philofophick fores. Thornton, 

3. Theftate of being accumulated ; hoard. 

Is not this laid up in flore with me, and fealed up among 
my treafures ? Dcutr. xxxii. •> ■ 

Divine Cecilja came, 

Inventrefs of the vocal frame: 

The fweet enthufiaft from her facred flore 
Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds. 

And added length to folemn founds. 

4. Storehoufe; magazine. 

Sulphurous and nitrous foam, 

Concodled and adufled, they reduc’d 
To blackcft grain, and into flare convey’d. 

Store, ad). Hoarded; laid up; accumulated. 

What floods of treafure have flowed into Europe by that 
aiftion, fo that the caufe of Chriftendom is raifed fince twenty 
times told : of this treafure the gold was accumulate and fere 
treafure; but the filver is Hill growing. Ba.ons Ho) IVar. 
To Store, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnifh ; to replenifh. 

Wife Plato faid the world with men was ford. 

That fuccour each to other might afford. Denham. 

Her face with thoufand beauties bltft; 

Her mind with thoufand virtues flar'd ; 

Her pow’r with boundlefs joy conteil. 

Her perfon only not ador’d. Priir. 

2 . To (lock againft a future time. 

Some were of opinion that it were beft to flay where they 
were, until more aid and ftore of victuals were come; but 
others faid the enemy were but bard lyfared with viduals, and 
therefore could not long hold out. Knollei s Hfl. of toe Tur.s, 
One having Jlored a pond of four acres with carps, tench, 
and other fifb, and only put in two fmall pikes, atfevenyeais 
end, upon the draught, not one fifti was left, but the two 

pikes grown to an exceflive bignefs. f 

The mind reflefts on its own operations about the ideas 
got by fenfation, and thereby fores itfelf with a new to 
ideas, which I call ideas of reflexion. 

To flore the veflel let the care be mine, 

With water from the rocks and rofy wine, , 

And life-fuftaining bread. Pipes tyjrj. 

r To lay up ; to hoard. , . .. • 

Let the main part of the corn be a common oc , .a 
and flared up, and then delivered out in proportion. 
Storehouse. and *»/<•] 

place in which things are hoarded and repolited g 

By us it is willingly confeffed, that the Scripture of 
a florehoufe abounding with ineftimable treafureso 
and knowledge, in many kinds over and above t ^ 

kind barely neceffary. . 

They greatly joyed merry tales to feign, _ 

Of which a florehoufe did with her remain. r«n <. ’ 

Suftor ns </ fan., i. and their 

Sra jofeph opened all the forehoufs, and fold unt ° ^ e J S) J 

tisns • 

To thefe high pow’rs * florehoufe doth pertain. 

Where they all arts and gen’ral reafons lay ; 

Which in the foul, ev’n after death, remain, ^ 
And no Lethean flood can walh away. 

My heart hath been a florehoufe long of t , g t . 

And Payings laid up, portending ftrange eveni* 

The image of God was rcfplcndent in rn P ^ 
underflanding, namely that florehoufe oF tneloW, 
are treafured up the rules of adtion and t ie Souf y s Sern^.i. 

As many different founds as can be made 
tions, fo many letters there are in the . florehoufe of nature 
Sto'rfR. n.f. [from flore ] One who ^ r^. 

Sto'ried. adj. [ftpmflory .] Adorned with h.lton 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ftudious cloifters pale, 

And love the high embowed roof, 

With antick pillar maffy proof, 

And Jtoried windows richly dight, 

Calling a dim religious light. 


JlWrn: 
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Some greedy minion or imperious wife. 

The trophy’d arches, foryd halls invade P ‘ 

Stork. n.f[rtopc, Saxon.] A bird of paffage famous lor 

' - long’and rdI, k W upon ferpenH, 

frogs, and infers: its plumage would be quite white, were 
not° the extremity of its wings, and alfo fome part ot itshea 
and thighs black : it fits for thirty days and lays but four eggs. 
Formerly they would not eat th« fork ; but at prefuit 
much efteemed for the delicioufnefs of its flelh: they go away 
in the middle of Auguft, and return in fpnrig. _ Calmet. 
The ftork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times, per. 

Sto'rksbii.x.. n.f. An herb. '”‘n°trh 

STORM, n.f. [yfiorm, Welfh ; pojun, Saxon yflorm, Dutch, 

ftormo, Italian.] , . 

A tempeft; a commotion of the elements. 

O turn thy rudder hitherward a while. 

Here may thy ftsr/n-bcat veffel fafely ride. 

We hear this fearful tempeft fing. 

Yet Peek no fhelter to avoid th efiorm. 

Them fhe upftays, mindlefs the while 
Herlelf, though faireft unfupported flower, 

From her beft prop fo far and form fo nigh 
Sulphurous hail {hot after us in florin. 


I. 


Spenfcr. 

Shakefpcare. 


Mihon. 

Milton. 


Then flay my child ! forms beat and rolls the main ; 


Pope. 


2 . 


Dryden. 


Drydcn. 

Pope. 

Spenfcr. 


Philips. 

Irene. 
Italian ; 


Swift. 


Oh, beat thofe forms and roll the feas in vain. 

Affault on a fortified place. 

How by form the walls were won. 

Or how the vidlor lack’d and burnt the town. 

3. Commotion; fedition; tumult; clamour; bultle. 

Whilft I in Ireland nourifh a mighty band, 

1 will ftir up in England fome black form. Shakefpcare. 

Her filler 

Began to fcold and raife up fuch 2form, r 

That mortal ears might hardly endure the din. Shakejp. 

4. Affli&ion; calamity; diflrefs. 

5. Violence; vehemence; tumultuous force 

As oft as we are delivered from thofe either imminent or 
prefent calamities, againft the form and temped whereof we 
all inflantly craved favour from above, let it be a queftion 
what we fhould render unto God for his blefEngs, univerfaliy, 
fenfibly, and extraordinarily bellowed. Hooker. 

To Storm, v. a. [from the noun.] To attack by open force. 
From ploughs and harrows fent to feek renown. 

They fight in fields, and form the fhaken town. 

There the brazen tow’r was form’d of old. 

When Jove defeended in almighty gold. 

To Storm, v. n. 

1. To raife tempefts. 

So now he forms with many a fturdy ftoure. 

So now his hindering blaft each coaft doth fcoure. 

2. To rage; to fume; to be loudly angry. 

Hoarfe, and all in rage. 

As mock’d they form. Milton's Paradif Loft. 

When you return, the matter ftorms , the lady fcolds. Swift. 

While thus they rail, and fcold, and form. 

It paffes but for common form. Swift. 

Sto'rmy. adj. [fromyi«/»i.] 

1. Tempeftuous. 

Bellowing clouds burft with a ftormy found, 

And with an armed winter ftrew the ground. Addifoiis Italy. 

The tender apples from their parents rent 
By ftormy fbocks, muft not ncgleflcd lie. 

2 . Violent; paflionate. 

The ftormy fultan rages at our flay. 

STO'RY. n f peep, Saxon; ftoric, Dutch; ftoria, 

Iso fa..] 

I. Hillory; account of things paft. 

The fable of the dividing of the world between the three 
fons of Saturn, arofe from the true ftory of the dividing of the 
earth between the three brethren the fons of Noah. Raleigh. 
Thee I have heard relating what was done 
Ere my remembrance: now hear me relate 
My ftory which perhaps thou haft not heard. Milton. 

To king Artaxerxcs, thy fervants Rathumnus the Jtory- 
writer, and Smelliu$ the feribe. 1 Efdr. ii. 17. 

The four great monarchies make the fubjeft of ancient 
for), and are related by the Greek and Latin authors. Temple. 

Governments that once made fuch a noife, as founded up¬ 
on the deepeft counfels and the ftrongeft force; yet by fome 
flight mifearriage which let in ruin upon them, are now fo 
utterly extin£l, that nothing remains of them but a name ; 
nor arc there the leaft traces of them to be found but only in 

, South’s Sermons. 

2. omalltale; petty narrative; account of a Angle incident. 

In the road between Bern and Soleurre, a monument ere£l- 
ed by the republick of Bern, tells us the ftory of an Englifh- 
man not to be met with in any of our own writers. Addifn. 
3- An idle or trifling tale; a petty fidlion. 

Thefe flaws and ftarts, would well become 
A woman’s ftory at a winter’s fire, 

Authoris’d by her grandamc. Shakefpcare s Macbeth. 
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This fcenc had fome bold Greek or Rritifh bard 
Beheld of old, what /tones had we heard 
Of fairies^ fatyrs, and the nymphs their dames. 

Their fealls, their revels, and their am’rous flames. Denham. 
Mv maiJ left on the table one of ber/iorr-books, which 
found full of itrangc impertinence, of poor fervants who came 

to be ladies. Sw J : ’ 

A. rrwr, place, Faxon.] A floor ; a flight of rooms. 

Avoid enormous heights of feven /tones, as well as irre¬ 
gular forms, and the contrary fault of low diflended fronts, 
o t/'otlon. 

Sonnets or elegies to Chloris, 

Might raife a houfe about two furies ; 

A lyrick ode wou’d flate ; a catch 
Would tile; in epigram would thatch. 

To Story, v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To tell in hiftory; to relate. 

How worthy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, rathei 
than ftory him in his own hearing. Shakefpcare’s Cymbehne. 

’Tis not vain or fabulous 

What the fage poets, taught by th’ heav’nly mufe. 

Story d of old in high immortal verfe, 

Of dire chimera’s and enchanted ifies. 

And rifted rocks; whofe entrance leads to hell. Milton. 

It isftoried of the brazen ColofTus, in the ifland of Rhodes, 
that it was feventy cubits high ; the thumbs ot it being fo big, 
that no man could grafp one of them about with both his arms. 

Whkins. 

Recite them, nor in erring pity fear. 

To wound with fo- iecl griefs the filial ear. 

2. To range one under another. 

Becaule all the parts of an undifturbed fluid are of equal 
gravity, or gradually placed or Jiuried according to the differ¬ 
ence of it; any concretion that can be fuppofed to be natu¬ 
rally and mechanically made in fuch a fluid, muft have a like 
ftruclurc of its feveral parts; that is, either be all over of a 
fimilar gravity, or have the more ponderous parts nearer to 
its bafts. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Sto'ryteller. n.f. [ (lory an d tell.] One who relates tales; 
An hiftorian. In contempt. 

I11 fuch a fatire all would feek a fhare. 

And every fool will fancy he is there; 

OlJ Jlo'jtellers too muft pine and die. 

To fee their antiquated wit laid by ; 

Like her, who mifs d her name in a lampoon. 

And griev’d to find herlelf decay’d fo foon. 

Company will be no longer peftered with dull, 
ous Jlorytellcrs. Swift's Polite Converfation. 

Stove, n.f. [Jloo, Iflandick, a fire place; yropoa, Saxon; 
ejluve, French; floie, Dutch.] 

1. A hot houfe; a place artificially made warm. 

Fifhermen who make holes in the ice, to dip up fuch fifn 
with their nets as refort thither for breathing, light on fwallows 
congealed in clods, of a flimy fubftance, and carrying them 
home to their Jloves, the warmth recovereth them to life and 
flight. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

The heat which arifes out of the leffer {piracies brines forth 
nitre and lulplntr; fome of which it affixes to the tops and 
fides of the grotto’s, which are ufually fo hot as to ferve for 
naturaly?otv or fweating vaults. Woodward. 

The mofl proper place for undlion is zflove. IVifeman. 

2. A place in which fire is made, and by wliich heat is commu¬ 
nicated. 

If the feafon prove exceeding piercing, in your great houfe 
kindle fome charcoals; and when they have done fmoaking, 
put them into a hole funk a little into the floor, abouc the 
middle of it. This is the fafcil Jlove. Evelyn. 

To Stove v a. [from the noun.] 'Fo keep warm in a houfe 
artificially heated. 

For December, January, and the latter part of November, 
take fuch things as are green all winter; orange trees, lemon 
trees, and myrtles, if they be Jloved ; and fweet marjoram 
warm fct. Bacon. 

To Stound. v. n. [Jlunde, I grieved, Iflandick.] 

1. To be in pain or lorrow. Out of ufe. 

2. For Jlun'd. Spenfcr. 

Stound. n.f. [from the verb.] 

I. Sorrow; grief; mifliap. Out of ufe. The Scots retain it. 
Begin and end the bitter baleful found, 

Iflcis than that 1 fear. 

The fox his copefmate found. 

To whom complaining his unhappy found. 

He with him fir’d fome better chance to finJ 
Aftonifhment; amazement. 

Thus wc flood as in a found. 

And wet with tears, like dew, the ground. 

. Hour; time; feafon. 

tour, n.f [Jlur, Runick, a battle ; preopan, Saxon, to dil‘- 
turb.] Affault; incurlion; tumult. Obfolete. 

And lie that hairow d hell with hea vy four, 

1 lie faulty fouls from thence brought to his heavenly bowr. 

Fairy Queen. 
Li 


Dryden. 
dry, tedi- 


2 . 


Fair, Queen. 


Halberd. 


Gay. 
Spenfcr. 


ove 
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Lov«, that long ftnce has to thy mighty powre 
Per force fubdu’d my poor captived heart. 

And raging now therein with rcfilefs Jewre, 

Do’ft tyrannize in every weaker part. Spenftr. 

The giant ftruck fo mainly mercilefs. 

That cou’d have overthrown a ftonny tower. 

And were not heavenly grace that him did blefs, 
lie had been pouldcrcd all as thin as flower. 

But he was wary of that deadlyyiWre. Fairy Queen. 
STOU 1 . n.f. [ Jiout, Dutch; Jlol-z., proud, German; Jlautan, 
Gothick, is to ftrike.] 

1. Strong; lufty ; valiant. 

When I was young, 

I do remember how my father faid, 

A /outer champion never handled fword. Shake/. Hen. VI. 

Some captain of the land or fleet, 

Stout of his hands, but of a foldier’s wit; 

Cries, l have fenfe to ferve my turn, in ftore. 

And he's a rafeal who pretends to more. Dryden. 

2. Brave; bold; intrepid. 

The Jiout- hearted arc fpoiled, they have flept their deep. 

Pfal. lxxvi. 5. 

He loll the cbara£ler of a bold, Jiout, and magnanimous 
man, which he had been long reputed to be. Clarendsn. 

3. Obftinatc; pertinacious; refolute; proud. 

The lords all, ftand. 

To clear their caufe, moft r^folutcly Jiout. Daniel. 

There virtue and Jiout honour pafs’d the guard, 

I hofe only ftiends that could not be debar’d. Baihurjl. 
4* Strong; fiim. 

I he JloutcJl veflel to the ftorm gave way. 

And fuck'd through loofen’d planks the rulhing fea. Drydcn. 
Stout, n.f. A cant name for firong beer. 

Should but his mufe defeending drop 
A Dice of bread and mutton chop. 

Or kindly, when his credit’s out, 

Surprife him with a pint of Jiout ; 

Exalted in his mighty mind. 

He flies and leaves the ftars behind. Stvift. 

Stou'tly. adv. [fromJiout ] Luftily; boldly; obftinately. 
Stou'tness. n.f. [from Jiout] 

1. Strength ; valour. 

2. Boldnefs; fortitude. 

His balhfulncls in youth was the very true fign of his virtue 
and Jleutnefs after. Afcham's Schoolma/er. 

3. (Jbftinacy; ftubbornefs. 

Come all to ruin, let 

Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous Jloutnrfs : for I mock at death 
With as flout heart as thou. Shakcfptart's Co'lolanus. 

ToSTOW. v. a. [pcop, Sax.y/cr, oldFrifick, a place; Jfatuen, 
Dutch ; to lay up,] To lay up ; to repofite in order; to lay 
in the proper place. 

Foul thief! where haft. thoujhw’d my daughter ? Shak. 
I’th’holflcrs of the faddle-bow. 

Two aged piflols he did Jlow. Hudilras. 

Some Jlow their oars, or flop the lcakv fides. Dryden. 
All the patriots of their ancient liberties were beheaded, 
j.fcLtd in dungeons, or condemned to work in the mines. Ad. 
The goddefs fhov’d the veflel from the fhores, 

And Jlow d within its womb the naval ftores. Pope. 

Stow 'a g e. n.f. [from Jlow.] 

1. Room for laying up. 

In every veflel there is /outage for immenfe treafures, when 
the cargo i* pute bullion, or merchandize of as great a value. 

Addifon on the State of the War. 

2. The flatc of being laid up. 

’Tis plate of rare device, and jewels 
Of rich and exquifite form, their value’s great; 

And I am fomething curious, being flrange. 

To have them in fafe jlouage. Shakefpcare’s Gymbelmt. 
Stowe, Jkt. W hether fingly or jointly are the fame with the 
Saxon j-top, a place. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Stra'bism. n.f. \JlrabiJrr.c, Fr. rf*€wjt*eV] Afquinting; a<fl 
of looking afquint. 

‘Io Str addle, v. n. [Suppofed to come from JlriddU or Jlride. J 
To ftand or walk with the feet removed far from each other 
to the right and left. 

Let man furvey himfclf, diverted of artificial charms, and 
he will find himfclf a forked /radling animal, with bandy legs. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 

To STRA'GGLE. [ Of this word no etymology is known ; 
it is probably a frequentative of ft’ay, from Jtrawiare, Italian, 
of extraviam, Latin.] 

1. To wander without any certain dire£lion ; to rove; to 
ramble. 

But flay, like one that thinks to bring his friend 
A mile or two, and lees the journey’s end: 
l fir aggie 1 n too far. Suckling. 

Having parted the Syrens, they came between Scylla and 
Charybdis, and {lie /toggling rocks, which feemed to cart out 
great florc of flames and fmokc. Raleigh. 
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A wolf fpted out ^draggling kid, and purfued him. L'Pa 
Children, even when they endeavour their utmoft ***' 
keep their minds from Jlraggling. ' Can *>ot 

2. T* wander difperfedly. ~ **ckt. 

He likewife enriched poor Jlraggling foldiers with „ 
quantity. Shakefptefr/s Tim™ 

They found in Burford fomc of the fraggRfa 
out of wearinefs flayed behind. 0 wbo 

From Jlraggling mountaineers for publick good ar " ,d: ' u 
To rank in tribes, and quit the favage wood • ’ 

Houfes to build, and them contiguous make* 

For cheerful neighbourhood and fafety’s fake.’ <r 

3. To exuberate; to Ihoot too far. in!> ' 

Were they content to prune the lavifh vine 
Of Jlraggling branches, arid improve the wine, 

Trim off the final! fuperfluous branches on each fide n f,L 
hedge that (haggle too far out. Mortimer's Husbandry 

4 ’ finale d ‘ PCrfcd 5 t0 be 3part fr ° m an >' main bod /i to ftjd 

Wide was his parifh, not contra&ed clofe 
In ftreets, but here and there a Jlraggling houfc; 

Yet Hill he was at hand. ° * T) j 

Stra'gclek. n.f. [from Jlraggie .] TJim ’ 

1. A wanderer; a rover; one who forfakes his company one 

who rambles without any fettled dire£tion. ’ ’ 

The laft ftiould keep the countries from pafTage of JragtL 
from thofc parts, whence they ufe to come forth, and often¬ 
times ufc to work much mifehief. Spenfer's Ireland 

Let’s whip thef e/ragglers o’er the feas again, 

Lafh hence thefe over-weening rags of France 
Thefe famifh’d beggars. Sbakejptare's*RichardW 

His pruning hook corre&s the vines, 

£ And the 100fe flragg ten to their ranks confines. Pop, 
Bottles mifling are fuppofed to be half ftolen by ftraoflers 
and the other half broken. Sujft 

2 . Any thing that pufhes beyond the reft, or Hands fingle. J 

Let thy hand fupply the pruning knife. 

And crop luxuriant J hagglers, nor be loth 

To ftrip the branches of their leafy growth. Dryden. 

STRAIGH T, adj. [Jlrack, old Dutch. It is well obferved by 
AinJworth, that fot not crooked we ought to write Jlraight, and 
for narrow Jlrail ; but for Jlr tight, which is fometimes found, 
there is no good authority.] 

1. Not crooked; right. 

Beauty made barren the fwell’d boaft 
Of him that beft could fpeak; feature, laming 
I he fhrine of Venus, or Jlraight-pipat Minerva. 

Shakejpeart, 

A hunter’s horn and cornet is oblique; yet they have lilcc- 
w\feJlraight horns; which, if they be of the fame bore with 
the oblique, differ little in found, fave that the/rai/x require 
fomewhat a ftronger blaft. Baan's Natural Hi/lsrj. 

There arc many feveral forts of crooked line*; but there 
is one only which is Jlraight Dryden. 

Water and air the varied form confound; 

The Jlraight looks crooked, and the fquarc grows round. 

Prior. 


W hen I fee a Jlrait ftafF appear crooked while half under 
the water, the water gives me a falfc idea. Watts'sh/A. 

2. Narrow ; clofe. This Ihould properly be ftrait, eftreit, Fr; 
[See Strait.] 

Queen Elizabeth ufed to fay of her inftruflions to great of¬ 
ficers, that they were like to garments, Jlrait at the nr ft put¬ 
ting on, but did by and by wear loofc enough. Bacon. 

Straight, adv. [Jlrax, Danifh; Jlrack, Dutch.] Immedi¬ 
ately; direflly. This fenfe is naturally derived from tbe ad¬ 
jective, as a Jlraight line is the fliorteft line between two points. 

If the devil come and roar for them, 

I will not fend them. I will after Jlraight , 

And tell him fo. Shakefpearcs Hew) IV. 

Thofe ftinks which the noftrils Jlraight abhor and expel, am 
not the moft pernicious. Bacon’s Natural Hi/ory. 

With chalk I firft dclcribe a circle heie, 

Where the xtherial fpirits muff appear: 

Come in, come in ; for here they will be ftrait : 
Around, around the place I fumigate. Drydw. 

I know thy generous temper well. 

Fling but the appearance of diflionour on it, 

Jt Jlraight takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. Adds/*- 
To Straighten, v. a. [from fraight .] To make not 
crooked ; to make ftraight. 

A crooked flick is not ftraighttned except it be as far bent 
on the dean contrary fide. Hooker. 

Of our felves being fo apt to err, the only way which we 
have to ftraighten our paths is, by following tbe rule ol us 
will, whofe footflep, naturally arc right. *J ,r ’ 

Strai'ghtness. n.f. [from Jlraight] Redlitude; the con¬ 
trary to crookedncfs. . . 

Some are for marts, as fir and pine, bccaufe of their lengt 
and flraightnefs. Bacon's Natural Hj tc J 

Strai'ghtways. adv, [ftraight and way. Immediate/• 
ftraight. 
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I ct me here for ay in peace remain. 

Or ftraightway on that lull long voyage fare. Fairy Queen. 
v oon as he entred was, the door jiraightway 
I „ parry Queen. 

Thus ftand, my ftate, ’twixt Cade and York diflreft; 

Like to a /hip, that, having *fpq>’d a tc-mpeft. 

Is ftraitway claim’d and hoarded with a pirate. Shakejp. 

Blood will I draw on thee, thou art a witch. 

And ftraightway give thy foul to him thou ferv 

The Turks ftraightway breaking in upon them, made a 

bl °As focm'as iron is out of the fire, it deadeth ftraightway:. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftary. 
The found of a bell is ftrong; continucth fome time after 
die oercuffion; but ceafeth ftraightway: if the bell or firing be 
touched. r Bacm s Natural HijTory, 

The fun’s power being in thofc months greater, it then 
ftraightway: hurries fteams up into the atmofphere. ll’oodward. 
To STRAIN, v. a. [ejlreindre, French.] 

, Tofqueeze through fomething. 

Their aliment ought to be light, rice boiled in whey and 
/trained. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2 To purify by filtration. 

Earth doth not Jlrain water fo finely as fand. Bacon. 

, To fqueeze in an embrace. 

y I would have jtrain’d him with a ftridl embrace; 

But through my arms he flipt and vanilh’d. Dryden. 

Old Evandcr, with a clofe embrace. 

Strain’d his departing friend; and tears o’erflow his face. 

Dryden’s /Eneid. 

4. Tofprain; to weaken by too much violence. 

The jury make no more fcruple to pafs againft an Englilh- 
man and the queen, though it be to /train their oaths, than to 
drink milk unftrained. Spenfer's State of Inland. 

Prudes decay’d about may tack. 

Strain their necks with looking back. Swift. 

5. To put to its utmoft ftrength. 

By this we fee in a caufe of religion, to how defperatc ad¬ 
ventures men will /train themfelves for relief of their own 
part, having law and authority againft them. Hooker. 

Too well I wote my humble vaine. 

And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt; 

Yet as I con my cunning 1 will /train. Spenfer. 

Thus mine enemy fell. 

And thus I fet my foot on’s neck;—even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he fweats, 

Strains his young nerves, and puts himfelf in pofture 
That a£fs my words. Shakefpeare's Cymheline. 

Mv earthly by his heavenly overpower’d. 

Which it had long flood under, flraiiid to th’ height 
In that celeftial colloquy fublimc. 

As with an objedt that excels the fenfe, 

Dazled and fpent, funk down. Milton's Farad. Lof. 

The lark and linnet ling with rival notes; 

They Jtrain their warbling throats, 

To welcome in the fpring. Dryden. 

Nor yet content, flie Jtrains her malice more. 

And adds new ills to thofc contriv’d before. Dryden. 

It is the worft fort of good hufbandry for a father not to 
/train himfelf a little for his fon’s breeding. Locke. 

Our words flow from us in a fmooth continued ftream, 
without thofe Jtrainings of the voice, motions of the body, and 
majefty of the hand, which are fo much celebrated in the ora¬ 
tors of Greece and Rome. Aitcrbury. 

Strain'd to the root, the Hooping foreft pours 
A ruffling Ihower of yet untimely leaves. Thonfon. 

6. To make ftrait or tenfe. 

A bigger firing more/trained, and a Idler firing lefs /trained, 
may fall into the fame tone. Bacon. 

1 hou, the more he varies forms, beware 
T of rain his fetters with a llriclcr care. 1 

7. To pufli beyond the proper extent. 

Sec they fuffer death, 

But in their deaths remember they are men, 

not the laws to make their torture grievous. Addifn. 
I here can be no other meaning in this exprdfion, how- 
ever lomc may pretend to /train it. Suri' t. 

0. 1 o force; to conftrain; to make uncafy or unnatural. J 
I hc lark fings foout of tune. 

Straining harfii difeords and unplcafing ftrains. Shakepcare. 

He talks and plays with Fatima, but his mirth 
’ * orc d and /train’d: in his looks appears 
A wild diffracted fierccncfs. Der.ham 

0 Str ain, y. n. To make violent efforts. 

o build his fortune I will /train a little, 
for’ds a bond in men. Shakcfp. Timor of Athens. 

1 ou (land like greyhounds in the flips, 

Stvamiirg upon the flare. Shakcfp. Hen. V. 

They /train, 

nat death may not them idly find t’ attend 

l-eir certain laft, but work to meet their end. Daniel. 


Drydcn’s Virgil. 
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Straining with too weak a wing. 

We needs will write epiftles to the king. Peps. 

2. To be filtred by compreflion. 

Caffar thought that all fea fands had natural fp ings o r frefh 
water : but it is the fea water; becaufe tbe p : t fiilctl according 
to the meafureof the tide, and the fea water parting or Jtrain- 
ing through the fands leaverh the faltnefs behind them. Bacon. 
Strain, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. An injury by too much violence 

Credit is gained by cuftom, and feldom recovers a Jlrain ; 
but if broken, is never well fet again. Temple. 

I11 ail pain there is a deformity by a folution of continuity, 
as in cutting; or a tendency to folution, as in convulfions cr 
Jlrain:. Grew » 

2. [j-renjc, Saxon.] Race; generation; defeent. SpcnJ'cr. 

Thus far I can praife him; he is of a noble Jlrain, 

Of approv’d valour. Shakejpeart. 

Twelve Trojan youths, born of their noble ft /ruin', 

I took alive: and, yet enrag’d, will empty ail thei r \eins 
Of vital fpirits. Chapman’s Iliad. 

Why do’ft thou falfly feign 
Thyfelf a Sidney ? from which noble f ruin 
He fprung, that could fo far exalt the name 
Of love. Waller. 

Turn then to Pharamond. and Charlemagne, 

And the long heroes of the Gallick Jlrain. Prior. 

3. Hereditary difpolition. 

Amongft thefe fweet knaves and all this courtefy ! the f.rr.in 
of man’s bred out into baboon and monkey. Sbakeipcetre. 

Intemperance and luff breed difeales, which propagated, 
fpoil th 0 Jlrain of a nation. Tiiictfon. 

4. A flile or manner of fpeaking. 

According to the genius and Jlrain of the book of Proverbs, 
the words wifdom and righteoufnefs are ufed to fignify all re¬ 
ligion and virtue. TiUotfons Ser mons. 

In our liturgy are as great ftrains of true fublime eloquence, 
as are any where to be found in our language. Sw ft. 

Macrobius fpeaks of Hippocrates’ knowJcgc in very lofty 
f rains. Baker. 

5. Song; note; found. 

Wilt thou love fuch a woman ? what, to make thee an in- 
ftrument, and play falfe f rains upon thee. Shakefpeare. 

Orpheus felf may heave his head 
From golden {lumber on a bed 
Of h-ap’d Elyfian flowers, and hear 
Such Jlrains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite fet free 

His half-regain’d Eurydicc. Mi/ton. 

Their heav’nly harps a lower ftrain began, 

And in foft mufick mourn the fall of man. Dryden. 

When the firft bold veflel dar’d the feas. 

High on the ftern the Thracian rais’d his Jlrain , 

While Argo faw her kindred trees 

Defcend from Pelion to the main. Pope’s St. Cecilia. 

6. Rank ; character. 

But thou who lately of the common Jlrain , 

Wtrt one of us, if flill thou do’ft retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 

Still thou art bound to vice, arid Hill a flava Dryden. 

7. Turn; tendency. 

Bccaufe hereticks have a ftrain of madnefs, he applied her 
with fomc corporal chaftifenients, which with refpite of time 
might haply reduce her to good order. Hayward. 

8. Manner of violent fpeech or a&ion. 

You have Ihew’d to-day your valiant ftrain , 

And fortune led you well. Shakcfp. King Lear. 

Such take too high a Jlrain at the firft, and are magna¬ 
nimous more than tra£t of years can uphold, as was Scipio 
Africanus, of whom Livy faith, ultima primi < cedebont. Bacon. 
Strainer, n.f. [from Jlrain.] An inftrument of filtration. 

I he cxcrementitious moifiurc pafTcth in birds through a 
finer and more delicate ftrainer than it doth in licaftsT for 
feathers pafs through quills, and hair through fun. hac n. 
Shave the goat’s Ihaggy beard, left thou too 1 ate 
In vain fhould’ft feek a Jiraincr to difpart 
I he bulky terrene dregs from purer muft. Philips; 

1 he ftomach and inteftincs are the prefs, and the lafleal vef- 
feis thr/iminers to feparatc the pure emulfion from its feces. Arb. 
Thefe when condens’d, the airy region pours 
On the dry earth, in rain or gentle Ihowcrs, 

Th infmuating drops fink through the land, 

CT „ paf j. th r e poroua Jrrainers of the land. Black acre. 

bl RA1 I . adj. [cjlroit, French; Jlrett: , Italian.] 

1. Narrow; clo(e ; not wide. 

Witncffes, like watches go 
J ult as they’re fet, too faff or flow ; 

And where in tonfcience they’ic flrci’bt lac’d 
, '^ten f one that fide is caff. * ’ yp uMr „ u 

2. v_loie; intimate. 

He, forgetting all former injuries, had received thu naughty 
'JBarghr degree of favour, his goodnefe acing as 
p >0 e deceived, as the other's craft was to deceive. Sidney. 

3. Stiict; 
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Strifl; rigorous. r 

Therefore hold I ft rah all thy commandments; and all tulle 
ways I utterly abhor. Pfalms , Common Prayer. 

Fugitives arc not relieved by the profit of their lands in Eng¬ 
land, for there is 2freighter oxbr taken. Spenjer. t 

He now, forfooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain cdi£ts, and tome frait decrees 
That lay too heavy on the commonwealth. Sbqkefpcare. 

4. Difficult; diftrefsful. 

Proceed no f raster ’gainft our uncle Glo’fter, 

Than from the evidence of good efteem, ,, T 

He be approv’d in pradicc culpable. Shakefp. Ihnn V 1. 

5. It is ufed in oppofition to crooked, but is then more properly 

written ftraight. [Sec Streight.] . . 

A bell or a cannon may bfe heard beyond a hill which in¬ 
tercepts the fight of the founding body, and founds are pro- 
paptcJ P.S readily through crooked p.pes 0 : 2 b. 

ones. ‘ 

Strait, n.f 

X. A narrow pafs, or frith. _«• 

Plant garrifons to command the freights and narrow paHa- 
° btenj.r. 

ges. ... 

Honour travels in a freight fo narrow. 

Where one but goes abreaft. Sbakefpeuri sTroil. and Cref.da. 

Freturn Magellanicum, or Magellan’s Straits. At o! J 

They went forth unto the f rails of the mountain. Judith. 
The Saracens brought together with their victories their 
language and religion into all that coaft of Airick, even horn 
Egypt to the freights of Gibraltar. Brcrewood on Languages. 

2. Diftrel's; difficulty. , „ , 

The independent party which abhorred all motions towards 
peace, were in as great freights as the other how to^carry^on 

It was fmpoffible to have adminiflred fuch advice to the king, 
in the freight he was in, which being purfued might not have 
proved inconvenient. 

Thyfelf 

Bred up in poverty, 2nd freights rat homc,^ 

Loft in a defart here, and hunger-bit. Milton s Paraaifc Reg. 

Thus Adam, forebefet! rcply’d, 

O heav’n ! in evil freight this day I ftand 
Before my Judge. Milton s Par adf Lof. 

Let no man who owns a Providence grow defperate under 
any calamity or Jlrait whatfoever, butcompofe the angu.fh of 
his thoughts upon this one confideration, that he comprehends 
not thole ftrange unaccountable methods by which 1 rov,- 
tlencc may difpofe of him. . South s Sermons. 

Some modern authors obferving ^tfraitt they have been 
put to in all ages, to find out water enough for Noahs flood, 
fay, Noah’s flood was not univerfal, but a national inundation. 

Burnet > Theory of the Barth. 

’Tis hard with me, whatever choice I make, 

I muft not merit you,, or mull forfake : 

But in this freight , to honour I’ll be true. 

And leave my fortune to the gods and you. Vryden. 

Cxfar fees 

The freights to which you’re driven, and as he knows 
Cato's high worth, is anxious for your life. Adaifon s Cato. 
Ulyffes made ufe of the pretence of natural infirmity to con¬ 
ceal the Hraits he was in at that time in his thoughts. Bio.me. 
To Strait, v. a. [from the noun.] To put to’diilicultics. 

If your lafs 

Interpretation fhould abufe, and call this 
Your lack of love or bounty; you werc /7 railed 
For a reply, at leaft, if you make care > 

Of happy holding her. . Shakefeare s Ik inter s Tale. 

To Strai ten, v.a. [from frait.] 

1 T^city ofSion has a fccurc haven, yet with fometlung a 
dangerouAntfance, <» *» 

ruined wall of the mole , ,, ' J 

If this be our condition, thus to dwell 
In narrow circuit, >urWJ by LtJl _ 

WhateverylrlrVerrr .he velTels, fo as the channels become 
mull heat; therefore hrarr 

baths, heat. 

*• T TS^°4S’conS.‘,% the profeffion of the common 
laws muil naturally extend and enlarge thejur.fdramnrfthc 

Ch The landed man Bnds him aggrieved j* 

rents, and the ftreightning of his iortune, whdft the monied 

‘"FeS can^us a notion of all ideas that enter at the 
eve, except colours; but it is very a «nuch 

hnJd to the number, bulk, and diftance: of its objpfib. Add'Jon. 

The caufes which Jlraiten the Bntifh ^^clate of tb<e War 
large the French. . ^ddifon s State oj the IVar. 

•?. To make tight; to intend. 
i Stretch them at their length. 

And pull the: freighters'd cords with all your flrength. Dryd. 


Pur.cisd. 


Morality, by her falfe guardians drawn, 

Chicane in furs, and cafiiiftry in lawn, 

Gafps, as they jlraiten at each end the cord. 

And dies when dulncfs gives her page the word 
To deprive of necelfary room. 

Waters when frqltned as in the falls of bridges, give a roar¬ 
ing noife. Bacorts B’at.ral Hif.aj^ 

“lie could not be freight red in room or proSilicns, orevm- 
ptlied to figlu. ^ CLmiim 

Several congregations find thcmfelves very much jlru-tnal, 
and if the mode encreafe, I w ifh it may not drive many ordi¬ 
nary women into meetings, Jtddijtnfi Special}. 

5. Todiftrefs; to perplex. 

Men by continually ftrivirg and fighting to enlarge their 
bounds, and encroaching upon one another, feem ttfbe 
red for want of room. j?». 

Strai'tly. adv. [from f ail-] 

1. Narrowly. 

2. Strictly ; rigoroufly. 

Thofc laws he frailly requireth to be cbfervcd without 
breach or blame. Haler. 

3. Clofely ; intimately. 
feTRAi'TNESS. n.f. [from frait.] 

1. Narrownefs. 

The town was hard to befiege, and uncafy to come unto, 
bv reafon of the Jlraitncfs of all the places 2 .1 accsL xii. 

It is a great errour, and a narrownefs or Jlraltnrf of mind, 
if any man think that nations have nothing to do one w th an¬ 
other, except there be an union in fovereignty, or a conjun¬ 
ction in pa£t. Ba.oni lU lVau 

The firaitnefs of my confidence will not give me'leave to 
Swallow down fuch camels. Ring Charles. 

2. StriiHnefs; rigour. .. . 

If his own life anfwer the fraitnefs of his proceeding, it 
fiiall become him well. Sbdkefpiwe. 

Among the Romans, the laws of the twelve tables did ex¬ 
clude the females from inheriting, and had many othcry/riit- 
neffei and hardfhips which were fucceffively remedied. Hale. 

3. Diftrefs; difficulty. 

4. Want; fcarcity. . ,... „ . , . 

1 he jlraitncfs of the conveniences of life amongtt them had 
never reached fo far, as to the ufe of fire, till toe Spaniards 

brought it amongft them. ■ , 

Straitla'ced. ad). [Jlrait and lace.] Stiff; contained; witl- 

Let nature have fcopc to fafhion {he body as fhe thinks beft ; 
we have few well-fbaped that ar cfraitlaced, or much tamperd 
. t ^ 1 . ode on tdueenm. 

Strake. The obfeilete preterite off like. Struck. 

Did’It thou not fee a bleeding hind 
Whofe right haunch carft my ftedfaft f£. 

Fearing left they fhould fall into the quick-fknds^the^ M 

; frar.de, Dutch; ■£ 

dick.] The verge of the (ea or of any water. 

I faw fweet beauty in her face; 

Sucli as the daughter of Agcnor had, 

That made orcat Jove to humble him to her ban , 
V&wiU,L k,L be m* •!'» 

Some wretched lines from this neglected hand, 

May find my hero on the foreign fraud, ^ 

To Si noun.) To drive or 

thC fl Tarchon’s alone was loft, and f r **‘M 

Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the floo . n ^ f) fcff 
I have fecn of both thofe kinds from t ^ m . in re . 

that they can only be fuch as have ft‘ a ) jkwliei^V 01 
fidencc, and been accidentally uiterceptc ^ j;j 7^.,. 

^“Some from the/«*W vefTel force their way. 

Fearful of fate they meet it in the fea , 

Some who efcape the fury of the wave, RriV- 

Sicken on earth, and fink into 1»£ rav '®\ Lat ; n .] 

STRANGE, adj. [ef range, Irench; ext> ■ • > 

*£?,&+• 

t0 T,;roaturol robjvflv of ^ 

portion to the f range fubje<fts that they g 

2. Not domeftick. „ ., l„ 

As the man loves lead at home t *- 

That hath a fluttfth houfe, hauntdd i h • 

So fhe, impatient her own, ^ults t ^ 

Turns from herfelf, and m f range *> 

3. Wonderful; caufing wonder. fccn^ in 

3 It is evident, and it is one . but is^ 

that the whole found is not m the 

in CV SjS«Ch 0 , r ere long I might perceive ^ 

Strange alteration in mv- 


It 
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. • ,) m'l rlicv flrould be fo Glen! > ,lis ma ' (cr ’ w !“ n . 

. 'V’ f re Tn.»nv orcafrons to fprrrk of ir, if oor Saviour bad 

K ■ SoinrrJ ^ >if £ r - * 1' 

P SwV relate, from young ifua bead ) 

A lambent flame arofe; which gently fpiea J 

.wound his brows, and on his temples fed. Dry den /L 
'Strange to relate, the flames, involv d in fmokc 
OfIncenfe, from the facred altar broke. Dr,dm s M*. 

OF! Trregubr ; not according to the common way. 

*■ beJ my man's abodu, whrrc I d,d Ui ^ 

5 %^ you may tbink I maku ^u, madam 

wlini i rrll you it it »ot from overy body I 
obliged. 

4 ' ^Long'cuft°m 'had Inured them to the former kind alone by 
which the latter was new and Jirange in their ears. 0.. 

Here is the hand and feal of the duke: you know thexha- 
racier, I doubt not; and the f.gnet is not flrange 'tojou. Shck 
Jofeph faw his brethren, but made hunfelf 

Here paffion firft I felt, 

Commotion f range '■ “ J>! ' 

5 ' RCm She makes it f range, but fhe would be beft pleas’d 

To be fo anger’d with another letter. Shaktfpeene. 

6 ' L Thb made David to admire the law of God at that ftrange 
rate, and to advance the knowledge of it above all other know- 

li lloton. 

ledge. J 

They were now, like fand without lime, ill bound toge¬ 
ther, at a g; e, \ock\ngf range one upon another, not know¬ 
ing who was laitliful. aeon. 

Strange, interj. An expreffion of wonder. 

Strange! what extremes fhould thus preferve the fnow. 

High on the Alps, or in deep caves below. Waller. 

Strange! that fatherly authority fhould be the only original 
of government, and yet all mankind not know it. Locke. 

To Strange, v. n. [from the adjective.] To wonder; to be 

aftoniffied. „ , „ , , . 

Were all the aflertions of Ariftotle fuch as theology pro- 
nounceth impieties, which we f range not at from one, of 
whom a father faith, Nec Drum co/uir, nee curaoit. Clanv. 
Strangely, adv. [from frange.] 

1. With fome relation to foreigners. 

As by ftrange fortune 
It came to us, 1 do in juftice charge thee 
That thou commend it ftrangely to fome place, 

Where chance may nurfe or end it. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

2. Wonderfully; in a way to caufe wonder, but with a degree of 
diflike. 

My former fpeeches have but hit your thoughts. 

Which can interpret farther: only, I fay, 

Things have been freingely borne. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

How fllargely a£tive arc the arts of peace, 

Whofe rcftlcl's motions lefs than wars do ceafe ; 

Peace is not freed from labour, but from noife; 

And war more force, but not more pains, employs. Dryden. 
Wc fhould carry along with us fome of thofe virtuous qua¬ 
lities, which we were frangely carelefs if we did not bring from 
home with us. - Sprat’s Sermons. 

In a time of affliction the remembrance of our good deeds 
will flrangely cheer and fupport our fpirits. Caiamy. 

Strangeness, n.f. [from frange.] 

1. Foreignnefs; theftateof belonging to another country. 

If I will obey the Gofpel, no diftance of place, no frange- 
nef of country can make any man a ftranger to me. Sprat. 

2 . Uncommunicativencfs ; diftance of behaviour. 

Ungird thy frangenefs, and tell me what I fhall vent to my 
lady. Shaktf. Tvjdftb Bight. 

Wi 1 you not obferve 

The Jlrangayf of his alter’d countenance? S : akef H. VI. 
3- Remotenefs from common apprehenfion ; uncouthncfs. 

Men worthier than himfelf 
Here tend the favage frangenefs he puts on ; 

And undergo, in an obferving kind. 

His humourous predominance. Shakefp. Troil. andCreJfida. 
This raifed greater tumults and boilings in tbeheaits of 
men, than the frangenefs and feeming unrcafonablcnefs of all 
the former articles. South’s Set nuns. 

4. Mutual diflike. 

In this peace there was an article that no Englifhman fhould 
enter into Scotland, and no Scottifhman into England, with¬ 
out letters commendatory: this might feem a means to con¬ 
tinue a frangenefs between the nations ; but it was done to 
lock in the borderers. Ea.on. 

5- Wonderfulnefs; power of raifing wonder. 

If a man, for curiofity or jlrangene/s fake, would make a 
puppet pronounce a word, let him confider the motion of the 
inftrumentsof voice, and the like founds made in inanimate 
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Stranger, n.f [ef ranger, French.] 

1. A foreigner; one of another country. 

I am a moft poor woman, and a f ranger. 

Born out of your dominions; having here 

No judge indiff’rent. hhfejp. IhntJ VIII. 

Your daughter hath made a grofs revolt; 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling/'^ anger 
Of here and every w here. , ^h/peare. 

There is no p'ace in Europe fo much frequented hyfraagrts, 

whether they arc fuch as come out of curiofity. or fuch who 

are obliged to attend the court of Rome. yfddtfot ok 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear. 

And//rangers to the fun yet ripen here. 

After a year’s inter-regr.um from the death of Romu us, the 
fenateof their own authority chofe a iucceflor, and ssf ranger , 
merely upon the fame of his virtues. htvijt. 

2 . One unknown. or r. n. 

Strangers and foes do funder, and not kifs. Shakejptare. 

You did void your rheum upon my beard, 

And foot me, as you fpurn zjhwger cur 
Over your threfhold. Shakefp. Jlrerch-rit of l enic . 

YVe ought to acknowledge, that no nations are Wj :oil >' 
aliens and Jtrangers the one to the other. 

That ftranyer gueft the Taphean realm obeys. 1 ope. 
They came, and near him plac’d iheyir^r gueft. Hope. 

3. A gueft; one not a domeftick. 

He will vouchfafe 

This day to be our gueft: bring forth and pour 

Abundance, fit to honour and receive 

Our heavenly f ranger. matoit, 

4. One unacquainted. 

My child is yet a ftranger in the world ; 


mv cimu is yev ----- , r 

She hath not feen the change of fourteen years. fbafejp. 

I was no ftranger to the original: I had alfo ftudted Virgn s 
defign, and his difpofition of it. D-yiun. 

5. One not admitced to any communication or fellow'fhip. 

I unfpeak my detra&ion ; here abjure 
The taints and blames upon myfelf, „ 

For itrungers to my nature. Shakefp. A.acbeih. 

To Stra'nger. v.a. [from the noun.] lo ellrange; to 
alienate. 

VVill you with thofe infirmities flic owes. 

Dower’d with our curfe, and Jtrunger’d with our oath, 

Take her or leave her ? Sbakefpcare. 

To STRA'NGLE. v.a. [ft^angu'o. Latin.] 

1. To choak ; to fuffocatc; to kill by intercepting the breath. 

His face is black and full of blood; 

His e . e-balls farther out, than when he liv’d ; 

Staring full ghaftly, like a Jtrangled man. Soakef. H. \ I. 

Shall 1 not then beftifled in the vault, 

To whofe foul mouth no healthfome air breathes in. 

And there be Jtrangled ere my Romeo comes ? Shakefpeare. 
Do’ft thou not know that thou haft ftrangled thine huf- 
bands ? Tob.Wu b’. 

The lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, and 
ftrangled for his lionefles, and filled his Holes whh prey. A eh. 

So heinous a crime was the tin of adultery, that our Saxon 
anccftors compelled the adulterefs to ftrangle herfelt; and he 
who debauched her was to be hanged over her grave. AjliJjc• 
2 . To lupprefs; to hinder from birth or appearance. 

By th’ clock, ’tis day; 

And yet dark night Jtrangles the travelling lamp: 

Is’t night’s predominance, or the day’s ftiame ? Shak. Macb. 
SrRA'NCJLER. n. f. [from Jtrangle .] One who llranglcs. 

The band that feems to tie their friendfhip together, will be 
the very flrangler of their amity. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Strangles, n.f. [fromjt’angle-] Swellings in a horfe’s throat. 
Strangulation, n.f [from Jtr angle.] The act ct ltrangling; 
fuffocation ; the ftatc of being ftrangled. 

A fpunge is mifehievous, not in itfelf, for its powder is 
harmlefs; but bccaufc, being received into the ftomach, it 
fwelleth, and, occafioning its continual diftenfton, induceth a 
ftrangulatien. Bro'Juris Vulgar Errour s. 

The redu£tion of the jaws is difficult, and, if they be not 
timely reduced, there happen paralyfts and firangu'ation. Wife. 
Stra'ncury. n.f. [s-oo-Jyeclx ; jtrungttrie, French.] A diffi¬ 
culty of urine attended with pain. 

Strap, n.f [ftroppe, Dutch; ftroppa, Italian] A narrow 
long flip of cloath or leather. 

1 hefe cloaths are good enough to drink in, and fo be thefe 
boots too; an' they be nor, let them hang thcmfelves in their 
own ftraps. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

I found but one hufband, a lively cobier, that kicked and 
fpurred all the while his wife was carrying him on ; and had 
fcarce palled a day without giving her the difcipline of-the 
firap. 


»» - - ■ — - - — - ■ -- .. • • f til ^ ■ ft I W| \/|l y U1JU I 1(414 

day without giving her the difcipline of the 

Add fas SpeSfat.r. 

SiR'AppAno n.f. Chaflifement by blows 
Were I at \\\e. ftrappado, or all the rack 


bodies. 


-- J” "J r 

would not tell you on compulfiun. 
Strapping, adj. Vaft; Urge,; bulky. 


Bacon s Batura!Hiflory. or women in contempt. 


ks in ihc world, l 
Shakefpeare. 
Ufed of 1 rue m- ti 
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S T R 

STRATA. n.f. [The plural of ftratum, Latin.] Beds; layers. 

A philofophical term. 

'I he terreftrial matter is difpofed into ftrata , or layers, placed 
one upon another; in like manner as any earthy lediment, 
fettling down from a fluid, will naturally be. Woodward. 

With how much wifdom are the ftrata laid, 

Of different weight and of a different kind. 

Of fundry forms for fundry ends defign’d ! Blackmorr. 
Stra'tagem. n.f. [rgxlrlynfjtce .; ftratageme, French.] 

1. An artifice in war; a trick by which an enemy is deceived. 

John Talbot, I did fend for thee. 

To tutor thee in ft rata gems of war. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Ev’ry minute now 

Should be the father of feme ftratagem. Shakef Henry TV. 

2. An artifice; a trick by which fome advantage is obtained. 

Roufc up your courage, call up all your counfels. 

And think on all thofe ftralagtms which nature 

Keeps ready to encounter fudden dangers. Denham's S ply. 

Thofe oft are ftratagems which errours feem i 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we who dream. Pope. 

To Stra'tify. v a. [Jtratifier, Fr. from fratum, Lat.] To 
range in beds or layers. A chymical term. 

STRATUM. n.f. [Latin.] Abed; a layer. A term of phi- 
lofophy. 

Another was found in a perpendicular fiffurc of a Jlralum of 
ftone in Langron iron-mine, Cumberland. iVoodward. 

Drill’d through the fandy Jlratum, every way 
The waters with the fandy fratum rife. Thom fan. 

STRAW, n.f. [j-rpeop, Saxon; //res, Dutch.] 

1. The ftalk on which corn grows, and from which it is 
threfhed. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 

Trcmble and ftart at wagging of a Jlraw , 

Intending deep fufpicion. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Plate fin with gold, 

And the ftrong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks ; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s Jiraw doth pierce it. Shakefpeare. 
Apples in hay and Jlraw ripened apparently; but the apple 
in the Jlraw more. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

My new Jlraw hat, that’s trimly lin’d with green. 

Let Peggy wear. Gay’s Pajiorals. 

More light he treads, more tall he feems to rife, 

And ftruts a Jlraw breadth nearer to the ikies. Tickell. 

2. Any thing proverbially worthlefs. 

Thy arms, thy liberty, befide 
All that’s on th’ outfidc of thy hide, 

Are mine by military law. 

Of which I will not bate one Jlraw. Hudibrau. 

’Tis not a Jlraw matter whether the main caufc be right or 
wrong. U Ejirange. 

Stra'wberry. n f [ fragaria , Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a perennial fibrofe root: the leaves are veined, grow¬ 
ing upon each footftalk; the flalks trail upon the ground: the 
cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, divided into ten equal 
parts, and expands in form of a ftar: the flower confifts, for 
the moft part, of five leaves, expanded in form of a rofe, and 
having many ftamina in the middle, round the bafe of the ova¬ 
ry : the fruit is globofe or oval, and confifts of a flefhy eat¬ 
able pulp, full of protuberances. The fpecies arc feven. Mill. 
The Jlrawberry grows underneath the nettle, 

And wholcfome berries thrive and ripen beft. 

Neighbour’d by fruit of bafer quality. Shak. Henry V . 

Content with food, which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on Jhrawberries they fed. Dryden. 

Strawberries , by their fragrant find), feem to be cordial: 
the feeds obtained by {baking the ripe fruit in Winter, are an 
excellent remedy again!! the ftone. The juice of flrawberries 
and limmons in fpring-water is an excellent drink in bilious 
fevers. Arbutbnet on Diet. 

Stra'wberry Tree. n.f. [arbutus, Latin.] 

It is ever o-reen, the leaves roundifh and ferrated on the 
edges: the flowers conlift of one leaf, and fhaped like a pitcher: 
the fruit is of a flefhy fubllancc, and very like a ftrawberry ; 
divided into five cells, which contain many fmall feeds. Miller. 
Stra'wbuilt. adj. [Jiraw and built.] Made up of ftraw. 

T hey on the fmoothed plank, 

'Flic fuburb of their ftrawbuilt citadel. 

New rubb’d with balm, expatiate. Milton. 

Stra'wcoi-OURED. adj. [Jlraw and colour.] Of a light 
yellow. 

I will difeharge it in your Jlrenvcelour d beard. Shakefpeare. 
Stra'wworm. n. J. [Jlraw and worm.] A worm bred in 
ftraw. 

Stra'wy. adj. [from Jlraw.] Made of ftraw; confifting oi 
ftraw. 

There the Jlrerwy Greeks, ripe for his edge. 

Fall down before him, like the mower’s fwath. Shakefpeare. 
In a field of corn, blown upon by the wind, there will ap¬ 
pear waves of a colour differing from that of the reft ; the 
wind, by deprefling fome of the ears, and not others, makes 
the one reflect more fiom the lateral mAfraivy pnrt 3 than the 
a Boyle on Go cun. 


STR 

To Stray, v. 77. [ flroe , Danifh, to fcatter; firamiar, T..M 
to wander. ] ’ I!U,in > 

1. To wander; to rove. 

My eye, defending from the hill, furvevs 
Where Thames among the wanton valley it,an /),„/ 

Lo, the glad gales o’er ail her beauties fray, ’ ^ 

Breathe on her lips, and in her bofoni play. ’ />„, 

2. To rove out of the way; to range beyond the proper limit/’ 

What grace hath thee now hither brought this wav ? " 

Or docn thy feeble feet uinvccting hither liras. f a i oL.. 

No: where can I fray, ~ ’ 

Save back to England r all the world’s my way. Shal r r t> 
Hath not eife his eye * 

Stray'd his afteflion in unlawful love ? Shakil>, ( a- e 

She doth Jlray about 

By holy erodes, where fire kneeling prays 
For happy wedlock hours. “ ' Shakefpeare 

Wand’reft thou within this lucid orb. 

And fray'd from thofe fair fields of light above, 

Amidft this new creation want’ft a guide 
To reconJuft thy fteps ? ~ Dryden 

3. To err ; to deviate from the right. 

We have erred and frayed. Common Prayer. 

Stray, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Any creature wandering beyond its limits; any thing loft by 

wandering. 3 ’ 

She hath herfelf not only well defended, 

But taken and impounded as a Jlray 

The king of Scots. Shakefpeare s Henry V. 

Should I take you for a fray. 

You muft be kept a year and day. Hudihras, 

When he has traced his talk through all its wild rambles' 
let him bring home his /hay, not like the loft fheep with joy, 
but with tears of penitence. Government of the Tongue. 

Seeing him wander about, I took him up for if ray. DryJ. 

He cries out, neighbour, haft thou feen a Jlray 
Of bullocks and of heifers pafs this way ? Addijen. 

2. Adt of wandering. 

I would nc.t from your love make fuch a fray, 

To match you where I hate. Sbakfptare. 

STREAK, n.f. [price, Saxon ; freke, Dutch; fricia, ltal ] 

A line of colour different from that of the ground. 

The Weft yet glimmers with fome Jhcaks of day; 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace. 

To gain the timely inn. Shak. Macbeth. 

What mean thofe colour’d freaks in heav’n, 
Diftended, as the brow of God appeas’d? Miltcn. 

The night comes on, we eager to purfuc 
’Till the lnft freaks of dying day withdrew. 

And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. Dryden. 

Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear; 

How ruddy, like your lips, thehfreaks appear! Dryden. 

While the fantaftick tulip ftrives to break 
In two-fold beauty, and a parted Jtreak. Prior. 

ToStreak. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Toflripe; to variegate in hues; to dapple. 

Mark what Jacob did ; 

When all the yeanlings which were freak'd and pied,^ 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Shak Merchant if Ytrdu. 

A mule, admirably freaked and dapp ed with white and 
black. Sendys's Journey. 

To-morrow, ere frefh morningJI tyi?/! the Eaft, 

With firft approach of light we muft be ris’n, 

And at our pieafant labour, to reform 

Yon (low’ry arbo rs. Milton. 

Now let us leave this earth, and lift our eye 
To the large convex of yon’ azure fky: 

Behold it like an ample curtain fpread, 

Now freak’d ind glowing with the morning red; 

Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright. 

And chufing fable for the peaceful night. ru ' 

2. To ftretch. Obfoletc. 

She lurks in midi! of all her den, and freaks 
From out a ghaftly whirlpool all her necks; 

Where, glotting round her rock, to fifh {he falls. Chap 
Stre'aky. adj [from ftrtak.] Striped; variegated byh ucs ‘ 
When the hoary head is hid in fnow, 

The life is in the leaf, and ftill between , 

The fits of falling fnows appears the ftreahy green. Dry- * ■ 
STREAM. 7/./. [pjicam, Sax. flraum, Iilandick; Jirooni, u j 
I. A running water; the courfe of running water; current. 

As plays the fun upon the ghfiyJhearn, yj 

Twinkling another counterfeited beam. Shake/. If”■ 

He brought ft reams out of the rock, and paufed 
run down like rivers. xx . ‘ |. tV 

Had their cables of iron chains had any great len o ’ , 

had been unportnMe; and, being fhort, ijie , 

funk at an anchor in any ft-earn of weather. * 

Thus from one common fource our JtrrQVA diW J.^n. 
Outs is the Trojan, yours th’ Arcadian fide. 

Divided interefts, while thou think ft to iway, ^ 
Draw like two brooks thy iraiBcftuam -v.-y. ^ 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lam 


STR 

t Any thing ifluing from a head, and moving forward with con- 

tin Thc brwthrf the Lord is like if ream of brimftone. If 
You, Drances, never want a ftream of words. Dryden. 
The ftream of beneficence hath, by fevcral rivulets v. Inch 
have fincc fallen into it, wonderfully enlarged its current. Att. 

o Anything forcible and continued. , 

3 ' The very ftream of his life, and thebufinefs he hath hcimcd, 
muft give him a better proclamation. Shakefpeare. 

It is looked upon as infolence for a man to adhere to his 
own opinion, again!! the current fream of antiquity. Locke. 
To Stream, v.n. [freyma, Iflandick.] 

, To flow; to run in a continuous current. 

On all fidcs round 

Streams the black blood, and {mokes upon the ground. Pope. 
2 . To flow with a current; to pour out water in a ftream; to 

be overflown. _ 

Then grateful Greece with f reaming eyes would raife 
Hiftorickmarbles to record hispraile. Pope. 

. To ifl'ue forth with continuance. 
y Now to impartial love, that god moft high. 

Do my fighs Jlream. Shakef. Alps well that ends well. 

To Stream, v. a. To mark with colours or embroidery in 
long tracks. 

The herald’s mantle is/? reamed with gold. 

Streamer, n.f. [from Jlream.] An enfign; a flag; 
non; any thing flowing loofely from a flock. 

His brave fleet 

With filken Jlreamers, the young Phcebus fanning. 

The roly morn began to rife. 

And wav’d her faftron Jlrearner through the fkiei. 

Brave Rupert from afar appears, 

Whofe wavi n^f reamers the glad general knows. 

The man of fenfe his meat devours; 

But only (mells the peel and flow’rs : 

And he muft be an idle dreamer, 

Who leaves the pic, and gnaws the f reamer. 

Stre'amy. adj. [from fream.] 

1. Abounding in running water, 

Arcadia, 

However freamy now, aduft and dry, 

Deny’d the goddefs water: where deep Mclas, 

And rocky Gratis flow, the chariot fmoak’d 
Obfcure with rifing duft. 

!. Flowing with a current. 

Before him flaming his enormous ftiield. 

Like the broad fun, illumin’d all the field ; 

His nodding helm emits a freamy ray. Pope's Iliad. 

STREET, n.f fyxpser, Saxon; fraz, German ; frada, Spa- 
ni!h and ltal. Jlreede, Danifh; fraet, Dutch; fraiurn, Lat.] 

1. A way, properly a paved way, between two rows of boufes 

U- l.J_1_L r •_ _, __ 1 _!l ‘_ . .1. 


Bacon. 
a pen- 

Shakcf. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Prior. 


Prior. 


STR 

He enjoyed the great eft frength of good-fenfe, and themaft 
exquifitc taftc of ,p9litcne.fi. Addijon. 

5. Potency of liqupurs. 

6. Fortification; fortrefs.^ , , . I 

The rafhnefs of talking fh,ould not only be retarded by th^ 
cruard of our heart, but fenced in by certain f lengths placed 

Ben. Johnfpns Dijcgv cries. 


Milton. 

Denham. 


He led us through fair freeti ; and all the way wewent there 
were gathered people on both ildes, Handing in a row. Bacon. 
The Jlreets are no larger than allies. Sandys. 

When night 

Darkens the freets, then wander forth the fons 
Of Belial, flown with infolence and wine; 

Witnefs the freets of Sodom. Milton. 

The Italians fay the ancients always confidcrcd the fituation 
of a building, whether it were high or low, in an open fquare, 
or in a narrow/?/«/, and more or lefs deviated from their rule 
°f af t- Addifon on Italy. 

When you tattle with fome crony fervant in the fame Jlreit, 
leave your own Jlreet- door open. " Swift. 

2. Proverbially, a publick place. 

That there be no leading into captivity, and no complain¬ 
ing in our freets. Pfalm cxliv. 14. 

Our publick ways would be fo crowded, that we fiiould want 
freet- room. Addifon s Spectator. 

Let us reflc£l upon what we daily fee pra&ifcd in the world, 
and can we believe, if an apoftlc of Chrift appeared in our 
Jlreets, he would retra£l his caution, and command us to be 
conformed to the world ? Rogers's Sermons. 

i>TR £ etwalker. n.f. [freet and walk.] A common profti- 
*“ te that offers herfelf to fale in the open ftrcct. 

> PRENGTH. n.f [pepenjK, Saxon.] 

1 • rdree; vigour; power of the body. 

I hy youth, thy ftrength, thy beauty, which will change 
! 0 wither’d, weak, and grey. ' Milton . 

Th’ infulting Trojan came. 

And menac’d us with force, our fleet with flame: 

, ‘t theJlrcngtb of this tongue-valiant lord, 

in that black hour, that fav’d you from the fword > Dryden 

harZ/s.° f CndUranCCi firmncfsi durabilit ^ toughnefs; 

Not founded on the brittle frength of bones. Milton 

3 - Vigour of any kind ; power of any kind. * 

he allies, after a fuccefsful Summer, arc too apt, upon the 

-Sign l ° neS,Cft thC ' ir Z Sfi.bg 

4 - ^ower of mind; force of any mental faculty. 

and/S’ 5 views, acutcnefs and penetration of thought, 
frength of judgment, few have equalled. L°cke 


in the mouth. 

He thought 

This inacceflible high f rength to have feiz’d. 

Betray’d in all his f lengths, the wood befet; 

All inftruments, all arts of ruin met. 

7. Support; maintenance of power. 

What they boded would be a mifehief to us, you are pro¬ 
viding fhall be one of our principal frengtbs. Sprat’s Sermons. 

8 . Armament; force; power. 

What is his ftrength by land ? Shakefp. Ant. and Cuopat. 
Nor was there any other ftrength defigned to attend about 
his highnefs than one regiment. Clarendon. 

9. Perfuafive prevalence; argumentative force. 

This prefuppofed, it may then Hand very well with Jttjength 
and foundnefs of reafon, thus to anfwer. Hooker. 

To Strencth. v. a. To ftrengthen. Not ufed. 

Edward’s happy-ordcr'd reign, moft fertile breeds 
Plenty of mighty fpirits, to ftrength his ftate. Daniel. 

To Strengthen, v. a. [from Jirength.] 

1. To make ftrong. 

2. To confirm; to eftablifh. 

Let us rife up and build : fo they ftrengihened their hands for 
this work. Neh. ii.. 3 8. 

Authority is by nothing fo much frengthened and confirmed 
as by cuftom ; for no man eafily dillrufts the things which he 
and all men have been always bred up to. Temp It. 

Thee, bold Longinus! all the Nine infpire. 

And blefs your article with a poet’s fire: 

An ardent judge, who, zealous in his truft. 

With warmth gives fentcncc, yet is always juft; 

Whofe own example Jircngthens all his laws, 

And ishimfelf that great fublime he draws. Pope. 

3. To animate; to fix in refolution. 

Charge Joflma, and encourage him and ftrengthen him. Deut. 

4. To make to Jncrcafe in power or fecurity. 

Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the reft. 

With powerful policy ftrengthen themfelves. Shakefp. H. VI. 
They fought the Jirengthening of die heathen- 1 Mac. vi. 
To Strengthen, v.n. To grow ftrong. 

Oh men for flattery and deceit reiiown’d ! 

Thus when y* are young ye learn it all like him, 

’Till as your years inercafe, ihet frcngthens too, 

T’ undo poor maids. Otway's Orphan. 

Strf/ngthener. 7 77. f. [from ftrengthen: by contracliou 
Stre'ngthner. J ftrenoihncr.] 

1. That which gives ftrength; that which makes ftrong. 

Garlick is a great ftrengihner of the ftomach. upon decays of 
appetite or indigeftion. Temple. 

2. [In medicine.] Strengtheners add to the bulk and firmnefs of 

thefolids: cordials are fuch as drive on the vital a£iions; but 
thefe fuch as confirm, the ftamina. Quincy. 

St R f/n c t m. E s s. adj. [from fir eng th ] 

I. Wanting ftrength ; deprived ol ftrength. 

Yet are thefe feet, whofe frengih 'efs flay is numb, 

Shak 


Unable to fupport this lump of clay. Sh akefp. Hewy VI. 

As the wretch, whofe fcver-wcaken’d joints, 

Like firengthlefs hinges, buckle under life] 

Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 

Out of his keeper’s arms. Shakef. Henry W. 

2. Wanting potency; weak. Ufed of liquours. 

This liquor muft be inflammable or not, anjl yet fubtile and 
pungent, which may be called fpirit; or elfe firengthlefs or in- 
fipid, which may be named phlegm. Boyle. 

STRE'NUOUS. adj. [ffrenuus, Latin.] 

J. Brave; bold; adfivc; valiant. 

Nations grown corrupt 
Love bondage more than liberty j 
r Bondage with eafe than Jtre'-uous liberty. Milton's Agoniftcs. 

2. Zealous; vehement. 

He refolves to be ftrennous for taking off the teft, againft 
the maxims of all wife Chriftian governments, which always 
had fome eftablifhed religion, leaving at beft a toleration to 
others. Swift to Pop,. 

Citizens within the bills of mortality have, been Jirenuous 
again!! the .church aud crown. Swift. 

Strf.'nuously. adv. [from ftrenuous.] 

1. Vigoroufly; a&ively. 

Many can ule both hands, yet will there divers remain that 
can ftrcnuoufjmckc: ule of neither. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. Zealoufly; vehemently; with ardour. 

Writ ers difuute ftrenuoufly for the liberty of confcience, and 
inveigh largely againft all ecclefiafticks under the name of 
high church. Swift. 

StreNf-Rous. adj. [ftrepo, Latin.] Loud; noify. 

forta conceives, becaufe in a ftreperou: eruption it rifeth 
againft fire, it doth therefore refift lightning. Brown. 

2 S ^ Stress. 
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Stress. n . fi . [yrecc, Saxon, violence ; or from difirefi.] 

T. Importance; important part. 

A body may as well lay too little as too much fir eh upon a 
dream ; but the lefs we heed them the better. L’Efiirange. 

The firefs of the fable lies upon the- hazard of having a 
numerous dock of children. L’Eftrange. 

This, on which the great firefi of the bufincfs depends, 
would have been made out with reafons fufficient. Locke. 

Confider how great a firefs he laid upon this duty, while 
upon earth, and how earnedly he recommended it. Atterbury. 
2 . Violence; force, either acting or fuffered. 

By firefi of weather driv’n. 

At laft they landed. Dryden's /En. 

Though the faculties of the mind are improved by exercife, 
yet they mud not be put to a firefi beyond their ftrength. Locke. 
To Stress, v. a. [Evidently from difirefi] To didrefs; to 
put to hardfhips or difficulties. 

Stirred with pity of the firejfed plight 

Of this fad realm. Fairy Queen. 

To STRETCH, v.a. [j-rpecan, Saxon; firecken , Dutch.] 

I. To extend ; to fpread out to a didance. 

The firetching out of his wings fhall fill the breadth of thy 


If. viii. 8. 
EcclusVn. 32. 
Ex. vii. 19. 


Milton. 


land. 

Stretch thine hand unto the poor. 

Take thy rod, and firetch out thine hand. 

2. To elongate, or drain to a greater fpacc. 

3. To expand; to difplay. 

Leviathan on the deep. 

Stretch'd like a promontory, fleeps. 

What more likely to firetch forth the heavens, and lay the 
foundation of the earth, than infinite power ? Tillotfion. 

To drain to the utmolh 

This kifs, if it durd fpcak. 

Would firetch thy fpirits up into the air. Sheik. K. Lear. 
To make tenfe. 

So the firetch'd cord the fkackl’d dancer tries. Smith. 
6. To carry by violence farther than is right: as, to firetch a text. 
To Stretch, v. n. 

1. To be extended. 

Idolatry is a horrible fin, yet doth repentance firetch unto 
it. Whitgifte. 

A third is like the former : a fourth? dart eye! 

What! will the line firetch out to th’ crack of doom ? Shak. 

This to rich Ophir’s rifing morn is known. 

And firetch'd out far to the burnt fwarthy zone. Cowley. 
Your dungeon firetching far and wide beneath. Milton. 

2 . To bear extenfion without rupture. 

The inner membrane, that involved the liquors of the egg, 
becaufe it would firetch and yield, remained unbroken. Boyle. 
To fally beyond the truth. 

What an allay do we find to the credit of the mod probable 
event, that is reported by one who ufes to firetch? Gov. Tongue. 
Stretch, n.fi [from the verb.] 

1. Extenfion; reach; occupation of more fpace. 

At all her firetch her little wings fhe fpread. 

And with her feather’d arms embrac’d the dead : 

7'hen flickering to his pallid lips, fhe drove 
To print a kifs. Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyo. 

Difruption, as drong as they are, the bones would be in 
fomc danger of, upon a great and fudden firetch or contortion, 
if they were dry. Ray on the Creation. 

2 . Force of body extended. 

He thought to fwim the dormy main. 

By firetch of arms the didant fhore to gain. Dryden's .En. 

. Ed'ort; druggie: from the a ft of running. 

Thofe put a lawful authority upon the firetch to the abufe of 
power, under the colour of prerogative. L Efirange. 

Upon this alarm we made incredible firctchcs towards the 
South, to gain the fadneffes of Prcdon. Addifion, 

. Utmod extent of meaning. 

Quotations, in their utmod firetch , can fignify no more than 
that Luther lay under fevere agonies of mind. Atterbury. 

. Utmod reach of power. 

This is the utmod firetch that nature can. 

And all beyond is fullomc, falfe, and vain. 

StRe'tcher. n.fi [from firetch.'] 

1. Any thing ufed for extenfion. 

Tooth in the firetching courfe two inches with the fitretcher 

only. , ,. , Moxon - 

2. The timber againd which the rower plants his feet. 

This fiery fpecch inflames his fearful friends, 

Thev tug at ev’ry oar, and ev’ry fireteher bends. Dry den. 

To STREW, v. a. [The orthography of this word is doubtful: 
it is generally writtcny?rrtu, and I have followed cudom ; but 
Skinner likewife propofes fitrow, and Junius writes fitratv. 
Their reafons will appear in the word from which it may be 
derived. Strawan, Gothick; fitroyen, Dutch; ftpcapiaii, Sax. 
Jirawen , German; fitrber, Danifh. Perhaps fircav is bed, being 
that which reconciles etymology with pronunciation.] 

To fpread by being fcattered. 

The fnow which does the top of Pindus fitreu’y 
Did never whiter (hew. Spenjer. 


Granville. 
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Is thine alone the feed that ftreivs the plain ? 

The birds of hcav’n dull v indicate their grain. 

To fpread by fluttering. 

1 thought thy bride- bed to have deck’d, fwcctrnaifi, ■ 

And not have fitrew'd thy grave. Shake/. ffamL} 

Here he tears of perfect moan. 

Wept for thee in Helicon ; 

And fome flowers and fame bays,' 

For thy herfe, to fitrew the ways. 

To fcatter loofely. 

The calf he burnt in the fire, ground ir to powder, 3^ 
firawed it upon the water, and made Iiracl drink of it. * £ x 
With furies and nocturnal orgies fir’d, * 

Whom cv’n thefavage be:-fls had fpar'd, they kill’d. 

And fitrew'd his mangled limbs about the field. Dnd/n 
Stre'wment. n.fi [from Jtrew.] Any thing fcattered in 
decoration. 

Her death was doubtful.— For charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints, and pebbles fhouid be thrown on her; 

Yet here fhe is allow'd her virgin chants. 

Her maiden firewmer.ts , and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. Shakefi. Hamlet. 

STRI/E. n.fi. [Latin.] In natural h'rdory, the lmall chan¬ 
nels in the {hells of cockles and fcallops. 

The fait, leifurcly permitted to (hoot of itfelf in the liquor, 
expofed to the open air, did {hoot into more fair cryliailine 
frier, than thofe that were gained out of the remaining part 
of the fame liquor bv a more hady evaporation. liode. 

Stri'ate. 1 adj. [from flrite, Latin; pie, Trench.] Formed 
Stri'ated. J in drill*. 

Thefe effluviums fly by firiated atoms and winding par¬ 
ticles, as Des Cartes conceivcth, or glide by dreams attracled 
from either pole unto the equator. Browns Vu'garErrturs. 

Des Cartes imagines this earth once to have been a fun, and 
fo the centre of a Idler vortex, whofe axis dill kept the fame 
podure, by reafon of the firiate particles finding no fit pores 
for their paffages, but only in this direction. Ray 

Crydal, when incorporated with the fibrous talcs, {hews, if 
broke, a firiated or fibrous texture, like thofe talcs. Wntoo. 
S'l Ri'ature. n.fi. [from frits \fricurc, Fr.] Difpofition of briar. 
Parts of tuberous hamatitae fhew feveral varieties in the 
crufis, ftriature, and texture of the body. Woodward. 

Strick. n.fi. [cfiyl ; flrix, Latin.] A bird of bad omen. 

The ill fac'd owl, death’s dreadful meflenger. 

The hoarfc night-raven, trump of doleful drere 
The leather-winged bat, day’s enemy. 

The rueful firick, diil waiting on the bier. Fairy Qm. 
Stricken. 'Fhe ancient participle of firike. 

The cunningeft mariners were fo conquered by the ftorm, 
as they thought it bed with fitricken fails to yield to be go¬ 
verned by it. •_ Sidney. 

That {hall I fhew, as fure as hound 
The fitricken deer doth challenge by the bleeding wound. Ffi. 
Abraham and Sarah were old, and well fitricken in age. G/n. 
With blindnefs were thefe fitricken. Ififid. xix-J 17 * 

Parker and Vaughan, having had a controverfy touching 
certain arms, were appointed to run fome courfes, wmit 
Parker was fitricken into the mouth at the fird courfe. Bum. 

7 hough the earl of Ulder was of greater power than any 
other fubjecl in Ireland, yet was he fo fax picket in years, 
that he was unable to manage the martial affairs. Drew. 
Stri'ckee, or Strict lefis, or Stritcbel. n.fi. That which races 
the corn to level it with the bufhel. 

STRIC 7 '. adj. [Jtrifiusy Latin.] 

ExaiSt; accurate; rigoroufly nice. 

Thou’lt fall into deception unaware, 

Not keeping/A i£iefi watch. 

As legions in the field their front difplay : 

To try the fortune of fomc doubtful day. 

And move to meet their foes with fober pace, 

Strifl to their figure, though in wider fpace. 

He checks the bold deftgn ; 

And rules as fiiriel his labour’d works confine. 

As if the Stagyrite o’erlook’d each line. 

Severe; rigorous; not mild; not indulgent. 

Implore her, in my voice, that die makc in- i' '- 
To the find! deputy. Shakefi. Meofiurcfir 

Thy will 

By nature free, not ovcr-rul’d by fate Jifihu- 

Inextricable, or [trie! ncccffity beginning. 

If a firifl hand be kept over children from tn " « t | lC 
they will in that age be tracfable; and if, as they ipl5 

rigour be, as they deferve it, gently relaxed, former.^ 
will increafe their love. 

Numa the rites of fit rid religion knew; p,.;r. 

On ev’ry altar laid the incenfc due. 

Confined ; not extenfive. fl’H !<r 01 

As they took the compafs of their comn J jfoif. 
larger, fo their dealings were more or lets nv 
Clofe; tight. . 

The eod, with fpeedy pace, 

Jud thought to {train her in a fired embrace, 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languc 
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iv« and with ’ 

ligature fqucczcd the blood mto his face. 

r tw-P *«■» 

of the air. „ , , 

Stri'CTEY. adv. [from find.) 

>• ^ji’VrrSgToSTc.mpofeJ no. only water, 
[Jail fo ailed, but the whole mat, of liquid bodies. Burnt. 

No. to ^rooted,* 1 bufw'^fniy farther pleafure. Dr,.,., 
Witrorouflv • feverely; without remiffion or indulgence. 

R jf ™ ditcharge of thy place, let before thee the belt ex- 
. . nr i a r t ,. r a time let before thee thine own, and exa- 

S;;iUlf fitrUlh whether thou didd not bed at fird. Bacon. 

God may with the greated judic tfiriHl, require endeavours 
from us and without any mconfiltency with h,s goodnels 
nflia penalties on thofe who are wanting. Rogers s Sermons 
A weak prince again difpofed the people to new attempts, 
which it was the clergy’s duty to endeavour to prevent, if fome 
of them had not proceeded upon a topick that, ftrifil) fol¬ 
lowed, would enflave all mankind. omjt, 

1 Clofcly; with tenfenefs. 

SrRi'CTNESs. n.fi [fromfitridl ] . 

, Exa&nefs; rigorous accuracy ; nice regularity. 

{could not grant too much or diftruft too little to men, 
that pretended fmgular piety and religious fitndnefis. K. Charles. 

Such of them as cannot be concealed connive at, though in 
the ft rid net's of your judgment you cannot pardon. Dryden. 

Who were made privy to the fccrets of heaven, but luch as 
performed his revealed will at an higher rate of fitridnejs than 

*7 n j South. 

the red r . . , , , , , 

Though in fitridnefis our Saviour might have pleaded exemp¬ 
tion from the Jewifli tribute, he exerted his divine power in a 
miracle to pay it. Rogers. 

2. Severity; r gour. 

Thefe commiffioners proceeded with Cach fit rid refir and feve- 
rity as did much obfeure the king’s mercy. Bacon s Hen. VII. 

3. Clofenefs ; tightnefs; not laxity. 

Structure, n.fi. [from Jtridura, Latin, a fpark.j 

1. A droke; a touch. 

The God of nature implanted in their vegetable natures 
certain paffive fitridure’y or fignatures of that wifdom which 
hath made and ordered all things with the highed reafon. Hale. 

2. Contraction; clofure by contraction. 

As long as there is third, with a free padage by urine, and 
fieri ft urc of the veflels, fo long is water fafely taken. Arbuthmt. 

3. A flight touch upon a fubjeCt; not a fet difeourfe. 

Stride, n.fi. [-prpaebe, Saxon.] A long dep; a fiep taken 

with great violence ; a wide divarication of the legs. 

I’ll fpeak between the change of man and boy. 

With a reed voice, and turn two mincing deps 
Into a manly fitride. Shakefi. Merchant of F mice. 

The monder moved on with horrid Jit ides. Milton. 

Her voice theatrically loud. 

And mafeuline her fitride. Swift. 

To Stride, v. n. pretcr. Ifitrode or Jirid ; part. paff. filridden. 
[from the noun.] 

1. To walk with long deps. 

Mars in the middle of thefhiningfhield 

Is grav’d, and Jtrid.s along the liquid field. Dryden; 

To Jove, or to thy father Neptune, pray, 

The brethren cry’d, and indant fitrode away. Pope. 

2. To {land with the legs far from each other. 

To Stride, v a. To pafs by a dep. 

Sec him flride 

Valiies wide. Arluthnot. 

Stri'du r.ous. adj. [JiridAus, Latin ] Making a fmall noife. 

It arifes from a fmall and ftridulous noife, which, being 
firmly rooted, maketh a divulfion of parts. Brown. 

Strife, n.fi. [from fit rive ] 

1. Contention; coined; difeord. 

I and my people were at gieat fitrifie with the children of 

Ammon. Judg. xii. 2. 

Some preach Chrid even of envy and fitrifie, and fome of 
good-will. Phil. i. r 5. 

He is proud, knowing nothing; but doating about quedions 
and firife of words. 1 Tim. vi. 4. 

Thefe vows, thus granted, rais’d a fitrifie above 
Betwixt the god of war and queen of love: 

She granting fird, had right of time to plead ; 

But he had granted too, and would recede. Dryden. 

2. Oppolirion of nature or appearance; contrariety; contrad. 
Artificial fitrifie 

Lives in thofe touches, livelier than life. Shaiefpeare. 
How paffior.’s well accorded Jlrife 

1 U-!_11 -I ■ . j 


Makes all the harmony of life. Jobnfcn. 

Stri'feful. adj. \_ fitrifie and full.] Contentious; difeordant. 

I h* vtwr* wac J?»* iiml nmKihAiie 

HubbereTs Tale. 


- andyiru.j _ 

Th’ ape was fir fitful and ambitious, 

And the fox guileful and mod covetous. nuootra s 1 ate. 
I know not what new creation may creep forth from the 
Jlrifeful heap of things, into which, as into a fecond chao*, 
wc arc fallen. “ Dr. Maine. 
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Sriu'cMEt.T. n.f. ipigmMum, from/™;., L*. to fmpt-] 

mew hends, ackuoivludgu that 

itrskia, Idandick ; jtneker, Danifh.] 

I To aft upon by a blow; to hit with a . h.w. 

He at Philippi kept 

His fword e’en like a dancer, while I flrutk 
The lean and v rinkled Caflius. Shakejp. Ant. and Cleopat. 

We will deliver you the caufe, 

Whv I, that did love Carfar when IJlruck him. 

Proceeded thus. Sbakejfi Julius Cafiar. 

But wail his fall,Thom I myfelf Jh uck down. Shak. Mach. 

2 . To dafh ; to throw by a quick motion. 

The blood pike on the two fide-pofts. / • 

, To notify by the found of a hammer on a bell. 

3 ‘ The Windfor bell hathy? net twelve. Shakefip. 

A judicious friend moderates the purfuit, gives the figna 
for Uo„, Ptefc the advantage, ¥ frgg 

minute. J 

4 ‘ 1 The memor)'*inTme men is very tenacious; hut yet there 
feems to be a condant decay of all our ideas, even of thofe 
which arc puck deeped, and in minds the mod retentive. Loc. 

e. To punilh; to afflidl. . . r__ 

To nunifh the jud is not good, nor to Jlrtke princes for 
1 Prov. xvii. ;.o. 

6. To contrail; to lower; to vale. It is only ufed in the phrales 

’ to pike fail, or to pike a fag. 

How many nobles then would hold their places. 

That mud pike fail to fpirits of vile fort 1 Shake/. H. IV. 
To this all differing paffions and imereds fhouid Jtnkc Ju>l, 
and like fwelling dreams, running different courfes, fhouid 
yet all make hade into the fea of common fafety. Temple. 

They pike Jail where they know they fhall be mattered, 
and murder where they can with fafety. Dryden. 

Now, did I not fo near my labours end, 1 

Strike fail, and haft’ning to the harbour tend, > 

My fong to flow’ry gardens might extend. Dryden. ) 

7. To alarm; to put into emotion. 

The red, puck with horror dood. 

To fee their leader cover’d o’er with blood. Waller. 

JackStraw at London-done, with all his rout. 

Struck not the city with fo loud a fhout. Dryden. 

His virtues render our affcmbly awful, 

They pike with fomething like religious fear. Addif. Cato. 

Did’d thou but view him right, fhould’d fee him black 
With murder, treafon, facrilege, ana crimes 
That pike my foul with horror hut to name them. Addifion. 
We are no fooner prefented to any one we never faw be¬ 
fore, but we are immediately puck with the idea of a proud, 
a referved, an adablc or a good natured man. Addifion. 

Nice works of art pike and furprife us mod upon the firft 
view; but the better we are acquainted with them, the lefs 
we wonder. Atterbury. 

Court virtues bear, like gems, the highed rate. 

Born where heav’n’s influence fcarce can penetrate; 

In life’s low vale, the foil the virtues like, 

They pleafe as beauties, here as wonders firike. Pope. 

8. IFcedutferirt .] To make a bargain. 

Sign but his peace, he vows he’ll ne’er again 

The"facrcd names of fops and beaus profane: 

Strike up the bargain quickly ; for I fwear. 

As times go now, he offers very fair. Dryden. 

I come to offer peace; to reconcile 
Pad enmities; to Jlrike perpetual leagues 
With Vanoc. A. Philips's Briton; 

9. To produce by a fudden adlion. 

The court paved, piketh up a great heat in dimmer, and 

much cold in winter. Bacon. 

Waving wide her myrtle wand. 

She firikes an univerfal peace through fca and land. Milton. 
Take my caduceus ! 

With this the infernal ghods I can command. 

And Jlrike a terror through the Stygian ttrand. Dryden. 

10. To affeft fuddcnly in any particular manner. 

When verfes cannot be underftood, nor a man’s good wit 

fecondcd with the forward child underdanding; it firikes a 
man more dead than a great reckoning in a little room. Shakefip. 
Strike her young hones. 

Ye taking airs, with lamencfs. Sha ' ejpearc. 

He that is Jlricken blind cannot forget 
The precious treafure of his eye-fight lod. Shake;peare. 

So ceas’d the rival, crew, when Purcell came. 

They fung no more, or only ding his fame; 

Struck dumb, they all admii’d. Dry Jen. 

Humility difarms envy, and firikes it dead. Collier. 

Then do not firike him dead with a denial, 

But hold him up in life. Addifion s Cato. 

w. To 
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11. To caufe to found by blows. With up only emphatical. 
The drums prefently Jlriking up a march, they plucked up 

their enfigns, and forward they go. Knelles. 

Strike up the drums, and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our int’reft, and our being here. Shakespeare. 

12. To forge; to mint. 

Some very rare coins JLuck of a pound weight, of gold and 
filver, Conftantine fent to Chilperick. Arbuthr.ot. 

13. It is ufed in the participle, I know not well how, for ad¬ 
vanced in years. 

The king 

Is wife and virtuous, and his noble queen 

Well Jlruck in years; fair and not jealous. Sbakefpeare. 

14. To Strike off. To erafe from a reckoning or account. 

Deliver Helen, and all damage elfe 
Shall be Jlruck off. Sbakefpeare's Trcilus and Creffda. 

I have this while with leaden thoughts been preft; 

But I {hall in a more convenient time 

Strike off this fcore of abfence. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

Afk mens opinions: Scoto now (hall tell 
How trade encreafes, and the world goes well : 

Strike off his penfion by the fetting fun. 

And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. Pope. 

15. To Strike off. To feparate as by a blow. 

Germany had firicken off that which appeared corrupt in 
the dodlrine of the church of Rome; but Teemed neverthelefs 
in difciplineftill to retain therewith great conformity. Hooker. 

They followed fo faft that they overtook him, and with¬ 
out further delay Jlruck cff\i\% head. Kn lies. 

He was taken prifoner by Surinas, lieutenant-general for 
the king of Parthia, who Jlroke off his head. ' HahiveU. 

A mafs of water would be quite Jlruck off and feparate 
from the reft, and toft through the air like a flying river. 

Buriat's Theory of the Earth. 

16. ToStrjke out. To produce by collifion. 

My thoughtlefs youth was wing’d with vain defires; 

My manhood long milled by wand’ring fires. 

Follow’d falfe lights; and when their glimpfe was gone. 
My pride Jlruck out new fparkles of her own. Dryden. 

17. To Strike out. To blot; to efface. 

By ex purgatory animadverfions, we might Jlrike out great 
numbers of hidden qualities, and having once a conceded lift, 
with more fafety attempt their reafons. Brawn. 

To methodize is as necell'ary as to Jlrikc out. Pope. 

18. To Strike out. To bring to light. 

19. To Strike out. To form at once by a quick effort. 

Whether thy hand Jlrikc out fome free defign. 

Where life awakes and dawns at ev’ry line, 

Or blend in beauteous tints the colour’d mafs. 

And from the canvafs call the mimick face. Pope. 

To Strike, v. n . 

1. To make a blow. 

I in mine own woe charm’d. 

Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 

Nor feel him where he Jlruck. Sbakefpeare’s Cytftbe'inc. 

It pleafed the king 

To Strike at me upon his mifconftruclion ; 

When he tript me behind. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

He wither’d all their flrength before he Jirook. Dryden. 

2. To collide; to clafh. 

Holding a ring by a thread in aglafs, tell him that holdeth 
it, it fhall Jlrikc fo many times againft the fide of the glafs, 
and no more. Bacon’s Natural Hjlory. 

3. To a£b by repeated percufiion. 

Bid thy miftrefs when my drink is ready. 

She Jlrike upon the bell. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Thofe antique minftrels, fure, were Charles like kings. 
Cities their lutes, and fubjedts hearts their firings; 

On which with fo divine a hand they Jirook, 

Confent of motion from their breath they took. Waller. 

4. To found by the ftroke of a hammer. 

Caefar, ’tis Jlrucken eight. Sbakefpeare. 

Deep thoughts will often fufpend the fenfes fo far, that about 
a man clocks may Jlrike and bells ring, which he takes no no¬ 
tice of. Grew. 

5. To make an attack. 

Is not the king’s name forty thoufand names? 

Arm, arm, my name; a puny fubjedt Jlrikes 

At thy great glory. Sbakefpeare' s Richard II. 

When by their defigning leaders taught 
To Jlrike at power, which for thcmfclves they fought: 

The vulgar gull’d into rebellion arm’d. 

Their blood to adlion by their prize was warm’d. Dryden. 
C. To a£t by external influx. , 

Confider the red and white colours in porphyre; hinder light 
but from Jlriking on it, and its colours vanifh. Locke. 

7. To found with blows. 

Whilft any trump did found, or drum Jlruck up, 

His fword did ne’er leave ftriking in the field. Sbakefpeare. 

8. To be dallied upon lhallows; to be ftranded. 

The admiral galley wherein the emperor was, Jlruck upon a 
faad, and there ftuck faft. Knol/ts. 
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9. To pafs with a quick or ftrong effedt. 

Now and then a glittering'beam of wit or p 3 ffi on /?„'} 
through the obfcurity of the poem : any of thefe effeM “ 
fent liking, but not a lafting admiration. j? pre ' 

10. To pay homage, as by lowering the fai 1 '***"' 


-an. 


We fee the wind fit fore upon our fails* 

And yet we Jlrike not, but fecurely perifh.* Sknk.t* 

I’d rather chop this hand off at a blow, ‘ 

And with the other fling it at thy face, 

Than bear fo low a fail, ioJlrike to thee. Shohr* 
The intereft of our kingdom is ready to ftrike to t&5 

your pooreft fifimng towns: it is hard you will not accent n,,! 
fcrvices. , ur 

11. To be put by fome hidden act or motion into any flat?, 

break forth. ; » 10 

It Jlruck on a hidden into fuch reputation, that it fcorn? 
longer to fculk, but owns itfelf publickly. Gov. of the Tern . 

12. To Strike in with. Io conform; to fuit itfelf - 0 1 '“.' 

join with at once. ' ’ 10 

Thofe who by the prerogative of their age, Ihould frown 
youth into fobriety, imitate and Jlrike in with them and 
arc really vitious that they may be thought young. South 
They catch at every fhadow of relief, Jlrike in at a venture 
tilth the next companion, and fo the dead commodity be ta¬ 
ken off, care not who be the chapman. 1 pp tT ■' 

The cares or pleafures of the world Jlrike in with even 
thought. ... . klfi. 

He immediately Jlruck in with them, but deferibed this 
march to the temple with fo much honour, that he fhivered 
every joint. Addifon'1 Freeholder. 

13. Jo strike out. To fpread or rove; tomakea fuddenex- 

curfion. 

In this plain was the laft general rendezvous of mankind • 
and from thence they were broken into companies and dif- 
perfed, the fevcral fucceflive generations, like the waves of 
the fea over-reaching one another, and ftriking cut farther and 
farther upon the land. ^ _ Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

V> hen a great man Jlrikes cut into a Hidden irregularity, he 
needs not queftionthe refpedl of a retinue .Collier of Popularity. 

Strike, n. f. A bufhcl; a dry meafureof capacity. 

Wing, cartnave and bufhcl, peck, Jlrike ready at hand. 

_ Ttffer's Hu handry, 

Strikeblock. n.f Is a plane fnorter than the jointer, ha¬ 
ving its foie made exa&ly flat and ftraight, and is ufed for the 
{hooting of a (hort joint. Mexon's MechanicalExercfs. 

Stri'ker. n.f. [from Jlrike.] One that ftrikes 

A biftiop then mull be blamelefs, not given to wine, no 
friker. 1 Tim. iii, 3. 

He thought with his ftaffto have firuck the Jlriker. Sandy. 
7 h ejlriker muft be denfe, and in its beft velocity. Digty. 

Stri ktvg. part. adj. [from Jlrike J Affecting ; furprifing. 

S 1 RING. n. J [prpinj, Saxon; Jheng, German and Danifti; 
Jlringhe Dutch ; Jlringo, Latin.] 

1. A flender rope; a final] cord; any flender and flexible band; 
a riband; any thing tied. 

Any lower bullet hanging upon the other above it, muft be 
conceived, as if the weight of it were in that point where its 
firing touches the upper. Wilkins's Dedalut. 

Round Ormond’s knee thou ty’ft the myftick firing. 
That makes the knight companion to the king. Prior. 

2 . A thread on which any things arc filed. 

Their priefts pray by their beads, having a firing with a 
hundred of nutfhcls upon it; and the repeating of certain 
words with them they account meritorious. Stiling jet • 

3. Any fet of things filed on a line. 

I have caught two of thefe dark undermining vermin, and 
intend to make ajlring of them, in order to hang them up in 
one of my papers. Adclijon’s Spectator. 

4. The chord of a mufical inftrument. 

The /Iring that jars 

When rudely touch’d, ungrateful to thefenfe. 

With pleafurc feels the maftcr’s flying fingers. 

Swells into harmony, and charms the hearers. Rswe. 
By the appearance they make in marble, there is not one 
frlng-lnfiniment that feems comparable to our violins. Jddif 

5. A final! fibre. 

Duckweed putteth forth a little firing into the water, ftnm 
the bottom. Bacon. 

In pulling broom up, the leaf! Jlrings left behind will grow. 

Mortimer's HuJmdrj. 

ft. A nerve ; a tendon. 

The moft piteous tale which in recounting, 

His grief grew puiffant, and the firings of life 

Began to crack: Shakefptare's King Lear. 

The firing of his tongue loofed. Mark xxvii- 35' 

7. The nerve of the bow. 

The wicked bend their bow, they make ready their arro 
upon the firing. PJam xi. 

8. Any concatenation or feries, as <7 firing of propoftions. 

9. To have two Strings to the bow. To have two vretw ^ 
two expedients; to have double advantage, or double ec 
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Htidilras. 
paff. Jlrurtg. [from 


Gay. 


Addifon. 


No lover has that pow’r 
•T’ enforce a defperate amour. 

As he that has two Jlrings to’s bow, 

Aod burns for love and money too. 

To Si ring- v - a - Preterite IJln.ng, part 
the noun.] 

, To furnifti with firings. 

Has not wife nature Jhung the legs and feet 
With firmeft nerves, defign’d to walk the ftreet ? 

To put a ftringed inftrument in tune. 

Here the mufe fo oft her harp hisJlrung, 

That not a mountain rears its head unfung. 

To file on a firing. . f „ . 

Men of great learning or genius are too full to be exact; 
and therefore chufeto throw down their pearls in heaps before 
the reader, rather than be at the pains of Jlringing them. Spedf. 

. To make tenfe. 

Toil jlruitg the nerves, and purified the blood. Dryden. 

Stri'nged. adj [from Jbing.} Having firings; produced by 

Praife him with ftringed inftruments and organs. PJohns. 

Divinely warbl’d voice, 

Anfwering the ftringed noife. 

As all their fouls in blifsful rapture took. Milton. 

Stringent, adj. [fit ingens, Latin.] Binding; contrafting. 

Stri'ncHALT. n.f. [firing and hal:.] 

Stringkalt is a fudden twitching and fnatching up of the 
hinder leg of a horfe much higher than the other, or an in¬ 
voluntary or convuliive motion of the mufcles that extend or 
bend the hough. Farrier's Difl. 

Stri'ncless. adj. [from firing."] Having no firings. 

Nothing; all is faid ; 

His tongue is now a flringiefs inftrument, 

Words, life, and all, old Lancafter hath fpent. Sbakefpeare. 

StRi'ngy. adj. [from firing.] Fibrous; confifting of fmall 

threads. 

A plain Indian fan, made of the fmall Jlringy parts of roots 
fpread out in a round flat form. Grew. 

To STRIP, v. a. [Jlreopen, Dutch ; bepepipte, ftripped, Sax.] 

1. To make naked ; to deprive of covering. 

They began to Jlrip her of her cloaths when I came in 
among them. Sidney. 

They Jlript Jofeph out of his coat. Gen. xxxvii. 23. 

Scarce credible it is how foon they were Jlript and laid na¬ 
ked on the ground. Hayward. 

Hadft thou not committed 
Notorious murder on thofe thirty men 
AtAfkelon, who never did thee harm, 

Then like a robber Jlrip’djl them of their robes. Milton. 
You cloath all that have no relation to you, and Jlrip your 
mafter that gives you food. L’Ejlrange. 

A rattling tempeft through the branches went, 

That flripi them bare. Dryden's Knights Tale. 

He faw a beauteous maid \ 

With hair diflicvcl’d, illuing through the {hade, 

Stript of her cloaths. " “ Dryden. 

He left the pillagers, to rapine bred. 

Without controul to Jlrip and (poll the dead. Dryden. 

The bride was put in form to bed; 

He follow’d/r/pr. Sw ;r u 

2 . 1 0 deprive; to divert. 

The apoftlc in exhorting men to contentment, although 
they have in this world no more than bare food and raiment, 
giveth us to underftand that thofe are even the loweft of things 
neccflary, that if we fhould be Jlript of all thefe things, with- 
out which we might poflibly be, yet thefe muft be left. Hooker. 

VV cJlrip and diveft ourfelves of our own will, and give our- 
felves entirely up to the will of God. Duppa. 

It is difficult to lead another by words into the thoughts of 
things, ftripped of thofe fpecifickdiffcrcnces we give them'Z,^ 
Unc wmdd imagine thefe to be the expreffions of a man 
Welled with cafe and affluence, not of one )w[\Jlript of all thofe 
advantages, and plunged in the deepeft miferies; and now fit- 
ting naked upon a dunghil. A tier bury. 

3* r ^b > to plunder ; to pillage. 

h , af wh ‘ ch jays a man open to an enemy, and that which 
of a tr ‘cml, equally attacks him in all thofe interefts 

the other Pab C ° bCmS Wcakned ^ the one and Supported by 

To M i to decorticate. 

thevarifr'S 5 0 ’ lWk ' b ? into fmall Draws, 

wavs th? k f an ? bcr ’ wax ’ and other Series, no other 
5- To deprive of all “ B ’ ° Wn ' S Vul Z ar E ™". 

lie'down^o^^l eaf > 1 fathcrs >'> themfelves before they 

to their Innc fleep, an j f ett ] e the j r whoJc 


. Sdt i , r r^;r ot ^ 

6 - ^take vff covering South s Sermons. 

Mc/hipt off hi s cloaths. 1 Sam viv o 

to beho h ldand US , ‘d f "5 thC ° UtWard dif g uifc of thingt* 

nd judge of them in their nwn nohira If'' .j, . 


Decay of Piety. 
A youth ; one 


Watts. 


7. To caft off. 

His unkindnefs 

That Jlript her from his benediction, turn’J her 

To foreign cufua’tic:, gave her dear rights 

To her doghearted daughters: thefe things flung him. Shakef. 

8. To feparate from fomething adhefive or connected. 

Amongft men who examine not fcrupuloufiy their own ideas, 
and Jlrip them not from the marks men ufe for them, but 
confound them with words, there muft be cndlefs difpute. 

Locke. 

Strip, n.f. [Probably tor Jlript.] A narrow fhred. 

Thefe two apartments were hung in clofe mourning, and 
only a Jlrip of bays round the other rooms. Swift. 

To Stripe, v. a. [Jlrepen , Dutch.] lo variegate with lines 
of different colours. 

Stripe, n.f. [Jirepc, Dutch.] 

1. A lineary variation of colour. This feems to be the original 
notion of the word. 

Gardeners may have three roots among an hundred that 
are rare, as purple and carnation of feverai Jir pes. Bacon. 

2 . A fhred of a different colour. 

One of the moft valuable trimmings of their cloaths was a 
long Jlript fowed upon the garment, called latus clavus. Arvutb. 

3. A weal; or difcolouration made by a Jafh or blow. 

Cruelty marked him with inglorious Jlripes. Thomfjt, 

4. A blow; a lafh. 

A tody cannot be fo torn with Jlripes , as a mind with re¬ 
membrance of wicked actions. Hayward. 

To thofe that are yet within the reach of the Jlripes and 
reproofs of their own confcience; I would addrefs that they 
would not feek to remove themfelves from that wholfome 
difeipline. * 

Stri'pling. n.f. [Ofuncertain etymology.] 
in the ftate of adolefccnce. 

’Thwart the lane. 

He, with two Jlriplings , lads, more like to run 
The country bafe, than to commit fuch Daughter, 

Made good the paffage. Sbakefpeare’s Cynilcllnc. 

Now a Jtripl ng cherub he appears. 

Not of the prime, yet fuch as in his face 
Youth fmil’d cceleftial. Milton's Paradife Loft: 

Compofitions on any important fubjedls are not matters to 
be wrung from poor Jlriplings, like blood out of the nofe, or 
the plucking of untimely fruit. Milton on Education. 

As when youngftrip/ings whip the top for fport, 

On the fmooth pavement of an empty court; 

The wooden engine whirls. Dryden s /Eneid. 

As every particular member of the body is nourifhed with 
a feverai qualified juice, fo children and Jtriplings, old men and 
young men muft have divers diets. Arbutbnot on Aiimemts. 

To STRIVE, v.n. Preterite 1 Jhove, anciently / Jlrived ; part, 
pafi. Jlriyen. [Jlrevcn, Dutch ; ejlriver, French.] 

1. 1 o ftruggle; to labour ; to make an effort. 

I he immutability of God they ft rive unto, by working 
after one and the fame manner. Hooker 

Many brave young minds have, through hearing the praifes 
and eulogies of worthy men, been ftirred up to affect the like 
commendations, and fo /lrive to the like deferts. Spenfer. 
Strive with me in your prayers to God for me. Rom. xv. 
So have l Jlrived to preach the gofpel. Rom. xv. 20. 

2 - T° conteft; to contend; to ftruggle in oppofition to another: 
with againjl or with before the perfon oppofed. 

Do as adverfaries do in law. 

Strive mightily, but eat and dtink as friends. Sbakefpeare. 

I hou art caught, becaufe thou haft Jtriven againft the Lord. 

Jer. 1. 2s. 

St’ ive for the truth unto death. Ecclus iv. 28. 

Why doft thou Jtrive againft him ? Job xxxiii. 13. 

Charge them that they Jtrive not about words to no profit* 

2 Tim. ii. 14. 

Avoid contentions and ftrivings about the law. Tit. iii. 9. 

1 his is only warrantable confliA for the trial of our faith ; 
fo that thtfcftrivings are not a contending with l'upcrior powers. 

L’ Eft range. 

Thus does every wicked man that contemns God, who 
can fave or deftroy him who f rives with his Maker. Tillctfon. 

Now private pity ftrove with publick hate, 

Reafon with rage, and eloquence with fate. 

It in'.eftine broils alarm the hive. 

For two pretenders oft for empire Jtrive, 

1 he vulgar in divided factions jar; 

And murm’ring founds proclaim the civil war. 

3. To vie ; to be comparable to; to emulate; to contend in ex¬ 
cellence. 

Nor that fweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the infpir’d 
Caftalian fpring, might with this paradife 

Sr»,2p Eden Ar , ■ , Milton's Parad. Left. 

Si river n.f [from/r,it,,.] One who labours; one who 
contends 

?™°l KAI " f‘ r ^ n . ftri5rr ’ cnt ufcd b v glafs makers. Bailey. 

bTROKE. or Str.tok. O A preterite o f Jlrike, now commonly Jlruck. 

2 5 L ' r- 


Denham. 
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He hoodwinked with kindnefs, leaf! of all men knew who 

ftroke him. Sidney. 

Stroke, n.f. [from ft rook * the preterite of [trike ] 

1. A blow; a knock; a fudden act of one body upon another. 

Th’ oars were filver. 

Which to the tune of flutes kept Jiroke , and made 
The water which they beat to follow fader, 

As amorous of their ftrokes. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

2. A hoftile blow. 

As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks. 

So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. Shakcfpcare. 

He entered and won the whole kingdom of Naples, without 
ftrikiiig ft rote. Bacon. 

His white-man’d (feeds that bow’d beneath the yoke. 

He chear’d to courage with a gentle Jiroke , 

Then urg’d his fiery chariot on the foe. 

And rifing, (hook his lance in a£t to throw. Dry den. 

Both were of fhining fteel, and wrought fo pure, 

As might the ftrikes of two fuch arms endure. Dryden. 
I had a long defign upon the ears of Cur), but the rogue 
would never allow me a fair Jiroke at them, though my pen¬ 
knife was ready. Swift. 

3. A fudden difeafe or affliction. 

Take this purfe, thou whom the heav’ns plagues 
Have humbled to all Jirokes. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

4. The found of the clock. 

What is’t o’clock ?— 

Upon the ftroke of four. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

5. The touch of a pencil. 

Oh, lading as thofe colours may they fhine ! 

Free as thy Jiroke, yet faultlefs as thy line. Pope. 

6. A touch; a maflerly or eminent effort. 

Another in my place would take it for a notable Jiroke of 
good breeding, to compliment the reader. L'Eftrange. 

The bolded Jirokes of poetry, when managed artfully, molt 
delight the reader. Dryden's State of Innocence. 

As he purchafed the firfl fucccfs in the prefent war, by for¬ 
cing, into the fcrvice of the confederates, an army that was 
railed againd them, he will give one of the finifhing Jirokes to 
it, and help to conclude the great work. Acldifon. 

A verdidl more puts me in poffeffion of my edate, I que- 
ftion not but you will give it the finifhing jiroke. Arbuthnot. 

Ifiodore’s collection was the great and bold Jiroke , which 
in its main parts has been difeovered to be an impudent for¬ 
gery. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

7. An effeCt fuddenly or unexpectedly produced. 

8. Power; efficacy. 

Thefe having equal authority for indruCtion of the young 
prince, and well agreeing, bare equal froke in divers facul¬ 
ties. Hayward. 

Perfectly opacous bodies can but refleCt the incident beams, 
thofe that are diaphanous refraCt them too, and that refraCtion 
has fuch a froke in the production of colours, generated by 
the trajeCtion of light through drops of water, that exhibit a 
idinbow through divers other tranfparent bodies. Boyle. 

He has a great Jiroke with the reader when he condemns any 
of my poems, to make the world have a better opinion of 
thenn. Dryden. 

The fubtile effluvia of the male feed have the greated [broke 
in generation. Ray. 

To Stroke, v. a. [ ppacan, Saxon. ] 

1. To rub gently with the hand by way of kindnefs or endear¬ 
ment ; to footh. 

Thus children do the filly birds they find 
With ftroaking hurt, and too much cramming kill. Sidney. 

The fenior weaned, his younger fhall teach. 

More Jtroken and made of, when ought it doth aile, 

More gentle ye make it for yoke or the paile. Tuffr. 

Thy praife or difpraife is to me alike, 

One doth not ftroke me, nor the other drike. Ben. Johnf. 
He fet forth a proclamation ftroaking the people with fair 
promifes, and humouring them with inveCtives againd the 
king and government. Bacon. 

“ He dry’d the falling drop 1 -, and yet more kind, 

He Jtrok'd her cheeks. Dryden. 

Come, let us praClife death, 

Stroke the grim lion till he grow familiar. Dryden. 

She pluck’d the rifing flow’rs, and fed 
The gentle bead, and fondly ftroak'd his head. Add'fon. 

l. To rub gently in one direction. 

When the big-udder'd cows with patience fland. 
Waiting the frokings of the damfcl’s hand. Gay . 

To STROLL, v. n. To wander; to ramble ; to rove; to be 
grant. 

She’s mine, and thine, and ftrolling up and down. Granv. 
Your wine lock’d up, your butleryire/,/’^ abroad. Pope. 

Thefe mothers ftro/e, to beg fudenance for their helplefs in¬ 
fants. Swift. 

Stro'ller. n.f. [from [troll.] A vagrant; a wanderer ; a va¬ 
gabond. 

Two brother-hermits, faints by trade, 

Difguis’d in tatter’d habits, went 
To "a fmall village down in Kent; 
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Where, in th eft roller, canting drain, 

They begg’d from door to door in vain. 

The men of pleafure, who never go to church r 
ideas of the clergy from a few poor /trailers thev of thcir 
in the ftreets. ' ,Een obferve 

Strond. n.f. [from/rW.j The beach; the bin!, 5 ^'’ 
water. 1K °l the 

So looks the [trend whereon th’ imperious flood 
Hjth left a witnefs d ufurpation. SI, 1 a. u 
STRONG, adj. [j-tpanj, Saxon.] ““Jpeares //.IV, 

I. Vigorous; forceful; of great ability of body 

Though ’gan the villain wax fo fierce and Brent 
That nothing may fuifain his furious force 7 
He cad him down to ground, and all alon* 

Drew him through dirt and mire. ft ■ c) 

The/rr^-wingd Mercury fhouId fetch thceTo 
And fet thee by Jove’s fide. Shakefpeare's Ant. andcUtro 

1 hat our oxen may be ftro-g to labour. P J p tro ' 

The Marfian and Sabellian race, ‘ ' X lv,l 4- 

Strong limb’d and ftout. n 

Orfes the ftrong to greater flrength mud yield . 7 **’ 

He, with Parthenius, were by R apo kill’d. ’ n , 
Fortified; fecure from attack. r )<un. 

Within Troy’s /irong immures 
The ravifh’d Helen with wanton Paris fleeps. Sbokef Peart 
An army of Engl,fh engaged in the midfl, between an armv 
of a greater number, frefh and in vigour on the one fide and 
a town Jlrong in fortification, and ftrong in men on the other. 

T . , Bacon's War with Spain. 

It is no matter how things are, fo a man obferve but the 
agreement of his own imaginations, and talk conformable it 
is all truth: fuch caflles in the air will be as Jlrong holds’of 

truth as the demondrations of Euclid. / 1 

Powerful; mighty. 

While there was war between the houfes of Saul and David 
Abner made himfelf Jtrong for Saul. 2 Sam. iii. 5’ 

The merchant-adventurers being a frong company, and 
well underlet with rich men and good order, held out bravely. 

Been. 

Thofe that are ftrong at fea may eafily bring them to what 
terms they pleafe. _ ' Mlijan. 

7 he weak, by thinking themfelves ftrong , are induced to 
proclaim war againd that which ruins them; and the frong, 
by conceiting themfelves weak, are thereby rendered as ufeJefs 
as if they really were fo. South's Sermons. 

Supplied with forces. 

When he was not fix and twenty ftrong. 

Sick in the world’s regard, wretched and low. 

My father gave him welcome to the fhore. Shak. Hen. IV. 
He was, at his rifing from Exeter, between fix and (even 
thoufand ftrong. Bam. 

In Britain’s lovely ifle a fhining throng 
War in his caufc, a thoufand beauties Jtrong. Tided. 

Hale; healthy. 

Better is the poor being found and firing in conflitution, 
than a rich man afflicted in his body. Ecclus xxx. x+. 

Forcibly a/ting in the imagination. 

This is one of the firongefi examples of a perfonation that 
ever was. Bacon. 

Ardent; eager; pofitivc ; zealous. 

Her mother, ever Jtrong againd that match,. 

And firm for doctor Caius, hath appointed. 

That he fhall fhuffle her away. Sbakefp. Mer. JJivciof il'ind. 
In choice of committees for ripening bufinefs for the 
council, it is better to chufe indifferent perfons, than to make 
an indifferency, by putting in thofe that are ftrong on both 
Tides. Baan. 

1 he knight is a much ftronger tory in the country than in 
town, which is ncceffary for the keeping up his intcrcft Adi. 
Full; having any quality in a great degree; aflcilingthe 
fight or fmell forcibly. 

Add with Cecropian thymeyfrcwff-fccnted centaury. Dryd. 
By mixing fuch powders we are not to expedf a ftrong am 
full white, fuch as is that of paper; but fomedufky obfeure 
one, fuch as might arife from a mixture of light and dark- 
nefs, or from white and black, that is, a grey or dun, or rui- 
fet brown. “ Newton's Optufr 

Thus fhall there be made two bows of colours, an interior 
and ftronger, bv one reflexion in the drops, and an extent- 
and fainter by two; for the light becomes fainter by every 
reflexion. Newton s Optic*’- 

5. Potent; intoxicating. - 

Get Jtrong beer to rub your horfes heels. _ ' 

IO. Having a deep tindlure ; affedting the talle forcibly. ^ 
Many of their propofilions favour very Jtrong ft ' 
leaven of innovations liin 2 “ 

II. Aft'edting the fmell powerfully. 

The prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Is afps, and bafilifk and toad, 

Which makes him have loJtrong a breath, fibrei. 

Each night he (links a queen to death. y * ; ^ 
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more intenfe, 
Arbuthnot. 


Drydtn. 


U ‘ In nrocefs of time, an ungodly cuflom grown ftrong, was 
Vent as a law. Wi/Jotn xiv. 16. 


kept as a 
j- Violent; 


¥lulfc .„, vehement; forcible. 

In the days of his flefh he offered up prayers, with ftrong 


erving and tears. 


16. 


Heb. v. 7. 

The fcriptures make deep and Jlrong impreffions on the minds 
of men: and whofoever denies this, as he is in point of reli- 
oion atheiftical, fo in underflanding brutifh. 


Cogent; 


*7 


18. 


19 


J. Corbet. 

conclufive, 

Meflengcrs 

Of ftrong prevailment in unharden’d youth. Sbakefpcare. 
WHat ftrong cries mufl they be that fhall drown fo loud a 
clamour of impieties. Decay of Piety. 

Produce your caufe; bring forth your ftrong reafons. JJa. 

Able; fkiiful; of great force of mind. 

There is no Englifh foul 
More ftnmger to diredt you than yourlelf. 

If with the lap of reafon you would quench, 

Or but allay the fire of paffion. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Firm; compadf; not foon broken. 

Full on his ankle fell the pond’rous (lone, 

Burft the Jlrong nerves, and crafh’d the folid bone. Pope. 
Forcibly written; comprifing much meaning in few words. 
Stkongfi'sted. adj. [fneng and frft.] Stronghanded. 

John, who was pretty ftron ffted, gave him fuch a fqueeze 
as made his eyes water. Arbuthnot. 

Stro'nchand. n.f. [ftrong and band] Force ; violence. 

When their captain dieth, if the feniory fhould defeend to 
his child, and an infant, another would thrufl him out by 
ftrongband , being then unable to defend his right. Spenfer. 

They wanting land wherewith to fuftain their people, and 
the Tufcans having more than enough, it was their meaning 
to take what they needed by ftrongband. Raleigh. 

Strongly, adv. [from ftrong.] 

1. Powerfully; forcibly. 

The colewort is an enemy to any plant, becaufe it draw- 
eth ftrongly the fatteft juice of the earth. Bacon's NaturalHiftory. 
The dazzling light 

Had flafh’d too Jlrongly on his aking fight. Addifon. 

Water impregnated with fait attenuates ftrongly. Arbuthnot. 
When the attention is Jtrcngly fixed to any fubjedl, all that 
is faid concerning it makes a deeper impreffion. Watts. 

2. With ftrength; with firmnefs; in fuch a manner as to laft; 
in fuch a manner as not eafily to be forced. 

Great Dunfinane he ftrongly fortifies. Sbakcfpeare. 

Let the foundations be ftrongly laid. Ezra vi. 3. 

3. Vehemently ; forcibly; eagerly. 

All thefe accufe him ftrongly. Sbakcfpeare. 

The ruinous confcquenccs of Wood’s patent have been 
ftrongly reprefented bv both houfes. Swift. 

Stro'ngwater. n.f [ftrong and water.] Diftilled fpirits. 
Metals receive in readily ftrongwaters-, and ftrongwaters 
do readily pierce into metals and hones: and fome will touch 
upon gold, that will not touch upon filver. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 
Strook. The preterite of [trike, ufed in poetry for [truck. 

A fudden temped from the defart flew, 

With horrid wing*, and thunder’d as it blew: 

'I hen whirling round, the quoins together ftrook. Sandys. 

That conqu’ring look 
When next beheld, like liglu’nmg_/?/C0/ 

My blaftcd foul, and made me bow. * JValler. 

He, like a patient angler, crc he ftrook, 

VY ould let them play a while upon the hook. Dryden. 
Strophe. n.J. ffirophe,?r.r£o$ri.] Aftanza. 

Strove. The preterite of ftrive. 

Having quite loft the way,of noblenefs, he ftrove to climb 
to the height of terriblencfs. Sidney. 

ToStrout. v.n. [ftnfien, German.] To fwell with an ap¬ 
pearance of greatnefs; to wa k with affc/led dignity; to ftrut. 
This is commonly written firut, which feems more proper. 
0S1 rout. v. a. To fwell out; to pufF out; to enlarge by 
affetfation. b 7 

I will make a brief lift of the particulars in an hiftorical 
truth nowi fc fronted, nor made greater by language. Bacon. 
oStrow. v.n. [Sec to Strew.] 

!• 1 o fpread by being fcattcred. 

^ Angel forms lay entranc’d, 

• hick as autumnal leaves that Jlrow the brooks 
In Valombrofii. Milton's Paradifc Loft. 

I o fpread by fcattcring; to bcfprinklc. 

All the ground 

With fhiver’d armour ftrown. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
v_°me, fhepherds come, and ft row with leaves the plain f 


Such funeral rites your Daphnis did ordain.' 

°f' er floats the (landing water Jt>ow, 
< uli mafiy ftones make bridges if it flow. 


3- 


The heat of a human body, as it grows 
makes the urine fmell more ftrong. 

, Hard of digeftion; not eafily nutrimental. 

1 ' Sr ong meat beloiigeth to them that are of full age. Heir. 4 
Furnifhed with abilities for any thing. 
r vvas jtnngcr in prophecy than in criticilm. 

Valid; confirmed. 


Milton. 

Latin.] 

Dryden. 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 


To fpread. 

There have been three years dearth of corn, anJ every 
place Jlrow'd with beggars. Swift. 

To fcatter; to throw at random. 

Synah, can I tell thee more ? 

And of our ladies bovvre ; 

But little need to [trow my (lore, 

Suffice this hill of our. Spenfer. 

The tree in (forms 
The triad earth about h-.rj'trows. 

With treafure from her yielding boughs. Waller. 

PofTeffion kept the beaten road. 

And gatherd all his brother Jlrow'd. Swift. 

To Strowl. v. n. To range; to wander. [See Stroll ] 
’Tis flic who nightly Jtrowls with faunt’ring pace. Gay. 
To Stroy. v. a. [For dejtroy.] 

Dig garden, [troy mallow, now may you at eafe. Tujfcr. 
Struck. The old preterite and participle pafflve of [trike. 

This meflage bear: the Trojans and their chief 
Bring holy peace, and beg the king’s relief; 

Struck with fo great a name, and all on fire, 

The youth replies; whatever you require. Dryden . 

In a regular plantation, I can place myfclf in its feveral 
centers, fo as to view all the walks Jtruck from them. Spectator. 
High on his car Sefoftris [truck my view, 

Whom feepter’d (laves in golden harnefs drew. Pope. 

Some to conceit alone their tafte confine. 

And glitt’ring thoughts [truck out at ev’ry line. Pope’ 
Stricken. The old participle pallive of [trike. 

Down fell the duke, his joints difiolv’daftindef. 

Blind with the light, and ftruckm dead with wonder. Fairf. 
All liquours ftrutktn make round circles, and dafh. Bacon. 
Silent, and in face 

Confounded, long they fat, as ftruckm mute. 

Structure f flruClure, Fr. firudura, from ftrudus, 
x. Ad of building ; pracfice of building. 

His fon builds on, and never is content. 

Till the laft farthing is in ftruClure fpent. 

2. Manner of building; form; make. 

Several have gone about to inform them, but for want of 
infight into the JtruClure and conflitution of the terraqueous 
globe, have not given fatisfadion. Woodward. 

3. Edifice; building. 

Ecbatana her ftruClure vafl there (hews. 

And Hecatompylos her hundred gates. 

High on a rock of ice the ftruClure lay. 

There (lands a ftruClure of majeflick frame. 

Strude. or Strode, n. f. A flock of breeding marcr. 
ToStru'ggle. v.n. [Of uncertain etymology.] 

1. To labour; toad with effort. 

2. To ftrive; to contend; to contefl. 

No man is guilty of an ad of intemperance but he might 
have forborn it; not without fome trouble from the ftrugghngs 
of the contrary habit, but dill the thing was poffible. South. 

In the time of Henry VIII. differences of religion tore the 
nation into two mighty fadions, and, under the name of Papift 
and Protcflant, ftruggled in her bowels with many various 
events. Temple. 

I repent, like fomedefpairing wretch. 

That boldly plunges in the frightful deep, 

Then pants, and ftruggles with the whirling waves; 

And catches every (lender reed to fave him. Smith. 

3. To labour in difficulties; to be in agonies or diflrcfs. 

Strong virtue, like ftrong nature, ftruggles dill, 

Exerts itfelf, and then throws off the ill. Dryden. 

’ I is wifdom to beware 

And better fhun the bait, than ftruggle in the frtare. Dryden. 
If men ftruggle through as many troubles to be miferable as 
to be happy; my readers may be perfuaded to be good. Sped. 
H ejtrugg/ing groans beneath the cruel hands 
Even of the clowns he feeds. Thomfon. 

Stru'cgle. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Labour; effort. 

2. Contefl; contention. 

When, in the divifion of parties, men only drove for the 
full place in the prince’s favour, an honefl man might look 
upon th e ftruggle with indifference. ''Addifon. 

It began and ended without any of thofe unnatural ftruggles 
for the chair, which have difluibcd the peace of this great 

C \^" Atterbury. 

3. Agonv; tumultuousdiflrefs. 

STROMA, n.f. [Latin.] A glandular fwelling; the king’s evil. 
A gentlewoman had a jtruma about the inflep, very hard 
and deep about the tendons. Wifeman's Surrery. 

Strumous .adj. [from Jtruma ] Having fwelling in the gland's. 
How to treat them when ftrumous, lcirrhous, or cancerous. 

Stru'mpet. n.f A whore; aproflitute. Ofdoubtfu/Sgmlh 
Sttopo vieux:mot palhardije. Stuprtim, Lat. Trevoux 

How like a younker or a prodigal 
The fkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d 


Milton. 
Pope: 
Popez 
Ba l y. 
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Hugg’d and embraced by the /trumpet wind ! 

How like a prodigal doth flic return. 

Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the /trumpet wind. Shakefp. 

Ne’er could the J trumpet , 

With all her double vigour, art and nature. 

Once ftir my temper, but this virtuous maid 

Subdues me quite. Shakefp. Mcnfure for Meafure. 

If to preferve this veffel for my lord 
From any other, foul, unlawful touch. 

Be not to be l/trumpet, I am none. Shakefpeare’s Othe'.lo. 
Common fame is as falfe and impudent as a common Jtrt.m- 

P et ’ L'E/1 range. 

Honour had his due; 

Before the holy prieft my vows were ty’d: 

So came I not a Jtrumpet but a bride. Dry Jen. 

To Stru'mpet. v. a. To make a whore; to debauch. 

If we two be one, and thou play falfe, 

I do digeft the poifon of thy flefli, 

Being j 'trumpeted by the contagion. Shakefpeare. 

Strung. The preterite and participle pafiivc of firing. 

The ftrung bow points out the Cynthian queen. Gay. 
To Strut, v.n. [ ftruffen , German.] 

1. To walk with afte&ed dignity ; to l’well with ftatelinefs. 

Adore our errours, laugh at’s while w e/irut 
To our confufton. Shakefpeare's Ant. arid Cleopatra. 

Does he not hold up his head andjtrut in his gait ? Shakefp. 
Though thou J'trut and paint. 

Yet art thou beth flirunk up and old. Ben. Johnfn. 

The falfe fyren 

Struts on th waves, and (hews the brute below. Dryden. 

We will be with you ere the crowing cock 
Salutes the light, and firuts before his feather’d flock. Dryd. 

2. To fwell; to protuberate. 

The goats with Jtrutting dugs (hall homeward fpeed. Dryd. 
The pow’r appeas’d, with winds fuffic’d the fail, 

The bellying canvafs ftrutted with the gale. Dryden. 

As thy Jtrutting bags with money rife, 

The love of gain is of an equal fize. Dryden. 

Strut, n.f. [from the verb.] An affe£lation of ftatelinefs in 
the walk. 

Certain gentlemen of the gown, by fmirking countenances 
and an ungainly ftrut in their walk, have got preferment. 

Swifts 

STUB. n. f. [j-Teb, Sax. Jhtbbc, Danifti; Jlcb , Dutch ; Jlipes, 
Latin.] 

1. A thick fhort flock left when the reft is cut off. 

Dametas guided the horfes fo ill, that the wheel coming 
over a great [tub of a tree, overturned the coach. Sidney. 
All about, old flocks and flubs of trees. 

Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever fecn. 

Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees. Fairy §>uecn. 

To buy at the flub is the beft for the buyer. 

More timely provifion, the cheaper is fire. Tuffer. 

Upon culling down of an old timber tree, th efhtb hath put 
out fometimes a tree of another.kind. Bacons Nat Hi/lory 
We here 

Live on tough roots wndjlubs, to thirft inur’d. 

Men to much mifery and hardftiips born. Milton. 

Prickly Jluby inftead of trees are found, 

C r woods with knots and knarcs deform’d and old; 
Headlefs the muft, and hideous to behold. Dryd. Knights Tale. 

2. A log; a block. 

You fliall have more adoe to drive our dulleft and lazieft 
youth, our flocks and flubs, from the infinite defire of fuch a 
happy nurture, than we have now to haul our choiceft wits to 
that afinine feaft of fow-thiftles and brambles. Ali/ton. 

To Stub. v. a. [from the noun.] To force up; to extirpate’. 
His two tulks ferve for fighting and feeding; by the help 
whereof he flubs up edible roots out of the ground, or tears 
off the bark of trees. Crew’s Mufaum. 

The other tree was griev’d, 

Grew ferubby, dry’d a-top, was ftunted ; 

So the next parfon fiubb'd and burnt it. Swift. 

Stu'bbed. adj. [from flub.] Truncated; fhortand thick. 

A pain he in his head-piece feels, t 

Againft a flubbed tree lie reels, C 

And up went poor Hobgoblin’s heels. Drayton. 3 

To fpight the coy nymphs, 

Hang upon our flubbed horns 

Garlands, ribbons, and fine poefies. Ben. Johnfm. 

Stu'bbedness. n.f. [from flubbed .] The ftate of being fhort, 
thick, and truncated. 

Stu'bble. n.f [ e/ioulde, Ft. floppel, Dutch ; Jlipula, Latin ] 
The flalks of corn left in the field by the reaper. 

This fuggefted 

At fome time, when his foaring infolcnce 
Shall reach the people, will be the fire 
To kindle their dry flubble , and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. Shakefpeare. 

If a fmall red flower in the flubble- fields, called the winco- 
pipc, open in the morning, you may be fure of a fair day. 

2 Bacon. 
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teSsr* aflWJ him ** —«■» *.>... 


Thrice 


Thv h W? UC V employ’d in thrcfhing Jl M p ^ 
Thy toil is Idflen’d and thy profits double ° J \ . 

After the hrft crop is off they plow in the W eat^f 

STUBBORN. ,Jj [This won!, 
logy appears, is der.ved by Mintew from JloutboTrl a 
by Jumus tonj 3 « f ef, and deduced better by Mr /./ r 
flub, perhaps from [lab-horn.] 1 ' ' ^ 1 ' r0i ° 

1. Obftinate; inflexible; contumacious. 

The queen is obflinate. 

Stubborn tojuftice, apt t’accufe it, and 

Difiiainful to be tried by’t. Shakefpeare's Henry VTI! 

lie believed he bad fo humbled the gatrifon, thatihm^S 
lie no longer fo Jlubborn. r • ■ 

2. Fcrfifling; perfeverin?; ftcady. ar ‘n.kr.. 

Ai! this is to be had only from the epiftles themfelves u' : rf, 
flubl>or tl attention, and more than common application 'Uh 

3 . Stiff ; not pliable; inflexible; noteafily admitting i mpr ^' 

Stnlcful Atm in their Jlubborn mind, 

Coals Of contention and hot vengeance tinM Ca r 
Love tens me, and blows % fi,„ “fchprt 
1 hrough my tough heart, and melt the Jlubborn mafs. D-J 
111 not flatter this tempeftuous king, ^ 


Dryden. 


Dr 


rpen, 


Swift , 


But work his Jlubborn foul a nobler wav. 

Take a plant of Jlubborn oak. 

And labour him with many a fturdy ftioak. 

4. Hardy; firm. 

Patience under torturing pain, 

Where ftubborn ftoicks would complain. 

5. Harfh; rough; rugged. 

We will not oppofe any thing that is hard and ftubborn, b ut 
by a foft anfwer deaden their force. Burnet. 

6. In all its ufes it commonly implies fomething of a bad qua¬ 
lity. 1 

Stu'bbornlv. adv. [fromJlubborn.] Obflmtely; contuma- 
cioufly; inflexibly. 

Stubbornly he did repugn the truth, 

About a certain queftion in the law. Shakefp. H. VT. 
He wilfully neglects his book, and Jlubbornly refutes any 
thing he can do. 

So clofe they cling, fo Jlubbornly retire, 

Their love’s more violent than the chymift’s fire. Garth. 

Stu'bbornness. n.f. [from Jlubborn.] Obftinacy; vicious 
ftoutnefs; contumacy; inflexibility. 

Happy is your grace. 

That can tranflatc the Jiubbornncfs of fortune 
Into fo quiet and fo fweet a ftyle. Shakefp. As yu hie it. 
He chofe a courfe leaft fubject to envy, between ftiff fui- 
bornnefs and filthy flattery. Haywari 

Patriots, in peace, aflert the people’s right, 

With noble ftuhborntufs refilling might. Dryden. 

Stubbornneji, and an obftinate difobedience, muft be mat¬ 
tered with blows. Lode. 

It failed, partly by the accidents of a ftorm, and partly by 
the Jlubbornnefs or treachery of that colony for whofe relief it 
was defigned. Swift. 

Stu'bby. adj. [from [tub.] Short and thick; fhort and ftrong. 
The bafe is furrounded with a garland of black and Jtubly 
bridles. Grew’s Mufaum. 

Stu'bnail. n.f. [/tub and nai!.] A nail broken off; afhort 
thick nail. 

STUCCO, n.f. [Ital.y?«r, Fr.] A kind of fine plafter for walls. 

Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 

Grotefco roofs, and ftucco floors. P 3 P‘ 

Stuck. The preterite and participle paflive of flick. 

1 had a pafs with rapier, fcabbard and all, and he gives me 
the ftuck in with fuch a mortal motion, that it is inevitable. 

Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Vight. 
What more infamous brands have records ftuck upon any, 
than thofe who.ufcd the bed parts for thevorfl ends? 

Decay of P’* 1 }- 

The partners of their crime will learn obedience. 
When they look up and fee their fellow-traitors 
Stuck on a fork. Addij a - 

When the polypus from forth his cave. 

Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave, 

His ragged claws are ftuck with (tones and fands. 

Stuck o’er with titles, and hung round with firings, 
That thou may’ll be l^y kings, or whores of kings, rope- 

Stuckle n.f. [Jlook, Scottifh.J A number of (heaves laid toge¬ 
ther in the field to dry. Amjwsrt ■ 

Stud. n.f. [yruou, Saxon.] . . . 

1. A poll; a flake. In fome fuch meaning perhaps it is to 

taken in the following pafiage, which Ido not underflan • ^ 

A barn in the country, that hath one fwg\e Jtud, ft 0. - 
height of /fuels to the roof, is two (hillings a foot. Alertm-e- 

2. A nail with a large head driven for ornament; any ori,arni; 

tal knob or protuberance. Haa ' cl 
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Handles were to add. 

For which he now was nuking feuds. 

A belt of draw, and ivy buds. 

With c6ral clafps and amber fti.de. Raleigh. 

Cryflal and inyrrhine cups embofs’d with gems, 

And ft'-ds or pearl. Milton’s Paradifc Regain'd. 

Upon a plane arc feveral fmall oblong//W>, placed regularly 
in a quincunx order. Woodward on hofflls. 

A defk he had of curious work, 

With glitt’ring finds about. Swift: 

[Srobc, Saxon ; Jtod, lflandick, is a ftaliion.] A collection 
J of breeding, horfes and mares. 

In the Jtudt of Ireland, where care is taken, we fee horfes 
bred of excellent fliape, vigour, and fize. Temple. 

T<> Stud. v.a. [from the noun.] To adorn with ftuds or 
fhining knobs. 

Thy horfes (hall be trapp’d, 

Their harnefs ft added all with gold and pearl. Shakefpeare. 
A filver ftudded ax, alike bellow’d. Dryden’s Ain. 

Sto'dent. n.J. [ftudens, Latin.] A man given to books; a 
fcholar; a bookifh man. 

Keep a gameftcr from dice, and a good ftudent from his 
book. Shake;p. Merry Wives of IVindfor. 

This grave advice fome fober Jiudot bears. 

And loudly rings it in his fellow’s cars. Dryden s Perf. 
A ftudent (hall do more in one hour, when all things concur 
to invite him to any fpccial ftudy, than in four at a dull fea- 
fon. Watts’s Logick. 

I (lightly touch the fubjedt, and recommend it to fome 
ftudent of the profeffion. Arbulhnot on Coins. 

Stu'died. adj. [from ftudy] 

j. Learned; verfed in any ftudy; qualified by ftudy. 

He died 

As one that had been ftudied in his death, 

To throw away the deareft thing he ow’d. 

As ’twcrc a carclefs trifle. 

I am well ftudied for a liberal thanks. 

Which I do owe you. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

It will be fit that fome man, reafonably ftudied in the law, 
go as chancellor. Bacon. 

2. Having any particular inclination. Out of ufe. 

A prince fhould not be fo loofely ftudied as to remember fo 
weak a compofition. Shakejpeare. 

Stu’dier. n. f. [tramJtudy.] One who ftudies. 

Lipfius was a great Jtudicr of the ftoical philofophy : upon 
bis death-bed his friend told him,, that he needed not ufe ar¬ 
guments to perfuadc him to patience, the philofophy which he 
had ftudied would furnifh him; he anfwers him, Lord Jefus, 
give me Chriftian patience. Tiliotjon. 

There is a law of nature, as intelligible to a rational crea¬ 
ture and ftudicr of that law, as the pofuive laws of common¬ 
wealths. Locke. 

Stu'djous. adj. [fludieux, French 5 ftuiiofus, Latin.] 

1. Given to books and contemplation ; given to learning. 

A proper remedy for wandering thoughts, he that fliall 
propofe, would do great fervicc to the jtudious and contempla¬ 
tive part of mankind. Locke. 

2. Diligent; bufy. 

Studious to find new friends, and new allies 

3. Attentive to; careful. 

The people made 

Stout for the war, and jtudious of their trade. 

There are who, fondly ftudious of increafc. 

Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur’d land 
Induce. 

4- Contemplative; fuitable to meditation. 

Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ftudious cloifler’s pale. 

Him for the Jtudious (hade 
Kind nature form’d. 

Studiously, adv. [from ftudious.] 

1. Contemplatively; with clofe application to literature. 

2. Diligently; carefully; attentively. 

On afhort pruning hook his head reclines, 
jtudicufy furvtys his gen’rous wines. Dryden’s JEn 

0J1.iSi^ A ' h “ ilhcJ ihc memor y° f "r h °" ; 

StuW . / [f ^ AdJiaio „, o[t ''" < “> 

, a r J C e J* ude > Fre,lch 5 ftudium, Latin. 1 
Application of mind to books and learning J 

S lve u s llren 6 th to the mind; converfation, grace Temt 

, fSsrJt 

2 - Perplexity; deep cogitation. ^ aits ‘ 

l h idea of her life (hall fwcctly creep 
tn o tnsftmly of imagination. Shak. Much Ado about Nothin » 

. li“ w ’ 

- Awmion , meditation ' C01 „ r |,an C e. ’ H ‘ W ’ VU - 

What can happen 

to m e above this wretchednefs ? All your ftudies 

curfe like this. HI. 


Milton. 


for or- 


Tickell. 


Dryden. 


Philips. 


Milton. 


Thomfn’s Summer. 
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Juft men they feem’d, and all their ftudy bent 
To worihip God aright, and know his works* 

4, Any particular kind of learning. 

Studies ferve for delight in privatenefs and retiring, ... __ 
nament in difeourfe, and for ability in the judgment and dif- 
pofition of bufinefs. Bacon's Effays. 

5. Apartment fet off for literary employment. 

Get me a taper in my ftudy, Lucius. Shake/. Jul. Caf. 
Knock at the ftudy, where, they fay, he keeps, 

To ruminate ftrange plots. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

Let all ftudies and libraries be towards the Eaft. TVcrton. 
Some fervants of the king vifitcJ the lodgings of the accufed 
members, and fealed up their ftudies and trunks. Clarendon. 
Both adorn’d their age; 

One for the ftudy , t’other for the ftage. Dryden. 

To Stu'dy. v. n. [ftudeo, Latin ; eftuaier, French.] 

1. To think with very clofe application ; to mufe. 

I found a moral firft, and then ftudied for a fable. Swi/l. 

2. To endeavour diligently. 

Study to be quiet, and do your own bufinefs. 1 Thef. iv. 11. 
To Stu'dy. v. a. 

1. To apply the mind to. 

Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to fludy houfbold good. Milton. 

If a gentleman he to ftudy any language, it ought to be 
that of his own country. Lake. 

2. To confider attentively. 

He hath ftudied her well, and tranflated her out of honefty 
into Englifb. Shakjp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Study thyfelf: what rank, or what degree. 

The wife Creator has ordain’d for thee. Dryden’s Perf. 

You have /tudied every fpot of ground in Flanders, which 
has been the feene of battles and fieges. Dryden. 

3. To learn by application. 

You could, for a need, ftudy a fpeech of fome dozen lines, 
which I would fet down. ’ Shakefp. Hamlet. 

SI UFF. n.f. [ftoffe, Dutch; eftiffe, Frcnch.J 

1. Any matter or body. 

Let Phidias have rude and obftinate ftuff to carve; though 
his art do that it fliould, his work will lack that beauty, which 
otherwife in fitter matter it might have had. Hooker. 

The workman on his ftuff his lkill doth fhew. 

And yet the Jtuff gives not the man his /kill. Davies. 

Of brick, and of that Jluff, they caft to build 
A city and tow’r. Milton . 

Pierce an hole near the inner edge, becaufe the triangle 
hath there mod fubftance of fluff. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

2. Materials out of which any thing is made. 

Thy verfe fvvells with fluff fo fine and fmooth. 

That thou art even natural in thine art. Shakefp. Timon * 

Csefar hath wept; 

Ambition fhould be made of fterner ftuff. Shakef. Jul. Caf. 

Succefs or lofs, what is or is not, ferves 
As ftuff for thefe two to make paradoxes. Shakefpeare. 

rhy father, that poor rag, 

Muft be thy fubjcifl, who in fpight puty?^ 

To fome fhe-beggar, and compounded thee 

Poor rogue hereditary. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

Degrading profe explains his meanmg ill, 

And (hews the ftuff, and not the workman’s /kill. Eofcom, 

3. furniture; goods. J 

Fare away to get our ftuff aboard. Shakefpeare. 

He too< away locks, and gave away the king’s ftuff. Hayw. 
Groaning waggons loaded high 

With P"ff- Cowley’s Davideis. 

4. That which fills any thing. 

With fome fweet oblivious antidote 
Clcanfe the fluff d bofom of that perilous jtuff 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shakefpeare. 

5. Llienee; elemental part. J 

T hough in the trade of war I have flain men, 
et do I hold it ver [ ftuff o’ th’ confidence 
Jo do no contriv’d murthcr. Shakefp. Othello. 

6. Any mixture or medicine. 

I did compound for her 

A certain ftuff, which, being ta’en, would feize 

- r/r prdent p0W , er of Iifc - Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

j. Cloth or texture of any kind. 

8. Textures of wool thinner and flighter than cloath. 

Let us turn the wools of the land into cloaths and [tuff] of 
our own growth, and the hemp and flax growing here into 

q MaHeror IhL 1°°*' iW ' 

9. matter or thing. In contempt. 

O proper ftuff! 

1 hlS 13 ^verypaiuting of your fear. Shake/. Macbeth* 
ouch ftuff as madmen 

Tongue and brain not. n, , - 

At this fufty ftuff Shakefpeare. 

The large Achilles, on his preft bed lolling, 

!• rom his deep cheft laughs out a loud applaufc. Shakefp 

n’L Mr n0t th) £' f £ r he flatt ’ rin g crowd to hear, ^ 

fu fome jtuff to feed thy itching ear. Dryden s Perf. 

^ ‘ Anger 
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Anger would indite 

Such \froful fluff as I or Shadwell write. Dryden s Juvtn. 

To-morrow will be time enough 
To hear fuch mortify ingyh/^". Swift. 

The free things that among rakes pafs for wit and fpirit, 
mult be (hocking fluff *o the ears of perfons of delicacy. C.ariff. 
IO. It is now feldom ufed in any fenfe but in contempt or 
diflike. 

To Stuff, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fill very full with any thing. 

When we’ve ftuff’d 

Thcfe pipes, and theie conveyances of blood. 

With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls. Shakefpeare. 

If I find him comforting the king. 

It will fluff his fufpicion more fully. Shakefpeare . 

Though plenteous, all too little feems 
To fuff this maw, this vad unhide-bound corps. Milton. 
What have we more to do than to fluff our guts with thefc 
figs ? L'Eftrange. 

This crook drew hazel-boughs adown, 

And fluff'd her apron wide with nuts fo brown. Gay. 

2. To fill to unealinefs. 

With fome oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe tie fluff d bofom of that perilous (luff 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shakefpeare. 

3. To thruil into anything. 

Put rofes into a glafs with a narrow mouth, fluffing them 
clofe together, but without bruifing, and they retain fmell and 
colour frefli a year. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

4. To fill by being put into any tiling. 

Grief fills the room up of my abfent child. 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me. 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. Shakefpeare. 

With inward arms the dire machine they load, 

And iron bowels/ tuff the dark abode. Drydtn’s /En. 

A bed, 

The fluffing leaves, with hides of bears o’erfpread. Dryden. 

5. To fwell out byfomething thrud in. 

I will be the man that (hall make you great.'-1 cannot 

perceive how, unlefs you give me your doublet, and [tuff me 
out with (traw. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The gods for fin 

Should with a fwelling dropfy fluff thy (kin. Dryden. 

Officious Baucis lays 

Two cufliions fluff'd with draw, the feat to raife. Dryden. 

6. To fill with fomething improper or fuperfluous. 

It is not ufual among the bed patterns to fuff the report of 
particular lives with matter of publick record. /Vo ton. 

Thofe accufations arcfluffed with odious generals, that the 
proofs feldom make good. Clarendon. 

For thee I dim thefe eyes, and fluff this head 
With all fuch reading as was never read. Pope. 

7. To obdrult the organs of feent or refpiration. 

JFhefe gloves the count fent me; they arc an excellent per¬ 
fume.-i am flufft, coufin, I cannot fmell. Shakefpeare. 

8. To fill meat with fomething of high relifh. 

She went for parfly to fluff a rabbet. Shakefpeare. 

He aim’d at all, yet never could excel 
In any thing but fluffing of his veal. King's Cookery. 

9. To form by duffing. 

An eadern king put a judge to death for an iniquitous fen- 
tence, and ordered his hide to be fluffed into a cu(hion, and 
placed upon the tribunal. Swift. 

To Stuff, v.n. To feed gluttonoudy. 

Wedg’d in a fpacious elbow-chair. 

And on her plate a treble (hare. 

As if (he ne’er could have enough. 

Taught harmlefs man to cram and /luff. Swift. 

Stu'ffing. n.f [from Jhtff.] 

1. That by which any thing is filled. 

Rome was a farrago out of the neighbouring nations; and 
Greece, though one monarchy under Alexander, yet the 
people that were the /luffing and materials thereof, exided 
before. Hale. 

2 . Relilhing ingredients put into meat. 

Arrach leaves are very good in pottage and Jhffiugs. Mort. 
Stuke, or Stuck, n.f [flue, French ; Jlucco, Italian.] A com- 
pofition of lime and marble, powdered very fine, commonly 
called plaider of Paris, with which figures and other ornaments 
rcfembling fculpture are made. Bailey. 

Stulm. n f. A (haft to draw water out of a mine. Bailey. 
Stulti'lpquence. n.f [ Jlultus and lojuentia, Lat.] Ioolifh 

talk. Did • 

Stum, n.f [fum, Swedifii, fuppofed to be comradcd from 

muflum , Latin.] 

1. Wine yet unfermented; the cremor or froth on mud. 

An unctuous clammy vapour, that arifes from the flum of 
grapes, when they lie madicd in the vat, puts out a light, 
when dipped into it. Addifon on Italy. 

2. New wine ufed to raife fermentation in dead and vapid wines. 

Let our wines without mixture or flum be all fine. 

Or call up the mader, and break his dull nojdlc. B.Johnf. 


3. Wine revived by a new fermentation. 

Drink ev’ry letter on’t in flum. 

And make it brilk champaigne become. Hud'h 

To Stum. v. a. [from the noun.] To renew wine byrnix^' 
frefh wine and raifing a new fermentation. 1 XU1 S 

Vapid wines are put upofi the lees of noble wines to <?' 
them fpirit, and w cflum our wines to renew their fniriK m 

To STL'MBLE. v. n. [This word Junius derives from >*2 
and fays the original meaning is to ffrike or trip aftilT' 
Jlun.p. I rather think it comes from tumble.] 

1. To trip in walking. 

When die wifi take the rein, I let her run; 

But (he’ll not fumble. Shakefp. /Vinter's Tale 

A headdall being redrained to keep him' from ftumlliff 
hath been often burd. Shah. Earning of the Shrew 

As we pac’d along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 

Mcthought that Glo'ftcrflumb/cd; and, in falling, 

Struck me, that fought to day him, overboard. ~ Shakefp 
The way of the wicked is as darkhefs: they know not at 
what they fumble. Prtm.ve. , Q . 

Cover’d o’er with blood, ’ 

Which from the patriot’s bread in torrents flow’d, 

He faints: his deed no longer hears the rein; 

But fum'les o’er the heap his hand had (lain. p r : sr 

2. To (lip; to err; to Aide into crimes or blunders. 

He that loveth his brother, abideth in the light, and there is 
none occafion of fumbling in him. ~ 1 J 0i \\ JQ 

This my day of grace 

They who ncglclt and fcorn, (hall never tade; 

But hard be harden’d, blind he blinded more, 

That they may fumble on, and deeper fall. Milton. 

3. To drike againd by chance; to light on by chance. 

This extreme dealing had driven her to put herfclf with a 
great lady of that country, by which occafion (he had fumbled 
upon fuch mifch-nces as were little for the honour of her or 
her family. Slimy. 

What man art thou, that, thus befereen’d in night, 

So ftumbleft on my counfel. Shah. Romeo and Juliet. 

A moufe, bred in a chelt, dropped out over the fide, and 
fumbled upon a delicious morfcl. L'Eftrange. 

Ovid fumbled, by fome inadvertency, upon Livia in a 
bath. Dryden. 

Many of the greated inventions have been accidentally 
fumbled upon by men bufy and inquifitivc. Ray. 

Write down p and b, and make figns to him to endeavour 
to pronounce them, and guide him by (hewing him the motion 
of your own lips; by which he will, with a little endeavour, 
Jtumble upon one of them. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

To Stu'mble. v. a. 

1. 'I’o obdrult in progrefs; to make to trip or dop. 

2 . To make to boggle ; to offend. 

Such terms amus’d them all, 

And fumbled many. Milton's Paradifc Lcfl. 

One thing more fumbles me in the very foundation of this 
hypothefis. Locke. 

Stu'mble. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A trip in walking. 

2. A blunder; a failure. 

One Jtumble is enough to deface the character of an hon¬ 
ourable life. L’Eftrange. 

Stumbler. n.f. [from /tumble.] One that dumbles. 

Be fweet to all: is thy complexion four ? 

Then keep fuch company ; make them thy allay: 

Get a (harp wife, a fervant that will low’r; 

A f tumbler dumbtes lead in rugged way. Herbert-. 

Stu'mblingblock. ln.f [from fumble.] Caufe of (tumbling, 

Stu'mblingstone. J caufe of errour; caufe of offence. 

Wc preach Chrid crucified, unto the Jews zjtumb.tngblsd, 
and unto the Greeks fooliflinefs. 1 Cor. 1. 2 3. 

This /tumblingftone we hope to take away. Bunt. 

Shakefpeare is a ftumblingblock to thefe rigid criticks. a petal ' 

STUMP, n.f. [fiumpe, Danifh ; fompe, Dutch ; fompen, Ban. 
to lop.] The part of any folid body remaining after the rc 
is taken away. 

He druck fo drongly, that the knotty ding 
Of his huge tail he quite in funder cleft; . 

Five joints thereof he hew’d, and but the Jiump him Iclt. p J- 
Your colt’s tooth is not cad yet.—Not while I »' 
Jtuwp. 

He through the bufhes fcrambles; 

A Jlump doth trip him in his pace; 

Down comes poor Hob upon his face, , 

Amongd the briers and brambles. Drayton s 

Who, ’caufe they’re waded to th c flumps, u.ffbras. 

Arc reprefented bed by rumps. , .'. fly 

A coach-horfe fnapt oft the end of his finger, * 
the ft imp with common digeftive. tPjJ* man , ‘' | )lS 

A poor afs, now wore out to th cflumps, fell doW ^y?, fl ^/. 

03 Againd a [tump his tufks the monfter grinds, 

And in the (harpen’d edge new vigour finds. ^ {0 j 1 g Ue 
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1 .on.ue migKt have feme refemblince to the fttmf • 

1 6 Gn-iv s Mujc, 

Worn to the /tumps in the fervice of the maids, ’tis thrown 
, nf doors, or condemned to kindle a fire. 

Stu'mpy. odj. [from flump.] Full of (lumps; hard; dill; 

1 o rone . A bad word 

Thev burn the dubblc, which, being foftumpy, they feldom 
W Mortimer. 

To Stun- v.a. [j-runan, Saxon, jeprun, noife.] 

' l'oconfound or dizzy with noife. 

An univerfal hubbub wild 
Of funning founds, and voices all confus’d, 

Aflaults his ear. 

Still (hall I hear, and never quit the fcore, 

Sturm’d with hoarfe Codrus’Thefeid o’er and o’er. Dryden. 
Too drong a noife funs the ear, and one too weak does 

not alt upon the organ. 

So Alma, weary’d of being great, 

And nodding in her chair of date, 

Sturm’d and worn out with endlefs chat, 

Of Will did this, and Nan faid that. 

Shouts as thunder loud afflilt the air, 

And fun the birds releas'd. 

The Rritons, once a favage kind, 

Defccndents of the barbarous Huns, 

With limbs robud, and voice that funs. 

You taught to modulate their tongues, 

And fpeak without the help of lungs. 

To make fenfelcfs or dizzy with a blow. 

One hung a polc-ax at his faddle-bow. 

And one a heavy mace to fun the foe. 

Stung. The preterite and participle paffive of fing. 

To both thefe fillers have I fworn my love: 

Each jealous of the other, a; the fung 

Are of the adder. S ha kef King Lear. 

With envv fung, they view each other’s deeds, 

The fragrant work with diligence proceeds. Dryden’s /.En. 

Stunk. The preterite of fink. 

To Stunt, v.a. [funta, Jflandick.] To hinder from growth. 
Though this ufage f unted the girl in her growth, it gave 
her a hardy conditution ; (he had life and fpirit. Arbuthnot. 
There he (lopt (hort, nor fince has writ a tittle, 

But has the wit to make the mod of little; 

Like Hunted hide-bound trees, that juft have got 
Sufficient fap at once to bear and rot. Pope. 

The tree grew ferubby, dry’d a-top and f unted. 

And the next p3rfon (lubb’d and burnt it. Swift. 

Stupe, n.f. [Jtupa, Latin.] Cloath or flax dipped in warm 
medicaments, and applied to a hurt or fore. 

A fomentation was by fome pretender to furgery applied 
with coarfe woollen fupes, one of which was bound upon his 
leg. ZVifemans Surgery. 

To Stupe, v. a. [from the noun ] To foment; todrefs with dupes. 

The cfcar divide, and fupe the part affelled with wine. IVifcm. 
Stupefa'ction. n. f. ffflupefaition, Fr fupefatlu<, Lat ] Infen- 
fibility; dulncfs; (lupidity; (luggifhnefsof mind; heavy folly. 

All refiftance of the diHates of confeience brings a hard- 
nefs and fupe faction upon it. South. 

She fent to ev’ry child 
Firm impudence, or flupefattion mild ; 

And (Irait fucceeded, leaving fhame no room, 

Ctbberian forehead, or Cimmerian gloom. Dunciad. 

Stupefa'c 1 ive. adj. [from fupefaitus, Latin; fiipc/aftf, Fr.] 
Caufing infenfibility; dulling; obftrulting the fenfes; narco¬ 
tick; opiate. 

It is a gentle fomentation, and hath a very little mixture, 
of fo m e fupe fa it ive. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

Opium hath a fupefaElive part, and a heating part; the one 
moving deep, the other a heat. Bacon. 

Siupendous. adj. [fupendus, Lat ] Wonderful; amazinf; 
aftoniffiing. 

All thofe fupendous alls defervedly are the fubjell of a hif- 
tory, excellently written in Latin by a learned prelate. Claren. 
Great joy was at their meeting, and at fight 
Of that fupendous bridge his jov increas’d. 

Portents and prodigies their fouls amaz’d ; 

But mod, when this ftupendous pile was rais’d. 

Mortals, fly this curd deteded race : 

A hundred of the fame fupendus fize, 

A hundred Cyclops live among the hills. 

Our numbers can fcarce give us an idea of the vad quantity 

[T ,„F ems ln this fupendous piece of architelturc. rtL .: 

STL ! ID. adj. [fupide, French ; fupidus, Latin.] 

«• Dull; wanting fenfibility; wanting apprehenfii 
fluggiffi of underdanding. 

O that men fhould be fo f upid grown 
As to forfake the living God. 

Men, boys and women, fupid with furprife, 
vv here e’er (he paffes, fix their wond'ring eyes. 

If I by chance fucceed. 

Know, I am not fo fupid, or fo hard, 

Mot to feel praife, or fame’s deferv’d reward. 
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With wild furprife 

A moment fupid, motionlefs he flood. 

2: Performed without (kill or genius. 

Wit, as the chief of virtue’s friends, 

Difdains toferve ignoble ends: 

Obferve what loads of fupid rhimes 
Opprefs us in corrupted times. 

Stupi'd it v. n.f. [ flupidite, hr. fupiditas, Latin] 
heavinefs of mind; (luggifhnefs of underdanding. 

Shadwel alone, of all my Tons, is he 
Who dands confirm’d in fo\\f tepidity. 

Stu'piDLY. adv. [from flupid.] 

1. With fufpenfion or inallivity of underdanding. 

That fpacc the evil one abdralled flood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain’d 
Stupidly good. Miltons Paradif Lof. 

2. Dully; without apprehenfion. 

On the fhield there was engraven maps of countries, which 
Ajax could not comprehend, but looked on as f upidly as his 
fellow-bead the lien, Dryden’s Fables, Dedicat. 

Stu'pifier. n.f. [from ftepify-] That which caufes fiu- 
pidity. 

To STU'PIFY. v. a. [fupefacio, Latin. This word (hould 
therefore be 1 pelled fupef j; but the authorities are againd it.] 

To make dupid ; to deprive of fenfibility ; to dull. 

It is not malleable ; but yet is not fluent, but ftupified. Bac . 

Thofe 

Will ftupify and dull the fenfe awhile. Shakefp. Cymbehne. 
Pounce it into the quickfilver, and fo proceed to th c /tupi- 
fying. Bacon. 

Confider whether that method, ufed to quiet fome con- 
fciences, does not ftupefy more. Decay of Piety. 

The fumes of his paffion do as really intoxicate his diftern- 
ing faculty, as the fumes of drink difeompofe and ftupify the 
brain of a man overcharged with it. South. 

Envy, like a cold poifon, benumbs and ftupifies ; and con- 
feious of its own impotence, folds its arms in defpair. Collier 1 

STU'POR. n.f [Latin; Jlupeur, French.] Sufpenfion or dimi¬ 
nution of fenfibility. - 

A pungent pain in the region of the kidneys, a ftupor, or 
dull pain in the thigh and colick, are fymptoms of an inflam¬ 
mation of the kidneys. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To Stu'prate. v.a. [flupro, Latin.] Toravifh; to violate. 

Stupra'tion. n.f. [Jlupratio, from Jtupro, Lat ] Rape; vio¬ 
lation. 

Stupraiion mud nb't be drawn into praHice. Brown . 

Stu'rdily. adv. [from fturdy.] 

1. Stoutly; hardily. 

2. Obdinately; refolutcly. 

Then withdraw 

From Cambridge, thy old nurfe; and, as the reft. 

Here toughly chew and fturdily digeft 

Th’ immenfe vad volumes of our common law. Donne. 

Stu'rdiness. n.f. [from fturdy.] 

1. Stoutncfs; hardinefs. 

Sacrifice not his innocency to the attaining fome little fkfll 
of budling for himfelf, by his converfacion with vitious boys, 
when the chief ufe of that Jturdihef , and danding upon his 
own legs, is only for the preiervation of his virtue. Locke. 

2. Brutal drength 

STU'RDY. adv. [efourdi, French.] 

1. Hardy; dout; brutal; obdinate. It is always ufed of men 
with fome difagreeable idea of coarfenefs or rudenefs. 

This mud be done, and I would fain fee 
Mortal fo fturdy as to gainfay. Hudibras. 

A Jlurdy hardened finner (hall advance to the utmod pitch 
of impiety with lefs rclullance than he took the fird Heps, 
whild his confeience was yet vigilant and tender. Atterbury. 

Aw’d by that houfe, accudom’d to command, f 

The fturdy kerns in due fubjeltion dand, t 

Nor bear the reins in any foreign hand. Dryden. ) 

2. Strong; forcible. 

The ill-apparelled knight now had gotten the reputation of 
fome fturdy lout, he had fo well defended himfelf. Sidney. 

Ne ought his Jlurdy drokes might dand before. 

That high trees overthrew, and rocks in pieces tore. F. 

3. Stiff; dour. ^ 

He was not of any delicate contexture, his limbs rather 
furdy than dainty. IVotton. 

Sturdie/l oaks 

Bow’d their diff necks, loaden with (lormy blads, 

Or torn up (heer. Milton's Par. Rer. 

Stu'rgeon. 77. f. [ Jturio , turjio, Latin.] A fea-fifh. 

It is part of the fcutellated bone of a furgeon, being flat, of 
a porous or cellular conditution on one fide, the cells being 
worn down, and fmoot’n on the other. IVoodward 

Sturk. n.f. [prypc, Saxon.] A young ox or heifer. Bailey. 
Thus they are dill called in Scotland. 

1° c rn^ViTD V 0 ' "■ yj ut r ten ’ to hinder > Dutch -] To r P cak 

To SJ U 1 TER. S with hefitation ; to Hammer. 

Divers/ 7 a/; the caufe is the refrigeration of the tongue, where¬ 
by it is lefs apt to move ; and therefore naturalsy?«f. Bacon. 

Stu'tter. 


















































































































































































































































































































SrTJTTEft. ?«./. [fromy?/^.] One that fpeaks with hcfita- 
■otu tterer. ) tion ; a ftammerer. 

Many flutters are very cholerick, choler Inducing a drynefs 
in the tongue. Bacon s Natural Hiflory. 

Sty. n.f. [yrige, Saxon.] 

1. A cabbin to keep hogs in. 

Tell Richmond, 

That in the fly of this mod bloody boar, 

My fon George Stanley is frank’d up in hold. Shake/. R. III. 

When her hogs had mifs’d their way, 

1 h’ untoward creatures to the fly I drove, 

And whiffl'd all the way. Gay. 

May thy black pigs lie warm in YitQe fly. 

And have no thought to grieve them ’till they die. King. 

2. Any place of beftial debauchery. 

They all their friends and nativk home forget, 

To roll with pleafure in a fenfual fly. Milton. 

With whateafe 

Might’ft thou expel this monfter from his throne. 

Now made a fly. Miltons Paradi/e Regain'd. 

To Sty. v. a. [from the noun.] To fliut up in a fty. 

Here you fly me 

In this hard rock, while you do keep from me 
The rdf of th’ ifland. Shaiejpeare'sTempefl. 

To Sty. v.n. To foar; to afeend. Spen/er. 

Sty'chan. adj. [flygius, Latin ] Hellifh ; infernal; pertain¬ 
ing to Styx, one of the poetical rivers of hell. 

At that fo fudden blaze the Stygian throng 
Bent their afpeft. Milton. 

Style, n.f [ fly/us, Latin.] 

1. Manner of writing with regard to language. 

Happy 

That can tranflatc the ffubbornnefs of fortune 
Into fo quiet, and fo fweet a fly/e. Sbakefpcare. 

Their beauty I will rather leave to poets, than venture upon 
fo tender and nice a fubjeft with my feverer fly'.c. More. 

Proper words in proper places, make the true definition of 
zflt.e. Swift. 

Let fome lord but own the happy lines. 

How the wit brightens, and the fly/e refines. Pope. 

2. Manner of fpeaking appropriate to particular chnrafters. 

N oflyle is held for bafe, where love well named is. Sidney. 
There was never yet philofopher. 

That could endure the toothach patiently. 

However they have writ th o flyle of gods. 

And make a pifh at chance and fufferance. Shakefpeare. 

3. Title; appellation. 

Ford’s a knave, and I will aggravate his flile ; thou fhalt 
know him for knave and cuckold. Sbakcfpeare. 

The king gave them in his commiflion the flyle and appella¬ 
tion which belonged to them. Clarendon. 

O virgin ! or what other name you bear 
Above that flyle-, O more than mortal fair ! 

Let not an humble fuppliant fue in vain. Dry-den’s fEn. 

Propitious hear our prav’r. 

Whether the flyle of Titan pleafe thee more, 

Whofe purple rays th’ Achxmcnes adore. Pope's Statius. 

4. Courfe of writing. Unufual. 

While his thoughts the iing’ring day beguile, 

To gentle Arcite let us turn our ftyle. Dryden. 

5. A pointed iron ufed anciently in writing on tables of wax. 

6. Any thing with a (harp point, as a graver; the pin of a dial. 

Placing two fliles or needles of the fame ffeel, touched 
with the fame loadftone, when the one is removed but half a 
fpan, the other would Band like Hercules’s pillars. Brown. 

7. T he (talk which rifes from amid the leaves of a flower. 

Style is the middle prominent part of the flower of a plant, 
which adheres to the fruit or feed: ’tis ufually (lender and 
long, whence it has its name. Quincy. 

The figure of the flower-leaves, (lamina, apices, flile, and 
feed-veflel. Ray. 

8. Style of Court , is properly the pra£lice obferved by any court 

in its way of proceeding. Ayl jfe's Parergon. 

To Style, v. a. [from the noun.] To call; to term; to 
name. 

The chancellor of the Exchequer they had no mind fliould 
be flyled a knight. T Clarendon. 

Err not that fo (hall end 
The ftrife which thou call'd evil, butw oflyle 
The drife of glory. Milton’s Paradife Lofl. 

Fortune’s gifts, my aftions 

May flile their own rewards. Denham s Sophy. 

Whoever backs his tenets with authorities, thinks he ought 
to carry the cauJ'e, and is ready to Hile it impudence in any one 
who (hall dand out. Locke. 

Hisconduft might have made him fil'd 
A father, and the nymph his child. Swift. 

Sty'ptick. adj. [r-orlixsj; flyptique, Fr. This is ufually writ- 
ten fliptick. See Stip tick.] The fame as adringent; but 
generally exprefles the molt efficacious fort of aflringents, or 
#iofe which are applied to flop (hemorrhages. Quincy. 

- Traits of trees and (hrubs contain phlegm, oil, and an 


eflential fait, by which they are (harp, fwce*,Tour or/7^ 

S ^r n ' f - ^^0 

aSS thC Vifddities Vtheic 

To Sty'thy. v. a. [Sec Stithy.] To for<r e on 

By the forge that fljthy’d Mars his helm, nV,1 ‘ 

I’ll kill thee every where, yea, o’er and o’er. Shntm 

Sua SIBLE. adj. [from fuadeo, Latin ] Eafy to be nerf.. as*' 

SoaW [fromLit.] 

It had the paflions in perfect fubjeftion; and till,?' 
command over them was but f,afire and political, vc, 
the force of coaftion, and defpotical. South?* d 

*££»»• ^ Lui- ] Having tJS^S. 

Suavity, n.f. [ fua-. ill, French; fua vitas, Latin.] 

1. Swcetnefs to the fenfes. J 

She defired them for rarity, pulchritude, and fuervity. Brew* 

2. Sweetnefs to the nnnd. 1 

Sub, in compofition, fignifies a fubordinate degree. 

Suba'cid. adj. [fub and act dm, Latin.] Sour" in*a final! ,1, 
grec. 

f he juice of the dem is like the chyle in the animal body 
not fufficiently concoftcd by circulation, and is commonly fub 
and in all plants. Arbuthnot on Atman 

Subacrid. adj. [jub and aend.] Sharp and pungent in a find! 

degree. 

The green choler of a cow faded fweet, bitter, fubacrid, or 
a little pungent, and turned fvrup of violets green. Finer 

To Soba'ct. v. a. [ fobattus, Lat n.] To reduce; to fubdue’ 
Tangible bodies have no pleafure in the confort of air, but 
endeavour tofubaft it into a more denfe body. Bam 

Subaction, n.f. [ jubaRus, Latin.] 1 he act of reducing to 
any date, as of mixing two bodies completely, or beatinzlny 
thing to a very fmall powder. 

1 here are of concoction two periods: the one affimilation, 
or abfolute converlion and fubaftion ; the other maturation j 
whereof the former is mod confpicuous in living creatures, in 
which there is an abfolute converlion and allimilatiort of the 
nourifhment into the body. Bacon's NaturalHijitry. 

Su'baltern. adj. [ fubolierne , French.] Inferiour; fuberdi- 
nate; that which in different refpefts is both fuperiour and in¬ 
feriour. It is ufed in the army of all officers below 2 captain. 

There had like to have been a duel between two fiibaiterm, 
upon a difpute which (hould be governor oi Portfmouth. Aid, 
Love’s fubalterns, a duteous band. 

Like watchmen round their chief appear; 

Each had his lanthorn in his hand, 

And Venus, mark'd, brought up the rear. Prior. 

One, while a jubaltern officer, was every day complaining 
againd the pride of colonels towards their officers; yet after 
he received his commiflion for a regiment, he confcfied the 
fpirit of colonefthip was coming faft upon him, and it daily 
increafed to his death. Swift. 

This fort of univerfal ideas, which may cither be confidered 
as a genus or fpecics, is called fubaltern. IVctU. 

Subalte'rnate. adj. [ jubalternus, Latin.] Succeeding by 
turns. Dilt. 

SubastrTngent. adj. [fub and aflrihgent.] Adringent in a 
fmall degree. 

Subbe'adle. n.f. [fub anti beadle.] An under beadle. 

They ought not to execute thofe precepts byfimple meficn- 
gers, or fubbeadles , but in their own perfons. Ayiijft's Parerg . 

Subcele'stial. adj. [fub and celeflial.] Placed beneath the 
heavens. 

The mod refined glories of fubceleflial excellencies arc but 
more faint refcmblances of thefe. Glnru. ScflJ. 

Subcha'nter. n.f. [fub and chanter-, fucantor, Lat.] • I he 
deputy of the precentor in a cathedral. . 

Subcla'vian. adj. [fub and clavus, Latin.] 

Subclavian is applied to any thing under the armpit or fliotn- 
dcr, whether artery', nerve, vein, or mufcle. Quincy. 

The liver, though feated on the right fide, yet, by tbcfub- 
clavian divifion, doth cqui-didantly communicate its adlivity 
unto cither arm. Brown’s Vulgar Errors. 

The chyle fird mixeth with the blood in the fukdatxf* 
vein, and enters with it into the heart, where it is very im¬ 
perfectly mixed, there being no mechanifm nor fermentation 
toconvert it into blood, which is effected by the lungs. Ait- 

Subconstella'tton. n.f. [ fub and conjlciiation.] Afubor 1- 
natc or fecondary condcilation. 

As to die picture of the feven dars, if thereby be rota n 
the pleiades, or fubconflcllaticn upon the back of J auruS) wit • 
what congruity they are deferibed in a clear night an <x‘ii ' : 
eye may dilcover. Browns l nlgar t” 

Subco'ntr ary. adj. [fub and contrary..] Contrary in an 111 
feriour degree. r 1 

Jf two particular propofitions differ in quality, tbev are • ^ 
contraries-, as, fome vine is a tree: fome vine is no 
tree. Thefe may be both true together, but *bcy can ne 
bebotl.falfe ' -- ‘‘f, 

a SuBCONTRA'cTfP- 
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SUB 

Subcoktha'cted. J* ort.aJj. [/«* and ctmtrM.] ContraficJ 

after a former contract. 

Your claim, 

I bar it in the intend of my wife; 

’Tis (lie is fubcont railed to this lord, . „ , 

And I her hulband contradift your bancs. Smkrfp. IT Lear. 
Subcutaneous, adj. [fub and cutaneous.] Lying under the 

< tIB nt'ACOS n. f. [ fuhd aconus, Latin.] . 

In the Romi(h church they have a f.bdeajo”, who is the 

s 2 n {V n Z f'[fub Nanus, Lat.] The vicegerent of a dean. 

S Whenever ihedean and chapter confirm anya<£t, that luch 
confirmation may be valid, the dean mud join in perfon, and 
not in the perfon of a deputy or Man only. Ayiijfc. 

Subdecu'ple. adj. [fub and decuplus, Lat.] Containing one 

SUBDERISO'RIOUS. adj. [ful> and dcrifor.] Scoffing or ridi¬ 
culing with tenderneis and delicacy. 

This fuhderi orious mirth is far from giving any offence to us: 
it is rather a pleafant condiment of our conversion. More. 
Subditi'tious. n ij. [fubdititiuS) Latin.] Put lccretly in the 
place of fi mething elfe. 

To Subdive'rs fy- v. a. [ fub and diverffy ] To diveruJy 
a <rain what is already diverfified. 

C Thc lame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves it 
into cloth, another into arras; and thefe varioully>M ^- 
fied according to the fancy of the artificer. Hale. 

To Subdivide, v.a [fubdivfr, French; fub and divide. ] 
To divide a part into yet more parts. 

In the rife of eight, in tones, there be two beemols, or half 
notes; fo as if you divide the tones equally, the eight is but 
feven whole and equal notes; and if you Jubdivide that into 
half notes, as in the dops of a lute, it maketh the number 
thirteen. Bacons Nat. Hiflory. 

When Brutus and Caffius were overthrown, loon after An- 
tonius and Odtavianus brake and fubdivided. Bacon. 

The glad father glories in his child, 

When he can fubdividc a fraction. Rcfcommon. 

When the progenies of Cham and Japhet fwarmed into 
coloni.'s, and thofe colonics were fubdivided into many others, 
in time their descendants lod the primitive rites of divine 
worlhip, retaining only the notion of one deity. Dryden. 
Subdivision, n.f. [fubdvifian, French; from fubdivtde.] 

1. The aft of fubdividing 

When any of the parts of any idea are farther divided, in 
order to a clear explication of the whole, this is called a fub- 
divifon ; as when a year is divided into months, each month 
into days, and each day into hours, which may be farther fub- 
vlivided into minutes and feconds lb alts’s Logick. 

2. The parts diflinauifhed by a fecond divifion. 

How can we fee fuch a multitude of fouls caff under fo 
many fubdiviji n; of mifery, without reflecting on the abfur- 
dity of a government that facritices the huppinefs of fo many 
reafonable beings to the glory of one? Add fon. 

In the decimal table the fubdivijions of the cubit, as fpan, 
palm, and digit, are deduced from the (horter cubit. Arbuthn. 
Su'bdolous. adj. [f,bdo!us, Latin.] Cunning; fubtlc; fly. 

To Subdu'ct. } v ' a ' U uUua> >f ubduilus > Latin '] 

1. To withdraw; to take away. 

Or nature fail’d in me, and left fome part 
Not proof enough fuch objeft to fuftain; 

Or from my fide fubdukling , took perhaps 

More than enough. Milton s Paradife Lofl. 

2. To fubftraft by arithmetical operation. 

Take the other operation of arithmetick, fubduclion : if out 
of that fuppofed infinite multitude of antecedent generations 
we (hould fubduce ten, the refiduc muff be lefs by ten than it 
was before, and yet (till the quotient muff be infinite. Hale. 
Subdu'ction. n.f [from fubdutl ] 

1. 1 he aft of taking away. 

Poffibly the Divine Beneficence fubdufting that influence, 
which it communicated from the time of their firlt creation, 
they were kept in a flatc of immortality ’till that moment of 
the fubduftion. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

2. Arithmetical fubilraftion. 

Suppofe we take the other operation of arithmetick, Jubduc- 
i,on: *f out of that infinite multitude of antecedent genera¬ 
tions we (hould fubduct ten, the refiduc muff be lefs by ten 
than it was before that fubduflicn , and yet dill the quotient be 
infinite. 

ToSUBDU'E. v.a. [iromfuhdo, orfubjtigo, Latin.] 

I o cni(h ; to opprefs; to fink; to overpower. 

Nothing could have fubdu'd nature 
To fuch a lownefs, but his unkind daughters. Shakefpeare. 
1 hem that rofc up againd: me, haft thou jubdued under me*. 

\c . . 2 xxii. 40. 

u aught were worthy to fubdue 

, T Jhc foul of man jfcff//,*. 

- • 10 conquer; to reduce under a new dominion. 

Be-fruitful, and rcplenifli the earth, and fubdue it. Gen, i, 28. 


SUB 

Auguftus Cx-far fubdued Egypt to the Roman empire. Peach. 

To overcome in battle, and fubdue ^ 

Nations, and bring home fpuils. A a It on. 

The Romans made thole times the ftandard of their wit, 
when they ubdued the world. Sprat. 

3. 'To tame ; to fubaft. 

Nor is’t unwholfome to fuld-e the land 
By often exercife; and where before ^ 

You broke the earth, again to plow. May's Virgil. 

Subdu'ement. « j. [from fubdue.] Conqueft. A word not 
ufed, nor worthy to be uled. 

I have feen thee, ^ 

As hot as Fcrfeus, fpur thy Phrygian deed, 

Bravely defpiling foifeits and f<. d em nt . Shakefpeare: 

Subdu'er. n.J. [from juhdue ] Conquerour ; tamer. 

Great god of might, that reigneth in the mind. 

And all the body to thy heft doll f ame; 

Viftor of gods, ,ubdue of ir.ai.kmd. 

That do'll the lions and fell ty ers tame, 

W ho can exprefs the glory of thy might? Spenfcr. 

Their curious eye 

Difcerns their great fubduer's awful mien 
And correfponding features fair. Philips. 

Figs are great fubdue s of acrimony, ufcful in hoard.n fs 
and coughs, and extremely emollient. An- timet. 

Subdu ple. 'I adj [jubdupl , Fr. f b and dtiphu, Latin] 

Subdu'pi icate. ) Contai n g one part of two. 

As one of thefe under [ ullcys doth abate hal(of that heavi- 
nefs which the weight hath in itfeif, and caufe the power to 
be in a juidu le proportion unto it, fo two of them do abate 
half of that which remains, and caufe a lubquadruplc propor¬ 
tion, and three a fubfextuple. IVil ms's Math. A.ag. 

The motion generated by the forces in th whole pallage of- 
the body or thing through that fpace, (hall be in a fdduplic te 
proportion of the forces. cwt n’> Opt. 

Subja'cent. adj. [ fubjaccns, Latin.] Lying under. 

The fuperficia! parts of rocks and mountains are wafhed 
away by rains, and borne down upon the jubjacent plains. If tod. 
To bUBJE'CT. v.a. [fubjeRus, Latin.] 

1. To put under. 

'The angel led them direft, and down the cliff as fafl: 

To the fubjeSled plain. Mi ton. 

The medal bears each form and name: 

In one (hort view, fubjefird to our eye, 

Gods, emp’rors, heroes, fages, beauties lie. Pope. 

2. To reduce to fubmiflion; to make fubordinate; to make 
fubmiflive. 

Think not, young warriors, your diminilh’d name 
Shall lofe of luftre, by jubjckling rage 

'To the cool diftates of expcrict.c’d age. Dryden. 

3. Toenflave; to make obnoxious. 

I live on bread like you, feel want like you, 

Tafte grief, need friends, like you . f Ejected thus. 

How can you fay to me, 1 am a king ? Sbakejp. Rich. II. 

I fee thee, in that fatal hour, 

Subjcficd to the viftor’s cruel pow’r. 

Led hence a flave. Dryden. 

The blind will always be led by thofe that fee, or fall into 
the ditch : and he is the moll fbjefled, the mod enflaved, who 
is fo in his underftanding. Locke. 

4. Toexpofe; to make liable 

If the veflels yield, it Jubjcfis the perfon to all t 1 c inconve- 
niencies of an erroneous circulation. A buthn.t. 

5. To fubmit; to make accountable. 

God is not bound to fubjett his ways of operation to the 
ferutiny of our thoughts, and confine himfclf to do nothin^ 
but what we mull comprehend. LockT. 

6. To make fubfervient. 

Subjected to his fervice angel-wings. Milton. 

Su sject. adj. [fubjeflus , Latin.] 

1. Placed or lituated under. 

Tli’ eaftern tower, 

W T hofe height commands, as fubjei 7, all the vale 

To fee the fight. Sbakejp. Troiius and C effula. 

2. Living under the dominion of another. 

Efau was never Jubje£i to Jacob, but founded a diflinft people 
and government, and was himfclf prince over them. Lome. 

3. Expofed; liable; obnoxious. 

Moft fubjeft is the fatted foil to weeds ; 

And he the noble image of my youth 

Is oyerfpread with them. Shakefpeare. 

All human thii gs are fuljced to decay. 

And when fate fummons, monarchs muff obey. Drydt 

4. Being that on which any aftion (.perates, whech.r intellediu 
or material. 

I enter into the fubjcR matter of my difeourfe 
Su'bject. n.f. [fujet, French.] 

I. One who lives under the dominion of another. 

Every fubjeffs duty is the king’s, 

Butevery/^VJ?’, foul is his own. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Never Jubjeti long’d to be a king. 

As I do long and wi(h to be a fuhjetl. Sha’rjp. Henry VI. 

2 5 N ' The 
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SUB 

The fubjei 7 mud obey his prince, becaufe God commands 
it, human laws require it. Swift. 

Thole I call fubjefts which arc governed by the ordinary 
laws and magistrates of the Sovereign. Davies. 

Were juljetis So but only by their choice, 

And not from birth did forc’d dominion take. 

Our prince alone would have the publick voice. Dryden. 
T. That on which any operation either mental or material is per¬ 
formed 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace. 

To gain she timely inn, and near approaches 
The fubjet f; of our watch. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 

T his fubjtll for heroick fong pleas’d me. Mitten. 

Here he would have us fix our thoughts; nor arc they too 
dry a fubjell for our contemplation. Dec. y c,f Piety. 

I will not venture on fo nice a fubjell with my feverer Style. 

Mo> e. 

Make choice of a fubjei 7 beautiful and noble, which being 
capable of a 1 the graces that colours, and elegance of defign 
can give. Shall alt'ord a perfect art, an ample field ot matter 
wherein to expatiate. Day den. 

The fubjell of a propofition is that concerning which any 
thing is affirmed or denied. Watts's Lognk. 

My real defign is, that of publishing your praifes to the 
world; not upon the f/bjel of your noble birth. Swift. 

3. That in which any thing inheres or exifts 

Anger is certainly a kind of bafenefs, as it appears well in 
the wcaknelsof thole J-bjelh in whom it reigns, children, wo¬ 
men, old foiks, Sick folks. Bacon. 

4. [In Grammar.] The nominative cafe to a verb, is called by 
Grammarians the fubjei1 of the verb. Clarke's Lat. Gram. 

Subjection, n.f [from fubjell.] 

1. The a£tof fubduing. 

After the conquest of the kingdom and fubjetlion of the re¬ 
bels, enquiry was made who there were that fighting againft 
the king had faved themfcives by flight. Hate. 

2. [Sujettion, Fr.J 1 he State of being under government. 

Becaufe the fubjeflion of the body to the will is by natural 
neceility, the jubjellion of the will unto God voluntary ; we 
therefore Stand in need of direction after what fort our wills 
and defires may be rightly conformed to his. Hooker. 

How hard it is now for him to frame himfelf to fubjeflion , 
that having once fet before his eyes the hope of a kingdom, 
hath found enc uragement. Sfcnjer. 

Both mfubjelhon now to fenfual appetite. Milton. 

Subje'cti'e. adj. [fiomfubjeit.] Relating not to the object 
but the fubjeft. 

Certainty, according to the fchools, is distinguished into 
objeftive and fubjedlivc: objective is when the propofition is 
certainly true in itfelf; and Jubjeltivc, when we are certain of 
the truth of it. • U'atts. 

Subincre'ssion. n.f. [fub and ingrejfus , Latin.] Secret en¬ 
trance. 

1 he preSTure of the ambient air is Strengthened upon the ac- 
ceSfion of the air fucked out; which, forceth the neigh¬ 
bouring afr to a violent fubir.greffton of its parts. Both. 

To Subjoi'n. v.a. [ fub and jcindre, French ; fubjungo, Latin.] 
To add at the end; to add afterwards. 

He makes an excufe from ignorance, the only thing that 
could take away the fault; namely, that he knew not that 
he was the high-prieft, and ftibjoins a rcafon. South's Sermons. 
SubitaneoUS. adj. [Jabitaneis^ Latin.] Sudden; bally. 

To SU'F JUGATE, v.a. [Juljugiier, Yr.fi/jngo, Latin.] To 
conquer; tofubdue; to bring under dominion by force. 

O fav’rite virgin that haft warm’d the breatt, 

Whofe fov’reign dictates fubjugate the eaft ! Prior. 

He fubjugatrd a king, and called him his vaSLl. Baker. 
juga' iioN ’i. n.f. [from fubjugate.} The act of fubduing. 
T his was the condition of the learned part of the world, af¬ 
ter their fubjug alien by the 1 urks.. . ^f UC ' 

SUBJU’NC 1 ION. n.f. [from fubjungb, Latin.] The State 
of being fubjoined; the a£t of Subjoining. 

The verb undergoes in Greek a different formation ; and 
in dependence upon, or fubjunifion to fomc other verb. Clarke. 
Subjunctive, adj. [ fibjur.Hivus, Latin; Jubjonctif^ i r.] 

1. Subjoined to fomething clfc. 

2 . Tin Grammar.] _ . 

The verb undergoes in Greek a different formation, to Sig¬ 
nify the fame intentions as the indicative, yet not absolutely 
but relatively to Some other verb, which is called th efubjun- 

ilive mood. , T . , _ 

Su'blapsary. adj. [fub and lapfus, Latin.] Done after tie 

fall of man. _ f ,. 

Suela'tion. n. f. [ fublatio , Latin.] The a& of taking away. 
Sublkva'tion. n . f . [fublev:, Latin.] 1 he a£t of raifing on 

Subli'mablE. adj. [from fublime.] Poffiblc to-be fublimcd. 
Subu'mableness. n.f. [from Jul.imablc.] Quality of admit¬ 
ting fublimation. f 

fie obtained another concrete as to tnftc and fmell, and ealy 
/ubtimablenefs , as common Salt armoniack. Boyle. 

Su'elimate'. n.f. [fromfublime.'] 


SuBJt 



SUB ' ' J| 

r. Any thing raifed by fire in the retort. 

Enquire the manner of fubliming, and what metals endur» 
fubliming, and wliat body the fublimate makes. jj acc/ 

2. Quicksilver raifed in the retort. 

S he particles of mercury uniting with the acid particles of 
Spirit of fait compofc macuryfubnmatc, and with die panicles 
of fulphur, cinnabcr. Newton’s Upticks 

To Su'elimate. v.a. [from fublime.] 

1. To raife by the force of chemical fire. 

2. To exalt; to heighten; to elevate. 

Not only the grofs and illiterate fouls, but the mofi aerial 
and fublimated arc rather the more proper fuel for an iiqmate- 
rial fire. > _ Decay ofPmy. 

'Flic precepts of Christianity arefo excellent and refined and 
fo apt to clcanle and fublimate the more grofs and corrupt, 
Shews flelh andblood never revealed it. Decay of Phi 

Sukuma'tion. n.J. [fublimation, Fr. from fublimate.] ' 

x. A chemical operation which raifes bodies in the veSTel by ft- 
Sorce of fire. 

Sub i motion differs very little from diftillation, excepting that 
in diftillation, only the fluid parts of bodies are raifed, but 
in this the folid and dry; and that the matter to be distilled 
may be either folid or fluid, but fublimation is only concerned 
about Solid fubftances. There is alfo another difference, name¬ 
ly that raretablion, which is of very great ule in distillation, 
has hardly any room in fublimation ; for the fubitances which 
are to be Sublimed being folid are incapable of rarefaction; 
and fo it is only impulfe that can raife them. -Quincy. 

Separation is wrought by weight, as in the fettlement of 
liquors, by heat, by precipitation or fublimation ; that is a cal¬ 
ling of the fevetal parts up or down, which is a kind of at¬ 
traction. Bacon’s Natural liijhry. 

Since oil of fulphur per campanam is of the fame nature 
with oil of vitriol, may it not be inferred that fulphur is a 
mixture of volatile and fixed parts fo Strongly cohering by at¬ 
traction, as to afcend together by Jub.imation. Newt. Op. 

2. Exaltation; elevation; adt ofheightningor improving. 

Sire turns 

Bodies to fpirits, by fublimation ftrange. Davies. 

Shall he pretend to religious attainments, who is defective 
and Short in moral, which arc but the rudiments and iirit 
draught of religion, as religion is the perfection, refinement, 
and jubliinatiou of morality l South. 

SL BLl'ME. adj. [fublimis, Latin.] 
j. High in place; exalted aloft. 

They fum’d their pens, and foaring th’ air fublime 
With clang defpis’d the ground. Milton. 

SMitnc on thefe a tow’r of ftcei is rear'd. 

And dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward. Dryitn. 

2 . High in excellence; exalted by nature. 

My earthly ftrained to the height 
In that celeftial colloquy fublime. Muter.. 

Can it he, that Souls fublime 
Return to vifit our terreftrial clime; 

And that the gen’rous mind releas’d by death. 

Can cover lazy limbs ? Dryitn. 

3. Eligh in Stile or Sentiment; lofty; grand. 

" Eafy in Stile, thy work in fenfe fublime. 

4. Elevated by joy. 

All yet left of that revolted rout, 

Heav’n-fall’n, in Station Stood or juft array, 

Sublime with expectation. Milton. 

Their hearts were jocund and fublime , 

Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine. Milton. 

5. Haughty; proud. _ f 

He was fublime , and almoft tumorous in his looks and gc!- 

tures. _ r ir ^ 1 - " 

Su bli'me. n.f. The grand or lofty Stile, she fublime is a 

Gallicifm, but now naturalized. 

Longinus Strengthens all his laws. 

And is himlelf the great fublime he draws. 

The fublime rifesfrom the noblenefsof thoughts, the magni¬ 
ficence of the words, or the harmonious and lively turn on * 
phrafe; the pcrfeCt fublime arifes from all three together. /*«»/• 
To Subi.i'me. v . a . [fublinter, Fr. from theadjeCtive.J 
j. To raife by a chemical fire. 

Study our manuscripts, thofe myriads 
Of letters, which have paft ’twixt thee and me, 

Thence write our annals, and in them leSlons be 
To all, whom love’s Jubliming fire invades. 

2 . To raife on high. 

Although thy trunk be neither large nor Strong, 

Nor can thy head, not heipt, itfelf Jublinu ? Tjenhsm. 

Yet, like a ferpent, a tall tree can climb. 

3. To exalt; to heighten; to improve. 

Flow’rs, and then fruit, _ > 

Man’s nourishment, by gradual fcal efumim a jtfltq. 

To vital fpirits afpire. . . r . ,.f t he 

The fancies of moil are moved by the inward *P“ g.. flu . 

corporeal machine, which even in the mo bfubhrrud 
als is dangcroufly influential. 

Aft 



Prior. 


SUB 

Art bcin" Strengthened by the knowledge of tilings, may 
oafs into nature by Slow degrees, and fo bejublimd into a pure 
Ljus which is capable of distinguishing betwixt the beauties 
d nature and that which is low in her. Dry den s Dufrejnoy. 

Meanly they feck the bleSfing to confine, 

And force that fun but on a part to Shine; 

Which not alone the fouthern wit ji.blimes, 

But ripens fpirits in cold northern climes. Pope. 

To Su bli'me. v. n. To rife in the chemical ycflel by the force 

of fire. ..... , 

The particles of fal ammoniack in fublimation carry up the 
particles of antimony, which will not fublime alone. Newt. Opt. 

This fait is fixed in a gentle fire, and fullimes in a great 
one Arbutbnit on Aliments. 

Sublimely, adv {fromfublime.} Loftily; grandly. 

This fuftian’s fo fublimely bad; 

It is not poetry, but proferun mad. Pope. 

Subli'mity. n f [from fublime-, fublimite, Yr.fublimitas, Lat.J 
j. Height of place; local elevation. 

2. Height of nature; excellence. 

As religion looketh upon him who in majefty and power 
is infinite, as we ought we account not of it, unlefs we efteem 
it even according to that very height of excel ency which our 
hearts conceive, when div ne fmimity itfelf is rightly consi¬ 
dered. . Hooker. 

In refpccl of God’s incomprehenftble fublimity and purity, 
this is alfo true, that God is neither a mind, nor a fpirit like 
other Spirits, nor a light fuch as can be difeerned. Raleigh. 

3. Loftincfi of Style or Sentiment. 

Milton’s diilinguiShing excellence lies in the fublimity of his 
thoughts, in the greatnefs of which he triumphs over all the 
poets, modern and ancient, Homer only excepted. Addijon. 
Subungual, a j. [fublingual, French \fub and lingua, Lat.J 
Placed under the tongue. 

Thofe fubliming humours Sh uld he intercepted, before they 
mount to the head, by fubtingua. pills. Harvey on Confurnpticn. 
Sublunar, -adj. [fublunuirc, Yr.jub and tuna, Latin] Si- 
Su'blunary. j tuated beneath the moon ; earthly; tetreftrial; 
of this world. 

Dull fullunacy lovers, love, 

Whofe foul is fenfe, cannot admit 
Of abfcnce, ’caufe it doth remove 

The thing which elemented it. Donne. 

Night meafur’d, with her Shadowy cone, 

Halfway lip hill this vaft fublunar vault. Milton. 

Through feas of knowledge wc our courfe advance, 
Dilcov’ring fti 1 new worlds of ignorance ; 

And tliefc difcov’rics make us all confcSs 
That Jub.unary fcience is but guefs. Denham. 

The celeftial bodies above the moon being n r t fubjedt to 
chance, remained in perpetual order, while all tt,ing, fubUnary 
arc fubjedl to change. Drydens Dufrejnoy. 

Ovid had warn’d her to beware 
Ot (trolling gods, whofe ufual trade is. 

Under pretence of taking air, 

l'o pick tip fublunar > ladies. Swift. 

Submarine, adj. [fub and mare.] Lying or adling under the 
fea. 

This contrivance may fecnr difficult, bccaufc thefe fubrr.a- 
rine navigators will want winds and tides for motion, and the 
fight of the heavens for direction. Wilkins. 

Not only the herbaceous and woody fubmarine plants, but 
alfo the litliophyta affect this manner of growing, as I obfer- 

*T' V< crl? , Miy on the Creation. 

10 SUBMERGE, v.a. [ fubmerger , Tr.fubmergo, Lat.J To 
drown ; to put under water. 

So half my Egypt were fubmerfd and made 
A ciftern for fcal’d fnakes. Sbahfeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Submersion, n.f [fubmerfon, Fr. from fubmerfus, Latin.] 
ihc aCtof drowning; Slate of being drowned. 

The great Atlantick ifland is mentioned in Plato’s Timxus, 
almost contiguous to the wclfcrn parts of Spain and Africa, 
yet wholly (wallowed up by that ocean : which if true, mi ht 
afford a paffage ii oin Africa to America by land before that 
fubme'M HaUi Origination of Mankind. 

lobuBMXNisTER. 7 *. /x. [fubminiftro, Latin.] To fup- 

1 ° buBMx nxstrate. \ ply; to afford. A word not much 
in ule. 

Somethings have been difeovered, not only by the induftry 
of mankind, but even the inferiour animals have fubminiflrii 
unto man the invention of many things, natural, artificial, 
N^ Nate’s Original of Mankind. 

r g J u .b' r 'fl/frates aptcr matter to be converted into 
pcftilent feminancs, than fleams of nafty folks. Harvey 
Tb’SuBMl'NISfER. i,.„ Tofubfcrvc. > 

Our paflions, as fircand water, are good fervants, but bad 
matters, and fubmtnt/Ur to the bed and worft of purpofes. 

»"**«** Lat 0 Humble j t'fe'i 

IetSr 2 Jamc u m , olli |' ed h Y thc bishop's fubmif and eloquent 
-> wrote back, that though lie were in part moved bv his 

5 



s; u b 

letters, yet he Should not be fully fatisfied except lie fpahe 
with him. B ■con’s Henry VH. 

Nearer his prefence, Adam, though not aw’d, 

Yet wit f umf approach, and reverence meek, 

As to a fuperior nature, bowed low. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Rejoicing, but with awe, 

In adorati n at hi- feet I fell 

Submifs : he rear’d me. Milton. 

Submi'ss.o.v. n.f [foumifji n, Fr. from fubrr.ijfus, Latin.] 

1. Delivery of himfelf to ihe power of another 

S.bmijfton , Dauphin! ’tis ameer French word. 

We Englifb warriors wot not what it means. Shake'peare. 

2. Acknowledgement of inferiority or dependance; humble or 
fuppliant behaviour. 

In all fubir. ffi n and humility, 

York doth prelent himfelf unto your highnefs. Shakrfpcare. 

Great prince, by that jubmijft n you'll ga n more 
Than e’er your haughty coinage won before. Halifax. 

3. Acknowledgment of a fault; confeffiph of errour 

Be not as extreme in f mijfto , as in offence. Shakefprare. 

4. Obfequioufnefs; refi nation; obedience. 

No duty in religion is more jullly required by God Almigh¬ 
ty than a perfect fubmijficn to his will in all things. Temple. 
Submissive, adj. [fubmiffus, Lat.J Humble; testifying fub- 
miffion or inferiority. 

On what ubmijfive meffage art thou fent ? Sha e peare. 
Her at his feet fu’mffive in diftrefs 
He thus with peaceful words uprais'd. 

Sudden from the golden throne. 

With a fubm ffive Step I hailed down ; 

The glowing garland from my hair I took. 

Love in my heart, obedience in my look. 


Milton. 


Prior. 


Humbly ; witji con- 


Submi'ssively. ada. [from fub mi free.] 
feffion of inferiority. 

Thegoddefs, 

Soft in her t nc, ftbm jjive \ replies. D ydens Afncid. 

Speech cv’n there fubrnijpvely withdraws 
From rights of fuhjeifts, and the joor man’s caufe; > 
1 hen pompous iilence rcigr.s, and Stills the noify Jaws. } 

P'pC. 

Submi ssivenbss. n.f. [fromfubmffive ] Humility; conlcl- 
fion of fault, or inferiority. 

If thou fin in wine and wantonnefs, 

Boaft not thereof, nor make thy Shame thy glory ; 

Frailty gets pardon by fubmijfsve ef , 

But he that boafts, Shuts that out of his Story: 

He makes flat war with God, and doth defy,’ 

With his poor clod of earth, the fpacious Skv. Herbert: 

Submi'sSly. adv. [from fubmif.] Humbly; with fubmiffion.* 
Humility confnls, not in wearing mean cloaths, and going 
loftly and Jubmijsty , but in hearty mean opinion of thy ft-IE 

Cr- 1 

loSUBMTT. v.a [ foumettre, Fr. fubmitt:, Latin.] 

1. I o let down ; to fink. 

Sometimes the hill f.bm'ts itfelf a while 
In fmall defeents, which do its height beguile. 

And fometimes mounts, but fo as billows play, 

Whofe rife not hinders, but makes Short our way. Dryden. 
Neptune Stood, 

ith all bis hofts of waters a* command, 

Beneath them to fubmit th’ officious flood, 

And with his trident Shov’d them off the fand. Dryden. 

2 ' Tofubject; to rclign without refittance to authority. 

Return to thy miilrefs, and fubmit thyfelf under her hands. 

urn r , • Gen. Xvi. 9. 

VVilI ye fubmit your neck, and chufe to bend 

I he fupplc knee ? Mi'ton 

3. To leave to diferetion ; to refer to judgment. 

V h f her . th e condition of the clergy'be able to bear a hea¬ 
vy burden, is fubtnitted to the houfe. Swift 

T°A UBMI T> v - ”■ l’o be fubjett; to acquiefce in the autho¬ 
rity of another; to yield. 

To thy hufband’s will 

Thine fhall fubmit: he over thee Shall rule. Milton 

Uur religion requires from us, not only to forego pleafure! 
but to Jubmt to pain, affliaion, difgrace, and even death. 

S T,°\ T 'F E - " f */«+«*¥' numleff'JfS”;; 

tnat which is contained in another number, a certain number 
of times exaclly : thus 3 is f.bmultiple of 21, as being contained 

in it feven times cxadly. q ntaxnea 

SubcgtaTe. , <)dj [ fub ando£Iavu Lat and , ^ 

Suboctuple. [ tainingone part of eight. J 

nfri,l° nC ? f the, i C un ^ er P^leys abatis half of that heavinefs 

the cube 01 half a I J,, [r 

smt into fight parts, which woulJ ,*$}£££. 

laxly 
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larly the cube of a quarter foot, their well-known palm : 
this is t e courfe taken for our gallon, which has the pint 
for its f.boclave. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Su bo'rdinacy. }»■(■ [from fubordinate.] Subordinacy is the 
Subo'rdinancy. J proper and analogical word. 

1. The Hate of being fuhjcft. 

Purfuing the imagination through all its extravagancies, is 
no improper method of correcting, and bringing it to aft in 
fubo'dint-cy to reafon. SpeBator. 

2. Series of fubordination. 

The fubordinancy of the government changing hands fo 
ofeen, makes an unfteddinefs in the purfuitof the publick in- 
terefis. Temple. 

SUBORDINATE adj. [fub mi crdinalus, Latin.] 

1. Inferio r in order; in nature; in dignity or power. 

It was fubordinate , not enflaved to the underftanding; not 
as a fervant to a mailer, but as a queen to her king, who 
acknowledges a fuhjcft ion, and yet retains a majefty. 

South’s Sermont. 

Whether dark prefagesof the night proceed from any latent 
power of the foul, during her abfiraftion, or from any ope¬ 
ration of fubordinate fpirits, has been a difputc. Addifon. 

2. Dcfccnding in a regular ferics. 

The two armies were affigned to the leading of two ge¬ 
nerals, rather courtiers than martial men, yetaflilted with//.£- 
erdinette commanders of great experience. Bacon. 

His next fubordinate 

Awak’ning, thus to him in fecret fpakc. Milton. 

Thefc carry fuch plain characters of difagreement or affinity, 
that the feveral kinds and fubordinate fpecics of each are eafily 
diflingu fhed, Woodward. 

To Subordinate. v. a. \fub and ordino, Latin ] 1 orange 

under another. Not in ufc, but proper and elegant. 

If I have fubordinate l picture and iculpturc to architecture 
as their mi it refs, fo there are other inferior arts fubordinate to 
them. , Wot ton. 

Subo'rdinately. adv. [from fubordinate.] In a ferics regu¬ 
larly dcfccnding. 

It being the highell Hep of ill, to which all others fubsrdi- 
nately tend, one would think it could be capable of no im¬ 
provement. Decay of Piety. 

Su b< rdina'tion. n.f [fubordination,Yr. from fubor dinate.] 

1. The Hate of being inferior to another. 

Nor can a council national decide. 

But with fubordination to her guide. Drydcn. 

2. A ferics regularly defeending. 

If we would fuppofe a miniflxy, where every finglc perfon 
was of diltinguilhed piety, and all great officers of Hate and 
law diligent in chufing perfons, who in their feveral J.borui- 
nations would be obliged to follow the examples of their fupe- 
riors, the empire of irreligion would be foon defiroyed. Swift. 
ToSUBO'RN. v. a. [fuborner, Yr. fuborno, Latin.] 
i. To pro ure privately ; to procure by fecret collufion. 

His judges were the fclf-famc men by whom his accufers 
were Juborned. Hooker. 

Fond wretch, thou know’H not what thou fpeak H, 

Or elfe thou art [uhorn’d againfl his honour 
~ Shakefpeare. 


one 


SUB 

Su F. quin Tumble, adj. [fub and quintuple.] Containing 
part of five. 5 

If unto the lower pulley there were added another t ! ; 
the power would be unto the weight in a fu! quintuple p J 0 ‘ C ° 
tion. Wukim’s Math, matical Maid 

Subrector. n.f [fub and rcBor.] The reftor’s vicegerent " 
He was choien juirettor of the college. fValtol 

SttERE PTiOM. n.f. [fubreplion, Yr. fubreptus, Lat.] The act of 
obtaining a favour by lurprize or unfair reprefentati n. Did 
Subrepti'tious. adj . [fuirtptice, French ; funeptitius, Latin 1 
Fraudulently obtained from a fuperior, by concealin' 
truth, which, if known, would have prevented the = grant' 



Milton: 

Prior. 


Drydcn. 


In hateful praftice. 

Reafon may meet 

Some fpecious objeft, by the foe fuborn’d ; 

And fall into deception. 

His artful bofom heaves difiembl’d fighs; 

And tears 11.horn'd fall dropping from his eyes; 

2. To procure by indireft means. 

Behold 

Thofc who by ling’ring fickncfs lofe their breath. 

And thofe who by dcfpair fuborn their death. 

Su corna'tion. n.f [fubornation, I r. from fuborn.] The crime 
of procuring any to do a bad action. 

Thomas carl of Dcfmond was, through falfc fubarnation 
of the Queen of Edward IV. brought to his death at Tredagh 
mofi unjuflly. Spcnfer's Ireland. 

You fet the crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man. 

And for his fake wear the dctcHed blot 
T)f murd’rous fubornation. Shancfp. Hen. IV . 

The fear of punifhmcnt in this life will preferve men from 
few vices, fince fome of the blacked often prove the fureft 
Heps to favour; fuch as ingratitude, hypocrify, treachery, and 
fubornation. „ , ^ Sw, f ( ‘ 

Subo'rner. n.f. [ fub or near, Fr. from fuborn.] One that 

procures a bad aftion to be done. _ 

Subpoe'na. n.f. [fub and pacna, I.atin.] A writ command¬ 
ing attendance in a court under a penalty. 

Sub quadruple. adj. [Jub and quadruple.] Containing one 
pait of four. 

As one of thefe under pulleys abates half of that heavi¬ 
ness the weight hath in itfclf, and caufcs the power to be in 
a fubduple proportion unto it, fo two of them abate half of 
that which remains, and caufe a fubquadruplt pioportion. 

IVHkins's Mathematical Maguk. 


To SUBSCRIBE, v. a. [fouferire, Yr.fwfcribo, Latin.] 

1. To give confentto, by underwriting the name. 

They united by fubja ibing a covenant, which they pre'end- 
cd to be no other than had been Jubfcribed in the reign of 
King James, and that his Majefty himfelf had fubfrild it- 
by which impofition people of all degrees engaged thcmfclvcs 
tn it. Clarendon. 

The reader fees the names of thofe perfons by whom this 
letter is fubjcribcd. Addifn. 

2 . Toatteft by writing the name. 

Their particular teffimony ouaht to be better credited, than 
fome other fubferibed with an hundred hands. Wbitgijte, 

3. To contract; to limit. Notufed. 

The king gone to night! fdfcrlb'd his pow’r! 

Confin’d to exhibition ! all is gone. Shakejptmt, 

To Subscribe, v.n. 

1. To give confent. 

Ofius, with whole hand the Niccne creed was fet down, 
and framed for the whole Chrifiian world to fubferibt unto, 
fo far yielded in the end, as even with the fame hand to ratify 
the Arrians confcfiion. Hooka. 

Advife thee what is to be done, 

And wc will all fubferibe to thy advice. Shakefpeare. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that Hern time. 

Thou fhould’H have faid, go porter, turn the key. 

All cruels elfe jubferib'd. Shak,f care's King Lear. 

So fpake much humbled Eve; but fate 
Subjcrib'd not: nature firfi gave figns, imprefs’d 
On bird, beafi, air. Miltons Paratl. Lf. 

2< To promifea flipulated fum for the promotion of any under¬ 
taking. 

Subscriber, n.f [from fubferiptio , Lat.J 

1. One who fubferibes. 

2. One who contributes to any undertaking. 

Let a pamphlet come out upon a demand in a proper jun¬ 
cture, every one of the party who can fpare a {hilling (hall 
be a fubferiber. Swift. 

Subscription, n.f [from fubferiptio , Latin.] 

1. Any thing underwritten. 

The man afked, are ye Chriflians ? We anfvvered we were; 
fearing the lefs becaufe of the crofs wc had feen in the ftub- 
feription. Bacat. 

2. Confent or atteftation given by underwriting the name. 

3. The aft or Hate of contributing to any undertaking. 

The work he ply’d ; 

Stocks and fubfetipiions pour on cv ry fide. 

South-lea fubferiptions take who pleafe. 

Leave me but liberty. 

4. Submiffion ; obedience. Not in ufc. 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkimlnefs; 

I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children. 

You owe me no fubjcription. Shekejpearc s Ki”t e,r - 

Suese'ction’. n.f [J'nb mdfeBio, Latin.] A fub > VI 10 " ‘ 1 
a larger feftion into a leffer. A feftion ofaJcftwn. 

Su'BSEquENCE. n.f. [from fubfequor, Latin.] 1 he a e 
following; not precedence. , 

By this faculty we can take notice of the order 01 pre ^ 
and J'ubfcquence in which they arc part. _ “ 

Subse'cutive. adj. [from fubfequor ] Following m train; 

SubseptuTi.e. adj. [fub and feptuplu Latin.] 0 3 

one of feven parts. . 

If unto this lower pully there were added another, . 
power would be unto the weight in a fubquintuplc pr°pof 

if a third, a Jubfeptuple. T This 

SUBSEQUENT. adj. [ fubfequent , Yr.fdfequens, WJ t 
word is improperly pronounced long in the (econo ) 
Shakefpeare. ] Following in train; not preceding. 

In fuch indexes, although (mall pricks 
To their Julfequcnt volumes, there is lecn 
The baby figure of the giant ma(s . r r ,itio. 

Of things to come, at large. Sbakefp. Tml. 

The Jubfequent -words come on before ti c pre <- 
nilh. 

Why does each confcnting fign 
With prudent harmony combine 
In turns to move, and fubfequent appear 
To gird the globe and regulate the jear. 


Pope. 

Pope . 


Prior- 

This 
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SUB 

_. i, introJuccd as [uhf, r „«t lo the treaty of 

M St. labour ,648, When Eeg,and was tn theu'moft 

, ^SitleV. adv. [from fubfequent.] Not fo as to go be- 

f0 To men in govcSg moft things fall out accidentally, and 
T not intoanv compliance witi, their preconceived ends , 
a e forced to Comply jubfquereth, and to ltnke in 
S ,h.npas they fall on, by podtoinio^ahe,-.^- 

TP rTSU X-.J T. .et»e in **• 

Put *0 lubferve where wifdom bears command. Mum. 

T, ; s greater credit to know the ways of captivating na- 
J. and making heron, pnrpofes, than „ hajelea^n- 

<d Thfmemwy^ath ra'fpKial part ,,f the brain devoted to 
its own fcrvicc, but ufes all thofe parrs winch fubjerve ourlen- 

fations, as well as our thinking powers. floUh 

SuS'.vxence. In.f [from J..tfrve,] Inftrumental ficnefs 

SurSF’RVXf NCY. j or ufe. 

■ Wicked fpirits may by their cunning, carry farther in a 

feemin- confederacy or fubjerviency to the defigns of a good 
1 j 0 Drydcn. 

a "vVe cannot lo k upon the body, wherein appears fo much 
funefs, ufe, and fubjerHency to infinite (unftions, any other- 
wife than as the effeft of contrivance Bentley. 

Tr.ere is an immediate and agil jubjirvience of the fpirits to 
the empire of the foul. Hal. 's Original, of Mankind. 

There is a regular fubordination and Jidjervieney among all 
the paits to beneficial ends. Cbeyne's Philojophica! Principle r. 
Surse'rvient. adj. [fobferviens, Latin J Subordinate; m- 
ftrumentally ufeful. 

Philofophers and common heathens believed one Urod, to 
whom all things arc referred ; but under this God-they wor- 
(hipped many inferior and fubfervient gods. SiiHlngfleet. 

Thefe ranks of creatures are fubfervient one to another, 
and the mofi of them fcrviceable to man. Ray. 

While awake, we feel none of thofe motions continually 
made in the difpofal of the corporeal principles fubfervient here¬ 
in. • G f cw - 

Senfe is fubfervient unto fancy, fancy unto intelleft. Grew. 
We are not to confider the world as the body of God; he 
is an uniform being, void of organs, members or parts, and 
they are his creatures fubordinate to him, and fubfervient to 
hb will. Newton’s Opticks. 

Moft criticks, fond of fome fubfervient art. 

Still make the whole depend upon a part; 

They talk of principles, but notions prize. 

And all to one lov'd folly facrifice. Pope. 

Subse'xtupbe. adj. [fub and Jextuphs, Latin.] Containing 
one part of lix. 

One of thefe under pullies abates half of that heavinefs the 
weight hath, and caufes the power to be in a fubduple propor¬ 
tion unto it, two of them a fubquadruple proportion, three 
a fubfextuple. IVUkins’s Mathematical Maftck. 

To SUBSi'DE. v.n. [fubfido, Latin.] To link; to tend down¬ 
wards. 

He (ho k the facred honours of his head 
With terror trembled heav’ns /ubftdtni hill. 

And from his fhaken curls ambrolial dews difiill. Drydcn. 

Now Jove fufpends his golden feales in air. 

Weighs the mens wits agamfi the lady’s hair; 

The doubtful beam long nods from fide to fide: 

At length the wits mount up, the hairs tub ft dr. Pope. 

Subsidence. }»./. [from fubfide.] The aft of finking; ten- 
Subsi'dency. ) dency downward. 

I his gradual fub/idency ot the abyfs would take up a con- 
fiderablc time. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

This tnifccllany of bodies being determined to fubfidence 
merely by their different fpecifick gravities, all thofe which 
had the fame gravity fubfided at the fame time. Woodward. 

By the alternate motion of thofe air-bladders, whofe fur- 
faces are bv turns freed from mutual contaft, and by a Hid¬ 
den fubfidence meet again by the ingrefs and egrefs of the air, 
the liquour is Hill farther attenuated. Arbuthnot. 

Sub i'diary. adj. [Jubftdiaire, tr. Jubfdiarius, Lat. from f.b- 
fdy.] Afliffant ; brought in aid. 

Bitter lubfiances burn the blood, and are a fort of fubfidia- 
„„7 £?“• Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

SJ BblDY. n.f [ fubfide , Yr.fdftdiuni, Latin.] Aid, common¬ 
ly fuch as is given in money. 

1'hey advifed the king to fend fpcedy aids, and with much 
alacrity granted a great rate of f.bftdy. Bacon. 

’ I is all th etfubfidy the prefent age can raife. Drydtn. 
It is a celebrated notion of a patriot, that a houfe of com¬ 
mons ffiould never grant fuch /nbjidcs as give no pain to the 
people, left the nation Ihouki acquiefce under a burden they 
did not feel. Add A n 

* o t>u bsi gn. V . a. [fulfgm, Latin.] To fign under. 


S’ U B 

Firm we but poffible to (wcrvc. im _ 

1 he very fouutiation was removed, and it was a 
poffibtlity that the republick could fubjtjl any longer. J ■ 

2 ‘ 1that f' k< ; ** If! cold 

"”l«i'us thofe that wa.it neceflh.ics, as wc our- 

fclvcs flioclJ have def.red to be te.ncmbrcJ, had it to™ 
fad lot to fukfiji on other mens chanty* 

? To inhere > tt> have exiHencc. , r /r * pr ** 

Though the general natures of thefe qualities W fv&aet 1 
Jy difiant from one another, yet when they come J j& 
particular., attd tok, clothed wrth feveral actrdcn^, tlrcn *c 

s mo*. 

' K 'nieflcfii, and the conjonaion of the Ml with Grid be- 
gan both atone ...Ham, his making am. taking to hmUMovx 
ftdh was but one aft; fo that.in Chrlft there is no perfonal 
tuhfiflenee but one, and that from everlaffmg. 

We know as little how the union is oiffolved, that is the 
. chain of thefe diffcring>i///^ that compound u^how 

it firfi commenced. . ‘ * 

Not only the things had fubfftlence, but the very images were 

. of lomc creatures cxifting. . SuLngfect, 

2. Competence; means of fupporting life. , 

His viceroy cpuld only propofe to himfe.f a com.ortable 
ftib/i/lence out of the plunder of his province A da 1 Jon. 

Subsetent. adj. fubfiftlens . Latin.] Having real being. 

Such as deny fpirits fu'fijlent without bodies, will with dif¬ 
ficulty affirm the feparate exiftenceof their own. Brown. 

T hefe qualities arc not fubfjler.t in thofe bodies, but are 
operations of fancy begotten in fomething elfe. Bentley. 

SU'liSTANCE. n. f. [fub(lance, Yx,fubjlantia , Latin.] 

1. Being; fomething cxifting ; fomething ot which we can fay 

that ir is - , , , r , 

Since then the foul wor.es by herfelf alone. 

Springs not from fenfe, nor humours well agreeing. 

Her nature is peculiar, and her own ; 

She is a fubjlance , and a perfeft being. Davies. 

The ftrength of gods. 

And this empyreal fubjlance cannot fail. Milton. 

2. That which fupports accidents. 

What creatures there inhabit, of what mold. 

And fubjlance. _ _ _ ML ton. 

Every being is confidercd as fubfifting in and by itfelt> and 
then it is called a Jubilance ; or it fublxfis in and by another, and 
then it is called a mode or manner of being. IVitts. 

3. T he effential part. 

It will ferve our turn to comprehend the fubjlance, without 
confining ourfclves to fcropulous exactnefs in form. Digby. 
This edition is the fame in fuljlance with the Latin. Burn. 
They are the bell epitomes, and let you fee with one cart 
of the eye the fubjlance of a hundred pa?es. Addifon. 

4. Something real, not imaginary ; fomething folid, not empty. 
Shadows to night 

Have ftruck more terror to the foul of Richard, 

Than can the fubjlance of ten thouland foldiers 
Arm’d in proof and led by {hallow Richard. Shakfpeare. 

He the future evil {hall no lefs 
In apprehenfion than in fubjlance Feel. Milton. 

Heroick virtue did his aftions guide, 

Aqd he thz fubjlance, not th’appearance chofe: 

To refeue one fuch friend he took more pride. 

Than to deftroy whole thoufands of fuch foes. Drydcn. 

5. Body; corporeal nature. 

Between the parts of opake and coloured bodies are many 
{paces, either empty or rcplcnifticd with mediums of other 
denfities ; as water between the tinging corpufcles wherewith 
any liquor is impregnated, air between the aqueous globules 
that conftitute clou is or mifts, and for the mail part fpaces 
void of both air and water; but yet perhaps not wholly void 
of all fubjlance between the parts of hard bodies. Newton. 

The qualities of plants are more various than thefe of ani¬ 
mal fubjlances. Arbrthnot on Aliments. 

6. W calth ; means of life. 

He hath eaten me out of houfe and home, and hath 
put all my fubjlar.ee Into that fat belly of his, but I will have 
fome of it out again. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

We are deftroying many thoufand lives, and exhaufting our 
fubjlance, but not for our own mtereft. 

Substa'ntial. adj. [ftubjlanhe.le, Fr. from fubjlance.~\ 

1. Real; aftually cxiffing. 

If this atheifi would have his chance to be a real and f b- 
Jlantial agent, he is more itupid than the vulgar. 

25 O 


Swift. 


Bentley. 
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SUB 

2. True ; folid ; real; not merely feeming. 

O blefled ! blefled night! I am afraid. 

Being in night, all this is but a dream ; 

Too flattering fweet to be fubjlaniid. 

To give thee being, I lent 
Out of my fide to thee, neareft my heart, 

Subjlantial life. 

If happinefs be a fubjlantial good, 

Not fram’d of accidents, nor fubjeft to them, 

I err’d to feek it in a blind revenge. Denham 

Time, as a river, hath brought down to us what is more 
light and fuperficial, while things more folid and fubjlantial 

. , Glanville. 

i he difference betwixt the empty vanity of oftentation, and 
the fubjlantial ornaments of virtue. L'Ejframe. 

Observations are the only fure grounds whereon to build a 
lading and fubjlantial philofophy. Woodward. 

A folid and fubjlantial greatnefs of foul, looks down with 
negleft on the cenfurcs and applaufes of the multitude. Addifon. 

3. Corporeal; material. ' 

Now fhine thefe planets with fubjlantial rays? 

Docs innate luftregild their meafur’d days? Prior. 

T he (un appears flat like a plate of Silver, the moon as bi*^ 
as the fun, and the rainbow a large fubjlantial arch in the fky° 
all v/hich are grofs falflioods. Watts. 

4. Strong; ftout; bulky. 

Subjlantial doors, 

Crofs-barr’d and bolted faft, fear no aflault. Milton. 

5. Refponfible; moderately wealthy. 

Trials of crimes and titles of right {hall be made by verdift 
of a jury, chofen out of the honed and moft fub/iantial free¬ 
holders. Spenfer on Ireland. 

1 he merchants, and fubjlantial citizens, cannot make up 
more than a hundred thoufand families. Addifon on the War. 

SubstaNtials. n.f. [Without Angular.] Eflential parts. 
Although a cuftom introduced againft the fubjlantiah of an 
appeal be not valid, as that it fliould not be appealed to a fupe- 
rior, but to an inferior judge, yet a cuftom may be introduced 
againft the accidentals of an appeal. Aylijfe's Parcrgon. 

Substantiality, n.f. [from fubjlantial.] 

1 • I he ftate of real exitlcnce. 

2. Corporeity; materiality. 

Body cannot aft on any thing but by motion; motion can¬ 
not be received but by quantity and matter: the foul is a 
ftranger to fuch grofs fubjiantiality , and owns nothing of thefe. 

Glanv. Scepf. 

Substantially, adv. [from fubjlantial.] 

t. In manner of afubftance; with reality of exiftcnce. 

In him his Father {hone fubjlantially exprefs’d. Milton. 

2 . Strongly; folidly. 

Having to fubjlantially provided for the North, they promifed 
themfclves they fliould end the war that Summer. Clarendon. 

3. Truly; folidly; really; with fixed purpofe. 

The laws of this religion would make men, if they would 
truly obferve them, fubjlantially religious towards God, chufte 
and temperate. Tillotfon. 

4. With competent wealth. 

Substa'ntialness. n.f. {fromfubjlantial.] 

1. The ftate of being fubftantial. 

2. Firmnefs ; ftrength ; power of holding or lafting. 

When fuhjlantialnefs combincth with delightfulnefs, fulnefs 
with finenefs, how can the language which confifteth of thefe 
found other than moft full of fweetnefs? Camden's Remains. 

In degree of fuhjlantialnefs next above the dorique, fuftain- 
ing the third, and adorning the fecond ftory. Wotton. 

To Substantiate, v. a. [from fubjlance.] To make to 
exift. 

The accidental of any aft is faid to be whatever advenes to 
the aft it (elf already fubjlantiated. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

Su'bstantive. n.f. [fubftantif, French; fubjlantivum, Latin.] 
A noun betokening the thing, not a quality. 

Claudian perpetually doles his fenfe at the end of a verfe, 
commonly called golden, or two fubjlantive5 and two adjec¬ 
tives with a verb betwixt them. Dryden. 

SubstaNtive. adj. [ fubjlantivus , Latin.] 

1. Solid; depending only on itfelf. Not in ufe. 

He confidered how fufficient and fubjlantive this land was 
to maintain itfelf, without any aid of the foreigner. Bacon. 

2. Betokening exiftcnce. 

One is obliged to join many particulars in one propofition, be- 
caufe the repetition of the fubjlantive verb would be tedious. Arb. 

To Substitute, v. a. [fubjlituer, Fr. fubjlitutus , from fub 
anc \jlatuo, Latin.] To put in the place of another. 

In the original defigns of fpeaking, a man can fubjlitute none 
for them that can equally conduce to his honour. Gov. oj Tongue. 

If a fwarthy tongue 
L underneath his humid palate hung, 

Rejeft him and fubjiitute another. Dryden. 

Some few verfes arc inferted or fubjlitutal in the room of 
others. Congreve. 

Substitute, n.f. [fulfiltut, Fr. from the verb.] Oneplaced 
by another to aft with delegated power. 


SUB 

Were you fwom to the duke, or to the deputy > 

•-I o him and his fubjiitutes. vu , , 

You’ve taken up, *"' 

Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 

The fubjefts of his fubjlitute , my father. 

And here upfwarm’d them. Shakefts bf .. 

Haft thou not made me here thy fubjlitute, ’' ‘ 

And thefe inferior far beneath me fet ? ’ .... 

Providence delegates to the fupreme mamftrate tWe 
power for the good of men, which that 
transfers to thofe fcvcral Jub/iituies who aft under him JdTr 

Substitution, n.f [fubjlitution, Fr. from fubjlitute] rt 
ad of placing any perfon or thing in the room of another - 
ftate of being placed in the room of another. 1 

He did believe 

He was the duke, from fubjlitution, 

And executing th’outward face of royalty. 

With ail prerogative. Shakefp.Temtd! 

Nor fal, (ulphur, or mercury can be feparated from an* 
perfect metals; for every part, fo feparated, may eafily be J 
duced into perfeft metal without fubjlitution of that which cliv" 
mills imagine to be wanting. Bacon's Pbyf J> 1 ~ 

I o bunsTR a'ct. v. a. [ Jubiraho , Lat. fcvjfradion, French 1 ‘ 

1. To take away part from the whole. J 

2. I o take one number from another. 

Substruction, n f [foubftraire, foubjlradion, French.] 

1. The aft of taking away part from the whole. 

I cannot call this piece Tully’s nor my own, being much 
altered not only by the change of the ftyle, but by addition 
and fubjlradion. Dcnb • 

2. [In arithmetic^] The taking of a Idler number out of a 

greater of like kind, whereby to find out a third number 
being or declaring the inequality, excefs, or difference be! 
tween the numbers given. ' Cocker’s Arithmetic!: 

Substruction, n.f. [fubfirudio, from fub and jfruc, Latin.) 
Underbuilding. J 

To found our habitation firmly, examine the bed of earth 
upon which we build, and then the underfillings, otfvbftrvc- 
tion, as the ancients ca led it. Wotton s ArthileQm. 

Substy'i.ar. adj. [fub and flylus.] Subflylar line is, in dialing, 
a right line, whereon the gnomon or ftyle of a dial is creeled 
at right angles with the plane. Did. 

Ereft the ftyle perpendicularly over the fubjlilar line, fo as 
to make an angle with the dial-plane equal to the elevation of 
the pole of your place. Moxon's Mtch. Exer. 

Subsu'ltive. ) adj. [fubfdtus, Latin.] Bounding; moving 

Subsu'ltory. J by ftarcs. 

Subsu'ltoRily. adv. [from fubfultcry. ] In a bounding 
manner. 

The fpirits fpread even, and move not fubfultorily ; for that 
will make the parts clofe and pliant. Bacon's Natural Hijlcry. 

SubtaNgent. n.f. In any curve, is the line which deter¬ 
mines the interfeftion of the tangent in the axis prolonged.!), Cl. 

To Subte'nd. v. a. [fub and tends, Latin.] To be extended 
under. 

In reftangles and triangles the fquare, which is madeof the 
fide that Jubtendcth the right angle, is equal to the fquares 
which are made of the fides containing the right angle. Brcm. 

From Aries rightways draw a line, to end 
In the fame round, and let that lin efubtend 
An equal triangle : now fince the lines 
Muft three times touch the round, and meet three figns, 
Where e’er they meet in angles, thofe arc trines. Creech. 

Subte'nse. n.f. [fub and tenfus, Latin ] The chord of an 
arch ; that which is extended under any thing. 

SU'BTER. [Latin.] In compofition, fignifies under. 

SuBTERFLU'ENT. l~rr.n-r--.-n • 

SubteNfluous. \ a< %' [fubterfuo, Latin.] Running under. 

Subterfu'ce. n.f. [ fupterfuge, F'rench ; fubter and fugle, Lat. j 
A fhift; an evafion ; a trick. 

The king cared not for fubterfuges, but would (land envy, 
and appear in any thing that was to his mind. Bacon- 

Notwithllanding all their fly fubterfuges and ftudied evafions, 
yet the produft of all their endeavours is but as the birth 0 
the labouring mountains, wind and emptinefs. (ilottv- 

Affeft not little fhifts and fubterfuges to avoid the force 0 
„ J J 6 Haiti- 

an argument. . F 

Subterra'neal. adj. [fub and terra, Lat. feuf-erram , r. 

SUBTERRANEAN. t Subterranean or fubUrrancou. is the wor 

Su'bterraneous. nowufed.] Lying under the earth; p ,ace 

Su'bterrany. below the furface. 

Metals are who* y fubterrany, whereas plants are pMtA 
earth, and part under. Bacon's Natural 'J ir j 

In fubterranies, as the fathers of their tribes, are " n ® , 
and mercury. Bacon’s Natural lit / 

The force 

Of fubterranean wind tranfports a hill 
Torn from Pelorus, or the fhatter’d fide 
Of thund’ring ./Etna, whofe combuftiblc 
And fucl’d entrails thence conceiving fire, 

Sublim’d with mineral fury, aid the winds. 
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Alteration proceeded from the change made in the neigh¬ 
bourin': fubterraneal parts by that great conflagration.* Boyle. 
'Fell by what paths, what fubterranean ways. 

Back to the fountain’s head the fea conveys 
The refluent rivers. 

Let my foft minutes glide obfcurely on> 

Like fubterraneous ftreams, unheard, unknown. 

This fubterraneous paffage was not at firft defigned fo much 
fa r highway a s for a quarry. M/-"- 

Rous’d within the fubterranean world, 

Th’ expanding earthquake unrefifted {hakes 

Affixing cities, r , . , 

Subterra'nitv. n.f. [/»4 and terra. Lat.] A place under 

” eround. Not in ufe. . . / . . 

& We commonly confider fubterramties, not m contempla¬ 
tions, fufficiently refpeftive unto the creation. Brown. 

Sl'BTlLE. adj. [ Jubtile , Fr. fubtilis, Lat. This word ts often 
written fubtle.] 

Thin ; not denfe; not grofs. - 

From his eyes the fleeting fair 
Retir’d, lik e fubtle fmoke dillolv’d in air 
Deny Des Cart his Jubtile matter. 

You leave him neither fire nor water. 

Is not the heat conveyed through the vacuum by the vibra¬ 
tions of a much fubtihr medium than air, which, after the air 
was drawn out, remained in the vacuum ? Newton s Opt. 
z. Nice; fine; delicate; not coarfe. 

But of the clock which in our breads we bear. 

The fubtile motions we forget the while. 

Thou only know’ft her nature, and her pow’rs; 

Her Jubtile form thou only can’ft define. 

I do diftinguifli plain 
Each fubtile line of her immortal face. 

3. Piercing; acute. 

Pafs we the flow difeafe and fubtile pain. 

Which our weak frame is deftin’d to fuftain ; 

'Fhe cruel ftone, the cold catarrh. 

4. Cunning; artful; fly; fubdolous. In this fenfe it is now 
commonly written fubtle. 

Arrius, a pried in the church of Alexandria, a fubtile 
wittcil and a marvellous fair fpoken man, was difeontented 
that one fliould be placed before him in honour, whofe fuperior 
he thought himfelf in dc-fert, becaufe through envy and fto- 
mach prone unto contradiftion. Hooker . 

Think you this York 
Was not inccnfed by his fubtle mother, 

'Fo taunt and lcorn yo.u ? Shakefp. Richard III. 

O J'ubtile love, a thoufand wiles thou haft 
By humble fuit, by fervicc, or by hire, 

To win a maiden’s hold. Fairfax. 

A woman, an harlot and fubtile of heart. Prom. vii. io. 

Nor thou his malice, and falfe guile, contemn : 

Subtile he needs muft be, who could feduce 

Angels. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

5. Deceitful. 

Like a bowl upon a fubtle ground. 

I’ve tumbled paft the throw. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

6. Refined; acute beyond exaftnefs. 

Things remote from ufe, obfeure and fubtle. Milton. 
Su'btilely. adv. [from fubtile.] 

1. Finely; not grofsly. 

The conftitution of the air appeareth more fubtilly by worms 
in oak-apples than to the fenfe of man. Bacon. 

In thefe plaifters the (tone {hould not be too fubtilely pow¬ 
dered ; for it will better manifeft its attraftion in more fenfible 
dimenttons. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The opakeft bodies, if fubtilely divided, as metals diffolved 
in acid menftruums, become perfectly tranfparent. Newton. 

2. Artfully; cunningly. 

By granting this, add the reputation of loving the truth fin- 
ccrely to that of having been able to oppofe it fubtilely. Boyle. 

Others have fought to eafe themfelves of affliftion by dif- 
puting fubtilly againft it, and pertinacioufly maintaining that 
afflictions are no real evils. Tillotfn’s Sermons. 

Su'btileness. n.f. [(tomfubtile.] 

1. Finenefs; rarenefs. 

2. Cunning; artfulncfs. 

Fo Subti'liate. v.a. [from fubtile ] To make thin. 

A very dry and warm or Jubtiliating air opens the furface of 
the earth. Harvey on the Plague. 

bUBTtLtA'TtoN. n.f. [fubtlliation, French; from fubtiliate.] 
1 he aft of making thin. 

fubtiliation and rarefaftion the oil contained in grapes, 
if diftilled before it be fermented, becomes fpiric of wine. Boyle. 
bu BTiLTY. n.f. [fubtilite, French; from fubtile.] 

Thinncfs; finenefs; exility of parts. 

The futilities of particular founds may pafs through fmall 
crannies not confufed, but its magnify not fo well. Bacon. 
How {hall we this union well exprefs ? 

Nought ties the foul, her fubtilty is fuch. Davies. 

The corporeity of all bodies being the fame, and fubtilty in 
an nodies being cflentially the fame thing, could any body by 


of the 
Bacon. 


SUB 

fubtilty become vital, then any degree of fubtilty would pro¬ 
duce fomc degree of life. Grm s Cajrno 

Bodies the more of kin they are to fpirit in fubtilty and re¬ 
finement, the more fpicadingand felf-diftufive are they. Norris. 

^Whatfoever is invifible, in refpeft of the finenefs 
body, ot fubtilty o( the motion, is little enquired. 

3. Refinement; too much acutenefs. 

You prefer the reputation of candour before that o ijub- 
.. r . Boyle. 

U Intelligible difeourfes are fpoiled by too much fubtilty in nice 
.p Locxc* 

divilions. 

Greece did at length a learned race produce. 

Who needful fcience mock’d, and arts of ufe; 

Mankind with idle fuhtilties embroil, ^ 

And fafhion fyftems with romantick toil. _ Bladmore. 
T hey give method, and fhed fubtilty upon their author. Bak. 

4. Cunning; artifice; (lynefs. 

Finding force now faint to be. 

He thought grey hairs afforded fubtilty. Sidney. 

The rudenefs and barbarity of favage Indians knows not fo 
perfeftly to hate all virtues as fume mens fubtilty. K. Charles. 

Sleights proceeding 

As from bis wit and native fnbtlety. Mtlton. 

Subtiliza'tion. n. f [from fubti/izc.] 

Subtilization is making any thing fo volatile as to rife readily 

in fleam or vapour. ' 

Fluids have their refiftances proportional to their denlities, 


I. 


Davies. fo that no fubtilization, divifion of parts, or refining can alter 
thefe refiftances. Cheyite s Phil. Princ. 

Davies. 2 


thefe refiftances. 

Refinement; fuperfluous acutenefs. 

To Su'btilize. v.a. [fubti/izer, French ; from fubtile.] 

To make thin; to make lefs grofs or coarfe. 

Chyle, being mixed with the choler and pancreatick juices, 

13 further fubtiliooed , and rendered^ fo fluid and penetrant, that 
the thinner and finer part eafily finds way in at the {freight ori¬ 
fices of the lafteous veins. Roy on the Creation. 

Body cannot be vital; for if it be, then is it fo either as 
fubtilized or organized, moved or endowed with life. Grew. 

2. To refine ; to fpin into ufelefs niceties. 

The meft obvious verity is fubtilized into niceties, and fpun 
into a thread indifccrnible by common opticks. Glanville. 
To Subti'lize. v.n. To talk with too much refinement. 

Qualities and moods fome modern philofopbers have fub- 
tiliz-d on. Dighy on Bodies. 

Su'btle. adj. [Written often for fubtile, efpecialJy in the fenfe 
of cunning.] Sly; artful; cunning. 

Some fubtle headed fellow will put fome quirk, or devife 
fomc evafion, whereof the reft will take hold. Spenfer. 

Shall we think the fubtle witted French 
Conj’rers and forc’rers, that, afraid of him. 

By magick verfe have thus contriv’d his end ? Shah. H. VI. 

The ferpent, fubtljl beaft of all the field. Milton. 

The Arabians were men of a deep and fubtle wit. Sprat. 
Su'btly. adv. [from fubtle.] 

1. Slily; artfully; cunningly. 

Thou fee’ll how fubt/y to detain thee I devife; 

Inviting thee to hear, while I relate. Milton's Parad. Lojl. 

2. Nicely; delicately. 

In the nice bee, what fenfe fo fubtly true, 

F'rom pois’nous herbs extracts the healing dew ! Pope. 

To Su'btr act. v. a. [Juhtraflio, Latin. They who derive it 
from the Latin writ t jubtratl-, thofe who know the French 
original, write fubjfradl, which is the common word.] To 
withdraw part from the reft. 

Reducing many things unto charge, which, by confufion, 
became concealed and Jubtraded from the crown. Davies. 

What is fultraded or fubdufted out of the extent of ihe 
divine perfeftion, leaves ftill a quotient infinite. Hale. 

The fame fwallow, by the fubtrading daily of her eggs, 
lay nineteen fucceffively, and then gave over. Ray. 

Subtraction, n f. See Substraction. 

Su'btrahend. n.f. [ fubtrahendum, Lat] The number to be 
taken from a larger number. 

Subtri'ple. adj. [fubtrip/c, Fr Jtib and triplus, Latin.] Con¬ 
taining a third or one part of three. 

The power will be in a fubtriple proportion to the weight. 

Wilkins's Math. Magic. 
SubventaNeous. adj. [fubventaneus, Lat.] Addle; windy. 
Suitable unto the relation of the marcs in Spain, and their 
fulventaneous conceptions from the weftern wind. Brown. 
7 o Su'bverse. v.a. [.fubvtrftcs, Latirr.j Tofubvert. Spenfer 
ufes fubverji in the fame fenfe. 

Empires fubvers’d, when ruling fate has ftruck 
Th’ unalterable hour. Thomfon's Autumn. 

Subversion, n.f. [fubverfton, Fr. fubverfus, Latin.] Over¬ 
throw ; ruin ; deftruftion. 

Thefe feek fulverfsOn of thy harmlefs life. Shah. H. VI. 
It is far more honourable to luffer, than to profper in their 
ruin and fubyerfon. King Charles. 

Thefe things Tefer to the opening and (hutting the abyfs, 
with the diffolution or fubvefton of the earth. Burnet. 

Laws 
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Laws have been often abufed, to the oppreffion and the ful- 
verfion of that older they were intended to preferve. Rogers. 
SuBVt usiVE. adj. [from fubvtrt.] Having tendency to over¬ 
turn. 

Lying is a vice fubverfive of the very ends and defign of 
convention. Rogers. 

To SUBVERT, v.a. [fubartir, French; fuhvearto, Latin.] 

1. To overthrow; to overturn; to deftroy; to turn upiide 
down. 

God, by things deem’d weak. 

Subverts the worldly ih'ong and v. orldly wife. Milton. 

No propofition can be received for divine revelation, if 
contradictory to our clear intuitive knowledge; becaufe this 
would fubvert the principles of all knowledge Luke. 

Trees ate jubveritd or broken by high winds. Mortimer. 

2. To corrupt; to confound. 

Strive not about words to no purpofc, but to the Subverting 
of the hearers. 2 Tim. ii. 14. 

Subve'rter n.f [from fubvert.] Overtlurowcr; dcllroycr. 

O travtor! woife than Simon was to Troy ; 

O vile fubverter of the Galiick reign. 

More falfe than Gano was to Charlemagne. D-ydcn. 

SUBURB, n.f [fuburbium, LatinJ 

1. Building without the walls of a city. 

Therc’s a trim rabble let in: arc all theft your faithful 
friends o’ th’ fuburbs ? Shakejpew e's Henry V 1 IT. 

What can be more to the devaluation of the power of the 
Spaniard, than to have marched (even days in the heart of his 
countries, and lodged three nights in the fuburbs of his prin¬ 
cipal citv ? Bacon’s [Par with Spain. 

2 . The confines; the outpart. 

The fuburbs of my jacket are fo gone, 

I have not left one fkirt to fit upon. Cleavcland. 

They on the fmdbthed plank. 

The J'twurb of their llrawbuiit citadel. 

Expatiate. Milton. 

When our fortunes arc violently changed, our fpirits 

are unchanged, it they always flood in the fuburbs and expec¬ 
tation of forrows. Taylor. 

Subu rban, adj. [ fuburlar.us, Latin; from fubutb.] Inhabit¬ 
ing the fuburb. 

Poor clinches the fuburban mufe affords, 

And Panton waging harmlefs war with words. Dryden. 

Suiuvg'rk.er. n.f. [fub and wot ker. J Under worker ; fubor- 
dinate helper. 

He that governs well leads the blind; but he that teaches 
gives him eyes: and it is glorious to be a fulwrker to grace, 
in freeing it from fome of the inconveniences of original 
fin. South. 

Succeda'neous. adj. [fuccedancus, Lat.] Supplying the place 
of fomething elfc. 

Nor is /Eiius ftrictly to be believed when he preferibeth the 
Rone of the otter as a Jucccdaneous unto caftoeum. Brown. 

I have not difeovered the menttruum : I will prefent a fuc- 
cedaneous experiment made with a common liquor. Boyle. 
SUCCED/tNEUM. n.f. [Latin J That which is put to ferve 
for fomething elfe. 

To SUCCEED, v. n. [fucccder, French ; fuccedo, Latin.] 

1. To follow in order. 

If 1 were now to die, 

'Twere to be molt happy; for I fear. 

My foil hath her content fo abfolutc, 

'1 hat not another comfort like to this 
S/hf'd’ in unknown fate. Sbaief Othello. 

Thofe of all ages to fiuceed will curfe my head. Milton. 

2. To come into the place ot one who lias quitted. 

Workmen let it cool by degrees in fitch relentings of neal- 
ing heats, let! it fhould timer in pieces by a violent Succeeding 
oUtir in the room of the fire. Digby on Bodies. 

Enjoy till 1 return 

Short plcafures ; for long woes are to faceted. Milton. 
If the lather left only daughters, they equal \y Succeeded to 
him in copartnerfliip, without prelation or preference of the 

eidelt to a double p rtion. ni*' 

Revenge Juccceds to love, and rage to grief. Dryd.u. 
While thefe limbs the vital fpirit feeds. 

While day to nisht, and night to day jucceeds. 

Burn'-off Tings morn and ev’ning fnall be thine. 

And tires eternal in thy temples fhine. Dryden. 

Theft dull harmlefs makers of lampoons are yet of dangerous 
example to the pwblick: fome witty men may Jucceed to their 
defigns, and, mixing fenfe with malice, blalt the reputation 
of the mod innocent. Dryden. 

The pretenfions of Saul’s family, who received his crown 
from the immediate appointment, of God, ended with his reign ; 
and David, by the fame title, fmcccdcd in his throne, to the 
exclusion of Jonathan. \ Locke. 

1. To obtain one’s wilh; to terminate an undertaking in the 

deiired effeCt. . • . 

’Tis aimed impoffiblc for poets to Jucceed without ambition: 
imagination mutt be raifed by a dolirc of fame to a defire of 
plcJ,„ S . **’"'• 
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(.Bilit-iS I hnvc thought owing; and if I had 
never attempred, I might have been vain enough to think I 
might have Jucceeded. Dryden 

A knave’s a knave to me in cv’ry (late; 

Alike my fcorn, if he Jucceed or fail: 

Sporus at court, or Japhet in a jail. p c . ( 

4. To terminate according to wilh. 

If thou deal truly, thy doings (ball profperoudy faceted to 
thee. '[ 0 h. iv. 6. 

This was impofiible for Virgil to imitate, becaufe of the 
feverity of the Roman language: Spencer endeavoured it in 
Sheperd’s Kalendar; but neither will it faceted in Englifh. Dry. 

5. To go under cover. 

Pleafe that filvan feene to take, 

Where whifiling winds uncertain fliadows make; 

Or will you to the cooler cave Jucceed, 

Whofe mouth the curling vines have overfpread. Dryden. 
To Su'cceed. v a. 

1. To follow; to be fubfequerit or confequent to. 

In that place no creature was hurtful unto man, and thofe 
definitive effects they now difeover Succeeded the curfe, and 
came in with thorns and briars. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

2. To pFofper; to make fuccefsful. 

Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 

And high-rais’d Jove from his dark prifon freed, 

Thofe weights took off that on his planet hung, 

Will gloriouflv the new laid work* Jucceed. Dryden, 

Succeed my wilh, and fccond my defign, a 

The faireft Dciopeia fhall be thine, ( 

And make thee father of a h ppy line. Drydm’s din. j 
Succe'eder. n.f. [fcom Jucceed.] One who follows; or.ewha 
comes into the place of another. 

Why Ihould calamity be full of words? 

—Windy attorneys to their client woes, 

Airy fucceeders of inteftatc joys, 

Poor breathing orators of miferies ! Sbaief R. Iff. 

Now this great fuccecdcr all repairs, 

He builds up firength and greatnefs for his heirs, 

Out of the virtues that adorn'd his blood. Daniel. 

Nature has fo far imprinted it in us, that fhould the 
envy of prcdcceffors deny the fccret to fucceeders , they yet 
would find it out. buckling. 

They make one man’s particular fancies, perhaps lad¬ 
ings, confining laws to others, and convey them to their/w- 
ceedcrs , who afterwards mifnamc all unobfequioufncfs as pre- 
fumption. B°)b- 

SUCCESS, n.f [ fucces, French ; fucctjfus , Latin.] 

1. The termination of any affair happy or unhappy. Sutcifi 

without any epithet is commonly taken for good fuccefs 

For good fuccefs of his hands, he afkcth ability to do of him 
that is mod unable. kVifd. xiii. 19. 

Perplex’d and troubled at his bad fuccefs 
The tempter ftood. Milhit • 

Not Lemuel’s mother with more care 
Did counfel or inftruCl her heir; 

Or teach, with more fuccefs , her fon 
The vices of the time to fhun. . Haler. 

Every rcafonablc man cannot but wiflr me fuccefs in this at¬ 
tempt, becaufe I undertake the proof of that which it is every 
man’s intereft that it fhould be true. TilLtJon s bernffli. 

Whilft mahice and ingratitude confefs, 

They’ve ftrove for ruin long without Jucceft. ft* • 

Gas fulphuris may be given with fuccefs in any dueafe 0 t ie 
, ArSuAnX-SM. 

Military fucceffes, above all others, elevate the minds ot 

people. JtterburfsSernm. 

2. Succcflion. Obfolete. 

All the fons of thefe five brethren reigned 
By due fuccefs , and all their nephews late, . , 

Even thrice eleven defeents, the crown retained. f in l • 
Successful, adj. [ fuccefs and full.] Profperous; *PP) ’ 

fortunate. uwbva 

They were terrible alarms to perfons grown wea - ' 
long and fuccefsful impollure, by perfuading the wor < 
might be honeft and happy, though they never morn 1 
corrupt appetites. 01 

H’ obferv’d the illuftrious throng, . 

Their names, their fates, their conduft and their care . 

In peaceful fenates and fuccefsful war. 

The early hunter 

Bleffcs Diana’s hand, who leads him fafe 
O’er hanging cliffs; who fpreads his net fuccejsjul, ^ 

And guides the arrow through the panther s heart. ... 
:e'ssfully. cdv. [from juccefsful.] Profperou y, 

fortunately. . , , _ Shahlfr# 1, 

He is too young, yet he looks fuccefs fury- ‘ ;( t an d 

They would want a competent inftrument icJ 

convey their rays Juccef fully, or fo as t* impri ^ ofnm cnd- 

with any vigour on a dull prejudteate lacu ty. j pro- 

Thc rule of imitating God can never be/* t]JJ£ u 
pofed but upon Chriftian principles; fuch as tna j^rj. 


Succi 


ytlen. a place not of reft, but of difeipline. 


A reform 


ijUOD 


an- 
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-■[■ [froHappy conclufton j 
ddireJ ««*> «“ i work is as necoffar, 

•gsK'i! 

^Aueuftine, having reckoned up a great number of the 
Whop?of Ro-. io all A,, ortcr „f>«#„of Whop, 

of foveral ideas, one after an- 
t oor minds, furniQ.es n, with th, ,dea of/«- 

a cannon-bullet pafs through a room, and take with it 
any limb of a man, it is clear that it muff ftnke fucccflivey 
the two fides of the room, touch one part of the Aefh firft, 
and another after, and fo in fucceffm. Ticke. 

as A feries of things or perfons following one another. 

1 A {hefe delays 6 in Sp P ; in have been occaf.oncd by fo long a 
war with Holland; but moft by two fuccejfions ot ina ^ 

Pr The fmalleft particles of matter may cohere by the ftrong- 
efi attraaions, and compofe bigger particles of weaker virtue ; 
and many of thefe may cohere and compofe bigger particles, 
whofe virtue is ftill weaker; and fo on for divers Juccejfions, 
until the progrelfion end in the biggeft particles, on which the 
operations in chymiffry and the colours of na “«^“S^de¬ 
pend. ' r * 

, \ lineage; an order of defeendants. 

Caflibclan, . 

And his fuccejjion, granted Rome a tribute. Shake]. Lyrnbel. 

A long fuccejfion muff enfue ; 

And his next fon the clouded ark of God 

Shall in a glorious temple enfhrine. Milt Par. Lojt. 

4. The power or right of coming to the inheritance of an- 
cellors. 

What people is fo void of common fenfe. 

To vote fuccejfion from a native prince ? Dryden. 

SUCCESSIVE, adj. [fuccejff, French.] 

Following in order; continuing a courfe or confecution un¬ 
interrupted. 

Three with fiery courage he affails. 

And each fucceffive after other quails. 

Still wond’ring whence fo many kings fhould rife. Daniel. 
God hath fet 

Labour and reft, as day and night, to men 
Succeffive. Milt. Par. Loft. 

God, by reafon of his eternal indivifiblc nature, is by one 
fmglc acl of duration prefent to all the fuccefftve portions of 
time, and all fuccelfivcly cxifting in them. South. 

Send the fucceffive ills through ages down. 

And let each weeping father tell his fon. Prior. 

2. Inherited by fucceflion. Not in ufe. 

Countrymen, 

Plead my fucceffive title with your fwords. 

Shakefpeare's Titus Andronicus, 
The empire being ele&ive, and not fucceffme , the emperors, 
in being, made profit of their own times. Raleigh. 

Succf.'ssivlby. adv. [ fuccefjivcmcnt, Fr. from fucceffive.] In 
uninterrupted order; one after another. 

Three fons he left. 

All which fuccrffively by turns did reign. Fairy Queen. 

Is it upon record ? or elfe reported 
Succejfive.y from age to age ? Shakefp. Richard III. 

That king left only by his fix wives three children, who 
reigned fuccejfively , and died childlefs. Bacon. 

We that meafure times by firft and laft, 

The fight of things J'ucceJftvely do take. 

When God on all at once his view doth caff, 

And of all times doth but one inftant make. Davies. 

I inclined the paper to the rays very obliquely, that the moft 
refrangible rays might be more copioufly reflected than the 
reft, and the whitenefs at length changed fuccejfively into blue, 
indigo, and violet. Newton’s Opt. 

No fuch motion of the fame atom can be all of it exiftent 
at once: it mud needs be made gradually and fuccejfively , both 
as to place and time, feeing that body cannot at the fame in¬ 
ftant be in more places than one. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Successiveness, n.f. [from fucceffive.] The ftate of being 
fucceffive. 

All the notion we have of duration is partly by the fucccffive- 
nef oi its own operations, and partly by thofe external mca- 
fures that it finds in moti >n. Hale. 

Success less. adj. [from fuccefs.] Unlucky; unfortunate; 
failing of ihe event defired. 

The hopes of thy fucccfshfs love refign. Dryden. 
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The Bavarian duke, 

Bold champion ! brandifhing his None blade, 

Beft temper’d fteel, JuccefsleJs prov d in held. ' P * 

Paffion unpity’d, and juccejslefs love, , y . 

Plant daegers in my heart. Atofon t Cato. 

Succefsltfs all her foft careffes prove. 

To banifh from his breaft his country s love. Pope‘ 

Su'ccessoS*. n.f. [fuccefeur, French; fuccejfor, Lat.n. This 
is fometimes pronounced Juccffcur , v ith the accent in t c 
middle.] One that follows in the place or character ot 

other ; correlative to predeceffour. 

This king by this queen had a fon of tender age, but 
great expectation, brought up in the hope of themlclves, and 
already acceptation of the inconltant people, zs fuccejfor ofJs\s 

father’s crown. . , \ 

The fucce[for of Mofes in prophecies. Ecclu . xlv . 1. 

The fear of what was to come trom an unacknowledged 
fucceffour to the crown, clouded much of that profpcrity then, 

which now fhines in chronicle. A 

The fccond part of confirmation is the prayer and benedic¬ 
tion of the bifhop, the fucceffour of the apoftles in this office. 

Hammond on lundamc>-ta,s. 

The furly favage offspring difappear. 

And curfe the bsssifstfucceffor of the year; 

Yet crafty kind with daylight can dilpenfe. Dryden. 

Whether a bright fucceffor , or the fame. Tate. 

The defeendants of Alexander’s fuccefjors cultivated naviga¬ 
tion in fome Idler degree. . Arbuthnot. 

SUCCENCT. adj. [fuccinfi, French ; fuccmP.u-, Latin.J 

1. Tucked or girded up; having the cloattis drawn up to dif- 
engage the legs. 

His habit fit for fpced fuectntt. Mi.ton s l ar. Loft. 

His veft fuccinfi then girding round his waift, 

Forth rulh’d the Twain. p^' 

Four knaves in garbs fuccinfl. Pope. 

2 . Short; concife; brief. 

A ftriCl and juccintl ftile is that where you can take nothing 
away without lofs, and that lofs manifeft. Ben. Jchnfcn. 

Let all your precepts be fuccir.Li and clear. 

That ready wits may comprehend them foon. Rofconwion • 
Succinctly, adv. [from fuccinfl. ] Briefly; concifely ; with¬ 
out fuperfluity of diition. 

I fhall prefent you very fuccintlly with a few rcfleclions that 
moft readily occur. Boyle. 

I'll recant, when France can fhew me wit 
As ftrong as ours, and as ftccinflly writ. Rofcommon. 

Su'ccory. n.f. [ cichorium , Latin.] A plant. 

It is one of the milky plants, with a plain radiated flower: 
the flowers are produced from the Tides of the branches, at the 
fetting off of the branches upon fhort footftalks: the cup of 
the flower is like a contraded feed-veffel: the feeds are angu¬ 
lar, umbilicated, and fhaped fomewhat like a wedge. Miller. 
A garden-fallad 

Of endive, radifhes, and fuccory. Dryden. 

The medicaments to diminifh the milk are lettuce, purflane, 
endive, and fucc ry. Wifeman of Tumours. 

To SUCCOUR, v a. [ fecourir, French; fuccurro, Lat.] To 
help; to aflift in difficulty or diftrefs; to relieve. 

As that famous queen 

Of Amazons, whom Pyrrhus did deftroy, 1 

Did fhew herfclf in great triumphant joy, >• 

To fuccour the weak llatc of fad afflicted Troy. Fa. Qu ) 
A grateful beaft will (land upon record, againft thofe that in 
their profpcrity forget their friends, that to their lofs and 
hazard ftood by and fuccoured them in their adverfity. L'Eftr. 
Su'ccour. n.f. [from the verb; feconrs , French.] 

1. Aid; affiftance; relief of any kind; help in diftrefs. 

My father, 

Fly ing for fuccour to his fervant Banifter, 

Being diftrefs’d, was by that wretch betray’d. Shakefpeare. 

Htfre’s a young maid with travel opprefs’d. 

And faints for fuccour. Shakej'pcart. 

2. The pei fon or things that bring help. 

Fear nothing elfe but a betraying of fuccours which reafon 
oflereth. IP'ifl. xvii. 12. 

Our watchful general had difeern’d from far 
The mighty fuccour which made glad the foe. Dryden. 

Su'ccourer. n.f [from fuccour.] Helper; affiftant; reliever. 

She hath been zfuccourer of many. Ro. xvi. 2. 

Su'ccour less. adj. [from fuccour.] Wanting relief; void of 
friends or help. 

Succourlefs and fad. 

She with extended arms his aid implores. Thomfon. 

Su'ccul encY. n.f. [from fucculent.] Juicinefs. 
SUCCULENT, adj. [fucculent, French; fucculent us, Latin.] 
Juicy; moift. 

Thefe plants have a ftrong, denfe, and fucculent moifture, 
which is not apt to exhale. Bacon. 

Divine Providence has fpread her table every where, not 
with a juicelefs green carpet, but with Juccu'ent herbage and 
nourifliing grafs, upon which moft beafts feed. More. 

25 P On 
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On our account has Jove, 

Indulgent, to all lands feme fucculent plant 
Allotted, that poor helplefs man might flack 
His prefent thirft. Philips. 

To SuccEmb. v. n. [fuccumbo , Latin ; fuecomber, French.] 
To yield; to fink under any difficulty. Not in ufe, except 
among the Scotch. 

To their wills we mud fuccumb , 
ghtoctinquc trahunt, ’tis our doom. Huelibras. 

Sue cassation, n. f [fucciiffby Latin.] A trot. 

They move two legs of one fide together, which is toluta- 
tion or ambling, or lift one foot before and the crofs foot be¬ 
hind, which is fuccuffation or trotting. brown's Vulgar Err. 
They rode, but authors do not fay 
Whether tolutation or fuccuffation. Butler. 

Succession n.f [fucaiffio, Latin.] 

1. The a£l of fhaking. 

When any of that rifible fpecies were brought to the doflor, 
and when he confidered the fpafms of the diaphragm, and all 
themufclesof refpiration, with the tremulous fuccuffion of the 
whole human body, he gave fuch patients over. Mart. Scrib. 

2. [In phyfick.] Is fuch a fhaking of the nervous parts as is pro¬ 
cured by ilrong fttmuli, like fternutatories, friction, and the 
like, which are commonly ufed in 3 poplcdtick aft'edtions. 

Such, pronoun, [fulleiks, Gothick ; full., Dutch ; j-prlc, Saxon.] 
t. Of that kind; of the like kind. With as before the thing 
to which it relates, when the thing follows: as, fuch a power 
as a king’s ; fuch a gift as a kingdom. 

’Tis fuch another fitchew ! marry, a perfum’d one. Shakef. 
Can we find fuch a one as this, in.whom the fpirit of God 
j s ? Gen. xli. 38. 

The works of the flefh are ntanifeft, fuch are drunkennefs, 
revelings, and fuch like. Gal. v. 21. 

You will not make this a general rule to debar fuch from 
preaching of the Gofpel as have thro’ infirmity fallen. IVhitgift. 

Such another idol was Manah, worfhipped between Mecca 
and Medina, which was called a rock or ftone. Stiliingfie, t. 

Such precepts as tend to make men good, iingly confidered, 
may be diftributed into futh as enjoin piety towards God, or 
fuch as require the good government of ourfeives. Tiilotfon. 
If my fong be fuch. 

That you will hear and credit me too much. 

Attentive liften. Drydcn. 

Such are the cold Riphean race, and fuch 
The favage Scythian. Drydcn s Virg. Georg. 

As to be perfectly juft is an attribute in the Divine Nature, 
* to be fo to the utmoft of our abilities is the glory of a man: 
fuch an one, who has the publick adminiftration, a£Is like the 
reprefentative of his Maker. Addifon. 

You love a verfc, take fuch as I can fend. Pope. 

2. The fame that. With as. 

This was the ftate of the kingdom of Tunis at fuch time as 
Barbarofla, with Solyman’s great fleet, landed in Africk. Knoll. 

3. Comprehended under the term premifed. 

That thou art happy, owe to God; 

That thou continu'ft fuch , owe to thyfelf. Milton. 

To aflert that God looked upon Adam’s fall as a fin, and 
punifhed it as fuch, when, without any antecedent fin, he 
withdrew that adtual grace, upon which it was impoflible for 
him not to fall, highly reproaches the cffential equity of the 
Divine Nature. South. 

No promife can oblige a prince fo much. 

Still to be good, as long to have been fuch. Drydcn. 

4. A manner of expreffing a particular perfon or tiling. 

I faw him yefterday 

With fuch and fuch. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

If you repay me not on fuch a day. 

In fuch a place, fuch fum or fums, as are 

Exprefs’d in the condition, let the forfeit 

Be an equal pound of your flefh. Shak Merch. of Venice. 

I have appointed my fervants to fuch and fuch place. 1 Sam. 

Scarce this word death from forrow did proceed. 

When in rufh’d one, and tells him Juch a knight 
Is new arriv’d. Daniel's Civil IVar. 

Himfelf overtook a party of the army, confiding of three 
thoufand horfe and foot, with a train of artillery, which he left 
it juch a place, within three hours march of Berwick. Clarend. 

T he fame fovereign authority may enact a law, command¬ 
ing fuch ox fuch an adion to-day, and a quite contrary law for¬ 
bidding the fame to-morrow. South’s Serums. 

Thofe artifts who propofe only the imitation of fuch ox fuch 
a particular perfon, without eledion of thofe ideas before- 
mentioned, have often been reproached for that omiflion. 

Drydcn's Dufrefnoy. 

To SUCK. v. a. [yucan, Saxon; fugo,fuclum, Latin; fucccr, 
French.] 

1. To draw by making a rarefaction of the air. 

Z. To draw in with the mouth. 

The cup of aftonifhmcnt thou (halt drink, and fuck it out. 

Ezek. xxiii. 34. 
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We’ll hand in hand to the dark manfions go 
Where, fueling in each other’s lateft breath, 6 ’ 

We may transfufe our fouls. * n • 

Still (he drew 

The fwcets from ev’ry flow’r, and fuck'd the dew T) j 
Transfix’d as o’er Uaftalia’s llreams he hum., ' ^ 

He fuck’d new poifons with his triple tonsjue. /W, c, • 

3. To draw the teat of a female. ° al ‘ UL 

Defirc, the more he fuck’d, more fought the breift 
Like dropfy folk ftill drink to be a-thirft. k., 

A bitch will nurfe young foxes in place of her nuonies'^f 
you can get them once to fuct her fo long that her m il,Tl 
go through them. " ‘ . nia . v 

Did a child fuck every day a new nurfe, it would U 
more affrighted with the change of faces at fix mouths old ,h 
at fixty. l wun 

4. To draw with the milk. :t f ' 

1 hy valiantnefs was mine, thou fuck'dfl it from me- 

But own thy pride thyfelf. Shakef Coriolanus 

5. 1 o empty by fucking. 

A fox lay with whole fwarms of flies fucking and eallinonf 
him. L’l/lr . 

Bees on tops of lilies feed, J 

And creep within their bells to fuck the balmy feed. Drydn 
6 To draw or drain * } ' 

I can fuck melancholy out of a fong, as a weazel fuel, 

eggS - p Skakejpasu. 

rumping hath tir d our men; 

Sc.is into feas thrown, we fuck in again. Dome 

A cubical veflel of brafs is filled an inch and a half in half 
an hour; but becaufe it fucks up nothing as the earth doth 
take an inch for half an hour’s rain. Burnet 

Old ocean, fuck'd through the porous globe, 

Had long ere now forfook his horrid bed. 

To Suck. v. n. 



Thmfm. 


1. To draw by rarefying the air. 

Continual repairs, the lealt defects in fucking pumps are con- 
fiantly requiring. Mortimer'sHufiondry. 

2. To draw the bread. 

Such as are nourifhed with milk find the paps, and fuck at 
them; whereas none of thofe that are not defigr.cd for that 
nourifhment ever offer to fuck. Ray on the Creation. 

I would 

Pluck the young fucking cubs from the fhc-bear, 

To win thee, lady. Shakefp. Merchant tf Vemu. 

Why did the knees prevent me? or why the breads that 
I fliouid fuck? Jcb iii. 12. 

A nurfing father beareth with the fucking child. Kami. xi. 

3. To draw ; imbibe. 

The crown had fucked too hard, and now being full, was 
like to draw l<pfs. Bacon’s Henry VIII. 

All the under paffions. 

As waters arc bv whirl-pools fuck’d and drawn. 

Were quite devoured in the vaft gulph of empire. Dryiler. 

Suck. n.f. [from the veib.] 

1. I he ad of fucking. 

I hoped, from the defeent of the quick-filver in the tub?, 
upon the firft Ju k, that I fhould be able to give a maier 
guefs at the proportion of force betwixt the preinire of the air 
and the gravity of quick-filver. Byle. 

2 . Milk given by females. 

They draw with their luck the difpofition of their nurfes. 

J V Spcnjcr. 

I have given fuck and know 

How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me Shakef tare. 


Drydcn. 

Roy 


Thofe firft unpolifh’d matrons 

Gave fuck to infants of gigantick mold. 

It would be inconvenient for birds to gi vefuck. 

SEcker. n.f. [fuceur, French ; from fuck.] 

1. Any thing that draws. 

2. The emb dus of a pump. 

Oil muft be poured into the cylinder that the fueler riu 
flip up and down in it more fmoothly. 

The afeent of waters is hy fuckers or forcers, or fonictr.u - 
equivalent thereunto H dkius s *'*““*[' 

3 A round piece of leather, laid wet on a ftone, and ou- 1 

up in the middle, rarifics the air within, which prelii»g u P c 
its edges, holds it down to the ftone. . 

One of the round leathers wherewith boys P‘“-'’ c !" [ 
fuckers , not above an inch and half diameter, being we M 
ed in water, will Hick and pluck a ftone of twelve poun‘ s 
from the ground. Grew s JLvj** 

4 A pipe through which any thing is fucked. 

Klariners aye ply the pump. 

So they, but chcarful, unfatigu'd, ftill move p/,;nps. 

The draining fucser. , . 

5. A young twig /hooting from the flock. 1 his wor w i 
Laps originally furcle, [furculw, Latin ] a ot h 

The cutting away of fuckers at the root and h 
make trees grow high. Bacon s Nat-ra t ^ 
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Out of this old root a fuck, r may fpring, that with a little 
fn ,.t, er and good feafons, may prove a mighty tree. bay. 
c. cket. n.f. [fromfuck ] A fweet meat. 

Nature's confeilioner, the bee, 

Whole fuckcts arc moiftalchimy; 

The ftill of his refining mold. 

Minting the garden into gold. 

Su'cKiN’CBoT r I.E. n.f. [fu k and bott.e.] A 
children ('applies the want of a pap. 

He that will fay, children join thefe general aburaa fpecu- 
l.itions with their fuckingbottlcs, has more zeal (or his opinion, 

but lefs fincerity. Lotkc ' 

To Suckle, v. a. [from fuck.] To nurfe at the breaft. 
l'he breaft of Hecuba, 

When fhe diJ fucklc Ileftor, look'd not lovcWcx.Sba’ufpcare. 
She nurles me up and fuckle 1 me. E Ejtrangc. 

I’wo thriving calves fhe fucklcs twice a-day. Drydcn. 
The Roman foldiers bare on their helmets the firft hiftory 
of Romulus, who was begot by the god of war, and fuelled 
b v a wolf. Addifon cn Italy. 

Suckling, n.f. [from fuck.] A young creature yet fed by the 

»3p. 

I provide a fu kling. 

That ne'er had nourifhment but from the teat. Drydcn. 
Young animals participate of the nature of their tender 
aliment, Aifucklicgs of milk. ^ Arbuth ot on Aliments. 

Su'ctiox. n.f. [from fuck \ fucim, Fr.] I he act ot fucking. 
Sounds exteriour and interiour may be made by ju. tion, as 
by emiflion of the breath. Ba.on. 

Though the valve were not above an inch and a half in dia¬ 
meter, yet th weight kept up by futlio-, or fupported by the 
air, and what was caft out of it weig .cd about ten pounds. 

Boyle. 

Cornelius regulated the fuliion of his child. Arbu'hnot. 
SUDATION. n.f [Judo, Latin.] . weal. 

Su'datoky. n.f. [ftlo, Latin.] Hot houfc; fweating bath. 
SUL'DLN. adj [Joudain, French; yoben, Saxon.] 

1. Happening without previous notice; coming without the 
common preparatives; coming unexpectedly. 

We have not vet fet down this day of triumph ; 
To-morrow, in my judgment, is too Jldden. Shakefpcare. 
There was never any thing fo Juddcn but Csefar’s thrafoni- 
cal brag, of I came, faw and overcame. Shakef cate. 

Herbs fudden flower’d, 

Opening their various colours. . Milton. 

2. Hafty; violent; rafh; paflionate; precipitate. Not in ufc. 

I grant him 

Sudden, malicious, finacking of ev’ry fin. Shakefpeare. 
Su'dden n f. 

1. Any unexpe&ed occurrence ; furprife Notin ufe. 

Barents fhould mark the witty excufes of their children at 
fuddains and furprifals, rather than pamper them. IVotton. 

2. On or of a Sudden, or upen a Sudden. Sooner than was ex¬ 
pected ; without the natural or commonly accuftomcd prepara¬ 
tives. 

Following the flyers at the very heels. 

With them he enters, who up.n the J dden 

Clapt to their gates. Shakefpeure's Macbeth. 

How art thou loft, how cn a fudd-n loft ? Mihon. 

They keep their patients fo warm as almoft to ftifle them, 
and all on a fudden the cold regimen is in vogue. Baker. 

When you have a mind to leave your maftcr, grow rude 
and faucy of a fudden, and beyond your ufual behaviour. Swift. 
Su'ddenly. adv. [from fudden.] I11 an unexpected manner ; 
without preparation ; haflily. 

You fhall find ihreeof your Argofies 
Are richly come to harbour fudden'y. Shakefpeare. 

If thou can’ft accufe, 

Do it without invention fuddcnly. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
If elifion of the air made the found, the touch of the bell or 
firing could not extinguifh fo fuddcnly that motion. Bacon. 
I o the pale foes they fuddcnly draw near, 

And fummon them to unexpected fight. Drydcn. 

She ft ruck the warlike fpear into the ground. 

Which fprouting leaves did fuddcnly enclolo, 
f An d peaceful olives fhaded as they rofe. Drydcn. 

«U dden ness, n. f [from fudden. ] State of being fudJcn ; un- 
expeclcd prefence; manner of coming or happening uncx- 

All in the open hall amazed flood. 

At fudder.rfi of that unwary fight. 

And wond’red at his breathlefs hafty mood. Fairy Dnccn. 
He fpecdily run forward, counting his fuddc.,ucfs hi?moft 
advantage that he might overtake the Englifh. Spcnfr 

I he rage of people is like tha' of the fea, which once 
r leaking bounds, oveiflows a country with that jud.knnefs and 
ciTr? cncc as ' envc4 nt > hopes of flyino;. Tem h 

jRI FICK. [judo-ifque, Fr.fudor and feuio, Latin,] Pro¬ 
voking or caufing fweat 

Phyficians may do well when they provoke fweat in bed bv 
Oott,^. wuh a decoction of fudorifick herbs in hot water. 

Bacon. 


S U F 

Exhaling the moft liquid parts of the blood hy fudorifick or 
watery evaporations brings it into a morbid ftate. Aroutbnot. 
Sudori'fick. n.j. A medicine promoting lweat. 

As to fudorijiiks, confider that the liquid which gees off by 
fweat is often the moft fubtile part of the blood. Arbuthqet. 
Su'dorous. adj. [from fudor, Latin.] Coniifting of lweat. 

Befide the* flrigmcnts and fudorous adhefions from mens 
hands, nothing proccedeth from gold in the ufual decoction 
thereof. Brown’s Vulgar E< routs. 

Suds. n.f. [from j-coban, to fccthj whence yobocfi, Saxon.] 

1. A lixivium of foap and water. 

2. To be in the Suds. A familiar phrafe for being in any difficulty. 
To Sue. v. a. [fuiver, French.] 

1. To profecute by law. . . 

If any Jue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloke alfo. Mat. v. 40. 

2. To gain by legal procedure. 

Nor was our blcfled Saviour only our propiiiation to die 
for us, but he is ftill our advocate, continually interceding 
with his Father in the behalf of all true penitents, and fuing 
out a pardon for them in the court of heaven. LaUimy. 

To Sue. v. n. To beg; to entreat; to petition. 

Full little knoweft thou that haft not try’d. 

What hell it is in fuing long to bide. Halberd’s TJe. 

If me thou deign to ferve Ami fue. 

At thy command lo all thefe mountains be. Spcnfer. 

When maidens fue , 

Men give like gods. Shakefpeare 

We were not born to fue but command. Sha'.ejpeuri. 

Ambaffadors came unto him as lar as the mouth of the Eu¬ 
phrates, fuing unto him for peace. Knoltes. 

For this, this only favour let me fue , 

Refufe it not: but let my body have 

The lail retreat of human kind, a grave. Drydcn’s Alncid. 

Defpife not then, that in our hands bear we 
Thele holy boughs, and fue with words of pray’r. Drydcn. 

’ I'will never be too late, 

To fue for chains, and own a conqueror. Acldifn’s Cato. 
The fair Egyptian 

Courted with freedom now the beauteous Have, 

Now falt’ring fueJ, and threatning now did rave. Blackm. 

By adverfe deftiny co.nftrain’d to fue 
For counfel and redrefs, he jues to you. Pope’s Odyffey. 
SU'ET. n.f. [fuct, an old French word, according to Skinner. ] 
A hard fat, particularly that about the kidneys. 

The fteatoma being fact, yields not to cfcaroticks. Ilifem. 
Su'ety. adj. [from fuct.] Confifting of fuet; rcfembling fuet. 
If the matter forming a wen, relembles fat or a fuety fub- 
ftancc, it is called fteatoma. Sharp’s Surgery. 

ToSU'FFER. v.a. [Jitffero, Latin; feuffrir, French ] 

1. To bear; to undergo; to feel with fenfe of pain. 

A man of great wrath (hall fuftcr punifhment. Prsv. xix. 
A woman Jujfered many things of phyficians, and (pent all 
fhe had. Mark v. 26. 

Obedience impos'd. 

On penalty of death, and f'jferii.g death. JIFilton. 

2. To endure; to I'upport; not to (ink under. 

Our fpirit and ftrength entire 

Strongly to fuffer and fupport our pains. Milton. 

3. To allow; to pcimit; not to hinder. 

He wond’red that your Lordfhip 
Would fuffer him to fpeml his youth at home Shakefpeare. 

Olt have I feen a hot o’erweening cur. 

Run back and bite, becaufe he was withheld: 

Who being juy'cred, with the bear's fell paw, 

Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs and cry’d. Shakef care. 
My duty cannot fuffer 

1 ’ obey in all your daughter’s hard commands. Shalefpeare. 
Rebuke thy neighbour, and not fuffer fin upon him. Lev. 

I Her them to enter and pofids. Mi.ton. 

He that will fuffer himfelf to be informed by obferv .tion, 
will find few ligns of a foul a cuftomed to much thinking in a 
new born child. Locke. 

4. 1 o pafs through ; to be affecled by. 

The air now muft fuffei change. Milton. 

ToSu'ffer v.n. 

1. 1 o undergo pain or inconvenience. 

My breaft I arm to overcome by fuffe' ing. Milton. 

Prudence and good breeding are in all ftations neceffary; 
and moft young men fuffer in the want of them. Locke. 

2. 1 o undergo punifhment. 

I he father was firft condemned to fuffer upon a day ap¬ 
pointed, and the foil afterwards the day following. Clarendon. 
He thus 

W' as forc’d to fuffer for himfelf and us ! 

Heir to his father’s forrows with his crown. Drydcn. 

3. To be injured. 

Publick bufinefs fffers by private infirmities, and king¬ 
doms (all into wcuknelies by rhedifeafes or decays of thofe that 
manage them ' Temple. 

Su E FERABLE. adj. [fromfuffer.] Tolerable ; fuch as may be 
endured. 
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ft is fufferable in any to ufe what liberty they lift in their 
Own writing, but the contradling and extending the lines and 
fcnfe of others would appear a thanklefs office.^ Wotton. 
Su'ffkrably. adv. [fsomfuffcrnih.] Tolerably; foastobe 
endured. 

An infant Titan held flic in her arms; 

Yet fife roily bright, the eye might bear 
The ungrown glories of his beamy hair. 

Sufferance, n.f. [from juffer, Jouffance, French.] 

i. Pain; inconvenience; milery. 

He muft not orly die. 

But thy unlcindnefs fhall the death draw out 
1 o ling’ring fufftrance. Shukefpeart's Me.ifure far Men fire. 
How much education may reconcile young people to pain 
and fuff trance , the examples of Sparta (Lew. Locke on Education. 

1. Patience; moderation. 

He thought t’have flain her in his fierce defpight, 

But hafty heat tempering with jufferance wife. 

He ftaid his hand. Fo’ty item. 

He hath given excellent foffer ante and vigoroufnefs to the 
fufferers, arming them with ftrange courage. Taylor. 

And fhould I touch it nearly, bear it 
With all the fuff' ranee of a tender friend. Otway's Orphan. 
3. Toleration; permiffion; not hindrance. 

In procefs of time, fomewhiles by fffe'ance , and fome- 
whilcs by fpecial leave and favour, they eredled to themfelves 
oratories not in any fumptuous or flately manner. Hooker. 
Moft wretched man 

That to affections does the bridle lend ; 

In their beginning they are weak and wan, 

But foon &i(o\sgJ\jufferancc grow to fearful end. Fairy £)ueen. 
Some villains of my court 

Are in confcnt and Jufferance in this. Shakcfpeare. 

Both gloried to have ’fcap’d the Stygian flood, 

As gods, and by their own recover’d llrength; 

Not by the fuff'tance of fupernal pow’r. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Su'fferer. n.J. [from fuffir.] 

1. One who endures or undergoes pain or inconvenience. 

This evil on the Philiftines is fall’n, 

The fufferers then will fcarce moleft us here, 

From other hands we need not much to fear. Milton. 

And when his love was bounded in a few. 

That were unhappy that they might be true. 

Made you the fav’ritc of his laft fad times. 

That is, a fuff 1 rer in his fubjedls crime. Dryden. 

She returns to me with joy in her face, not from the fight of 
her hufhand, hut from the good luck fhe has had at cards; 
and if fhc has been a lofcr, I am doubly a Jufferer by it: fhe 
comes home out of humour, becaufe fhe has been throwing 
away my eftate. Addifon s Spectator. 

The hiftory of civil wars and rebellions does not make fuch 
deep and lading impreftions, as events of the fame nature in 
which we or our friems have been juffer ers. Addifon. 

2. One who allows; one who permits. 

Suffering, n.f. [from Juffer f] Pain fuftered. 

Rejoice in my fufferings for you. Col. i. 24. 

With what ftrength, what fteadinefs of mind. 

He triumphs in the midft of all his fufferings ? Addifon. 
We may hope the fufferings of innocent people, who have 
lived in that place which was the lcene of rebellion, will fc- 
cure .from the like attempts. Addifon. 

It increafcd the fmart of his prefent fufferings to compare 
them with his former happinefs. Atterbury. 

To SUFFI'CE. v.n. [fiffirc, French; fufficio, Latin.J To be 
enough ; to be fufficient; to be equal to the end or purpofe. 

If thou afk me why, Jufficelh , my rcafons are good, Shak/fp. 
A flrong and fucculent moifture is able, without drawing 
help from the earth, to fuffice the fproutingof the plant. Bac. 
To recount aimighty works 
What words or tongue of feraph can fuffice. 

Or heart of man fuffice to comprehend. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
The indolency we have, Juffiemg for our prefent happinefs, 
we defirc not to venture the change; being content; and that 
is enough. Locke. 

He lived in fuch temperance, as was enough to make the 
longeft life agreeable ; and in fuch a courfe of piety, as fuf- 
ftced to make the moft fudden death fo alfo. Pope. 

To Suffi'ce. v a. 

1. To afford ; to fupply. 

Thou king of horned floods, whofe plenteous urn 
Suffices fatnefs to the fruitful com. 

Shall (hare my morning fong and evening vows. Dryden. 

The pow’r appeas’d, with winds Juffic'd the fail; 

The bellying canvas ftrutted with the gale. Dryden. 

2. To fatisfy. 

Ifrael, let it fuffice you of all your abominations. Eooek. 
Parched corn fhe did eat and was Jifficed, and left. Ruth. 
Let it fuffice thee that thou know’ft us happy. Milton. 

When the herd Juffic'd , did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to the foreft larc. Dryden. 

He our conqueror left us this our ftrength, 

That we may fo fffice his vengeful ire. Milton. 
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Sufficiency, n.f. [ fuffifance , Fr. from fufficient.] 

1. State of being adequate to the end propofed. 

’Tis all mens office to fpcak patience 
'Fo thole that wring under the load of forrow 
Rut no man’s virtue nor fufficicncy 
To be fo moral, when he fhaH endure 
The like himfelf. $b*kt[pta\ 

His fufficicncy is fuch, that he and pbeftows offt-fTes, his pfcm' 
being unexhaufted. fir 

2. Qualification for any purpofe. T ' ' 

I am not fo confident of my own Juffi.iency, as not willing, 
ly to admit the counfcl of others. A 7 n» Char' 

The bifiiop, perhaps an Irifhman, being made "judge ' 
that law, of the fufficicncy of the minifters, may diflike t!,e 
l nglifhman as unworthy. Spenfeds Ireland 

Their penfioner De Wit was a minifter of the ^reatcll au¬ 
thority and fufficicncy ever known in their ftatc. " Term,!- 

3. Competence; enough. ^ u ‘ 

An elegant fufficicncy, content. 

4. Supply equal to want. 

Fhe moft proper fubje£ls of difputc, are queftions not of the 
very higheft importance, nor of the meaneft kind; but rather 
the intermediate queftions between them : and there is a larvc 
fufficicncy of them in the fciences. Watts's Improv. of the Mind, 

5. It is uftd by Temple for that conceit which makes a man think 
himfelf equal to things above him: and is commonly com¬ 
pounded with Jelf. 

Sufficiency is a compound of vanity and ignorance. Temple. 
Suffi CIENT. ad), [fffijdnt, Fr. fufficient , Latin.] 

1. Equal to anyend or purpofe; enough; competent; not deficient. 

Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. Mat. vi. 34. 
Heaven yet retains 

Number fufficient to pofkls her realms. Milton. 

Man is not fufficient of himfelf to his own happinefs. fillet. 

It is fufficient for me, if, by a difeourfe fotnething out of 
the way, f ftiall have given occalion to others to call about 
for new difeoveries. Loch. 

She would ruin mein filks, were not the quantity that goes 
to a large pin-cufhion fufficient to make her a gown and petti¬ 
coat. dddijon. 

Sufficient benefice is what is competent to maintain a man 
and his family, and maintain hofpitalitv ; and likewife to pay 
and fatisfy fuch dues belonging to the bifhop. Ayliffts Parcrgm. 

Seven months are a ffficient time to correct vice in a Ya¬ 
hoo. Swift. 

2 . Qualified for any thing by fortune or otherwife. 

In faying he is a good man, underftand me, that he is fuf 
fi tent. Shakejpeare s Me> chant <fVtruce. 

Sufficiently, adv. [from fufficient.] To a fufficient degree; 
enough. 

If religion did poflefs fincercly and ffficiently the heartsofall 
men, there would need be no other reftraint from evil. Hooker. 
Seem I to tl ee ffficiently poilefs’d 
Of happinefs? Milton. 

All to whom they are propofed, are by his grace fiffcirntly 
moved to attend and alien t to them 3 fufficient ly, butnotirre- 
fiftibly; for if all were irrefiftibly moved, all wou d embrace 
them, and if none were ffficiently moved, none would em¬ 
brace them. R'gtrs's Simons. 

SUFF/SANCE [French.J Excefs; plenty. Obfolcte. 

There him refts in riotous fuffifance 
Ofall his gladfulnefs and kinsjlv joyance. Spenjcr. 

To SU'FFOCATF. v.a. [faffioquer, Fr. fuff010, Latin.] Io 
clioak by exclufion or interception of air. , 

Let gallows gape for dog, let man go.frec, 

And let not hemp his windpipe Jiffcau. Simejftart. 

This chaos, when degree is J'uffocatc , 

Follows the choaking. Sbakejpcart s Troilus a y d SrrJJ *• 
Air but momentally remains in our bodies, °nly tw re 
frigerate the heart, which being once performed, e <•' S 
felf-heatcd acain, it fhould fuffo.ate that part, .it hal e * n 
the fame way it pa (Ted. Bratus Vulgar hrrwru 

A fwelling difeontent is apt to fuffocate and ftmngle 
paflage. Collier of Humtjhif. 

All involv’d in fmoke, thelatent foe 
From every cranny ftffocated falls. The aft 

Suff "'Caption, n f. [Juffoceition, Fr. from fuffecate.] 
of choaking; the ftate of being choaked. „ 

Difeafes of ftoppings ah A juffocations are dangerous. 

White confifts in an equal mixture of all theF 1 ' 1 ! 1 ri^e. 
lours, and black in a f ffication of all the raysol ig' • ^ 

Mufhrooms are belt corre&ed by vinegar; Ionic 

being poifonous, operate by fujfo.alien, in which 1 f oon as 
medy is wine or vinegar and fait, and Qi/t. 

poflible. _ f()C hoik. 

Su'ffoc ative-. adj. [from fffocate.] Having the • , tu . 

From rain, after great trofts in the winter, g a ^ /,>. 
mours, and fuffi.ca ive catarrhs proceed. At a ; ' i, t \ 

Sim RAGAN, n.f. [fuffiragant, Vr.fujfragwtus, h -1 
bifhop confidered as fiibjedt to his metropolitan. aM>ar itor. 
Suffragan oifhops (hall have more than oneriumg ^ arn on. 

g ec jc-: f 


SUG 


- ar chbifhop of Canterbury, infolentiy took upon 

dklar. Sw .old. io to 

o. Latin.] To .ote with, 

“SiaMT'uii'nni.rfall, prevail, unlcfa .hot. w«,= 

N "on coiwruity of fomewhat inherent in nature, 
f Tch foils and fuff agates with it, and dofeth with it. Hale. 
trtFRAr.E. n.f Ilfs: Ft.Latm.J Vote, 

'“"fie confcdmtM^thus far is perfeii, 

confuts. B r 

They would „ y o. abet b, 0 »r 

^The faired'of our ilLnd dare not commit their cauli agamli 
fd'l.'frfrw ofdtofewto moft patnally adote^m. 

Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he faw 
A beardlefs conful made againft the law; 

And join his fffrage to the votes of Rome. Dryden. 

This”very variety of fea and land, hill and dale, is extreme- 
U- asreeable, the ancients and moderns giving their fufjra- 
’ Smoofly herein. f »W, A.nrr»/ tUjUr,. 

& Ladantius and St. Auftin confirm by their fuffrage the ob- 
fervation made by the heathen writers. . Atterbury. 

Suffra'ginous. adj. [ fuffrago, Latin.] Belonging to the 

^'in elephants^th^bought of the forelegs is not diredly back¬ 
ward, but laterally, and fomewhat inward ; but the hough or 
fuff>agin>us flexure behind, rather outward. Brown. 

SUFFUMIGA'TION. n.f {fuffumigation,\i.Juffumsgo, Lat.] 
Operation of fumes raifed by fire. 

If the matter be fo grofs as it yields not to remedies, it may 
be attempted by fuffumigation. Wifemans Surgery. 

Suffu'mige. n.f. [ fuffumigo, Lat.] A medical fume. 

For external means, drying fuffwniges or fmoaks arc pre¬ 
ferred with good fuccefs; they are ufually compofed out of 
frankincenle, myrrh, and pitch. Harvey. 

To SUFFU'SE. v. a. [fufftifus, Latin.] To fpread over with 
fomething expanfible, as With a vapour or a timSlure. 

Sufpicions, and fantaftical furmife. 

And ]edho\sly fuffus'd with jaundice in hes eyes. Drydtn. 
To that recefs. 

When purple light fhall next fffufe the Ikies, 

With me repair. Pope, 

Inftead of love-enliven’d cheeks. 

With flowing rapture bl ight, dark looks fucceed,. 

Suffus'd and glaring with untender fire. Thomfon, 

Suffu sion, n f [ fuffufion, French ; fro mfuffufe.] 

1. The act of overfpreading with any thing. 

2. That which is fuffufed or fpread. 

A drop ferenc hath quench’d their orbs. 

Or dim fuffufion veil’d. Milton. 

The difk of Phoebus, when he climbs on high 
Appears at firft but as a bloodftiot eye ; 

And when his chariot downward draws to bed. 

His ball is with the fame fuffufion red. Dryden. 

To thofe that have the jaundice or like fuffufion of eyes, 
objects appear of that colour. Pay. 

Sug. n.f. [fugo, Latin, to luck.] 

Many have (ticking on them fugs , or trout-lice, which is 
a kind of worm like a clove or pin, with a big head, and 
flicks clofe to him and fucks his moifture. IVa.ton. 

SU'GAR. n.f. [ fuerc , French ; faccharum , Latin.] 

1. The native fait of the fugar- cane, obtained by the expreflion 
and evaporation of its juice. j Quincy. 

All the blood of Zelmane’s body ftirred in her, as wine 
will do when fugar is haftily put into it. Sidney. 

Lumps of fugar lofe themfelves, and twine 
Their fubtile eflcnce with the foul of wine. Crajhaw. 
A grocer in London gave for his rebus a fugar-\oa( (land¬ 
ing upon a flat ftceplc. Peacbam. 

Saceharum candidum fhoots into angular figures, by placing 
a great many (lender flicks a-crols a veflel of liquid fugar. 

Grew s Mufceum. 

If the child muft have /ii^ar-plums when he has a mind, 
rather than be out of humour: why, when he is grown up, 
mull he not be fatisfied too with wine? Locke. 

In a jugnr- baker’s drying room, where the air was heated, 
fifty f ur degrees beyond that of a human body, a fparrow 
died in two minutes Arbuthnot on Air. 

A piece of Ionic geniculated plant, Teeming to be part of 
am »r-i-ane. iVoodward on Fofftls. 

?• Any thing proverbially fweet. 

our fair difeourfe has been as fuga r . 

Making the hard way fweet and deleflable. Shakcfpeare. 
1 A chymical dry chryftallization. 

Sugar of lead, though made of that infipid metal, and four 
fait of vinegar, has in it a f weetnefs furpafting that of com- 
motijhgdr. Boyle. 


S U I 

To Su'gar. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1 To impregnate or feafon with fugar. 
x * t Short thick fobs 

In panting murmurs, fliU’d out of hey breaft, 

That ever-bubbling fpruig, the fugar d neit 
Of her delicious foul, that there does lie, 

Bathing in ftteams of liquid melody. 

Thou would’ft have plung d thyfelf 
In general riot, and never iearn’d 
T'hc iev precepts of refpedl, but followed 
Th efuUr'd game before thee. Shakcfpeare sTimon of Athens. 
Witli devotion’s vifage, 

And piour iffiom wc Sofi S ar o« shaker,. 

The devil himfelf. JC 

His glofing fire his errand daily hud, 

And fpeechcs vvhifper’d in mine ear. M J 

Who calls out threats, no man deceives, 

But flatt’ry ftill in fugar d words betrays, _ . 

And poifon in high tailed meats conveys. Den.am. 

Su'ccary. adj. [from ffgar.] Sweet; tailing of fugar. 

With the fugg’ry fweet thereof allure 
Chafte ladies ears to phantafics impure. tpenjer. 

To SLJ'GGEST. v. a. [ fuggero< fuggeffum, Lzt. fuggerer f r J 

1. To hint; to intimate ; to mfuiuate good or ill ; to tell pu 
vately. 

Are you not afham dr 

What fpirit fuggejh this imagination ? . Shakejpeare . 

I could never have fuftered greater calamities, by denying 
to fign that jufticc my confcience fuggejltd to me. A.. Lauries. 

Thefe Romifh cafuifts fpeak peace to the confi tenccs ot 
men, by [uggejling fomething to them, which fhall iatisty 
their minds" notwithftanding a known, adtual, avowed con¬ 
tinuance of their fins. J ^uth s Sermons 

Some ideas make themfelves way, and are JuggeJtcd to the 
mind by all the ways of fenfation and reflexion. Locke. 

Reflect upon the different ftate of the mind in thinking, 
which thofe inftances of attention, reverie and dreaming natu¬ 
rally enough fuggejl. . Loc '* 

Search for fome thoughts thy own fuggrjting mind. 

And others di&ated by heav’nly pow'r, 

Shall rife fpontancous- P c P e i 

This the feeling heart 

Wou’d naturally fuggejl. Thmfon. 

2. To feduce ; to draw to ill by infinuation. Out of ufe. 

When devils will their blackcft fins put on, 

They do fuggejl at firft with heav’nly fhows. Shakcfpeare. 

Knowing that tender youth is foon fuggeflcd, 

I nightly lodge her in an upper tower. Shakcfpeare. 

3. To inform fecretly. Out of ufe. 

We muft fuggejl the people, in what hatred 
He ftill hath held them, that to’s pow’r he would 
Have made them mules. Shakejpeare's Cortnlanus. 

Suggestion, n.f. i\_fugge/lion, Fr. {com fuggejl.] Private 
hint; intimation ; inlinuation ; fecret notification. 

It allaycth all bafe and earthly cogitations, banifheth and 
driveth away thofe evil fecret juggejlions which our invifible 
enemy is always apt to minifter. Hooker. 

1 met lord Bigot and lord Salifbury, 

And other more going to feek the grave 
Of Arthur, who, they fay, is kill’d to night 
On your fuggefton. Sbake/peare's King John. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded flomach, ever ranking 

Himfelf with princes: one that by fuggejlion 

Tied all the kingdom. Shakejpeare' s Henry VIII, 

The native and untaught juggejlions of inquiiitive children. 

Locke. 

Another way is letting the mind, upon the fuggcjhon of any 
new notion, run after fimilies. Locke. 

To Su'gcilate. v. a. [ Juggillo , Latin.] To beat black and 
blue; to make livid by a bruife. 

The head of the os humeri was bruifed, and remained 
fuggilated long after. IVifcman s Surgery. 

Suicide n f. [fuiddium, Latin.] Sclf-mu:der; the horrid 
crime of deftroying one’s felf. 

Child of defpair, and filicide my name. Savage. 

To be cut off by the fword of injured friendfhip is the moft 
dreadful of all deaths, next to fuicide. Clariffa. 

Sui'llace. n.f. [fouillage , French.J Drain of filth. Obfo¬ 
lcte. 

When they have chofen the plot, and laid out the limits 
of the work, fome Italians dig wells and cilterns, and other 
conveyances for the Juillage of the houfe. Wetter. 

Suing, n.f. [This word feenrs to come from fuer , to fwear, 
French; it is perhaps peculiar to Bacon.] The act of foakirg 
through any thing. 

Note the percolation or fuing of the verjuice through the 
wood ; for verjuice of itfclf would never have pilled through 
the wood. * Bacon. 


25 Q. 


SUIT. 
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each would be improper in any other, 

1. To be fitted to; to become. 

Compute the gains of his ungovern’d zeal, 

III fuits his cloth the praife of railing well. Dryden. 

Her purple habit fits with fuch a grace 
On her fmooth fhouldcrs, and fo fuits her face. Dryden. 
If different feds fhould give us a lift of thofe innate practi¬ 
cal principles, they would fet down only fuch as fuited their 
diltind hypothefes. Lake. 

Raife her notes to that fublime degree, 

Which fuits a fong of piety and thee. Prior. 

3.' To drefs; to clothe. 

Such a Sebaftian was my brother too, 

So ! went he fuited to his watry tomb: 

If fpirits can afl'ume both form and fuit. 

You come to fright us. Sbukefpeare’s Twelfth Ni k ht. 
Be better fuited ; 

Thefe weed' are memories of thofe misfortune?: 

I pr’ythcc put them off to worfer hours. Shakefpeare. 

Hi difrobe me 

Of thefe Ita'iah weeds, and fuit myfelf 

As do’s a Briton pcafant. Shakefpeart’t Cymbe'icc. 



S U,I 

SUIT. n.f [fuite, French ] 

1. A fet; a number of things eorrefpqndent one to the other. 

We, ere the day, two fuits of armour fought. 

Which borne before him, on his fteed he brought. Dryd. 

2. Cloaths made one part to anfwer another. 

What a beard of the general’s cut, and a horrid fuit of the 
camp will do among foaming bottles and ale-wafh’d wits is won- 

derfuK Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

Him all repute 

For his device in handfoming a fuit ; 

To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, cut and plait, 

Uf all the court to have the beft conceit. - Donne. 
His majefty was fupplied with three thoufand/«//; 0 fcloathsi 
with good proportions of fhoes and Buckings. Clarendon. 

3. Confccution; feries; regular order. 

Every five and thirty years the fame kind znA fuite of wea¬ 
thers comes about again; as great froft, great wet, great 
droughts, warm winters, fummers with little heat; and*thcy 
call it the prime Bacon. 

4. Out of Suits. Having no correfpondence. A metaphor, I 
fuppofe, from cards. 

Wear this for me; one out of fuits with fortune, 

That would give more, but that her hand lacks means. Sbak. 

5. [Suite, French.] Retinue; company. Obfolcte. 

Plexirtus’s ill-led life, and worfe gotten honour, fhould have 
tumbled together to deftruCtion, had there not come in Ty- 
deus and Telenor, with fifty in their fuite to his defence. Sidney. 

6. [From T# Sue .] A petition ; an addrefs of entreaty. 

Mine ears againft your fuits are ftrongcr than 
Your gates againft my force. Shakefpeare. 

She gallops o’er a courtier’s nofe ; 

And then dreams be of fmelling out a fuit. Shakefpeare. 

Had I a Juit to Mr. Shallow, 1 would humour his men with 
the imputation of being near their maftcr. Shakefpeare. 

Many fhall make fuit unto thee. J 6 b xi. 19. 

My mind, neither with pride’s itch, nor yet hath been 
Poifon’d with love to fee or to be feen ; 

1 had no fuit there, nor new fuit to fhew: 

Yet went to court. Donne. 

7. Courtfhip. 

He that hath the fteerage of my cour/e. 

Direct my fuit. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

T heir determinations are to return to their home and to 
trouble you with no more fuit , unlefs you may be won by 
fomc other fort than your father’s impofition. Skakejpeart. 
In Sp deafer it feems to fignify purfuit; profccution. 

High amongft all knights haft hung thy fhield. 
Thenceforth the fuit of earthly conqueft fhoone. 

And wafh thy hands from guilt of bloody field.- Spenfer. 
9. [In law.] Suit is fometimes put for the inftancc of a caufe, 
and fometimes for the caufe itfelf deduced in judgment, Ay life. 
All that had any fuits in law came unto them. Sufanna. 
Wars are fuits of appeal to the tribunal of God’s jufticc, 
where there are no fuperiors on earth to determine the caufe. 

Bacon s War with Spain. 
Involve not thyfelf in the fuits and parties of great perfon- 
ages- Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

To Alibech alone refer your fuit. 

And let his fentence finilb your difpute. Dryden. 

John Bull was flattered by the lawyers that his fuit would 
not laft above a year, and that before that time he would be 
in quiet polTdlicm of his bufinefs. Arbuthnot. 

To Suit. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fit; to adapt to f mething clfe. 

Suit the adion to the word, the word to the adion, with 
this fpecial obfervance, that you o’erftep not the modefty of 
nature. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

The matter and manner of their tales, and of their telling, 
are fo fu ted to their different educations and humours, that 

Dryden. 


fylttlt. 
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To Suit. v. n. To agree; to accord. ' 

^ The one intenfe, the other ftill rerriifs;- 
Cannot well fuit with either; but foon prove 
I edious alike. 

The place itfelf was fuiting to his care 

Uncouth and favage as the cruel fair. * n 

Pity does with a nobie nature fuit. 

Conftraini does ill with love and beautv fuit ifl 1 ™' 

This he fays, becaufe it fuits with his hypJthelis h„ r ^ 
it not. /j omens, butp rova 

Give me not an office 

That fuits with me fo ill; thou know’ft my temper her 

^ «*• f"“”><• J K**r«^P|** 

Through all thofe miferics, in both there appeared , l- , 
of noblenefs not fuitable to that affliction. PP 

What he did purpofe, it was the pleafure of God that S^* 
lomon his (on fhould perform, in manner fuitable to their nr 
lent and ancient ftatc. ‘V. r P rc * 

To folcmn ads of royalty and juftice, their fuitab'fn' 
naments arc a beauty; are they only in religion a ftain ? fZt 
It is very fuitable to the principles of the Roman cjffi 
for why fhould not their fciencc as well as fervice bn in ’ 
unknown tongue ? n an 

As the bleffings of God upon his honeft induftry had been 
great, fo he was not without intentions of making fuitath ~ 
turns in ads of charity. ^ Alterbu*’ 

Fxprefflon is the drefs of thought, and ftill " ^ 
Appears more decent, as more fuitable ; 

A vile conceit in pompous words express'd, 

Is like a clown in regal purple drefs’d. p^ 

Suitableness .n.f. [from fuitable.'] I itnefs; agreeablentfi. 
In words and ftylcs, fuitab'.enef makes them acceptable and 
effective. GlanviUe 

With ordinary minds, it is the fuitab'enefs, not the evi¬ 
dence of a truth that makes it to be yielded to; and it is 
feldom that any thing practically convinces a man that does 
not pleafe him firft. South's Sermons. 

He creates thofe fympathies and fuitableneffes of nature that 
are the foundation of all true fricndfhip, and by his providence 
brings peifons fo affeded together. South's Sermon:. 

Conlidcr the laws thcmfelves, and their fu tablenefs or uu- 
fuitablenefs to thofe to whom they are given. Tiihtfon. 
Sui'tably. adv. [Bom fuitable.] Agreeably; according to. 
Whofoever fpeaks upon a certain occalion may take any 
text fuitable thereto; and ought to fpeak fuitably to that text. 

South’s Sermons. 

Some rank deity, whofc filthy face 
We fuitably o’er ftinking (tables place. Dryden; 

Suit Covenant. [In law ] Is where the anceftor of one man 
has covenanted with the anceftor of another to fue at his court. 

Hailey. 

Suit Court. [In law.] Is the court in which tenants owe at¬ 
tendance to their lord. Bailey. 

Suit Semite. [In law.] Attendance which tenants owe to the 
court of their lord. Bailey. 

Sui'ter. 1 f r( ,. . 

SUI'TOR. }*’/ C fr0 “/»*■] 

1. One that fues ; a petitioner; a Applicant. ’ 

As humility is in /uiters a decent virtue, fo the teflification 
thereof, by fuch effedual acknowledgments, not only argueih 
a found apprehenfion of his fupereminent glory and majefty 
before whom we ftand, but putteth alfo into his hands a kind 
of pledge or bond for fecurity againft our unthankfulnefs. Hook. 
She hath been a fuitor to me for her brother. 

Cut off by courfe of juftice. Shakef. MeaJ. for Meajurt. 

My piteous foul began the wretchednefs 
Of fuit or s at court to mourn, Donne. 

Not only bind thine own hands, but bind the hand 0 f fuit- 
ors alfo from offering. hocon. 

Yet their port 

Not of mean fuitors ; nor important lefs 

Seem’d their petition, than when the ancient pair, 

Deucalion and chafte Pyrrha, to reftore 

The race of mankind drown’d, before the (brine 

Of Themis ftood devout. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

I challenge nothing; 

But I’m an humble fuitor for thefe prifoners. 

My lord, I come an humble uitor to you. 

2. A woer; one who courts a miftrefs. 

1 would I could find in my hcjrt that I had not a hard heart, 
for truly I love none. 

-A dear happinefs to women ! they would clfe have been 

troubled with a pernicious fuitor. bhakefpeare. 

He palled a year at Goodby under the cour.fels of Bis mo* 
ther, and then became a fuitor at London 10 fir Roger Afl )!on 
daughter. I'Dotton’s Life of the Duke of auckusgbetn. 

By many fuitors fought, fhe mocks their pains, 

And ftill her vow’d virginity maintains. Hry 

He drew his feat, familiar, to her fide, .» 

Far from the fuitor train, a brutal crowd. Pope e h 'll \ 

J S0 jTrE s -'' 


Denham- 

Roue- 


Sui'tress. 


Rowe, 


Dryden. 

Pope. 
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n.f [from ftiter .] A female fupplicatlt. 

’Twerc pity 

That could refufc a boon to fuch zfuitrefs ; 

Y’have got a noble friend to be your advocate. 

SiAcated. adj. [fulcus, Latin.] Furrowed. 

Ail are much chopped and Julcated by their having lain ex- 
pofedon the top of the clay to the weather, and to the ero- 
fion of the vitriolick matter mixed amongft the clay. 

110 Woodward. 

Suil.n f A plough. Ainfworth. 

SU'LLEN. adj. [Of this word the etymology is obfcure.J 
, Gloomily angry; fluggifhly difeontented. 

Wiimot continued ftill Julten and perverfe, and every day 
grew more infolent. Clarendon. 

A man in a jail is fullen and out of humour at his firft com¬ 
ing in. J L'EJbange. 

Forc’d by my pride, I my concern fupprefs’d ; 

Pretended drowfinefs, and wifti of reft; 

And fullen I forfook th’ imperfed feaft. Prior 

If we fit down fullen and inactive, in expectation that God 
fhould do all, we ftiaft find ourfelvcs mifcrably deceived. Rog. 

2. Mifchievous; malignant. 

Such fullen planets at my birth d,d fhine. 

They threaten every fortune mixt with mine. Dryden. 

The fullen fiend her founding wings difplay’d. 

Unwilling left the night, and fought the nether {hade. Dryd. 

3. Intractable; obftinate. 

Things are as fullen as we arc, and will be what they arc, 
whatever we think of them. TUlotfon s Sermons. 

4. Gloomy; dark; cloudy; difmal. 

Why arc thine eyes fixe to the fullen earth. 

Gazing at that which feems to dim thy fight ? Sbak. H.V I. 

Night with her fullen wings to double fhade. 

The depart fowls in their clay nefts were couch’d. 

And now wild beafts came forth the woods to roam. Milt. 

A glimpfe of moon-fhinc, ftreak’d with red; 

A fhuffled, fullen, and uncertain light, 

That dances through the clouds, and (huts again. 

No cheerful breeze this fullen region knows; 

The dreaded Eaft is all the wind that blows. 

5. Heavy; dull; forrowful. 

Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 

And fullen prefage of your own decay. Shakef. K. John. 
Sv'llenly . adv. [from fullen.] Gloomily; malignantlyin- 
tradably. 

To fay they arc framed without the afliftance of fome prin¬ 
ciple that has wifdom in it, and that they come to pafs from 
chance, is fullenly to aftert a thing becaufe we will aflert it. 

More's Antidote againjl Atheifm, 
He in chains demanded more 
Than he impos’d in victory before: 

He fullenly reply’d, he could not make 
T heie offers now. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

The gen’ral mends his weary pace. 

And fullenly to his revenge he fails ; 

So glides fome trodden ferpent on the grafs, 

^ And long behind his wounded volume trails. Diydeou 

Su llenness. n.f [from fullen.] Gloominefs; morofenefsj 
fluggifh anger; malignity ; intractability. 

Speech being as rare as precious, her filence without fullen - 
nefs, her modefty without affectation, and her fhamelaftnefs 
without ignorance. Sidney. 

I'o fit my ful.ennefs. 

He to another key his ftile doth drefs. Donne. 

In thofe vernal feafons, when the air is calm and plcafant* 
it were an injury and ju lcnnejs againft nature not to go out. 
and fee her riches. Milton 

Quit not the world out of any hypocrify , fullennefs, or 

luperuitron, but out of a fincere love of true knowledge and 
virtue. f 

With thefe comforts about me, and fullennefs enough to ufe 
o remedy, monficur Zuliclicm came to fee nte. Temtle 

H Morale temper, gloomt 

nefs of min d. A burlefque word. B 

c , them die that age, and fu/lens have 

“U Image, n. f. [from fully. \ 
foul nefs. J /J 

wbat e ?t‘bl e fomC r f flitulion to neighbour for 

M u^„“h1'Sb “• •' i, 

p i _ *, of the'fonpue 

Catummate ftoutly; for though wc wipe away with nfver 

iTt^iS 8 dvown ac us * thcre wU1 be * cft { °™f*i- 

To Hi ntu&kjm 

And ftatues Julfd yet with facrileg.au, (moke. Rfcommon 

A-nd m C CaJ ’ Wh ° fe ° VC , had ;l11 your reign, . 

And made you emprefs of the world in vain. b Dryden 

■ Eharaw' n "t > n a - r - wec P their deftin'd race, ^ 

• a • & ^.with ill omens, fully d with difgracc. 


S/mkefpeare. 
Pollution; filth; {lain of dirt; 
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Let there be no fpots to fully the brightnefs of this foleiil* 

Atterlury’s S-.rmor.S. 

Ye walkers too, that youthful colours wear, 

Thr ecfellying trades avoid with equal care; 

The little chimncy-fweeper fkulks along. 

And marks with footy llains the heedlcls throng. 

Su'lly. H-f. [from the verb.] Soil; tarnifti; fpot. 

You laying thefe light fullies on my Con, 

As ’twere a thing a little foil’d i’ th’ working. 

A noble and triumphant merit breaks through little fpots and 
fillies in his reputation. Addifon’s Spectator. 

SU'LPHUR. n.f. [Latin.] Brimftonc. 

In his Womb was hid rtutallick ore. 

The Work of fulphur. Milton. 

Sulphur is produced by Incorporating an oily or bituminous 
matter with the foffil and fait. Jf'oedward. 

Thence nitre, fulphur , and the fiery fteam 
Of fat bitumen. Thonfon. 

SULPHU'REOUS. ladj. [filphurtus, Latin.] Made of brim- 
J ftone; having the qualities of briraftohe; 
ilphur. 


Gay, 


Shaktfln 


SU'LPHUROUS. 


_ , Jtone; having the qu 

containing fulphur; impregnated with fu 
My hour is almoft come, 

When I to fulphur ous and tormenting flames 
Muft render up myfelf. Suaiefp. Hamlet. 

Dart and javelin, ftones fulphur ous fire. Milton. 

Is not the ftrength and vigour of the aClion between light 
an A fulphurtous bodies, obferved above, one rcafon why Jul- 
phureous bodies take fire more readily, and burn more vehe¬ 
mently than other bodies do? Newton’s Opt. 

The fury heard, while onCocytus’ brink. 

Her fnakes unty'd fulphureous waters drink. Pope. 

No fulphureous glooms 

Swell’d in the fky, and fern the lightning forth. 7 hsmfon. 

Sulphu'reousness. n.f. [from fulphureous.] The ftate of 
being fulphureous. 

Su’lphurwort. n.f. The fame with Hogsfenel. 
Su'lphury. adj. [from fulphur.] Partaking of fulphur. 

SU'Ll AN. n. f. [Arabick.] The Turkifli emperour. 

By this feimitar. 

That won three fields of Jultan Solyman. Shakefpeare. 
Su'ltana. ) n.f. [from Jultan.] '{'he queert of an Eaftern 
SuTtaness. j emperour. 

Turn the fu/tana’s chambermaid. CleavcIanJ. 

Lay the tow’ring Jultanefs afide. Irene. 

SuTtanry. n.f [fro mfultan.] An Eaftern empire. 

I affirm the fame of the Jultanry of the Mamalukes, where 
flaves, bought for money, and of unknown defeent, reigned 
over families of freemen. Bacon. 

Sultriness, n.f. [from fultry.] The ftate of being fultry: 
clofe and cloudy heat. 1 

SU'LTRY. adj. [This is imagined by Skinner to be corrupted 
from fu'phury, or fwcltry.] Hot without ventilation; hot 
and clofe; hot and cloudy. 

It is very fultry and hot. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

1 he fultry breath 

Of tainted air had cloy’d the jaws of death. Sandjs. 

Such as born beneath the burning (k y, 

And fultry fun betwixt the tropicks lie! Dryden’'s sEn. 

Our foe advances on us, 

And envies us even Lybia’s fulvy defarts. Addifon’s Cato. 

1 hen would fultry heats and a burning air have fcorched 
and chapped the earth, and galled the animal tribes in houfes 
or dens. q. 

SUM. n.f. [fumma, Latin ; femme, French.] 
i.l he whole of any thing; many particulars aggregated to a total. 
VV e may as well conclude fo of every (enterfee, as of the 
whole fum and body thereof. Hooker 

How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God ! how great 
is they™ of them. p, cxxxix S ” 

. Almighty Father, where he fits ‘ 

Shrin’d in his fanduary of heav’n fecure, 

Confulting on they™ of thin-js, forefeen 
I his tumult, and permitted all, advis’d. 

Such and no lefs is he, on whom depends 
1 he fum of things. 

Weighing the fum ot things with wifeforecaft. 

Solicitous of pub lick good. pr-r^ 

2. Quantity of money. ‘ 

I did fend to you 

For certain/™, 0 f gold, which you deny’d me. Shakefp. 

Bntain, once defpis’d, can raife 
As arr.ple/™i as Rome in C*far’s days. r /t r iu,U~ * 

3. [Somme, hr.] Compendium ; abridgment'; the who£ llhlal 

his, m t-ffeef, is the fum and fubftancc of rh,f . • . , 

bring by way of oppofitlon againi hofc Y 

have common with the churchV Rome ^ Wh ^ i WC 

I hey repleni/hed the hearts of the neareft unto th °° ^ 
words o( memorable cotifdation ftrcn«hen ? W ” h 

Air. ^ 

Hooker . 

Th 
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SUM 

Tliis having learn’d, thou haft attain’d the fum 
Of wifdom. " Milton. 

In fum, no man can have a greater veneration for Chaucer 
than myfelf. Dryden. 

Thy fum of duty let two words contain ; 

Be humble, and be juft. Prior. 

In/aw, thcGofpel, confidered as a law, prescribes every 
virtue to our conduft, and forbids every fin. Rogers. 

4. The amount ; the refult of reafoning or computation. 

I appeal to the readers, whether the Jum of what 1 have faid 
be not this. TillotJon. 

5. Height; completion. 

Thus I have told thee all my ftate, and brought 
My ftory to the J'um of earthly blifs, 

Which I enjoy. Milt. Paradife Loft. 

In faying ay or no, the very fafety of our country, and the 
fum of our well-being, lies. L'Ejlrange. 

To Sum. v.a. [f.mmer, French; from the noun.] 

1. To compute; to collcft particulars into a total; to caft up. 

It has up emphatical. 

You caft th’ event of war. 

And fumnid th’ account of chance. Shak. Henry 1 V. 

The high prieft may fum the filver brought in. 2 Kings xxii. 

In ficknefs time will feem longer without a elock than with 
it; for the mind doth value every moment, and then the hour 
doth rather fum up the moments than divide the day. Bacon. 

He that would reckon up all the accidents preferments de¬ 
pend upon, may as well undertake to count the fands, or fum 
up infinity. South. 

2. To comprifc; to comprehend; to colled! into a narrow 
compafs. 

So lovely fair! 

That what fecm’d fair in all the world, feem’d now 
Mean, or in her fumm’d up, in her contain’d. Milton. 
To conclude, by fumming up what I would fay concerning 
what I have, and what I have not been, in the following pa¬ 
per I fhall not deny that I pretended not to write an accurate 
treatife of colours, but an occafional eflay. Boyle. 

Go to the ant, thou fluggard, in few words fums up the 
moral of this fable. L’Ejlrange. 

This Atlas muft our finking ftate uphold; 

In council cool, but in performance bold : 

He fums their virtues in himfelf alone. 

And adds the greateft, of a loyal fon. Dryderis Aurengx. 

A fine evidence fumnid up among you! JJryder,. 

4. [In falconry.] To have feathers full grown. 

With profperous wing full fumnid. Milton. 

Su'mach-TREE. n. f. [ fumach, French.] 

The flower confifts of five leaves in a circular order, in form 
of a rofe; from whofe flower-cup rifes the pointal, which after¬ 
ward becomes a veflel, containing one feed : the flowers grow 
in bunches, and the leaves either winged or have three lobes. 
The flowers are ufed in dying, and the branches for tanning, 
in America. Miller. 

Su'mless. adj. [from fum.] Not to be computed. 

Make his chronicle as rich with prize. 

As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 

With funken wreck and fumlefs treafuries. Shak Hen. V. 
A fumlefs journey of incorporeal fpeed. Milton. 

Above, beneath, around the palace fhines. 

The fumlefs treafure of exhaufled mines. Pope. 

Su'mmarily. adv. [hom fummary.] Briefly ; the fhorteft way. 
The decalogue of Mofes declareth fummarily thofe things 
which we ought to do; the prayer of our Lord, whatfoever 
we fhould requeft or defire. Hooker. 

While we labour for thefe demonftrations out of Scripture, 
and do fummarily declare the things which many ways have 
been fpoken, be contented quietly to hear, and do not think 
my fpeech tedious. . Hooker. 

"When the parties proceed fummarily, and they chufe the 
ordinary way of proceeding, the caufe is made plenary. Ayl. 
Su'mmary. adj.\fommaire, French; from Jum.] Short; brief; 
compendious. 

The judge 

Direfted them to mind their brief. 

Nor fpend their time to fhew their reading. 

She'd have a fummary proceeding. . Swift. 

Su'mmary. n.f '[from the adj.] Compendium; abridgment. 
We are enforc’d from our moft quiet fphere 
By the rough torrent of occafion ; 

And have the fummary of all our griefs. 

When time fhall ferve, to fhew in articles. Shakef H. IV. 
In that comprehenfive fummary of our duty to God, there :s 
no exprefs mention thereof. Rogers. 

SU'MMER. n.f. [j-umep, Saxon; fomer, Dutch.] _ 

1. The feafon in which the fun arrives at the hither folftice. 
Sometimes hath the brighteft day a cloud; 

And, after Summer, evermore fucceeds 

The barren Winter with his nipping cold. Shakef. II. V I. 

Can't fuch things be, 

And overcome us like a Summer’s cloud, 

Without our fpccial wonder? Shakcfp. Meultth 

l 


y*dg. iij. 20i ' 
Milton. 
Summer fcj, 
.Mot. timer, 
.'klootkar. 


Pope. 


•oner. 
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Two hundred loaves of bread, and an hundred bunches of 
raifins, an>J an hundred of Summer fruits. Sq™ 

He was fitting in a Summer parlour. 

In all the liveties deck’d of Summer’s pride. 

They marl and fow it with wheat, giving ft 
lowing firft, and next year fow it with pealc. 

Dry weather is beft for moft Summer corn. 

The dazzling roofs, 

Rcfplcndent as the blaze of Summer noon. 

Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. 

Child of the fun. 

See fultry Summer comes. Thomfon’s Sum.-n 

Z. [Traits Jummana.] The principal beam of a floor. 

Oak, and the like true hearty timber, may be better trulfcj 
in crofs and tranfvcrle works for Jammers, or girders, or bind¬ 
ing beams. ' 

1 hen enter d fin, and with that fycamore, 

Whole leaves firft fhelter'd man from drought and dew 
Woiking and winding (lily evermore, 

The inward w'alls and fummers cleft and tore; 

But grace fhor’d thele, and cut that as it grew. Hertfrt. 
To Su'mmer. v. n. [from the noun.] To pals the Summer. 
The fowls (hall junumr upon them, and all the beaib (hall 
winter upon them. lj\ xvtii. 6. 

To Su'mmer. v.a. To keep warm. 

Maids well fummer’d , and warm kept, are like flies at Bar- 
tholomew-tide, blind, though they have their eyes. ShaUitt. 
Su'mmerhouse. n.f. [from Summer and houfe. ] A11 apart¬ 
ment in a garden ufed in the Summer. 

I’d rather live 

With cheefe and garlick, in a windmill, far. 

Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me. 

In any fummerhouje in Chriftendom. Shakef. Henry IV. 

With here a fountain, never to be play’d, 

And there a fummerhouje, that knows nofhade. Pope. 
There is fo much virtue in eight volumes of Spectators, (uch 
a reverence of things facred, fo many valuable remarks for 
our conduft in life, that they are not improper to lie in par¬ 
lours or fummerhoufes, to entertain our thoughts in any mo¬ 
ments of leifure. Watts. 

Su'mmersault. 7 n.f. [ foubrefault, French. Stmerfet is a 
.Su'm.merset. J corruption.] A high leap in which the 
heels are thrown over the head. 

Some do the fummerfault , 

And o’er the bar like tumblers vault. Huddras. 

Frogs are obferved to ufe divers jummerfaults. Walton. 

The treafurer cuts a caper on the ftrait rope: I have feen 
him do the jummerfet upon a trencher fixed on the rope, which 
is no thicker than a common packthread. Gulliver s Trend;. 
Su'mmit. n.f [fummitas, Lat.J The top ; the utmoil height. 
Have 1 fall’n or no ? 

--From the dread fummit of this chalky bourn ! 

Look up a-height, the (hriJl-gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shakef. King Liar. 

Etna’s heat, that makes the fummit glow, f 

Enriches all the vales below. W'jt. 

To SU'MMON. v. a. [ fummoneo , Latin.] 

1. To call with authority ; to admoniih to appear; to cite. 

Catefby, found lord Haftings, , 

And fummon him to-morrow to the Tower. Sbak. R- H • 
The courfc of method Jummoncth me to difcourle of the in¬ 
habitants. Carews Survey of Cornied 

The tirfan is aflifted by the governour of the city, w icrc 
the fcaft is celebrated, and all the perfons of both fexes 
Jummoned to attend. . . 1 , 

Rely on what thou haft of virtue, fummon all. A ■ 

Nor trumpets fummon him to war. 

Nor drums difturb his morning fleep. 

Love, duty, fafety, fummon us away; ^ 

'Tis nature’s voice, and nature we obey. . 1 

2. To excite; to call up; to raife. With up emphatical. 

When the blaft of war blows in our ears, 

Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood. Shake). : 7 

Su'mmone a. n.J’. [from fummon.] One who cites, one 

fummons. 

Clofe pent-up guilts 

Rive your concealing continents, and a(k . 

Thefe dreadful fummoners grace. Shaktjp • 1 

Su'mmon' s. n.f [from the verb.] A call of authori, > 
nition to appear ; citation. 

What are you ? 

Your name, your quality, and why you an I wet ,^ r 

This prefent fummons ? * , ^ n . r don: hut 

He fent to fummon the feditious, and to o I piepc- 
neither fummons nor pardon was any thing regard 
The fons of light 

Hafted, reforting to ilie fummons high, , r „J',fe UP- 

And took their feats. Mdm s 

Strike your fails at fummons, or prepare py : jie* 

To prove the laft extremities of war. A hot 1 * 

Su'mpter, n f [fommier, French; jomare, ta ian.j 

that carries the cloatbs or furniture. Return 
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Return with her! 

Peih.idc me rather to be a (lave and fumpter 

To this deteffed groom. Shakcfp. lung Lc..>. 

W ith full force his deadly bow he bent. 

And feather’d fates among the mules and Jvmptcrs lent Dry. 
Two fumpter mules, bred of large Flanders mares. 

Mortirn rs Hufbandry. 

SUMPTION, n.f [from fumptus, Latin ] The aft of talcing. 
The fumption of the myfteries does all in a capable fub- 

ieft. ... • Tuy! ° r ' 

Sumptuary, adj. [ fumptuarius, Latin.] Relating to ex¬ 
pence; regulating the coft of life. 

To remove that material caufe of fedition, which is want 
and poverty in the cflate, ferveth the opening and well 
balancing of trade, the banifliing of idlenefs, the reprefling of 
waftc and excels by Juwptuary laws. ^ Bacon. 

Sumptuo'sity. n.f. [from Jumptuous.] Expenfivenefs ; coft- 

Hc added ftmptuofity, invented jewels of gold and ftone, and 
fonic engines for the war. Raleigh. 

SUMPTUOUS, adj. f fumptuofus, from Jump, tut, Lat.J Colt- 
)y; expenfive; fplendid. 

' We fee how moft Chriftians ftood then affefted, how joy¬ 
ful they were to behold the fumptucus ftatelincfs of houfes 
built unto Goa’s glory. Hook, r. 

We are too magnificent and fumptucus in our tables and 
attendance. F. Atterbury. 

Sumptuously, adv. [from fumptucus.] Expenfivcly ; with 
great coft. 

This monument five hundred years hath ftood, 

Which I have fu r.ptuoujly re-edified Shak Titus Andronicus. 
Ethelwoid, bilhopof Winchcllcr, in a famine, fold all the 
rich veflel- and ornaments of the church, to relieve the poor 
with bread ; and faid, there was no reafon that the dead tem¬ 
ple* of God fhould be fumptutufiy furniftied, and the living 
temples fufter penury. Bacon's Apophthegons. 

A good employment will make you live tolerably in Lon- 

. don, or fumptuoujly here. Swift. 

Su'vip ruou ness, n.f [from fumptucus. ] Expenfivenefs; 
coftlincfs. 

I will not fall out with thofe that can reconcile fumptuouf- 
otefs and charity. Boyle. 

SUN. n.f 'fnntr, Gothick ; j-unna, j-unne, Saxon ; fon, Dut.] 

1. The luminary that makes the day. 

Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn, 

Nor ftorms do turn ? 

Bid her fteal into the pleached bow’r. 

Where honcyfuckles, ripen’d by the fun. 

Forbid the fun to enter. Shakefp.eare. 

Though there be but one fun exifting in the world, yet the 
idea of it being abftraftcd, fo that more fubftanccs might each 
agree in it, it is as much a fort as if there were as many tens 
as there are liars. Locke. 

2. A funny place ; a place eminently warmed by the fun. 

'I his place has choice of Jun and (hade. Milton . 

3. Any thing eminently fplendid. 

I will never confent to put out the fun of fovereignty to 
pofterity, and all fucceeding kings. King Charles. 

4. Under the Sun. In this world. A proverbial expreflion. 

There is no new thing under the fun. Eccl. i. q. 

To Sun. v. a. [from the noun. ] To infolate; to expofe to the 
fun ; to warm in the fun. 

The cry to (hady delve him brought at laft. 

Where Mammon card did fun his treasury. Fairy Queen. 

What aim’ll thou at? delicious fare; ^ 

And then to fun thylelf in open air. Dryderis Pcrf. 

beam. n.f. [fun and beam.] Ray of the fun. 

The Roman eagle, wing’d 
From the fpungy South to this part of the Weft, 

Y anifh’d in the junbeams. shakef. Cymbcline. 

Gliding through the ev’n 

On a funbeam. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

I here was a God, a being diftmft from this vffible world • 
and this was a truth wrote with * funbeam, legible to all man¬ 
kind, and received by univerfal confent. Scu h 

Su'nbk a r pan. aelj. [fun and beat.] Shone on by the fun 
Its length runs level with th’ Atlantic main, 

And wearies fruitful Nilus to convey 

His funbeat waters by fo long a way. Dryden’s 7 uv 

V,“ 8 sr •* ' ***££%% 

Gathering up himfelf out of the mire, 

'y ith his uneven wings did fiercely fall 
Upon his funbright (hield. 

Now would I have thee to mv tutor: 

How and which way I may bdlow myfelf, 
o be regarded in her funbright eye. " 9A 

High in the mid ft, exalted as a God, Shah ^ 

I h apoftatc in his Junbright chariot fat, 

•Idol of majefty divine! inclos’d 
V ith flaming chcrubims, and golden (hields. Miltons 
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SunbO'rning. n.f [ fur. and burning.] The effeft of the fun 
upon the face. 

If thou can’d love a fellow of this temper, Kate, whofe 
face is not worth funbremmg, let thine eye be thy cook. Shakef 
The heat of the fun may darken the colour of the (kin, 
which we call funbuming. Beyle. 

Su'nburnt. participial adj. [fen and burnt.] Tanned; dis¬ 
coloured by the fun. 

Where fuch radiant lights have (hone, > 

No wonder if her checks be grown > 

Sunburnt with luftre of her own. Clcaveland. 3 

Sunburnt and fwarthy though (lie be, 

She’ll fire for Winter-nights provide. Dryderr. 

H >w many nations of the fur,burnt foil 
Does Niger blefs? how many drink the.Nile? Black more. 

One of them, older and more Junburnt than the reft, told 
him he had a widow in his line of life. Addi on. 

Su'nclad. part. adj. [fun and dad.] Clothed in radiance; 
bright. 

Su'nday. n.f. [fun and day.] The day anciently dedicated to 
the fun ; the firft day of the week; theChrillian fabhath. 

If thou wilt needs thruft thy neck into a yoke, wear the 
print of it, and figh away Sundays. Shahfpcarc. 

An’ (he were not kin to me, (he would be as fair on Friday 
as Helen is on Sunday. ShakeJ'p. Try • and Crcjftda. 

At prime they enter’d on the Sunday morn ; 

Rich tap’ftry fpread the ftreets. Drydcn. 

ToSu'nder. v.a. [j-ynbpian, Saxon.] To part; to feparate; 
to divide. 

Vexation almoft flops my breath, 

That fundred friends greet in the hour of death. 

It is fundred from the main land by a fandy plain. 

She thatfliould all parts to reunion bow. 

She that had all magnetick force alone, 

'To draw and fallen fundred parts in one. 

A fundred clock is piecemeal laid, 

Not to be loft, but by the maker’s hand 
Repolifh’d, without error then to (land. 

When both the chiefs are finder a from the fight. 

Then to the lawful king reftore his right. Dryden’s Virgil. 

T'h’ enormous weight was caft. 

Which Grantor’s body funder’d at the waift. Drydcn. 

Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion’s angry brood. 

Whom heav’n endu’d with principles of blood. 

He wifely fundred from the reft, to yell 

In forefts. Drydcn. 

Bring me lightning, give me thunder; 

—Jove may kill, but ne’er (hall funder. Granville. 

Su'nder. n.f. [j-unbep, Saxon.] Two; two parts. 

He breaketh the bow, and cuttcth the fpcar in funder. Pf. 

Su'ndew. n.f An herb. Ainfworth. 

SundFal. n.f [dial and fen.] A marked plate on which the 
fliadow points the hour. 

All your graces no more you (hall have, 

T han a fendial in a grave. Donne. 

T he body, though it really moves, yet not changing per¬ 
ceivable dillance, feems to (land dill; as is evident in the 
fliadows of fundi a Is. Locke. 

Sundry, adj. [ yunbeji, Saxon.] Several; more than 
one. 

That law, which, as it is laid up in the bofom of God, we 
call eternal, receivcth, according unto the different kind of 
things which are fubjeft unto it, different and fun <r\ kinds of 
f ' Hooter. 

°‘ onc na ft°n was it peopled, but of fundry people of 
different manners. Spenfer. 

He caufed him to be arrefted upon complaint of jundry 
grievous oppreflions. Davies. 

How can (lie fcveral bodies know, 

If in herfeif a body’s form (he bear? 

How can a mirrour fun dry faces (how, 

If from all (bapes and forms it be net clear? Davies: 

r . V< \ 5 om P oJc d fund/) collects, as the Adventual, Quadra- 
gefimal, Pafchal or Pentecoftal. Sanderfon. 

Sundry foes the rural realm furround. Dryden. 

Sundry in all manual arts are as wonderful. Locke. 

Su nflower. n.f [coronafoils, Latin j A plant. 

1 he characters are: it hath a fquamous cup; the flowers 
are radiated like the great (larwort; the embryoes of the feeds 
are difting U i(h e d by little imbricated leaves in the di(k; the 
top of the ovary is crowned with two fmall leaves; the feeds 
are pufhed out from the bottom of the flower, leaving a va¬ 
cuity which appears very like a honeycomb. Mi,Ur ° 

Su nflower. Little, n.f. [helianthcmum, Latin.] A plant. 

rJfll Char f 3re 1 A he flower - cu P confifts of three leaves ; 

arlv r/’ , m °c Part ,’ ° f five ,eaves ’ pUccd orbicu¬ 

larly, and expanded in form of a rofe; the pointal of the flower 

JhreT^ll 3 E °S frU ‘k Wh ‘ ch divides int ° three parts, having 
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Sung. The preterite and participle pafiivfc of fing. 

A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 
lie whirl’d it round, it fung acrofs the main. 

From joining ftoncs the city fprung, 

While to his harp divine Amphion fung. 

Sunk. The preterite and participle paffive of fink. 

Wc have large caves: the deepeft ire funk fix hundred 
fathom, and fome digged and made under great hills. Bacon. 
Thus we adt and thus we are, 

Or tofs’d by hope or funk by care. Prior. 

Sunk in Thaleftris’ arms the nymph he found. Pope. 
His fpirit quite funk with thofe reflections that foHtude and 
difappointments bring, he is utterly undiftinguilhed and for¬ 
gotten. Swift. 

Sy'NLESS. adj. [from fun] Wanting fun; wanting warmth. 

He thrice happy on the Junlefis fide. 

Beneath the whole collected (hade reclines. Thamfen. 

Su'nlike. adj. [ft>t aird like.] Refembling the fun. 

The quantity of light in this bright luminary, and in the 
funlike fixt ftars, muft be continually decreafing. 

Su'NNY. adj. [from fun] 

1. Refembling the fun ; bright. 

She faw Duefla funny bright. 

Adorn’d with gold and jewels Ihining clear. 

The eldeft, that Fidelia hight. 

Like funny beams threw from her cryftal face. 

My decay’d fair 

A funny look of his would foon repair. 

The chemift feeds 

Perpetual flames, whofe unrefifted force 
O’er fand and allies and the ftubborn flint 
Prevailing, turns into a fufile fea, 

That in his furnace bubbles funny red. 

2 . Expofed to the fun ; bright with the fun. 

About me round I faw 
Hill, dale, and fhady woods, and funny plains. 

And liquid lapfc of murm’ring ftreams. Milton's Par. Lof. 

Him walking on a funny hill he found, 

Back’d on the North and Weft by a thick wood. 

The filmy goflamer now flits no more, 

Nor halcyons balk on the fhort funny fhore. 

But what avail her unexhaufted ftorcs. 

Her blooming mountains and her funny fhores. 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart. 

The fmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 

While proud oppreflion in her vallies reigns. 

And tyranny ufurps her happy plains ? 

3. Coloured by the fun. 

Her funny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. 

^u'nrise. 1 n.f. [fun and rifng.\ Morning; 

SvN rising. ) anceof the fun. 

Send out a purfuivant 

To Stanley’s regiment; bid him bring his power 
Before funrifng. Shakefp. Richard III. 

In thofe days the giants of Libanus mattered all nations, 
from tlie funrifng to the funfet. Raleigh’s Hif. of the I For Id, 
They intend to prevent the funrifng. Walton's Angler. 
We now believe the Copernican fyflem; yet, upon ordi¬ 
nary occafions, we Ihall (till ufe the popular terms of funrife 
and funfet. . Bentley. 

Su'nset. n.f. [ fun and fet.] Clofc of the day; evening. 
When the fun fets the air doth drizzle dew; 

But for the funfit of my brother's fon 
Jt rains downright. Slakefpeare. 

The ftaro arc of greater ufe than for men to gaze on after 
funfet. Raleigh. 

At funfet to their Ihip they make return, 

And i'nore fecure on deck ’till rofy morn. Dryden. 

He obfervan.t of the parting ray, 

Eyes the calm funfet of thy various day 
Through fortune’s cloud. Pope. 

ii/stfHINE. n.f [fun and fine.] AClion of the fun; place 
where the heat and luftre of the fun arc powerful. 

That man that fits within a monarch’s heart. 

And ripens if» the funfhint of his favour, 

Would lie ah ufe the count’nance of the king, 

Alack, what mifehiefs might be fet abroach. 

In fhadow of fuch greatnefs ? Shakefp. Henry I v . 

He had been many years in that funjhine , when a new comet 
appeared in court. C n ''‘ 

Sight no obftacle found here, nor ftiadc. 

But all funji //.’<■, as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th’ equator. 

I that in his abfence 
Blaz’d like a ftar of the firft magnitude, , 

Now in his brighter funfoinc am not feen. Dedham's Sophy. 

Nor can we this weak ftiow’r a tempeft call, 

But drops of heat that in the funjhine fall. Dryden. 

The cafes prevent the bees getting abroad upon every Jun- 
Jhine day. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

The more favourable you arc to me, the more diltincrly l 


Addifon, 


Shakefpeare. 

the appear- 
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fee my faults: fpots and blemiftfes are never fo nlair.l.. rr 
: briehteft /ten/hitie. ' 


Clarer.dn. 


Milton. 


Sfienfer. 

Crajhm\ 


Swift. 
verting meal. 


™vered as in the brighceft 
Su'nshiny. adj. [from funjhine. It was anciently accented^' 
the fecond fyilable.] • • un 

1. Bright with the fun. 

About ten in the morning, in funjhiny weather, we hJi 
feveral forts of paper ftained. 

2. Bright like the fun. 

The fruitful-headed beaft, amaz’d 
At flalhing beams of that funjhiny fliield, 

Became ftark blind, and all his fenfes daz’d, 

That down he tumbled. p a ; ry a 

To Sup. v. a. [ Juper , Norman French; ]-u pan, Saxon’; 
Dutch.] To drink by mouthfuls; to drink by little at a ’ 
to fip. 

Then took the - angry witch her golden cup, 

Which ftili (he bore replete with inagick arts. 

Death and dcfpair did many thereof j'up. 

There find a pufer air 
To feed my life with ; there I’ll fup 
Balm and nedtar in my cup. . i^rajoau- 

We faw it fmelling to every thing fet in the room, and when 
it had fineit to them all, \tflipped up the milk. 

He call’d for drink ; you faw him fup . , 

Potable gold in golden cup. 

To SUP. v. n. [ Jouper , French.] To eat the ev 
You’ll fup with me i 
—Anger’s my meat; I fup upon myfelf, 

And fo Ihall ftarve with feeding. Shakefp. Coriolam. 

I have Jupt full with horrours; 

Direnefs, familiar to my Ihught’rous thoughts, 

Cannot once ftart me. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

When they had Juppe d, they brought Tobias in. Fob. viii. 
I fee all the pilgrims in the Canterbury tales as diftincUy as 
if I had /upped with them. Dryden, 

Late returning home, he fupp’d at cafe. Dryden. 

To Sup. v. a. To treat with fupper. 

He’s almoft fupp’d-, why have you left the chamber. Slab. 
Sup them well, and look unto them all. Sbakejpeau. 

Let what you have within be brought abroad, 

To Jitp the ftranger. Chapmans Odsffey. 

Sup. n. f. [from the verb.] A fmall draught; a mouthful of 
liquour. 

T om Thumb had got a little fup , 

And Tomalin fcarce kift the cup. Drayton. 

A pigeon faw the pidture of a ghfs with water in’f, and 
flew eagerly up to’t for a fup to quench her thirft. L'Ejlrange. 

The Icaft tranfgreflion of your’s, if it be only two bits and 
one fup more than your Hint, is a great debauch. Swift. 
Super, in compolition, notes cither more than another, or more 
than enough, or on the top. 

Supper able. adj. [ Juper abiis, Lat. fupcrablc, French.] Con¬ 
querable ; fuch as may be overcome. 

SiPperAB l. E NEsS. n.f. [from Juptrahle.] Quality of being 
conquerable. 

To Super abou'nd. v.n. [ fuper and abound ] To be exube¬ 
rant; to be ftored with more than enough. 

This cafe returneth again at this time, except the clemency 
of his majefty fuperabound. 

She fuperaboundi with corn, which is quickly converuWeto 

coin. .. \ ' 

Superabundance, n.f. [fuper and abundance.} More man 

enough ; great quantity. , 

The precipitation of the vegetative terrellnal matter at m 
deluge amongft the fand, was to retrench the luxury anu/*^ 
abundanee of the produ&ions of the earth. Ivoodsun 

Superabundant, adj. [Juper and abundant ] Being mote 

than enough. , . 

So much fhptrabundant zeal could have no ot-er _ 

to damp that fpirit railed againft Wood; ' 

Super abu'ndan tly. civ. [ from fuper abundant-] More 

Nothing but the uncreated Infinite can adequately ml ^ 
fuperabundantly fatisfy the defire. .. 

To Super a'dd. v, n. [fuperaide, Latin.] To a 
above; to join any thing fo as to make it more. 

The peacock laid tt extremely to heart that he had 
nightingale’s voice Juperadded to the beauty of , ac j' 0 „ 

I he fchools difpute, whether in morals the e* • * , ^ 

fupe’adds any thing of good or evil to the »« e ™ a ;'"tous!k 

the will; but certainly the enmity of our judgmer ^ 

up to an high pitch before it tages in an oven dema . ^ 

The ftrength of any living creature, in tho /' . nin i- 
tions, is fomethinediltindt from and juprraaaedf. j • • 

r.d gravity. ' Vtikm sM-t'-- 

Surr raddition. n.f. f fprr and odiitten J 

1. The adt of adding to fomething ellc. ' j (he 

The fa brick of the eye. te !■* a„i »«W 

fuper addition of mu Teles, are a certain phug- c. ,^ y 

ot God. 

2. That which is added. • * -Juit -'’••• 11 

Of thefe, much more than or rite -nncneJ'P ^ 
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• a: mf.fi that bethc rb c explications of a father of the 
** of a whole univerfal- council, they were not 

cl,U ^rv to be explicitly acknowledged. Hammond. 

nccdUty t P , } f of hard labour, Items to be nothing 

An lT- le thefanc animal continue long in reft, it will 
^tuhfe its weight and hulk: thi^^ 

. ‘b^.nvENlEET. adj. [fup radvenhvs , Latin.] 

Sl P r ni to the increafe or affifcmccof fomething. 

'• The foul of mail may have matter of triumph, when he has 
dole bravely by zfupenidvenienl affiftance of his God. More. 

"ft*!!™*™* .. IMp f d r . La..] To !». 

'■U thc eldeft hopes be ever jupcrar.nuatcd. _ 

° r When the ftcfamental teft was put in execution, the juflices 
Ice through Ireland, that had laid down their comnuf- 
jLJ amounted only to a dozen, and thofe of the loweft for- 

T he dvin*' of the roots of plants that arc annual, is by the 
fwrr-oxnence of thc fap into ftalk and leaves, which being 
prevented, they will f per animate . Bacon’s Natw^al **$" 7 - 

Sl-perannua'tion. n.f. [from Superannuate.] Fhe ftatc of 
hrinff dilqualtficd by ytars. . _ , 

VrPUlUlacli. [fuperbe, French ; fuper lots, Latin.] Grand; 

^ pompous; lofty ; uuguft ; ftately ; magmneent. 

Supp/rB-l tlY. n.f. [methotnea, Lat.] A flower. 

•Superca'rgo. n. f. [fuper and cargo.] An officer 111 thc Ih.p 
whofe buiinefs is to manage the trade. 

I only wear it in a land of Heditors, 

Thieves, fuprrcargo’sy Iharpers. ' Pt {* 

Supercele'stial. adj. [ fuper and celtjlial ] Placed above toe 

firmament. , - 

I dare not think that any fuptrcclcjhal heaven, or whatlo- 
ever elfe, not himfclf, was iucreatc and eternal. Raleigh. 

Many were for fetching down I know not what fuper ceUJtial 
waters for the purpofe. V/ooduiareCs Nat. Hi/lory. 

SUPERCILIOUS, adj. [from ftpercilium , Latin.] Haughty ; 
dogmatical; di&atorial ; arbitrary; defpotick; overbearing. 

Thofe who are one while courteous, within a fmall time 
after arc fo fuficrcilious, fierce, and exception, that they arc 
fhort of the true chara&cr of friendlhip. South. 

Several fupereilhus criticks will treat an author with the 
i»reateft contempt, if he fancies the old Romans wore a 
girdle. .. Addifn. 

Superciliously, odv* [from fupercilicus*] Haughtily $ dog- 
matically; tontemptuoufly. 

He, who was a punctual man in point of honour, received 
this addrefs fupetciliouf.y enough, fent it to the king without 
performing the Icaft ceremony. Clarendon. 

Superciliousness, n.f [from fupercilious.] Haughtinefs; 

contemptuoufnefs. 

Supbrcgnce'ption. n.f. [f‘per and concept on.] A concep¬ 
tion made after another conception. 

Thofe fiperconc'ptions, where one child was like the father, 
the other like the adulterer, feem idle. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Superco'nsfqi’ence. n.f. [fuper and conferee nee.] Remote 
confequence. 

Not attaining the deuterofeopy, and fccond intention of the 
words, they omit their fupktrc'.nfcgtUncts and coherences. Brown. 
Supercre'scEnce. n.f. [Juper and crefco, Lat.] That which 
grow* upon another growing thing. 

Wherever it groweth it maintains a regular figure, like 
other fiiptrirefcenccs , and like fuch as, living upon the ftock of 
Oilier.-, are termed parafitical plahts. Browns Vulgar Errours. 
Scpere j.jinence. J n.f [fuper and eniineo, Latin.] Uncom- 
SrpERp'MtKENCY. S mon degree of eminence; eminence 
above others though eminent. 

The archbilhop of Canterbury, as he is primate over all 
England and metropolitan, has a fuper tmihtncy , and even fome 
power over the archbilhop of York. Ayliffe’s Ear ergon. 

S"PEft F.'MtXENT. adj. [J’<per and eminent .] Eminent in a 
high degree. 

As humility is in fuiters a decent virtue, fo the teftifica- 
tirm thereof by fuch effectual acknowledgments not only ar- 
gueth a' found apprehenfion of his fibpereminent glory anti ma¬ 
jefty before whom we Band, but putteih alfo into his hands a 
kind of pledge or bond fof leeurity againft our unihankful- 
Vl ^ s - Hooker. 

1 0 oupfre'rogate. v. n. [fuper and crogatio , Lat.] 'Fo do 
more than duty requires. 

So by an abbey’s lkeleton of late, 

1 heard ah etcho fktrrerigatc 
* hrough iiiipeifev £ tion, and the voice reftore. 

As if (he had the hiccup o’er and o’er. Clear eland. 

Ariflotle atfled his oWn inliructions, and his obfequious fec- 
tators hive fnwtefogate.'i in Obfervance. Gunru. Scepf 

L perf roga tion. n.f. [froi \\juperetogate.] Performance of 
nr're than duty requires. 

I here is no fuch thing as works of fupererogation ; that no 
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man can do more than needs, and is his duty to do. byway of 
preparation for another world. Se, " , ‘! lS ’ 

Sui* 1 :Re'r oc at o r v. adj. [from fupererogate.] Performed be¬ 
yond the ftrift demands of duty. 

’ Supererogatory ferviccs, and too great benefits from fubjcdts 

to kines, arc of dangerous confeqaence. 

SUPERE'XCELLENT. adj. [f‘pe r and excellent.] Excc.Lnt be 
yond common degrees of excellence. , . 

’ Wedifcern not the abufe: fuffer him to perfuade us that 
wcarc as gods, fomething fo fuperexcelleht, that all muft reve¬ 
rence and adore. ^^'2 

Superexcrf/sgence. n.f. [fuper and cxcrfancc.] Something 

fU Astlciftffip&d between the Ratifications, I rubbed 
the fuper ex c t cfcence of flefti with the vitriol ftone. W jC man. 
ToSuperfe'tate. v.n. [fuper and feejus, LaYtO.] To con¬ 
ceive after conception. 

The female brings forth twice in one month, and to is laid 
to fuperfetate, which, faith Ariftotle, is becaftfi her eggs are 
hatched in her one after another. Grew s Mujer um. 

Supe.rfe ea'txon. n.f. [ fupoj elation, French; from uperje- 
tate.] One conception following another, fo that both arc in 
the womb together, but come not to their full time for delivery 

together. r . , 

''Superfetation muft be by abundance of fap in the bough 
that putteth it forth. ' B ^n’s Batumi Hijlory. 

If the fipcrfetation be made with confiderable iiitcritiiffion, 
the latccr moft commonly becomes abortive; for the firft being 
confirmed, engrofleth the aliment from the other. Brown. 
Su'perfice. n.J. [Juperfcic, Fr. Jupcrfiies , Latin.] Outiide ; 
furface. 

Then if it rife not to thc former height 
Of fuperfiee, conclude that foil is light. Dryden. 

SUPERFICIAL, adj. [fuperfieiel, Fr. from fuperfeies , Latin.] 

1. Lving on the furface; not reaching below the furface. 

That, upon the fuperficial ground, heat and moifture caufc 
putrefaftion, in England is found not true. Bacon. 

From thefe phxnomena feveral have concluded fome general 
rupture in th e jitperfeial parts of the earth. Burnet. 

There is not one infidel living fo ridiculous as to pretend to 
folve the phenomena of fight, or cogitation, by thofe fleeting 
fuperficial films of bodies. Bentley. 

2. Shallow; contrived to cover fomething. 

This fuperficial tale 

Is but a preface to her worthy praife. Shakef. Henry VL 

3. Shallow; not profound; fmattering, not learned. 

That knowledge is fo very fuperficial, and fo ill-grounded, 
that it is impoffible for them to deferibe in what confifts the 
beauty of thole works. Dryden. 

Superficiality, n.f. [from fuperficial.] The quality of 
being fuperficial. 

By thefe falts the colours of bodies receive degrees of 
luftre or obfeurity, Jiiperficiality or profundity. Brown. 

Superfi cially, adv. [from fuperficial ] 

1. On the furface; not below the furface. 

2. Without penetration; without dole heed. 

Perfpcdive hath been with fome diligence inquired ; but 
the nature of founds in general hath been fuperficia.ly ob- 
ferved. Bacon’s A atural H-.jiory. 

His eye to fuperficially furveys 
Thefe things, as not to mind from whence they grow. 

Deep under ground. Milton s Earadife Lofl. 

3. Without going deep; without fearching to the bottom of 
things. 

You have faid well; 

But on the caufe and queftion noi^ in hand. 

Have gloz’d but fuperf.cially. Shakefp. Froi las and Crefpda. 

I have laid down Jupcrficially my prefent thoughts. Dryden. 
SuPF.RF i CIALNESs. n. f. [from J'ujerficial.] 

1. Snallownefs; pofition on the furface. 

2. Slight knowledge; falfe appearance; fhow without fubftance. 
SUEERFICIES. n.f. [Latin.] OutfidC; furface; fuperfiee. 

He on her fuperfeies ftretch’d his line. Setndys. 

A convex mirrour makes oSjcds in the middle to come out 
from the fi/perfides: thc painter muft, in refpeft of thc light and 
Ihadows of his figures, give them more felicvo. Dtyd'en. 
Supf.rfi'ne. adj. [fuper uni fine.] Eminently fine. 

Some, by this journey of Jafon, uiiderliand the myftery of 
ihe philpfupher’s ftone: to which alfo other juper fine chytnifts 
draw the twelve labours of Hercules. L’Ej]range.. 

If you obferve your cyder, by interpofing it between a 
candle and your eye, to be very rranfpavent, it may be called 
fuperfine. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Supf-Rflu'itance. n.f. [fuper and fiuito, Latin.] Thc act 
of floating above. 

Sperma ceti, which js a fupc’fihitance on the fca, is not the 
fperm of awhile. B-own’s Eu gar Errours. 

Superk 1 u’rr ant. adj. [ fiip'erfiultans, Lat.] Floatinc above. 
A chalky earth, beaten and Ilet-ptd in water, affordeth » 
cream or fatnefii 011 the top, and a giofs fubfidence at the bot¬ 
tom : out of iliecreSm, or fupn uituhe'e, the fineft difhes arc 
made; out of ti>c i elide Lee, the courier. Brown. 

Superfluity. 
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Superfluity, n.f [fuperfi Mr, Fr. from fupcrjiuous.] More 
than enough; plenty beyond ufc or neceffity. 

Having this way eafed the church, as they thought, of fu- 
perftuity, they went on till they had plucked up even thofc 
things which alfo had taken a great deal deeper root. Hooker. 

J hey arc as lick that luricit with too much, as they that 
narve with nothing ; therefore it is no mean happinefs to be 
feated in the mean: Superfluity comes fooncr by white hairs, 
but competency lives longer. ’ Sbakefpeare. 

A quiet mediocrity is ftill to be preferred before a troubled 
Superfluity. Suckling. 

Like the fun, let bounty fpread her ray. 

And Ihine that Superfluity away. ’ Pipe. 

Superfluous, adj. [fuper and fluo, Lat. fuperflu, Fr.] Exu¬ 

berant; more than enough; unneccllary; oftcnlive by being 
more than fufficient. 

I think it Superfluous to ufc any words of a fulij eel fo praifed 
in itfelf as it needs no praifes. Sidney. 

When a thing ceafcth to be available unto the end which 
gave it being, the continuance of it mult then appear fuperflu- 
6US - Hooker. 

Our Superfluous lacqueys and our pealants. 

Who in unneccllary action fwarm 

About our fquarcs of battle. Sbakefpeare's Henry V. 

A proper title of a peace, and purchas’d * 

At a Superfluous rate. Sbakefpeare. 

As touching the miniltring to the faints, it is fup ’fiuou.s to 
Write. 2 Cor. ix. i. 

Horace will our Superfluous branches prune. 

Give us new rules, and fet our harp in tunc. Rofcommon. 

If ye know, 

W hy alk ye, and Superfluous begin 

Your mefl'age, like to end as much in vain ? Milton. 

SufeR fluousness. n. fl. [flow Superfluous.] The flate of be¬ 
ing fuperfluous. 

Su'perflux n.fl. [fuper 2 nd ftt.vus, Latin.] That which is 
more than is wanted. 

l ake phyfick, pomp; 

Expofc thyfelf to feel what wretches feel. 

That thou may'll lliake the [uperflux to them. Sbakefpeare. 

Superhu'man. adj. [Juper and humanus, Latin.] Above the 
nature or power cf man. 

Superimprf.cnaction, u.f. [fuper and impregnation.] Su¬ 
perconception ; fuperfetation. 

Superincu'mbent. n.f. [ fuper and incumbent, Latin.] Ly¬ 
ing on the top of fomething elfe. 

It is fometimes fo extremely violent, that it forces the Su¬ 
perincumbent ftrata; breaks them all throughout, and thereby 
perfectly undermines and ruins their foundations. 

IVoodward. 

To Superindu'ce. v.a. {fuper and induce, Latin.] 

1. To bring in as an addition to fomething elfe. 

Relation is not contained in the real exillcnce of things, 
but fomething extraneous and fuperinduced. Locke. 

In children, favages, and ill-natured peop’e. learning not ha¬ 
ving call their native thoughts into new moulds, nor by Super¬ 
inducing foreign doftrines, confounded thofc fair characters na¬ 
ture had written, their innate notions might lie open. Locke. 

2. To bring on as a thing not originally belonging to that on 
which it is brought. 

To fuper induce any virtue upon a perfon, take the living 
creature in which that virtue is moft eminent. Bacon. 

Cuftom and corruption fuperinduce upon us a kind of nccef- 
fity of going on as we began. L'Eflrar.ge. 

Father is a notion fuperinduced to the fubftancc or man, and 
refers only to an aft of that thing called man, whereby he con¬ 
tributed to the generation of one of his own kind, let man 
be what it will. Locke. 

Long cuftom of finning fuperinduces upon the foul new and 
abfurd defires, like the diftemper of the foul, feeding only up¬ 
on filth and corruption. South’s Sermons. 

Superindu'ction. n.f. [from fuper and induce.] The aft of 
fupcrinducing. 

A good inclination is but the firft rude draught of virtue; 
the f .pcrinduelion of ill habits quickly deface it. South. 

Superinje'ction. n.f. {fuper and injefiiou.] An injection 
fucceeding upon another. Diet. 

SuPERINS T IT U / Ti ON. n.f. f fuper and inftitution.] [Inlaw.] 
One infeitution upon another; as if A be inftituted and ad¬ 
mitted to a benefice upon a title, and B be inftituted and ad¬ 
mitted by the prefentation of another. Bailey. 

To SUPERINTEND, v.a. {fuper and intend.] To overfee; 
to overlook ; to take care of others with authority. 

The king will appoint a council who ni3y fuperintend 
the works of this nature, and regulate w'hat concerns the co¬ 
lonies. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

This argues defign, and a fuperintending wifdom, power 
and providence in this fpecial buiinels of food. Derharn. 

Angels, good or bad, muft be furniftied with prodigious 
knowledge, to overfee Pcrfia and Grecia of old; or if any 
fuch fuperintend the affairs of Great Britain now. IVatts. 
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Superintendence. 


«# SB Ice. 7 n. f. [from fuper and intern c 

Superinte NDENdY. i riour care ; the aft of over r L ^ u r«- 
authority. 1 over leeing 

Such an umverfal fuperintendency has the eve anrt u , 
providence over all, even the moft minute and win cf 
things. 1 nc onfidcrablc 

The divine providence, which hath a vifible 
being of every man, is yet more obfervablc in it,/, ** 

deucy over focicties. :s 

An admirable indication of the divine Cut trim„ / Qrtth 
management. J“P^‘Htendence and 

Superinte ndent, n.f. [ fuperintendant , Fr. from /'„, 

One who overlooks others authoritatively. contend] 

Next to Brama, one Deuendre is the [uterinUnJ , j • 
who hath many more under him. s ?!!. ^ Clt "» 

Tie world pays a natural veneration to men of 
rejoice to fee thcmfelves condufted by thofc who 4 and 
the care of a fupremc being, and who think themfdvfT^ 
countable to the great Judge and Superintendent of huta n * 

Superiority, n.f. [from fuperiour.] Pre-eminence; 

l.ty of being greater or higher than another in any re S 
. Bellarmine makes the formal aft of adoration to 
jection to a fupenour; but he makes the mere aonrXJr 
of excellency to include the formal reafon of it; whereas 1™ 
excellency^without fuperiority doth not require any fubieE 
but only cftimation. 'V. J c '„ 011 

The perfon who advifes, does in that particular* eScife 
esfuperrnt? over us, thinking us defeftive in our condu.fi! 
underftanding. Addifon'sSmZ 

Sure riour. adj. [fupeneur,Yr.fupericr,'Lzt\n.] 1 

1. Higher ; greater in dignity or excellence; prelcrable ornte. 
ferred to another. 

In commencing another you do yourfelftight; fortieth* 
you commend is either fuperiour to you in that you commend 
or infenour; if he be inferiour, if he be to be commended’ 
you much more: if he be fuperiour, if he'be not to be com¬ 
mended, you much lefs glorious. p mn 

A I though fupcrior to the people, yet not fuper!or to thhr 
own voluntary engagements once paflbd from them. Taper 
Heaven takes part with the opprefi'ed, and tyrants are upon 
their behaviour to a fuperior power. L’Ejha:;^. 

Superior beings above us, who enjoy perfeft happinefs, are 
more fteadily determined in their choice of good than we, and 
yet they are pot lefs happy or lefs free than we are. Locke. 

He laughs at men of far fuperiour underftandings to his, 
for not being as well drolled as himfclf. Swift, 

2. Upper; higher locally. 

By the refraftion of the fecond prifm, the breadth of the 
image was not encreafed, but its fuperiour part, which in the 
firft prifm fuffered the greater refraftion, and appeared violet 
and blue, did again in the fecond prifm fuffer a greater refra¬ 
ftion than its inferiour part which appeared red and yellow. 

Newton’s Optiili, 

3. Free from emotion or concern; unconquercd. 

From amirift them forth he pafs’d. 

Long way through hoftile fcorn ; which he fuftain’d 
Superior, nor of violence fear’d ought. Milton, 

Here pafllon firft 1 felt. 

Commotion ftrange ! in all enjoyments elfe 
Superior and unmov’d. MUtcn. 

There is not in earth a fpcftacle more worthy than a great 
man fuperiour to his fufterings. Addifm’s Spdlatir. 

SupeRiour. n.f. One more excellent or dignified than an¬ 
other. 

Thofe under the great officers of ftate, have more frequent 
opportunities for the excrcife of benevolence than their fife- 
r lours. Addijon's Spectator. 

Superla'tion. n.f. [ fuperlatio , Latin.] Exaltation of any 
thing beyond truth or propriety. 

There are words that as much raife a ftyle as others can 
depreis it; fuperlation and ovcrmuchnefs amplifies: it may 
be above faith, but not above a mean. Ben. Jchnjsn, 

SUPERLATIVE, adj. {fuper lot if, FT.fi/perlalivui, Latin.] 

1. Implying or expreffing the higheft degree. 

It is an ufual way to give the J'uperlative unto things of emi¬ 
nence ; and when a thing is very great, prefently to define it 
to be the greateft of all. Brown’s Duller Emuri- 

Some have a violent and turgid manner of talking and think¬ 
ing ; they are always in extremes, and pronounce concerning 
every thing in the fuperlative. Jyotts- 

2. Rifing to the higheft degree. 

The high court of parliament in England is fuptrf 'fl- 

Bacon’s Advice to 0 **- 
Martyrdoms I reckon amongft miracles; bccaufe they f«® 
to exceed the ftrength of human nature; and I may do ’-ff 
of fuperlative and admirable holinefs. 

The generality of its reception is with many the perfuau. ^ 
argument of its fuperlative defert; and common judges 
fure excellency by numbers. 

- Ingratitude 
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Ingratitude and-compaffion never cohabit in tht famebreaflj 

whtch fhews the fnprlative malignity of this vice* and 
bafcnefs of the mind in which it dwells. South s Sermons. 
c,. ?e 'ri.atively. adv [from flperlative] 

. 3 manner of fpeech expreffing the higheft degree. 

I (hall not fpeak fuperlatively of them ; but that r may tru y 
fay> t hey are fecond to none in the Chriftian world. Bacon. 

2 ' 1 " nbeHu^ w« C bad' enough in his youth ; but fuperlatively 
anil monftroufly fo in his old age. Souths Sermons. 

The Supreme Being is a fpirit moft excellently glorious, /w- 
tirlative - powerful, wife and good. Creator of all things. Bent. 
SupeRlativeness. n.f. [horn fuperlative.] 1 he ltate of be¬ 
ing in the higheft dOgiee. _ . ,, , , 

Superlu'nar adj. {Juper and lima ] Not fublunary ; placed 
above the moon; not of this world. 

The mind, in metaphyficks, at a lofs. 

May wander in a wildcrncfs of mofs; 

The head that turns at fuperlunar things. 

Pois’d with a tail, may fleer on Wilkins’ wings. Dunciad. 
Supe RN’a 1.. adj. {fuper nus, Latin.] 

1. Having an higher pofition ; locally above us. 

Bv heaven and earth was meant the folid matter and fub¬ 
ftancc, as well of all the heavens and orbs jupcrnal, as of the 
globe of the earth and waters which covered it Raleigh. 

5. Relating to ihings above ; placed above ; cadeftial; heaven- 

^ That fuptrnal Judge that ftirs good thoughts 

In any luealt of ltrong authority. 

To look into the bolts and ftains of right, Sbakefpeare. 

He with frequent intercourfe 
Thither will fend his winged mefiengers, 

On errands of ft'ernal grace. Milton. 

Both glorying to have ’fcap’d the Stygian flood. 

As gods, and by their own recover’d ftrength, 

Not by the fuff’ranee of /iiperna! pow’r. Milton. 

SUPERNA'TANT. udj. [fupernatans, Latin.] Swimming 
above. 

Whilft the fubftance continued fluid, I could fhake it with 
thefupernatant menftruum, without making between them any 
true union. Byle. 

Superna ta'tion. n.f. [from fptrnato, Latin.] The aft of 
fwimmingon the top of anything. 

Touching the fupematation of bodies, take of aquafortis 
two ounces, of quiclcfilvcr two drams, the dill’olution will not 
, bear a flint as big as a nutmeg. Bacons Nat. Hflory. 

Bodies are differenced b) fupematation, as floating on wa¬ 
ter; for chryftal will fink in water, as carrying in its own 
bulk a greater ponderofity than the fpace of any water it doth 
occupy; and will therefore only fwitn in molten metal and 
quickfilver. Brcaun’s Vulgar Errours. 

Superna'tur \L. adj. {fuper and natural,] Being above the 
powers of nature. 

There refteth cither no way unto falvation, or if any, then 
furcly a way which is fupcmatural, a way which could never 
have entered into the heart of a man, as much as once to 
conceive or imagine, if God himfelr had not revealed it ex¬ 
traordinarily ; for which caufc we term it the myftery or fe- 
cret way of falvation. Hooker. 

When fupe-natural duties are neceffarily exafted, natural 
are not rejected as needlcfs. Hooker. 

The underftanding is feeured by the perfection of its own 
nature, or by fu: r natural affillancc. Tillotfon. 

What miits of providence are thefe. 

Through which we cannot feer 
So laints by Supernatural power fet free 
Are left at lall in martyrdom to die. Dryden. 

Superna'tur ally. adv. [from Jupe<natural.] In a manner 
above the couife or power of nature. 

1 he Son of God came to do every tiling in miracle, to love 
fupernaturally , and to pardon infinitely, and even to lay down 
the Sovereign while he affumed the Saviour. South’s Sermons. 
Supernu / mer ar y. adj. [ fupernumerai' t•, Fr fuper and numer:u, 

. Lat.] Being above a ftateil, a neceflary, an ufual, or a round 
number. 

Well if thrown out, as Supernumerary 
To my juft number found ! Ml:on’s Paradife Lofl. 

In fixty three years there may be loft eighteen days, omit¬ 
ting the intercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed 
for this quadrant or fix hours Supernumerary. Brown. 

The odd or Jupeinumoary fix hours are not accounted in 
the three years after the leap year. Holder. 

The produce of this tax is adequate to the fervices for which 
it is defigned, and the additional tax is proportioned to the/«- 
pernumerary expence this year. dddifon’s Freeholder. 

Antioch us Eupator began to augment his fleet; but the Ro¬ 
man fenate ordered his Supernumerary vefl’els to be burnt. 

A r . , Arbuihnot on Coins, 

njupernumerary canon is one who docs not receive any of 
me profits or emoluments of the church, but only lives and 
ves there on a future expedition of fomc prebend. Ayliffe 
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SuRerplant. n.f. [fuper and plant.] A plant growing up¬ 
on another plant. 

No fuperp'ant is a formed plant but niifletoe. Bacon. 

To Superpo'nderate. v.a. [fuper and pondero, Latin.] To 
weigh over and above. Di£l. 

Superproportion, n.f. [f-per and proportio, Latin.] Over-^ 
plus of proportion. 

No defeft of velocity, which requires as great a futerpropor- 
tion in the caufe, can be overcome in an inftant. Digby. 

SuferpuRCA'tioN. n.f. [fupe'purgation,Yx.fuper and purga¬ 
tion.] More purgation than enough. 

There happening afuperpurgation, he declined the repeating 
of that pu rgc. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Superrefle'xion. n.f. [fuper and reflexion.] Reflexion of 
an image reflefted. 

Place one glafs before and another behind, you fiiall fee 
the glafs behind with the image within the glafs before, and 
again rhe glafs before in that, and divers fuch fuptrrflexions, 
till the fpccies fpeciei at laft die. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Supersa'liency. n.f. [fper and folio, Latin; this were 
better written fuperfi iency. ] The aft of leaping upon any thing. 
Their coition is by J'uperfiliency, like that of horfes. 

Brown. 

To SuperscriRe. v.a. £ f"per and feribo, Latin.] To in- 
feribe upon the top or outfide. 

Fabrctti and others believe, that by the two fortunes were 
only meant in general the goddefs who fent profperity or af¬ 
flictions, and produce in their behalf an ancient monument, 
fuperferibed. Addifon. 

SuperscriRtion. n.f. [fuper and feriptio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of fuperferibing. 

2. That which is written on the top or outfide. 

Doth this churliflh juperfai;tion 
Portend fome alteration in good will. Sbakefpeare’s H. VI. 
Read me the fuperfeription of thefe letters; I know not 
which is which. Sbakefpeare’s Timon of Athens. 

Let me love her my fill 
No fuperfc’iptions of fame, 

Of honour or good name, 

No thought but to improve 

The gentle and quick approaches of my love. Suckling. 

I learn of my experience, not by talk. 

How counterfeit a coin they are who friends 
•Bear in their Jupt’fenyt on ; in profperous days 
T hey fwarm, but in adverfe withdraw their head. Milton: 

It is enough her ftone 
May honour’d be with fuperjeriptien 
Of the foie lady, who had pow'r to move 
T he great Northumberland. TValler. 

To Supersede, v.a. [fuper and frdeo, Latin ] To make 
void or inefficacious by fuperiour power; to fet afide. 

Paffion is the drunkennefs of the mind; and therefore in 
its prefent workings not controiablc by reafon ; for as much 
as the proper effeftof it is, for the time, tofuperfede the work¬ 
ings of reafon. South’s Sermons. 

In this genuine acceptation of chance, nothing is fuppofed 
that can fuptrjede the known laws of natural motion. 

Bentley. 

SUPERSE'DEAS. [Inlaw ] Is a writ which lieth in divers 
and fundry cafes; in all which it fignifies a command or requeft 
to ftay or forbear the doing of that which in appearance of law 
were to be done, were it not for the caufe whereupon the writ 
is granted : for example, a man regularly is to have furety of 
peace againft him of whom he will (wear that he is afraid ; and 
the juftice required hereunto cannot deny him: yet if the 
party be formerly bound to the peace, in chancery or clfe- 
where, this writ lieth to ftay the juftice from doing that, 
which otherwife lie might not deny. Cowel. 

The far diftance of this county from the court, hath here¬ 
tofore afforded it a fuperfedeas from takers and purveyours. 

c . Ca r rM’s Survey of Cornwall. 

oUPERSE RVICEAELE. adj. [" fuper and Serviceable J Over offi¬ 
cious ; more than is neceflary or required. 

cr tdt^d f u P tr f ervtcu, hle finical rogue. Sbakefpeare. 

SL PERbl I I ION. n f. f fuperflitlon , Ys. fuperfi Mo, Latin ] 

1 (£ nCCCl j ' tear or fcruples in religion; obfervance of unne- 
moralV 1 ^ Uncommandet l ntes or P'aftices; religion without 

They the truth 

VV \tbfuperflitions and traditions taint. Milton. 

A rev rent fear, fuch fper/litlon reigns 
Among the rude, ev’n then poffefs’d the fwains. Dryden 

2. Pane religion; reverence of beings not proper objefts of re¬ 
verence; falfe worthip. ^ 

flitln^’ had Certa ‘ n qUcft '° nS a 2 ainft him of their own fuper- 

3. Over-nicety; exaftnefs too fcrupulous. * f xxv. 19. 

i3U AddS 1 i r,0 r US ' a# f fupcrfl'Meux, Fr. fuperflitiofus, Latin.] 

righto fUl1 * f or tuples witil 
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At the kindling of tlie fire, and lighting of candles, they 
fay certain prayers, and ufe Ionic other JupeiJlitious rites, which 
fticw that they honour the fire and the light. Spewcr. 

Have I 

Been out of fondnefs fupcrjhticus to him ? 

And am I thus rewarded ? Shakejpeare's Henry VIII. 

Nature’s own work it feem’d, nature taught art, 

And to a fupetJlitious eye the haunt 

Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs. Mitten. 

A venerable wood, 

Where rites divine were paid, whofe holy hair 

W as kept and cut with Juperjlitious care. Dry den. 

2. Over accurate; fcrupulous beyond need. 
SuperstUtiously. adv. [from JuperJiitiom.} In a fuperfti- 
tious manner. 

'I here reigned in this ifland a king, whofe memory of all 
others we moft adore; not frtpejlitioitjiy, but as a divine in- 
ftrument. Bacon. 

Neither of thefe methods Ihould be too fcrupuloufly, and 
fnperjhticupy purfued. D'atts’s Logick. 

To Superstrai'n. v. a. [ fuper and Jlrain.] To lira in be¬ 
yond the juft fttetch. 

In the draining of a firing, the further it is drained, the 
lefs fupcrjlrainiog goeth to a note. Bacon. 

To SUfY'.RSTRU'CT. v. a [fu[erJL uc, fupctjlrudius, Latin.] 
To build upon any thing. 

Two notions of fundamentals may be conceived, one figni- 
fying that whereon our eternal blifs is immediately JuperJlruft- 
ed , the other whereon our obedience to the faith of Chrift is 
founded. Hammond. 

If his habit of fin have not corrupted his principles, the vi- 
tious Chriftian may think it reafonable to reform, and the 
preacher may hope to fup'erflrucl good life upon fuch a foun¬ 
dation. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

This is the only proper bafis on which to fuperjlrut 1 firft 
innocency and then virtue. Decay of piety. 

Superstru'ction. n.f [from fupetjlrufl.] An edificeraifed 
on any thing. 

I want not to irrrprovc the honour of the living by impair¬ 
ing that of the dead ; and my own profeftion hath taught me 
not to erect new jupejlructions upon an old ruin. Denham. 
Sdpersi ru'ctive. adj [from Juper/h ucl.] Built upon fome- 
thing elfc. 

He that is fo fure of his particular elcdlion, as to rcfolve 
he can never fall, muft ncceftarily refolve, that what were 
drunkennefs in another, is not fo in him, and nothing but 
the removing his fundamental error can refeue him from the 
J'uperJlrudiive , be it never fo grofs. Hammond. 

Superstructure, n.f. [fuper and Jlrufiure .] That which 
is raifed or built upon fomething elfe. 

He who builds upon the prefent, builds upon the narrow 
compafs of a point; and where the foundation is fo narrow, 
the JuperJh uLha e cannot be high and ftrong too. South’s Sermons. 

Purgatory was not known in the primitive church, and is 
a JupnJlnMure upon the Chriftian religion. Tillotjon. 

You have added to your natural endowments the fuper/iruc- 
tures of ftudy. Dry den. 

Super substantial. adj. [fuper and fulflantlal.] More than 
fubftantial. 

SUPER VACA'NLOUS. adj. [fapervacancus, Lat.J Superflu¬ 
ous; necdlds; unncceliary ; ferving to no purpofe. Ditl. 
Super vac a'neousl y. adv. [from the adjective.] Ncedlefsly. 
Supervac a'neousness. n. f. [from the adjective.] Nced- 
Icftiicls. Bailey. 

To SUPERVE'NE. v.n. [ fupervenio , Lat.] To come as an 
extraneous addition. 

Such a mutual gravitation can never fupervene to matter, un- 
lefs imprefled by a divine power. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Superve'nient. adj. [Jupervtniens, Latin.J Added; addi¬ 
tional. 

if it were unjuft to murder John, the fupervenient oath did 
not extenuate the tail, or oblige the jurcr unto it. Brown. 

That branch of belief was in him fupervenient to Chriftian 
practice, and not all Chriftian pradlice built on that. Ham. 
Super veNtion. n.f. [from fupervene.] 1 he ait of fuperve- 
ning. 

To bUPERVTSE. v.a. [fuper and vifus, Latin.] To over¬ 
look ; to overfee; to intend. 

M. Hayle fpeaksof the vexation of the fupcrvifng of the 
prefs, in terms fo feeing that they move companion. Congreve. 
Supervisor, n.f [from fupervife.] Anoverfecr; an infpec- 
tor; a fuperintendant. 

A Jupervifor may fignify an overfeer of the poor, an infpec- 
tor of the cuftoms, a furveyor of the high ways, a fupervi- 
for of the cxcife. Matts s Logick. 

How fatisfy’d, my lord! 

Would you be fupervijor , grofsly gape on ? Shakefpeare. 

I am informed of the author and jupervifors of this pam¬ 
phlet. Dryden. 

To SupfRvi've. v. n. [Juper and vivoy Lat.] To overlive; 
to outlive. 


Dr^dm. 
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Upon what principle can the foul be ima-Hned to 
rally mortal or what revolutions in nature will It Iw[ ."J* 
to refill and fupervtve. * 

Supina'tion. mfi ffupinatioti, Fr from [niino. Latin 1 
ail of lying with the face upward. . * 1: 

SUPl'NE. adj, [J'pinns, Latin.] 

1. Lying with the lace upward. 

Upon thefe divers puliticms in man, wherein the fnj ne 
only be at right lines with the thigh, , arife thefe ?em ar hu! 
poftures, prone, fupincy and crcd. Brown's iWar Ent 
Al him he lanc’d his fpcar, and pierc’d-his breaft- : ^ 
On the hard earth the Lycian knock'd his head, ’ -■? 
And lay Juptne\ and forth the Ipirit fled. ’ j) y. 
What advantage hath a man by this eredioh above oth« 
animals, the faces of moft of them beitw t |, 

°T UrS -- u l , -u , ’ ■^'^Crcatiol 

2. Leaning backwards with expofure to the fun'. V 

If the vine, r 

On rifing ground be plac’d or hills J'up'm, 

Extend ttiy loofe battalions. jy r • 

3 - Negligent; curefcffci indolent; droufy ; thoughtWs - 
tcutive. 

T hefe men fuffer by thfcir abfence, filetice, negligee or 
>/>/« credulity. A mgCb'rle,. 

Supine atnidft our flowing ftore 
We flept lecurely. 

Supine in Sylvia’s fnowy arms he lies, 

And all the bufy cares of life defies. ~ Taller 

He became pulillanimous and Jitpint , and opcnlv expofed to 
any temptation. ' Woodward. 

Su'pine. n.f. [Jupin, French ; fupinum, Latin.] In Grammar 
a term fignifying a particular kind of verbal noun. 
Supi'nely. adv. [from fupine.~\ 

1. With the face upward. 

2. Drowfily ; thoughtlefsly ; indolently. 

Who on the beds of fin fupine/y lie, 

They in the fummer of their age fhall die. Sandp, 

The old imprifon’d king, 

Whofe lenity firft pleas’d the gaping crowd; 

But when long try’d, and found fupinely good, 

Like aEfop’s log, they leapt upon his back. Dr,'den. 

He panting on thy breall fupinely lies, 

W'hile with thy heav’nly form he feeds his famifli’d eyes. 

Dryden s Lucretiu, 

Beneath a verdant laurel’s {hade, 

Horace, immortal bard, fupinely laid. Prior, 

Wilt thou then repine 
To labour for thyfelf ? and rather chufe 
To lie fupinely, hoping heaven will blcfs 
T hy flighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn’d Pbilipt. 
SufiNeness. n.f. [from fupine.] 

1. Pofture with the face upward. 

2. Drowfinefs; careleffnefs; indolence. 

When this door is open to let diflenters in, confidering 
their induftry and our fupinenefs , they may in a very few years 
grow to a majority in the houfe of commons. Swift. 

Supi'nity. n.f. [from fupine .] 

1. Pofture of lying with the face upwards. 

2. Careleffnefs; indolence; thoughtlelTnefs. 

The fourth cauleof errour is a Jupinity or neglcdl ot enquiry, 
even in matters wherein we doubt, rather believing than go¬ 
ing to fee. Brown's Vulgar trreun. 

Suppeda'neous. adj. [fuh zndpes, Latin.] Placed under the 
feet. 

He had flender legs, but encreafed by riding after meals, 
that is, the humour defeended upon their pcnduloiitv, tncy 
having no fupport or fuppedaneous liability. Bro.vn. 

SU'PPER. n.f. [foupci\ French. See Sup.] The laft meal 
of the day; the evening repaft. 

To-night we hold a folemn fupper. S/mkeJpeart. 

I’ll to mv book: 

For yet, ere fupper-iimc muft I perform , 

Much bufinefs Shakefpeare' sT^jf 

Th’ hour of fupper comes unearn'd. ‘ 

Su'ppereess. adj. [(torn fupper.] Wanting lupper; a i 0 

at night. . , 

Suppofe a man’s going fupperlefs to bed, Ihould intro 

him to the table of fome great prince. 

She ey’d the bard, where fupperlefs he fat, 

And pin'd. „ , , .. J. 

To SUPPLA’NT. v. a. [ fupplanter , French; fuh and pin > 

Latin.] 

i. To trip up the heels. 

His legs entwining 

Each other, till Jupplanted down he fell; Mho* 

A monftrous ferpenton his belly prone. 

The thronging populace with hafty llrides 

Obftrua the eafy way; the rocking town ^ 

Supplants their footfteps; to and fro they reel. 

2. To 
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Sidney. 

Shakefpeare. 
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2. To difplace by ftratagem ; to turn out. 

It is Philodea his heart is fee upon ; it is 
have borne to fupplant me. 

Upon a juft furvey, take Titus’ part. 

And fo fupplant us for ingratitude. 

3. To difplace; to overpower; to force away. 

If it be fond, call it a woman’s fear; 

Which fear, if better reafons can fupplant , 

I will fubferibe, and fay, I wrong’d the duke. Shakefpeare. 
Suppla'nter. n.f. [fromfupplant.] One thatfupplants; one 
that difplaces. 

SUPPLE, adj. [foupUy French.] 

1. Pliant; flexible. 

The joints are more fupple to all feats of a£livity in youth 
than afterwards. Ba.cn, 

Will ye fubmit your necks, and chufe to bend 
The fupp'e knee l Milton’s Farad. Lofl. 

And fometimes went, and fometimes ran 
Vdvdcs fupple joints, as lively vigour led. Milton. 

No women are apter to fpin linen well than thelrifh, who 
labouring little in any kind with their hands, have their fingers 
more Jupple and fo ft than other women of the poorer condi¬ 
tion in England. Temple. 

2. Yielding; foft; not obftinate. 

When we’ve fluff'd 

Thefe pipes ard thefe conveyances of blood 

With wine and feeding, we have Juppler fouls 

Than in our priefllike falls. Shakefpeare. 

Ev’n fofter than thy own, of fuppler kind. 

More exquifite of tafte, and more than man refin’d. Dryden. 
If punilhment reaches not the mind, and makes not the 
will fupple , it hardens the offender. Locke. 

3. Flattering; fawning; bending. 

There is fomething fo Jupple and infinuating in this ab- 
furd unnatural doclrine, as makes it extremely agreeable to a 
prince's ear. Addifon. 

4. 'i hat which makes fupple. 

Each part depriv’d of fupple government. 

Shall ftiff, and llark, arid cold appear, like death. Shakefp. 
To Supple, v. a. [ from the adjective.] 

1. To make pliant; to make foft; to make flexible. 

Poultices allaying pain, drew down the humours, and fup- 
pled the parts, thereby making the paffages wider. Temple. 
To fupple acarcafs, drench it in water. Arbutbnot. 

2. To make compliant. 

Knaves having by their own importunate fuit. 
Convinc’d or fupprd them, they cannot chufe. 

But they mult blab. Shakefpeare's Othello 

A mother periifting till fhc had bent her daughter’s mind, 
and fuppled her will, the only end of corrcaion, Ihe eftablifli- 
ed her authority thoroughly ever after. Locke on Education. 
To Supple, v. n. -To grow foft; to grow pliant. 

The Hones 

Did firft the rigour of their kind expel. 
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CTT/ 0 m^{f, int0 as they fell. Dryden. 

SL 11 LEMLN r. n. f. [ fupplement. Fr. fupp/ementum, Latin.] 
Addition to any thing by which its defects are fupplied. 

Unto the word of God, being in refpeft of that end for 
which God ordained it, perfect, exa£t, and abfolute in itfelf, 
we do not add rcafon as a fupplement of any maim or defeat 
therein, but as a neceflary inflrument, without which we 
could not reap hy the feriptures perfection that fruit and bene¬ 
fit which it yicldeth. ffcoker 

His blood will atone for our imperfection, his righlcoufnefs 
be imputed in fupplement to what is lacking in ours. “ /Wi 

Supp^mI'vT AL ' \ ad) ' [ {Tor ff u PP lem *nt.] Additional; fuch 3. 
hi pllme NT ary. j as may fupply the place of what is loft 
or wanting. 

ult P . pl Z\Tl 3<nS ° f ? atC Were mat!c to fu PPly defers of 
laws , and fo tonnage and poundage were collected. Clarendon 4. 

inPbc t2 W ° Uld n0t ,b r n Pafs thc yard a,ld nor Preach! 

Sm ‘I"* that 

Decay of Piety. 5. 


Su'ppliant. adj. [fuppllant, Fr.] Entreating; bcfecciiing . 
precatory; fubmiifive. 

To thofe legions yOur levy 

Muft be fippliant. Shakefpeare's Cymlelir.e. 

To bow and fue for grace with fuppllant knee. Milan, 
The rich grow fuppliant , and the poor grow proud ; 

Thofe offer mighty gain, and thefe afk more. Dryden. 
Conllantto his firll dtcrcc, 

To bow the haughty neck, and raife the fuppliant knee. 

Prior. 

Suppliant, n. f. [from the adjective.] An humble petitioner; 
one who begs fubmiftively. 

A petition from a Florentine I undertook, 

Vanquifh’d thereto by the fair grace and fpeech 

Of the poor fuppliant Shakefpeare. 

When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d ; 
Scandal’d tf\cfuppliants for the people, call’d them 
Time-pleafers, flatterers. Sbakcfpeate’s Corlolanus. 

Hourly fuitors come: 

The eaft with incenfe and the weft with gold, 

Will ftand like fuppliants to receive her doom. Dr den. 
Spare this life, and hear thy fuppliant's prayer. Dryden. 
Su'pplicant. n. f [fiom fuppdicatc.] One that entFeats or 
implores with great (ubmitlion ; an humble petitioner. 

1 he prince and people of Nineveh affembling thcmfclves as 
a main army of fupplicar.ts, God did # ruit withftand them. 

Hooker. 

The wife J'uppUcanty though he prayed for the condition he 
thought moft definable, yet left the event to God. Rogeis. 

Abraham, inftead of indulging the Juppiicant in his defire 
of new evidence, refers him to what his brethren had. Alter burs. 
To SU PPLICATE. v. n. [ jupplier , Fr. Jupptico, Lat. from fup- 
/>/«•.]] 1 o implore; to entreat; to petition fubmiftively and 

Many things a man cannot with any comelinefs fay or do, 
a man cannot brook to J'upplicate or beg. Bacon. 

Thither the kingdoms and the nations come. 

In fupplicating crowds to learn their doom. Addifon 

Suppl.ca'tion. n.f. [fupplication, Fr. from fupplicaU.] 

1. Petition humbly delivered ; entreaty. 

My lord proteilor will come this way by and by, and then 
we may deliver our fupplications in the quill. Shakefpeare. 
My mother bows. 

As if Olympus to a moie-hiil ihould 

In (application! nod. Shakcfp _ CorioLnus. 

2. Pettt.onary worfhip ; the adoration of a fuppliant or petitioner. 

, ra )' m g w 'th all prayer and Japplication , with all perfevc- 
rance and (implication for all faints. Eph \i 18 

Bend thine ear 

To /application ■ hear his fighs though mute. Milton 

™ n ,R P p Ve C c C ° m ™ n P raaice °f the worfliip of ima! 
ges in the Roman church, as to the rifes of (application and 
adoratmn, to be as extravagant as among thc heathens. Stilling. 
\\ e Ihould teftify our dependence upon God, and our con- 

tr e me C rc°y f . hlS g00dnCfS ^ COnftant ^ ^/**<%* 

To SUP..V-. r feffa, Lat. French.] '‘““’S'"' 

1. I a 1 hll up as any deficiencies happen J 

r *?r j ° f j he fry . of thefe rakehdl horfeboys arc their keam 
fupplied and maintained. 7 v kearn 

1 o give fomething wanted ; to yield ; to afford M 

I wanted nothing fortune could fupply. P ' 

’ k "' till that hour deny. Dryden. 


difliked the pains of their own 
Provide his brood next Smithfield fair, 
i ' nil Jupplewental hobby horfes; 

And happy be their infant courfes. p r - a 

H-leness. n. (Jjoisplej/i, Fr. from fupple.] 

• liantnefs; flexibility- rcadinefs to take any form. 

1 he fruit is of a pleafant tafte, caufed bv the 

ES&Sttf!.. j “|?- b ' ins that w ^ ich rf* <>• 7- 

2- Rcadinefs of compliance; facility. * Hjhr y- 

Study gives ilrcngth to the mind, converfation grace- the 
frft apt to give ftiffnefs, the otherfufsplenefs. g r * .V, 

haiid'in^d 3 ' 1 ^ ™ A f u lP l ‘ n 'J' s of «hfcir wills, being by a ftady 

s 

That which is to 

ccive?fufen?7 ° f , an r impIicit beIief is b y Romanifts con- 
ufficient for .thofe not capable of an explicit. Hamm. 


Nor did Hie flumber 
To relieve. 

Although I neither lend nor borrow. 

I'll br“/?tt npe wams ° f ppyfJJ; . 

To ferve inftead oT ^ Mercbant °f Venice. 

Burning fhips thebanifh’d fun fubbh 
And no light Ihines but that by which men die TV n 
1 o give or bring, wherher good or bS. f’ * S * r - 
q. , Nearer car c fupplies 

highs to my breall, and forrow to my eyes P ■ 

To fill any room made vacant. * } iW 

Upftart creatures to (apply our vacant room. Milton 
u: K C / Un k Was fct i and Vcfipcr, to Jupply ° n - 

H.s abfent beams, had lighted up the Iky. r> - 

7. To accommodate; to furnifh. 7 Dryaen. 

vZ h ^ treeS thc mountain 'tops with fliadcs fupply 
Your honour, name, and praife {hall never die a 

of^sr of ,ight ^ &. of;c m 

Supply'. [from the verb. 1 Relief nf , Swift. 

ciencies. ^ " an t; cure of defi- 

1 mean that now vour abunr?an/~*» , 
want, that their abundance alf 0 may bcl^ ^ 

■ L c *J U PPJ f'r vour want. 

H- 
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SUP 

Art from that fund each juft fupplj provides, 

Works without (how, and without pomp prefidcs. Pope. 

To SUPPO'RT. v. a. [jttpporter, French ; J'upportare, Itah] 

1. To fuftain ; to prop; to hear up. 

Stooping to fupport each flow’r of tender ftalk. Milton. 

T he palace built by Picus, vaft and proud, 

Supported by a hundred pillars flood. Dryden. 

The original community of all things appearing from this 
donation of God, the fovereignty of Adam, built upon his pri¬ 
vate dominion, muft fall, not having any foundation to fup¬ 
port it. Locke. 

2. To endure any thing painful without being overcome. 

Strongly to fuffer and Jupporl our pains. Milton. 

Could’ft thou fupport that burden ? Mi. ton. 

1'his fierce demeanour, and his infolence. 

The patience of a god could not fupport. Dryden. 

3. To endure. 

She fcarce awake her eyes could keep. 

Unable to fuppo:t the fumes of deep. Dryden. 

None can fupport a diet of flelh and water without acids, as 
fait, vinegar, and bread, without falling into a putrid fever. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. To fuftain; to keep from fainting. 

With inward confelations recompens’d, 

And oft fupported. Milton. 

Si'PPo'R r. n.f. [ fupport, French; from the verb.] 

1. Adi or power of fuftaining. 

Though the idea we have of a horfe or ftone be but the col- 
ledlion of thofe feveral fcnfible qualities which we find united 
in them, yet, becaufe we cannot conceive how they fhould 
fubfift alone, we fuppofc them cxifting in and fupported by 
fomc common fubjedl, which fupport wc denote by the name 
fuhftancc, though it be certain we have no clear idea of that 
fuppo't. Locke. 

2. Prop; fuftaining power. 

3. NecefTarics of life. 

4. Maintainance; fupply. 

Suppo'rtabie. adj. [fupporfuble, French; from fupport.] 
Tolerable; to be endured. It may be obferved thati'&*fc- 
fpeare accents the fir ft fyllable. 

As great to me, as late; and, fupp:rtable 
To make the dear iofs, have I means much weaker 
Than you may call to comfort you. Shalt. Tempcjl. 

Alterations in the project of uniting Chriftians might be 
\cry.fupportaLL, as things in their own nature indifferent. Sw. 

I wi(n that whatever part of misfortunes they muft bear, 
may be rendered fupportable to them. Pipe. 

Suppo'rt a RLE ness. n.f. [from fupportable.] The (late , of 
being tolerable. 

Suppo'rtance. \».f [from fupport.] Maintenance; fup- 

Supporta'tion. 5 port. Both thefe words are obfolete. 

Give fome fpportance to the bending twigs. Shake peare. 
His quarrel he finds fcarce worth talking of, therefore draw 
for the fuppot lance of his vow. Shakefp Twelfth Night. 

The benefited fubjedl (hould render fome (mall portion of 
his gain, for the jhpportdtien of the king’s expence. Bacon. 

Suppo'rtfr. n.f. [from fupport.] 

1. One that fupports. 

You muft walk by us upon either hand, 

And good fupparters are you. Shake, 1 . Mcaf for Mtafure. 
Bccaufe a relation cannot be founded in nothing, and the 
thing here related as a fupporter , or a fupport, is not reprefented 
to the mind by any diltindl idea. Locke. 

2 Prop; that by which any thing is borne up from falling. 

More might be added of helms, crefts, mantles, and fup- 
porters. " Camden. 

The fockets and fupporters of flowers are figured. Bacon. 
We (hall be difeharged of our load ; but you, that are de- 
figned for beams and fupporters, (hall bear. L’Eflrange. 

There is no lofs of room at the bottom, as there is in a 
building fet upon fupporters . Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

3 Suftsincr; comforter. 

The faints have a companion and fupporter in all their mife- 
r ; cs South’s Sermons. 

4. Maintaincr; defender. 

The beginning of the earl of Effex I muft attribute in great 
part to my lord of Leicefter; but yet as an introducer or fup¬ 
porter , not as a teacher. IV ’ lton • 

All examples reprefent ingratitude as fitting in its throne, 
with pride at its right hand, and cruelty at its left; worthy 
fupporters of fuch a reigning impiety. South. 

Love was no more, when loyalty was gone. 

The great fupporter of his awlul throne. Dryden. 

StiPPo'sABi.E. adj [irom JuppoJe.] I hat may be fuppofed. 

Invincible ignorance is, jn the far greateft number of men, 
ready to be confronted againft the neccllity of their believing 
all the fcvcrals of any fuppofable catalogue. Hammond. 

Siippo'sal. n.f. [from fuppofc.] Pofition without proof; ima- 


SUP 

Little can be looked for towards the advancement of 
ral theory, but from thofe that are likely to mend our nrofn A* 
the defect of events, and fenfible appearances, luffcr u stQ P 
ceed no further towards fcicncc, than to imperfect fmefl-.. , 
umotomf/ppofais. Glunv. Seep, 

Intercft, with a Jew, never proceeds but upon 
lead of a firm and lufficient bottom. ‘ n J u PP»M^ 


Artful men endeavour 


South. 


. _ t0 entan S>e thoughtlefs women by 
bold fuppojals and offers. ,1, *7 

To SUPPOSE, v.a. [ fuppofcr, French ; f.ppono, Latin.] *' 

i - To lay down without proof; to advance by way of areum-rt 
or illuffration without maintaining the truth of the polition ” 
Suppofe fome fo negligent that they will not be brought to 
learn by gentle ways, yet it does not thence fpl'ow that the 
rough difeipline of the cudgel is to be ulcJ to all. 

2. To admit without proof. 

This is to be entrained as a firm principle, that When we 

have as great aflurance that a thing is, as wc could pofliblv 

fuppfmg it were, wc ought not to make any doubt of its 

exiftence. <77;/ ,r 

™ . . ... . . . 2 ulitjoit. 

3. I o imagine ; to believe without examination. 

Icll falfe Edward, thy fuppofed king, 

That Lewis of France is fending over mafleers. Slahlh 
Let not my lord fuppfe that they have (lain all the king’s 
fons ; for Ammon only is (lain. 2 Sa. xiii 32 

l fu;pofh we (hould compel them to a quick refult. Milton, 

4. To require as previous to itfelf. 

This fuppofth fomething, without evident ground. Hale 
One falfliood always Juppofes another, and renders all you 
can fay fufpe&ed. Female fyixetc. 

Su'ppose. n.f. [from the verb.] Suppofition ; pofition without 
proof; unevidenced conceit. 

That we come fhort of our fuppof fo far. 

That after fev’n years liege, yet Troy-walls (land ? Shakefp. 
Is Egypt’s fafety, and the king’s, and vour’s, 


Fit to be trufted on a bare Juppnfe 
'1 hat he is honed ? 


Dryden’s Cleonwus. 


>V 


filiation; belief. 

Young Fortinbrps, 

Holding a weak fuppofal of our worth. 
Thinks our date to be out of frame. 


Suppo'sir. n.f. [from fuppof.] One that fuppofes. 

Thou haft by marriage made thv daughter mine, 

While counterfeit fuppofers bleer’d thine cvne. Shakefpcon. 

Supposition, n.f. [fuppoftion, French; from fuppofc.] Pd- 
fition laid down ; hypothefis; imagination yet unproved. 

Jn faying he is a good man, underftand me th3t he is fuS- 
cient; yet his means are in fuppof tion. Skaiefpeart. 

Sing, fyren, for thyfelf, and I will dote; 

Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hairs, 

And as a bed I’ll take thee, and there lye; 

And in that glorious fuppoftlon think 
He gains by death, that hath fuch means to die, Shakfp. 
This is only an infallibility upon fuppof tion, that if a thing 
be true, it is impoflible to be falfe. ' THjLtfn, 

Such an .original irrclillible notion is neither requifite upon 
fuppoftion of a Deity, nor is pretended to by religion. Bentley. 

Supposititious, adj. [from Juppcftus, j'upp.fititius, Lao] Not 
genuine; put by a trick into the place or charadler belonging 
to another. 

The deft ruction of Muftapha was fo fatal to Solyman’s line, 
as the fuccdfion of the Turks from Solyman is fufpedted to be 
of lhange blood ; for that Selymus II. was thought to btfup¬ 
pof titious. Ba;:n. 

It is their opinion that no man ever killed his father; but 
that, if it (hould ever happen, the reputed fon muft have been 
illegitimate, fuppof titious, or begotten in adultery. Addsfm. 

Some alterations in the clobe tend rather to the benefit of 
the earth, and its productions, than their deftiudlinn, as ail 
thefe fuppof titious ones manifeltly would do. [Po'dword. 

Sup posit i'tiousnf.ss. n.f. [from fuppof titious.] S rate of 
being counterfeit. 

Suppo'sitively. adv. [fro m fuppofc ] Upon fuppofition. 
The unreformed finner may have fome hope fippofthcly, ' 
he do chance and repent : the honeft penitent may hope poti- 
tively. “ . HcimorA. 

Suppository, n.f. [fuppoftoire, Fr. fuppoftorium, Latin. j 
A kind of folid clyfter. 

Nothing relieves the he; d more than the piles, thereforeM- 
pofito r ies of honey, aloes, and rock-falt ought to he tried. ' • 

To SU'PPKESS. V.a. [fupprimc,fupprejf»s, Lat. fuppnme>,Yt.\ 

1. Tocrulh; to overpower; to overwhelm; tofubduc; tor 
duce from any Hate of activity or commotion. 

Glo’ftcr would have armour out of the 1 ower. 

To crown himfelf king and fuppref the prince, '’f*' 
Every rebellion, when it is JupprtJfed, doth make t e “ 
jcCt weaker, and the prince ftronger. Davits on rten-^ 

Sir William Herbert, with a well armed and orUtrc 
pany, fet (barpiy upon them ; and opprefling fomc <1 1 * 
warded of them by death, fupprelfed the refidue by fear. / 
To conceal; not to tell; not to reveal. 

Thing? not reveal’d, which th’ invifible king, pMtm. 
Only omnifeient, hath Jupprefs'd in night. , r g 

Still (he juppreffes the name, and this keeps him1 »» P 
penfe; and, in the very dofe of her fpeech, & ein ^J 

‘ 1 Broome sN.tes on the Qdyjyfl- 


2 . 


fufpenfe; 
Shakefpeart. mciiUous it. 


To 


<»u 








samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languc 


s u p ;« , 

3- To wSidid^rtho^Richard, to fuppref thy voice j 

For had the paflions of thy heart burft out, 

1 fear wc (hould hav 5 /^Sfous ragmg broils. Shakefp. 

, | he ad of fupprefling. 

T ;»S d ». [from p ,,pun„ Lat. fuppurcr, Fr.] 

it/^r^thopu,, itis 

J^'L^o»«rLu y , where u 

f The ripening or change of the matter of a tumour into pus. 

If the inflammation be gone too far towards a fuppuration, 
then it muft be promoted with fuppuratives, and 

in This’great attrition muft produce a great propenfity to the 
put efeent alkaline condition of the fluids and conlequendy 

Rations. A*** ° n AlmmU - 

2 The matter fuppurated. 

The -reat phyfician of fouls fometimes cannot cure with¬ 
out cutting us : fin has feftered inwardly, and he muft launce 
the impofthumc, to let out death with the fuppuration. South 
Suppurative, adj. [fuppwatif, French; from fuppurate.] 
Dicreftive; generating matter. a 

SUPPDTA'TION. n.f [fupputation, French ; fupputo, Latin. J 
Reckoning; account; calculation; computation. 

From thefe differing properties of day and year arne diffi¬ 
culties in carrying on and reconciling th epopulation of time in 

long mcafures. . . , n .„ *** l f er ° n 7,m *\ 

'I he Jews law every day their Mefliah ftill farther removed 
from them ; that the promifes of their doctors, about his fpeedy 
manifcftations, were falfe; that the predictions of the prophets, 
whom they could now no longer underftand, were covered 
with obfeurity ; that all the fupputattons of time cither termi¬ 
nated in Jefus Chrift, or were without a period. IVf. 

To Suppu'te. v.a. [from fupputo, Latin.] To reckon; to 
calculate. 

SVPRA, [Latin] in compofition, fignifics above, or before. 
Suprala'psary. adj. [Jupra and lapfus , Latin.] Antecedent 
to the fall of man. 

Supravu'lgar. adj. [ftpra and vulgar.] Above the vulgar. 
None of thefe motives can prevail with a man to lurnifh 
himfelf with fupravulgar and noble qualities. Collier. 

Soprk / macy. n.f. [from fupreme.] Higheft place; higheft 
authority ; ftate of being fupreme. 

No appeal may be made unto any one of higher power, in 
as much as the order of your difeipline admitteth no (landing 
inequality of courts, no fpiritual judge to have any ordinary 
fuperior on earth, but as many fuprcmacics as there arc parifhes 
and feveral congregations. Hooker. 

As wc under heav’n are fupreme head, 

So, under him, that great fupremacy. 

Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. Shake/. K. John. 

I am aftiam’d that women 
Seek for rule, fupremacy, and fway, 

When they are bound to ferve, love, and obey. Shakefp. 

But to proof his high fupremacy. 

Whether upheld by (Length, or chance, or fate. Milton. 
Henry VIII. had no intention to change religion: he con¬ 
tinued to burn proteftants after he had call off the. pope’s 
fupremacy. Swift. 

You’re formed by nature for this fupremacy, which is already 
granted from the diilinguifhing character of your writing. 

Dryden to Dor fet. 

To deny him this fupremacy is to dethrone the Deity, and 
give his kingdom to another. Rogers. 

From fome wild curs that from their matters ran, } 
Abhorring the futiremaev of man. 

Dryden. 



\ 

iryclen. J 


. may be obferved 

__ . ---elevation, but f<pt erne only 

of intellectual or political. 

As no man ferveth God, and loveth him not; fo neither 
can any man fincerelv love God, and not extremely abhor that 
hn which is the higheft degree of treafon againft the fupreme 
Guide and Monarch of the whole world, with whofe divine 
authority and power it inveileth others. Hooker. 

The god of foldiers. 

With the confent of fupreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with noblenefs. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

This (Length, the feat of Deity fupreme. Milton . 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 

•ijhoots riling up, and fpreads by (low degrees; 


S U R 

Three centuries lie grows, and three he (lays 
Supreme in ftate, and in three more decays. 

2. Hieheft; mod excellent. 

° My foul akes 

To know, when two authorities arc up. 

Neither fupreme, how loon confufion _ . . 

May enter ’twixt the gap of both. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

No fingle virtue we could molt commend. 

Whether the wife, the mother, or the frienu ; 

For (he was all in that fupreme degree. 

That as no one prevail’d, fo all was (he. ) 

To him both heav’n 

Supremely, adv. [from .he Jj^e.] In the h, s h C ft do- 
erree. 

° The ftarving chemift in his golden views 

Supremely bled, the poet in his mufe. ' 

Sur. [fur, French.] In compofition, means upon or over and 

Subaudition, n.f. [fur and addition.] Something added to 

the name. r 

He ferv’d with glory and admir d iucccfs. 

So gain’d th a fur addition, Leonatus. Shai. Cyrtlchm. 

Su'ral adj. [from fura, Latin.] Being in the calf of the 

“He was wounded in the infide of the calf of his leg, into 

the feral artery. _ # Sur ^ 

Subrange, n.f [from fun.] Warrant; fecur.ty; aflu- 

rancc. 

Give fome furancc that thou art revenge ; 

Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot-wheels. Sbakejp. 

To Surba'te. v. a. [ folbatir, French.] To bruife and batter 
the feet with travel; toharrafs; to fatigue.. . 

Their march they continued all that night, the horfemcn 
often alighting, that the foot might ride, and others taking 
many of them behind them; however they could not but be 
extremely weary and furbated. Clarendon. 

Chalky land furbates and fpoils oxens feet. Mortimer. 

Surbe / t. The participle paflive of furbeat. 

A bear and tyger being met 
In cruel fight on Lybick ocean wide, 

Efpy a traveller with feet furbet, . 

Whom they in equal prey hope to divide. hairy .^uectl. 
To Surce'ase. v. n. [fur and cejfer , French ; ceffo, Latin.] 

1. To be at an end; to Hop; to ceafe; to be no longer in md 
or being. 

Small favours will my prayers incrcafe : 

Granting my fuit, you give me all; 

And then my prayers muft needs Jurceafe ; 

For I have made your godhead fall. Donnt > 

2. To leave off; to praclife no longer; to refrain finally. 

To fly altogether from God, to defpair, that creatures unwor¬ 
thy (hall be able to obtain any thing at his hands, and under 
that pretence to fur ceafe from prayers, as bootlefs or fruitlefs 
offices, were to him no lefs injurious than pernicious to our 
own fouls. Hooker. 

Nor did the Britifh fquadrons now furccafe 
To gall their foes o’erwhclm’d. Philips. 

To Surcea'se. v. a. To flop ; to put to an end. Obfolete. 
All pain hath end, and every war hath peace ; 

But mine no price, nor prayer, may furccafe. SpcnfeT. 
SuRCEa'se. n.f. Ccllation; (lop. 

It might very well agree with your principles, if your dif¬ 
eipline were fully planted, even to fend out your writs of fur- 
ceafe unto all courts of England for the moft tilings handled in 
them. Hooker. 

Surcha'rge. n.f [ furcharge, French ; from the verb ] Over- 
burthen ; more than can be well born. 

The air, after receiving a charge, doth not receive a fur- 
charge, or greater charge, with like appetite as it doth the 
firft. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory. 

An obje£l of furcharge or exccfs deftroyeth the fenfe; as 
the light of the fun, the eye; a violent found near the ear, 
the hearing. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

The moralifls make this raging of a lion to be a furcharge 
of one madnefs upon another. L'Ejlrange. 

To Surcha'rge. v.a. [J'urcbarger, French.] To overload; 
to overburthen. 

They put upon every portion of land a reafonable rent, 
which they called Romefcot, the which might not Jurcharge 
the tenant or freeholder. Spcnjcr on Inland. 

Camas was returned to Tauris, in hope to have fuddenly 
furprifed his enemy, furcharged with the pleafures of fo rich a 
city. Knolles’s Hiji.ry of the Turks. 

More remov’d, 

l^cft hcav’n furchargd with potent multitude. 

Might hap to move new broils. Milton's Paradife Lcjl. 

He ceas’d, difeerning Adam with fuch joy 
Surcharg'd, as had, like grief, been dew’d in tears 
Without the vent of words. Milt ns Paradife Lofft 
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SUR 

When graceful forrow in her pomp appears, 

Sure (he is drefs’d in Melefinda’s tears: 

Your head reclin’d, as hiding grief from view. 

Droops like a rofcjurcharg’d with morning dew. Dryden. 
Surcha'rger. n.J. [from Jurcharge.] One that overburthens. 
Svrci'ncle. n.f. [fur and cingulum, Latin.] 

1. A girth with which the burthen is bound upon a hoife. 

2 . The girdle of a calTock. 

Juftly he chofe the furcingle and gown. Marvel. 

Si/rcle. n.f. [furculus, Latin.] Alhoot; a twig; a fucker. 
Not in general ufe. 

It is an arboreous excrefcencc, or fupcrplant, which the 
tree cannot aflimilate, and therefore fprouteth not forth in 
boughs and fureles of the fame fhape unto the tree. Brown. 

The bafilica dividing into two brandies below the cubit, 
the outward fendeth two furcles unto the thumb. Brown. 

Su'rcoat. n.f. f fureot, old French; fur and coat.] A fhort 
coat worn over the reft of the drefs. 

The honourable habiliments, as robes of flate, parliament- 
robes, the furcoai, and mantle. Camden. 

The commons were befotted in excefs of apparel, in wide 
furcoats reaching to their loins. Camden. 

That day in equal arms they fought for fame ; 

Their fwords, their fhields, their furcoats were the fame. Dry. 
Surd. adj. [ Jurclus , Latin. ] 

1. Deaf; wanting the fenfe of hearing. 

2. Unheard ; not perceived by the car. 

2. Not expreffed by any term. 

SURE. adj. -[ fence, French.] 

1. Certain; unfailing; infallible. 

The teflimony of the Lord is fine, and giveth wifdom unto 
the fimple. Pfalm xix. 7. 

Who knows. 

Let this be good, whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or will ever ? How he can, 

Is doubtful; that he never will, is fure. Milt. Farad. Lofl. 

2 . Certainly doomed. 

Our coin beyond fea is valued according to the filver in it: 
fending it in bullion is the fafoft way, and the weightieft is fare 
to go. ' Locke. 

3. Confident; undoubting; certainly knowing. 

Friar Laurence met them both ; 

Him he knew well, and guefs’d that it was fhe; 

But, being mafk’d, he was not fure of it. Sbakefpcare. 

Let no man feek what may befall; 

Evil he may be f,rt. Milton. 

The youngeft in the morning are not fure 
That’till the night their life they can fecure. Denham. 

While fore of battle, while our wounds arc green, 

Why would we tempt the doubtful dye agen f 
In wars renew’d, uncertain of fuccefs, 

Sure of a fhare, as umpires of the peace. Dryden. 

If you find nothing new in the matter, I am fure much lefs 
will you in the flilc. JFake. 

Be filent always, when you doubt your fenfe; 

And fpeak, though fure, with feeming diffidence. Pope. 

4. Safe; firm; certain; pall doubt or danger. 

Tby kingdom fhall be. fure unto thee, after that thou fhalt 
have known that the heavens do rule. Dan. iv. 26. 

He bad me make Jure of the bear, before I fell his fkin. L'Ejl. 
They would make others on both fides jure of pleafing, in 
preference to i nit ruction. Drydens Dufrefnoy. 

They have a nearer and ferer way to the felicity of life, by 
tempering their pallions, and reducing their appetites. Temple. 
A peace cannot fail us, provided we mak e fnre of Spain. 

Temple. 

Revenge is now my joy; he’s not for me, 

And I’ll make fure he ne’er fhall be for thee. Dryden. 

I bred you up to arms, rais’d you to power. 

All to make Jw e the vengeance of this day. 

Which even this day has ruin’d. Dryd. Spanijb Fryar. 

Make Cato fure, and give up Utica, 

C.rfar will ne’er refufe thee fuch a trifle. Addifon's Cato. 
They have rcafon to make all actions worthy of obferva- 
tion, which are jure to be obferved. Atterbury. 

5. Firm; liable; not liable to failure. 

Thou the garland wear’ll fucceflively; 

Yet though thou Hand‘ft more fure than I could dp. 

Thou art not firm enough. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

I wifh your horfes fwift and fure of foot. 

And fo I do commend you to their backs. Shaklf. Macbeth. 

Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence; 

The furejl guard is innocence. Rofommon. 

Partition firm and fure the waters to divide. Milton. 
Doubting thus of innate principles, men will call pulling 
up the old foundations of knowledge and certainty: I per- 
fuade myfelf that the way I have puifued, being conformable 
to truth, lays thofe foundations furer. Locke. 

To prove a genuine birth. 

On female truth affenting faith relies: 

Thus manit'eft of right, 1 build my claim. 

Sure founded an a fair maternal fame. Pipe's Odyjfy. 
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SUR 
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Objects of fenfe would then determine the views n, 
to be lure, who converfed perpetually with them . ch » 
Though the chymifl could not calcine the 
to obtam its fixed fait, to he f ure it muft have font" At 

Sure. adv. [furement, French.] Certainly; with 01 tTT' 
doubtlefs. It is generally without emphafis- - ln d d ° ubt 5 

ferfion S “* ° rigmal meanin £> ex P rtir « rather doubt 

Something, fure, of Hate 
Hath puddled his clear fpirit. r. 

Her looks were flufli’d, and fullen was her mien 3 
That fure the virgin goddefs, had fhe been ’ 
Aught but a virgin, muft the guilt havefeen. 

Sure the queen would wifh him ftill unknown- 
She loaths, deceits him, flies his hated prefence 0 •, 

,han'"bX",ic h r“ > * “ 

S " 6 ‘.S’ !D - 4 t /-.*/«*■} Treading firmly; 

I rue earnefl forrows, rooted miferies, 

Anguifh in grain, vexations ripe and blown, 

Surefooted griefs, folid calamities. 1 j, . 

Su'rely. adv. [from fure.] Vtrbtrt ' 

1 • Certainly; undoubtedly; without doubt. It is often ufej 
rather to intend apd flrengthen the meaning of the fentence 
than with any diftinct and explicable meaning. 

In the day that thou eateft thereof thou fhalt furely A\t. Gen 

Thou furely hadfl not come foie fugitive. Miltm, 
He that created fomething out of nothing, furch can 
great things out of fmall. J 7 4JJ 

I he curious have thought the molt minute affairs of Rome 
worth notice; and furely the confideration of their wealth is 
at leafl of as great importance as grammatical criticifms. Arb. 

2. Firmly; without hazard. 

He that walkcth righteoufly, walketh furely, *• 

Su'reness. n.f. [from fure .] Certainty. 

He diverted himfelf with the fpeculation of the feed of co¬ 
ral; and for more furenefs he repeats it. Woodward. 

Su'retiship. n.f. [from Jurety. ] The office of a furetv or 
bondfman; the a£t of being bound for another. 

Hath not the greateft daughter of armies been effefted by 
ftratagem ? And have not the faircft eftates been deftroyed by 
fureti/hip ? South. 

Idly, like prifoners, which whole months will fwcar 
That only furetijhip hath brought them there. Dsmi. 

If here not clear’d, no furetyjhip can bail 
Condemned debtors from th’ eternal gaol. Devhctm. 

SU'RE FY. n.J. [furete, French.] 

1. Certainty; indubitablenefs. 

There the princeiles determining to bathe, thought it was fo 
privileged a place as no body durft prefume to come thither; 
yet, for die more Jurety, they looked round about. Sidney. 
Know of a Jurety that thy feed fhall be a ftrangcr. Gen. xv. 

2. Foundation of liability; fupport. 

We our ilatc 

Hold, as you your’s, while our obedience holds; 

On other furety none. Mllcn. 

3. Evidence; ratification; confirmation. 

She call’d the faints to Jurety, 

That fhe would never put it from her finger, 

Unlefs fhe gave it to yourfelf. Shakcfpeart. 

4. Security againft Iofs or damage; fecurity for payment. 

There remains unpaid 

A hundred thoufand more, in furety of the which 
One part of Acquitain is bound to us. Shakefpjon. 

5. Hoftage ; bondfman ; one that gives fecurity for another; 
one that is bound for another. 

That you may well perceive I have not wrong’d you, 
One of the greateft in the Chriflian world 
Shall be my furety. Shakefp. AW s well that erf vitll- 

1 will be turety for him; of my hand fhalt thou require him. 

Gcn.x liii- 9 - 

Yet be not furety, if thou be a father; 

Love is a perfonal debt: I cannot give 
My children’s right, nor ought he take it. ’ 

All, in infancy, are by others prefented with the ce ncs 
of the parents, and intcrccflion of fureties, that they may c 
early admitted by baptifm into the fchool of Chrift. llamn.v . 

Su'rface. n.f. [Jur and face, French.] Superficies; out> Uv > 
fuperfice. It is accented by Milton on the laft fyllable. 

Which of us who beholds the bright furface ^ 

Of this cthercous mold, U’hercon we Hand. ‘ •' \ 

All their furfaces fhall be truly plain, or truly fphenc , ^ 
look atl the fame way, fo as together to compoic one e> 
furface. * AewtoessOfl- 

Errours like draws upon the furface flow; . 

He who would fenreh for pearls muft dive below. r I 

To Su'RFEIT. v. a. [from Jur and faire, French, todo mr ‘ 
enough, to overdo.] To feed with meat or drin- to 
and ficknefs; to cram, overmuch. <jq. e 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langu 
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The furfcited grooms 

Do mock their charge with fnores. Sbakefpcare. 

To Su'rfeit. v. n. To be fed tofatietyand ficknefs. 

The commonwealth isfickof their own choice; 

Their over-greedy love hath J'urfeited. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

They are as fick that jurfeit with too much, as they that 
flarve with nothing. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Take heed left your hearts be overcharged with furf citing 
and drunkennefs. Luke xxi. 34. 

Though fume had fo furfcited in the vineyards, and w’ith 
the wines, that they had been left behind, the generofity of 
the Spaniards feat them all home. Clarendon. 

They muft be let loofe to the childifh play they fancy, 
which they fhould be weaned from, by being made to furfeit of 
it. Locke. 

Su'rfeit. n. f. [from the verb.] Sickncfs or faticty caufed 
bv overfulncfs. 

' When we are fick in fortune, often the furfeits of our own 
behaviour, we make guilty of our difafters the fun. the moon 
and ftars. Shakefp. King Lear. 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jefter! 

I have longdream’d of fuch a kind of man, 

So furfeit (well’d, fo old, and fo profane. Shakefp. II. IV. 

Now comes ihefick hour that his furfeit made; 

Now fhall he try his friends that flatter’d him. Shak. R. II. 

Thou’ft years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the wars furfeits to go rove with one 


Shakef. Coriolanus. 


That’s yet unbruis’d 

Why, difeafe, do’H thou moleft 
Ladies, and of them the beft ? 

Do not men grow fick of rites. 

To thy altars, by their nights 

Spent in furfeits? " Een.Johnfon. 

Surfeits many times turn to purges, both upwards and 
downwards. Bacen'i Natural Hijioey. 

Peace, which he lov’d in life, did lend 
Her hand to bring him to his end; 

When age and death call’d for the fcore. 

No furfeits were to reckon for. Crajhaw: 

Our father 

Has ta’en himfelf a furfeit of the world. 

And cries, it is not fafe that we fhould taftc it. Otway. 
u’rieiter. n.f [from jurfeit. J One who riots; a glutton. 

I did not think 

This am’rous furfeiter would have donn’d his helm 
For fuch a petty war. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Sv rfeitwater. n.f. [furfeit and water.] Water that 
cures furfeits. 

A little cold-diftilled poppywater, which is the true furfeit- 
water, with cafe and abftincnce, often ends diftempers in the 
beginning. r 

Surge, n.f [from furgo, Latin.] A fweiling fea; wave roll¬ 
ing above the general furface of the water ; bilfow; wave 
The realm was left, like a fhip in a Horm, amidil all the 
raging Jurges, unruled and undirected of any. Stenfer 

I hewind-fhak’d/.rge, with high and monftrous main, ‘ 
i>ecms to call water on the burning bear. 

And quench the guards of the ever-fired pole: 

I never did like moleftation view 
On the enchafed flood Skahf 

He trod the water, 

Whofe enmity he flung alide, and breafted 

Shot after us in Horm, o'erblown, hath laid 

Ji ne hcry furge, that from the precipice 

Of hcav’n receiv’d us falling. MU tin's Paradifc Lf 

Ho , fW ^ C ? S thc “ niJ clears lhe cloudy North: J 
flies alof:, and with impetuous roar 

1 the foaming /urges to the fhore. 

it-- , , tls * near ^ ,nena s fweiling flood 
j Jth dread beheld the rollingy/W, (ween 
III heaps his HiugbKf'4 Ihns iota the 

*• Mn Latin.J R 


Dryden. 


o fwell 


Pope. 
to rile 


TL ^ r ° m of 5,11 llle main 

tefurg.ng waters like a mountain rife. fairy 

So^ fa ° C ’ his fea -g" d befought, y ^— 

p me 9 ,r(ed vengeance on his foil to call • 

SW two Hraight were brought FD 

And ,0 b ° tt0m tUrn d ^winds 6 

H TJ T avos> 25 to affault 

n s hciglu, and with thc centre mix the pole Miltn 
Not with indented wave, ^ ' ton ’ 

FoTdtb'H foi ds!'than to wer\f S ^ 
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Su'rceon. « f [Corrupted by converfation from chirurgcon.] 
One who cures by manual operation; one whofe duty is to 
act in external maladies by the direction of the phyfician. 

The wound was paft the cure of a better fvrgeon than my¬ 
felf, fo as I could but receive fomc few of her dying words. Sid. 

I meddle with no woman’s matters; but withal, I am a jw- 
geon to old fhoes. Shakefp. 'Julius Cecfar. 

He that hath wounded his neighbour, is tied to the expenccs 
of iho furgeon, and other incidences.. Way or. 

Though molt were forely wounded, none were (lain: 
The furgeons foon defpoii’J them of their arms, 

And fome with falves they cure. Dryden. 

Su'rceonry. I n.f. [for chirurgtry.] The adl of curing by 
Surgery. J manual operation. 

It would feem very evil furgery to cut off every unfound 
part of the body, which, being by other due means reco¬ 
vered, might afterwaids do good fcrvice. Spenfer. 

Bst ftrangdy vifited people, 

Thc mere dcfpair of furgery, he cures. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
They are often tarr’d over with the furgery of our Bleep, 
and would you have us kifs tar ? Sbakefpcare. 

Su'rgy. adj. [from furge.] Riling in billows. 

What caufc hath led you to the Spartan court ? 

Do publick or domeftick cares conllrain 
This toilfome voyage o’er thc Jurgy main ? Pope. 

Su'rlily. adv. [from juriy J In a lurly manner. 

Su'rliness. n.J. [troni Jurly. J Gloomy morofenefs; four 
anger. 

Thus pale they meet; their eyes with fury burn ; 

None greets; for none thc greeting will return ; 

But in dumb furlinefs, each arm’d with care. 

His foe profeft, as brother of the war. Dryden. 

Su'reing. «./. [from fuily.] A four morofefellow. Not ufed. 
j. j four f urlin Z s are to be commended to fieur Gau- 

SU'RLY. adj. [from j-uji, four, Saxon.] Gloomily morofe \ 
rough; uncivil; four; filcntlyangry. 

’Tis like you’ll prove a jolly Jurly groom, 

That take it on you at the firlt fo roundly. Sbakefpcare. 

Thaxfurly fpirit, melancholy. 

Had bak’d thy blood, and made it heavy thick. 

Which elle runs tickling up and down'the veins. 

Making that ideot laughter keep mens eyes. 

And (train their cheeks to idle merriment. Shakef. K TAn 
Againft thc Capitol I met a lion, J J 

Who glar’d upon me, and went Jurly by. 

Without annoying me. Shakefp. Julius Cxfar. 

Kepuls d by Jurly grooms, who wait betore" 

The fleeping tyrant’s interdided door. Dryden 

_ What if among the courtly tribe 
\ ou loft a place, and fav’d a bribe ? 

And then in Jurly mood came here 
1 o fifteen hundred pounds a year. 

And fierce againft the whigs harangu’d ? Swift 

The zeplij rs floating loofe, the timely rains, 

Now foften’d into joy the>Wyftorms. Thorn fan's Summer 

To Surmise, o. a. [Junnif, French.] To fufpSy to imaee 
imperfedly; to imagine without certain knowledge g 

Man coveteth what cxcecdeth the reach of fenfe, yea fome 
what above opacity of reafon, fomewhat divine andWnly" 
which with hidden exaltation it rather furmifeth than con’ 
ceivcth; fomewhat it feeketh, and what that is directly it 
nowuh not; yet very mtentrve defire thereof doth fo incite 
it, that all other known delights and pleafurcs are laid afide 

defire 7 ^ P t0 <Wch ° f this only fufpeded 
' ,rfeor worJs 

o r 1 Dm. vi. 4.. 

Sur/ufe not * 

II'S prefence to thefe narrow bounds confin’d. 

it waited nearer yet, and then fhe knew 

That what betore fhe but furmh'd, was true. Dryden 

.- n f f ? ge , Was not Wf ooght by altering the form or pofi’ 

rditv'g 55 r*** hy “ va> '“' ncJ m “ n - b “ ; 

^ French. J Impa,fca nJofZ'f 

cion , imagination not iupporttd by knowledge. * P 

1 o Jet go pnvat ^ ffymijes, whereby the thin<r itfelf 
made better or worfe; if juft and alloLble Sn mi^ , 
them to do as they did, then are thefe cenfures SS 
7 hey were by law of that proud tyrannef - * 

p rov°k ii with wrath, and envy’s falfe furnnf, 

Condemned to that dungeon mercilefe, 

1V ’ 1Crt ' Bieyfliould live in woe, and die in wretch«tn,r r a 
Aay°n ,, gone; and my cmpaffionJL "™ * 

X 11 " 0t P"'"* my eyes once to behold 
I he thing, whereat it trembles by funnift c/ t n • 

Wc double honour gain JP ' 

rrom his furmife prov d faife. . ... 

Mil'cn. 

No 


Milt. 


f .a. 
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SUR 

Ko fooner did they efpy the Englifh turning from them, 
but they were of opinion that they fled towards their Ibipping: 
this Junnife was occafioned, for that the Englifh (hips removed 
the day before. Hayward. 

Hence guilty joys, diftaftes, furmifes, 

Falfe oaths, fall'e tears, deceits, difguifes. Pope. 

No man ought to be charged with principles he actually 
difowns, unlefs his practices contradict his profeffion ; not 
upon fmall Jurmfes. Swift. 

To SURMO'UNT. v. a. [ furmcntcr , French.] 

1. To rife above. 

The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, over-reach 
and furmount all winds and clouds. Raleigh. 

2. To conquer; to overcome. 

Though no refiftancc was made, the Englifh had much ado 
to furmount the natural difficulties of the place thegreateft part 
of one day. Hayward. 

He hardly cfcaped to the Perfian court; from whence, if 
the love of his country had not furmounted its bafe ingratitude 
to him, he had many invitations to return at the head of the 
Perfian fleet; but he rather chofe a voluntary death. Swift. 

3. Tofurpafs; to exceed. 

What fur mounts the reach 
Of human fenfe, I fhall delineate fo, 

Bv lik’ning fniritual to corporeal forms. 

As mayexprefs them belt. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

Surmo'untable. adj. [from furmount .] Conquerable; iu- 
perable. 

Su'r mullet. v.f. [mugil, Lat.] A fort of fifh. Ainfwortb. 
Su'rname. n.f [Jurnom , French.] 

1. The name of the family; the name which one has over and 
above the Chriftian name. 

Many which were mere Englifh joined with the Irifh againft 
the king, taking on them Irifh habits and cuftoms, which 
could never fincc be clean wiped away; of which fort bemoft 
ef the firnames that end in an , as Hernan, Shinan, and Mun- 
gan, which now account themfelves natural Irifh. Spenfer. 

He, made heir not only of his brother’s kingdom, but of 
his virtues and haughty thoughts, and of the furname alfo of 
Barbarofl’a, began to afpire unto the empire of all that part of 
Africk. Knotles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

The epithets of great men, monfieur Boilcau is of opinion, 
were in the nature of Jurnames, and repeated as fuch. Pope. 

2 . An appellation added to the original name. 

Witnefs may 

My furname Coriolanus: the painful fervice. 

The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thanklefs country, are requited 
But with that furname. Shai. Coriolanus. 

To Su'rname. v. a. [ fumommer, Fr. from the noun.] To 
name by an appellation added to the original name. 

The people of Rome have by common voice. 

In eleftion for the Roman empire, 

Chofen Andronicus, furnamed Pius. Shak. Titus Androoicus. 
Another fhall fubferibe with his hand unto the Lord, and 
furname himfelf by the name of Ifrael. If xhv. 5. 

Pyreicus, only famous for counterfeiting earthen pitchers, 
a fcullery, rogues together by the cars, was Jhrnamed Rupo- 
uraphus. Peacbam on Drawing. 

How lie, fur nam'd of Africa, difmifs’d 
In his prime youth the fair Iberian maid. Milton. 

God commanded man what was good; but the devil fur- 
named it evil, and thereby baffled the command. South. 

I o Surpa'ss. v. a. [furpiijjir, French.] To excel; to exceed; 
to go beyond in excellence. 

The climate’s delicate. 

Fertile the i fie, the temple much furpaffing 

The common praife it bears. Shai. Winter s Tale. 

O, by what name, for thou above all thefe. 

Above mankind, or aught than mankind higher, 

SwpaJJeJl far my naming! how may I 
Adore thee, author of this univerfc ? rmj 

Achilles, Homer’s hero, in ftrength and courage furpajjed 
the reft of the Grecian army. Dryden. 

A nymph of late there was, 

Whofe heav’nly form her fellows did furpafs. 

The pride and joy of fair Arcadia’s plains. Dryden. 

Under or near the Line are mountains, which, for bigncls 
and number, furpafs thofe of colder countries, as much as 
the heat ther efurfaffis that of thofe countries. Woodward. 
Surpassing, participial adj. [from furpafs.] Excellent in an 

high degree. > 

O thou ! that with furpaffing glory crown u, 

Look'ft from thy foie dominion like the god 
Of this new world. Miltons Paradife Lofl. 

His miracles proved him to be fent from God, not more by 
that infinite power that was feen in them, than by that fui- 
baffjng goodnefs they demonftrated to the world. Calamy. 

Su'RPLiCE. n.f. [furpclis, fur pits, Fr. fuperpelhciurn, Lat ] I he 
white garb which the clergy wear in their afts of mimftration. 

It will wear the Jurplice of humility over the black gown of 
a tip heart. Sbakrf. All's well that ends well. 


SUR 

The cinflus gabinus is a long garment, not unlike a f, T . 
plice, which would have trailed on the ground, had it hun- 
loofe, and was therefore gathered about the middle with a 
girdle. Addifin. 

Su'rplus. In.f [fur and plus, French.] A fupernume- 
Surplu'sage. J rarypart; overplus; what remains whenufe 
is fatisfied. 

If then thee lift my offered grace to ufe, 

Take what thou pleafe of all this furplufagt ; 

If thee lift not, leave have thou to refufe. Spenfer, 

That you have vouchfaf’d my poor houfe to vifit, 

It is a fur plus of your grace. Shakefpeart. 

When the price of corn fallcth, men give over furplui til¬ 
lage, and break no more ground. Carew's Survey of Cornwell. 

We made a fubftance fo difpofed to fluidity, that by fo fmall 
an agitation as only the furplufage of that which the ambient 
air is wont to have about the middle even of a Winter's day, 
above what it hath in the firft part. Boyit. 

The officers fpent all, fo as there was no furplufage of trea- 
fure; and yet that all was not fufficient. Davies. 

Whatfoever degrees of afl'ent one affords a propofition be¬ 
yond the degrees of evidence, it is plain all that Ju r plufagt of 
aflurance is owing not to the love of truth. L'.dt, 

Surpri sal. 1 f [• furprife, French; from the verb.] 

1. The aft of taking unawares; the ftatc of being taken unawares. 
Parents Ihoulil mark heedfully the witty excufes of their 
children, cfpecially at fuddains and furprifals ; but rather mark 
than pamper them ll atm. 

This let him know. 

Left, wilfully tranfgreffing, he pretend 
Suprifal, unadmonilh’d, unforewarn’d. Milton's Per. Lfl. 
I let afide the taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo in Hif- 
paniola, as furprizes rather than encounters. Bam. 

This ft range furprifal put the knight 
And wrathful fquire into a fright. Hudibras. 

There is a vaft difference between them, as vaft as between 
inadvertency and deliberation, between fur prize and fet pur- 


pofe. 


South. 


2 . 


King's Coder;. 


A difli, I fuppofe, which has nothing in it. 

Few care for carving trifles in difguilc. 

Or that fantaftick dilh fome call furprife. 

2. Sudden confufion or perplexity. 

To SURPRISE, v.a. [furpris, French, from furpmdre.] 

1. To take unawares; to fall upon unexpectedly. 

The caftlc of Macduff I will furprife , 

Seize upon Fife, give to the edge o’ th‘ fword 

His wife, his babes. Shakefpeart s Madtie. 

Now do our ears before our eyes. 

Like men in mifts, 

Difcover who’d the ftatc furprizc, 

And who refills. ° ,n ' ■' ; 

Bid* her well beware. 

Left, by fome fair appearing good furpris'd, 

She diftate falfe, and mifmform the will. 

How ffiall he keep, what, ilccping or awake, 

A weaker may fur pi ije, a ftrongcr take ? 

Who can (peak 

The mingled paffions that fur priz'd his heart! 

2. To aftonifh by fomething wonderful. 

People were not fo much frighted asfurpnxtd 
of the camel. 

■> To confufe or perplex by fomething hidden. 

Upheftarts, difeover’d and furpris d. 

Surprising, participial adj. [ from furp> if- J 

raffing fudden wonder or concern. . cver ( UT . 

T he greateft aftions of a celebrated perfon, bovntvet^ 
priftng and extraordinary, arc no morethantyJLr. 

from him* _ rp n firorcc itui 

Surprisingly, afy. [from furpnjmg .J lo * b 

raifes wonder ; in a manner that raifes wonder. ^ 

If out of thefe ten thouland. wc fliould takeit ^ 

are employed in publick bufinefs, the num tr jfJJiJ;*- 
_...ill ItjrUrt^.innlv little. hi k J (JyU* 


Mho. 

Pep!. 

Tbsmfon. 


Milter- 

Wonderful; 


If out 1 

are emf . 

remain will be J'urprizingty little. 

Su'rquedry. n.f. [fur and cuider, old hr. to 1 
weening; pride; infolcnce. Obfolete. 

They overcommen, were deprived 
Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety 
Transform’d tofiffi fur their bold Jurqutdry. 

Late-born modefty 

Hath got fuch root in cafy waxen hearts, 

That men may not themfelves their own g F 

Extol, without fufpeft of furqued y. r ~K ut ter; anf"* r 

Surreru'tter. n.f. [Inlaw.] A Lcond rebutter, 

to a rebutter. A term in the courts. j a w.] ^ 

c_.. r r r„r, Andre. French J L jn 


Fairy QW' 


to a reouuei. n rj n | a w.j •• 

Surrejoi nder, n f [futrejoindrt , r renc J r . L ct0 ihenjo; 11 * 
fecond defence of the plaintiff s a'lwn* PI . . ^Wio.BM' 
dcr of the defendant, which the civilians calln/p/‘ 

To SURRENDER, v.a. [furrendre, old Frencn.J 
1. To yield up; to deliver up. , M 

Solemn dedication of churches ferve no . 
publick, but further alfo to fur render up ‘ J 
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otlienVife their founders might have in them, and 
God himfelf their owner. 

, To deliver up an enemy. 

Ripe age bade him furrender late, 

His life and long good fortune unto final fate. Fairfax. 
He willing to furrender up the caftle, forbade his foldiers to 

have any talk with the enemy 
To Surrender- v.n. To yield; to giveones fclf up. 

This mighty Archimedes too fur renders now. Cl.tnville. 

Surrender- I „ r [from the verb ] 

Surrendry S 
. The aft of yielding. 

Our general mother, with eyes 
Of conjugal attraftion unreprov’d, 

And meek furrender, half-embracing lcan’d 
On our firft father. Milton's Paradfe lofl. 

Having muftered up all the forces he could, the clouds above 
and the deeps below, he prepares for a funender ; aliening, 
from a miftaken computation, that all thefe will not tome up 
to near the quantity requifite. Woodward. 

Juba’s furrender 

Would give up Africk unto Caffar’s hands. Add.':fan. 

2. The aft of refigning or giving up to another. 

If our father carry authority with fuch difpofition as he 
bears, this laft furrender of his will but offend us. Sbakefpeare. 

That hope quickly vaniflied upon the undoubted intelli¬ 
gence of that fun ender. Clarendon. 

As oppreffed dates made themfelves homagers to ihc Ro¬ 
mans to engage their protection, fo we Ihould have made an 
entire fnrrendn of ourfelves to God, that wc might have gain¬ 
ed a title to his deliverances. Decay of Piety. 

In palling a thing away by deed of gift, arc required a fur- 
render on the giver’s part, of all the property he has in it; and 
to the making of a thing facrcd, this furrender by its right 
owner is necelfary. South's Sermons. 

Surre ption. n J. [furreptus, Latin.] Surprife; luddenand 
unperceived invafiun. 

Sins compatible with a regenerate eflate, are fins of a fud- 
den fu< r rption. Hammond. 

SURREPTIT IOUS, adj. [furreptitius, Latin.] Done by 
Health ; gotten or produced fraudulently. 

Scaliger hath not tranflated the firft; perhaps fuppofing it 
furrtptitioui , or unworthy fo great an aflcriion. Brown. 

The Maforites numbred not only the feftions and lines, but 
even the words and letters of the Old Teftament, the better to 
fecure it from furreptitious praftices. Govern, of the Tongue. 

A correft copy of the Dunciad, the many furreptitious ones 
have rendered neccffary. Letter to Pull, of Pope's Dunciad. 
SurreptTtiously. adv. [from furreptitious .] By Health; 

fraudulently. 

Thou haft got it more firreptitioufly than he did, and with 
lefs effeft. Govern, of the Tongue. 

To Surrogate, v. a. [furrogo, Latin.} To put in the place 
of another. 

Surrogate, n.f. [ furrogatus , Latin.] A deputy; a dele¬ 
gate ; the deputy of an ecclefiaftical judge. 

ToSurrou'nd. v.a. [furrender, Fr.] To environ ; to en- 
compafs; to cnclofe on all fides. 

Yelling monfters that with ceafclcfscry 
Sw round me, as thou faweft. Milton. 

Cloud and ever-duringdark 
Surrounds me, from die cheerful ways of men 
Cut off. Milton. 

Bad angels feen 

On wing under the burning cope of hell, 

’ I wixt upper, neather, and furrounding fires. Milton. 

As the bodies ti\at fur round us di verily affect our organs, 
the mind is forced to receive the impreffions. Locke. 

Surso'lid. [In algebra.] The fourth multiplication or power 
of any number whatever taken as the root. Trevoux. 

Surso'lid Problem. [In mathematicks.] That which cannot 
be refolved but by curves of a higher nature than a conick 
feet ion. Harris 

SU reft° U T ’ n '^ [ French- J A large coat worn over all the 

The furlout if abroad you wear. 

Repels the rigour of the air; 

Would you be warmer, if at home 
You had the fabrick, and the loom ? Prior 

Sir Roger fhe mortally hated, and ufed to hire fellows to 
iquirt kennel-water upon him, fo that he was forced to wear 
zjurtout of oiled cloth, by which means lie came home pretty 
clean, except where the Jurtout was a little fcanty. Arbuthnot 

[/ ™ ,v ’ Fr] To ■“«»»' 

Hippocrates mentions a fuppuration that furver.es lethargies. 

To SURVfT 11 y tC ™ inates in f/onfumption. Harvey. 

... kV LY. v.a. [furveotr, old trench.] * 

• 0 overlook; to have under the view ; -' - 

higher place. 

Round he/„, ^, and well might where he flood, 

«0 high above. 
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Spenfer . 
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Dryden. 


Milton , 

Denham. 


Dryden. 


to view as from a 
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Though with thofe dreams he no refemblance hold; 

Whofe foam is amber and their gravel gold ; 

His genuine and lefs guilty wealth t’explore. 

Search not his bottom, but fwvty his Ihore. 

2. To overfee as one in authority. 

3. To view as examining. 

The hufbandman’s I'elf came that way, 

Of cuftom to furvey his ground, 

And his trees of ftatc incompafs round. 

Early abroad he did the world furveyi 
As if he knew he had not long to flay. 

With fuch alter’d looks 
All pile and fpeechlefs, he furvey'd me round. 

Surve'y. n.f. [from the verb.] View; profpeft. 

Pier ftars in all their vaft furvey 
Ufelefs befides! 

Under his proud furvey the city lies. 

And like a mift beneath a hill doth rife. 

No longer letted of his prey; 

He leaps up at it with enrag’d defire, 

O’erlooks the neighbours with a wide furvey ; 

And nods at ev’rv houfe his threat’ning fire. 

Survey'or. n.f. [tramfurvey.} 

1. An overfeer; one placed to fuperintend others. 

Wcre’t not madnefsthen. 

To make the fox furveyor of the fold ? Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Bifhop Fox was not only a grave counfellor for war or peace, 
but alfo a good furveyor of works. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. A meafurer of land. 

Should we furvey 

The plot of fituation, and the model; 

Queftion furvey ors , know our own eftate. 

How able fuch a work to undergo, 

To weigh againft his oppofite. Shakefpeart's Henry IV. 

Decempcda was a meafuring rod for taking the dimenfions 
of buildings; from hence came dccempedator, for a furveyor, 
ufed by Cicero. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Survey'orshjp. n.f. [from furveyor.} The office of a fur¬ 
veyor. 

ToSur'view. v.a. [ furveoir, old French.] To overlook; 
to have in view. Noc in ufe. 

That turret’s frame mod admirable was, 

Likehigheft heaven compafteJ round, 

And lifted high above this earthly mafs, 

Which it furview'd, as hills do lower ground. Fairy Queen. 
To SURVIVE, v.n. [fipervivo, Latin; furvivre, Fr.] 

1. To live after the death of another. 

Thofe that furvive, let Rome reward with love. Shak. 
Try pleafure. 

Which when no other enemy furvives. 

Still conquers all the conquerors. Denham. 

2. To live after any thing. 

Now that he is dead, his immortal fame furviveth, and flou- 
rifheth in the mouths of all people. Spenfer. 

The love of horfes which they had alive. 

And care of chariots after death furvive. Dryden. 

The rhapfodies, called the charafterifticks, would never 
have furvived the firft edition, if they had not difeovered fo 
ftrong a tinfture of infidelity. Watts. 

3. To remain alive. 

No longer now that golden age appears. 

When patriarch-wits furvii/d a th ufand years; 

Now length of fame, our fecond life, is loft. 

And bare threefcorc is all ev’n that can boalt; 

Our fons their father’s failing language fee. 

And fuch as Chaucer is, Ihall Dryden be. 

To Survi've. v. a. To outlive. 

I ll aflure her of 

Her widowhood, be it that (he furvives me. 

In all my lands and leafes whatfoever. Shakefpeart. 

Survi ver. n.f. [from furvive.} One who outlives another. 
Your father loft a father. 

That father, his; and the furvivor bound 
In filial obligation, for fome term, 

'I o do obfequious forrow. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Although fome died, the father beholding fo many defeents, 
the number of furuivors mull (till be very great. Brown. 

1 did difeern 

I rom his furvivors, I could nothing learn. Denham. 

Her majdly is heir to the furvivor of the late king. Swift. 

SURVi'vhrship. n.f. [from J'urviver.} The ftatc of outliving 
another. ® 

Such offices granted in reverfion were void, unlefs where 
the grant has been by fwviverjhip. Ay life's Par croon. 

Susceptibility, n.f. [from fufceptible.} Quality of admit¬ 
ting ; tendency to admit. 

’ I he fufeeptibility of thofe influences, and the effefts thereof 
the general providential law whereby other phvfical beings 
are governed. 1 ? 

SUSCE-PPIBI.E. aij. Watm , Fr. P,i.r to accemri 

. s ‘^properly on the firft fylljblc.] Capable of admit- 
ting. r 
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Ue moulded him platonically to his own idea, delighting 
fiill in the choice of the materials, becaufe he found him j'uj- 
eeptibte of g od form. IVotton. 

In their tender years they are more fufceptible of virtuous 
impre (lions than afterwards, when folicited by vulgar incli¬ 
nations L'Ejirange. 

Children's minds are narrow, and ufual’y fufceptible but of 
one thought at once. Locke on Education. 

Blow with empty words the fufceptible flame. Prior. 
S'usce ptii.n. n. f [jufeptu-, Latin.] Adi of taking. 

A canon, promoted to holy orders, before he is of a law 
ful age for the fufeeption of orders, fhall have a voice in the 
chapter. Ayiijje's Paragon. 

Susceptive. adj. [from fufcepttis, Lat. this word is more ana¬ 
logical, though lefs ufed than fifceptitlc .J Capable to admit. 

Since our nature is fo fufeeptive of errours on all fules, it is 
fit wc (hould have notices given us how far other perfons may 
become the caules of faife judgments. IVutcs , l.ogick. 

Suscj'piENtTY. ».f [from fufeipient.] Reception; admilfion. 
SUSCI'PJEN F. ti.f. [fufeipiens, Latin.] One who takes ; one 
that admits or receives. 

To SU SCITATE. v. n [fufeiter, French yfufciio-, Lat.] To 

roule; to excite. 

It concurrcth but unto predifpoled cffcdls, and only f<fci- 
tacs thofe forms whofe determinations arc feminal, and pro¬ 
ceed from the idea of thcmfclvcs. Brown's Vulgar Err-nrs. 
Slscita'tion. n.f [ fifcitation, Fr.from ffeitate.] The act 
of roufinii or exciting. 

. T- 

To SosPt c r. v. a. [ jufricio, fufbedlum, Lat.] 

1. To ima ine with a degree of fear and jealoufy what is not i 
known 

Nothing makes a man fufpedl much, more than to know 
little; and therefore men lhould remedy fufpicion by procu¬ 
ring to know more. Bacon. 

Let us not then fufpedl our happy ftate, 

As not fecure. Milton. 

From her hand I could fufpcEl no ill. Milton. 

2 . To imagine guilty without proof. 

Though many poets may fufpefi thcmfclvcs for the partiali¬ 
ty of parents to their youngefl children, I know myfelf too 
well to be ever fatisfied with my own conceptions. Dryden. 

Some would perfuade us that body and extenfion are the 
fame thing, which change the fignification of words, which I 
would not fufpctl than of, they having fo fcvercly condemn¬ 
ed the philofophy of others. Locke. 

3. To hold uncertain. 

I cannot forbear a {lory which is fo well attefted, that I 
have no manner of reafon to fufpcfl the truth. Addifon. 
To SU'PE'CT. v. n. To imagine guilt. 

If I fttfpcll without caufe, why then let me be your jeft. 

Skake peare's Merry Wives of Windjor. 
Suspe'ct. part. adj. [fufpefi, French ] Doubtful. 

Sordid interefts or affedlation of ftrange relations are not 
like to render your reports fufpeR or partial. GlamviUe. 

Suspe'ct. n.f [from the verb.] Sufpicion ; imagination with¬ 
out proof. Obfolcte. 

No fancy mine, no other wrong fufpefi. 

Make me, O virtuous fhame, thy laws neglcdl. Sidney. 

The fale of offices and towns in France, 

If they were known, as the fufpedl is great, 

Would make thee quickly hop without a head. Sbakefpeare. 

My moil worthy mafler, in whofe breaft 
Doubt and Jifpedl, alas, arc plac’d too late. 

You (hould have fear’d falfc times, when you did feaft.SAa/'. 
There be fo many falfc prints of praife, that a man may 
juftly hold it a fufpedi. Bacon. 

Nothing more jealous than a favourite towards the wain- 
ing-time auAfufpedt of fatiety. IVotton. 

They might hold fure intelligence 
Among theinfelves, without fufpeft t’offend. Daniel. 

If the king ends the differences, and takes away thefuf- 
fefi, the cafe will be no worfe than when two duellifts enter 
the field. Suckling. 

To Suspe nd, v. a. [ f fpmdre, hrench; fnfpcndo , Latin.] 

1. To hang; to make to h.tng by any thing. 

As twixt two equal armies taie 
Sufpends uncertain vidlory; 

Our fouls, which to advance our flate. 

Were gone out, hung ’twixt her and me. Donne. 

It is reported by Ruffinus, that in the temple of Serapis, 
there was an Hon chariot Jufpendetl by loadllones; which ftoncs 
removed, the chariot fell and was dafhed to pieces. Brerwn. 

2. To make to depend upon. 

God hath in the feripture fufpended the promife of eternal 
life upon this condition, that without obedience and holincfs 
of life no man (hall ever.fee the Lord. TiUttJon. 

3. To interrupt; to make to flop for a time. 

The harmony 

Sufpendcd hell, and took with ravifhment 

The thronging audience. Milton. 

The guard nor fights nor flies; their fate fo near. 

At once fufpends their courage and their fear. 
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This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intelUfl 1 
beings, in their fteady profecution of true felicity, thanW 
can fufpend this profecution in particular cafes, till’ 
looked before them. /T* 

To delay ; to hinder from proceeding. *****.A 

Sufpend your indignation againfl my brother, till vou 
derive from him better teftimony of his intent. SbJL r Un 
• His anfwer did the nymph attend; y/’MTf. 

Her looks, her fighs, her geilures all did pray him- 
But Godfrey wifely did his grant fufpend. 

He doubts the word, and that a while did (lav him F • r 
To themftlves 1 left them ; ' ^ 

For \ fufpend their doom. Mi'ten 

The reafons for fufpending the play were ill founded. Dry fa 
The Eritifh dame, famed for reftftlcfs grace, 1 
Contends not now but for the fecond place ; 

Our love fufpended) we neglect the fair, 

For whom we burn’d, to gaze adoring here. Gronvil 
A man may fufpend his choice from being determined for or 
againlt the thing propoled, tiil he has examined whether it fce 
really of a nature to rr.akc him happy or no. 

5. To debar for a time from the execution of an office or enjoy¬ 
ment of a revenue. J ‘ 

Good men (hould not be fufpended from the exercifeof their 
miniltry, and deprived of their livelihood for ceremonies 
which arc on all hands acknowledged indifferent. Sanderfn. 

T he bifhop of London was fummoned for not ffpending 
Dr. Sharp. Swift. 

Suspense, n.f. [fifprnS)\rcm:h-,ffpenfus,t.at\n.] 
m Uncertainty; delay of certainty or determination; indeter¬ 
mination. 

Till this be done, their good affedlion towards the fafety of 
the church is acceptable; but the way they preferibe us to pre- 
ferve it by, mull red in fufpenfe. Hooker. 

Such true joy s fufpen e 

What dream can I prdent to recompenfe? Water. 

Ten days the prophet in Jufpenft remain’d, 

'Would no man s fate pronounce; at laft conform'd 
By Ithacus, he folemnly defign'd 

Me for the faciifice. Denham. 

In propofttions, where though the proofs in view are of moll 
moment, yet there are fufficient grounds to fufpecl that there 
is fallacy, or proofs as confiderable to be p'oduccd on the 
contrary fide, there fufpcnfe or diffent are often voluntary. Locke. 

2. Adi of withholding thejudgment. 

Whatever neceffity detetmines to the purfuit of real blifs, 
the fame neceffity ellablifiies fufpenfe , deliberation and ferutiny, 
whether its fatisfadlion mifleads from our true happinefs. Lode. 

3. Privation for a time ; impediment for a time. 

4. Stop in the midll of two oppofites. 

For thee the fates, feverely kind, ordain 
A cool Jufpenfe from pleafure or from pain. Pofe. 

Suspe'nse. adj. [ ftfpcnfus , Latin.] 

1. Held from proceeding. 

The fclf-famc orders allowed, but yet eftabliflied in more 
wary and fufpenfe manner, as bei-g to Hand in force till God 
{hould give the opportunity of fame general conference what 
might be bed for every of them afterwards to do; had both 
prevented all occafion of juft diflike which others might take, 
and referred a gre-rer liberty unto the authors themfeives, of 
entring unto fuither confultation afterwards. Hookn. 

i he great light of day vet wants to run 
Much of his race, though deep, fufpenfe in heav’n 
Held by thy voice. Milton s ParaLifeLop. 

2. Held indoubt; held in expectation. 

This faid, he fat; and expedition held 
His looks fufpenfe , awaiting who appear’d 
To fecond or oppofe. 

Suspension, n.f. [Jufpenfton. hr. from fujpend] 

1. Adi of making to hang on any thing. 

2. Adi of making to depend on any thing. 

3. Adt of delaying. 

Had we had time to pray. 

With thoufand vows and tears we lhould have > 0U S'^ 
That fad decree’s fufpenfim to have wrought. 

4. Adi of withholding or balancing thejudgment. . 

In his Indian relations, wherein are contained 
accounts, he is furely to be read with ffpenfon, ^ ^ 
they which wcakned his authorities with tormer ag 
is feldom mentfi ned without derogatory parenthe■ 

The mode of the will, which anfwers to dubi Ujj j s 
be called fufpenfion ; and that which in the fanta 1 g r(V! , 
obftinacy, is conftancy in the intelledtual. 

5. Interruption; temporaryceftation. j n 

Nor was any thing done for the better adju 1 p ^ j'ame 
the time of that fu/ptnfim, but every tiling c 1 1 Qj er(n dmt. 

ftate of unconcernednels as before. , That by 

Suspensory, adj. [fufpenfo:re,\-r.fufpenfuSy a T 

which a thing hangs. wh are wan tin S 

I here are feveral parts pcculia/ to brutes w “ fry, 
in man, as the feventh or JuJpenJory mulcle ot ; 

SU SPTCI0N. 


MUm- 


Waller■ 
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rncPtTION n.f. [ fufpicio-t, Fr. fufpicio, Lat.] The adl of 
SU r f ‘rnr ’ imagination of fomething ill without proof. _ 
llJ This fufpicion Mkifo for thehoggifh fhrewdnefs ofher bram, 
and Nlopfa for a very unlikely envy flic hath (tumbled ^upon. 

fbicims amongft thoughts are like bats amongft birds, they 
evert bv uviligbt; thefare to be reprefied, or at the lead 
well guarded, for they cloud the mind. Bum. 

Snlpicion all our lives fhall be buck full oi eyes, 
for treafon is but trufted like a fox. 

Who ne'er fo tame, fochcrifh’d and loot d up, 

Will have a wild trick of his anceftors. Suakefpeare. 

Though wifilom wake, fufpicion fleeps 
At wifdmn’s gate ; and to fnnplicity 

Rcfigns her charge, while goodnels thinks no til 

Where no ill feems. . Mtlton s Pat ad. Lojl. 

c L . £ pj cious. of. [fujjpici futy Latin. ] 

, I lie ined to fufped; inclined to imagine ill without proof. 

‘ Nature itfclf, alter it has done an injury, will for ever be 

ah*> »'“ i ~ ““ c “ 'r ,he ^ fffCL. 

A wife man will find us to be rogues by our faces; we have 
a fufpicitus , fearful, conftrained countenance, often turning 
and (linking through narrow lanes. Swift. 

2 Liable to fufpicion ; giving reafon to imagine ill. 

‘ They, becaufe the light of his candle too much drowned 
theirs, were glad to lay hold on lo colourable matter, and 
exceeding forward to traduce him as an author offufpiciaus 

innovations. , . , , Hoekar ' 

I fpy a black fitfpicious threat nmg cl ml. 

That will encounter with our glorious fun. Shikefpeare. 
Authors arc fufpicious , nor greedily to be fwallowcd, who 
pretend to deliver antipathies, fympathies and the occult ab- 
llrufities of things. Brown's VAgar E> rours. 

His life 

Private, unadlive. calm, contemplative. 

Little fufpicious to any king. _ Milan. 

Many nuichievous infedts are daily at work, to ma’kc people 
of mer it fufpicious of each other. Pope. 

Suspiciously, adv. [from fufpicious .] 

1. With fufpicion. 

2. So as to raife fufpicion. 

His guard entering the place, found Plangus with his fvvoru 
in his hand, but not naked, but {landing jufpicioufy enough, 
to one already fufpicious. Sidney. 

SuspTciousness. n.f [from fufoiciousf] Tending to fufpicion. 
To make my ellate known fecined impoffible, by reafon 
of the fufpicioufnefs of Mifo, and my young miftrefs. Sidney. 
Suspira'tion. n.f. [fufpiratio from Jiifpito^ Latin.] Sigh; a:t 
of fetching the breath deep. 

Notcuftomary fuits of folemn black. 

Nor windy fufpiiation of forc’d breath 

'That can denote me truly. Shakcfpea r e. 

In deep fufpirations wc take more large gulphs of air to cool 
our heart, overcharged with love or furrow. More. 

ToSuspi're. v. n. [J fpiro, Latin ] 

1. To figh ; to fetch the breath deep. 

2. It feems in Sbakefpeare to mean only, to begin to breath; per¬ 
haps miftaken for refpire. 

Since the birth of Cain, the firft male child. 

To him that did but yefterday fttjpiu. 

There wasnotfuch a gracious creature born. Sbakefpeare. 
To SUSTAI N, v. a [fonjlcnir, Fr. fujlineo, Latin.] 

1. To bear; to prop; to hold up. 

The lar.enefs and lightnefs of her wings and tail f //lain her 
without laflitude. More. 

Vain is the force of man, 

To crufh the pillars that the pile f/Jlaht. Dryden's JEneid. 

2 . To fupport; to keep from finking under evil. 

The admirable curiofity and Angular excellency of this dc- 
ftgn will fujiain the patience, and animate the induflry of him 
who fhall undertake it. Holder. 

If he have no comfortable expeditions of another life to fu¬ 
jiain him under the evils iii this world, he is of all creatures 


the mod mifcrablc. 

3. To maintain; to keep. 

What food 

Will he convey up thither to fujiain 
Himfelf and army ? 

But it on her, not (he on it depends; 

For (he the body doth fujiain and cherifh 
My labour will fujiain me. 

4. To help ; to relieve; to affift. 

They charged on pain of perpetual difpleafure, neither to 


Tillctjim. 


Milton. 

Davies. 

Milton. 


Sbakefpeare. 


entreat for him, or any way fujiain him. 

His fons who feck the tyrant to fujiain , 

And long for arbitrary lords again. 

He dooms to death, aflerting publick right. Dryden's /En. 

• To bear ; to endure. 

Were it I thought death menac’d would enfue 
This my attempt, I would fujiain alone 
The word, and not perfuade thee Milton. 


SWA 

Can Ceyx then fujiain to leave his wife. 

And unconcern’d forfakc the fweets of life. Dryden. 

Shall Turnus then fuch endlefs ton jtjlatft 
Tn fi;rhtincr fields, and conquer towns in vain. ■ Uryaen. 

Th/mind Hands collected within herfelt, and the 

thS I all d« *«. ««' « "“»> » •»> 

in love has its foundations flapped. 

6. To bear without yielding. 

Sachariffa's beauty’s wine, 

Which to madneflsdoth incline; 

Such a liquor as no brain JVa’lcf 

That is mortal can fujiain 

7. To fuffer; to bear as inflidled. 

‘' If you omit 

The offer of this time, I cannot promife, 

But that you fhall fujiain more new difgrace?, 

With thefe you bc 4 r already. ShakeJeare's ^VIIL 

Sust ai nable. adj. [ [oujlev.abU , Fr. Horn JuJlatn.} That may 

be fufiained. 

Sustai'ner. n.f [from fujiain.\ 

1. One that props; one that fupports. 

2 . One that fuffers; a fufferer. 

Thyfelf haft a fuflainer been , 

Of much affiidlion in my caufe. Chapman s hue . 

Su'sTENANCE. n.f [fou/icnancc, hr.] 

1. Support; maintenance. , 

Scarcely allowing himfelf fit fujlenarce of life, rather than 

he would fpend thofe goods for wliofe fake only he feemed to 

joy in life. , n _ ' 

There are unto one end funJry means; as for they '/ e ^ 
of our bodies many kinds of food, many forts of raiment to 
clothe our nakedntfs. oo-et . 

Is then the honour of your daughter of greater moment to 
her, than to mv daughter her’*, wliofe Jujlenunce it was r Add. 

2. Neceflaries ot life ; vidtuals. ., P 

The experiment coft him his life for want of Jujlenunce. L . 
The ancients were inventets of all arts neceilury t > Hie ana 
fufienanct , as plowing and fowing. Temple. 

Sustenta'tion. n.f. [fufeutatton, Fr. (romfu/fento, Latin.] 

1. Support; prefervation from falling. 

Thefe fleams once raifed above the earth, have their arcent 
and fujlentation aloft promoted by the air. Boyle. 

2. Support of life ; ufe of vidtuals. ’ 

A very abftemious animal, by reafon of its frigidity, and 
latitancy in the winter, will long lubfilt without a y\(t'o\c fujlen¬ 
tation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. Maintenance. 

When there be great flioals of people, which go on to 
populate, without forefeeing means of life and lujleniation ; it 
is of neceffity that once in an age they difeharge a portion of 
their people upon other nations. ^ Baicn. 

Susurraction, n.f. [from jifurro, Latin.] Whifper; ioft 
murmur. 

Sute. n.f [for fuite ] Sort. 

Touching matters belonging to the church of Chrift, this 
we conceive that they are not of one fute. Hook r. 

Su'tler. n.f. [focteler, Dutch ; fading German.] A man that 
fells provifions and liquour in a camp. 

I fhall fatter be 

Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Send to the Jutln' s; there you’re fure to find 
The bully match’d with rafeals of his kind. Dryden. 

Su'ture. n.f [ futura , Latin.] 

t. A manner of fewing or Hitching, particularly of Hitching 
wounds. 

Wounds, if held in clofe contadl for fome time, reunite by 
inofculation : to maintain this fituation, feveral forts of futures 
have been invented; thofe now chiefly deferibed are tbe inter¬ 
rupted, the gltocrs, the quill’d, the twilled and the dry Ju- 
tures, but the interrupted and twifted are almoft the only 
ufcful ones. " Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. Suture is a particular articulation : the bones of the cranium 
arc joined to one another by four futures. Quincy. 

Many of our vdfels degenerate into ligaments, and the 
futures of the fkiill are abolifhed in old age. Ai buthnot. 

SWAB. n.f. ijwubb, Swedilli.] A kind of mop to clean 
floors. 

To Swab. v. a [j-pebbin, Saxon.] To clean with a mop. 
It is now ufed chiefly at fea. 

He made him fvjab the jeck. Sbelvock’s Voyage. 

Swa'bbfr. n.f [/*MjA£<r,jl)utch.] A fweeper of the deck. 
The mailer, the fwublff, the boatfwain and I, 

Lov’d Mall, Meg, and Marrian, and Margery. Sbak. 
Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this degene¬ 
rate ag«, but the making a tarpawlin and a fwabber the hero of 
a tragedy. Dennis. 

ToSwa'ddle. v. a. [ppeuan, Saxon.] 

• Tofwathe; to bind in cloaths, generally ufed of binding new- 


1 . 


bom children. 

Inverted by a veil of clouds. 
And fwndled as new-born in fable flirouds; 
For thefe a receptacle I defign'd. 


Sandys. 

How 
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[• [from fwadle.~\ Cloach wrapped 
round a new-born child. 


SWA' 

How foon doth mqn decay ! 

When cloths are taken from a cheft of fweets, 

1 o fwaddle infants, whofe joung breath 

Scarce knows the way ; 

Thofe clouts are little winding fhcets. 

Which doconfign and fend them unco death. Herbert. 
They fwaddled me up in my night-gown with long pieces of 
linen, till they had wrapt me in about an hundred yards of 
f^athe. Addfon. 

2. To beat; to cudgel. A low ludicrous word. 

Great on the bench, great in the faddle. 

That could as well bind o’er as fwaddle. Hudibras. 

Swa'ddle. n. J. [from the verb.] Cloaths bound round the 
body. 

1 begged them to uncafe me: no, no, fay they; and upon 
that carried me to one of their houfes, and put me to bed in 
all my /twiddles. Addijon. 

Swa'udlingband. 

Swa'ddlingcloath. 

Swa'diilingclout. 

Prom thence a fairy thee unweeting reft, 

There as thou flept’ft in tender jwadd.mgband. 

And her bafe elfin brood, there for thee left. 

Such men do changelings call, fo changed by fairies theft. 

Fairy k$ucen. 

That great baby you fee there is not yet out of his fwadling- 
cl uts. Sbakejp. Hamlet. 

The [wadlingbands were purple, wrought with gold. Dryd. 

To SWAG. v. it. [pjan, Saxon; fweigia , Iflandick.] To 
link down by its weight; to lay heavy. 

'They are more apt, in /wagging down, to pierce with their 
points, than in the jacent pofturc, and crevice the wall. Watt. 

Being a tall fifh, and with his fides much comprefied, he 
hath a long fin upon his back, and another anfwcring to it on 
his belly; by which he is the better kept upright, or from 
Jwagging on his fides. Gre-w. 

ToSwage. v. a. [from affwage.] To cafe; tofoften; to mi¬ 
tigate. 

Apt words have pow’r to /wage 
The tumours of a troubled mind. 

And are as balm to fetter'd wounds. Milton. 

Nor wanting pow’r to mitigate and fuage. 

With folemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chafe 
Anguilh, and doubt, and fear from mortal minds. Miltcn . 

I will love thee. 

Though my didrafted fenfes Ihould forfake me. 

I’d find fomc intervals, when my poor heart 

Should [wage itfelf, and be let loofe to thine. Otway. 

ToSWA'GGER. v.n. [ fwadderen , Dutch, to make a noife; 
j-pejan, Saxon. J To blutter; to bully; to be turbulcntly and 
tumultuoufiy proud and infolent. 

Drunk? fquabblc? fwagger? and difeourfe fufiian with 
one’s own fliadow ? Oh thou invincible fpirit of wine! Sbak. 

’Tis the gage of one that I Ihould fight withal, if he be 
alive; a rafeal that fwagger d with me laft night. Shakefpeare. 

Oft a terrible oath, with a fwagger tr.g accent Amply twang’d 
off, gives manhood more approbation than proof itfelf. Sbak. 

The leffer fizeof mortals love to jwagger for opinions, and 
to boaft infallibility of knowledge. Glanv. Scepf 

Many fuch afles in the world huff, look big, dare, drefs, 
cock, and fwagger at the fame noify rate. LJEJlrangc. 

Pie chuck’d. 

And fcarcely deign’d to fet a foot to ground, 

But fwagger'd like a lord. Dryden. 

Confidence, how weakly foever founded, hath fome effeft 
upon the ignorant, who think there is fomething more than 
ordinary in a fwaggering man that talks of nothing but de- 
mondration. Tiilotfon. 

To be great, is not to be darched, and formal, and fuperci- 
lious; to fwagger at our footmen, and browbeat our infe¬ 
riors. Collier on Pr ide. 

What a plcafure is it to be victorious in a caufc? to fwag¬ 
ger at the bar ? for a lawyer I was born, and a lawyer I will 
be. / Arbutbnot's Hi/lory of John Bull. 

Swa'ggerer. n.f [from fwagger.'] A blufterer ; a bully; a 
turbulent noify fellow. 

He's no fwagger er, hoftefs ; a tame cheater: you may ftroke 
him as gently as a puppy greyhound. Sbaiefp. Henry IV. 

Swa'ggy. adj. [from fwag.] Dependent by its weight. 

The beaver is called animal vcntricofum, from his fwaggy 
and prominent belly. Browns Fulgar Er rours. 

Swain, n.f [j-pcin, Saxon and Runick.J 

1. A young man. 

That good knight would not fo nigh repair, 

Himfclf eftranging from their joyancc vain, 

Whofe fellowlhip feem’d far unfit for warlike fwain. F. Q 

2. A country fervant employed in hufbandry. 

It were a happy life 

To be no better than a homely fwain. Sbak. Henry VI. 

3. A paltoral youth. 

Bleft fwains! whofe nymphs in cv’ry grace excel; 

Bid! nymphs! whofe fwains thofe graces fing fo well. Pope. 
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Swainmote, n.f [fwainmotus, law Lat.] A court touch' 
matters of the fereft, kept by the charter of the forei! 
in the year. 'I his court of fuainmote is as incident to a forT 
as the court of piepowder is to a fair. The fwainnme 
court of freeholders within the forett. ~ 5 “ 

To Swale. 3 v. a. [ypelan, Saxon, to kindle.] To wafte 
ToSweal. J blaze away ; to melt: as, the candle fwalcs ° f 
Swa'llBT. n.f. Among the tin-miners, water breaking 
upon the miners at their work. Bil‘ 

Swallow. n.J. [ ypalepe, Saxon. ] A fmall bird of naT 
face, or, as feme lay, a bird that lies hid and IW ini 
Winter. pi 1,1 the 

The fwallcw follows not Summer more willingly than 

That come before the fwalloiv dares. Sbabelpea't 

The fwallows make ufe of celandine, and the linnet of 
cuphragia. ^ 

W hen fwallows fleet foar high and fport in air, 

He told us that the welkin would be clear. * Q a . 

The Jivatlow fweeps '* 

The flimypool, to build his hanginghoufe 

^ r Intent ' 1 Thomfon's Sprint, 

jo Swa'llow. v. a. [ypcljan, Saxon ; Jweigen, Dutch.] ‘ 

1. To take down the throat. 

I [wallow down my fpittlc. v jj . 

If little faults 

Shall not be wink’d at, how {hall we ftretch our eye, 
Whofe capital crimes chew’d, /wallow'd, and digtfied, 
Appear before us ? Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Men are, at a venture, of the religion of the country; and 
mutt therefore fwatlow down opinions, as filly people do em- 
piricks pills, and have nothing to do but believe that they will 
do the cure. Lodte. 

2. To receive without examination. 

Confidcr and judge of it as a matter of reafon, and not 
Jwallow it without examination as a matter of faith. Lode. 

3. To engrofs; to appropriate. 

Far be it from me, that I Ihould fwalloiv up or deftroy. zSa: 
Homer excels all the inventors of other arts in this, that he 
has fwallcwed up the honour of thofe who fucceedcd him. Pope. 

4. To abforb ; to take in ; to fink in any abyfs; to engulph. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them light 
Again!! the churches, though the yefty waves 
Confound and Jualliw navigation up. Skaiefpeart. 

I may be pluck’d into the f 'wallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Baflianus’grave. Sbak. Tit. Aninn. 
Death is [wallowed up in viftory. 1 Cor. xv. 5+. 

If the earth open her mouth and fwalloiv them up, ye (hall 
underfland that thefe men have provoked the Lord. Fun. xvi. 

In bogs Jwallow'd up and loll. /Alien. 

He hid many things from us, not that they would [wallow 
up our underttanding, but divert our attention from what is 
mote important. Decay of Piety• 

Nature would abhor 
To be forced back again upon herfelf. 

And like a whirlpool jwallow her own ttreams. 

Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

Should not the fad occafion [wallow up 
My other cares, and draw them all into it? Addiftm. 

Cities overturn’d, 

And late at night in Jwallowing earthquake funk. Thcmfen. 

5. To devour; to deftroy. 

The neccllary provifion for life fwallows the greateft part o, 
their time. Loch. 

Corruption [wallow'd what the liberal hand 
Of bounty fcatter’d. Thomfon's Autumn. 

6. To be loft in any thing; to be given up. 

The prieft and the prophet are fwallowed up of wine, f 
Swa'llow. n.f [from the verb.] The throat; voracity- 

Had this man of merit and mortification been called to ac¬ 
count for his ungodly fwa l.xv, in gorging down the eftatts 0 
hclplefs widows and orphans, he would have told them mat it 
was all for charitable ufes. " (Ut ' 

Swa'llowtail. n.f. A fpccies of willow. , 

The Qiining willow they call Jwallcwtail, becaufe of e 
pleafurc of the leaf. Bacon's Natural Hf « r } 1 

Swa'llowwort. n f. A plant. 

Swam. The preterite of fwim. . 

SWAMP. n.J. [Juamtm, Gothick; rP an, > Saxon; 7 “ 
Iflandick ; fwamme, Dutch; fecmp , Daniflii fwarr.p , Sw 
A marfli; a bog; a fen. 

Swa'mpy. adj. [from fwemp.] Boggy; fenny. 

Swampy fens breathe deftruftive myriads. ' v ‘ 

SWAN. [j'pan, Saxon ; fuan, Danilb, fwaen, Dutch.J 
The fwan is a large water-fowl, that has a long an 1 
ftraight neck, and is very white, excepting when it is yo g 
Its legs and feet arc black, as is its bill, which is h'c 11 . 
a goofe, but fomething rounder, and a little hooked a 
lower end of it: the two fides below its eyes are 0 a 
Alining like ebony. Swans ufe wings like fails, whi 
the wind, fo that they are driven along in the water. ^ 
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, „ whs and fome fort of grain like a goofe, and fome 

have lived three hundred years. 'I here i- a fpecics 
?£an with the feathers of their heads towards the breatt, 
of (he ends with a gold colour inclining to red. I n*. 

• >ark U reckoned by Mdfesamong the unclean creatures; but 
^VLnSftl W Apollo thegSd of mufick, becaufenwas 
£id to fing melodioufly when it was near expiring; a tradition 

generally received, but fabulous. 

K With untainted eye 

Compare her face with fome that I Ihall mow, 

And I will make thee think thy J wan a crow. Shakefpeare. 

A Let mufick found, while he doth make h.s cho ‘^ i 
Then if hfc lofc, he makes zjwan like end. Sba.efpeatc. 

I have feen a fwan , 

With bootlefs labour, fwim again!! the tide, 

And ijiend her ftrength with ovcr-mntclnng waves. Sbakejp. 
The birds eafy to be drawn are plampedes, or water-owl, 

* ,he mallard, goofe, and fwan Pcacham or. Drawing. 

The fearful matrons raife a fcrcammg cry. 

Old feeble men with fainter groans reply ; 

A jarring found rcfults, and mingles in the fky, 

Like that of [wans rcmurm’ring to the floods. Dryden. 

The idea, which anEnglifhman figmfies by the name W, 
is a white colour, long neck, black beak, black legs, and who,e 
feet, and all thefe of a certain fize, with a power of fw.m- 
ming in the water, and making a certain kind oi noxk. Locke. 
SWa'/sKIN. n.f [fwan and Jkin.] A kind of loft flannel, 
imitatin' 5 ' for warmth the down of a fwan. ■ 

Swap. adv. [adfuipa , to do at a fnatch, Iflandick.] Haftily ; 

with hafty violence: as, he did it fwap. A low word. 

To Sv/ap. v. a. To exchange. See 7 0 Swop. 

Sward, n.f [fward, Swedifh.] 

1. The fkin of bacon. 

2. The furface of the ground : whence green fward , or green 

^ ^Water, kept too long, loofens and foftens the fivard, makes 
it fubjeft to ruflie3 and coarfc grafs. Note on 7 ujjer. 

The noon of night was part, when the foe 
Came dreadlefe o’er the level fwart , that lies 
Between the wood and the fwift ftreaming Oufe. A. Philips. 

T o plant a vineyard in July, when the earth is very dry 
and combuftible, plow up the fwartb , and burn it. Mortimer. 
Sware. The preterite of fwear. 

Swarm, n.f. [j-peapm, Saxon; fwerm, Dutch ] 

1. A great body or number of bees or other fmall animals* par- 
ticularly thofe bees that migrate from the hive. 

A fwarm of bees that cut the liquid fky, 

Upon the topmoft branch in clouds alight. Dryden s JEn. 

2. A multitude; a croud. 

From this [warm of fair advantages, 

You grip’d the general fway into your hand, 

Forgot vour oath to us at Doncafter. Shakefpeare. 

If we could number up thofe prodigious fwarms that had 
fettled themfclves in every part of it, they would amount to 
more than can be found. Addifon on Italy. 

To Swarm, v.n. [j-peapman, Saxon; fiver men, Dutch.] 

1. To rife as bees in a body, and quit the hive. 

All hands employ’d. 

Like labouring bees on a long Summer’s day ; 

Some found the trumpet for the ref! to fwarm. Dryden. 

Swarm'd on a rotten flick the bees I fpy’d. Gay. 

When bees hang in fwarming time, they will prefently rife, 
if the weather hold. Mot timer's Husbandry. 

2 . To appear in multitudes; to croud ; to throng. 

The mercileis Macdoncl, 

The multiplying villanics of nature 

Do fwarm upon. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Our fuperfluous lacqueys, and our pcafants, 

Who in unneceflary'aftion fwarm 

About our fquares of battle. Sbakejp. Henry V. 

What a multitude of thoughts at once 
Awaken’d in me fwarm, while I confider 
What from within I feel myfelf, and hear 
What from without comes often to my ears. Milton. 

Then mounts the throne, high plac’d before the fhrine; 
In crowds around the [warming people join. Dryden's Ain. 
3. To be croudcd ; to be over-run ; to be thronged. 

Thefe garrifons you have now planted throughout all Ire¬ 
land, and every place fwarms with foldiers. Spenjer. 

Her lower region fwarms with all fort of fowl, her rivers 
with fifh, and her feas with whole fhoals. Howel. 

Thofe days fwarmed with fables, and from fuch grounds 
took hints for fiftions, poifoning the world ever after. Brown. 
4 - To breed multitudes. 

Not fo thick fwarm'd once the foil 
Bedropp'd with blood of Gorgon. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
™AR r. I adj. [fwarts, Gothick; ppeapr, Saxon; fwart, 
SWARTH. S Dutch.] J 

i. Black; darkly brown; tawney. 

A nation ftrange, with vifage fwart, 

A nd courage fierce, that all men^did affray. 

T hrough the world then fwarmed in every 


every part. F. Shtcen. 


A man 

Of fwarth complexion, and of crab Dec .ue ; 

That him full of melancholy did fliew. )•<. ^ 

Whereas I was black and fwart before; 

With thofe clear rays which flic infus’d on mc ’ R 
That beauty am I bleft with; winch you fee. Sbak. Li. V I. 

No goblin, 01 fwart fairy of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity. 

2. In Milton it feems to fignify black j gloomy; maugna.i . 

Ye valleys low, ... n/r.h^ 

On whofe frclh lap .>,»>„• < fpardy 
To Swart, v. a. [fro,,, the noun.] To Wacken , 

*% .- of the r»,/«- a 

SwaShTlv Bladttyi dufldlyt «.w- 

SwVrthiress. n.f. [t.om/worthy ] Darkoefsof coropWon j 

Swa'rthy’.' odj. [See Swart.] Darkof coR,pleaion s black, 

Set me where, on fomc pathlefs plain, , 

The [worthy Africans complain. \ojt. 

Though in the torrid climates the common colour is black 
or pwarthv, yet the natural colour of the temperate climates is 
more t ranfpai cut and beautiful. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 
Yiete fwa’ thy Charles appears, and there 
His brother with dejected air. Add Jon. 

Did they know Cato, our remoteft kings 
Would pour embattled multitudes about him; 

Their Jwarthy hofts would darken all our plains, 

Doubling the native horrour of the war, ; 

And making death more grim. Addtjon s Cato. 

Swash, n. [. [A cant word.] A figure, whofe circumference 
is not round, but oval; and whofe moldings lie not at ngnt 

angles, but oblique to the axis of the work. Moxotn 

To SWASH, v. n. To make a great clatter or node: whence 

fwajhhucklcr. 

We’ll have a fwajldng and a martial outhde, 

As many other mannifh cowards have. 

That do outface it with their femblances. Shakefpeare. 

Draw, if you be men: Gregory, remember thyfwajhing 
l,| ow . Sltak. Romeo and Juliet. 

Swa'sher. n.f. [from fwafhAp One who makes a fhovv of 
valour or force of arms. 

I have obferved thefe three fwafhers ; three fuch anticks do 
not amount to a man. Sba.kef. Henry \ . 

Swatch, n.f A fwathc. Not in ufe. 

One fpreadeth thofe bands fo in order to lie, 

As barlie in [watches may fill it thereby. Fuffer. 

Swath .n.f [ jwade, Dutch.] 

1. A line of grafs cut down by the mower. 

With toffing and raking, and fetting on cox, 

GrafTc, lately in fwaihes, is meat for an ox. F.Jfcr. 

The flrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 

Fall down before him, like the mower’s fwatb. Sbakejp. 

As foon asyour grafs is mown, if it lie thick in the fwatb, 
neither air nor fun can pafs freely through it. Mortimer. 

2. A continued quantity. 

An affeftion’d afs, that cons ftate without book, and utters 
it by great fwaths. Sbak. 7 wclfth Plight. 

3. [Speban, to bind, Saxon.] A band ; a fillet. 

An Indian comb, a flick whereof is cut into three fharp and 

round teeth four inches long: the other part is left for the 
handle, adorned with fine ftraws laid along the fides, and 
lapped round about it in feveral diflinft Jwaths. Grnv. 

They Twaddled me up in my night-gown with long pieces of 
linen, which they folded about me, ’till they had wrapped me 
in above an hundred yards of fwathe. Addijon's Spectator. 

To Swathe, v. a. [ypeuan, Saxon.] To bind, as a child 
with bands and rollers. 

Thrice hath thisHotfpur, Mars in fwathing cloaths. 

This infant warriour, and his enterprizes, 

Difcomfited great Douglas. Sbak. Henry IV. 

He had two Tons; the eldeft of them at three years old, 

I’ th’ fwathing cloaths the other, from their nurfery 
Were ftol’n. Sl/akefp. Cymbeline. 

Their children arc never fwathed , or bound about with any 
thing, when they are firft born; but are put naked into the bed 
with their parents to lie. Abbot's Defctipt. of the IVaid. 

Swath'd in her lap the bold nurfe bore him out, 

With olive branches cover’d round about. Dryden. 

Matter’s feet are fwatb'd no longer. 

If in the night too oft he kicks, 

Orfhows his loeo-motive tricks. Prior. 

To Sway. v.a. [fchweben, German, to move.] 

1. To wave in the hand; to move or weild with facility: as, to 
fway the fceptcr. 

Glancing fire out of the iron play’d, 

As fparkles from the anvil rife. 

When heavy hammers on the wedge a xefway'd- Fat Quhn. 
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2. To biafs; to dire£l to either fide. 

Heav’n forgive them, that fo much ha \efwayd 
Your majc fly’s good thoughts away from me. Sbakefpeare. 

I took your hands ; but was, indeed. 

Sway'd from the point, by looking down onCasfar. Shake/. 

The only way t’ improve our own, 

By dealing faithfully with none; 

As bowls run true by being made 

On purpole falfe, and to be fwayd. Hudib'as. 

3. To govern; to rule; to overpower ; to influence. 

The lady’s mad ; yet if ’twere fo. 

She could not fway her houfe, command her followers, 
With fuch a fmooth, difcrcct, and liable bearing. Sbakefp. 

The will of man is by his reafon Jway'd ; 

And reafon fays, you are the worthier maid. Sbakefpeare. 

On Europe thence, and where Rome was to Jway 
The world. Milton $ ParadiJ'e Loft. 

A gentle nymph, not far from hence, 

That with moift curb Jways the fmooth Severn flream, 

. Sabrina is her name. Milton. 

Take heed left paflion fway 
Thy judgment to do ought, which elfc free will 
Would not admit. Milton's Paradife lojl. 

The judgment is fwayed by paflion, and llored with lubri¬ 
cous opinions, inftead of clearly conceived truths. Glanv. 

, This was the race 

To fway the world, and land and fca fubdue. Dryden. 

With thefe I went. 

Nor idle flood with unafliiling hands, 

When favage beads, and mens more fayage bands. 

Their virtuous toil fubdu’d ; yet thofe I fwayd 
With pow’rful fpecch : I fpoke, and they obey’d, Dryden. 
When examining thefe matters, let not temporal and little 
advantages fway you againll a more durable intereil. TtUotfon. 
To Swa v. v. n. 

1. To hang heavy; to be drawn by weight. 

In thefe perfonal refpe&s, the balance fways on our part. Bac. 

2. To have weight; to have influence. 

The example of fundry churches, for approbation of one 
thing, doth fway much ; but yet flill as having the force of an 


example only, and not of a law. Hooker. 

3. To bear rule ; to govern. 

The mind I Jway by, and the heart I bear. 

Shall never fagg with doubt, nor fhake with fear. Sbakefp. 

Had’fl thou J'way d as kings fhould do, 

They never then had fprung like fummer flies. Sbakefp. 
Aged tyrannyyicays not as it hath power, but as it is fuf- 
fered. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Here thou fhalt monarch reign ; 

There did’ft not: there let him flill v\£torfivay. Mihen. 

Sway. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. The fwing or fweep of a weapon. 

To flrike with huge two-handed fway. Milton. 

2. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 


Are not you mov’d, when all the fway of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm ? Sbak. Julius C<cfur. 

Expert 

When to advance, or Hand, or turn the fway . .. 

Of battle. Ali/ton. 

3. Power; rule; dominion. 

This fort had fome fear that the filling up the feats in the 
confiflory, with fo great number of laymen, was but topleafe 
the minds of the people, to the end they might think their 
own fway fomewhat. Hooker. 

In the end, very few excepted, all became fubjcCl to the 
fway ok time: other odds there was none, faving that fome 
fell fooner, and fome later, from the foundnefs of belief. Hook. 

Only retain 

The name and all th' addition to a king; 

The fway , revenue, execution of th’ hell. 

Beloved fons, be yours. Sbakef. King Lear. 

Her father counts it dangerous 
That fhe fhould give her l'orrow fo much Jway, 

And in his wililom hafles our marriage, 

To flop the inundation of her tears. Sbakefpeare. 

Too truly Tamerlane’s fucceflors they ; 

Each thinks a world too little tor his Jway. Dryd. Aurengz. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear jway. 

The poll of honour is a private flaiion. Addijons Cato. 

4. Influence; direction. 

An evil mind in authority doth not only follow the fway of 
the defires already within ir, but frames to itfelf new deftres, 
not before thought of. Sidney. 

They rufh along, the rattling woods give way, 

The branches bend before their fweepy fway. Dryden. 

To SWEAR, v. n. preter. fwore or Jit'are ; part. pafi. fworn. 
[ j war an, Gothick ; j-pejuan, Saxon; fweeren , Dutch.] 

j. To obteft fome fuporiour power; to utter an oath. 

If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or Jivtor an oath to 
bind his foul with a bond, he fhall not break his word. Num. 

Thee, thee an hundred languages fhall claim, 

And favage Indians fwear by Anna's name. Ticket, 


Sbakefp, 


tan. 


'tare. 


J ; r, xxiii. 10. 


2. To declare or promife upon oath. 

VV e fhall have old /wearing 
That they did give the rings away to men; 

But we’ll outface them, and outfweai them too 

I gave my love a ring, and made him /wear 
Never to part with it; and here he Hands, 

I dare be fworn for him, he would not leave it 
Nor pluck it from his finger. gp a i - 

I would have kept my word ; Jr 

But, when I /wear, it is irrevocable. Shake/. Hem yj 
Jacob faid, fwear to me; and he Jwar t unto him ' 
Bacchus taken at Rhodes by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
he fo elleemed, that, as Plutarch reports, he 1 ware he had r„u 
lofe all his father’s images than that table. cr 

3. To give evidence upon oath. 

At what eafe 

Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To fwear againll you l Sbak. ILmy VIII 

4. I o obteft the great name profanely. 1 

Bccaufe of Jweat ing the land mourneth. 

Obey thy parents, keep thy word juftly ; 

Swear not. Sbak.f King Lear 

None fo nearly difpofed to fcoffing at religion as thofe v .ho 
have accuftomed themfelves to Jwiur on trifling occaGotn. li; 
To Swear, v.a. . 

1. To put to an oath. 

Mofes took the bones of Jofcph; for he had fliaiilv feveni 
the children of Ifrael. Fx. f, jj ,' Q 

Sworn afhore, man, like a duck; I can fwim like a duck 
I’U bejworn. Shakejpeares TemM. 

Let me fwear you all to fccrccy; 

And, to conceal my fhame, conceal my life. Dr-m. 

2. To declare upon oath. 

3. To obteft by an oath. 

Now by Apollo, king, thou/wearJI thy gods in vain. 

■-O vaflai ! mifereant! Sbahejpeare. 

Swe/arer. n.f. [{somjwear.] A wretch who obtefls the great 
name wantonly and profanely. 

And mull they all be hang’d that fwear and lie? 

-Every one. 

-Who mull hang them ? 

-Why, the honelt men. 

—Then the liars and Jweartrs are fools; for there are liars and 
Jwearers enow to beat the bonefl men and hang them up. Shoi. 

Take not his name, who made thy mouth, in vain: 

It gets thee nothing, and hath no excufe: 

Lull and wine plead a plcafurc, avarice a gain; 

But the cheap fwearer through his open fluice 
Lets his foul run for nought. Herbert. 

Of all men a philofopher fhould be no /wearer ; for an oath, 
which is the end of coiitrovcrfies in law, canuot determine 
any here, where reafon only muft induce, Brave. 

It is the opinion of our moll irfUncd/wearers, that the fame 
oath or curfe cannot, confiftently with true politenefs, be re¬ 
peated above nine times in the fame company by the lameper- 
fon. Swift's Polite ConvrfaiM. 

SWEAT, n.f. [j-pear, Saxon ; fweet, Dutch.] 

1. The matter evacuated at the pores by heat or labour. 

Sweat is fait in tafte; for that part of the noiirilhmcnt 
which is frvfh and fweet, turneth into blood and flelb; and 
the jweat is that part which is excerned. Boon. 

Some infcnfible effluvium, exhaling out of the ftone, comes 
to be checked and condenlcJ by the air on the fupcrficics <>l it, 

' ' tic/- 


MUtcn. 


Dnitn. 


as it happens to fiveat on the fkins of animals. 

Soft on the flow’ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy Jweat. 

When Lucilius brandifhes his pen, 

And flafhes in the face of guilty men, 

A cold jweat Hands in drops on ev’ry part. 

And rage fuccccds to tears, revenge to fmart. 

Sweat is produced by changing the b lance between t« 
fluids and folids, in which health confifts, fo as that P I ?J c \‘, e 
motion of the fluids overcome the refiftance of the folius./ > • 

2. Labour; toil; drudgery. 

I his painful labour of abridging was not eafy, but a m ’ 
ter of Jweat and watching. 2 Mac. it* 2 

The field < ....■ 

To labour calls us, now witli fweet impos’d. 

What from Johnfoji’s oil and fweat did flow, 

Or what more ealy nature did bellow 
On Shakefpeare’s gentler muie, in thee lull grown 
Their graces both appear. 

3. Evaporation of moifturc. .robe 

Beans give in the mow ; and therefore thole that are ^ 
kept arc not to be thrafhed ’till March, that they . 

thorough fweat in the mow. Msrtsjny 1 v 

To Sweat, v. n. preterite fwet,fweated-, particip. P a ‘ •/ 
[from the noun.] 

1. l o be njoifl on tine body with heat or labour. 

Shall I fay to you. 

Let them be free, marry them to your heirs, 

Why fweat they under butdens? Sbax. 
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Miflrcfs Page at the door, Jwealing and blowing, and look- 
wildly, would needs Ipeak with you. Sbakefpeare. 

When he was brought again to the bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment, he was ftirr’d 
With fuch an agony, h oJweat extremely. Sbak. H. V 111. 
About this time in autumn, there reigneJ in the city and 
. r par ts of the kingdom a difeafe then new ; which, of the 
acciJcnts and manner thereof they called the Jweoting fick- 
ac V Bacon's Henry VII. 

IICIS. . w r • 

A young tall fquire 

Did from the camp at firll before him go; 

At firll he did, but fcarcc could follow ftrait, 

Sweating beneath a fhield’s unruly weight. 

2 To toil; to labour; to drudge. 

•How the drudging goblin fwet 
To earn his cream-bowl duly fet; 

When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 

His fhadowy flail hath threfh’d the corn. 

Our author, not content to fee 
That others write as carelefsly as he; 

Though he pretends not to make things complete. 

Yet, to pleafe you, he’d have the poets fweat. JFaller. 

0 To emit moillure. 

° Wainfcots will fweat fo that they will run with water. 

Bacon. 

In cold evenings there will be a moillure or fwtatiiig upon 
the Hoot. . Mo,timer. 

To Sweat, v. n. To emit as fweat. 

Greafc that’s Jweaten 
From the murtherer’s gibbet, throw 

Into the flame. Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

For him the rich Arabia fweats her gum. Dryden. 

Swea'ter. n f. [from fweat} One who lwcats. 

Swea'ty. adj. [from fweat.] 

1. Covered with lwcat; moift with fweat. 

The rabblcment houted and clap’d their chop’d hands, and 
threw up their J'weaty night-caps. Sbakef. Julius Cajar. 
A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firft-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow Ihcaf, Milton. 

2. Coniilling of fweat. 

And then, fo nice, and fo genteel, 

Such cleanlinefs from head to heel; 

No humours grofs, or frowfy ftcams. 

No noifomc whiffs, or fweaty ftreams. 

3. Laborious; toilfome. 

• Thofe who labour 

The fweaty forge, who edge the crooked feythe. 

Bend ftubborn Heel, and harden gleenmg armour, 
Acknowledge Vulcan’s aid. 

To Sweep, v.a. [ypapan, Saxon.] 

1. I’o drive away with a befom. 

2. To clean with a befom. 

What woman, having ten pieces of filver, if Ihe lofe one, 
doth not I’weep the houfe, and l’cek diligently ’till fhc find it ? 

Lu. xv. 8. 

3. To carry with pomp. 

I^et frantick Talbot triumph for awhile. 

And, like a peacock, Jweep along his tail. Sbak. H. VI. 

4. To drive or carry off with celerity and violence. 

Though I could. 

With barefac’d power , fweep him from my fight. 

And bid my will avouch it; ‘yet I muft not. ~ Sbakefpeare. 
T he river of Kifhon fwept them away. Juifes v. 

The bluftering winds ftriving for victory, fwept the fnow 
from off the tops of thofe high mountains, and caff it down 
• unto the plains in fuch abundance, that the Turks lay as men 
buried alive. An: lies's Hi/lory of the Turks. 

Flying bullets now 
To execute his rage appear too flow; 

They mils or Iweep but common fouls away; 

For fuch a lofs Opdam his life muft pay. 

My looking is the fire of peftilcnce. 

That f veeps at once the people and the prince. _ 

I have already fwept the Hakes, and with the common trooci 
fortune of profperous gamefters can be content to fit. Dryd.n. 
Is this the man who drives me before him 
To the world’s ridge, and /weeps me off like rubbilh ? Dryd. 

Fool! time no change of motion knows; 

With equal fpeed the torrent flows 

To jweep fnme, pow’r, and wealth away : 

1 he phft is all by death poffeft. 

And frugal fate that guards the reft. 

By giving, bids them live, to day. Fenton 

A duke holding in a great many hands, drew a hu«e heap 
or gold; but never obferved a fharper, who under his arm 
Jwrpt a great deal of it into his hat. Swift 

5 - I o p.fs over with celerity and force. > ^ 

b. T o rub over. 

Their longdefeending train 

V. ith rubies edg’J, and" fapphires fwept the plain. Dryden. 


Swift. 


Prior. 


Waller. 

Dryden. 
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7. To ftrike with long ftrokc. 

Dcfcend ye nine ; delccnd and fing; 

The breathing inilruments infpire, 

Wake into voice each filent llring. 

And Jweep the founding lyre. Pope. 

To Sweep, v. n. 

1. To pafs with violence, tumult, or fwiftnefs. 

Hafte me to know it, that I with wings as fwift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love 

May fweep to my revenge. Sbakefpeare. 

A poor man that opprefleth the poor, is like zfwerpinjg rain 
which leaveth no food. Prov. xxviii. iii. 

Before tempeftuous winds arife. 

Stars fhooting through the darknelsgild the night 

With Jweeping glories.and long trails of light. Dryden , 

2. To pafs with pomp ; to pafs with an equal motion. 

She fweep> it through the court with troops of ladies. 
More like an emprefs than duke Humphrey's wife. Sbak. 

In gentle dreams I often will be by, 

And Jweep along before your clofing eye. Dryden. 

3. To move with a long reach. 

Nor always errs; for oft the gauntlet draws 
A Jive ping llrokc along' the crackling jaws. Dryden. 

Sweep, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The a6l of fweeping. 

2. The compafs of any violent or continued motion. 

A door draes when by its ill hanging on its hinges, or by 
the ill boarding of the room the bottom edge of the door rides 
in its fweep upon the floor. M.xcn's Meehan. Excrcije . 

Lion-hearted Richard like a torrent fwcllM 
With wintry tempefts, that difdains all mounds. 

Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its fwtep, trees, houfes, men. Philip!. 

3: Violent dellruiftion. 

In countries fubjc£t to great epidemical fwreps, men may 
live very long, but where the proportion of the chronical dif- 
temper is great, it is not likely to be fo. Graunt. 

4. Direilion of any motion not rectilinear. 

Having made one incilion a little circularly, begin a fecond, 
bringing it with an oppofite fweep to meet the other. Sharp. 
Swee'pings. n.f. [(tom fweep.] That which is fwept away. 
Should this one broomftick enter the feene, covered with 
dull, though the fiptcpings of the fineft lady’s chamber, we 
fhould defpife its vanity. Swift. 

Swee'p.set. n.f. [fweep and net.] A net that takes in a great 
compafs. 

She was a fweepnet for the Spanifti {hips, which happily fell 
into her net. Camden. 

Swee'pstake. n.f [fweep and Jiake. ] A man that wins 
all. 

Is’t writ in your revenge. 

That fweepjlake you will draw both friend and foe. 

Winner and lofer. Sbakefpeare. 

Swer'py. adj. [hom fweep.] Paffing with great fpeed and vio¬ 
lence over a great compafs at once. 

They rulh along, the rattling woods give way. 

The branches bend before their fweepy fway. ’ Dr,den. 
Sweet, adj. [ppcrcj Sa x.Jbet, Dutch.] 

1. Pleafing to any fenfc. 

Sweet exprelfes the pleafant perceptions of almoft every fenfe: 
fugar is fweet, but it hath not the fime fweetnefs .$ rnulick; 
nor hath mufick the fweetnefs of a rofe, and a fweet profpedt 
differs from them all: nor yet have any of tlv fe the lame 
fweetnefs as dlfcourfe, counfel, or meditation hath ; yet the 
royal Pfalmift faith of a man, we took fweet counfel together; 
and of God, my meditation of him fhall be fweet. IVatts. 

2. Lufcious to the tafte. 

This honey tailed flill is ever fweet. Davies. 

3. Fragrant to the fmell. 

Balm his foul head with warm diftilled waters, 

And burn Jweet wood to make the lodging fweet. Sbakefp. 
Where a rainbow hangeth over or toucheth, there hreath- 
ethui fweet fmell; for that this happeneth but in certain mat¬ 
ters which have fome fweetnefs which the dew of the rainbow 
draweth forth. Bacn. 

Shred very fmall with thimeyitrrt-margory and a little win¬ 
ter fayowy - IVal on's Angler. 

I he balmy zephyrs, filent fince her death, 

Lament the ceafingof a 'Jiveiter breath. Poye. 

1 he ftreets with treble voices ring, 

I o fell the bounteous produCt of the fpring; 

Sweet- fmelling flow'rs, and elders early bud. 

4. Melodious to the ear. 

I he dulcimer, all organs of fweet flop. 

Her fpcech is grac’d with five, ter found 
Than in another's fong is found. 

No more the flreams their murmurs fhall forbear 
A f veeter mufick than their own to hear; 

But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal fhore, 

Fair Daphne s dead, and mufick is no more. 

2 


{jay. 
Mi ton. 


JVah 


or. 


Pole. 


5. Pleafing 
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Shakefpeare. 


5. Pleafing to the eye. 

Heav’n blcfs thee! 

Thou halt the fweetefl face 1 ever look’d on. 

6. Not fait. 

1 The white of an egg, or blood mingled with fait water, ga¬ 
thers the faltnefs and maketh the water /ureter ; this may be 
by adhefion. Bacon’s Natural H'Jlory. 

The fails drop with rain. 

Sweet waters mingle with the briny main. Dry den. 

*)i Not four. 

Time changeth fruits from more four to more fwcet ; but 
contrariwife liquors, even thofe that are of the juice of fruit, 
from more lueet to more four Bacon’s Natural H'Jlory. 

Trees whole fruit is acid laft longer than thole whole fruit 
is fweet. Bacon. 

When metals arc diffolved in acid mcnllruums, and the 
acids in conjunction with the metal act after a different man¬ 
ner, fo that the compound has a different tafle, much milder 
than before, and fometimes a fweet one; is it not becaufe the 
acids adhere to the metallick particles, and thereby lofc much 
of their activity. Newton’s Upticks. 

8. Mild; foft; gentle. 

Let me report to him 

Your fweet dependency, and you (hall find 
A conqu’ror that will pray in aid for kindnefs. 

The Peleiadcs fhedding fweet influence. 

Mercy has, could mercy’s felf be ften. 

No Jweeter look than this propitious queen. 

9. Grateful; pleafing. 

Sweet interchange of hill and valley. 

Euryalus, 

Than whom the Trojan holt 

No fairer face or fueeter air could boaft. Dryden’s /Eneid. 

10. Not ftale ; not {linking : as, that meat is fweet. 

Sweet, n.f. 

1. Sweetnefs; fomething pleafing. 

Pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 
The jweet which is their poil'on. Shakefpeare’. 

What fofter founds are thefe falute the ear, ) 

From the large circle of the hemifphere, > 

As if the center of all Jweets met here ! Ben. Jobtfm. 3 To 
Hail! wedded love. 

Perpetual fountain of domeflick fweets ! Milton. 

Taught to live 

The eafieft way; nor with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the fweet of life. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Now fince the Latian and the Trojan brood 
HaVe tailed vengeance, and the Jweets of blood. 

Speak. Dryden’s /Eneid. 

Can Ceyx then fuftain to leave his wife. 

And unconcern’d forfake the fweets of life ? Dryden. 

We have fo great an abhorrence of pain, that a little of it 
extinguilhes all our pleafures; a little bitter mingled in our 
"" ~ ' Locke. 


Corio’anur. 


2 . 


Prior. 

Shakefpeare. 
Ben. Jobnfcn. 


Dryden. 


Sitb 


Shakefp. 

Alilton. 

Waller. 

Milton. 4 


6 . 


cup leaves no relifh of the Jweet. | 

Love had ordain’d that it was Abra’s turn 
To mix thaJweets, anti miniltcr the urn. 

A word of endearment. 

Sweet! leave me here a while 
My fpirits grow dull, and fain 1 would beguile 
The tedious day with deep. 

Wherefore frowns my fweet? 

Have 1 too long been abfent from thefe lips? 

3. A perfume. 

As in perfumes, 

’Tis hard to fay what feent is uppermoft ; 

Nor this part mufick or civet can we call, 

Or amber, but a rich refult of all: 

So fhc was all a fweet. 

Flowers 

Innumerable, by the foft fouth-weft 
Open’d, and gather’d by religious hands, 

Rebound their fweets from th’ odoriferous pavement. Prior. 

Swee’tbread. n.f. The pancreas of the calf. 

Never tic yourlelf always to eat meats of eafy digeflure, as 
veal, pullets, or Jweetireads. Harvey on Confumption. 

Sweetbreed and collops were with fkewers prick’d 
About the fides ; imbibing what they deck’d. Dryden. 
When you roaft a bread of veal, remember your fweet- 
hcart the butler loves a fweetbreud. Swift. 

Swef/tbriar, n.f. [fweet and briar.] A fragrant fhrub. 

For March come violets and peach-tree in bloflom, the cor¬ 
nelian-tree in bloflom, aod fweetbriar. Bacon. 

SwEe’tbroom. n.f. An herb, Ainfworib. 

SwEE TCiCELY. n.f. [Myrrhus ] A plant. 

The characters are; it is an umbelliferous plant, with a 
rofe-fhaped flower, confiding of fevcral unequal petals or 
flower-leaves that are placed circularly, and reft upon the em- 
palcment, which turns to a fruit, compofedof two feeds re- 
fcmbling a bird’s bill, channelled and gibbous on one but 
plain on the other. 
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ToBwee'ten. v. a. [from fweet.'] . I * 

1. To make fweet. 

The world the garden is, fhc is the flow'r 
That fweetens all the place; flic is the gucit 
Of rareft price. w oj 

Here is the fmcll of the blood ftill; all the perfumes of Ari 
bia will not fweeten this little hand. Shakt'w 

Give me an ounce of civet to fweeten my imaging 

Shaiefteare’s Kino La,- 
With faireftflow’rs Fidclc, 

V\\ fweeten thy fad grave. Shakefptart’ s Cymbclhit 

Be humbly minded, know your poll ; 

Sweeteen your tea, and watch your toafl. p, L ;r, 

2. To make mild or kind. 

All kindnefles defeend upon fucb a temper, as rivers ef 
frefh waters falling into the main fea; the fca fwallaws them 
all, but is not changed or fweetened by them. South's Sermons. 

3. To make lefs painf ul. 

She the fweetnefs of my heart, even fweeten; the death 
which her fweetnefs brought upon me. Sidney 

Thou fhalt fecure her heiplefs fex from harms. 

And Ihe thy cares will fweeten with her charms. DrJrr 
Intereft of ftate and change of circumftances m.iy have 
fweetened thefe reflexions to the politer fort, but imprclnons 
are not fo eafily worn out of the minds of the vulgar. Addiftn. 
Thy mercy Jwect'nid ev’ry foil, 

Made ev’ry region plcafe; 

The hoary Alpin hills it warm’d. 

And fmooth’d the Tyrrhene feas. Addifon's SpPlaUr. 

To palliate ; to reconcile. 

Thefe leflbns may be gilt and fweetened as we order pills 
and potions, fo as to take oft’ the difguft of the remedy. L'Ejlr. 
To make grateful or pleafing. 

I would have my love 
Angry fometimes, to fweeten oft the reft 
Of her behaviour. Ben. Johnfon’s Calilint, 

To folten; to make delicate. 

Corrcgio has made his memory immortal, by the ftrength 
he has given to his figures, and by fwcctenin% his lights ami 
fhadows, and melting them into each other fo happily, that 
they are even imperceptible. Dryden's Dufejny. 

oSwee'ten. v. n. ’Fo grow fweet. 

Where a wafp hath bitten in a grape, or any fruit, it will 
fweeten haftily. Bacon’s Natural H'jhry. 

Sweb'tener. n.f [from fweelen.] 

1. One that palliates; one that reprefents things tenderly. 

But you who, till your fortune’s made. 

Mull be a fweet' ner by your trade. 

Mull fwear he never meant us ill. Swift. 

Thofe foftners, fweetners , and compounders, (hake their 
heads fo ftrongly, that we can hear their pockets jingle. Swift/ 

2. I hat which contemporates acrimony. 

Powder of crabs eyes and claws, and burnt egg-fiiells are 
preferibed as fweetners of any fbarp humours. fem/t. 

Swee’theart. n.f. [fweet and heart.] A lover or millrels. 
Miltrcfs retire yourlelf 
Into fome covert; take your J'weUhearts 
And pluck o’er your brows. Sbokefpeere. 

Sweetheart, you are now in an excellent good temporality, 
and your colour, I warrant you, is as red as any rofe. Shak. 
One tiling. Sweet! eart, I will alk. 

Take me for a new-faftiion’d mafic. Cltavdtm. 

A wench was wringing her hands arul crying; flichaaricu- 
ly parted with her fweetbeart. L Eft range. 

Pry’thee, fweetheart, how go matters in the houfe where 
thou haft been? 

She interprets all your dreams for thefe, 

Foretells th’ eftate, when the rich uncle dies, 

And fees a fweetheart in the facrifice. Dryden sjuoenu . 
Swee'ting. n.f [from fweet.] 

1. A fweet I ufeious apple. , ,. 1 

A child will chufe a /wetting becaufe it is prefcntly < ai 
pleafant, and refufc a runnet, bccaufc it is then g rpen > 
and four. Afeham’s Swoohna/m- 

A word of endearment. 

Trip no further, pretty /wetting-, OjW&mro 

Journeys end in lovers meeting. -‘ ‘Jr 

Swee'tish. adj. [{torn fweet.] Somewhat fweet... , 

They efteemed that blood pituitous naturally, w *1 pfo.fr. 
ed with an exceeding quantity of fweetijh chyle. t 

Swee'tly. adv. [from Jiueet.] In a fweet manner, " 

1K The beft wine for my beloved goeth down '/weedy. Cur " 
He bore his great commiffion in his look , n.-Jen. 

But fwcet ly temper’d awe, and foften’d all he Ipo* 

No poet ever fweetly fung, 

Unlcfs he were like Phoebus young; 

Nor ever nymph infpir’d to rhyme, Swift' 

Unlefi like Venus in her prime n „ i;racies ffl ade rf 

Sweetmeat, n.f. [Jweet and meat. J 

8 


2. 


Delicacies 


Miller. fruits preferved with fugar. 


Mo 


1 
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of fueh an efrand, 
Sidney'. 


Sw 


Mopfu, as glad as of Jweetmeetts to go H 

q ‘‘ CN \Vhy U a ! the charges of the nuptial feaft, 

EVin ■ and defert'k and Jweet m.ais to digeft. Uryder. 

T1 re was plenty, but the dilhes were ill forted, *hote 
fo, boys and women, bo, l«**M 

mMt Slake vou, tranfparent (wuimtats truly mce, , 

With Indian fugar and Arabian fpicc. King * Cookery. 

a child cries for any unwholfome fruit, you purchafe his 
quiet by giving him a lefs hurtful>« W: this may preferjc 

Hi, health, but Ipoilshis blind. . 

h At a lord mayor’s feaft, th eo fweet meats do not make their 
appearance till people are cloyed with beet and — 

They are allowed to ktfs the child at meeting and parting; 
b, Jt a profellbr, who always Hands by, will not luftcr them to 
brine any prefents of toys ox fweet meats. C, ulhver s Travels. 

JISkbV. n.f. [from fweet .j The quality ol being fweet 
any of its fenfes; fragrance ; melody ; lufc.oufnefs s delict- 
oufuels > agreeablenels ; delightfulnefi; gentlencls of man¬ 
ners; rniWnefsof afpecl. . , , 

She the fweetnefs of my heart, even fweetnmg the death 

which her fweetnefs brought upon me. Sidney. 

The right form, the true figure, the natural colour that is 
fit and due to the dignity of a man, to the beauty of a wo¬ 
man, to the fweetn,ft of a young babe. Ajcham. 

O our lives fweetnefs ! 

Thai wc the pain of death would hourly bear. 

Rather than die at once. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Where a rainbow toucheth, there breatheth forth a fwcet 
fmcll: for this happeneth but in certain matters, which have 
in themfelves fome fweetnefs, which the gentle dew of the rain¬ 
bow draweth forth. , Bacon. 

Serene and clear harrppnious Horace flows, 

With fweetnefs not to be expreft in profe. kofeommon. 

Suppofe two authors equally fweet, there is a great diftin- 
Xion to be made in fweetnefs ; as in that of fugar and that of 

honey. . t Dr D dm ’ 

This old man’s talk, though honey flow d 
In every word, would now lofe all its fweetnefs. Addifon. 

Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What's roundly fmooth, or languifhingly flow; 

And praife the eafy vigor of a line. 

Where Denham’s ftrength and Waller’s fiueetnefs]o\n. Pope. 

A man of good education, excellent underftanding, and 
exaX tafle; thefe qualities are adorned with great modefty 
. and a moll amiable J'weetn/J of temper. Swift. 

Swee't,william \n. f. Wants. 1 hey are a fpccics of gilli- 
SwF.e'twillow J flowers. [See Clove Gilliflowers.] 
Swee'twillow. n. f Gale or Dutch myrtle. 

The leaves arc placed alternately on the branches : it hath 
male flowers which are produced at the wings of the leaves ; 
are naked, and grow in a longifli fpike: the fruit, which is 
produced in feparatc trees, is of a conical figure, and fqua- 
mofc, containing one feed in each fcale. Miller. 

To Swell, v >1. Participle pad’, fv.oilen. [j-yellan, Sax.Jwclien, 

. Dutch ] 

1. To grow bigger; to grow turgid ; to extend the parts. 
Propitious Tyber fmoot’n’d his wat’ry way, 

He roil’d Ills river hack, and pois’d he ftood, 

A [welling and a peaceful flood. Dryden's /Eneid. 

To tumify by obftruclion. 

But flrangely vifited people, 

All fwol’n and ulc’rmis; pitiful to the eye, 

The meer dcfpair of furgery he cures. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Forty years didll thou fullain them in the wildernefs, fo 
that their cloaths waxed not old, and their fee: Jwelled not. 

Nehem. ix. 21. 

Swoi’n is his breaft ; his inward pains encreafe. 

All means are us’d, and all without fuccefs. Dryden. 

To be exafperated. 

My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds. 

My niildnefs hath allay’d their fuelling griefs. Shakefpeare. 
To look big. 

Here he comes, funding like a turkey-cock. Shakefpeare. 
Pcleus and Teiephus exil’d and poor, 

Forget their [welling and gigantick words. Rofcommon. 

. To proliferate. 

This iniquity (hall be as a breach ready to fall, [welling out 
in a high wall. Ija.xxx. 13. 

. To rife into arrogance; to be elated. 

. In all things clfe above our humble fate. 

Your equal mind yet jwells not into ftate. Dryden. 

• To be inflated with anger. 

I will help every- one from him that fwelleth againfl him, and 
will let him at reft. Pfalms xii. 6. 

We have made peace of enmity 
Between thefe Jwelling wrong incenfcd peers. Shakefpeare. 

I he hearts of princes kifs obedience, 

So much they love it; but to flubborn fpirits 
They/av// and grow as terrible as ftorms. Shakefpeare. 
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8. To grow upon the view. 

O for a mufe of lire, that would afeend 
The brighteft heaven of invention ! 

A kingdom for a ftage, princes to a£l, 

And monarchs to behold th e[welling feene. Shakefpeare . 

9. It implies commonly a notion of fomething wrong. 

Your youth admires 

The throws and J'weiiings of a Roman foul, 

Cato’s bold flights, th* extravagance of virtue. _ _ Add Jon. 
Immoderate valou xfwcllt into a fault. Addifon s Cato. 
To Swell, v. a. 

1. To caufe to rife or encreafe; tomaketurmd. 

Wind, blow the earth into the fea, 

Or f well the curled waters ’bovc the main. Shakefpeare. 

You who fupply the ground with feeJs of grain. 

And you who Jwell thofe feeds with kindly rain. Dryden. 

2 . To aggfavatc; to heighten. 

It is Tow ebb with his accufer, when fuch peccadillos are put 
to f well the charge. Atterbuy. 

3. To raife to arrogance. 

All thefe miseries proceed from the fame natural caules, 
which have ufually attended kingdoms jwo n with long plenty, 
pride, and exccfs. Ciare..don. 

Swell, n.f. [from the verb.] Extenfion of bulk. 

The fwan’s down-feather 
That (lands upon the Jwell at full of tide, 

And neither way inclines. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

The king of men, fwoln with pride. 

Refus’d his prefents, and his prayers deny’d. Dryden. 

Swelling, n.f. [from [well.] 

1. Morbid tumour. 

2. Protuberance; prominence. 

The fuperficies of fuch plates are not even, but have many 
cavities and fwellings, which how fliallow foever do a little vary 
the thicknefs of the plate. Newtons Opticks. 

3. Effort for a vent. 

My heart was torn in pieces to fee the hulband fupprefling 
and keeping down the fwellings of his grief. Tatler. 

To Swelt. v. n. To pufF in fweat, if that be the meaning. 
Chearful blood in faintnefs chill did melt. 

Which like a fever fit through all his body Jwelt. ha. Ahtcen. 
To SWE'LTER. v. n. [This is fuppofed to be corrupted from 
fu!try.] _ 

1. To be pained with heat. 

If the fun’s exceflivc heat 
Makes our bodies [welter. 

To an ofier hedge we get 
For a friendly Ihelter; 

There we may 
Think and pray, 

Before death 
Stops our breath. 

To Swe'lter. v. a. Topar«.h, 


Walton's Angler. 
or dry up with heat. 


2. 


Some would always have long nights and Ihortdays; others 
again long days and lhort nights; one climate would be fcorch- 
cd and /weltered with everlafting dog-days, while an eternal 
December blafted another. Be/.tley's Sermons. 

Swe ltry. adj. [from fwe.ter.] Suffocating with heat. 

Swept. The participle and preterite of fixeep. 

To Swerd. v. n. To breed a green turf. [See to Swa d.] 
The clays that are long in jwerding, and little fubject to 
weeds, are the bell land for clover. Mortimer. 

ToSwf.rve. v. n. [fwerven, Saxon and Dutch.] 

1. To wander; to rove. 

A maid thitherward did run, 

To catch her fparrow which from her did fwerve. Sidney. 

The fweruing vines on the tall elms prevail. 

Unhurt by fouthern fhow’rs or northern hail Dryden: 

2. To deviate; to depart from rule, cullom or duty. 

That which angels do clearly behold, and without any 
fwerving obferve, is a law celeftial and heavenly. : .ooker. 

Howfocver thefe fwervings are now and then incident into 
the courfe of nature, neverthelefs fo conllanily the laws of 
nature are by natural agents obferved, that no man denieth ; 
but thofe things which nature worketh are wrought either al¬ 
ways, or for the mod part after one and the fame manner. 

Hooker. 

The ungodly have laid a fnare for me ; but yet I fwerve 
not from thy commandments. Common Pra 

Were I crown’d the moft imperial monarch. 

Thereof moft worthy, were I the faircll youth 
That ever made the eye fwerve, 

I would not prize them without her love. Shakefpeare. 
There is a proteXion very juft which princes owe to their 
fervants, when, in obedience to their juft commands, upon 
extraordinary occafions, in the execution of their trulls, they 
fwerve from the ftriX letter of the law. Clarendon. 

Till then his majefty had not in the lea ft [nerved from that 
aX of parliament. C arendon. 

Annihilation in the courfe of nature, dcfeX and fwerving 
in the creature without the fin of roan would immediately 
follow. Haiewill on Providence. 
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Firm we fubfift, yet pcffible to fwerve. Milton. 

Many who, through the contagion of ill example, fwcrve 
exceedingly from the rules of their holy faith, yet would up¬ 
on fucli an extraordinary warning be brought to comply with 
them. Atterburys Sermons. 

3. To ply; to bend. 

Now their mightieft quell'd, the battle fwerv'd 
With many an inroad gor’d. Milton. 

4. [I know not whence derived.] To climb on a narrow body. 

Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear. 

Upon the topmoft branch, the tree was high. 

Yet nimbly up from bough to bough I fwerv'd. Dryden. 

She fled, returning by the way fhe went, 

And fwerv'd along her bow with fwift afeent. Drydett. 
SWIFT, adj. [ppipr, Saxon.] 

1. Moving far in a fhort time; quick; fleet; fpeedy; nimble; 
rapid. 

Thou art fo far before, 

That fzvifiefl wing of recompencc is flow 

To overtake thee. Shakefpeare. 

Yet are thefe feet, whofe ftrengthlefs flay is numb, 
Unable to fupport this lump of clay, 

•Stw/r-winged with defire to get a grave. Skakejpeare. 

Men of war, whofe faces were like the faces of lions, and 
as fwift as the rocs upon the mountains. 1 Chron. xii. S. 

We imitate and practile to make fivifter motions than any 
out of other mu fleets. Bacon. 

To him with fwift afeent he up return’d. Milton. 

Things that move fo fwift as not to affeft the fenfes di- 
ftin£tly, with feveral dillinguilhable diflances of their motion, 
and fo caufc not any train of ideas in the mind, are not per¬ 
ceived to move. Locke. 

It preferves the ends of the bones from incalefcency, which 
they, being folid bodies, would contrail from any fwift mo¬ 
tion. ' Ray. 

Thy Humbling founder’d jade can trot as high 
As any other Pcgaftis can fly ; 

So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud. 

Than all the Jwift fin’d racers of the flood. Dorfet. 

Clouded in a deep abyfs of light, 1 

While prefent, too fevere for human fight, > 

Nor flaying longer than onej$v§fr-wihg'd night. Prior. 3 
Mantiger made a circle round the chamber, and the fwift- 
footed martin purfued him. Arbutbnot. 

There too my fon,-ah once my beft delight, 

Once fwift of foot, and terrible in fight. Pope’s Odyffey. 

Swift they defeend, with wing to wing conjoin’d, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind. Pope. 

2. Ready. 

Let every man be fwift to hear, flow to fpeak. fa. i. tg. 

He made intricate feem ftraight, 

T o mifehief fwift. Milton. 

Swift, n.f [from the quicknefs of their flight.} 

1. A bird like a fwallow; a martinet. 

Swift1 and fwallows have remarkably Ihort legs, and their 
toes grafp any thing very flrongly. Derbam. 

2 . The current of a uream. 

He can live in the ftrongeft fwift s of the water. Walton. 
Sv/i'ftly. adv. [from jwift.] Fleetly ; rapidly; nimbly; with 
celerity; with velocity. 

Thefe mo xcfwftly, and at great diftancc; but then they 
require a medium welldifpofed, and their tranfmifiion is ca- 
jily Hopped. Eacon's Natural H'jlory. 

Pleas’d with the paflage, we Aide fkviftly on, 

And fee the dangers which we cannot Hiun. Dryden. 

In decent order they advance to light ; } 

Yet then too fwiftly fleet by human fight, 

And meditate too foon their everlafling flight. 
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The mofl common of thefe caufes are an hereditary A't 
fition, fwiliing down great quantities of cold wateryflr ^ 


Arbutbi 


liquor, 

'not on D,a, 


Such is the poet, frefh in pay. 

The third night’s profits of his play ; 

His morning draughts till noon can /will. 

Among his brethren of the quill. * * , 

To walh ; to drench. 

As fearfully as doth a galleJ rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded bafe. 

Swill’d with the wild and waHeful ocean. C/ 1 r 
With that a German oft has /will’d his throat * 
Deluded, that imperial Rhine beflow’d 
The generous rummer. 

To inebriate. 

I fhould be loth 

To meet the rudenefs and fwilPd infolence 
Of fuch late wailailers. 



Pbilii 




Drftn, 


Drjisn, 


| Prior, j 

Swi'ftness. n.f. [from fwift.'] Speed; nimblencfs ; rapidity; 
quicknefs; velocity ; celerity. 

Let our proportions for thefe wars 
Ee foon colledted, and all thing thought upon. 

That may with reafonable fwiftnefs add 
More feathers to our wings. Shak/f cards Henry V. 

We may outrun 

By violent fwiftnefs that which wc run at; 

And lofe by over running. SbakeJpeare’s Henry VIII. 

Speed to deferibe whofe fwiftnefs number fails. Milton. 
Exulting, till he finds their nobler fenfe 
Their difproportion’d fpeed does rccompenfe; 

Then curfes his confpiring feet, whofe feent 

Betrays that fafety which then fwiftnefs lent. Denham. 

Such is the mighty fwiftnefs of your mind. 

That like the earth’s, it leaves our fenfe behind. Dryden. 
To Swig. v.n.[fwiga, Iflandick.] To drink by large draughts. 
To SWILL, v. a. [pfuljan, Saxon.] 

I. To drink luxurioufly and grofsly. 

The wretched, bloody, and ufutping hoar 
That fpoil’d your fummer fields and fruitful vines, 

Swifts your warm blood like wafh, and makes his trough 
In your embowel’d bofoms. Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 


He drinks a fwiliing draught; and lin’d within 
Will fupplc in the bath his outward Ikin. n, 

SwitL. n.f. [from the verb.] Drink, luxurioufly poured down’ 
Give (wine fitch/«*// as you have. Mortimer 

1 hus as they lvvim, tn mutual fwill the talk 
Reels faft from theme to theme. Tbemf 

Swiller. n.f. [from fwili.] A luxurious drinker 
To SWIM. v.n. Prettntc/warn,/worn, orfwum. '[ r b imraai , 
oaxon; Jwemmen , Dutch.J * 

1. To float on the water; not to fink. 

I will fcarce think you have fwam in a gondola .Shakefpeare 
We have fhips and boats for going under water, and brook¬ 
ing of feas; alfo fwimming-girdles and fupporters. Bacon 
f2. To move progrdfively in the water by the motion of the 
limbs. 

Leap in with me into this angry flood* 

And fwim to yonder point. Shakefpeare’s Julius C 4 ar 

I have ventur’d, 

Like little wanton boys that fwim on bladders, 

Thefe many fummers in a fea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

The foldicrs counfel was to kill the prifoners, left any of 
them fhould fwim out and efcape. Afisxxvii. 42. 

The reft driven into the lake, where feeking to favc their 
lives b y fwimming, they were (lain in coming to land by the 
Spanifh horfeincn, or elfe in their fwimming fliot by thehar- 
quebufiers. Rudies. 

Animals fwim in the fame manner as they go, and need 
no other way of motion for natation in the water, then for 
progreflion upon the land. Brown's Vulgar Emuts. 

The frighted wolf now fwims among the Iheep, 

The yellow lion wanders in the deep: 

T he Hag fwims fafter than he ran before. 

Blue Triton gave thcfignal from the fhore, 

The ready Nereids heard and fwam before, 

To fmooth the feas. 

3. To be conveyed by the flream. 

With tenders of our protection of them from the fury of 
thofc who would foon drown them, if they refuted to fwim 
down the popular Hrcam with them. King Cbarla. 

I ./worn with the tide, and the water under me was buoyaut. 

Dr)dm . 

4. To glide along with a fmooth or dizzy motion. 

She with pretty and with fwimming gate 
Follying, her womb then rich with my young fquire 
Would imitate. Sbaktfpcort. 

A hovering miH came fwimming o’er his fight, 

And feal’d his eyes in everlafling night. 

My flack hand dropt, and all the idle pomp, 

Priefls, altars, victims fwam before my fight! 

The fainting foul flood ready wing’d for flight. 

And o’er his eye-balls fwum the Ihadcs of night. 

5. To be dizzy; to be vertiginous. 

1 am taken with a grievous fwimming in my head, and fee 
a mtft before my eyes, that I can neither hear nor fee. D>f. 

6. To be floated. , 

When the heavens are filled with clouds, when the eart 
fwims in rain, and ail nature wears a lowring countenance, 
withdraw myfelf from thefe uncomfortablefeenes into the'* 
fionary worlds of art. Addifon s Spa ‘ tv. 

Sudden the ditches fwell, the meadows fwi/n. Tkomjn • 

7. To have abundance of any quality ; to flow in any thing- 

They now fwim in joy, 

Ere long to fwim at large, and laugh; for which 
The world a wor d of tears muft weep. **' ‘ 

To Swim. v. a . To pafs by fwimming. 

Sometimes he thought to fwim the ftormy main, 

By Aruch of arms the diftant fhore to gain. .v i.' 

SwiMM. n. f [fiom the verb.] The bladder of fifties y\ 
they arc fupported in the water. . 'i 

The braces have the nature and ufe of tendons, m co 
ing the fwim , and thereby transfufing the air out o 011 _ , 

dsr into another, or dil'charging it from them g' vl / uM jjt, 


Dryden. 

Smith. 


Pctu. 


S W I 

Swimmer- n.f [from fwim.] 

, rjne who fwims. , . 

Birds find cafe in the depth of the a.r, as fvmmtrs do in a 

Bacon. 

dccD w«iicr. .j . . 

Latiroftrous and flat billed birds, being generally fwimmers , 

the organ is wifely contrived for a cl ion. Brown. 

Life is oft preferv’d 

Bv the bold fwimmer , in the fwift illapfe 

Of accident difallrous. Thomfon. 

o The fwimmer is fituated in the fore legs of a horfe, above 
the knees, and upon the infide, and atmoft upon the back 
parts of the hind lees, a little below the ham : this part is with¬ 
out hair, and refcmWes a piece of hard dry horn. Farrier’s DU 7 . 

SwTmmingly. adv. [from fwimming.] Smoothly; without 
obllruClion. A iow word. 

John got on the batt'ements, and called to Nick, I hope 
the caufe goes on 'fwinvningly. < Arbutbnot. 

SWINE, n.f. frpm, Saxon; fwyn, Dutch. It is probably the 
plural of fome old word, and is now the fame in both num¬ 
bers.] A hog; a pig. A creature remarkable for ftupidity 
and naftinefs. 

O monftrous bead ! how like a fwine he lies ! Shakefp. 
He will hefwine drunk; and in hisfleep he does little harm, 
fave to his bedcloaths. Shakefpeare. 

Who know's not Circe, 

The daughter of the Sun ? whofe charmed cup 
Whoever tailed, loft his upright Ihapc, 

And downward fell into a groveling/w/nr. Milton. 

Had the upper part, to the middle, been of human Ihapc, 
and all below Twine , had it been murder to deftroy it ? Locke. 

How inftinS varies in the grov’ling_/ft/w. 

Compar’d, half r earning elephant, with thine! Pope. 

Swi'nebread .n.f A kind of plant; truffles. Bailey. 

Swi’XEHEKD. n.f [j-prn and Jjypo, Saxon.] A keeper of 
hogs. 

There fwineherd , that keepeth the hog. Tuffer. 

The whole interview between Ulyflcs and Eumeus has 
fallen into ridicule: Eumeus has been judged to be of the 
fame rank and condition with our modern fwineherdi. Broome. 

FwTxEPirE. n.f. A bird of the thrufli kind. Bailey. 

To 'wing. v. n. [j-pinjan, Saxon.] 

1, To wave too and fro hanging loofely. 

I tried if a pendulum would fwing fuller, or continueTuiin^-- 
ing longer in our receiver, in cafe of exfuftion of the air, 
than otherwife. Bode. 

If the coach fwttng but the Icaft to one fide, fhe ufed to 
fliriek fo loud, that all concluded Ihe was overturned. Arbuthn. 
Jack hath hanged himfelf: let us go fee how he fwings. Arb. 

When the fwinging figns your ears offend 
With creaking noife, then rainy floods impend. Gay. 

2. To fly backward and forward on a rope. 

To Swing, v. a. preterite fwang, fwttng. 

1. To make to play loofely on a firing. 

2 . To whirl round in the air. 

His fword prepar’d 

He fwang about his head, and cut the winds. Shakefpeare. 
T ake bottles and fwing them: fill not the bottles full, but 
leave fome air, elfe the liquor cannot play nor flower. Bacon. 

Swinging a rod-hot iron about, or (aliening it unto a wheel 
under that motion, it will fooncr grow cold. Brown. 

Swing thee in the air, then dalh thee down. 

To th’ hazard of thy brains and fhattcr’d fides. 

3. To wave loofely. 

If one approach to dare his force. 

He finings his tail, and fwiftly turns him round. 

Swing, n f. [from the verb.] 

1. Motion of any thing hanging loofely. 

In carting of any thing, the arms, to make a greater fwing, 
are firft call backward. Bacon’s NaturalHijlory. 

Men ufc a pendulum, as a more fteady and regular motion 
than that of the earth; yet if anyone fliould °afk how he 
certainly knows that the two fucceffive fwings of a pendulum 
are equal, it would be very hard to fatisfy him. Locke. 

2 . A line on which any thing hangs loofe. 

3. Influence or power of a body put in motion: 

The ram that batters down the wall. 

For the great fwing and rudenefs of his poize. 

They place before his hand that made the engine. Shakefb. 
In this encyclopedia, and round of knowledge, like the great 
wheels of heaven, we’re to obferve two circles, that, while we 
arc daily carried about, and whirled on by th e fwing and rapt 
of the one, we may maintain a natural and proper courfe in 
the fober wheel of the other. Brown 

The defeending of the earth to this orbit is not upon "that 


Milton. 


Dryden. 



Fadts unjuft 
Commit, even to the full fwing of his luft. 
'Fake thy fwing ; 

For not to take, is bat thc-felf-fcmc thing. 


Chapman. 

Dryden. 


Swift. 


Waller. 
bully; a 
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Let them all take their fwing 
To pillage the king, 

And get a blue ribband inftead of a firing. 
e, Unreftrained tendency. 

Where the Jwing gocth, there follow’, fawn, flatter, laugh, 
and lie luftily at other mens liking. Afcham’s Schoolmajicr. 

Thefe exuberant productions only excited and fomented bis 
lulls; fo that his whole time lay upon his hands, and gave him 
leifure to contrive and w’ith full fwing purfuc his follies. Wood. 

Thofe that hre fo perfuaded, defire to be wife in a way that 
will gratify their appetites, and fo give up themfelves to the 
fwing of their unbounded propenfions. Glanv. Scepf Preface. 

Were it not for thefe, civil government were not able to 
Hand before the prevailing fwng of corrupt nature, which 
would know no honeftybut advantage. South. 

To SWINGE, v. a. [rpin^an, Saxon.] 

1. To whip; to baftinude; topunifh. 

Sir, I was in love with my bed : I thank you, you Jwmg’d 
me for my love, which makes me the bolder to chide you for 
your’s. Shake/. Two Gent, of Verona. 

This very rcv’rend letcher, quite worn out 
With rheumatifms, and crippled with his gout. 

Forgets what he in youthful times has done, 

And fwinges his own vices in his fon. Dryd.jun. Juvenal. 
The primer brought along with him a bundle of thofe pa¬ 
pers, which, in the phrafe of the whig-coffeehoufes, have 
fwinged off the Examiner. Swift. 

2. To move as a lalh. Not in ufe. 

He, wroth to fee his kingdom fail. 

Swinges the fcaly horror of his folded tail. Mi/ten. 

Swinge, n.f. [from the verb.] A fway; a fvveep of any thing 
in motion. Not in ufe. 

The (hallow w'ater doth her force infringe. 

And renders vain her tail’s impetuous jwinge. 

Sw’Fngebuckler, n.f [fwhgc and buckler.] 
man who pretends to feats of arms. 

You had not four fuch fwin.gebucklcrs in all the inns of court 
again. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Swi'nger. n f. [from fwing.] He who fwings ; a hurler. 
Swinging, adj. [ tromlii/inge. ] Great; huge. A low word. 
The countryman feeing the lion 5Ufarmed, with a jwinging 
cudgel broke off the match. L’E/l'ange. 

• A good fwinging fum of John’s readied calh went towards 
building of Hocus’s countrvhoufe. Arbutbnot. 

Swi'nginclv. adv [from fwinging.] Vaftly; greatly. 

Henceforward he’ll print neither pamphlets nor linen. 
And, if fwearing can do’t, fliall be fwingingly maul’d. Sivift. 
To Swi'ncle. v.n. [Fsomfwing.] 

1. To dangle ; to wave hanging. 

2. To fwing in pleafure. 

Swi'nish. adj. [from fwine. J Befitting fwine; rcfcmbling 
fwine; grofs; brutal. 

They clepe us drunkards, and with fwinifh phrafe 
Soil our addition. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Swimfh gluttony 

Ne’er looks to heav’n amidft his gorgeous feaft; 

But, with befotted bafe ingratitude, 

Crams and blafphcmes his feeder. Milton. 

To Swink. v.n. [ j-pincan, Saxon. J To labour; to toil; to 
drudge. Obfoletc. 

Riches, renown, and principality, 

For which men jwink and fweat inceflantly. Fairy fjhitcn. 

For they do Jwink and fweat to feed the other, 

Who live like lords of that which they do gather. Hub.Tele. 
To Swink. v. a. To overlabour. 

The labour'd ox 

In his loofe traces from the furrow came. 

And Pcvzfwjnk’d hedger at his fupper fat. MtUort. 

Swink. n.f. [j7inc, Saxon.J Labour; toil; drudgery, 
foletc. 

Ah, Piers, been thy teeth on edge, to think 
How great fport they gaynen with little fwinke ? 

I hou’s but a lazy loorde. 

And rekes much of thy fwinke. 

Switch, n. f A fmall flexible twig. 

Fetch me a dozen crabtree Haves, and ftrong ones; thefe 
are hut/witches. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

When a circle ’bout the wrift y 

Is made by beadle exorcift, C 

I he body feels the fpur and f witch. Hudibras. ) 

Mauritania, on the fifth medal, leads a horfe with fomething 
like a thread ; in her other hand fhe holds a /witch. Addifon. 
To Switch, v.a. [from the noun J To lafh ; to jerk. 

Lay thy bridle’s weight 

Moll of thy left fide; thy right horfe then f witching , all thy 
throat 

Spent in encouragements, give him; and all the rein let 
float. . Clra; mads Iliad, 

n.f Something fixed in another body fo as to turn 


Ob- 


Spenfer. 


Spenfer. 


Swi'vel. 
round in it] 


SwOBBERa 
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Swo'bber. n.f. [See Swabber.] 

1. A fwcepet of the deck. 

Cubb’d in a cabbin, on a mattrefs laid. 

On a brown george with loufy fwobbers fed. Dryden. 

2. Four privileged cards that are only incidentally ufed in betting 
at the game of whift. 

The clergyman ufed to play at whift and fwobbers: playing 
nowand then afober game at whift for paftime, it might be 
pardoned; but he could not digert thofe wicked^u/aMtrr. Swift. 

S™ | The participle paflive of fwell. 

Unto his aid fhe haftily did draw 
Her dreadful bcaft, who, fwoln with blood of late, 

Came ramping forth with proud prefumptuous gait. F. Qu. 

When thus the gather’d ftorms of wretched love 
In my jwoln bofom with long war had ftrove, 

At length they broke their bounds: at length their force 
Bore down whatever met its ftronger courfc; 

Laid all the civil bonds of manhood waftc. 

And fcatter’d ruin as the torrent paft. P>ior. 

Whereas at firft we had only three of thefe principles, their 
number is already fwoln to five. Baker mi Learning. 

SwoM. The preterite of fwtm. 

I /worn with the tide, and the water was buoyant under 
me. Dryden. 

To Swoon, v.n. [aj-punan, Saxon.] To fuffer a fufpenfion 
of thought and fenfation ; to faint 

So play the foolifh throngs with one that fiuoons ; 

Come all to help him, and fo flop the air 
By which he fhould revive. Shakefp care. 

If thou ftand’ft not i* th’ ftate of hanging, or of feme death 
more long in fpeclatorfhip, and cruder in fuftering, behold 
now prefently, and fwoon for what’s to come upon thee. Sbak. 

We fee the great and hidden effedt of lmells in fetching 
men again, when they fwoon. Bacon. 

The moft in years fwoon d firft away for pain ; 

Then, fcarce recover’d, fpoke. Dryden. 

The woman finds it all a trick, 

That he could fwoon when fhe wan fick; 

And knows that in that grief he reckon’d 
On black-cy’d Sufan for his fecond. Prior. 

There appeared fuch an ecftacy in his a<ftion, that he feemed 
ready to fw.cn away in the furprize of joy. Taller. 

Swoon, n.f. [from the verb.] A lipothymy; a faintingfit. 

To Swoop, v. a. [I fuppofe formed from the found.] 

1. To fall at once as a hawk upon his prey. 

A fowl in Madagafcar, called a ruck, the feathers of whofc 
wings are twelve paces, can with as much eafe J'woop up an 
elephant as our kites do a moufe. Wilkins. 

This mould’ring piecemeal in your hands did fall. 

And now at iaft you came to fwoop it all. Dryden. 

2. To prey upon ; to catch up. 

The phyfician looks with another eye on the medicinal herb 
than the grazing ox, which fwoops it in with the common 
grafs. (jlanv. Scepf. 

Swoop, n.f. [from the verb.] Fall of a bird of prey upon his 
quarry. 

All my pretty ones ? 

Did you fay all ? What, all ? O hellkitc! all 1 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam. 

At one fell fwoop P Shaktf. Macbeth. 

The eagle fell into the fox’s quarters, and carried away a 
whole litter of cubs at a fwoop. L'EJlrange. 

To Swop. v. a. [Of uncertain derivation ] To change; to 
exchange one thing for another. A low word. 

°When I drove a thruft home, he put it by. 

And cried, as in derifion, fpare the (tripling; 

Oh that infulting word ! I would have fwopp'd 
Youth for old age, and all my life behind. 

To have been then a momentary man. Dryden s Ckomenes. 
SWORD, n.f [ppeopa, Saxon ; fwccrd, Dutch.] 

A weapon ufed either in cutting or thrufting; the ufual 
weapon of fights hand to hand. 

Old unhappy traitor, the fword is out 
That muft deftroy thee. Shekefp. King Lear. 

Each man took his fword , and flew all the males. Gen. 
Eurvalus is the only peer that is deferibed with a fword, 

• * 11 /V L ! . ! _ I. . ... U wr r rut* 



which he gives to Ulvfies to repair his injury 
2. Deftrutftion by war. 

The /word without, and terrour within. Dcut 
Vengeance of jufticc. 

Emblem of authority. 

This I, her fword bearer. 

For civil deed and military. 

S .yo'rded. adj. [from fword.] 

The Jworded feraphim 

Are feen in glitt’ring ranks with wings difplayM. 


do carry, 

Girt with a fword. 


Broome. 
xxxii. 25. 


Hudibras. 


Aiiltcn. 


A cut-throat; a foldier. 


Sha 1 cf. Henry VI. 


Caffar will 

Unftate his liappinefs, and be flag’d to th’fhcw 
Againft a Jworder. gi, . 

Swo'rop ish. n f A fifli with a long (harp bone iflui„!'f 2 
his head. 0 uin 

A ftverdfi/h fmall him from the reft did funder* 

That in his throat him pricking foftly under, 

Mis wide abvfs him forced forth to fpew. 0. ,, 

Malpighi obfcrVed the middle of the optick nerve of'th' 
fwordfifh to be a large membrane, folded, according to t 
length, in many doubles, like a fan. Dei hams Phyfuo-TbnL 
Our little fleet was now engag’d fo far, 

That, like the fwordfijh in the whale, they fought; 

The combat only feem’d a civil war, 

’Till through their bowels we our pad age wrought. Dr.j 
Swo'rdgrass. n.f. A kind of fedge; glader. ° /iff 
Swo'rdknot. n. f {fword and knot ] Ribband tied to'iU 
hilt of the fword. 

Wigs with wigs, fwordknats with fiuordknots drive. 
Beaus banifh beaus, and coaches coaches drive. A,/,, 
Swo'r dlaw. n. f V iolcnce ; die law by which all is yi c ;jj 
to the ftronger. 

So violence 

Proceeded, and oppreffion, and fwordlaw , 

Through all the plain, and refuge none was found. ATiIim. 
Swo'rdman. n.f {fword and man.} Soldier; fighting man. 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove rnoft finewy f.n-i- 
mcn. Sbak Ail's well that cud; well. 

At Lecca’s houfc, 

Among your fword nun, where fo many afibciates 
Both of thy mifehief and thy madnefs met. Ben, johnfn. 
Effex was made lieutenant-general of the army, the darling 
of the fwordmtn. Clarenim. 

SwoLuplayer. n.f. [ [word and play.] Gladiator; fencer; 
one who exhibits in publick his (kill at the weapons by fight¬ 
ing prizes. 

Thefe they called fwordplayers, and this fpectacle a fword- 
fight. Hakiwill on Providence. 

Swore. The preterite of fwear. 

How foon unfay 

What feign’d fubmiflion Jwore. Milan; 

Sworn. The participle paflive of fwear. 

What does clfe want credit, come to me, 

And I’ll be fworn ’tis true. Shakefftart. 

I am fworn brother, fweet, 

To grim neceflity; and he and I 
Will keep a league 'till death. Shak. Richard II. 

They that are mad againft me, are fworn againft me. Pj. 
He refufed not the civil offer of a pharifee, though hhfwsrn 
enemy; and would eat at the table of thofe who fought liii 
xuifi, Calam) 1 Sevviont. 

To (belter innocence. 

The nation all elects fome patron-knight. 

Sworn to be true to love, and Have to fame. 

And many a valiant chief enrols his name. Grams!.:. 
Swum. Preterite and participle paflive of Jwiiti. 

Air, water, earth. 

By fowl, fi(h, beaft, was flown, was fwum, was walk'd 
Frequent. Milton's Pa r adift Loji. 

Swung. Preterite and participle paflive of J'wirtg. 

Her hand within her hair (he wound. 

Swung her to earth, and drngg’d her on the ground. Amp 
Syb. adj. [Properly fib, pb, Saxon.] Related by biood. e 
Scottifti dialed! ftili retains it. 

I f what my grandure to me faid be true, 

Siker I am very fyb to you. Spenjer s Pojtora '• 

Sv; C AMINE. l f Atrce 
Sy CAMGRE. j j 

Sycamore is our acer majus, one of the kinds of maples. 
is a quick grower. Mortimer s Hsu unity 

Under the grove of fycamore ,. Y ... 

I faw your fon. Shakefp. Romeo am /•- 

If ye had faith as a grain of muftard-fecd, ye 

Unto this fycamitie-lice, be thou plucked up, and it 
, J} r he. xvii. 0. 

obey you. , ( r... 

I was no prophet, but an herdman, and a gatherer . 

t A :“ 

Go to yonder famrrua, and bide your ^ 

under its hollow root. ' * 

Sycamores with eglantine were fpread; Dr/ltn. 

A hedge about the fides, a covering over hcai. . 

SY'COPHANT. n.f. [ovxoQclvhit ; fycophanta, Latin. J 
terer; a paralite. . c: s n a- 

Accuhogfycophants, of all men, did beft for ^ 

ture; but therefore not fecming_/yr:/>/;a^r» bccau - un;o 
they faid, they could bring any new or doiiruu , 
him, but fuch as already he had been apt to m orefe* 

they came but as proofs of his wifdom, fear u a 
cure, while the fear he had figured in his nun •• 'cjjjntj, 
bility of event. 2 
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Men know thcmfeJves void of thofe qualities which the 
impudent fycophant, at the fame time, both aferibes to them, 
and in his fleeve laughs at them for believing. South. 

To Sy’coph ant. v.n. {evxotpocvliu ; from the noun.] 1 o 
piav the fycophant. A low bad word. 

His Jycophanting arts being detefled, that game is not to be 
played the fecond time; whereas a man of clear reputation, 
though his barque be fplit, has fomething left towards fetling 
up again. Government of the Tongue. 

Sycopha'ntick. adj. [from fycophant.] Flattering; parafi- 
tical. 

To Sy'cophanttse. v. n. [srvy.ofixihxo; ; from fycophant.] To 
play the flatterer. Di£t. 

Sylla'bic ai.. adj. [from fyliable.] Relating to fyllables; con¬ 
fiding of fyllables. 

Sylla bicali.Y. adv. [from fyllabical.] In a (yllabical manner. 
Svllabick. adj. [fyllabique, French; from fy liable.] Relating 

■ to fyllables. 

SYLLABLE, n.f. [nuWxZr ,; fyllabc, French.] 

1. As much of a word as is uttered by the help of one vowel, or 
one articulation. 

I heard 

Each fyllabte that breath made up between them. Shakefp. 
There is that property in all letters of aptnefs to be con¬ 
joined in fyllables and words, through the voluble motions of 
the organs from one (lop or figure to another, that they mo¬ 
dify and diferiminate the voice without appearing to difeon- 
tinue it. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

2. Any thing proverbially concife. 

Abraham. Job, and the reft that lived before any fy Halle of 

the law' of God was written, did they not fin as much as we 
do in every aiftion not commanded ? Hooker. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the lafl fylla 1 le of recorded time; 

And all our veflerdays have lighted fools 
The TV ay to dtifty death. Shu kef. Macbeth. 

IT- bath t.'ld fo many 'melancholy ftorics, without one />•/- 
fable of truth, thhe hath blunted the edge of my fears. Swift. 
T» Syllable. :. a. [from the noun.] To utter* to pro¬ 
nounce ; to articuiate. Not in ufc. 

Airv tongues that fyllable mens names 
On f. . .h. and (bores, and defart wilderucfles. Milton. 
Sy'llauuu. n.f. [Rightly Sillabub, which fee.] Milk and 
acids. 1 

No ff:C.bubs made at the milking pail. 

But what arc compos’d of a pot of good ale. Beaumont. 
Two lines would exprefs. all they fay in two pages: ’tis 
nothing but whipt fyllabub and froth, without any folidity. 
c , ‘ , * * Felton on the Claffids. 

by LLAurs n.f. {o-j>.Xxto;.] An abftradt; a compendium 
containing the heaJs of a difeourfe. 

ST LLOGiSM. n.f [g-uAAoJocAoY; fyUogifnt, French.] An 
argument-compofcd of three proppfitions: as, every man thinks-, 
t eter is a man, therefore Peter thinks. 

Unto them a piece of rhetorick is a fufficicnt argument of 
logick, an apologue of vEfop beyond a fyllogifn in Barbara. 

.... Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

What a miraculous thing (hould we count it, if the flint 
andthe ftcel, in (lead of a few fparks, (hould chance to knock 

out definitions and fyllogifms? BentUy. 

• vllogi stic.al. ladj. [<reAAoy lrixo \- ; from fyllogifn.] Rc- 

■ W,„ T1Clt - ta “ ,,ng t0 3 OTDgifm; confiding of a 

T.-„ scH we fuppofe fubjccT and predicate, and copula, and 
1 op. ... ns and fyllogijlteal connexions in their reafoning, 
tier, no fuch matter, but the int.rc bufincft is at the fame 
I ,rcfcnt Wlth thc ™i without deducing one thing from 

' nc te J\ ns o{ c P ro pofitions may be complex, yet 
J?.:;," of lhi whole argument is thus plain, 

, j- '' ,l . and fep'lar, it is properly called a fimnlc fv!Io B ifir 
,>.Ke the complexion does not belong to the fllo 2 ,flick form of 

l<> a fy|'logifmf' 1LV <Uh ' In^the form of 

o'/? Tn',tTTn fir v and tl,cn hc is able to prove ft/ogi/li- 
. COmCS aftcrk »°wlcdge, when a man 

1 o Sv'i.LftcizE. v. n 
teafon by fyllogifm. 

jfsts iMO , gft 

**; wooiiji My; rc ,Z;z 

A ?/ d ' ir il n J P ! tlC ’ and firand branching palm, 
f ld “ thc ^ksafcendV 
- .lade above fl.ucle, a woody theatre 

**w. mm ; Paraiirt t 
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Milton. 

Pope, 
fymbolum, 


Eternal greens the mofly margin grace. 

Watch’d by the fylvan genius of the place. Pope. 

Sy'l v an. n.f. [fylvain, French. J A wood-god, or fatyr. 
When the fun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddefs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. 

And (hadows brown, that fylvan loves. 

Of pine or monumental oak. 

Her private orchards wall’d on cv’ry fide; 

To lawlcfs fylvans all accefs deny'd. 

S Y'MBOL. n. f. [ fymbole, French; o-u'aGoAev ; 

Latin. ] 

1. Anabftradt; a compendium; acomprehcnfive form. 
Beginning with the fymbol of our faith, upon that the au¬ 
thor of the glofs enquires into the nature of faith. Baker. 

2. A type; that which comprehends in its figure a reprefentation 
of fomething elfe. 

Salt, as incorruptible, was the fymbol of friendfhip ; which, 
if it cafually fell, was accounted ominous, and their amity of 
no duration. Brown's Vulgar E> rours • 

Words arc the figns and fymbols of things ; and as, in ac¬ 
counts, ciphers and figures pafs for real fums, fo words and 
names pals for things thcmfelves. South's Sermons. 

The heathens made choice of thefe lights as apt fymbols of 
eternity, becaufc, contrary to all fublunary beings, though 
they leem to perifh every night, they renew thcmfelves every 
morning. Addifn on ancient Medals. 

Symbolical, adj. {fymboliquc, French; o-v^SoAix^-; from 
JyriboL] Reprefentative; typical; expreffing by figns. 

By this incroachment idolatry firft crept in, men convert¬ 
ing the fymbdical ufe of idols into their proper worfhip, and 
receiving the reprefentation of things unto them as the fub- 
ftancc and thing itfclf. Bfm „ 

I he facrament is a reprefentation of Chrift’s death, bv fuch 
fymbalical actions as himfelf appointed. Taylor 

Symbolically, adv. [from Jymbolical.] Typically; by re- 
prefcntation. J 1 

i his diftpnftion of animals was hieroglyphical, in thc in- 
ward fenfc implying an abftincnce from certain \ices, /ymboli- 
caliy intimated from thc nature of thofe animals. Brown 

It fymbohcally teaches; our.duty, and promotes charity by a 
real iignaturc and a fenfible fermon. f-M 

Symbolization, n.f. {Uomfymbolixe.] The afl of fvmbol 
liziiig; reprefentation y refcmblance. 

The hierogliphical fymbols of Scripture, excellently rn- 
tended mthe.fpec.es of things facrificed in the dreams of Pha- 
. ra ° h ’ arc racked beyond their fymbo'izations 

TO have M f B ° L ?' ^ tSM'XM FrencTr^m^J °To 
quafit.r ” S ,n COmm ° n W ” h an ° thcr ^ ^Tentative 

i a ?l rlCing r fi 'L din Su inife!r 'oolite in many things with 
£.wil‘, hcHcb,l "' S> h “’“ rcJ hi - of 

The plcafingof co]cmT fmh!izeth wiih the plcafin? of^l 

“* b “‘ s-s**5-S 

Ariftotlc and the fchools have taun^tha^^,^^ 
bung iyn.b0li7.ing elements, in the fuality of mofftur^ 3 ^^ 
eafily tranfmutable into nn, 7 ° f moi,iurc . 


eafily tranfmutable into one another!* 


arc 


They both fymbolize in this, that they love to loot-^ 
thcmfelves through multiplying glaflcs ' ^ upon 

I affectedly fymbolized in carclefs mirth in l r 1 
the libertines, to circumvent *lib«rtiniJht 

it n4hil y drf <h “ “ with the',tog 

To h-vM.oot'ztt. To mate reprefe^V W 

Son. e>tW® the fame f r „„, , hc my n of - M 

Symme'trian. n.f. rfrom /L, a 5 Vulgar Errours. 

diousof proportion. J)»ime ry.] O nc eminently fl u . 

, w“uX W “ * tb °“ 8h ' lo ” 8er th “ th ' 

Symme trical, adj. Tfrom Bmnetr,, i d • Sidney. 
parts well adapted to each other. ro P or U°nate; havipg 

Symmr'tRist. n.f. [from fymmetry.] One verv 

obfervantof proportion. Ve 7 ltu:J ious or 

Some ota,, a ve been Wanted for being too , ruc 

SYMMETRY, n.f r fymmetrie F™ u° ttSr f s yJrehit ^ur e . 
Adaptation of parts to each other- D ro’ ^ and P^ov.] 
agreement of one part to another ’ P ° P ° rtlon 5 barmdny; 

I hat harmony was (he. JIJ 


{fyllogifr, French; ov\Aoyl£ w .] ‘ l' 0 


Donne. 


25 2 


Waller. 
Symmetry, 
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S)»Mutry, equality, and correfpondence of parts, is the 
difet rnment of rcaion, not the object of fenfe. More. 

Nor were they only animated t»y him, but their meafure 
and fymmetry were owing to him. Dryden. 

Sy MPathe'tICAL. \adj. j fympatbetique, Fr. from fympathy] 
•Sympathe'tick. J Having mutual fenfotion ; being aftedled 
either by what happens to the other; feeling in confequence of 
what another feels. 

Hereupon are grounded the grofs miftakes, in the cure of 
•difeafes, not only from the laft medicine and fympathetici re¬ 
ceipts, but amulets, charms, and all incantatory applications. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

United by this fympctheUck bond, 

You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. Rofcommon. 

To confer at the difiancc of the Indies by fympatbetick con¬ 
veyances, may be as ufual to future times as to us in a literary 
•correfpondence. Glanv. Sccpf. 

To you our author makes her foft requeft. 

Who fpeak the kinddt, and who write the beft: 

Your fympatbetick hearts (he hopes to move. 

From tender friendfhip and endearing love. Prior. 

All the ideas of fallible qualities are not inherent in the in¬ 
animate bodies ; but are the effects of their motion upon our 
nerves, and Jympatbetical and vital paflions produced within 
ourfelves. . Bentley. 

Sympathe/tjcally. adv. [from fympatbetick .] With fym- 
patby ; in confequence of fympathy. 

To Sympathize. v.n. [fympatfer, French ; from fympathy .] 
To feel with another; to feel in confequence of what ano- 


SY'MPHONY. n.f [fymlhonie, French ; eun and 
cert of inftruments; harmony of mingled founds. 

A learned fearcher from Pythagoras’s fchool, where jjj Wi3 
maxim that the images of all things are latent in number. <] e * 
termines the comelioft proportion between breadths * and 
heights, reducing fymmetry to fympbonj, and the harmony 0 f 
found to a kind of harmony in fight. jyj tt 

Speak yc who beft can tell, ye fons of light, 

Angels! for ye behold him, and with fongs 
And choral fymphmies, day without night. 

Circle his throne rejoicing. Milton's Par. Lol) 

The trumpets found, ^ ’ 

And warlike fymphsny is heard around; 

The marching troops through Athens take their way; 

The great earl-marfbal orders their array. Drydat 

Sy'mphysis. n.f. [(run and (pvw .] 

Syrnphyfts, in its original fignification, denotes a connaf- 
cency, or growing together; and perhaps is meant of thofe 
bones which in young children are diftimft, but after fome 
years unite and confolidate into one bone. IVftmon 

Symfo'siack. adj. [fympofiaque, French; <rjp.vsocriux.oy.] Re- 
lating to merry makings; happening where company is drink¬ 
ing together. 

By defiring a fecrecy to words fpoke under the rofe, tve 
only mean in fociety and compotalion, from the ancient cuf- 
tom of fympofack meetings to wear chaplets of rofes about 
their heads. Brown's Vu’.gar Errcurs. 

In fome of thofe fympqfiask deputations amongft my ac¬ 
quaintance, I affirmed that the dietetick part of medicine de¬ 
pended upon fcicntifick principles. Arbuibm. 


thtr to mutually. 

The men fwpathize with the maftiffs in robuftious and SY'MP 1 OM. n.f. [fymptome, r rench ; a-jpnlupx.] 
rough coming on. Shakejpeare. i. Something that happens concurrently with_ fomething elfe, 


Sbaktfp. 


The thing of courage. 

As rouz’d with rage, with rage doth fympatidze. 

Nature, in awe to him. 

Had doff’d her gaudy trim. 

With her great mafter fo to Jynipatbize * Milton. 

Green is a pleafmg colour, from a blue and a yellow mixed 
together, and by confequence blue and yellow are two colours 
which fympathize. Dryden's Dufrefnoy i 

The limbs of his body is to every one a part of himfelf: 
he fympathlzes, and is concerned for them. Lockes 

Their countrymen were particularly attentive to all their 
{lory, and Jynipatbized with their heroes in all their adven¬ 
tures. Addifon's Spectator. 

Though the greatnefs of their mind exempts them from 
fear, yet none condole and fynipatbize more heartily than they. 

Collier on Kindnefs. 

SY'MPATHY. n.f. [fympathie, French ; a-juzrdSiix.] Fel- 
lowfceling; mutual ienfibility ; the quality of being affedted 
by the affection of another. 

A world of earthly bleffings to my foul, 

If fympathy of love unite our thoughts. Shakefp. H. VI. 
You are not young; no more am I; go to, then, there’s 
Empathy: you are merry, fo am I; ha ! ha! then there’s 
more fympathy: you love lack, and fo do I; would you defire 
better fympathy / Shakefp. Merry Wives of IVindfor. 

But what it is. 

The action of my life is like it, which I’ll keep. 

If but for 'fympathy. Sbakef. Cymbeline. 

If there was a fympathy in choice. 

War, death, or ficknels did lay fiege to it. Shakrfpcare. 

I ftarted back; 

Tt ftarted back: but pleas’d I foon return’d; 

Pleas’d it return’d as foon, with anfwering looks 
Of fympathy and love. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

They faw, but other fight inftcad, a crowd 
Of ugly ferpents: horror on them fell. 

And horrid fympathy. Milton. 

Or fympathy , or fome connat’ral force, 

Pow’rtul at greateft diltance to unite, 

With fecrct amity, things of like kind. 

By fecrctcft conveyance. Milt. Paradife Loft. 

There never was any heart truly great and generous, that 
was not alfo tender and compaflionate: it is this noble quality 
that makes all men to be of one kind ; for every man would 
be a diftindt fpecies to himfelf, were there no fympathy among 
individuals. n South's Sermon,. 

Can kindnefs to defert, like your’s, be ltrange ? 

Kindnefs by fecret fympathy is ty’d ; 

For noble fouls in nature are ally’d. Dryden. 

There are fuch affectations made in the minds of moft men, 
and to this might be attributed moft of the fympathics and an¬ 
tipathies obfervable in them. _ Locke. 

SymphoNious. adj. [from fymphony .J Harmonious; agree¬ 
ing in found. 

Up he rode. 

Follow’d with acclamation and the found 

Sympbonious of ten choufand harps, that tun’d 

Angclick harmonics. Mi.ton. 


not as the original caufe, nor as the ncteflary or couftant 
effect. 

2 . A fign; a token. 

Ten glorious campaigns are puffed, and now, like the lick 
man, we are expiring with all forts of good fymptms. Sivift. 

SyMPTOMa'tical. J adj. [fymptomatique, French; from jynp- 

Symptoma'tick. J tom .J Happening concurrently, oroc- 
cafionally. 

Symptomatica/ is often ufed to denote the difference between 
the primary and fecondary caufes in difeafes; as a fever from 
pain is laid to be fymptanatical , becaufe it arifes from pain 
onlv; and therefore the ordinary means in fevers are notin 
fuch cafes to be had recourfe to, but to what will remove the 
pain; for when that ceafes, the fever will ceafe, without any 
diredl means taken for that. Quincy. 

By fomentation and a cataplafm the fwelliug was difeufled; 
and the fever, then appearing but fymptomatical , leffened as the 
heat and pain mitigated. IP'if man's Surgery. 

Symptoma'tically. adv. [frpm fymptomatical.} In the na¬ 
ture of a fymptom. 

The caufes of a bubo are vicious humours abounding in 
the blood, or in the nerves, excreted fometimes critically, 
fometimes fymptomatically. /Liftman. 

Synagc/'cical. adj. [from fynagogue .] Pertaining to a fyna- 


gogue. 
SYNAGOGUE. 


An 


n.f [ fynagogue , French; cvvecyuyt.] 
affembly of the Jews to worfhip. 

Go, Tubal, and meet me at our fynagogue. 

As his cuftom was, he went into the fynagogue on the lab- 

bath. n . Gl M- 

Synale'pha. n.f. [ cvvciXoitpj. ] A contraction or exci- 
fion of a fyllable in a Latin verfe, by joining together two 
vowels in the fcanning or cutting off the ending vowel; as, 


ilT ego. 


Bailey. 


Virgil, though fmooth, is far from affecting it: he fre¬ 
quently ufes fynalepba's, and concludes his fenfe in the midule 

of his verfe. . , . 

Synarthro'sis. « f [<rv\ and aaS^cav.] A clofc conjun 

of two bones. . „. • 

There is a confpicuous motion where the conjunction 
called diarthrofis, as in the elbow ; an obfeure one, where u> 
conjunction is called Jynarthrofts , as in the joining of the *- * 
pus to the metacarpus. / IVjeman sSurgny. 

Synchondro'sis n.f [oT and . , 

Synchondrofis is an union by giiltlcs of the 

Synchro'NICAL. adj. [o-v and XjO*©'.] HappPhdB together 

at the fame time. . . , • m t i, e 

It is difficult to make out how the air is conveyed 
left ventricle of the heart, the fyfiole and dwltok oi th “ 
and lungs being far from ^chronicaL ^ ^ Coraium o of 


Synchronism, n.f [ <rvv and J 

events happening at the fame time. , . ^/j 0 . 

The coherence and fynebroniftn or all tbc parts of c ^ 


faical chronology> after the Flood, beais amoi. *<£ ^ 


mony to the truth of his hiftory. 
Sy'nchronous. adr. [<r 'v and 1 

fame time. 


Happening at the 
The 


S Y N 


• .• of the gravity of the air keep both the folids 

jeez 

£v t :: h „”" h 'T[>^. Fre,,ch; 

’rontnflion of a word by curing oft' p ut. 

2 . Contraction or f ] o, ntra dtor of words. 

JmyE» 6 Wh -f - 1 * Sp “^, h “ 

French i «. and M 
To inJ^Tto pafs judgeinenr on , to con.ore. An «W 

”°Ariftotlc undertook to centure and JyndnoU his mafter and 
all law makers before him. Haknodl m Providence 

Sv'Lome. n. f Le-uvfcopi.] Concurrent acbon; concur- 


[ adj. [fynodiquey French ; jtomfyned .] 


'“Si things being linked together by an uninterrupted chain 
of caufes, every .Ingle mot,on own, a - **» 


prereljuired motors. GlmUU. Sitf. 

cv-wriWlCHE n f. {'fyneedoiebe, French; <ru«xdox*i.J A 
‘fcureb, which parti f\L for the whole, ot the whole for 


Becatifc they are inftruments of grace in the hand of God, 
and by thefe his holy fpirit changes our hearts ; therefore the 
whole work is attributed to them bjn.fynecdoche\ that is, they 
do in this manner the work for which God ordained them. 

Taylor s JVorthy Communicant. 

Synecdo’chical. adj. [from fynecdoche.] Expreffed by a fy- 
ntcdochc ; implying a fynecdoche. 

Should I, Lindamer, bring you into hofpitals, and Ihew 
vou there how many fouls, narrowly lodged in fynecdocbical 
bodies, fee their earthen cottages moulder away to dull, thole 
referable perfons, by the lofs of one limb after another, fur- 
viving but part of themfelves, and living to fee them.elves 
dead and buried by piecemeal ?_ Boyle s Seraphick Love. 

Synnf.uro'sis. n.f. [<rOv and vtu f ov.] 

Synncurofts is when the connexion is made by a .igamcnt 
Of this in fymphyfis we find inltanccs, in the connexion of the 
offa pubis together, efpecially in women, by a ligamentous 
fubftance. In articulations it is either round* as that which 
unites the head of the os femoris to the coxa; or broad, as 
the tendon of the patella, which unites it to the os tibia:. 

Wijemans Surgery. 

SYNOD, n.f. [ fynede, French ; c-jvoJ’gy.] 

i. An affembly, particularly of cccleliafticks. A provincial 
fynod is commonly ufed, and a general council. 

The glorious gods fit in hourly fynod about thy particular 
profperity. _ Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Since the mortal and inteftinc jars 
’Twixt thy feditious countrymen and us, 

Tt hath in folemn fynod been decreed, 

T admit no traffick to our adverfe towns. lhakefpeare. 
The opinion Was not only condemned by the fynod , but im¬ 
puted to the emperor as extreme madnefs. Bacon. 

Flea-bitten fynod , an affembly brew’d 
Of clerks and ciders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of prefbyt’ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame woolnack clergy by their fide. Clcaveland. 

Well have ye judg’d, well ended long debate. 

Synod of gods ! and, like to what yc arc, 

Great things refolv’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Let us call to fynod all the bleft. 

Through heav’n’s wide bounds. Milton. 

The fecond council of Nice he faith I moft irreverently call 
that wife fynod-, upon which he falls into a very tragical ex¬ 
clamation, that 1 lhould dare to reflect fo much dilhonour on 
a council. 

Parent of gods and men, propitious Jove ! 

And you bright fynod of the pow’rs above. 

On this my fon your gracious gifts bellow. 

2. Conjun&ion of the heavenly bodies. 

Howe’er love’s native hours are fet. 

Whatever ftarry fynod met, 

’Tis in the mercy of her eye. 

If poor love (hall live or die. 

Their planetary motions and afpe£ts 
Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 

In fynod unbenign. .. 

As the planets and ftars have, according to aftrologers, in 
their great fynodsy or conjunctions, much more powerful in¬ 
fluences on the air than are aferibed to one or two of them out 
of that afpedt; fo divers particulars, which, whilft they lay 
feattered among the writings of feveral authors, were in- 
confiderabie, when they come to be laid together, may of¬ 
tentimes prove highly ufeful to phvfiology in their conjunc¬ 
tions. ' ' w Boyle. 


Stilling fed. 


Dryden. 


Crojhaiv. 


Milton . 


SyNodal. 

SynoNical. 

^ YN Reiating toa fynod; tranfadted in a fynod. 

St. Athnnafius writes a fynodical epiftle to thofe of Antioch, 
to compofe the differences among them upon the ordination 
- p t. SUUingpeet. 

2. °[Sytwdftue 'yE rench.J Reckoned from one conjunction with 
the fun to another. 

The diurnal and annual revolutions of the !un, to us are 
the meafures of day and year ; and th zfynodick revolution ot 
the moon meafures the month. Holder. 

The moon makes its fynodical motion about the earth in 
twenty-nine days twelve hours and about forty-four minutes. 

7 Locke's Elements of Natural Phtlojopby. 

SyWdically. adv. [{tomfynodical.] By the authority of a 

fynod or publick affembly. . 

It lhall be needful for thofe churches fynodically to determine 

fomething in thofe points. 

Syno'nyma. n.f. [Latin; awMipcoi .] Names which figmfy 

the fame thing. . 

To Syno'nomise. v. a. [from fynonyma.] 1 o exprefs the lame 

thing in different words. 

This word fortis we may fytanymife after all there ralnions, 
{tout, hardy, valiant, doughty, couragious, adventurous, brave, 
bold, daring, intrepid. , Camden's Remains. 

Synonymo'us. adj. [fynonymcy Fr. cvvLjup.o;.] Lxpreffingthe 
fame thing by different words. _ _ 

Thefe words confift of two propofitions which are not dif- 
tin£l in fenfe, but one and the fame thing varioufly expreffed ; 
for wifdomand underltanding ntc fynanytnsus words here. Tillot. 
Fortune is but a fynonymous word for nature and neceffity. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

When two or more words fignify the fame thing, as wave 
and billow, mead and meadow, they are ufually called fyneny- 
mous words. IVatts s Logick. 

SynoNymy. n.f. [avvuv-ofjcU.] The quality of expreffing by 
different words the fame thing. 

SYNO'PSIS. n.f. [o-b'vovJ/ir-J A general view; all the parts 
brought under one view. 

SyNo'mc'AL. adj. [from fynopfts.] Affording a view of many 
parts at once. 

We have colle£ted fo many fydoptical tables, calculated 
for his monthly ufe. Evelyne’s KaUndar. 

Syntactical, adj. [{comfyntaxis, Latin.] 

1. Conjoined; fitted to each other. 

2 . Relating to the conftruction of fpeech. 

SyNtAX. ) r r r 

SYNTA'xtS 

1. A fyllem; a number of things joined together. 

They owe no other dependance to the firll than what is 
common to the whole fyntax of beings. Glanviile. 

2 . That part of Grammar which teach.® the confirmation of 
words. 

I can produce a hundred inftances to convince any reafon- 
able man that they do not fo much as underftand common 
Grammar and fyntax. Swift. 

SyNthe'sis. n.f. [ WVS’Ecaf.l The act of joining, oppofed to 
analyfis. 

The fynthefis confifts in affuming the caufes difeovered and 
eftablilhcd as principles, and by them explaining the pheno¬ 
mena proceeding from them, and proving the explanations. 

Newton's Opticks. 

Synthe'tick. adj. (ruvSjTixof.J Conjoining ; compounding; 
forming compofition. 

Syntbetick method is that which begins with the parts, and 
leads onward to the knowledge of the whole; it begins with 
the moft fimple principles and general truths, and proceeds by 
degrees to that which is drawn from them or compounded of 
them; and therefore it is called the method of compofition. 

IVatts's Logick. 

Sy'Phon. n.f. [This fhould be written ftpbon ; aipm.] A 
tube; a pipe. 

1 akc your glafs, fypbon, or crane, and draw it off from 
its laft faices into fmall bottles. Mortimer. 

Sy ringe. n -f [frvf*?!;-] A pipe through which any liquour 
is {quirted. 

The heart feems not defigned to be the fountain or confer- 
vatory of the vital flame, but as a machine to receive the blood 
from the veins and force it out by the arteries through die 
whole body as a fringe doth any liquor, though not by the 
fame artifice. g a . t 

To Sy'ringk. a. [from the noun.] 
i. To fpout by a fyringe. 


r J V o 

A flux of blood from the nofe, mouth, and eye Was ftopt by 
the fyringing up of oxycrate. Wife,nan's Surgery. 


2. To wafti with a fyringe. 

, ----- . - 

ot cutting fiftulas or hollow lores. 


SY ^-!? T0 “ Y ; n.f TfT«iA*.J The acT or pradice 


SX'RTJS. 
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RTSS- n.f. [Latin.] Aquickfand; a bog. 

■ ’ ,cilhcr fca, nor good dry land. Milton. 

1 STEM. n. j. [fyflemc, hr. <rur»i^«.] 

1. Any complcxurc or combination .of many things ailing toge- 

2. A fchcmc which reduces many things to regular dependence 
or co-operation. 

A feheme which unites many things in order. 

Arillotlc brings morality into jyjlem, by treating of happinefs 
under head , and ranges it in dalles according to its different 
objects, diffinguifhing virtues into their fcvcral kinds which 
had not been handled fyftcmatically before. Baker. 

I he belt way to learn any fcience is to begin with a regu- 
lar fy/Iem, or a fhort and plain feheme of that fcience well 
drawn up into a narrow conipafs. Watts. 

SystemA TieyvL. adj. [ Jyflematique, Fr. <rur*i/*a t»xo\ ; from 
Methodical; written or formed with regular fubordi- 
nationof one part to another. 

It will be ncceflary, in a difcouifc about the formation of 


? • ~ * ... 



the world, to give you a brief account of f ome of ,v„ 
principal and fyflematical phenomena that occur in i t l 
Now we deal much in effeys, and unreafonaltft 
fyflematical learning; whereas our fathers had a iuft? | d plfc 
regularity and fyftems. J 011 Vaiue fw 

Sv ^r' T ' CA1LV ' hrJZ 

I treat of the ufefulnefs of writing books of elTav • 
parifon of that of writing fyftematically ‘ * ‘ n 

sSr al ki " ds > J «*- £Sbs 

Sy'stole. n.f. [ fyjlolt , Fr. <rvroJu,'.J Bai<r - 

I- [In anatomy.] The contraction of the heart. 

Vhefyftole refembles the forcible bending ofafnrimr 
the diaftolc its flying out again to its natural fttc. P S ’» J 

2 laW ^ F rcnch -I In Grammar, the (liortcning of a longhh 
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TAB 


T A eonfonant, which, at the beginning and end 
of words, has always the fame found nearly 
approaching to the d ; but before an », when 
followed by a vowel, has the found of an ob- 
3 feu re s: as, nation , falvation , except when/ 
precedes t: as, Chrijlian , queflion. 

Ta'eby. n.J. [tabi, tabino , Italian; tabis, trench.] 
of waved filk. 

Brocades, and tables, and gaufes. 

Ta'bby. adj. Brinded ; brindled ; varied 
lours. 

A tabby eat fat in the chimney-corner. 

On her tabby rival’s face. 

She deep will mark her new difgrace. 

Tabefa'ction. n.f. [ tabefacio , Latin.] 


TAB 

To fee him every hour; to fit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 


Shakefpeare. 


Davies. 


with 


A kind 


Swift. 
difFeient co- 

Addifon. 


Prior. 

The ad of wafting 


away. 

ToTa'befy. v.n. [ tabefacio , Latin.] Towafte; to be ex¬ 
tenuated by difeafe. In th» following example it is impro¬ 
perly a verb adive. 

Meat eaten in greater quantity than is convenient tabefes 
the body. Harvey on Confutations. 

Tabard. < n.f. [takerda, low Latin; tabard, Fr.J Along 

Ta'berd. 1 gown; a herald’s coat. 

Ta'berder. n.f. [from taberd.] One who wears a long 
gown. 

Ta'bernacle. n.f. [tabernacle, Fr. tabernaeulum , Lat.] 

1. A temporary habitation; a cafual dwelling. 

T'hey fudden rear’d 

Coeleftial tabernacles, where they flept 

Fann’d with cool winds. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. v. 

2. A facrcd place; a place of worfhip. 

The greateft conqueror did not only compofe his divine 
odes, but fet them to mufick : his works, though confccrated 
to the tabernacle, became the national entertainment, as well 
as the devotion of his people. Addifons Spedi. N°. 405. 

To Ta'bernacle. v. n. [from the noun.] Toenftirine; to 
houfe. 

The word was made flelh, and tabernacled amongft us, 
and we beheld his glory. John i. 14. 

TA'BID. adj. [1 [abide, Fr .tabidus, Lat.] Wafted by difeafe; 
confumptive. 

In tabid perfons milk is the beft leftorative, being chyle 
already prepared. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ta'bidness. n.f. [from tabid.] Confumptivenefs; ftate of be¬ 
ing wafted by difeafe. 

T a'blature. n. f. [from table."] Painting on walls or ceilings. 

TA'BLE. n.f. [table, Fr. tabula , Latin.] 

1. Any flat or level furface. 

Upon the caftle hill there is a bagnio paved with fair tables 

°a " lar ^' e ‘ Sandys. 

2. A horizontal furface raifed above the ground, ufed for meals 
and other purpofes. 

We may again 

Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights. Shakefpeare 

Help to fearch my houfe; if I find not what I feek, let 
me for ever be your table fport. Shakefpeare. 

Children at a table never afked for any thing, but content- 
ed!y took what was given them. Locke on Education. 

I Ins lhuts them out from all table converfation, and the 
molt agreeable intcrcourfes. Addijon's Spectator 

Nor hath the fruit in it any core or kernel; and differing 
irom other apples, yet is a good table fruit. Mortimer. 

The nymph the table fpread, 

Ambroflal cates, with nectar, roly red. p c < t , 

3 - The perfons fitting at tabic, or partaking of entertainment.’ 

Give me fome wine, fill full, 

I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table. Shakefpeare. 
he fare or entertainment itfelf: as, he keeps a good table 

graved 3 fUrfaCe ° n WhlCh any th ‘ ng ‘ S Wr ‘ tten or en - 

Hc was the writer of them in the tables of their hearts. 

. Hooker, b. iii. 

1 was pretty, though a plague, 


S 


4 - 

5 - 


In our hearts table. 

All thefe true notes of immortality 
In our heart’s table we (hall written find. 

I prepar’d to pay in verfes rude 
A molt detefted a& of gratitude : 

Ev’n this had been your elegy which now 
Is offer’d for your health, the table of my vow. Dryden. 
There are books extant which the atheift muft allow of as 
proper evidence ; even the mighty volumes of viftble nature, 
and the everlafting tables of right reafon ; wherein if they do 
not wilfully fhut their eyes, they may read their own folly 
written by the finger of God in a much plainer and more 
terrible fentence, than Belfhazzar’s was by the hand upon 
the wall. Bentley’s Set mans. 

Among the Romans, the judge or prsetor granted admini- 
ftration, not only according to the tables of the teftament, 
but even contrary to thofe tables. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

By the twelve tables, only thofe were called into fucceflion 
of their parents that were in the parent’s power. Ayliffe. 

6. [Tableau, Fr.J A picture, or any thing that exhibits a view 
of any thing. 

I never lov’d myfelf. 

Till now, infixed, I beheld myfelf 

Drawn in the flatt’ring table of her eye. Shakefpeare. 

His Jalyfus or Bacchus he fo efteemed, that he had rather 
Iofe all his father’s images than that table. Peacham. 

Saint Anthony has a table that hangs up to him from a 
poor peafant, who fancied the faint had faved his neck. Addif. 

7. An index; a colledfion of heads ; a catalogue; a fyllabus. 

It might feem impertinent to have added a table to a book 
of fo fmall a volurrfe, and which feems to be itfelf but a ta¬ 
ble: but it may prove advantagious at once to learn the whole 
culture of any plant. Evelyns Kalender. 

Their learning reaches no farther than the tables of con¬ 
tents. Watts. 

A fynopfis ; many particulars brought into one view. 

I have no images of anceftors, 

Wanting an ear, or nofe; no forged tables 

Of long defeents, to boaft falfe honours from. B. Johnfon, 

9. The palm of the hand. 

Miftrefs of a fairer table 

Hath not hiftory nor fable. Benj. Johnfon. 

10. Draughts ; fmall pieces of wood fhifted on fquares. 

Monfieur the nice. 

When he plays at tables, chides the dice. Shakefpeare. 

We are in the world like men playing at tables ; the chance 
is not in our power, but to play it, is ; and when it is fallen 
we muft manage it as we can. Taylor. 

11. To turn the l ables. To change the condition or fortune 
of two contending parties : a metaphor taken from the vicif- 
fitude of fortune at gaming tables. 

They that are honeft would be arrant knaves if the tables 
were turned. L'EJlrange. 

if it be thus, the tables would be turned upon me; but I 
fhould only fail in my vain attempt. Dryden. 

To Ta ble. v. n. [from the noun.] To board ; to live at the 
table of another. 

He loft his kingdom, was driven from the fociety of men 
to table 'with the beafts, and to graze with oxen. ’ South. 
x ou will have no notion of delicacies if you table with 
”” ' the y are all for rank and foul feeding. Felton. 

le. v. a. To make into a catalogue ; to fet down. 

I could have looked on him without admiration, thouoh 
the catalogue of his endowments had been tabled by his fide 
and I to perufe him by items. Shakefpeare’s Cymbelinc. 

Tablebeer. n.f. [table and beer.] Beer ufed at victuals; 
Imall beer. 

Ta'blebook. n.f. [table and book.] A book on which any 
thing is graved »r written without ink. 

Tr t u j . ,, mi g ht you think, 

If I had play d the defk or table-book. Shaiefp. Hamlet. 

26 A Nature 


them 
To Ta'ble. 
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Nature wipes clean the table-book firft, and then pourtrays 
upon it what (he pleafeth. More's Antidote againjl Atheijm. 
Put into your table-book whatfoever you judge worthy. Dry. 

Nature’s fair table-book, our tender fouls. 

We fcrawl all o’er with old and empty rules, 

Stale memorandums of the fchools. Swift's Mifcel. 

Ta'blecloth. n.f. [ table and cloth.] Linen fpread on a table. 

I will end with Odo holding matter doctor’s mule, and 
Anne with her tablecloth. Camden's Remains. 

Ta'bleman. n.f. A man at draughts. 

In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges they ufe to 
line the tablemen. Bacon's Nat. Hfl. 

Ta'bler. n.f. [from table.’] One who boards. Atnf 

Ta'bletalk. n.f [ table and talk.) Converfation at meals 
or entertainments ; table difeourfe. 

Let me praife you while I have a ftomach. 

—No, let it ferve for tablctalk. Sbakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

His fate makes tableialk, divulg’d with fcorn. 

And he a jeft into his grave is born. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
He improves by the tabletalk, and repeats in the kitchen 
what he learns in the parlour. Guardian , N . 165. 

No fair adverfary would urge loofe table-talk in controverfy, 
and build ferious inferences upon what was fpoken but in 
jeft. Auerbury. 

Ta'blet. n.f [from table.) 

1. A fmall level furface. 

2. A medicine in a fquare form. 

It hath been anciently in ufe to wear tablets of arfenick, 
or prefervatives, againft the plague; as they draw the venom 
to them from the fpirits. Bacon. 

3. A furface written on or painted. 

It was by the authority of Alexander, that through all 
Greece the young gentlemen learned, before all other things, 
to defign upon tablets of boxen wood. Dry den. 

'I he pillar’d marble, and the tablet brafs, 

Mould’ring, drop the vidtor’s praife. Prior. 

TA'BOUR. n. f. [ tabourin , tabour , old French.] A fmall 
drum; a drum beaten with one flick to accompany a pipe. 

If you did but hear the pedlar at door, you would never 
dance again after a tabour and pipe. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

The Ihephcrd knows not thunder from a tabour, 

More than I know the found of Marcius ! tongue 
From every meaner man. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Morrice-dancers danced a maid marian, and a tabour and 
pipe. Temple. 

To Ta'bour. v.n. [ laborer, old French, from the noun.] To 
ftrike lightly and frequently. 

And her maids fhall lead her as with the voice of doves, 
tabauring upon their breafts. Nah. ii. 7. 

Ta'bourer. n.f. [from labour.] One who beats the tabour. 

Would I could fee this labourer. Shakefpeare. 

Ta'bouret. n.f. [from tabour.'] A fmall drum or tabour. 
They fhall depart the manor before him with trumpets, 
tabourets , and other minftrelfey. Speftat. N°. 607. 

TABOURINE. n.f [French.] A tabour; a fmall drum. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blaft you the city’s ear. 

Make mingle with our rattling tabourines, 

That hcav’n and earth may ftrike their founds together. 
Applauding our approach. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Ta'brere. n.f Tabourer. Obfolete. 

I faw a (hole of fhepherds outgo. 

Before them yode a lufty tabrere , 

That to the merry hornpipe plaid. 

Whereto they danced. 

Ta'bret. n.f A tabour. 

Wherefore didft thou fteal away, that 
thee away with mirth and with tablet. 

Ta'bular. n.f [tabularis, Lat.] 

r. Set down in the form of tables or fynopfes. 

2. Formed in fquares ; made into laminae. 

All the nodules that confift of one uniform fubftance were 
formed from a point, as the crufted ones, nay, and moft of 
the fpotted ones, and indeed all whatever, except thofe that 
are tabular and plated. Woodward on Fofftls. 

To Tabulate, v. a. [ tabula, Lat.] To reduce to tables or 

Tabulated, ad), [tabula, Lat.] Having a flat furface. 

Many of the bed diamonds are pointed with fix angles, 
and fome tabulated or plain, and fquare. Grew's Mufaum. 

Ta'che. n.f. [trom tack.] Any thing taken hold of; a catch ; 
a loop; a button. 

Make fifty laches of gold, and couple the curtains together 
with the tachcs. hxod. xxv. 6. 

Ta'chygraph v. n.f [rapids and yp ecpv.] The art or prac¬ 
tice of quick writing. _ . 

Ta'cit. n.f. [ tacite, Fr. tacitus , Latin.] Silent; implied; 
not exprefled by words. 

As there are formal and written leagues rcfpcCtive to cer¬ 
tain enemies, fo is there a natural and tacit confederation 
amongfl all men, againft the common enemy of human lo¬ 


in eledlive governments there is 
king of their own making fhall make 


Spenfer's Pajlorals. 


I 


might have fent 
Gen. xxxi. 27. 


a tact covenant, that the 
ikc his makers princes. 

Captioufnefs not only produces mifbecoming expfe 2 kf" 
and carriage, but is a tacit reproach of fome incivility f^cT 
Ta'citly. adv. [from tacit.] Silently; without oral expref- 
fion. ^ 

While they are expofing another’s weakness, they are 
tacitly aiming at their own commendations. Addifm 

Indulgence to the vices of men can never be tacitly implied* 
fince they arc plainly forbidden in feripture. Rogers's Srrm 
Tacitu'rnity. n.f. [taciturnite, French; taciturnitas Lari 
Habitual filence. * '■* 

The fecreteft of natures 

Have not more gift in taciturnity. Shakefpeare 

Some women have fome taciturnity. 

Some nunneries fome grains of chaftity. Donne 

Too great loquacity, and too great taciturnity by fits. Arb. 
To Tack. v. a. [tacher. Breton.] 

1. To faften to any thing. 

Of what fupreme almighty pow’r 
Is thy great arm, which I pans the Baft and Weft, 

And tacks the centre to the fphere. Herbert. 

True freedom you have well defin'd: 

But living as you lift, and to your mind, 

And loofely tack'd, all muft be left behind. Dr-fen, 
The fymmetry of cloaths fancy appropriates to the wearer, 
tacking them to the body as if they belonged to it. Grnu. 

Frame with fticks driven into the ground, fo as to be co¬ 
vered with the hair-cloth, or a blanket tacked about the edges. 

Mortimer's Hu/bimdry. 
If a corner of a hanging wants a nail to faften it, tad it 
up. Swift. 

2. To join ; to unite ; to ftitch together. 

There’s but a fhirt and an half in all my company; and 
the half fhirt is two napkins tack’d together, and thrown over 
the fhoulders like a herald’s coat without fleeves. Sbakefp. 

I tack’d two plays together for the pleafure of variety. 

. Drydeit. 

They ferve every turn that fhall be dcmandeJ, in hopes of 
getting fome commendam tacked to their fees, to the great 
difcourageincnt of the inferior clergy. Swift. 

To Tack. v. n. [probably from tadle.) To turn a fliip. 

This verferiam they conftruc to be the compafs, which is 
better interpreted the rope that turns the fhip; as we lay, 
makes it tack about. Brown’s Vulgar Enours, A. ii. 

Seeing Holland fall into clofer meafures with us and Swe¬ 
den, upon the triple alliance, they have tacked lomcjjoints 
nearer France. 

On either fide they nimbly tack. 

Both ftrive to intercept and guide the wind 
They give me iigns 
To tack about, and ftccr another way. 

Tack. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A fmall nail. 

2. The adt of turning fhips at fea. 

At each tack our little fleet grows lefs. 

And, like maim’d fowl, fwim lagging on the tmm. Drift. 

3. To hold Tack. To laft; to holdout. Tack is ftill re¬ 
tained in Scotland, and denotes hold or perfevering cohelwn. 

Martilmas beefe doth bear good tacke. 

When countrey folke do dainties lacke. 

If this twig be made of wood 
That will hold tack. I’ll make the fur 
Fly ’bout the ears of that old cur. 

Ta'ckle. n.f [tacel, Welfh, an arrow.] 

1. An arrow. 

The taiil fmote and in it went. 

2. Weapons; inftruments of action. 

She to her tackle fell. 

And on the knight let fall a peal 
Of blows fo fierce, and prefs’d fo home. 

That he retir’d. 

Being at work without catching any thing, 


Temple. 

Drydcn. 

Addifon. 


'Iujfer. 


Hudibras, p. 


Chaucer, 


Hudibras, p- >• 
, he refolveJ tv 

take up his tackle and be gone. L EJlrangt 1 Full 

3. [ Taeckel , a rope, Dutch.] The ropes of a lhip. 

After at fea a tall fhip did appear. 

Made all of Heben and white ivory, 

The fails of gold, of filk the tackle were, , 

Mild was the wind, calm feem’d the fea to be. r 
At the helm 

A feeming mermaid fleers; the lilken tackles 

Swell with the touches of thofe flower-fo!t han s . 

That yarely frame the office. 

Thou haft a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in’t; though thy tactles t0 5 "V 
Thou fhew’fl a noble veil'd. uhakefp. 

A llatcly fhip 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim. 

Sails fill’d, and ftreamers waving. 

Courted by all the winds that hold them pl a . ; * 


Milton. 

£re 


ciety, pirates. 


Bacon’s holy War. 
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Ere yet the temped roars 

c nnt ] to vour tackle, mates,' and ftrctch your oars. Drydcn. 

I, . _ dr A v the figure of a fliip, there was not a tope 
‘ t he tackle that°cfcapcd him. Addifon’s Spedatoi. 

TVcKttD °dj. [from tackle.] Made of ropes tacked together. 

1 ‘ My man fhall 

Brin* thee cords, made like a tackled flair. 

Which to the high top-gallant of my joy , 

Muft be my convoy in the lecret night. Sbakcjpcat c. 

Ta'cKLING. n.f. [from tackle.] 

I- F Thw wonteeJauiieir lhip! and their mdlingi. Mu. 

UP " Red fhcets of lightning o’er the feas are fpread. 

Our tackling yield, and wrecks at laft fucceed Garth. 

2 Inftruments of aCtion: as, fifhing tackling, kitchen tackling. 

I will furnifh him with a rod, it you will furmfh himiwith 
the reft of the tackling, and make him a fifher. Walton 
Ta'ctical. ? adj. [raxlixof, tccttw ; tafhque, Fr.] Relating 
Ta'ctick. J to the art of ranging a battle. 

TacTicks. n.f. [raxlixn'.] The art of ranging men in the 
field of battle. 

When Tully had read the taShcks, he was thinking on the 

bar, which was his field of battle. 

Ta'ctile. adj. Fr. taftilis> tatium^ Lat.] Sulccptiblc 

We have iron, founds, light, figuration, taflile qualities; 
fome of a more a&ivc, fome of a more paffive nature. Hale. 
Tacti'lity. n.f. [from tactile.) Perceptibility by the touch. 
Ta'ction. n.f. [ taiiion, Fr. tattio, Lat.] The ad of touching. 
Ta'dpole. n. f. [tab, toad, and poia, a young one, Saxon.] 
A young fhapelels frog or toad, confiding only of a body 
and a tail; a porwiggle. , 

I’ll broach the tadpole on my rapier s point, Shakefpeare. 
Poor Tom eats the toad and the tadpole. Shakefpeare. 

The refult is not a perfeCt frog but a tadpole, without any 
feet, and having a long tail to fwim with. Roy. 

A black and round fubftance began to dilate, and after 
awhile the head, the eyes, the tail to be difccrnable, and at 
laft become what the ancients called gyrinus, we a porwigle 
or tadpole. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

Ta’en, the poetical contradion of taken. 

Ta'ffeta. n.f. [taffetas, Fr. taffetar, Spanifli.] A thin filk. 
All hail, the richeft beauties on the earth ! 

_Beauties no richer than rich taffata. Shakefpeare. 

Never will I truft to fpeeches penn’d ; 

Taffata phrafes, filken terms prccife. 

Three pil’d hyperboles. Shakefp. Love’s Labour lojl. 

Some think that a confidcrablc diverfity of colours argues 
an equal diverfity of nature, but I am not of their mind for 
not to mention the changeable taffety, whofe colours the phi- 
lofophers call not real, but apparent. Boyle on Colours. 

Tac. n.f. [tag, Iflandifh, the point of a lance.] 

1, A point of metal put to the end of a firing. 

2. Any thing paltry and mean. 

If tag and rag be admitted, learned and unlearned, it is 
the fault of fome, not of the law. Whitgift. 

Will you hence 

Before the tag return, whofe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

The hjjf-rag people did not clap him and hifs him. Shak. 
He invited tag, rag, and bob-tail, to the wedding. L’EJlr. 
Ta'gtail. n.f. [tag and tail.) A worm which has the tail of 
another colour. 

They feed on tag .worms and lugges. Carew. 

There are other worms; as the’inarfh and tagtail. Walton. 
To Tag. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fit any thing with an end : as, to tag a lace. 

2. To append one thiqg to another. 

His courteous hoft 

Tags every fentence with fome fawning word. 

Such as my king, my prince, at lcaft my lord. Drydcn. 

’Tis tagg'd with rhyme, like Berccynthian Atys, 

The mid-part chimes with art, which never flat is. Dryd. 

3. The word is here improperly ufed. 

Compell’d by you to tag in rhimes 
The common llanders of the times. Swift. 

4. To join : this is properly to tack. 

Reiiftance, and the fucceffion of the houfe of Hanover, 
the whig writers perpetually tag together. Siuift’s Mifcel. 
Tail, n. f [vaejl, Saxon.] 

1. That which terminates the animal behind; the continua¬ 
tion of the vertebrae of the back hanging loofe behind. 

Oft have I feen a hot o’er-wcening cur, 

Run back and bite, becaufe he was with-held. 

Who, having fuffer’d with the bear’s fell paw. 

Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs and cry’d. Shakefpeare. 
This fees the cub, and does himfelf oppofe. 

And men and boats his a« 5 live tail confounds. Waller. 
The lion will not kick, but will ftrike fuch a ftroke with 
his tail, that will break the back of his encounterer. More. 


.Til 

Rouz’d bv the lafh of his own ftubborn tail. 

Our lion now will foreign loss afliil. 

The tail fin is half a foot high, but underneath 1 -tve ’w 

• I w f 

the tail . 

2 ^The°Lord P lhall make thee the head, and not the titty and 
thou {halt be above, and not beneath. Dent. xxvm. 13. 

3 * ^ufwSgS^^e diftilled water of thofe 
tails that hang upon willow trees. Harvey cn Confutations. 

4. The hinder part of any thing- 

With the helm they turn and fleer the tail. Butuf. 

r, To turn Tail. To fly; to run away. 

b Would flic turn tail to the heron, and fly quite out another 
way ; but all was to return in a higher pitch. Sidney. 

To Tail. v. n. To pull by the tail. 

The conquering foe they loon ail.nl . 

Firft Trulla ftav’d and Cordon tail'd. Hudibras, b. 1. 

Ta'jled. adj. [from tail.) Furftifhed with a tail. 

Snouted and tailed like a boar, footed like a goat. Grew. 

Ta'illage. n.f. [toilier, French.] 

Tatllagc originally figr.ifics a piece cut out o. the whole, 
and, metaphorically, a ihare of a man’s fubftance paid by 
way of tribute. In law, it figmfies a roll or tax. Cowel. 

Taille. n.f. , , - . .. 

Tail/e, the fee which is oppofite to fcc-fimple, becaufe it is 
fo minced or pared, that it is not in his free power to be di.- 
pofed of who owns it; but is, by the firft giver, cut or di¬ 
vided from all other, and tied to the iffue of the donee. 
This limitation, or taille, is either general or fpecial. Taille 
general is that whereby lands or tenements are limited to a 
man, and to the heirs of his body begotten; and the realon 
of this term is, becaufe how many foever women the tenant, 
holding by this title, fhall take to his wives, one after an¬ 
other, in lawful matrimony, his iffue by them all have a poi- 
fibility to inherit one after the other. Taile fpecial is that 
whereby lands or tenements be limited unto a man and his 
wife, and the heirs of their two bodies begotten. Ctrwel. 

Tai'lor. n.f [ tailleur, from tailler, French, to cut.] One 
whofe bufinefs is to make cloaths. 

I’ll entertain a fcore or two of tailors. 

To ftudy fafliions to adorn my body. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Here’s an Englifh tailor come for ftealing out of a French 
hofe : come tailor, you may roaft your goofe. Shakefpeare. 

The knight came to the tailor s to take meafure of his 
gown. Camden. 

The world is come now to that pafs, that the tailor and 
fhocmaker may cut out what religion they pleafe. Howcl. 

They value themfclves for this outfide fafhionablencfs of 
the tailor's making. Locke on Education. 

It was prettily laid by Seneca, that friendfhip fhould not 
be unript, but unftitcht, though fomewhat in the phrafe of a 
tailor. Collier. 

In Covent-Garden did a tailor dwell. 

That furc a place deferv’d in his own hell. K.; g. 

To Taint, v. a. [ teindre, French.] 

1. To imbue or impregnate with any thing. 

The fpaniel (truck 

Stiff by the tainted gale, with open nofc 

Draws full upon the latent prey. Thomfon. 

2. To ftain; to fully. 

We come not by the way of accufation 
To taint that honour every good tongue blefles. Shakefp. 
Sirens taint 

The minds of all men, whom they can acquaint 
With their attractions. Chapman’s Odyffey, b. xii. 

They the truth 

With fuperftitions and traditions taint. Milton. 

Thofe pure immortal elements 
EjeCl him tainted now, and purge him off 
As a diftemper. Milton. 

3. To infcCl. 

Nothing taints found lungs fooner than infpiring the breath 
of confumptive lungs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Salts in fumes contract the veficles, and perhaps the taint¬ 
ed air may affect the lungs by its heat. Arbuthnot on Air. 
With wholefome herbage mixt, the direful banc 
Of vegetable venom taints the plain. Pope. 

4. To corrupt. 

A lweet-bread you found it tainted or fly-blown. Swift. 
The yellow tinging plague 

Internal vifion taints. Thomfon's Spring. 

5. A corrupt contraction of attaint. 

To Taint, v. n. To be infected ; to be touched. 

Till Birnam wood remove to Dunfmane 
I cannot taint with fear. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

Taint, n.f [tcinte, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. A tinCture ; a ftain. 

2. An infedt. 

1 here is found in the Summer a fpid;r called a tain‘, of a 
red colour, and fo little that ten of t.ie largeft will hardly 
outweigh a Grain. Brown's Vulgar Err.urs, b. iii. 

As 
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T A K 

As killing as the canker to the rofe. 

Or taint \vo;m to the weaning herds that graze. 
Infeblion. 


Milton. 


er. 


Waller. 

Dry den. 
Philips. 

Dryden. 


A father that breeds his fon at home, can keep him better 
from the taint of fervants than abroad. Loche on Education. 
But is no rank, no ftation, no degree. 

From this contagious taint of forrow free. Prior. 

4. A fpot, a foil; a blemilh. 

Her offence 
Mufl be of fuch unnatural degree, 

That monfters it; or your forevouch’d affection 

Fall n into taint. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Now I 

Unfpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 

The taints and blames I laid upon myfclf. Shakefpeare. 

My hellhounds fliall lick up the draff and filth. 

Which man’s polluting fin with taint hath fired 
On what was pure. Milton. 

Ta'intless. adj. [from taint.] Free from infection. 

No humours grofs, or frowzy fleams, 

Could from her taintlefs body flow. Sivift's Mi feel. 

Ta'inture. n. f. [ tinclura , Lat. tcinture, French.] Taint; 
tinge; defilement. 

See here the tainture of thy neft, < 

And look thyfclf be faultlcfs. Shakefpeare. 

To Take. v. a. preterite took , part, paff taken , fometimes 
took ; taka, Iflandifh ; ey tek, I take; cy took, I took.] 

1. To receive what is offered. 

Then took I the cup at the Lord’s hand, and made all the 
nations to drink. Jcr. xxy. 17. 

They refufe to take the cup at thine hand to drink. 

Be thou advis’d, thy black defign forl’ake; 

Death, or this counfcl, from Lucippus take. 

An honefl man may take a knave’s advice. 

But idiots only may be cozen’d twice. 

Madam, were I as you, I’d take her counfel 
Diftrefs’d myfelf, like you, confin’d I live, 

And therefore can companion take and give. 

2. To feize what is not given. 

In fetters one the barking porter ty’d, 

And took him trembling from his fovercign’s fide. Dryden. 

3. To receive. 

No man fliall take the nether or upper milftone to pledge. 

Deut. xxiv. 6. 

4. To receive with good or ill will. 

For, what we know mufl be. 

Why fhould we, in our peevifh oppofition. 

Take it to heart. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

I will frown as they pafs by, and let them take it as they 
lift. Shakcfp. Romeo and Juliet. 

La you f if you fpeak ill of the devil, how he takes it at 
heart. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Damafco, without any more ado, yielded unto the Turks; 
which the baffa took in fo good part, that he would not fuffer 
his foldiers to enter it. Knollts's Hifl. of the Turks. 

The king being in a rage, took it grievoufly that he was 
mocked. 2 Mac. vii. 39. 

The queen hearing of a declination of monarchy, took it 
fo ill as fhe would never after hear of the other’s fuit. Bacon. 

A following hath ever been a thing civil, and well taken in 
monarchies, fo it be without too much popularity. Bacon. 

The diminution of the power of the nobility they took 
very heavily. Clarendon. 

I hope you will not expecl from me things dcmonflrated 
with certainty ; but will take it well that I fhould offer at a 
new thing. Graunt. 

If I have been a little pilfering, I take it bitterly of thee to 
tell me of it. Dryden. 

The foie advice I could give him in confcience, would be 
that which he would take ill, and not follow. Swift. 

5. To lay hold on; to catch by furprize or artifice. 

Who will believe a man that hath no houfe, and lodgeth 
wherefoever the night taketh him ? Eccluf. jrxxvi. 26. 

They filenced thofe who oppofed them, by traducing them 
abroad, or taking advantage againft them in the houfe. Clar. 
Men in their loofc unguarded hours they take. 

Not that themfclves are wife, but others weak. Pope. 

6. To fnatch ; to feize. 

I am contented to dwell on the Divine Providence, and 
take up any occafion to lead me to its contemplation. Halt. 

7. To make prifoner. 

Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow. 

Where wc may take him, and difgrace him for it. Shak. 

King Lear hath loft, he and his daughter taken. Shak. 
This man was taken of the Jews, and fhould have been 
killed. Adis xxii. 27. 

They entering with wonderful celerity on every fide, flew 
and took three hundred Janizaries. Knolles. 

8. To captivate with pleafurc ; to delight; to engage. 

More than hiftory can pattern, though devis’d 
And play’d to t ake fpcdlators. Shakefpeare. 
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I long 

To hear the ftory of your life, which muft 
Tate the ear ftrangely. Shakefpeare \ <n„ „ . 

Let her not take thee with her eyelids. p r 
Yet nottfithflanding, taken by Perkin’s amiable bei? 5 ’ 
he entertained him as became the perlon of Richard duft 

° *'rt, ■ c . , , Paeon's Henry \']T 

I heir fong was partial, but the harmony } 1 

Sufpended hell, and took with ravifhmcnt 
The thronging audience. 

If I renounce virtue, though naked, then I do it ve t m 
when fhe is thus beautified on purpofe to allure the eye j 


take the heart. Decay V P~ “ 

This beauty fhines through fome mens aftions/fets 
that they do, and takes all they come near. p r ? U 

Cleombrotus was fo taken with this prolpaft, that h• hi 
no patience. 

9. To furprize ; to catch. ■ ' 

Wife men are overborn when taken at a difadvanta?c. 

rp , . OOitr of Confident 

10. To entrap; to catch in a fnare. 

Take us the foxes, that lpoil the vines. 2 Cant, xy 

11. To underftand in any particular lenfe or manner. 

The words are more properly taken for the air or aithcr 
than the heavens. jfoy/a 

You take me right, Eupolis ; for there is no poflibility 0 f 
an holy war. Bacon's holy War. 

I take it, andiron brafs, called white brafs, hath fome 
mixture of tin to help the luftre. Baer.. 

Why, now you take me ; thefe are rites 
That grace love’s days, and crown his nights: 

Thefe are the motions I would fee. Ben}. Johnfsn, 

Give them one fimple idea, and fee that they take it right, 
and perfectly comprehend it. Locke. 

Charity taken in its largeft extent, is nothing elfe but the 
fincerc love of God and our neighbour. Wake. 

12. To exadt. 

Take no ufury of him or increafe. Lev. xxv. 36. 

13* g ct i to have ; to appropriate. 

And the king of Sodom laid unto Abram, give me the 
perfons, and take the goods to thyfelf. Gen. xiv. 21, 

14. To ufe; to employ. 

This man always takes time, and ponders things maturely 
before he pafles his judgment. Watts. 

15. To blaft; to infect. 

Strike her young bones. 

You taking airs with lamencl’s. Shakefptart. 

16. To judge in favour of. 

The niccfl eye could no diftinftion make 
Where lay the advantage, or what fide to take. Drydr.. 

17. To admit any thing bad from without. 

I ought to have a care 

To keep my wounds from taking air. Hudibras, p. iii. 

18. To get; to procure. 

Striking ftones they took fire out of them. 2 Mac. x. 3. 

19. To turn to; to pradtife. 

If any of the family be diftreffed, order is taken for their 
relief: if any be fubjedt to vice, or take ill courfes, they are 
reproved. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

20. To clofc in with ; to comply with. 

Old as I am, I take thee at thy word. 

And will to-morrow thank thee with my fword. Brylin. 

She to her country’s ufe refign’d your fword, 

And you, kind lover, took her at her word. Dry da. 

I take thee at thy word. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother- 
Where any one thought is fuch, that we have power to 
take it up or lay it by, there we are at liberty. Lotte. 

21. To form; to fix. * , 

Refolutions taken upon full debate, were feldora profecute 

with equal refolution. . Clarendon. 

22. To catch in the hand ; to feize. . 

He put forth a hand, and took me by a lock of my hew. 

1 Ezek.v in. 3 - 

I took not arms till urg’d by felf defence. Dryden. 

23. To admit; to fuffer. 

Yet thy moift clay is pliant to command; 

Nov/ tate the mould ; now bend thy mind to fed 
The firft Iharp motions of the forming wheel. Dry 

24. To perform any action. 

Peradventure we fliall prevail againft him, and take our ri 
nge on him. / ,. f •. 

Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark, and took ho 1 0 _ ’ 

for the oxen /hook it. 2 ^ 

Taking my leave of them, I went into Macedonia. 2■ ' 
Before I proceed, I would be glad to take fome -f.f ■ 
r Bacon's holy Wf- 

His wind he never took whilft the cup was at his m° u > 
but juftly obferved the rule of drinking with one breat • 

1 Hakcwill on Providence. 


venire 


Then call’d his brothers, 

And her to whom his nuptial vows were bound , ^ ^ 
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A long figh be drew, • 

And his voice failing, took his laft adieu. Dryden s Fab. 

The Sabine Claufus came. 

And from afar, at Dryops took his aim. Dryden's JEn. 

Her lovers names in order to run o’er, 

The girl took breath full thirty times and more. Dryden. 

Heighten’d revenge he fhould have took ; 

He fhould have burnt his tutor’s book. Prior. 

The hufband’s affairs made it neceffary for him to take a 
voyage to Naples. Addifon's Spectator. 

\ took a walk in Lincoln’s Inn Garden. Tatter. 

The Carthaginian took his feat, and Pornpey entered with 
great dignity in his own perfon. Taller. 

I am pofleffed of power and credit, can gratify my favou¬ 
rites, and take vengeance on my enemies. Swift. 

25. To receive into the mind. 

When they faw the boldnefs of Peter and John, they took 
knowledge of them that they had been with Jefus. Acts iv. 

It appeared in his face, that he took great contentment in 
this our queilion. Bacon. 

Doctor Moore, in his Ethicks, reckons this particular in¬ 
clination, to take a prejudice againft a man for his looks, 
among the finaller vices in morality, and names it a profo- 
polepiia. Addifon's Sped. N°. 86. 

A fludent fhould never fatisfy himfelf with bare attendance 
on ledlures, tinlefs he clearly takes up the fenle. Watts, 

Zb. To go into. 

When news were brought that the French king befieged 
Conflance, he polled to the fea-coaft to take fliip. Camden. 

Tygers and lions are not apt to take the water. Hate. 
27. To go along; to follow; to perfue. 

The joyful fhort-liv’d news foon fpread around 


Dryden. 


28. 


Dry. 


Took the fame train. 

Obferving flill the motions of their flight. 

What courfe they took, what happy figns they fliew 
To fwallow; to receive. 

Confider the infatisfa£lion of feveral bodies, and of their 
appetite to take in others. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

Turkeys take down ftones, having found in the gizzard of 
one no lefs than (even hundred. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

29. To fwallow as a medicine. 

Tell an ignoramus in place to his face that he has a wit 
above all the world, and as fulfome a dofe as you give him 
he fliall readily take it down, and admit the commendation, 
though he cannot believe the thing. South. 

Upon this afl’urance he took phyfick. Locke. 

The glutinous mucilage that is on the outfides of the feeds 
wafhed off caufes them to take. Mortimer's Hufb. 

30. To choofe one of more. 

Take to thee from among the cherubim 
Thy choice of flaming warriors. Milton. 

Either but one man, or all men arc kings: take which you 
pleafe it diilolves the bonds of government. Locke. 

31. To copy. 

Our phsenix queen was pourtray’d too fo bright, 

Beauty alone cou’d beauty take fo right. ° Dryden. 

32. To convey; to carry; to tranfport. 

Carry fir John P alflaft* to the fleet. 

Take all his company along with him. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He fat him down in a ftrect; for no man took them into 
his houfe to lodging. J u j ges xix . , , 

33. To fallen on ; to feize. 

Wherefoever he taketh him he tcareth him ; and he foam- 

eth - . Mark ix. 18. 

lN ° temptation hath taken you, but fuch as is common to 
man. j q ov x 

V hen the frolT and rain have taken them they crow dan¬ 
gerous. T l( ' 

At nrfl they warm, then fcorch, and then they take. 
Now with long necks from fide to fide they feed ; 

At length grown ftrong their mother-fizc forfake. 

And a new colony of flames fucceed. Dryden 

No beafl will cat four grafs till the froft hath taken it. Mart. 
r , “ bubble, take care to plow the land up round 

the fidd, that the fire may not take the hedges. Mortimer. 

34 - n“ot to refufe; to accept. 

Take no (atislaclion for the life of a murderer, he fhall be 

’ "ly put,° dea*. 

, J , 1 ?°“ tak 'J‘ th y mother s word too far, faid he, 

Vid haft ufurp’d thy boafled pedigree. Drvden 

the^father SmV 6 "™ 1 ° f him , h . ow begetting a child fves 

noth b C P T V u r ovw A u "» will find him anfwer 
hmg. we are to take his word for this. £ oc y . 

great recS! clippcd , m ° nC >' whilft he fe « the 

O eat receipt of the exchequer admits it, and the bank and 

gojdfmiths will take it of him. r , 

35 - To adopt. Locke ' 

God U ,H tak ‘ y ° U 10 me f ° r 3 P eo P Ie > and I will be to you a 

^ lvi Cbange with rei i ,efl to place. Exod. vi. 7. 

to the hoff dePart ° d ’ hC ** ° Ut tV/ ° and § ave them 

Luke x. 35. 
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He put his hand into his bdfom ; and whcii he took it ouf, 
it was leprous. Exod. iv. 6. 

If you flit the artery, thrufl a pipe into it, and call a ftrait 
ligature upon that part containing the pipe, the artery will 
not beat below the ligature; yet do but take ic oft, and it 
will beat immediately. Ray. 

Lovers flung themfelves from the top of the precipice into 
the fea, where they were fometimes taken up alive. Addifon. 

37. To 1‘cparatc. 

A multitude, how great foever, brings not a man any 
nearer to the end of the inexhaufliblc ltotk of number, where 
flill there remains as much to be added as if none were taken 
out. Locke. 

The living fabrick now in pieces take. 

Of every part due obfervation make; 

All which fuch art difeovers. Blackmore. 

38. To admit. 

Let not a widow be taken into the number under three- 
fcore. 1 Tim. v. 9. 

Though fo much of hcav’n appears in my make, 

The fouleft impreflions I eafily take. Swift. 

39. To perfue; to go in. 

He alone. 

To find where Adam fhelter’d, took his way. Milton. 

To the port fhe takes her way. 

And Hands upon the margin of the fea. Dryden. 

Give me leave to feize my deflin’d prey, 

And let eternal juftice take the way. Dryden. 

It was her fortune once to tae her way 
Along the fandy margin of the fea. Dryden. 

40. To receive any temper or difpolition of mind. 

They fliall not take fhame. M'tc. ii. 6. 

Thou haft fcourged me, and haft taken pity on me. Tob. 
They take delight in approaching to God. Ifa. lviii. 2. 
Take a good heart, O Jerufalem. Bar. iv. 30. 

Men die in defire of fome things which they take to heart. 

Bacon . 

Few are fo wicked as to take delight 
In crimes unprofitable. Dryden. 

Children, if kept out of ill company, will take a pride to 
behave themfelves prettily, perceiving themfelves efteemed. 

Locke on Education. 

41. To endure; to bear. 

I can be as quiet as any body with thofe that are quarrel- 
fome, arid be as troublcfome as another when I meet with 
thofe that will take it. L'EJlrange. 

Won’t you then take a jeft ? Spectator, N°. 422. 

He met with fuch a reception as thofe only deferve who 
are content to take it. Swift’s Mifcel. 

42. To draw; to derive. 

The firm belief of a future judgment, is the moft forcible 
motive to a good life ; becaule ta • m from this confederation 
of the moft lading happinels and milery. Tillotfon. 

43- To leap; to jump over. 

That hand which had the ftrength, ev’n at your door, 
Fo cudgel you, and make you take the hatch. Shakefp. 

44. To afliimc. 

Fit you to the cuftom. 

And take t’ye as your predeceffors have, 

Your honour with your form. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

\ take liberty to lay, that ihefe propofitions are fo far from 
having an univerfal all'ent, that to a great part of mankind 
they are not known. Locke. 

45. To allow ; to admit. 

Take not any term, howfoever authorized by the language 
of the fchools, to ftand for any thing till you have an idea of 

Chcmifts take, in our prefent controverfy, fomethino- for 
granted which they ought to prove. Boyle. 

46. To receive with fondnefs. 

I lov’d you Hill, and took your weak excufes. 

Took you into my bofom. Dryden. 

47. To carry out for ufe. 

He commanded them that they fhould take nothing for 
their journey, fave a ftaff. Mar. vi. 8. 

48. To luppofe; to receive in thought; to entertain in opinion! 

This I take it 

Is the mam motive of our preparations. Shakefpeare. 

i lie (pirns that are in all tangible bodies are fcarce known, 
oometlines they take them for vacuum, whereas they are 
the moft adivc of bodies. Bacon's Nat. 'Hi/i. 

1 he farmer toon himfelf to have deferved as much as any 
man, in contributing more, and appearing fooncr, in their 
firft approach towards rebellion. Clarendon 

Is a man unfortunate in marriage ? Still it is bccaufe he 
was deceived ; and (o too that for virtue and affection which. 


was nothing but vice in a dilguife. 

Our.depraved appetites caule us often to take 
true imitation of nature which has no rclemblance 

So Toft his trefles, fill’d with trickling pearl. 
You d doubt his^ex, and take him for t girl. 


South. 
that for 
of it. 
Dryden. 

Tate. 

Time. 
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Time is taken for fo much of infinite duration, as h mea- 
fured out by the great bodies of the univerfe. Loc'e. 

They who would advance in knowledge, fhould lay down 
this as a fundamental rule, not to take words for things. Locke. 

Few will take a propolition which amounts to no more than 
this, that God is pleafed with the doing of what he himfelf 
commands for an innate moral principle, fincc it teaches fo 
little. Locke. 

Some torics will take you for a whig, fome whigs will take 
you for a tory. Pope. 

As I talc it, the two principal branches of preaching are, 
to tell the people what is their duty, and then to convince 
them that it is fo. Swift. 

49. To diredi. 

Where injur’d Nifus takes his airy courfe. 

Hence trembling Scylla flies and fhuns his foe. Dryden. 

5c. To feparate for one’s felf from any quantity; to remove 
for one’s felf from any place. 

I will take of them for priefts. Jfa. Ixvi. 21. 

Hath God allayed to take a nation from the midft of an¬ 
other. Dent. iv. 34. 

I might have taken her to me to wife. Gen. xii. 19. 

Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for God took 
him. Gen. v. 24. 

The Lord took of the fpirit that was upon him, and gave 
it unto the feventy elders. 

Four heifers from his female (lore he took. Dryden. 

51. Not to leave ; not to omit. 

The difeourfe here is about ideas, which he fays arc real 
things, and we fee in God: in taking this along with me, to 
make it prove any thing to his purpofc, the argument mull 
Hand thus. Locke. 

Young gentlemen ought not only to take along with them 
a clear idea of the antiquities on medals and figures, but 
Jikewife to exercife their arithmetiek in reducing the fums of 
money to thofe of their own country. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

52. To receive payments. 

Never a wife leads a better life than flic does; do what 
flie will, take all, pay all. Shakefpeare. 

53. To obtain by menluration. 

The knight coming to the tai lor’s to take meafure of his 
gown, perceiveth the like gown cloth lying there. Camden. 

With a two foot rule in his hand meafurmg my walls, he 
took the dimenfions of the room. Swift. 

54. To withdraw. 

Honeycomb, on the verge of thrcefcore, took me afide, 
and alked me whether I would advife him to marry ? Spcclat. 

55. To leize with a tranlitory impulfe ; to affeft fo as not to 
lad. 

Tiberius, noted for his niggardly temper, only gave his 
attendants their diet; but once he was taken with a fit of 
gcncrolity, and divided them into three claftes. Arbutbnot. 

56. 'Fo comprife; to comprehend. 

We always take the account of a future ftate into our 
fehemes about the concerns of this world. Atterbury. 

Had thofe who would perfuade us that there are innate 
principles, not taken them together in grofs, but confidered 
l'eparately the parts, they would not have been fo forward to 
believe they' were innate. Locke. 

57. 'l o have rccourfe to. 

A fparrow took a bufli juft as an eagle made a floop at an 
hare. L’Ejirange. 

'rite cat prefently' takes a tree, and fees the poor I ox torn 
to pieces. L'Ejirange. 

58. To produce ; or fuller to be produced. 

No purpofes whatfoever which arc meant for the good of 


that land will profper, or take good effect. 


Spenfer. 


59 - 


61 


Sbak. Henry IV. 


To catch in the mind. 

Thcfe do beft who lake material hints to be judged by hif- 
tory. Locke. 

60. To hire ; to rent. 

If three ladies, like a lucklcfs play. 

Takes the whole houfc upon the poet’s day. Pope. 

To engage in ; to be adlive in. 

Qucilion your royal thoughts, make the cafe yours ; 

Re now the "father, and propofe a fon ; 

Rehold yourfclf fo by a fon difdain d ; 

And then imagine me taking your part, 

And in your pow’r fo filencing your fon. 

To fuller; to fupport. 

In ftrtams, my boy, and rivers tale thy chance, 

There fwims, faid he, thy whole inheritance. , Addifon. 

Now take your turn ; and, as a brother fhou d. 

Attend your brother to the Stygian flood. Dryden s JEn. 

63. To admit in copulation. 

Five hundred afles yearly took the horfc, 

Producing mules of greater fpecd and force. Sandys. 

64. 'Fo catch eagerly. 

Drances took the word ; who grudg’d, long lince, 

'Fhe rifing glories of the Daunian prince. Dryden. 

65. 'Fo ufe as an oath or expreffion. 

J Thou fhnlt not take the name of the Lord in vain. Exod. 

66. 'Fo lcize as a difeafe. 


62. 


Lodt. 

Pope. 
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They that come abroad after thefe flu wen, arp . 
taken with fickncfs. ' 

I am taken on the fudden with a fwimming in my 

67. 7*0 TaKe away. To deprive of. ^jdn, 

• Tf any take away from the book of this prophecy C 
fhall take away his part out of the book of life, jj-, ' J0 “ 

'I'he bill for taking away the votes of bifhops was ca |i'J 9 ’ 
bill for taking away all temporal jurifdicVion. r; 'I a 

Many difperfed objefts breed confulion, and take*' 
from the picture that grave majefty which gives beautv to'tf 
piece. ^® e 

You fliould be hunted like a beaft of prey, ^ 

By your own law I take your life away. jj , 

The fun’ral pomp which to your kings you pay " 

Is all I want, and all you take away. Dryden’s JEn 

One who gives another any thing, has not always a rirhr 
to ta ! e it away again. - ® 

Not foes nor fortune takes thii pow’r envoy, 

And is my Abelard lefs kind than they. 

68 . To Take away. To fet afide; to remove. 

If we take away all confcioufnel's of plcafure and 

will be hard to know wherein to place perfonal identity’. 9 

69. To Take care. To be careful; to be felicitous for^to 
fuperintend. 

Thou Quit not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn 
Doth God take care for oxen ? j (j ; x ^ 

70. To Take care. To be cautious; to be vigilant. 

71. To "Fake courfe. To have recourfe to neafures. 

They meant > take n •life to deal with particulars bv re¬ 
concilements, and cared not for any head. Eaecn 

The violence of (forming is the courje which God is forced 
to take for the deftroying, but cannot, without changing the 
courfe of nature, for the converting of finners. Hammond, 

72. To Take down. 'Fo crufh; to reduce; to fupprefs. 

Do you think he is now fo dangerous an enentv as he is 

counted, or that it is fo hard to take him down as fomefup- 
pofe ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

Takedown their mettle, keep them lean and bare. Dnd. 

Lacqueys were never fo faucy and pragmatical as now, and 
he fhould be glad to fee them taken down. Addifm. 

73. To Take down. 'Fo (wallow; to take by the mouth. 

We cannot take down the lives of living creatines, which 

fome of the Paracelfians fay, if they could be taken down, 
would make us immortal: the next for fubtilty of operation, 
to take bodies putrefied, fuch as may be eafily taken. Bacon. 

74. To Take from. To derogate ; to detract. 

It takes not from you, that you were born with principles 
of gencrofity; but it adds to you that you have cultivated 
nature. Dryden. 

To Take from. To deprive of. 

Converfation will add to their knowledge, but be too apt 
to ta L e from their virtue. Bode. 

Gentle gods take my breath from me. Shakefpeare. 

I will finite thee, and take thine head from thee. 1 Sam. 

To Take heed. To be cautious; to beware. 


75 


76. 


Take heed of a mifehievous man. 


EcJuf. xi. 33. 


Milton- 

Dryden. 


Take heed left paflion 
Sway thy judgment to do ought. 

Children to ferve their parents int’rcft live, 

Take heed what doom againlb yourfelf you give 

77. To Take heed to. To attend. 

Nothing fweeter than to take heed unto the commandments 
of the Lord. Eceluf. xxiti. i]- 

78. To Take in. 7 ’o comprife ; to comprehend. 

Thefe heads are fufficient for the explication of this who c 
matter; facing in feme additional difeourfes, which ma e 
the work more even. Burnet's Theory of the tort ■ 

This love of our country takes in our families, fi |cn s > 

1 1 Addifon. 

and acquaintance. : ^ 

The difufe of the tucker has enlarged the neck of 3 " e 
woman, that at prelent it takes in almoft half the body. • 
Of thefe matters no fatisfa&ory account can be given . 
any mechanical hypothefis, without taking in the tupennten 
dence of the great Creator. Derham s Pbyjuo- 1 • 

79. To Take in. To admit. , , 

An opinion brought into his head by courfe, becau e 

heard himfelf called a father, rather than any kindnes ^ 
he found in his own heart, made him take us in. '“‘J 
A great veil'd full being drawn into bottles, anu t .! tn • 
liquor put again into the veflcl, will not fill the vt c s ^ 
fo full as it was, but that it may take in more. 1 

Porter was taken in not only as a bed-chainbcr ien an > 
as an ufeful inftrument for his (kill in the Spaniih. 

Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

I have a foul, that, like an ample Afield, 

Can take in all; and verge enough for more. . „ r 
The light and touch take in from the fame object ^ 
ideas. 


There is the 
in none that do 


s fame irregularity in my plantations. If® 
0 not naturally rejoice in the feu. . * - 


80, 7 * 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 
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fir. Ti Take in. To win. 

* He Cent Al'an-aga with the Janizaries, and pieces of great 
ordnance, to take in the other cities ot 1 unis. Knol.es. 

Should a great beauty refolvc to take me in with the artil¬ 
lery of her eves, it would be as vain as for a thief to fet 
upon a new robbed paflenger. Suckling. 

‘ Open r Iaces are eafil y taken and *° wns n< ? t rv°/rty 
fortified make hut a weak refiftance. Felton on the Clafficks. 

Ri 7* Take in. To receive. ,. 

We went before, and failed unto Aflos, there intending 

. • p,. Acts xx. 13. 

to take in raul. . , _ 

That which men take in by education is next to that which 
is natural. j L Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

As no acid is in an animal body but mult be taken in by 
the mouth, fo if it is not fubdued it may get into the blood. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

82. To Take in. To receive mentally. 

Though a created underftanding can never tale in the ful- 
nefs of the divine excellencies, yet fo much as it can receive 
is of (rreater value than any other objed. Hale. 

Tlie idea of extenfion joins itfelf fo infeparably with all 
vifible qualities, that it fufters to fee no one without taking in 
impreflions of extenfion too. Locke. 

It is not in the power of the moft enlarged undemanding 
to flame one new Ample idea in the mind, not taken in by 
the ways afore-mentioned. Locke. 

A man can never have taken in his full meafure of know¬ 
ledge before he is 1 urried off the ftage. Addifon’s Spe£l. 

Let him take in the inftrudions you give him in a way 
fuited to his natural inclination. Watts. 

Some bright genius can take in a long train of propofitions. 

Watts. 

83. To Take oath. 'I'o fwear. 

The k ng of Babylon is come to Jerufalem, and hath 
taken of the king’s feed, and of him taken an oath. Ezek. 

Wc take all oath of lecrecy, for the concealing of thofe in¬ 
ventions which we think fit to keep fecrct. Bacon. 

84. To Take off. To invalidate; to deftroy ; to remove. 

You mull forfakc this room and go with us; 

Your power and your command is taken off. 

And Caflio rules in Cyprus. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

The cruel minifters 

Took off her life. Shakefpeare. 

If the heads of the tribes can be taken off, and the mifled 
multitude return to their obedience, fuch an extent of mercy 
is honourable. Bacon s Advice to ViUiers. 

Sena lofeth its windinefs by decoding ; and fubtile or win¬ 
dy fpirits are taken off by incenfion or evaporation. Bacon. 

To flop fchifms, take off the principal authors by winning 
and advancing them, rather than enrage them by violence. Bac. 

What taketh off the objedion is, that in judging fcandal we 
arc to look to the caufe whence it comcth. Bijhop Sanderfon. 

The promifes, the terrors, or the authority of the com¬ 
mander, muft be the topick whence that argument is drawn ; 
and all force of thefe is taken off by this dodrinc. Hammond. 

It will not be unwelcome to thefe worthies, who endea¬ 
vour the advancement of learning, as being likely to find a 
dear progreflion when fo many untruths are taken off. Brown. 

This takes not off the force of our former evidence. Still. 

If the mark, bv hindering its exportation, makes it lefs va¬ 
luable, the melting pot can eafily take it off. Locke. 

A man’s underftanding failing him, would take off that 
prefumption moft men have of themfelves. Locke. 

It (hews virtue in the faireft light, and takes off from the 
deformity of vice. Addifon. 

When wc would take off (tom the reputation of an adion, 
we aferibe it to vain glory. Addijon. 

Phis takes off from the elegance of our tongue, but ex- 
l-relles our ideas in the readied manner. Addifon. 

I he juftices decreed, to take off a halfpeny in a quart from 
the price of ale. Swift's Mifcel. 

How many lives have been loft in hot blood, and how 
many likely to be taken off in cold. Blount to Pope. 

favourable names are put upon ill ideas, to take off the 
odium. Watts. 

” 5 * To T ake off. I o with-hold ; to withdraw. 

He perceiving that we were willing to fay fomewhat, in 
great courtely took us off, aud condefcendcd to a(k us quef- 

tio " s - Bacon. 

‘ 0l!r prcfer.t diftemper is not fo troublefeme, as to take 
you off from all fatisfadion. Wake. 

1 here is nothing more refty and ungovernable than our 

thoughts: they will not be direded what objeds to purfuc, 
nor be taken off from thofe they have once fixed on ; but run 
away with a man in purfuit of thofe ideas they have in view, 
let him do what he can. Locke. 

^ ee P foreign ideas from taking off our minds from its pre- 
fent purfuit. 

*■ '• To 1 ake off. To fwallow. 

Were the plea lure of drinking accompanied, the moment 
3 man takes off his glafs, with that lick ftomach which, in 
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fome men, follows not many hours after, nobody would ever 
let wine touch his lips. Locke. 

87. ToT*Kzeff. Topurchafc. 

Corn, in plenty, the labourer will have at his own rate, 
cl fo he'll not take it off the farmer’s hands for wages. Locke. 

The Spaniards having no commodities that we will taoe 
off above the value of one hundred thoufand pounds per an- 

num, cannot pay us. „ . , „ f 

There is a projed on foot for tranfporting our beft wheaten 
ftraw to Dunftable, and obliging us to take off yearly fo ma¬ 
ny ton of ftraw hats. Swift s Mijtel. 

88. To Take off. To copy. 

Take off all their models in wood. Addijon. 

89. To Take off. To find place for. 

The multiplying of nobility brings a ftate to necemty ; 
and, in like manner, when more are bred fcholars than pre¬ 
ferments can take off. Bacon s Ejjays. 

90. To Take off. To remove. 

When Mofes went in, he took the t ail off until he came 
ou{ Exid. xxxiv. 34. 

If any would reign and take up all the time, let him take 
them off and bring others on. _ # Bacon. 

He has taken you off, by a peculiar inftance of his mercy, 
from the vanities and temptations of the world. Wake . 

To Take order with. To check ; to take courfe with. 
Though he would have turned his teeth upon Spain, yet 
he was taken order with before it came to that. Bacon. 

To Take out. To remove from within any place. 

Griefs are green; 

And all thy friends which thou muft make thy friends 
Have but their llings and teeth newly ta’cn out. Shakefp. 
To Take part. To {hare. 

Take part in rejoicing for the victory over the Turks. Pope. 
To Take place. To prevail; to have effed. 

Where arms take place, all other pleas arc vain ; 

Love taught me force, and force (hall love maintain. Dry. 

7'he debt a man owes his father takes place, and gives the 
father a right to inherit. Locke. 

95. Take a^. To borrow upon credit or intereft. 

The fmooth pates now wear nothing but high flioes ; and 
if a man is through with them in honeft ta'ing up, they ftand 
upon fectirity. Shakefpeare. 

We take up corn for them, that we may eat and live. Neh. 

When Winter (huts the feas, fhe to the merchant goes. 

Rich cryftals of the rock fhe takes up there. 

Huge agat vales, and old china ware. Dryden s Juvenal. 

1 have anticipated already, and taken up from Boccace be¬ 
fore I come fo him. Dryden’s Fables. 

Men, for want of due payment, are forced to take up the 
neccllaries of life at almoft double value. Swift. 

96. To be ready for; to engage with. 

His divifions 

Are, one power againft the French, 

And one againft Glenduwer ; perforce, a third 
Muft take up us. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

To Take up. To apply to the ufc of. 

We took up arms not to revenge ourfelvcs, 

But free the commonwealth. Addifon. 

To Take up. I'o begin. 

They {hall take up a lamentation for me. Ezek. xxv. 17. 

Princes friendfliip, which they take up upon the accounts 
of judgment and merit, they moft times lay down out of hu¬ 
mour. South's Sernu 

99. To 7 ake up. To faften with a ligature palled under. 

A large vefTel opened by incifion muft be taken up before 
you proceed. Sharp. 

100. To I ake up. Toengrofs; to engage. 

Take my efteem. 

If from my heart you a(k, or hope for more, 

I grieve the place is taken up before. Dryden. 

I intended to have left the ftage, to which my genius ne¬ 
ver much inclined me, for a work which would have taken 
up my life in the performance. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Over-much anxiety in worldly things takes up the mind, 
hardly admitting fo much as a thought of heaven. Duppa. 

To underftami fully his particular calling in the common¬ 
wealth, and religion, which is his calling, as he is a man, 
takes up his whole time. Locke. 

Every one knows that mines alone furnifli thefe: but 
withal, countries ftored with mines are poor; the, digging 
and refining of thefe metals taking up the labour, and waft¬ 
ing the number of the people. Locke. 

We were fo confident of fuccefs, that moft of my fellow- 
foldiers were taken up with the fame imaginations. Addifon. 

The following letter is from an artift, now taken up with 
this invention. ^ Addifon. 

J here is lo much time taken up in the ceremony, that be¬ 
fore they enter on their I'ubject the dialogue is half ended. 

„ . Addifon on ancient Medals. 

ihe afiairs of religion and war took up Conftantine fo 
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much, that he had not time to think of trade 


Arbutbnot, 

When 
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When the compafs of twelve books is taken up in thcfc, 
the reader will wonder by what methods our author could 
prevent being tedious. p 0 p e ' s E fihy on Homer. 

101. To 1 ake up. To have final rccourfe to. 

Arnobius aflerts, that men of the fincft parts tind learning, 
rhetoricians, lawyers, phyficians, defpifing the femiments 
they had been once fond of, took up their reft in the Chriftian 
religiom Addijon on the Chriftian Religion. 

102. To Take up. To feize ; to catch ; to aireft. 

Though the fherifF have this authority to take up all fuch 

ftragglers, and imprifon them ; yet Ihall he not work that 
terror in their hearts that a marfhal will, whom they know 
to have power of life and death. Spenfer. 

I was taken up for laying them down. Shakefptare. 

You have taken up , 

Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 

The fubjefts of his fubftitute, and here upfwarm'd them. 

Shakefpeare. 

103. To Take up. To admit. 

The ancients took up experiments upon credit, and did 
build great matters upon them. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

104. To Take up. To anfwer by reproving; to reprimand. 
One of his relations took him up roundly, for ftooping fo 

much below the dignity of his profeflion. L'Ejlrange. 

105. To Take up. To begin where the former left oft'. 

The plot is purely fidtion ; for I take it up where the hif-, 
tory has laid it down. Dryden's Don Scbajlian. 

Soon as the evening fhades prevail. 

The moon takes up the wond’rous tale, 

And nightly to the lift’ning earth 

Repeats the ftory of her birth. Addifons Spe£l. 

1 06. To Take up. To lift. 

Take up thefc cloaths here quickly : 

Where’s the cowlftaff? Shakefpeare. 

The Icift things are taken up by the thumb and forefinger; 
when we would take up a greater quantity, we would ufc the 
thumb and all the fingers. R a y m 

Milo took up a calf daily on his fhoulders, and at laft ar¬ 
rived at firmnefs to bear the bull. JVatts. 

107- To Take up. To occupy. 

The people by fuch thick throngs fwarmed to the place, 
that the chambers which opened towards the fcaffold were 
taken up. Hayward. 

All vicious enormous practices arc regularly confcquent, 
where the other hath taken up the lodging. Hammond. 

Committees, for the convenience of the common-council 
who took up the Guild-hall, fat in Grocer’s-hall. Clarendon. 

When my concernment takes up no more room than my- 
felf, then fo long as I know where to breathe, I know alfo 
where to be happy. South’s Sermons. 

Thefe things being compared, notwithftanding the room 
that mountains take up on the dry land, there would be at 
leaft eight oceans required. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

When thel'e waters were annihilated, fo much other mat¬ 
ter inuft be created to take up their places. Burnet. 

Princes were fo taken up with wars, that few could write 
or read befides thofe of the long robes. Temple. 

The buildings about took up the whole fpace. Arbuthnot. 

to8. To Take up. To accommodate; to adjuft. 

1 have his horfe to take up the quarrel. Shakefpeare. 
The greateft empires have had their rife from the pretence 
of taking up quarrels, or keeping the peace. L'Ejlrange. 

109. To Take up. To comprife. 

I prefer in our countryman the noble poem of Palemon 
and Arcite, which is perhaps not much inferior to the Ilias, 
only it takes up feven years. Dryden's Fables. 

no. To Take up. To adopt; to alfutne. 

God’s decrees of falvation and damnation have been taken 
up by fomc of the Romifti and Reformed churches, affixing 
them to mens particular entities, 3bfolutely conlidercd. Hamm. 

The command in war is given to the llrongeft, or 
to the braveft; and in peace taken up and exereikd by the 
boldcft. Temple. 

Affurance is properly that confidence which a man takes up 
of the pardon of his fins, upon fuch grounds as the feripture 
lays down. South's Sermons. 

The French and we ftill change, but here’s the curfe, 
They change for better, and we change for worfe. 

They take up our old trade of conquering, 

And we arc taking their’s to dance and ling. Dryden. 
He that will obferve the conclufions men take up, muft be 
fatisfied they are not all rational. Locke. 

Celibacy, in the church of Rome, was commonly forced, 
and taken up, under a bold vow. Atierbury. 

Lewis Baboon had taken up the trade of clothier, without 
ferving his time. Arbuthnot's Hiji. of 'John Bull. 

Every man takes up thofe interclis in which his humour en¬ 
gages him. Pope. 

If thofe proceedings were obferved, morality and religion 
would foon become fafliionable couit virtues, and be taken 
up as the only methods to get or keep employments. Swift. 
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in. /a T aek up. To colled!; to exact a tax. 

I lus great halTit was born in a poor countrv villi., 
his childhood taken from his Chriftian parents bvVll din 
take up the tribute children. Knolles’s Hi ft \ \ £ h * s 

..2. T.i Take up,,. To Appropriate to, 
mit to be imputed to. ’ t0 a «- 

If I had no more wit than he, to take a fault ^ „ , 
he did, he had been hang’d for’t. \/ J 11 ® ^at 

Abrahanf ^ ^ natUre ° f but thTSTj 

For confederates, I will not take upon me the wl'Ja'J 6- 
how the princes of Europe, at this day, ftand affSdl 8 ' 
wards Spam. Bacon's W ar VJlth T t0 ' 

Would I could your fulF’rings bear; ‘ ai 

Or once again could fome new way invent, 

To take upon myfelf your punifliment. 

She loves me, cv’n to fuller for my fake; 

And on herfelf would my refufal take. n > 

113. To Take upon. To afi'ume; to claim authority ’’ 

Thefc dangerous, unfafe lunes i’ th’ king! beihrew 
them, 3 w 

He muft be told on’t, and he (hall; the office 
Becomes a woman belt: I’ll take' t upon me. Shakefpeare 
Look that you take upon you as you fhould. Shake Wore. 
This every translator taketh upon himfclf to do. J Felton 

To Take. v. n. 

1. To direct the courfe ; to have a tendency to. 

The inclination to goodnefs, if it iflue not towards men 
it will take unto other things. Bacon 

The king began to be troubled with the gout; but the de- 
fluxion taking alfo into his breaft, wafted his lungs. Baan. 

All men being alarmed with it, and in drcadiul fufpencc 
of the event, fome took towards the park. Dryden, 

To fhun thy lawlefs lull the dying bride, 

Unwary, took along the river’s fide. Dryden. 

2. To pleafe; to gain reception. 

An apple of Sodom, though it may entertain the eye with 
a florid white and red, yet fills the hand with ftcnch and foul- 
nefs: fair in look and rotten at heart, as the ayeft and moll 
taking things are. South's Sermons. 

Words and thoughts, which cannot he changed but for 
the worfe, muft of neceflity efcape the tranfient view upon 
the theatre ; and yet without thefe a play may take. Dryden. 
Each wit may praife it for his ov.n dear fake. 

And hint he writ it, if the thing Ihou’d take. Add'tfin. 
The work may be well performed, but will never take if 
it is not fet off with proper feenes. Addifon's Freeholder. 

May the man grow wittier and wifer by finding that this 
ftuff will not take nor pleafe ; and fince by a little fmattermg 
in learning, and great conceit of himfelf, he has loft his re¬ 
ligion, may he find it again by harder ftudy and an humbler 
mind. Bentley. 

3. To have the intended or natural effedt. 

In impreffions from mind to mind, the impreflion taketh , 
but is overcome by the mind paffive before it work any ma- 
nifeft effedt. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N“. 901. 

The clods, expos’d to Winter winds, will bake, 

For putrid earth will beft in vineyards take. Dryden. 

4. To catch ; to fix. 

When flame taketh and openeth, it giveth a noife. Bacon. 

5. To Take after. To learn of; to refemble; to imitate. 

Beafts, that converfe 
With man, take after him, as hogs 
Get pigs all th’ year, and bitches dogs. Hudibras, i< 
We cannot but think that he has taken after a good pat¬ 
tern. Attcrbury. 

6. 7 <;Take/«. To inclofe. 

Upon the fea-coaft arc parcels of land that would pay well 
for the taking in. Mortimer's Hujb. 

7. To Take in. To leffen; to contradt: as, he took in ms 
fails. „ 

8. To Take In. To cheat; to gull: as, the cunning ones 
were taken in. A low vulgar phrafe. 

9. To Take in hand. To undertake. . 

Till there were a perfedt reformation, nothing would pro " 
per that they took in hand. , Clarendon, b. nu. 

10. To Take in with. To refort to. , 

Men once placed take in with the contrary fadtion to ,>a 

by which they enter. Bacon s tjjays. 

11. To Take notice. To obferve. 

12. To Take notice. To fhew by any adl that obfervation is 

made. ,.v 

Some laws reftrained the extravagant power of the no 1 > 
ty, the diminution whereof they took very heavily, t °“8 
at that time they took little notice of it. Clarcn • 

13. To Take on. To be violently affedled. 

Your hufband is in his old tunes again ; he fo takes on v° 

der with me hufband, that any madnefi I e. er yet c 
feemed but tamenefs to this diftemper. ft '“ft 

In horfes, the l'mell of a dead horfe ntaketh t «n 
away, and take on as if they were mad. Bacons Dot. 
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i±. To Take on. To grieve ; to pine. ^ 

How will my mother, for a father s death, 

Take on with me, and ne’er be fatisfy’d : Shakefp. 

,, To Take to. To apply to ; to be fond of. 

Have him underftand it as a play of older people, and he 

w il htake to it of himfelf. os' 

Mifs Betfey won't take to her book. Swift. 

The heirs to titles and large eftates could never take to their 
books, yet are well enough qualified to iign a receipt for halt 
a year’s rent. Swift's MiJcel. 

Fear took hold upon them there, and pain, as of a woman 
in travail. Pfat. xlviii. 6. 

They lent forth fpies, which fhould feign thcmfelves juft 
men, that they might take hold of his words. Liekc xx. 20. 
16. To Take to. To betake to ; to have rccourfe. 

If I had taken to the church, I fhould have had more fenfe 
than to have turned myfelf out of my benefice by writing 
libels. • Dryden. 

The callow ftorks with lizzard and with fnake 
Arc fed, and foon as e’er to wing they take. 

At fight thofe animals for food purfue. Dryden. 

Men of learning who take to bufinefs, difeharge it gene¬ 
rally with greater honefty than men of the world. Addifon. 
ij. To Take up. To flop. 

‘ The mind of man being naturally timorous of truth, and 
yet averfc to that diligent fearch neceflary to its difeovery, it 
jnuft needs take up fhort of what is really fo. Glatsvilic. 

This grated harder upon the hearts of men, than the 
ftrangcncls of all the former articles that took up chiefly in 
i'peculation. South. 

Sinners at laft take up, and fettle in a contempt of all re¬ 
ligion, which is called fitting in the feat of the fcornful. 

Tillotfons Sermons. 

18. To Take up. To reform. 

This rational thought wrought fo effectually, that it made 
him take up, and from that time prove a good hufband. Locke. 

19. To Take up with. To be contented with. 

The afs takes up with that for his fatisfa&ion, which he 
reckoned upon before for his misfortune. L'Ejlrange. 

The law and gofpcl call aloud for adtive obedience, and 
fuch a piety as takes not up with idle inclinations, but fliows 
itfelf in (olid inftances of practice. South. 

I could as eafily take up with that fcnfelcfs affertion of the 
Stoicks, that virtues and.vices are real bodies and diftinct ani¬ 
mals, as with this of the atheift, that they can all be derived 
from the power of mere bodies. Bentley. 

A poor gentleman ought not to be curate of a parifh, ex¬ 
cept he be cunninger than the devil. It will be difficult to 
remedy this, becaufe whoever had half his cunning would 
never take up with a vicarage of ten pounds. Scuft. 

In affairs which may have an cxtenflve influence on our 
future happinefs, we fhould not take up with probabilities. 

I Tat t s’s Logick. 

20. To Take up with. To lodge ; to dwell. 

Who would not rather take up with the wolf in the 
woods, than make fuch a clutter in the world ? L’Ejlrange. 

Are dogs fuch definable company to ta'e up with? South. 
His name and credit (hall you undertake. 

And in my houfic you fliall be friendly lodg’d : 

In 1643, the parliament took upon them to call an affembly 
of divines, to fettle fome church controvcrfies, of which 
many were unfit to judge. Sandcrfon. 

I take not on me here as a phyfician : 

Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 

I roop in the throngs of military men : 

But rather 

To purge th’ obftrudtions, which begins to flop 

Our very veins of life. Shakefp. HenryIV. 

21. To Take with. To pleafe. 

Our gracious tnafter is a precedent to his own fubjects, and 
feafonable memento’s may be ufetul; and being 'difcrctely 
ufed, cannot but take well with him. “ Bacon. 

Ta'ken, the participle paff. of take. 

Thou art taken in thy mifehief, becaufe thou art bloody. 

u ... . 2 Sam. xvi. 8. 

He who Icttcth will let, until he be taken out of the way. 

, 2 TheJT. ii. 7. 

It concerns all who think it worth while to be in enrneft 
v.ith their immortal fouls, not to abufe thcmlelvcs with a 
, .f confidence: a thing fo ealily taken up, and fo hardly 

h 't d r- • South’s Sermons. 

acaiiger, comparing the two great orators, fays, that no- 
tlung can be taken from Demofthenes, nor added to 'I ully. 

Though he that is full of them thinks it rather^n ^eafe 

1 n °PP reffi ° n to foeak them out, yet his auditors arc per- 

PS l ^ :en U , P r Whh thcm,elves - Gw. of the Tongue. 

J he object of defire once ta'en away, 

T, , s then not love, but pity which we pay. Dryden 
Fa KBR ' *• /• t^om take.] He that takes. } ° 

He will hang upon him like a difeafe. 
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He is fooner caught than the pell Hence, 

And the taker runs prefently mad. Shakefp,si e. 

The dear falc beyond the Teas encreafed the number of 
takers, and the takers jarring and brawling one with another, 
and foreclofing the fifties, taking their kind within harbour, 
decrcafed the number of the taken. Carcw. 

The far diftancc of this county from the court hath here¬ 
tofore afforded it a fuperfedeas from takers and Curvcyors. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Berry coffee and the leaf tobacco, of which the Turks arc 
great takers, condenfc the fpirits, and make them ftrong. 


Bacon. 


Denham. 


Few like the Fahii or the Scipio’s are. 

Takers of cities, conquerors in war. 

He to betray us did himfelf betray. 

At once the taker, and at once the prey. Denham. 

Seize on the king, and him your priloner make. 

While I, in kind revenge, my taker take. Dryden. 

Rich cullies may their boafting fpare. 

They purchafe but fophifticatcd ware : 

’Tis prodigality that buys deceit. 

Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden. 

Ta'king. n.f [from take.] Seizure; diftrefs. 

What a taking was he in, when your hufband nfked who 
was in the bafket. Shakejfeare. 

She law in what a taking. 

The knight was by his furious quaking. Butler. 

Taee. n.f. [tale, from tellan, to tell, Saxon.] 

1. A narrative; a ftory. Commonly a flight or petty account 
of fome trifling or fabulous incident: as, a talc of a tub. 

This ftory prepared their minds for the reception of any 
talcs relating to other countries. IVafts. 

2 . Oral relation. 

My confcience hath a thoufand fcveral tongues. 

And ev’ry tongue brings in a fev’ral tale. 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. Shakefp care. 
Life is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of found and fur}'. 

Signifying nothing. 'Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Hermia, for aught I could read. 

Could ever hear by tale or hiftory. 

The courle of true love never did run fmooth. Shakefp. 
We fpend our years as a tale that is told. Pfal. xc. 9. 

3. [Talan, to count, Saxon.] Number reckoned. 

Number may ferve your purpofe with the ignorant, who 
meafure by tale and not by weight. Hooker. 

For ev’ry bloom his trees in Spring afford, 

A11 autumn apple was by talc reitor’d. Dryden's Virgil. 

Both number twice a day the milky dams. 

And once fne takes the talc of all the lambs. Dryden. 

The herald for the laft proclaims 
A filencc, while they anfwer’d to their names, 

To fhun the fraud of mufters falfie ; 

Th eta/e was juft. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

Reafons of things are rather to be taken by weight than 

ia Jf- , Collier on Cloaths. 

4. Reckoning; numeral account. 

In packing, they keep a juft tale of the number that every 
hogfhead containetii. Carcw 

Money b’ing the common fcale 
Of tilings by meafure, weight and tale; 

In all th’ affairs of church and ftatc, 

'Tis both the balance and the weight. Butler. 

1 hen twelve returned upon the principal panne], or the 
tales, arc fvvorn to try the fame according to their evidence. 

5. Information ; difclofurc of any thing fecret. 

J tom hour to hour we npe and ripe, 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot; 

And thereby hangs a tale. Shakefpeare. 

Birds live in the air freeft, and arc apteft by their voice to 
tell tales what they find, and by their flight to exprefs the 
fame. ,, 

r-ry . GaCCfl. 

1 alebb'ar IHG. n.f [tale and bear.] The act of informing • 
officious or malignant intelligence. 0 * 

The laid Timothy was extremely officious about their mT- 
trefi’s perfon, endeavouring, by flattery and talebearing, to 
let her again!} the rel} ofr the fervants. Arbuthno* 

1 aIBBE'arer. n.f. [tale and bear .J One who gives officious 
or malignant intelligence. 

T he liberty of a common table is a tacit invitation to all 
intruders; as buffoons, fpies, talebearers, flatterers L'E/lr 
In great families, fome one falfc, paultrv talebearer, bv 
carrying Ifoncs from one to another, fliall inflame the minds, 
and oiicompofc the quiet of the whole family. South 

I A LENT. n.f. [ talcntum , Lat.] 

• Ignified ,r ‘ uch ' VC * isht ’ or 3 fum of money, the 
value differing according to the different ages and couimies. 

r,. , ’ Arbuthnot. 

... Five talents m his debt, 

is means molt fhort, his creditors moft ftraighc. Shakr/d 
20 C Two 
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you go out of the Gazette you drop him. 

2. To prattle; to fpeak impertinentlyi 

Hypocrites auftcrely talk 

Of purity. 

My hcedlefs tongue has talk'd away this life. 

3. To give account. 

The cryftallinc fphere, whofe balance weighs 

The trepidation talk'd. Milton. 

The natural hiftories of Switzerland talk much of the fall 
of thefe rocks, and the great damage done. Addifon. 

We will confider whether Adam had any fuch heir as our 
author talks of. Locke. 

4. To fpeak; to reafon ; to confer. 

Let me talk with thee of thy iudments. Jer. xii. 1. 

Will ye fpeak wickedly for God, and talk deceitfully for 
him ? ' Job *'**• 7 - 

It is difficult talk to talk to the purpofe, and to put life and 
pcrfpicuity into our difeourfes. Collier on Pride. 

Talking over the things which you have read with your 
companions fixes them upon the mind. // atts. 

TALK. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Oral convcrfation ; fluent and familiar fpecch. 

We do remember; but our argument 

Is all too heavy to admit much talk. Shakefpeare. 

Perceiving his foldiers difmayed, he forbad them to have 
any talk with the enemy. Knolles's Hijl. oj the Turks. 

How can he get wildom that driveth oxen, is occupied in 
their labours, and whofe talk is of bullocks l Ecclu . xxxviii. 

This ought to weigh with thofc whofe reading is defigned 
for much talk and little knowledge. Locke. 

In various talk th’ inftructivc hours they pair. 

Who gave the ball, or paid the vifit laft. Pope. 

2. Report; rumour. 

1 hear a talk up and down of raifing our money, as a means 
to retain our wealth, and keep our money from being carried 


Addijt 


on. 


Milton. 

Rowe. 


away. 
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Two tripods call in antick mould, 

With two great talents of the fined gold. Dryden. 

2. Faculty ; power; gitt of nature. A metaphor borrowed 
from the talents mentioned in the holy writ. . 

Many who knew the treafurcr's talent in removing preju¬ 
dice, and reconciling himlelf to' wavering affections, believed 
the lols of the duke was unfealonable. Clarendon. 

He is chiefly to be considered in his three different talents , 
as a critick, fatyrift, and writer of odes. Dryden. 

’Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 

Or carry fmiles and iiinfhuie in my face. 

When difeontent fits heavy at my heart. Addifon s Cato. 

They are out of their element, and logick is none of their 
talent. Baker s Rfieilions on Learning. 

Perfons who poftefs the true talent of raillery are like 
comets; they are l’cidom fcen, and all at once admired and 
feared. Female $ui.eote. 

3. Qualify ; nature. An improper and miftaken ufc. 

Though the nation generally was without any ill talent to 
the church in do£trine or difciplinc, yet they were not with¬ 
out a jealouly that popery was not enough difcountenanced. 

Clarendon. 

It is the talent of human nature to run from one extreme 
to another. Swift. 

TX'li’sman. n.f [I know not whence derived: ■tlyicy.cc> 
Skinner .] A magical character. 

If the phyficians would forbid us to pronounce gout, rheu- 
matifm. and Hone, would that ferve like fo many talifmans 
to deftroy the difeafes. Swift. 

Of talifmans and figils knew the power. 

And careful watch'd the planetary hour. Pope. 

Talisma'nick. adj. [from taiifnem.j Magical. 

The figure of a heart bleeding upon an altar, or held in 
the hand of a Cupid, has always been looked upon as talif- 
manick in dreftes of this nature. Audifon's Spedl. 

To Talk. v. n. [taelen, Dutch.] 

1. 'Fo fpeak in converfation ; to fpeak fluently and familiarly; 
not in fet Ipceches; to convcrfc. 

I will buy with you, fell with you, talk with you ; but I 
will not eat with you. Shakfpeare. 

Now is this vice’s dagger become a fquire, and talks as 
familiarly of John of Gaunt as if he had been l’wora brother 
to him ; and he never law hint but once. Shakefp. Henry, IV. 

The princes refrained talking, and laid their hand on their 
mouth. fob xxix. 9. 

The children of thy people Hill talk againft thee. Ezek. 

If I talk much, they Qiall lay their hands upon their mouth. 

IF’ijd. viii- 12. 

Here free from court-complianccs he walks. 

And with himlelf, his belt advifer, talks. Waller. 

As God remembers that we are but flefh, unable to bfcar 
the nearer approaches of divinity, and fo talks with us as once 
with Moles through a cloud ; fo he forgets not that he breath¬ 
ed into us breath of life, a vital adtive fpirit. Decay of Piety. 
Mention the king of Spain, he talks very notably ; but if 


Milt 


st. 
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3. Subjccl of difeourfe. 

What delight to he by fuch extoll’d. 

To live upon their tongues and be their talk. 

Of whom to be defpis’d were no iinall praife ? 

Talk. n.f. [talc, Fr.J 

Stones compofed of plates are generally parallel, and fl- x i 
blc and elalTick : as, talk, cat-filver or glimmer, 0 f which 
there are three forts, the yellow or golden, the white or |,| 
very, and the black. “ Woodward's Fo/fi!- 

Venetian A?/* kept in a heat of a glafs furnace; after all th ’ 
remaining body, though brittle and difcoloured, had not | 0 {t 
much of its bulk, and fecincd nearer of kin to talk than n-e‘ 
earth. « y 

Ta'lkative. adj. [from talk.) Full of prate; loquacious' 

If I have held you overlong, lay hardly the fault upon nw 
old age, which in its dilpofition is talkative. Sid-/ 

This may prove an inftruclive leffon to the difaffeffed nor 
to build any hopes on the talkative zealots of their party 

I am afliamed I cannot make a quicker progrefs^fn'the 
French, where everybody is fo courteous and talkative. Hi 
'['he coxcomb bird fo talkative and grave, 

That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and knave • 
Though many a pafl'enger he rightly call. 

You hold him no philofopher at all. p>.. ( 

Ta'lkativfnf.ss. n. f. [from talkative.] Loquacity p, r -.! 
lity ; fulncfs of prate. ’ ’ 5 

We call this talkativencj 5 a feminine vice; but he that Hull 
appropriate loquacity to women, may perhaps i'omctimcs 
need to light Diogenes’s candle to feck a man. Gov. Tongue. 

Learned women have loll all credit by their impertinent 
talkativenefs and conceit. Swift. 

Ta'lker. n.f. [from talk.] 

X. One who talks. 

Let me give for infiance fomc of thofe writers or tellers 
who deal much in the words nature or fate. Watts. 

2. A loquacious perfon ; a pratlcr. 

Keep me company but two years. 

Thou fhalt not know the found of thine own tongue. 

—Farewcl, I’ll grow a talker for this jeer. Shuktjptare. 
If it were dcfirable to have a child a more brifk talker, 
ways might be found to make him fo; but a wife father had 
rather his foil fliould be ufeful when a man, than pretty com¬ 
pany. Locke on Education. 

3. A boafter; a bragging fellow. 

The greatefi talkers in the days of peace, have been the 
mod puiillunimous in the day of temptation. Tafor. 

Ta'lky. adj. [from talk.] Confiding of talk ; refembling talk. 
The tally flakes in the ftrata were all formed before the 
fubiidencc, along with the land. IVoodward on Fojfils. 

Tali., adj. [ tdl, Wellb.J 


1. 


Milton. 


b. iir. 


Waller. 


High in fiature. 

Bring word, how tall flic is. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Two of nobler fhape, 

Erect and tall. 

2. High ; lofty. 

Winds rufii’d abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wilderness, whofe talleft pines, 

Though rooted deep as high, and fturdielt oaks 
Bow’d their it iff necks. Milton's Par. Reg. 

May they encreafe as faft, and fpread their boughs, 

As the high fame of their great owner grows: 

May he live long enough to fee them all 
Dark Ihadows call, and as his palace tall! 

Methinks I fee the love that fhall be made. 

The lovers walking in that am’rous ihude. 

3. Sturdy ; Iufly. 

I’ll (wear thou art a tall fellow of thy bands, and that thou 
wilt not be drunk ; but I know thou art no tall fellow of thy 
hands, and that thou wilt be drunk; but I would thou wouli.i 
be a tall fellow of thy hands. Shakefp. 11 niter s Tale. 

Ta'i.lage. n.f. [tail/age, French.] Impoft; exciie. ^ 

The people of Spain were better ahecled unto Philip than 
to Ferdinando, bccaufe he had iinpofed upon them many 
taxes and tallages. Bacon's.Henry 

Ta'llow. n.f [talge, Danifli.] The greafe or fat ol an am 
inal; diet. 

She’s the kitchen wench and all greafe ; and I know n^ 
what ufc to put her to, but to make a lamp of her, am 
from her by her own light. I warrant her rags, am! 1 e-n- 
low in them, will burn a Lapland winter. - 

In Cuba and Hifpaniola are killed divers thouiand>> v ' j/ f 
the Spaniards only take the tallow or the hide. 

Snuff the candles dole to the tallow, which 
them run. . 

To I a'llow.- v . a . [from the noun.l To greafe; to 1 
with tallow. i j q m 


Ta'llowchandler. n. f. [tallow and chandelier, 
who makes candles of tallow, not o: wax. 


Locke. 


Nafiincfs» 
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as taflowchandhrs, 
great oc- 


are 


Naftinefs, and feveral nafty trades, 
butchers, and neglect of deanfing of gutters 
cations of a plague. _ Harvey on the Plague. 

Ta'lly. n.f [from tailler, to cut, I r.] 
j A flick notched or cut in conformity to another flick, and 
ufed to keep accounts by. 

So fight his judgment was cut fit, . 

And made a tally to his wit. Htidtbras, p. 111. 

The only talents in eileem at prefent are thofe of Ex¬ 
change-Alley ; one tally is worth a grove of bays. Garth. 

Have you not feen a baker’s maid 
Between two equal panniers fway’d ? 

Her tallies ufelefs lie and idle. 

If plac’d exaclly in the middle. 

From his rug the fkew’r he takes* 

And on the flick ten equal notches makes; 

With juft refemment flings it on the ground, 

There take my tally of ten thoufand pound. 


Prior. 


Swift. 


2. Any thing made to fuit another. 

So fuired in their minds and perfons. 

That they were fram’d the tallies for each other: 

If any alien love had interpos’d. 

It muft have been an eye-fore to beholders. Dryden. 

To Tally, v.a. [from the noun.] To fit; to fuit; to cut 
out for any thing. 

Nor After either had, nor brother ; 

They feeru’d juft tally'll for each other. Prior. 

They are not fo well tallied to the prefent juncture. Pope. 
q’o Ta'lly. V.n. To be fitted ; to conform; to be fuitable. 
I found pieces of tiles that exactly tallied with the chan¬ 
nel. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Ta'lmud. 1 n.f. The book containing the Jewifh tradi- 
Tha'lmgd. f tions, the rabbinical conllitutions and expli¬ 
cations of the law. 

Ta'lkess. n.f. [from tall.'] Height of ftaturc; proccrity. 

An hideous giant, horrible and high, 

That with his talnefs feem’d to threat the fky. Fairy Shy. 
The eyes behold fo many naked bodies, as for talnefs of 
ftature could hardly be equalled in any country. Hayward. 
Ta'lon. n.f. [talon, French.] The claw of a bird of prey. 

It may be tried, whether birds may not be made to have 
greater or longer talons. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Upward the noble bird dircdls his wing, 

And tow’ring round his maftcr’s earth-born foes. 

Swift he colle£ls his fatal flock of ire. 

Lifts his fierce talon high, and darts the forked fire. Prior. 
Ta'marind tree. n.f. [ tamarindu:, Lat.] 

The flower of the tamarind tree confifts of fcver.il leaves, 
which are fo placed as to referable a papilionaceous one in 
feme meafure ; but thefe expand circularly, from whofe 
many leaved flower-cup rifes the pointal, which afterward 
becomes a flat pod, containing many flat angular feeds fur- 
rounded with an acid blackifii pulp. Miller. 

Lenitives are cafiia, tamarinds, manna. UTfanan's Surgery. 

Lay me reclin’d 

Beneath the fpreading tamarind that {hakes, 

Fan’d by the breeze its fever-cooling fruit. Thomfon. 

Ta'marisk. n.f. \tamarifee, Lat.] 

The flowers of the tamarifk are rofaceous, confiding of 
feveral leaves, which are placed orbicularly ; from whofe 
flower-cup riles the pointal, which afterward'becomes a pod, 
fomewhat like thofe of the fallow, which opens into two 
parts, and contains feveral downy feeds. Miller. 

Tamarifk is a tree that grows tall, and its wood is medi¬ 
cinal. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Ta'mbarine. n. f. [tambourin, Fr.] A tabor; a fmall drum. 

Calliope with mules moc. 

Soon as thy oaten pipe began, to found, 

T Their ivor y *utes and tambar nes forego. Sfenfer's Pajl. 
1 A ME- adj. [tame, Saxon; taem, Dutch; tarn, Danifh.l 
i- Not wild ; domeltick. 

Thales the Milefian faid, That of all wild bcafts a tyrant 
is the word, and of all tame bcafts a flatterer. Addifon. 

" , Cnj fced; fubdued ; depreffed ; dejefted ; fpiritlefs ; hcart- 


lcfs. 


If you fhould need a pin. 


1 ou could not with more tame a tongue defire it. Shakefp. 

And now their pride and mettle is afleep, 

1 heir courage with hard labour tame and dull. Shakefp 
A moft poor man made tame to fortune’s blows, J * 
Vv ho by the art of known and feeling forrows, 

Am pregnant to good pity. Shake p. King Lear. 

I raife him each lavage furious bead. 

That on his flores do daily feaft ; 

And you tame flaves of the laborious plough, 

sS f r Weary k - nCCS >'° Ur CrCator bow * Rofcommon. 
spirit Ids ; unanimatcd : as, a tame poem. A low phrafe 

Dutch.']"' [ga “ lmSa>h Gothick > «racan, Saxon; tarn- 

I o reduce from wildncfs; to reclaim ; to make "entlc 
Thofe that tame wild horfes, 




. Henry IV. 
Dryden. 
Dryden. 


! ilon ; 
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Face ’em not in their hands to make ’em gentle ; 

But flop their mouths with ftubborn bits. Sbakefpeare. 
2. To fubdue ; to crufh ; to deprefs; to conquer. 

If the heavens do not their vifible fpirits 
Send quickly down to tame the offences. 

Humanity mud perforce prey on itfelf. Shakefp. King Lear. 
They cannot tarne 

Or overcome their riches! not by making 

Baths, orchards, fifh-pools, letting in of leas 

Here, and then there forcing them out again. B. Jobnfotl; 

A puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. Shakefp rare. 

A race unconquer’d, by their clime madd bold. 

The Caledonians arm’d with want and cold, 

Have been kept for you to tame. Waller. 

Ta'meable. adj. [from tame.'] Sufceptive of taming. 

Ganzas are fuppofed to be great fowls, of a ftrong flight* 
and eafily tameable ; divers of which may be fo brought up as 
to join together in carrying the weight of a man. Wilkins. 
Ta'mkly. adj. [from tame.] Not wildly; meanly; fpindefly. 
True ob dience, of this madnefs cur’d, 

Stoop tamely to the foot of majefty. Shakef. 

What courage tamely could to death confent. 

And not by ftriking firft the blow prevent. 

Once a champion of renown, 

So tamely can you bear the raviftfd crown ? 

Has he given way ? 

Did he look tamely on and let them pafs ? _ .. 

Can you love and reverence your prelate* whom you tamely 
differ to be abufed. Swift. 

Ta'mekess. n.f. [from fame.] 

1. The quality of being tame; not wildncfs* 

2. Want of fpirits ; timidity. 

Such a conduft muft appear rather like tamenefs than beau¬ 
ty, and expofe his authority to infults. Rogers. 

Ta'mer. n.f. [from tame.] Conqueror; fubduer. 

He, great tamer of all human art, 

Dulnds ! whole good old caufe I yet defend. Pope. 

Taminy. n.f A woollen fluff. 

1 a mkik. n. J. The ftopple of the mouth of a great gun. 
lo 1 .'mper. v.a. [of uncertain derivation, derived by Skin¬ 
ner from tempero, Latin.] 

1. To be bufy with phyfick. 

’Tis in vain 

To tamper with your crazy brain. 

Without trepanning of your fkull 

As often as the moon’s at full. Hudibras, p. iL; 

Fie tried waflies to bring him to a better complexion but 
there was no good to be done; the very tampering cad him 
into a difeafe. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

2. I o meddle; to have to do without fitnefs or neceflity. 

1 hat key of knowledge, which fhould give us entrance 
into the recedes of religion, is by fo much tamperin and 
wrenching made ulelefs. Decay of Piety, 

’ Tis dang’rous tampering with a mufe. 

The profits Imall, and you have much to lofe: 

For though true wit adorns your birth or place. 

Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race. Rofcommon. 
Earl Waltheof being overtaken with wine, engaged in a 
confpiracy ; but repenting next morning, repaired to the king* 
and uncovered the whole matter: notwithftanding which he 
was beheaded upon the defeat of the confpiracy, Vor having 
hut thus Jar tampered in it. Addifon s Freeholder. 

3. I o deal; to praclife with. 

Others tamper'd 

F or Fleet a ood, Defborough, and Lambert. ITudibras, 
1 °1 an. v. a. [tannen, Dutch ; tannen, French.] 

1. 1 o impregnate or imbue with bark. 

A human fkull covered with the fkin, having been buried 
m fome limy foil, was tanned or turned into a kind of lea- 

ri * , , „ Grew's Muf. 

Black cattle produce tallow, hides, and beef; but the 

greateft part of the hides are exported raw for want of bark 
to tan them. f ... 

. 1 , he y ,e ^ us tkc ‘ r bark at a good price for tanning our hides 

into leather. e*;. n f r , 

2. To imbrown by the fun. J / 1 ^ * 

Flis face all tann'd with fcorching funny ray, 

As he had travell’d many a Summer’s day 
I brough boiling fands of Araby and lad. Fa. ®« l 
Like tun parch’d quarters on the city' ^ates 
Such is thy tann'd fluids lamentable date. ’ D-nn- 
A brown for which heaven would difband 
The galaxy, and ftars be tann'd. 1 j 

Taste for taken, ta'en. Cleave land. 

ArJhZhTw tmC fr ° m th ’ Eaft anJ Weftern fliore. 

And both thofe nations twice triumphed o’er. Ain's V'-rr 
Tang. n.f. [tanghe, Dutch, acrid.] ^wysy..g. 

1. A ftrong tafte; a tafte left in the mouth. 

m1 ta m into the foul, is like a liquor poured into a vcf- 
fcJ; fo much of rt as ,t fills it alfo fe Jtfnm : fo that although 

tij*? 
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the body of the liquor fhould be poured out again, yet ftill it 
leaves that tang behind it. 'South's Sermons. 

It is ftrange that the foul Ihould never once recal over any 
of its pure native thoughts, before it borrowed any thing 
from the body ; never bring into the waking man’s view any 
other ideas but what have a tang of the cafk, and derive their 
original from that union. Locke. 

2. Reliftt; tafte. A low word. 

There was not the leaf! tang of religion, which is indeed 
the worft aft'edtation in any thing he faid or did. At ter bury. 

3. Something that leaves a fting or pain behind it. 

She had a tongue with a tang , 

Would cry to a Tailor, go hang. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

4. Sound ; tone : this is miftaken for tone or twang. 

There is a pretty affectation in the Allemain, which gives 
their fpeech a different tang from ours. Holder. 

To Tang. v. n. [This is, I think, miftaken for twang. ] To 


ring with. 

Be oppofite with a kinfman, furly with thy fervants ; let 
thy tongue tang arguments of ftatc ; put thyfejf into the trick 
of ftngularity. Sbakejp. Twelfth bight. 

Ta'ngent. n.f. [tangent, Fr. tangens, Lat.] 

Tangent , in trigonometry, is a right line perpendicularly 
railed on the extremity of a radius, and which touches a 
circle fo as not to cut it ; but yet interfedts another line with¬ 
out the circle called a fecant that is drawn from the centre, 
and which cuts the arc to which it is a tangent. Trcvoux. 

Nothing in this hypothelis can retain the planets in their 
orbs, but they would immediately dei'ert them and the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the fun, and vanilh away in tangents to their 
feveral circles into the mundane fpace. Bentley's Serm. 

Tangibility, n.f. [from tangible .] The quality of being 
perceived by the touch. 

Ta'ngible. adj. [from tango, Lat.] Perceptible by the touch. 
Tangible bodies have no pleafure in the contort of air, but 
endeavour to fubaft it into a more denfe body. Bacon. 

By the touch, the tangible qualities of bodio6 are difeern- 
cd, as hard, foft, fmooth. Locke. 

To Ta'kcle. v. a. [See entangle.] 

1. To implicate ; to knit together. 

2. To enfnare ; to entrap. 

She means to tangle mine eyes too. 

’Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 

Ycur bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream. Shakefp. 

I do, quoth he, perceive 
My king is tangl’d in affedtion to 

A creature of the queen’s, lady Anne Bullen. Shakcfpeare. 

You muff; lay lime to tangle her delires 
Bv wailful fonnets, whofe compofcd rhimes 
Shall be full fraught with ferviceable vows. Shakcfpeare. 

If thou retire, the dauphin, well appointed. 

Stands with the (hares of war to tangle thee. Shakefp. 

Now ly’ft victorious 
. Among thy flain fclf-kill’d. 

Not willingly, but tangl'd in the fold 

Of dire neceflity. Milton s Agoniflcs. 

Skill’d to retire, and in retiring draw 
Hearts after them, tangl'd in amorous nets. Milton. 


With fubtile cobweb cheats. 

They’re catch’d in knotted law-like nets; 

In which when once they are cntav.gF </, 

The more they ftir, the more they’re tangl'd. Hudtbras. 

3.- To embroil; to embarrals. 

When my fimple wcaknefs ftrays, 

Tangled in forbidden ways : 

He, my fhepherd ! is my guide. 

Pic’s before me, on my iide. Lrajhaw. 

To Ta'ncle. v. n. To be entangled. 

Shrubs and tangling buflies had perplex’d 
All path of man or bcaft. . 

Ta'ncle. n. f. [from the verb.] A knot of things mingled in 

one another. 

He leading fwiftly rowl’d 
In tangles , and made intricate feem ffrait. 

To mifehief fwift. Milton's Par. Le/l, b. ix. 

Sport with Amaryllis in the {hade. 

Or with the tangles ot Neieras hair. Milton. 

Ta'nist. n.f. [an Irifli word; an taanijlhcr, Erfc.] 

Prcfently after the death of any of their captains, they 
aflemble themfelves to chufe another in his ftead, and nomi¬ 
nate commonly the next brother, and then next to him do 
they chufe next of the blood to be tani/l , who {hall next fuc- 
cced him in the faid captainry. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Ta'nistry. n.f. [from tanijh.] 

The Irifli hold their lands by tanijiry , which is no more 
than a perfonal eftate for his life-time that is tanijl , by reafon 
he is admitted thereunto by election. Spenjer on Ireland. 

If the Irifli be net permitted to purchale effates of free¬ 
holds, which might defeend to their children, muff they not 
continue their cuftcm of tanijiry ? which makes all their 
poileffions uncertain. Davies on Ireland. 


By the Irifli cuftom of tanijiry, the chieftains of event 
country, and the chief of every fept, had no longer c (ht 
than for life in their chicfcries; and when their t’hicfta' C 
were dead, their fons, or next heirs, did not fucccct! "them* 
but their tanijh , who were cleCtivc, and purchafcd their clec* 
tions by ftrong hand. Davies on Ireland 

Tank., n.f. [tamjue , Fr.] A large ciftern or bafon. 

Handle your pruning-knife with dexterity; go tightly to 
your bufinefs: you have coft me much, and muff earn it • 
here’s plentiful proviiion, rafeal; fallading in the garden and 
water in the tank ; and in holy days, the licking of a platter 
of rice when you deferve it. Drydcn's Don ScbaJlian. 

Ta'nkard. n.f. [tanquaerd, French; tankaerd, Dutch - tan- 
caird, Irifli.] A large veflel with a cover, for ftrong drink 
Hath his tankard touch’d your brain l 
Sure they’re fall’11 afleep again. Benj. Jsknfon. 

Marius was the firft who drank out of a filver tankard 
after the manner of Bacchus. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

When any calls for ale, fill the large!! tankard cup top 
full. Swift. 

Ta'nner. n.f. [from tan.] One whofe trade is to tan leather. 

Tanners ulc that lime which is newly drawn out of the 
kiln, and not flacked with water or air. Moxon. 

Ta'nsy. n.f. [tanaccturn , Lat.] 

The tanfy hath a flofculous flower, confifting of many flo¬ 
rets, divided into feveral fegments fitting on the embrio, and 
contained in a fquamous and hemifpherical empalement; the 
embrio afterward becomes a feed not at all downy; to thefe 
notes muff be added thick flowers into a gatheieJ head. 

Miller. 

Ta'ntalism. n.f. [from tantalize.] A puniflmient like that 
of Tantalus. 

A lively reprefentation of a perfon lying under the torments 
of fuch a tantalifm , or platonick hell. Addifon's Special. 

To Ta'ntalijje. v. a. [from Tantalus , whofe punifhment 
was to ftarve among fruits and water which he could not 
touch.] To torment by the {hew of plcafures which cannot 
be reached. 

Thy vain defires, at flrife 

Within themfelves, have tantaliz’d thy life. Dryden. 
The maid once fped was not fuffered to tantalize the male 
part of the commonwealth. Addijon. 

Ta'ntivy. adv. [from the note of a hunting horn, foexpref- 
fed in articulate founds ; from tanta vi, fays Skinner.] To 
ride tantivy is to ride with great (peed. 

Ta'ntling. n.f. [from Tantalus.] One feized with hopes of 
pleafure unattainable. 

Hard life. 

To be ftill hot Summer's tantlings, and 
The fhrinking flaves of Winter. Shakcfpeare. 

TA'NT A MOUNT, n.f. [French.] Equivalent. 

If one third of our coin were gone, and fo meq had equally 
one third lefs money than they have, it muff be tantamount-, 

and what I ’lcane of one third lefs, another muff make up. 

Lode. 


To Tap. v.a. [tappen, Dutch; tapper, French.] 

1. To touch lightly; to ftrike gently. 

2. [ Tappen, Dutch.] To pierce a veflel; to broach a vcild 
It is ufed likewife of the liquor. 

That blood, already like the pelican. 

Haft thou tapt out, and drunkenly carouzcd. Shakefpeare. 
He has been tapping his liquors, while I have been Wffo 
my blood. ‘:- J " 

Wait with patience till the tumour becomes troublelonie, 
and then tap it with a lancet. Sharp s Surgery- 

Tap. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A gentle blow. 

This is the right fencing grace, tap for tap, and 10 p 
fair. Sh.afp.H,.n .IV- 

Each {hakes her fan with a ftnile, then g' v J s r '= - 
hand woman a tap upon the ftioulder. Addijon s up 1 

As at hot cockles once f laid me down. 

And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, ^ . > 

Buxoma gave a gentle tap. Gay s ay 0 

2. A pipe at which the liquor of a veflel is let out. . - s 

A gentleman was inclined to the knight of k»a 
djftempcr, upon hearing the noife of a tap running- 1 . 

Taproot, n.f. [tap and root.] The principal lent o 

Some put under the trees raifed of feed, about 0 f 

below the place where they fow their feeds, a fma !^ ons 
tile to flop the running down of the taproot , whic 
it to branch when it comes to the tile. Mortmi > 

Tape. n.J. [ta-ppan, Saxon.] A narrow fillet or a 

Will you buy any tape , or lace for your ca P’ . u[t ta ri. 
My dainty duck, my dear-a ? 

This pouch that’s ty’d with tape Q a y 

I’ll wager, that the prize {hall be my due. 

On once a flock bed, but repair’d with raw, 

With tape ty’d curtains never meant to draw. 

T.’f FR- 
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Ta'PER- »•/• [«P Cp ’ SaXOn ’i A W r 3X C3ndICi a 
T Get me a taper in my ftudy, Lucius . 

When it is lighted come and call me. Shakcfpeare. 

My daughter and little fon we’ll drefs 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 

And rattles in their hands. j 

If any fnatch the pure taper from my hand, and hold it to 
devil, he will only burn his own fingers, but lh.fi] not 
. mc 0 f the reward of my good intention. lay tor-. 

There the fair light. 

Like hero’s taper in the window plac’d. 

Such fate from the malignant air did find, 

As that expofed to the boift’rous wind. tValter. 

To fee this fleet 

Heav’n, as if there wanted lights above. 

For tapers made two glaring comets rife. Dryden. 

Ta'per. adj. [from the form of a taper.] Regularly narrowed 
from the bottom to the top; pyramidal; conical. 

Her taper fingers, and her panting breaft, 

Hepraifes. _ . v dryden. 

From the beaver the otter differs in his teeth, which are 
canine ; and in his tail, which is feline, or a long taper. 

Grew’s Mufauvu 

To Ta'per. v. n. To grow fmaller. 

The back is made tapering in form of a pillar, the lower 
vertebres being the broadeft and large!!; the fuperior leffcr 
and lefler, for the greater {lability of the trunk. Ray. 

Such be the dog, 

With tap'ring tail, that nimbly cuts the wind. Tickell. 
Ta'pestry. n.f [tapejhrie , tapijerie, tapis, Fr. tapetum, Lat.] 
Cloth woven in regular figures. 

In the delk 

That’s covered o’er with Turkifli tapcjlry, 

There is a purfe of duc3ts. Shakefpeare . 

The enfements are with golden tiffuc fpread, 

And horfes hoofs, for earth, on filken tapjlry tread. Dryd. 
One room is hung with tapjlry, in which arc wrought 
the figures of the great perfons of the family. Addijon. 

Ta'pet. n.f. [tapetia, Lat.] Worked or figured fluff. 

To their work they fit, and each doth chufe 
What ftory fhc will for her tapet take. Spenfer. 

Ta'pster. n.f. [from tap.] One whofe bufinefs is to draw 
beer in an alehoufc. 

The oath, of a lover is no flroriger than the word of a tap- 
Jltr ; they arc both the confirmers of falfe reckonings. Shak. 

Though you change your place, you need not change 
your trade : I’ll be your tapjler ftill. Shakefpeare. 

The -world is come now to that pafs, that the vintner and 
tapjler may broach what religion they plcafc; and the apothe- 
caiy may mingle her as he pleafes. Howel. 

Though the painting grows decay’d, 

The houle will never lofc its trade; 

Nay, though the treacherous tapjler Thomas 
Hangs a new angel two doors from us, 

In hopes that ftrangers may miftake it. Swift. 

Tar. n.f. [rape, Saxon; tone, Dutch; tiert, Danifli.] Li¬ 
quid pitch ; the turpentine of the pine or fir drained out by 
fire. 

Then, foaming tar, their bridles they would champ, 

And trampling the fine element would fiercely ramp. Spenf. 
A man will not lofe a hog for a halfpennyworth of tar. 

Camden's Remains. 

Some ftir the melted tar. Thomfon’s Summer. 

Tar. n.f. [from tar ufed in fliips.] A failor; a leaman in 
contempt. 

In fenates bold, and fierce in war, 

A land commander, and a tar. Swift's Mifccl. 

To Tar. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fmear over with tar. 

2 . Totcaze; to provoke. [rapoiTTu.] 

There has been much to do on both Tides; and the na¬ 
tion holds it no lin to tar re them on to controvcrfy. ShakcJ'p. 
Two curs ftinll tame each other; pride alone 
Muft tar the maftifts on, as ’twere the bone. Shakcfpeare. 
TARAbTULA. n.J. [Italian; tarentule, French.] An infect 
whofe bite is only cured by mufick. 

This word, lover, did no lefs pierce poor Pyrocles than 
the right tunc of mufick toucheth him that is lick of the ta- 

r0, ’T\ , ; . Sidney. 

He that ufos the word tarantula^ without having any idea 
of what it ftands for, means nothing at all by It. ° Locke. 
arda tick. n.f. [tardo, Latin.] "1 he ad! of hindering ot 
delaying. 0 

Ta'rdigradous. adj. [tardigradus, Lat.] Moving {lowly. 

It is but a flow and tardigradous animal, preyin'" upon ad¬ 
vantage, and otherways may be cfcaped. 3 Brown. 

Tardily, adv. [from tardy.] Slowly; fluggifhly. 

He was indeed the glafs, ° 

Wherein the noble youth did drefs themfelves ; 

Speaking thick, which nature made his blcmifh. 

Became the accents of the valiant: 

For thole that could (peak flow and tardily. 


TAR 

Would turn their own perfection to abufe. 

To feem like him. . Shakefp. Henry IV. p m 

Ta'rdity. n.J. [tarditas from tardus, Latin; tararoete, 1 r.J 

Slowncfs; want of velocity. 1 . 

Suppofe there may be fotnc obfervable tardity m the motion 
Of light, and then afic how we fltould arrive to perceivtMt ^ 

Our explication includes time in the notions of velocity 
and tardif Digby on the Saul. 

Tardiness, n.f. [from tardy.] Slowncfs; fluggifltnefs; un- 
willincmefs to a£iion or motion. 

A tar clinch in nature. 

Which often leaves the hiftory unfpokc. 

That it intends to do. Shakefp. King Lear. 

TA'RDY. adj. [tardus, Lat. tardif, Fr.] 

1. Slow ; not fwift. 

Nor fliould their age by years be told, 

Whofe fouls, more fwift than motion, climb. 

And check the tardy flight ot time. Sandy s Paraph-. 

2. Sluggifh ; unwilling to adtion or motion. 

Behold that navy which a while before 
Provok’d the tardy Englifh elofe to fight; 

Now draw their beaten veflels elofe to fhorc. 

As larks lie dar’d to fttun the hobbies flight. Dryden. 

When certain to o’ercome, inclin’d to fave, 

Tardy to vengeance, and with rticrcy brave. Prior. 

3. Dilatory ; late; tedious. 

You fhall have letters from me to my fon 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way; 

Be not ta’en tardy by unwife delay. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Death he as oft accus’d 
Of tardy execution, fince denounc’d 
The day of his offence. Milton's Par. Lojl, l. x. 

The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac’d, 

Referve their fruit for the next age’s tafte: 

There a fmall grain in fome few months will be 
A firm, a lofty and a fpacious tree.- J Haller. 

Tardy of aid, unfeal thy heavy eyes, 

Awake, and with the dawning day arife. Dryden. 

You may freely ccnfure him for being tardy in his pay¬ 
ments. Arbuthnot » 

4. Unwary. A low word. 

Yield, fcoundrcl bafe, quoth fhc, or die. 

Thy life is mine, and liberty : 

But if thou think’ft I took thee tardy$ 

And dar’ft prefume to be fo hardy. 

To try thy fortune o’er a-frclh. 

I’ll wave my title to thy fldfh. 

5. Criminal; offending. A low word. 

If they take them tardy, they endeavour to humble them 
by way of rcprizal: thofe flips and mifmanagements are 
ufually ridiculed. Collier on Pride. 

To Ta'rdy. v. a. [larder, Fr. from the adjeclivc.j To de¬ 
lay ; to hinder. 

I chofe 

Camillo for the miniftcr, to poifon 
My friend Polixcnes ; which had been done. 

But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 
My fwift command. SbakJ'p. If'inter's Tale. 

Tare, n.f [from teeren, Dutch, to confunie. Skinner.] A 
weed that grows among corn. 

Through hatred of tares the corn in the field of God is 
plucked up. Hooker, b. v. 

The liberal contributions fuch teachers met with ferved to 
invite more labourers, where their feed time was their har- 
veft, and by fowing tares they reaped gold. Decay of Piety. 

My country neighbours bcgiii not to think of being in ge¬ 
neral, which is being abflracted from all its inferior fpccics, 
before they come to think of the fly in their ftieep, or the 
tares in their corn. Locke. 

TARE, n.f [French.] A mercantile word denoting the weight 
of any thing containing a commodity; alfo the allowance 
made for it. 

Tare, preterite of tear. 

The women beat their broafts, their checks they tare. 

Dryden. 

"Targe. In.f [rapja, Saxon ; targe, Italian ; targe, French ; 
"I arcet. j tarian, Wcllh, which feems the original of the 
reft ; an taargett , Erfc.] A kind of buckler or lhield born on 
the left arm. It feems to be commonly ufed for a defenfive 
weapon lefs in circumference than a lhield. 

Glancing on his helmet made a large 
And open gafli therein, were not his targe 
That broke the violence. 

I took all their 

Seven points in my target. Shakefp. 

Henceforward will I bear 
Upon my target three fair {hining funs. Shake#. Hen. VI. 
I he arms fhc ufeth mod is the target to fhroud hcrfclf un¬ 
der, and fence away the blow. Howel's England's Tears. 

Thole leaves 

They gather d, broad as Amazonian targe. Milton. 

a6 D The 


HudilraSi p. i. 


Fa. Qii. 
Henry IV. 
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TAR - 

The Greeks the gates approach’d, their targets call 
Over their heads, fome fealing ladders plac’d 
Againfl the walls. Derbam. 

ta'rgum. «./ (.oinn] a paraphrafe on the pentateuch 
in the Chaldee language. 

Ta'riff. n.f [perhaps a Spanifh word ; tariff Fr.] A car¬ 
tel of commerce. 

This branch of our trade was regulated by a tariff.\ or de¬ 
claration of the duties of import and export. Addifon. 

Tarn. n.f. [ttorn, Iflandick.J A bog; a fen; amarfh; a 
pool; a quagmire. 

ToTa'rnish. v. a. [ternir, French.] To fully; to foil; to 
make not bright. 

Let him pray for refolution, that he may difeover nothing 
that may diferedit the caufe, tarnijh the glory, and weaken 
the example of the differing. ~ Collier. 

Low waves the rooted foreft, vex’d, and fheds 
What of its tarnijh'd honours yet remain. Thomfon. 

ToTa'rnish. v.n. To lofe brightnefs. 

If a line objeft Ihould tarnijl) by having a great many fee 
if, or the muiick Ihould run moftly into one man’s ears, 
thefe fatisfaclions would be made inclofurc. Collier of Envy. 

Tarpa'wling. n.f [from tar. ] 

X. Hempen cloath fmeered with tar. 

Some the gall’d ropes with dauby marling bind, 

Or fearcloth mails with flrong tarpawling coats. Drydcn. 

2 . A failor in contempt. 

Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this age, 
but the making a living tarpawlin and a fwabber the hero of 
a tragedy. Dennis. 

Ta'rragon. n. f A plant called herb-dragon. 

Ta'rriance. n.f [from tarry.] Stay; delay; perhaps fojourn. 

Difpatch me hence: 

Come, anfwer not; but do it prefently, 

I am impatient of my tarriance. Shaiefpcare. 

Ta'rrier. n.f. [This Ihould be written terrier, from terse, 
•French, the earth.] 

i. A fort of fmall dog, that hunts the fox or otter out of his hole. 
The fox is earthed; but I lhall fend my two farriers 


in 


Dryden. 


Sbakefpeare. 


after him. 

2. One that tarries or Hays. 

To Ta'rry. v.n. [ targir , French.] 

j. To flay; to continue in a place. 

Tarry I here, I but attend on death j 

But fly I hence, I fly away from life. 

2. To delay; to be long in coming. 

Thou art my deliverer, make no tarrying , O God. Pfal. 

Who hath woe and rednefs of eyes ? they that tarry long 
at the wine. Prov. xxiii. 30. 

Tarry ye here for us until we come again. Exod. xxiv. 14. 

I yet am tender, young, and full of fear. 

And dare not die, but fain would tarry here. Dryden. 

To Ta'rry. v. a. To wait for. 

I will go drink with you, but I cannot tarry dinner. Shaft. 

Ta'rsel. n.f. A kind of hawk. 

Hid ! Romeo, hid ! O for a falkner’s voice; 

To lure this tarfel gentle back again. Sbakefpeare. 

A falc’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 

With her of tarfels and of lures he talks. Prior. 

Ta'rsus. n.f. [In anatomy; tarfe , Fr.] The fpace betwixt 
the lower end of the focil bones of the leg, and the beginning of 
the five long bones that are jointed with, and bear up, the toes: 
it comprifes feven bones and the three ofl'a cuneiformia. Di£t. 

An obfeure motion, where the conjunction is called fynan- 
throfis; as, in joining the tarj'us to the metatarfus, JVifeman. 

Tart. adj. | tcajve, Saxon; taertig, Dutch.] 

1. Sour; acid; acidulated; (harp cf tafte. 

2. Sharp; keen ; fcvcrc. 

Why fo tart a favour 

To trumpet fuch good tidings ? Sbakefpeare. 

When his humours grew tart , as being now in the lees of 
favour, they brake forth into certain hidden excefles. Wotton. 

Tart, n.f [ tarte , French; tarta, Italian; taart, Danilh; 
A fmall pie of fruit. 

Figures, with divers coloured earths, under the windows 
of the houfc on that fide near which the garden (lands, be 
but tovs ; you may fee as good fights in tarts. Bacon's Effays. 

Ta'rtane. n.f. [tartana , Italian; tartane, Fr.] A veffel 
much ufed in the Mediterranean, with one mad and a three- 
cornered fail. 

I fet out from Marfcillcs to Genoa in^ a tartane, and ar¬ 
rived late at a fmall French port called Callis. Addifon. 

Ta'rtar. n.f [ tartarus , Lat.l 

1. Hell. A word ufed by the old poets, now ohfolctc. 

With this the damned gliofts he governeth, 

And furies rules, and tart are tcmpercth. Spenfer. 

He’s in tartar limbo worfe than hell; 

A devil in an everlafting garment hath him, 

One whofe hard heart is button’d up with (leel. Shakefp. 

2. ['Tartre , Fr.] Tartar is what (licks to wine calks, like a hard 

(lone, cither white or red, as the colour of the wine from 
whence it comes: the white is preferable, as containing lefs 
drofs or earthy parts: the bed comes from Germany, and is 
the tartar of the rhenifh wine. Sidney. 


Milton. 

Atttrlury, 

Pope. 


T A S 

The fomented juice of grapes is partly turned i„,„ |: 01 .j 
drops or lees, and partly into that crud or dry feculenrJ k 
is commonly called tartar-, and this tartar ma y bv th c 
be divided into five differing fubdances, four of whi h ^ 
not acid, and the other not lo manifedlv acid at ,1 3X6 

itfelf. X 35 the u ‘ rt f 

Tartarean, adj. [ tartarus , Lat.] Helli(h. 

His throne mix’d with tartarean l'ulphur. «... 

Tarta'reous. n.f. [from tartar.] ' 

1. Confiding of tartar. 

In fruits, the tartareous parts of the fap are thrown „„ 
the fibres defigned for the done, and the oily upon the 
within it. r- !■, 

2. Hellilh. _ C °M 

The fpirit of God downward purg’d 
The black tartareous cold infernal dregs, 

Adverfe to life. 1*., 

To Ta'rtarize. v. a. [from tartar.] To impregnate S 
tartar. 

Ta'rtarobs. adj. [from tartar.] Containing tartar; conftlb 
ing of tartar. 

Ta'rtlv. adv. [from tart.] 

1. Sharply; fourly ; with acidity. 

2. Sharply; with poignancy ; with feverity. 

Seneca, an Ingenious and fententious"writer, was by Ca¬ 
ligula called arena fine calce, fund without lime. JVali-r 

3. With fournefs of afpeft. 

How tartly that gentleman looks ! 

—He is of a very melancholy dilpofition. Sbakefpeare. 

Ta'rtness. n.f. [from tart.] 

1. Sharpnefs; fournefs; acidity. 

Of thefe fweets put in three gallons, more or lefs, into an 
hog(head, as the tartnefs of your cyder requires. Mortimer. 

2. Sournefs of temper ; poignancy of language. 

They cannot be too fwcet for the king’s tartnefs. Shakefp. 
Task. n.f. [ tafebe , French; taffii , Italian.] 

1. Something to be done impofed by another. 

Relieves me from my tafk of fervile toil 
Daily in the common prifon clfc enjoin’d me. 

2. Employment; bufmefs. 

His mental powers were equal to greater tajks. 

No happier tajk thefe faded eyes purfue, 

To read and weep is all they now can do. 

3. To Take to tafk. To reprove ; to reprimand. 

A holy man took a foldier to tafk upon the fubjeft of his 
profeflion. L’EJlrange. 

He difeovered foine remains of his nature when he met 
with a foot-ball, for which Sir Roger took him to tajk. Addif. 
To Task. v. a. [tafeu , We!(h, or from the noun.] To bur¬ 
then with fomething to be done. 

He depos’d the king, 

Soon after that depriv’d him of ills life, 

And, in the meek of that, tajk’d the whole (late. Shakefp. 
Forth he goes. 

Like to a harveftman, that’s tafk'd to mow, 

Or all, or lofe his hire. Shakefp. Coriolanut. 

Some things of weight. 

That tajk our thoughts, concerning us and France. Shak. 

I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was craftily 
qualified too ; and behold what innovation it makes here. I 
am unfortunate in the infirmity, and dare not tajk my weak- 
nefs with any more. Shakejp. Qthtllo. 

Divert thy thoughts at home. 

There tajk thy maids, and cxercife the loom. Dryden. 
Ta'sker. \ n. f. [ tajk and majler.] One who "umpolCi 

Taskmaster. ) talks. 

All is, if I have grace to ufe it fo. 

As ever in my great tajkniaffer's eye. Milton. 

The fervicc of lin is perfect flavery; and he who will pay 
obedience to the commands of it, (hall find it an unrealon- 
able tajkmajlcr, and an unmeafurable exaftor. 

Hear, ye fullen powers below; 

Hear, ye tajkers of the dead. Dryden end te. 

Ta'ssel. n.f. f tajfe , French ;' tajfellus, low Latin.] An orna 
mental bunch of lilk, or glittering fubdances. 

Then took the (quire an horn of bugle fmall, • 

Which hung adown his fide in twilled gold, . 

And taffils gay. Ftthj 

Their heads are tricked with tajfels and flowers. 

&?£•}■•/ A"h„b. 

Ta'sseled. adj. [from tajfel.] Adorned with taffels. 

Early ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the (lumb’ring leaves, or taffefd horn 
Shakes the high thicket, hade I all about. 

Ta'sses. n.f. Armour for the thighs. 

Ta'stable: adj. That may be taded ; favourv 

Their didillcd oils are fluid, volatile and tajtable. 

To Taste, v.a. [ tajler , to try, French.] 

To perceive and didinguifh by the palate. . 

The ruler of the feaft tajlti the water made wi»■£" 
To try by the mouth ; to eat at lead in a Irna q> - 

Bold deed to tajle it under ban to touch. ' q- 0 
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T A S 

3• ^Rofcetes was fcldom permitted to eat any other meat but 
fuch as the prince before tajled of. Kno/les. 

Thou and I marching before our troops 
May tajle fate to them, mow them out a paffage. Dryden. 

а. To feel; to have perception of. .. 

* He (hould tajle death for every man. . Deb. 11. 9. 

To Taste, v. n. 

1. To try by the mouth to eat. 

Of this tree we may not tajle nor touch. Milton. 

2. To have a fmack; to produce on the palate a particular fen- 

When the mouth is out of tade, it maketh things tajle 
bitter and loathfomc, but never fweet. Bacon’s Nat. Hijf. 

When kine feed upon wild gariick, their milk tajletb of 
j t Bacon. 

If your butter tajles of brafs, it is your mafter’s fault, who 
will not allow a filver faucepan. Swift. 

3. To didinguifh intellectually. 

J Scholars when good fenfc deferibing, 

Call it tajling and imbibing. Swift. 

4. To relifh intellectually ; to approve. 

Thou, Adam, wilt tajle no pleafure. Milton. 

5. To be tinctured, or receive fome quality’ or character. 

Ev’ry idle, nice, and v/anton reafon 
Shall, to the king, tajle of. this aftion. Sbakefpeare. 

б. To try the relifh of any thing. 

The body's life with meats and air is fed. 

Therefore the foul doth ufe the tajling pow’r 

In veins, which through the tongue and palate fpread, 
Didinguifh ev’ry relifh fwcet and four. Davies, 

•j. To have perception of. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths; 

The valiant never tajle of death but once. Sbakefpeare. 
The tajling of death touched the righteous alfo, and there 
was a deltruftion of the multitude in the wildcrncfs. fVijd. 

8. To take enjoyment. 

What hither brought us ? not hope here to tajle 
Of pleafure. Milton. 

Of nature’s bounty men forbore to tajle , 

And the bed portion of the earth lay wade. 

9. To enjoy fparingly. 

This fiery game your aCtive youth maintain’d, 

Not yet by years cxtinguifh’d, though redrain’d \ 

You feafon dill with fports your ferious hours, 

For age but tajles of pleafures, youth devours. 

Taste, n. J. [from the verb.] 

1. The aft of tading; gudation. 

Bed of fruits, whofe tajle gave elocution. Milton. 

2. The fenfe by which the relifh of any thing on the palate is 
perceived. 

Bees delight more in one flower than another, and there¬ 
fore have tajle. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

Delicacies of tajle , fight, frnell. Milton. 

. The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac’d, 

Rcfcrve their fruit for the next age’s tajle. IValler. 

2 nfibiiity; perception. 

I have aimofl forgot the tajle of fears : 

The time has been, my fenfes would have cool’d 
To hear a night fhriek. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Mufick in the clofe. 

As the lad tajle of fweets is fweeted lad. Shakefp. R. II. 

4. That fenfation which all things taken into the mouth give 

particularly to the tongue, the papillae of which are the prin¬ 
cipal inflruments hereof. Jhtincy. 

Manna was like coriander feed, white; and the tajle of it 
was like wafers made with honey. Exod. xvi. 31. 

Though there be a great variety of tajles, yet, as in fmells, 
they have only fome few general names. Locke. 

5. Intelleftual relifh or difeernment. 

Seeing they pretend no quarrel at other pfalms which are 
in like manner appointed to be daily read, why do thefe fo 
much oftend and difpleafe their tajles ? Hooker. 

Sion's fongs to all true tajles excelling. 

Where God is prais’d aright. Milton. 

I have no tajle 

Of popular applaufe. Dryden s Spanijh Friar. 

As he had no tajle of true glory, we fee him equipped like 
an Hercules, with a club and a lion’s (kin. Addijon. 

This metaphor would not have been fo general, had there 
not been a conformity between the mental tajle and that fen- 
fitivc tade which gives us a relifh of every flavour. Addifon. 
Your way of life, in my tajle, will be the bed. Pope. 
1 fee how ill a tajle for wit and fenfe prevails in the world". 

Pleafure refults from a fenfe to difeern, and a tajle "tc/be 
affected with beauty. Seed's Sermons. 

o. An cliay; a trial; an experiment. Not in ufe. 

I hope, for my brother’s judification, he wrote as an effay 
or tajle of my virtue. . Sbakefpeare. 

/• Ajmall portion given as a fpecimen. 

I hey thought it not fafe to refolve, till they had a tafte of 
‘he people s inclination. . Bacon’s Henry VII. 


T A V 


IValler. 


Dryden. 


Crafhaw. 
Am not I 
L'Ejlrange. 

Diyden. 
Ainf. 


Bcfides the prayers mentioned, I (ball give only a tafte of 
fome few recommended to devout perfons in the manuals and 
offices. . , Stilling fleet. 

Ta'sted. adj. [from tajle.] Having a particular relifh. 

Coleworts profper exceedingly, and are better tajled, if 
watered with fait water. Bacons Nat. Hijl. N°.46g. 

Ta'ster. n.f. [ tajleur , Fr. from tajle. J 

1. One who takes the firfl effay of food. 

Fair hope ! our earlier heav’n ! by thee 
Young time is tajler to eternity. 

Says the fly. Are not all places open to me ? 
the tajler to princes in all their entertainments. 

Thy tutor he thy tajler , ere thou eat, 

There’s poifon in thy drink, and in thy meat. 

2. A dram cup. 

Ta'steful. adj. {tajle and full.] High relifhed; favoury. 

Not tajleful herbs that in thefe gardens rife, 

Which the kind foil with milky fap fupplies, 

Can move. Pope. 

Ta'steless. adj. [from tajle.] 

1. Having no power of perceiving tade. 

2. Having no relifh or power of flimulatihg thfc palate; in- 
fipid. 

By depurating chemical oils, and reducing them to an ele¬ 
mentary fimplicity, they could never be made tajlelefs. Boyle. 

3. Having no power of giving pleafure ; infipid. 

The underflanding cannot, by its natural light, difeover 
fpiritual truths ; and the corruption of our will and affeftions 
renders them tajlelefs and inlipid to us. Rogers's Serm. 

4. Having no intelleftual gud. 

If by his manner of writing he is heavy and tajlelefs, I 
throw afide his criticifms. Addifon’s Spedl. 

Ta'stelessness. n.f. [from taJIAefs.] 

1. Infipidity ; want of relifh. 

2 . Want of perception of tade. 

3. Want of intelleftual relifh. 

To Ta'tter. v. a. [rorrepan, Saxon.] To tear; to rend ; to 
make ragged. Tattered is perhaps more properly an adjeftive* 

Through tatter'd cloaths fmall vices do appear. 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Shakefp. King Lear « 

An apothecary late I noted 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows. 

Culling of fimpies. Shakefp. Rome and Juliet. 

Where wav’d the tatter'd enfigns of Ragfair, 

A yawning ruin.hangs. Pope. 

In the land of liberty little tyrants rag’d. 

Tore from cold wintry limbs the tatter’d weed. Thomfon. 

Ta'tter. n.f. [from the verb.] A rag; a fluttering rag. 
This fable holds from him that fits upon the throne, to 
the poor devil that has fcarce a tatter. L’EJlrange. 

Tatterdema'lion. n.f. {tatter and I know not what.] A 
ragged fellow. 

As a poor fellow was trudging along in a bitter cold morn¬ 
ing with never a rag, a fpark that was warm clad called to 
this tatterdemalion, how he could endure this weather ? 

L’ Ejl range. 

To Ta'ttle. v.n. {tateren, Dutch.] To prate; to talk idly ; 
to ufe many words with little meaning. 

He dands on terms of honourable mind, 

Ne will be carried with ever)' common wind 
Of court’s incondant mutability, 

Ne after every tattling fable fly. Hubberd's Tale. 

The one is too like an image, and fays nothing ; and the 
other t09 like my lady’s elded fon, evermore tattling. Shak . 

Excufe it by the tattling quality of age, which is always 
narrative. Dryden . 

The world is forward enough to tattle of them. Locke. 
Their language is extremely proper to tattle in ; it is made 
up of fo much repetition and compliment. Addifon. 

Ta'tter. n.f. [from the verb.] Prate; idle chat; trifling 

They afkcd her, how fhe lik’d the play ? 

Then told the tattle of the day. Swift's Mi feel. 

Such tattle often entertains 

My lord and me. Swifl , 

A young academick (hall dwell upon trade and politicks in 
a diftatorial Aile, while at the fame time perfons well (killed 
in thofe diderent fubjefts hear the impertinent tattle with a 
jud contempt. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Ta ttler. n. f [from tattle.] An idle talker ; a prater. 

Going from houfc to houfe, toilers, bufy bodies, which 
are the canker and ruft of idlcnefs, as idlencfs is the ruft of 
time, are reproved by the apoftle. Taylor. 

Tattoo, n.f. [perhaps from tapetez tons, Fr. to ftrike.] The 
beat of drum by which foidiers are warned to their quarters. 

All thofe whofe hearts are loofe and low, 

Start if they hear but the tatto. Prior. 

Ta'vern n. f {taroerr.e, Fr. taberna, Latin.] A houfe where 
wine is fold, and drinkers are entertained. 

Enquire at London, ’mong the taverns there ; 

For there they fay he daily doth frequent, 

With unreflrained loofe companions. Shakefp. Rich. II. 
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TAW 

You Hull be called to no more payments; fear no more 
tavern bills, which are often the fadnefs of parting, as the 
procuring of mirth. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

To reform the vices of this town, all taverns and alehoufes 
fliould be obliged to difmifs their company by twelve at night, 
and no woman fuffered to enter any tavern or alfehoufe. ~Sw. 

Ta'vERNE'S.. T n. f. [from tavern man or keep ; taberna- 

TA'VERNKEHPER. C rius, Latin; tavemier , French.] One 

Ta'vernman. j who keeps a tavern. 

After local names, the moll in number have been derived 
from occupations ; as tailor, archer, taverner. Camden. 

Taught, preterite and part, paflive of teach. 

All thy children {hall be taught of the Lord. Ifa. liv. 13. 

How haft thou [atisfy’d me, taught to live. Milton. 

To Taunt. v.a. [ tanfer , Fr. Skinner. Tanden , Dutch, to 
(hew teeth. Minjhew .] 

1. To reproach; to infult; to revile; to ridicule; to treat 
with infolence and contumelies. 

When I had at my pleafure taunted her. 

She in mild terms begg’d my patience. Shakefpeare. 

The bitternefs and ftings of taunting jealoufy. 

Vexatious days, and jarring joylels nights. 

Have driv’n him forth, Rome's Jane Shore. 

2. To exprobrate ; to mention with upbraiding. 

Rail thou in Fulvia’s phrale, and taunt my faults 
With fuch full licence. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Taunt. n.f\ [from the verb.] Infult; lcoff; reproach; ridi¬ 
cule. 

With feoffs and fcorns, and contumelious taunts, 

In open market-place produc’d they me, 

To be a publick fpeftaclc. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

He would avoid fuch bitter taunts, 

As in the time of death he gave our father. Shakejpeare. 
Julian thought it more effectual to perfecute the Chriftians 
by taunts and ironies, than by tortures. Gov. of the Tongue. 

He by vile hands to common ufe debas’d. 

Shall fend them flowing round his drunken feaft. 

With facrilegious taunt, and impious jeft. Prior. 

Ta’unter. n.f. [from taunt.] One who taunts, reproaches, 
or infults. 

Ta'untjngly. adv. [from taunting.] With infult; fcofflngly; 
with contumely and exprobration. 

It tauntingly replied 

To th’ difeontented members, th’ mutinous parts. 

That envied his receipt. Shakefp. CorielanuS. 

The wanton goddefs view’d the warlike maid 
From head to foot, and tauntingly Ihe faid. Prior. 

Taurico'rnous. adj. [ taurus and cornu , Latin.] Having 
horns like a bull. 

Their deferiptions muft be relative, or the tauricornous 
picture of the one the fame with the other. Brown. 

Tautolo'gical. adj. [ tautologique , Fr. from tautology.] Re¬ 
peating the fame thing. 

Tauto'logist. n.f [from tautology.] One who repeats tc- 
dioufly. 

TAUTOLOGY, n.f. [roculoXoytx; tautologie , Fr. rxZro 
and Ao'y®-’-] Repetition of the fame words, or of the fame 
fenfe in different words. 

All fcicnce is not tautology ; the laft ages have {hewn us, 
what antiquity never faw, in a dream. Glanville’s Seepf. 

Saint Andre’s feet ne’er kept more equal time. 

Not ev’n the feet of thy own Plyche’s rhime ; 

Though they in numbers as in fenfe excel. 

So juft, fo like, tautology, they fell. Dryden. 

Every paper addreffed to our beautiful incendiaries, hath 
been filled with different confiderations, that enemies may 
not accufe me of tautology. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

To Taw. v.a. [touwen, Dutch; rajnan, Saxon.] To drefs 
white leather commonly called alum leather, in contradiftinc- 
tion from tan leather, that which is dreffed with bark. 

Taw. n.f. A marble to play with. 

Trembling I’ve feen thee 
Mix with children as they play’d at taiv. 

Nor fear the marbles as they bounding flew, 

Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you. Swift. 

Ta'wdriness. n.f. [from tawdry.] Tinfel finery; finery too 
oftentatious. 

A clumfy beau makes his ungracefulnefs appear the more 
ungraceful by his taivdrinefs of drefs. Clarijfa. 

Ta'wdry. adj. [from Stawdrey, Saint Awdrpy, or Saint Ethel- 
dred, as the things bought at Saint Etheldred’s fair. Hen- 
Jhaw, Skinner.] IVIeanly'lhewy; fplendid without coft; fine 
without grace ; fticwy without elegance. It is ufed both of 
things and of perfons wearing them. 

Bind your fillets faft. 

And gild in your wafte, 

For more finenefs, with a tawdrie lace. Spenfer's Pafl. 
He has a kind of coxcomb upon lus crown, and a tew 
tawdry feathers. L'Ejlrange. 

Old Romulus and father Mars look down, 

Your herdlinan primitive, your homely clown. 

Is turn'd a beau in a loofe tawdry gown. Dryden's Juv. 


TEA 

He rails from morning to night at effcnccd fops and t 
courtiers. " “ Addifon's Sped ! N ‘ 



| This child of fancy that armado hight, 

For interim to our ftudies fhall relate. 

In high born words, the worth of many a knight 
From tawny Spain, loft in the world’s debate. Shakeh 
Eurus his body muft be drawn the colour of the ' , U ' 
Moor, upon his head a red fun. Pacha? 

The tawny lion pawing to get free. Milt'" 

Whilft they make the river Senaga to bound the Moor' 
fo that on the fouth fide they are black, on the other onl’ 
tawny, they feem not to derive it from the fun. p r . 

Where’s the worth that fets tills people up 
Above your own Numidia’s tawny foils ? Addifon's Cat- 
Tax. n.f [ tefg, Wclfli; taxe, French; taxe, Dutch.] 

1. An import; a tribute import'd; anexcife: a tallage. 

He fays Horace, being the fon of a tax gatherer°or collec¬ 
tor, fmells everywhere of the meannefs of his birth. Dryden 

W ith wars and taxes others wafte their own. 

And houfes burn, and houlhold gods deface, 

To driuk in bowls which glittering gems enchafc. Dryden. 
The tax upon tillage was two {hillings in the pound in ara¬ 
ble land, and four in plantations: this tax was often levied 
in kind upon corn, and called dccumx- or tithes. Arbutbnot 

2. [Taxo, Lat. ] Charge; ccnfure. 

He could not without grief of heart, and without fome tax 
upon himfelf and his minirters for the not executing the laws 
look upon the bold licence of fome pamphlets. Clarendon. 
To Tax. v. a. [taxer, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To load with imports. 

Jehoiakim gave the filver and gold to Pharaoh, but he taxed 
the land to give the money. 2 Kings xxiii. 35. 

2. [Taxo, Lat.] To charge; tocenfurc; to accufe. It has of 
or with before the fault imputed, and is ufed both of perfons 
and things. 

How many hath he killed ? I promifed to eat all of his 

killing.-Niece, you tax fignior Benedick too much; but 

he’ll be meet with you. Sbakefpcare. 

I am not juftly to be taxed with any preemption for med¬ 
dling with matters wherein I have no dealing. Raleigh. 

Tax not divine difpofal, vvifeft men 
Have err’d, and by bad women been deceiv’d. Milton. 
They cannot tax others omiflions towards them without a 
tacit reproach of their own. Decay of Piety. 

He taxed not Homer nor Virgil for intcrefting their gods 
in the wars of Troy and Italy ; neither would he have taxed 
Milton for his choice of a fupcrnatural argument. Dryden. 

Mens virtues I have commended as freely as I have taxed 
their crimes. Dryden. 

He call’d him back aloud, and tax'd his fear; 

And fure enough he heard, but durft not hear. Dryden. 

Like fome rich and mighty murderer. 

Too great for prifon which he breaks with gold, 

Who frelher for new mifehief does appear, 

And dares the world to tax him with the old. Dryden. 
If this be chance, it is extraordinary ; and I dare not call 
it more, for fear of being taxed with fuperftition. Dryden. 

If he taxes both of long delay. 

My guilt is lefs, who fooner came away. Dryden. 

This falutation cannot be taxed with flattery, fince it was 
directed to a prince, of whom it had been happy for Rome if 
he had never been born, or if he had never died. Addifon. 
Ta'xable. adj. [from tax.] That may be taxed. 
Taxa'tion. n.J. [taxation, Fr. taxatio, Lat. from tax.] 
j. The aft of loading with taxes; import; tax. 

The fubjefts could tafte no fweeter fruits of having a king 
than grievous taxations to fome vain purposes ; laws m3dc ra¬ 
ther to find faults than to prevent faults. Sidney, b. n. 

I bring no overture of war, no taxation of homage; iny 
words arc as full of peace as matter. Shakefp. Twelfth Night- 

He daily fuch taxations did exaft, . , 

As were againft the order of the ftate. Dante. 

Various news I heard. 

Of old mifmanagements, taxations new ; 

All neither wholly falfe, nor wholly true. • 

2. Accufation; fcandal. , 

My father’s love is enough to honour; fpeak no ' T \ or [ ‘ 
him, you’ll be whipt for taxation one ot thclc days, oba cjp- 
Ta'xhr. n.f. [from tow.] He who taxes. . . .. 

Thefc rumours begot fcandal againft the king, t /*. xin “yjj 
for a great taxer of his people. Bacon s Henry 

Tea. n.f. [a word, I fuppofc, Chinefc; the, Fr.] * 111 

jlant, of which the infufion has lately been much run 
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The mufes friend, tea y does our fancy aid, 
Reprefs thofe vapours which the head invade. 
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TEA 


Addifon* 
Addtfon . 


One has * <Mgn of k “P 1 ".? >n . °P™ 

, have filled » «° pot. “IXf HLr 

He fwept down a dozen tea dilhcs. P 

Nor wi 1 you encourage the common tea table talk. Sped?. 
r ec n leaves of ft* contain a narcotick juice wh.ch exudes 
, n in cT ■ this is performed with great care before it is cx- 
by roaitm- • Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

P ° CU Here fiving tea pot ftands; one arm held out, 

One bent; the handle this, and that the fpout. Pope. 
The miftrefs of the tea Ihop may give half an ounce. Sw> 
The fear of being thought pedants hath taken many young 
j- off from their feverer ftudies,which they have exchang- 
for Plays, in order to qualify them for tea tables. Swift. 

Cd When Voh fweep, never ftay to pick up tea fpoons. Swift. 
ToITach .v.a. preter. and part. paff. taught, fomet.mes 
teaehed, which is now obfolete. [txcan, Sax.] 

» To inftruft ; to inform. . 

The I ord will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in 

.. v If a - »• 3- 

his paths. n J 

Teach us by what means to fhun 

Th’ inclement feafons. Milton* 

To deliver any doftrine or art, or words to be learned. 

Mofcs wrote this fong, and taught it. Deut. xxxi. 22. 

In vain they worftiip me, teaching for doclrines the com¬ 
mandments of men. 9 ‘ 

They teach all nations what of him they learn d. Milton. 
To {how ; to exhibit fo as to imprefs upon the mind. 

3 * He is a good divine that follows his own inftrucfions ; I 
can caficr teach twenty what were good to be done, than to 
be one of the twenty to follow my own teaching. Shakefp. 

If fome men teach wicked things, it muft be that others 
fhould praftife them. South's Sermons. 

4. To tell; to give intelligence. 

Hufwives arc teaehed, inftead of a clocxe. 

How winter night paffeth by crow ing of cocke. Tuffer . 

To Teach, v. n. To perform the office of an inftruftor. 

I have labour’d, 

And with no little ftudy, that my teaching. 

And the ftrong courlc of my authority. 

Might go one way. Sbakefpcare. 

I am too fudden bold 

To teach ; a teacher ill befeemeth me. Shakefpeare. 

The heads judge for reward, the priefts teach for hire, and 
the prophets divine for money. Mic. iii. 11. 

Te'achable. adj. [from teach.] Docile; fufeeptive of inftruc- 
tion. 

We ought to bring our minds free, unbiafTed, and teach¬ 
able to learn our religion from the word of God. Watts. 
Teachableness. n.f. [from teachable.] Docility; willing- 
nefs to learn; capacity to learn. 

Te'acher. n.f. [from teach.] 

1. One who teaches; an inftruftor; preceptor. 

Nature is no fufficient teacher what we lhould do that may 
attain unto life everlafting. Hooker, b. ii. 

I went into the temple, there to hear 
The teachers of our law, and to propoie 
What might improve my knowledge or their own. Milton. 
Thefe were notions born with us 3 luch as we were taught. 
without the help of a teacher. South's Sermons. 

Imperious with a teacher's air, 

Boaftful he claims a right to wifdom’s chair. Blackmore . 

2. One who without regular ordination affumes the miniftry. 

Diffenting teachers are under no incapacity of accepting 
civil and military employments. Swift. 

3 . A preacher; one who is to deliver doftrine to the people. 

For the choice of a governor more fufficient, the teachers 
in all the churches afl'embled themfelves. Raleigh . 

Wolves {hall fucceed for teaches. Milton. 

He may teach his diocefe who ceafes to be able to preach 
to it; for he may do it by appointing teachers, and by a 
vigilant exafting from them the inftruftion of their flocks. 

South. 

Tead or tede. n.f. [taeda, Lat.] A torch; a flambeau. Not 
in ufe. 

A buftiv tead a groom did light, 

And facred lamp in fecret chamber hide. Fairy pjhcecn. 
Hymen is awake. 

And long fince ready from his mafic to move. 

With his bright tead that flames with many a flake. 

Spenfer’s Epitbalamium. 

Teague, n.f. A name of contempt ufed for an Irifhman. 
Teal. n.f. [teelingh, Dutch.] A wild fowl. 

Some ferve for food to us, and fome but to feed themfelves; 
amongft the firft fort we reckon the dip-chick, coots, teal, 
■wigeon. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Team. n.f. [ temo , the team of a carriage, Latin; fyme, 
Saxon, a yoke.] 

*■ A number of horfes or oxen drawing at once the fame car¬ 
riage. 

Thee a ploughman all unweeting found. 

As he his toilfome team that way did guide. 

And brought thee up in ploughman’s ftate to bido. F. £>u. 


TEA 

We fairies that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team. 

From ’the prefence of the fun, 

Following daikncfs like a dream, 

Now are frolick. Shakefp. AeFidfummcr Night s D> earn. 
Making fuch difference betwixt wake and fleep, 

As is the diff’rcnce betwixt day and night, 

The hour before the heav’nly harnefs’d team 

Begins his golden progrefs in the Eaft. Shakefp • Henry IV. 

I am in love ; but a team of horfe fhall not pluck that from 
me, nor who ’tis I love. Shakefpeare. 

After the declining fun 

Had chang’d the {hadows, and their talk was done, 

Home with their weary team they took their way. Rofcom. 

He heav’d with more than human force to move 
A weighty ftone, the labour of a team. Dryden. 

In ftiff clays they may plow one acre of wheat with a 
team of horfe. Mortimer's Hufb. 

2 . Any number pafling in a line. 

Like a long team of fnowv fw’ans on high, 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid fky. Dryden. 
Tear. n.f. [ea in this word is pronounced ee ; reap, Saxon; 
taare, Danifli.] 

j. The water which violent paflion forces from the eyes. 

She comes; and I’ll prepare 

My tear ftain’d eyes to fee her miferies. Shakefpeare . 

The pretty vaulting fea refus’d to drown me. 

Knowing, that thou would’ft have me drown’d on Ihore 
With tears as fait as fea, through thy unkindnefs. Shak. 

Cromwell, I did not think to ftied a tear 
In all my miferies ; but thou haft forc’d me. 

Lets dry our eyes. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

Tears are the effefts of comprefiion of the moifture of the 
brain upon dilation of the fpirits. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

She lilcntly a gentle tear let fall. Milton . 

2. Any moifture trickling in drops. 

Let Araby extol her happy coaft, 

Her fragrant flow’rs, her trees with precious tears , 

Her fccond harvefts. Dryden, 

Tear, n.f [from the verb.] A rent; a fiffure. 

To Tear. pret. tore, anciently tare, part. paff. torn ; [trepan, 
Saxon; tara, Swedilh.] 

i; To pull in pieces; to lacerate; to rend ; to feparate by vio¬ 
lent pulling. 

Come feeling night, 

And with thy bloody and inviiible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The one went out from me ; and I faid, Surely he is torn 
in pieces, and I faw him not fince. Gen. xliv. 28. 

John tore off lord Strutt’s i'ervants cloaths: now and then 
they came home naked. Arbuthnot'f Hijl. of John Bull. 

Ambaffadors fent to Carthage were like to be torn to pieces 
by the populace. Arbuthnot . 

2 . To laniate; to wound with any {harp point drawn along. 

Old with duft deform’d their hoary hair. 

The women beat their breafts, their cheeks they tare. Shak. 
Neither {hall men tear themfelves for them in mourning to 
comfort them for the dead. Jer. xvi. 7. 

3. To break by violence. 

In the midft a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

As ftorms the Ikies; and torrents tear the ground, 

Thus rag’d the prince, and fcatter’d death around. Dryden. 

Blulh rather, that you are a (lave to paifion. 

Which, like a whirlwind, tears up all your virtues, 

And gives you not the leifurc to confider. A. Philips. 

4. To divide violently ; to {hatter. 

Is it not as much realon to fay, that God deftroys fatherly 
authority, when he fuffers one in poffdfion of it to have his 
government torn in pieces, and {hared by his fubjefts. Locke. 

5. To pull with violence ; to drive violently. 

He roar’d, he beat his breaft, he tort his hair. Dryden . 

From harden’d oak, or from a rock’s cold womb. 

At leaft thou art from fome fierce tygrefs come; 

Or on rough feas from their foundation torn. 

Got by the winds, and in a tempeft born. Dryden. 

6. To take away by fudden violence. 

Solyman 

Rhodes and Buda from the Chriftians tore. Waller. 

The hand of fate 

Has torn thee from me, and I muft forget thee. Acldifon. 
To Tear. v.n. [Keren, Dutch.] To fume; to rave; to rant 
turbulently. 

All men tranfported into outrages for fmall trivial matters, 
fall under the inuendo of this bull, that ran tearing mad for 
the pinching of a rnoufe. L'Eflrange's Fables. 

Tv arer, n.f [from to tear.] He who rends or tears. 

T t ARfalling. adj. [tear and fall.] Tender; fhedding tears. 

I am in 

So far in blood, that fin will pluck on fin. 

Tearfalling pity dwells not in this eye. Shakefpeare. 

^ Te'arful. 
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TED 


I l/ARFUL. ndj. [tiar and full.] Weeping: full of tears. 

Is’t meet that he 

Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad. 

With tearful eyes add water to the fea ? Sbakefpeare. 

This clears the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 

And drie, the tearful fluices of defpair : 

Charm’d with that virtuous draught th’ exalted mind 
All fenl'e of woe delivers to the wind. Pope's Odyjfey. 

On Celadon her eye 

Fell tearful , wetting her diforder’d cheek. Thomfon. 

To TEASE, v. a. [taej-an, Saxon.] 

1. To comb or unravel wool or flax. 

2. To Jcratch cloth in order to level the nap. 

3. To torment with importunity; to vex with affiduous imper¬ 
tinence. 

Not by the force of carnal reafon, 

But indefatigable teafmg. Butler. 

My friends always teafe me about him, becaufe he has no 
eflate. Spectator, N°. 475. 

After having been prefent in publick debates, he was teafed 
by his mother to inform her of what had puffed. Addfon. 

We fyftem-makers can fuftain 
The thefis, which you grant was plain ; 

And with remarks and comments teafe ye. 

In cafe the thing before was eafy. Prior. 

Te'asel. n.f [rsej- 1 , Saxon; dipfacus, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of the teafel hath no proper calyx, but leaves 
reprefenting the perianthium enconipafling the bottom of the 
head : the little flowers which are produced fingly from be¬ 
tween the feales, are collected into an head fomewhat like a 
bee-hive ; thefe are fucceeded by longifh four-cornered feeds: 
the fpecies are three : one is called carduus fullonum, and is 
of Angular ufe in raffing the knap upon woollen cloth. Miller . 

Te'aser. n.f. [from teafe.] Any thing that torments by in- 
ceffant importunity. 

A fly buzzing at his ear, makes him deaf to the beft ad¬ 
vice. If you would have him come to himfelf, you muff 
take off his little teafer, which holds his reafon at bay. Collier. 

Teat. n.f. [teth , Wclfh ; tir, Saxon; tette, Dutch; teton, 
French.] The dug of a bcaft; anciently the pap of a wo¬ 
man. 

Even at thy teat thou hadft thy tyranny. Sbakefpeare. 
Snows caufe a fruitful year, watering the earth better than 
rain ; for the earth fucks it as out of the teat. Bacon. 

When we perceive that bats have teats, we infer, that they 
fucklc their younglings with milk. Brown's Vulgar Etrours. 

It more pleas’d my fenfc 
Than fmcll of fweeteft fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe or goat dropping with milk at even. Milton. 
Infants fleep, and are feldom awake but when hunger calls 
for the teat. Locke. 

The goat, how bright amidft her fellow ftars, 

Kind Amalthea, reach’d her teat diftent 

With milk, thy early food. Prior. 

Te'chily. adv. [from techy.] Pecvifhly ; fretfully; frowardly. 

Te'chiness. n.f. [from techy.] Peevifhnefs; fretfulnefs. 

Technical, adj. [te^vixo? ; technique , Fr..] Belonging to 
arts; not in common or popular ufe. 

In technical words, or terms of art, they refrain not from 
calling the fame fubftance fometimes the lulphur, and fome- 
times the mercury of a body. Locke. 

TE'CHY. adj. Pecvifli; fretful; irritable; eafily made an¬ 
gry ; froward. 

I cannot come to Creflid but by Pandar, 

And he is as techy to be woo’d to wooc. 

As flic is ftubbom-chafte againft all fute. Sbakefpeare. 
When it did tafte the wormwood on the nipple, and felt 
it bitter, pretty fool, to fee it techy, and fall out with the 
dug. Sbakefpeare's Romeo and "Juliet. 

Tecto'nick. adj. [rtxlouixo't.] Pertaining to building. Bailey . 

To Ted. v. a. [rcaban, Saxon, to prepare.] To lay grafs 
newly mown in rows. 

The fmell of grain, or tedded grafs or kine. 

Or dairy, each rural fight, .each rural found. Milton. 
Hay-makers following the mowers, and calling it abroad, 
they call tedding. ~ Mortimer's Hujb. 

Prudent his fall’n heaps 
Collating, cherifh’d with the tepid wreaths 
Of tedded grafs, and the fun’s mellowing beams, 

Rivall’d with artful heats. Philips. 

Te'ddeb. or tether, n.f. [t udder, Dut. tindt, a rope, Iflandick.] 

1. A rope with which a horfc is tied in the field that he may 
not pafture too wide. Teigher , Erfc. 

2. Any thing by which one is reftrained. 

We lived joyfully, going abroad within our tedder. Bacon. 
We lhall have them againft the wall; we know the length 
of their tedder, they cannot run far from us. Child. 

TE DEUM. n.f. An hymn of the church, fo called from 
the two firft words of the Latin. 

The choir. 

With all the choiceft mufick of the kingdom. 

Together fung te deum. Shakejp. Henry VIII. 

Te deum was lung at Saint Paul’s after the vidtory. Bacon. 


TEE 

Te’dious. adj. [tedieux, Fr. tadium, Latin.1 

1. Wearifome by continuance; troublefome; irkfome 

I hat I be not further tedious unto thee, hear e , 
clemency a few words. °f t: 'r 

^ The one interne, the other frill remifs, " * XXlVl f 
Cannot well fuit with cither, but foon prove 
Tedious alike. 

Pity only on frefli objects frays, 

But with the tedious fight of woes decays. n 

2 . Wearifome by prolixity. ■ L ' , yden. 

They unto whom we fhall feem tedious are in nowY • 
jured by us, becaufe it is in their own hands to fnare 6 !}" 
labour which they are not willing to endure , 

3. Slow. ° a00ktr ' j; >• 

Chief m artery to difleet 
With long and tedious havock fabled knights 
Te'diously. adv. [from tedious.] In fuch°a manner *? 

weary. 10 

Te'diousness. n.f. [from tedious."] 

1. Wearifomenefs by continuance. 

2 . Wearifomenefs by prolixity. 

In vain we labour to perfuade them, that any thing can 
take away the tedioufnefs of prayer, except it be brought to 
the fame meafure and form which themfclves aflien fiLi 

3. Prolixity; length. 5 * n ‘ 

Since brevity’s the foul of wit. 

And tedioufnefs the limbs and outward flourifhes 
I will be brief Shakefp. Hamlet. 

4. Uneahnels ; tirefomenefs ; quality of wearying 

In thofe very a£lions whereby we are efpecuilly perfefted 
in this life we are not able to perfift; forced we are with very 
wearinefs, and that often, to interrupt them ; which tedioul 
nefs cannot fall into thofe operations that are in the ftate of 
blifs when our union with God is compleat. Hooker, b. i. 
More than kiffes, letters mingle fouls. 

For thus friends abfent fpcak : this eafe controuls 
The tedioufnefs of my life, Donne. 

She diftaftes them all within a while; 

And in the fweeteft finds a tedioufnefs. Davies. 

To Teem. v. n. [ream, Saxon, offspring.] 

1. To bring young. 

If flie muft teem. 

Create her child of fpleen, that it may live, 

And be a thwart difnatur’d torment to her. Sbakefpeare. 

2. To be pregnant; to engender young. 

Have we more fons ? or are we like to have ? 

Is not my teeming date drunk up with time, 

And wilt thou pluck my fair fon from mine age ! Shakefp. 

When the riling Spring adorns the mead, 

Teeming buds and cheerful greens appear. Dryden. 

There are fundamental truths the balls upon which a great 
many others reft: thefe are teeming truths, rich in ftore, with 
which they furnifh the mind, and, like the lights of heaven, 
give light and evidence to other things. Locke. 

3. To be full; to be charged as a breeding animal. 

We live in a nation where there is fcarce a iingle head that 
does not teem with politicks. Addijon. 

To Teem. v. a. 

1. To bring forth ; to produce. 

What’s the neweft grief? 

Each minute teems a new one. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Common mother, thou 

Whofe womb unmeafurable, and infinite breaft. 

Teems and feeds all. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

The earth obey’d ; and ftrait 
Op’ning her fertile womb, teem'd at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. V1U 

The deluge wrought fuch a change, that the earth did not 
then teem forth its increafe, as formerly, of its own accord, 
but required culture. Woodwards Bat. HijL 

2. To pour A low word, imagined by Skinner to come from 
tommen, Danifh, to drenu out ; to pour. 1 he Scots retain it. 
as, teem that water out ; hence Swift took this word. 

Teem out the remainder of the ale into the tankard, an 
fill the glafs with fmall beer. Swift’s Directions to the bat a. 
Te'emful. adj. [ecampul, Saxon.j 

2. Pregnant; prolifick. . .. r 

2. Brimful. 

Te'emer. n.f. [from teem.] One that brings young. 
Te'emless. adj. [from tecm.\ L T nfruitfuI; not prolific. 

Such wars, fuch walle, fuch fiery tracks of deart 1, :. n 
Their zeal has left, and fuch a teern/efs earth. r "> ‘ _ 

Teen. n.f. [tinan, Saxon, to kindle ; teiun, Ilemilh, to' > 
teonan, Saxon, injuries.] Sorrow ; grief. 

Arrived there 

That barehead knight, for dread and doleful teen 
Would fain have fled, ne durft approachen near. /• . 
Fry not in heartlefs grief and doleful teen. r J 

My heart bleeds CL, L eft>. 

To think o' th* teene that I have turn’d you to. ' 1 

Eighty odd years of l’orrow have I feen, phok. 

And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week oi teen- ** ^ 
6 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lane 
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T<. t«k. «• «• t™” 

recte '“ i b)ti,e 

termination teen -, as, thirteen, fourteen. 

Our author would excufe thele youthful feenes; 

Begotten at his entrance, in his teens ; 

Some childifli fancies may approve the toy. 

Some like the nn.fe the more for being a boy. Crams tile. 

TEE Whoc e an P ojl°the a doors of his face ? his teeth are terrible 

d about. J ob xlu r 4 " 

'J'o Tef.th. v. n. [from the noun.] To breed teeth ; to be at 

the time of dentition. 

When the fymptoms of teething appear, the gums ought 
to be relaxed by lbftening ointment. Arbuthnot on Diet . 

TE'GUMENT. n.f. [ tegumentum, Latin.] Covei ; the outward 
part. This word is feldom ufed but in anatomy or phyficks. 

1 Clip and trim thofe tender firings in the fafhion of beard, 
or other hairy teguments. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

Proceed by fechon, dividing the fkin, and feparating the 
teguments. Wifcman's Surgery. 

Tn the nutmeg another tegument is the mace between the 
„ rc en pericarpium and the hard fhell. Ray on the Creation. 

To Teh-he. v. n. [a cant word made from the found.] To 
lautfti with a loud and more infoient kind of cachinnation; 
to titter. 

They laugh’d and teh-he'd with derffion. 

To fee them take your depofition. Hudibras, p. iff 

Teil tree. n.f. [tilia, Latin.] The fame with linden or lime 
tree : which fee. 

A teiltree and an oak have their fubftance In them when 
they call their leaves. Ifa. vi. 13. 

Teint. nf. [tcinte, French.] Colour; touch of the pencil. 
Glazed colours have a vivacity which can never be imita¬ 
ted by the mod brilliant colours, becaufe the different feints 
are Amply laid on, each in its place, one after another. Dryd. 
Te'lary. adj. [tela, a web, Lat.] Spinning webs. 

The pictures of tclary fpiders, and their pofition in the 
web, is commonly made lateral, and regarding the horizon ; 
although we fhall commonly find it downward, and their 
heads refpcfl’mg tire center. Brown’s Vulgar Err. b. v. 

TE'LESCOPE. n.f. [telefcope , Fr. rixtgy and o-xortw.] A 
long glafs by which diftant objects are viewed. 

The telcjcopc difeovers to us diftant wonders in the hea¬ 
vens, and fhews the milky way, and the bright cloudy fpots, 
in a very dark fky, to be a collection of little ftars. Watts. 
Telesco'pical. adj. [from telefcope.] Belonging to a telc- 
fcope ; feeing at a diftance. 

To Tell. v. a. preterite and part. paff. told, [tellan, Saxon; 
taelen, tellen, Dutch ; talen, Danifh.J 

1. To utter; to exprefs; to fpcak. 

I will not cat till I have told mine errand. Gen. xxiv. 33. 

Thy meffage which might clfe in telling wound. 

And in performing end us. Milton. 

2. To relate ; to rchearfe; to fpeak. 

I will declare what wife men have told from their fathers, 
and have not hid. Job xv. 18. 

When Gideon heard the telling of the dream, and the in¬ 
terpretation, he worfhipped. Judg.v ii. 13. 

He longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation. Milton. 

You muff know; but break, O break my heart. 

Before I tell my fatal flory out, 

Th’ ufurper of my throne is my wife ! Dryden. 

The reft are vanifh’d, none repafs’d the gate. 

And not a man appears to tell their fate. Pope's Odyffcy. 

3. To teach ; to inform. 

He gently afk’d where all the people be. 

Which in that flately building wont to dwell. 

Who anfwer’d him full foft, "he could not tell. Fa. She. 

I told him of myfelf; which was as much 
As to have afk’d him pardon. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Tell me now, what lady is the fame. 

To whom you fwore a fccret pilgrimage. 

That you to day promis'd to tell me of. Sbakefpeare. 

The fourth part of a fhckel of filver will I give to the man 
of God to tell us our way. ’ | S am- j x g 

Saint Paul telleth us, wc muft needs be fubjcCt not only 
for fear, but alfo for confidence fake. Bi/hop Sanderfon. 

Tell me how may I know him, how adore. Milton 
4' t o dilcover ; to betray. 

They will tell it to the inhabitants. Hum. xiv. 14. 

5. To count; to number. " ^ 

Here lies the learned Savile’s heir, 

So early wife, and lafling fair ; 

'1 hat none, except her years they told. 

Thought her a child, of thought her old. Waller. 

Numerous fails the fearful only tell ; 

Courage from hearts, and not from numbers grows. Dryd. 
A child can tell twenty before he has any idea of infinite. 

She doubts if two and two make four. 

Though flic has told them ten times o’er. Prior. 


T E M 

6. To make excufes. A low word. 

Tufli, never tell me, I take it much unkindly, 

That thou, Iago, who haft had my purfe. 

As if the firings were thine, fhould’ft know of this. Shak. 
To Tell. v. n. 

i. To o-ive an account ; to make report. 

1 will compafs thine altar, O Lord, that I may pubhfh 
with the voice of thankfgiving, and tell of all thy wondrous 
works. Pfal. xxvi. 7. 

Ye that live and move, fair creatures tell. 

Tell, if ye faw, how came I thus, how here ? Milton. 

2i To Tell on. To inform of. A doubtful phrafe. 

David faved neither man nor woman alive, to bring tid¬ 
ings to Gath, faying, left they fhould tell on us, faying, fo 
did David. 1 Sam. xxvii. ;i. 

Te'lltalf.. n.f. [tell and tale.] One who gives malicious in¬ 
formation ; one who carries officious intelligence. 

You fpeak to Cafca, and to fuch a man 
That is no flearing telltale. Shakefp. Julius Cmfar. 

What fhall thefe papers lie like telltales here ? Shakefp . 
Let not the heav’ns hear thefe telltale women 
Rail on the Lord’s anointed. Sbakefpeare . 

’Tis done ; report difplays her telltale wings. 

And to each ear the news and tidings brings. Fairfax. 
And to the telltale fun defery 

Our conceal’d folemnity. Milton. 

Eurydice and he are prifoners here. 

But will not long be fo: this telltale ghoft 

Perhaps will clear them both. Dryden and Lee. 

A telltale out of fchocil 

Is of all wits the greateil fool. Swift. 

Te'ller. n.f. [from tell.] 

1. One who tells or relates. 

2. One who numbers; a numberer. 

3. A teller is an officer of the exchequer, of which there are 

four in number: their bufinefs is to receive all monies due to 
the king, and give the clerk of the pell a bill to charge him 
therewith: they alfo pay all perfons any money payable to 
them by the king, by warrant from the auditor of the re¬ 
ceipt : they alfo make books of receipts and payments, which 
they deliver the lord treafurer. Cowcl. 

Temera'rious. adj. [ temeraire , Fr. temcrarius, Lat.] 

1. Rafh; heady. 

Refolution without forefight Is but a temerarious folly; and 
the confequences of things are the firft point to be taken into 
confideration. L’EJirange. 

2. Carelefs; heedlefs. 

Should he find upon ohe fingle fheet of parchment, an 
oration written full of profound lenfe, adorned with elegant 
phrafe, the wit of mafr could not perfuade him that this was 
done by the temerarious dafhes of an unguided pen. Ray. 
Teme'rity. n.f. [temeritas , Latin.] Raflmefs; unreafonable 
contempt of danger. 

The figures are bold even to temerity. Cowly. 

To Te'mper. v. a. [tempera, Lat. temperer, Fr.] 

1. To mix fo as that one part qualifies the other. 

I fhall temper fo 

Jufticc with mercy, as may illuflrate mod 

Them fully fatisfy’d, and Thee appeafe. Milton . 

2. To compound ; to form by mixture. 

If you could find out but a man 
To bear a poifon, I would temper it; 

That Romeo fhould upon receipt thereof 

Soon fleep in quiet. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

3. To mingle. 

Prepare the fixth part of an ephah and the third part of an 
bin of oil, to temper with the fine flour. Ezek. xlvi. 14. 

The good old knight, with a mixture of the father and 
maftcr of the family, tempered the inquiries after his own af¬ 
fairs with kind queflions relating to thcmfelves. Addifon. 

4. To beat together to a proper confidence 

Th’ uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms. 

And temper clay with blood of Englifhmen. Sbakefpeare. 
The potter tempering loft earth, fafhioneth every vcffcl 
with much labour. • JVifd. xv. 7. 

5. To accommodate ; to modify. 

Thy fuftenance ferving to the appetite of the eater, tem¬ 
pered itfclf to every man’s liking. Ji'ifd. xvi. 21, 

Thefe foft fires with kindly heat 
Of various influence foment and warm, 

Temper or nourifh. Milton 

6. To foften ; to mollify; to affuage; to footh ; to calm. * 

Solon, in his laws to the Athenians, laboured to tem¬ 
per their warlike courages with fweet delights of learning and 
fciences : fo that as much as the one excelled in arms 0 the 
other exceeded in knowledge. Spenfer on Ireland. 

With this (he wonts to temper angry Jove, 

When all the gods he threats with thund’rina dart. Spenf 
Now will 1 to that old Andronicus, 

And temper him with all the art I have. Shakefpeare. 

Woman! Nature made thee 

To temper man : we had been brutes without you. Otwav 

7. To 
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7. To form metals to a proper degree of liardnefs. 

The fword 

Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was given him temper'd, fo, that neither keen 
Nor folid might refill that edge. Milton. 

In the tempering of fteel, by holding it but a minute or 
two longer or lcfler in the other competent heat, gives it very 
differing tempers as to brittlenefs or toughnefs. ~ Boyle. 

Repeated peals they hear. 

And, in a heav’n ferene, refulgent arms appear; 

Red’ning the fkies, and glitt’ring all around. 

The temper'd metals clafh, and yield a filvcr found. Dryd. 

8. To govern. A latinifm. 

With which the damned ghofts he governeth. 

And furies rules, and Tartare tempereth. Hubberefs Tale. 

Te'mper. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Due mixture of contrary qualities. 

Nothing better proveth the excellency of this foil and tem¬ 
per than the abundant growing of the palm trees. Raleigh. 

Health itfelf is but a kind of temper, gotten and preferred 
by a convenient mixture of contrarieties. Arbuthnot. 

2. Middle courfe; mean or medium. 

If the eflates of fome bifhops were exorbitant before the 
reformation, the prefent clergy’s wifhes reach no further than 
that fome reafonable temper had been ufed inflead of paring 
them fo quick. Swift's Mifcel. 

3. Conftitution of body. 

This body would be increafed daily, being fupplied from 
above and below, and having done growing, it would be¬ 
come more dry by degrees, and of a temper of greater confif- 
tency and firmnefs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

4. Difpofition of mind. 

Remember with what mild 
And gracious temper he both heard, and judg’d. 

Without wrath or reviling. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. x. 
This will keep their thoughts eafy and free, the only tem¬ 
per wherein the mind is capable of receiving new informa¬ 
tions. Locke on Education. 

5. Conftitutional frame of mind. 

The brain may devife laws for the blood, but a hot temper 
leaps o’er a cold decree. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Our hearts. 

Of brothers temper , do receive you in 

With all kind love. Shakefpeare's Julius Cafar. 

6. Calmnefs of mind ; moderation. 

Reftore yourfelves unto your tempers , fathers, 

And without perturbation hear me fpeak. Benj. Johnfon. 

Teach me, like thee, in various nature wife. 

To fall with dignity, with temper rife. Pope. 

7. State to which metals are reduced, particularly as to hard- 
nefs. 

Here draw I 

A fword, whofe temper I intend to (lain 

With the beft blood that I can meet withal. Shakefp. 

Ithuriel with his fpear 

Touch’d lightly ; for no falfhood can endure 
Touch of coeleftial temper , but returns 
Of force to its own likenefs: up he ftarts, 

Difcover’d, and furpriz’d. Milton's Par. Lojl, l. iv. 

Thefe needles Ihould have a due temper ; for if they are 
too foft, the force exerted to carry them through the flefh 
will bend them ; if they are too brittle they fnap. Sharp. 

Te'mperament. n.f [temperamentum, Lat. temperament, Fr.] 

1. Conftitution ; ftate with refpedt to the predominance of any 
quality. 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold in proportion to the 
prefent temperament of that part of our body to which they 
are applied. Locke. 

1. Medium j due mixture of oppofites. 

The common law has wafted and wrought out thofe dis¬ 
tempers, and reduced the kingdom to its juft ftate and tem¬ 
perament. Hale. 

Temperamental, adj. [from temperament .] Conftitutional. 
That temperamental dignotions, and conjecture of preva¬ 
lent humours, that may be collected from fpots in our nails, 
we concede. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Intellectual reprefentations are received with as unequal a 
fate upon a bare temperamental relifii or difguft. Glanvillc. 

Te'mperance. n.f. [temperantia, Lat.] 

1. Moderation; oppofed to gluttony and drunkennefs. 

Well obferve 

The rule of not too much ; by temperance taught 
In what thou cat’ft and drink’ft; feeking from thence 
Due nourifhment, no gluttonous delight. Milton. 

Temperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune without 
envy, gives indolence of body and tranquillity of mind ; 
the beft guardian of youth and fupport of old age. Temple. 

Make temperance thy companion; fo {hall health 
Sit on thy brow. Dodfley's Agriculture. 

2 . Patience; calmnefs; fedatenefs; moderation of palEon. 

His fenfelefs fpeech and doted ignorance. 

When as the noble prince had marked well ; 

He calm’d his wrath with goodly temperance. Fa. Qu. 
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What, are you chaf’d ? 

Afk God for temp'ranee, that’s th’ appliance onh- 
VV hich your difeafe requires. Shakefp ' 

Te'mperate. adj. [temperatus, L at.] ^ 

1. Not exceflive ; moderate in degree of any ouality 

Ufe a temperate heat, for they are ever temperate * 
digeft and mature ; wherein we mean temperate 3 c JT tbat 
the nature of the fubjeCl; for that may be temper ate ??- t0 
and liquors which will not work at all'upon metal* n, Ults 

Hisfleep / 

Was airy, light, from pure digeftion bred, 

And temp’rate vapours bland. Xe-i "' 

2. Moderate in meat and drink. Miltoii. 

I advifed him to be temperate in eating and drinkW sir- 

3. Free from ardent paflion. * 7 ®** 

So hot a (peed with fuch advice dispos'd ; 

Such temp’rate order in 1b fierce a courfe 
Doth want example. f 

She’s not froward, but modeft as the dove ; aU " urt ‘\ 
She is not hot, but temperate as the morn. ’ Shake ft 
From temperate ina&ivity we are unready to put hi execu 
don the luggeflions of realbn. Brown's Vulgar Erroun 
Temperately, aclv. [from temperate.] 

1. Moderately ; not exceffivcly. 

By winds that temperately blow, 

The bark fhould pafs fecure and (low. 

2. Calmly; without violence of palfion. 

Temp’rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redrefs. Shakefp , 

3. Without gluttony or luxuryi ™ 

God efteems it a part of his fervice if we eat or drink • 
fo it be temperately, and as may beft preferve health. Taylor 
Te'mperateness. n.f. [from temperate.] 3 

1. Freedom from excefies; mediocrity. 

2. Calmnefs ; coolncfs of mind. 

Langley’s mild temperatenefs. 

Did tend unto a calmer quietnefs. DanieTs Civil War. 
Te'mperature. n.f. [ temperatura, tempero, Latin; tempera¬ 
ture, French.] 

1. Conftitution of nature; degree of any qualities. 

It lieth in the fame climate, and is of no other temperature 
than Guinea. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

Birds that change countries at certain feafons, if they come 
earlier, fliew the temperature of weather. Bacon. 

Memory depends upon the confidence and the temperature 
of the brain. Watts. 

2. Mediocrity ; due balance of contrarieties. 

As the world’s fun doth effects beget 
Diff’rent, in divers places ev’ry day ; 

Here Autumn’s temperature, there Summer's heat, 

Here flow’ry Spring-tide, and there Winter gray. Davies. 
If, inftead of this variation of heat, we fuppofe an equa¬ 
lity, or conftant temperature of it before the deluge, the cafe 
would be much altered. IVoodzuard’s Nat. liijl- 

3. Moderation ; freedom from predominant pafiion. 

In that proud port which her lo goodly graceth, 

Moft goodly temperature you may defery. Spenfer. 

Te'mpered. adj. [from temper.] Difpofed with regard to the 
paffions. 

When was my lord fo much ungentlv tempered. 

To flop his ears againft admonifhmcnt l Sbakefpearr. 
TE'MPEST. n.f. [tempejle, Fr. tempejlas, Lat.] 

1. The utmoft violence of the wind ; the names by which the 
wind is called according to the gradual encrcafe of its force 
feems to be, a breeze; a gale ; a guft; a ftorm; a tempeft. 

I have feen tempejls, when the fcolding winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Some have been driven by tempcjl to the fouth. Allot. 

What at firft was call’d a guft, the fame 
Hath now a ftorm’s, anon a ttmpejl'% name. Donne. 

We, caught in a fiery tempcjl, fhall be hurl’d 
Each on his rock transfix’d. Milton. 

With clouds and ftorms> 

Around thee thrown, tempejl o’er tempcjl roll’d, 

7 'hou humbled nature with thy northern blaft. Taompm. 

2. Any tumult; commotion; perturbation. 

The tempejl in my mind 

Doth from my fenfes take all feeling elfc, , , 

Save what beats there. SBakejpeare's King Lmr. 

To Te’mpest. v. a. [from the noun.] To difturb as by * 
tempefl. 

Part huge of bulk. 

Wallowing unwc-ildy, enormous in their gait, 

Tempejl the ocean. 

Leviathan, in dreadful fport, 

Tempejl the loofen’d brine. ThomJo ■ 

Te'mpest-beaten. v.a. [tempejl and beat.) Shattered vt 
ftorms. 

In the calm harbour of her gentle breaft. 

My tempejl-beaten foul may fafely reft. Dryden ! " u f 
Te'mpest-tost. adj. [ tempejl and tojl.] Driven abou 
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ftorms. 
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Thoueh his bark cannot be loft, . , * 

Yet it fhall be tempejl-tojl. JhakeA Macbeth. 

Tempesti'vity. n.f. [tempejhvus, I-at] Seafonablenefs. 

T Since their difperllon the confutations of countr.es adm t 

JMtempeJiivity of harveft. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Tempestuous, adj. [ tempejlueux , Fr. from tempejl .] Stoirn) , 


Fairy Qu> 
Milton. 
Dryden. 


Tempejluous fortune hath fpent all her fpight, 

And thrilling forrow thrown his utmoft dart. 

Which of them rifing with the fun or falling 

Should prove tempejluous. . 

Her looks grow black as a tempejluous wind. 

Some raging thoughts are rowling in her mind. 

Pompcy, when difluaded from embarking becaufe the wea¬ 
ther was tempejluous, replied, My voyage is ncceliary, my 
life is not lb. Collier on the Value of Life 

Te'mplar. n.f. [from the Temple , an houfe near the 1 Tames, 
anciently belonging to the knights templars, originally from 
the temple of Jerufalem.] A ftudent in the law. 

Wits and templars ev’ry fentence raife, f 

And wonder with a fooliih face of praile. Pope s Epift. 

Te'mplE. n.f. [ temple, Fr. tern, him, Lat.] 

1. A place appropriated to acts of religion. 

The honour’d gods 

Thron of our large temples with the fhews of peace. Shah. 
Here we have no temple but the wood, no allembly but 
hornbeafts. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

Moft facrilegious murther hath broke ope 
The lord's anointed temple, and itole thence 
The life o’ th’ building. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

This gueft of Summer, ^ 

The temple haunting martlet. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

2. [ Tempora , Latin.] The upper part of the iides of the head 
where the pullb is felt. 

Her funny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shakefpeare. 

Wc may apply intercipients of maftich upon the temples ; 
frontals aifo may be applied. Wijeman’s Surgery. 

To procure ileep, he ules the fcratching of the temples and 
cars ; that even mollifies wild bealts. Arbuthnot. 

The weapon enter’d clofe above his ear. 

Cold through his temples glides the whizzing fpear. Pope. 

Te’mplet. n.f A piece of timber in a building. 

When you lay any timber on brick-work, as lintcols over 
window.-, os templets under girders, lay them in lorm. Mcxon. 

Temporal, adj. [ temporal , Fr. temporalis, low Latin.] 

1. Mealured by time ; not eternal. 

As there they fultain temporal life, fo here they would learn 
to make proviitqn for eternal. Hooker. 

2 . Secular; not ecclefiaftical. 

This feeptre (hews the force of temporal power. 

The attribute to awe and majefty. 

Wherein doth lit the dread of kings. Shakefpeare. 

All the temporal lands, which men devout 
By teftament have given to the church, 

Would they ftrip from us. Shakefp. Henry V. 

All temporal power hath been wrefted from the clergy, and 
much of their ecclciiaitick. Swift. 

3. Not fpiritual. 

Call not every temporal end a defiling of the intention, but 
only when it contradicts the ends of God, or when it is prin¬ 
cipally intended : for fometimes a temporal end is part of our 
duty; and lucli are all the actions of our calling. Taylor. 

Our petitions to God with regard to temporals , mult be 
that medium of convenience proportioned to the fcvcral con • 
ditiotis of life. Rogers's Strm. 

4. [Temporal, Fr.] Placed at the temples, or upper part of the 
head. 

Copious bleeding, by opening the temporal arteries, are the 
molt effectual remedies for a phrenfy. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Tempora'lity. . 11. J. [temporalite, Fr. from temporal .] Sc- 

Ie'mporals. ) cular pofleflions ; not ecclefiaftick rights. 
Such revenues, lands, and tenements, as bifhops have had 
annexed to their fees by the kings and others from time to 
time, as they arc oarons and lords of the parliament. Cowel. 

1 he refidue of thefe ordinary finances is calual, as the 
temporalities of vacant bifhopricks, the profits that grow by 
the tenures of lands. Bacon. 

Temporally, adv. [fro m temporal.] With refpeCt to this 
life. 

Sinners who are in fuch a temporally happy condition, owe 
it not to their fins, but wholly to their luck. South. 

Te'mporalty. n.f. [from temporal .] 

The laity; fecular people. 

The pope fucked out incftimable fums of money, to the 
intolerable grievance of clergy and temporally. Abbot. 

2. Secular pofleflions. 

The king yielded up the point, referving the ceremony of 
homage from the bifhops, in refpeft of the temporalities, to 
htmfelf. Ay life. 

J empora'neous. adj. [temperis, Lat.] Temporary. Dut. 

1 e mporariness. [Irom temporary.) The llatc of being tem¬ 
porary ; not perpetuity. 


TEM 

Temporary, adj. [tempus, Lat.] Lafting only for a limited 

Thefe temporary truces were foon made and loon broken ; 
he defired a ftraiter amity. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The republick threatened with danger, appointed a tem¬ 
porary dictator, who, when the danger was over, retired 
again into the community. Addijen. 

To Te'mporIZE. v. n. [ temporifer , Fr. tempus, Lat.] 

1. To delay; to procraftinate. 

If Cupid hath not fpent all his quiver in Venice, thou wilt 
quake for this Ihortly. 

._I look for an earthquake too then. 

_Well, you will temporize with the hours. Shakefpeare. 

The carl of Lincoln deceived of the country’s concourie, 
in which cafe he would have temporized, rcfolvcd to give the 
king battle. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. To comply with the times or occafions. 

They might their grievance inwardly complain, 

But outwardly they needs muft temporize. Daniel. 

3. To comply : this is improper. 

The datiphin is too wilful oppofitc, 

And will not temporize with my entreaties: 

He flatly fays, he’ll not lay down his arms. Shakefpeare. 
Temporizer, n.f. [ temporifeur, Fr. (tom temporize.] One 
that complies with times or occafions ; a trimmer. 

I pronounce thee a hovering tern orizer, that 
Canft with thine eyes at once fee good and evil. 

Inclining to them both. Shak.j . / Vinter's Tale. 

Temse bread. \ n.J. [temfen, Dutch; tamife , Fr. tame- 
Temsed BREAD. J fare, Italian, to fife; terns, Dutch ; ta- 
mis, French ; tamifo , Italian, a ficve.j Bread made of flower 
better fifted than common. 

To TempTv v.a. [tento, Lat. tenter , Fr.] 

1. 'I’o follicit to ill; to incite by prefcnLing fome plcafure or 
advantage to the mind ; to entice. 

’Tis not the king that fends you to the Tower: 

My lady Gray tempts him to this h'*rfh extremity. Shak. 

You ever gentle gods, take my breath from me ; 

Let not my worfer fpirit tempt me again 
To die before you pleafe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Come together, that Satan tempt you not. 1 Cor. vii. 5. 
He that hath not wholly fubdued himfvlf, is quickly tempt¬ 
ed and overcome in fmall things. Bijhop Taylor. 

Fix’d on the fruit Ihe ; gaz’d, which to behold 
Might tempt alone. Milton. 

The devil can but tempt and deceive; and if he cannot 
deftroy fo, his power is at an end. South. 

O wretched maid ! 

Whole roving fancy would refolve the fame 

With him, who next fhould tempt her eafy fame. Prior, 

2. To provoke. 

I’m much too vent’rous 

In tempting of your patience. Shakefp. Henry VIII, 

With-hold 

Your talons from the wretched and the bold ; 

Tempt not f^ie brave and needy to defpair: 

For, though your violence fhou’d leave ’em hare 

Of gold and filver, lwords and darts remain. Drvden. 

3. It is fometimes ufed without any notion of evil; to follicit; 
to draw. 

Still his ftrength conceal’d 

Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. Milton , 
The rowing crew, 

To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay. 

4. To try; to attempt. 

This from the vulgar branches muft be torn. 

And to fair Proferpine the prelent born. 

Ere leave be giv’n to tempt the nether Ikies. Drydm. 

Tempta'tion. n.f. [tentation, Fr. from tempi.) 

1. The a«il of tempting; lbilicitation to ill; enticement. 

All temptation to tranfgrefs repel. Milt. 

2. The ftate of being tempted. 

When by human weaknefs, and the arts of the tempter, 
you are led into temptations, prayer is the thread to brinrr 
you out of this labyrinth. Duppa. 

3. That which is offered to the mind as a motive to ill. 

Set a deep glafs of rhenifli wine on the contrary cafkct; 
for if the devil be within, and that temptation without, he 
will choofe it. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Dare to be great without a guilty crown ; 

View it, and lay the bright temptation down : 

’Tis bafe to feize on all. . Dryden's Aurengzele. 

Te'mptabl . adj. [from tempt.) Liable to temptation ; ob¬ 
noxious to bad influence. 

If the parliament were as temptable as any other aflembly, 
the managers muft fail for want of tools to work with. Swift. 
Tempter, n.f. [from tempt.] 3 

1. One who follicits to ill; an enticer. 

I hefe women are Ihrewd tempters with their tongues. 

Shakefpeare's Henry V I, 
h this her fault or mine ? 

The tempter or the tempted, who fins moft ? 

Not fhe; nor doth fhe tempt. Shak. Mtaffor Meafure. 

F Thofe 
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Thofe who are bent to do wickedly, will never want 
Umpttrs to urge them on. TtUofon. 

My work is done : 

„ ~ u he ! s ^ ^tempter to enfnare his heart. Dryden. 

2 . The infernal folhcitor to evil. ) 

The experience of our own frailties, and the watchfulnefs 
of the tempter, difcourage us. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
foretold what would come to pafs. 

When firft this tempter croft'd the gulf from hell. Milton. 

I o this high mountain’s top the tan'ter brought 
/ Our Saviour. Milton's Par. Reg. b. Hi. 

Temulency. n.f [temulentia , Lat.] Inebriation; intoxica¬ 
tion by liquor. 

Te'mulent. adj [temulentus, Lat.] Inebriated; intoxicated 
as with ftrong liquors. 

Ten. adj. [tyn, Saxon; tim, Dutch.] The decimal number; 
twice five ; the number by which we multiply numbers into 
new denominations. 

Thou fhalt have more 

Than two tens to a fcore. Shakefp. King Lear, 

len hath been extolled as containing even, odd, loiw, and 
plain, quadrate and cubical numbers; and Ariftotlc oblerved 
that Barbarians as well as Greeks ufed a numeration unto 

Un ' .... , . . Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

ith twice ten fail I croft’d the Phrygian fea, 

Scarce feven within your haibour meet. ~ Dryden. 

There’s a proud modefty in merit, 

Averfe from beeeing ; and refolv’d to 

'ryden's Cleomenes. 


Ten times the gift it afks. 


;ing ; and refolv’d to pay 
, :'t afks. Dryden's 

From the foft lyre. 


Sweet flute, and ten ftring’d inftrument, require 

Sounds of delight. Prior 

Although Englifh is too little cultivated, yet the faults are 
nine in ten owing to affectation. Swift's Mifcel 

Te'nable. adj. [ tenable , French.] Such as may be maintain¬ 
ed agamft oppofition ; fuch as may be held againft attacks. 

The town was ftrong of itfclf, and wanted no induftry to 
fortify and make it tenable. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Sir William Ogle feized upon the caftle, and put it into a 
t‘Mble condition. Clarendon. 

Infidelity has been driven out of all its outworks : the 
atheift has not found his poft tenable , and is therefore retired 
into deifm. Addfon’s Sped. N . 186. 

i ena cious. adj . [tenaxy Lat.] 

1. Grafping hard ; inclined to hold faft ; not willing to let eo 
with of before the thing held. 

A refolute tenacious adherence to well chofcn principles, 
makes the face of a governor Ihine in the eyes of thofe that 
fee his aaions. W. 

Griping, and ftil! tenacious of thy hold, 

Wou’d’ft thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely foul’d, 

Shou’d give the prifes they had gain’d. ° ' Dryden. 

You reign abfolute over the hearts of a ftubborn and 'free¬ 
born people, tenacious to madnefs of their liberty. Dryden. 

True love's a mil'er; fo tenacious grown. 

He weighs to the leaft grain of what’s his own. Dryden. 

Men are tenacious of the opinions that firft poffefs them. 

it • ■ , . Locke. 

He is tenacious of his own property, and ready to invade 

that of others. ' A,butbnot. 

2 . Retentive. 

The memory in fome is very tenacious ; but yet there feems 
to be a conftant decay of all our ideas, even of thofe which 
are (truck deepeft, and in minds the moil retentive. Locke. 

3. [Tenace, French.] Having parts difpofed to adhere to each 
other; cohefive. 

Three equal round veffels filled, the one with water, the 
other with oil, the third with molten pitch, and the liquors 
ftirred alike to give them a vortical motion; the pitch by its 
tenacity will lofe its motion quickly, the oil being left tena¬ 
cious will keep it longer, and the water being left tenacious 
will keep it longeft, but yet will lofe it in a fhort time. Newt. 

4. Niggardly; clofe-fifted; meanly parcimonious. Ainf. 

Tena'ciously. adv. [from tenacious.] With difpofition to 

hold faft. 

Some things our juvenile rcafons tenacisufy adhere to, 
which yet our maturcr judgments difallow of. Glanvilie. 

Tena'ciousness. n.f. [from tenacious.] Unwillingneft to 
quit, refign, or let go. 

Tena'city. n.f. [ tenacitas, tenacite, Fr. tenax, Latin.] Vif- 
cofity; glutinoufneft ; adhefion of one part to another. 

If many contiguous vortices of molten pitch were each of 
them as large as thofe which fome fuppofe to revolve about 
the fun and fixed ftars, yet thefe and all their parts would, 
by their tenacity and ftiflfncfs, communicate their motion to 
one another till they all refted among themfelves. Newton. 

Subftanccs, whofe tenacity exceeds the powers of digeftion, 
will neither pafs, nor be converted into aliment. Arbuthnot. 

Te nancy, n.f. [tenanche , old French ; tenentia , law Latin; 
from tenant.] Temporary poffcffion of what belongs to an- 

- other. 

Fhis duke becomes feized of favour bv defeent, though 
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TENANT, n.f. [ tenant , French.] Gotten, 

1. One that holds of another; one that on Cep¬ 
has temporary poflbifion and ufe of that which Conditi °m 
the property of another : correlative to landlord '* * rea % 

I have been your tenant. . ' i j 
And your father’s tenant, thefe fourfcorc years e, , 
Such is the mould that the blcft tenant ^ 

On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds 
Jupiter had a farm long for want of a tenant ' 7 }!***' 
. His cheerful tenants bids their yearly toil,' 
tt to their lord owe more than to the foil 

of 1 manor {M frmiments 

The father is a tyrant over Haves and beggars 

calls his tenants. =* rs > "hom he 

2. One who refides in any place. Suijt, 

The bear, rough tenant of thefe (hades. n , 
To Tenant, v. a. [from the noun. I To hold 

conditions. a on ^tain 

Sir Rogers eftate is tenanted by perfons who have r j 
him or his anceftors ^Addfon's N 

atenant? BLE * J ' S “ Ch *4 be 

The ruins that time, ficknefs, or melancholy (hall brirw 
muft be made up at your coft; for that thing' a huftamS 
but tenant for hte in what he holds, and ft bound to t 
tic place tenantable to the next that Audi , a ke it. SuJZ 
That the foul may not be too much incommoded in fa 
houle of clay, luch necdTar.es arc fecured to the body asmav 
keep it in tenant able s^axs. Decoy f Pi J 

I an ant less. adj. [from tenant] Unoccupied; unp/flefled. 
O t.iou, that doft inhabit in my breaft. 

Leave not the manfion lb long tenant!fs ;’ 

Left growing ruinous the building fall, 

_ And leave no memory of what it was. Shale/juare. 

Sc^Tenon^* " J' ^ COrruptccI ’ 1 fuppofe, from tewi-Jaw.] 

Tench, n.f. [rince, Saxon; tinea, Lat.] A pond filh. 
Having ftored a very great pond with carps, tench! and 
other pond filh, and only put in two fmall pikes, this pair of 
tyrants in feven years devoured the whole. Bale. 

To Tend. v. a. [contracted from attend.] 

1. 1 o watch; to guard ; to accompany as an afliftant or de¬ 
fender. 

Nymphs of Mulla which, with careful heed. 

The lUvcr fcaly trouts did tend full well. Spenfers Epithol. 
Go thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee. Sbai. 
Him lord pronounc’d ; and O! indignity 
Subjected to his lcrvice angel wings. 

And flaming minifters to watch and tend 

Their earthy charge. Mllon. 

He led a rural life, and had command 
O cr all the fliepherds, who about thofe vales 
Tended their numerous flocks. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

^ here is a pleafurc in that fimplicity, in beholding princes 
tending their flocks. ' Pope. 

Our humbler province is to tend the fair; 

T o lave the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let th’ imprifon’d eilences exhale. Pspt. 

Cic'ly had won his heart; 

Cic’ly, the weftern lafs, that tends the kcc. G»j. 

2. To auend ; to accompany. 

Delpair 

Tended the Tick, bufieft from couch to couch. 

1 hofc with w horn I now convert;, 

VVithout a tear will tend my herfe. 

3. To be attentive to. 

Unluck’d of lamb or kid that tend their play. 

To Tend. v. n. [tendo, Lat.] 

1 • To^ move towards a certain point or place. 

They had a view ol the princcls at a made, having « 
beard two gentlemen tending towarJs tliat light. ut 
ro thefe abodes our fleet Apollo fends: 

Here Dardanus was born, and hither tends. Dryden. 

2. [ Tendre , French.] To be direifled to any end or purpoli.'; 
to aim at. 

Admiration friz’d 

All hcav’n, what this might mean and whither tend. M<t. 
Factions gain their power by pretending common fafetv, 
and tending towards it in tlie Jiredlelt courle. Temple- 

The laws of our religion tend to the univerfa! happinels ol 
mankind. “ Tillotfon's Sermons- 

3. To contribute. 

Many times that which we afk would, if it Should c 
granted, be w orfc for us, and perhaps tend to our deuruc 
tion ; and then God by denying the particular matter of out 
prayers, doth grant the general matter, of them. Heunuisn— 

}• [From attend.] To wait; to expciif. Out of ufc. 

'I'hc bark is ready, and the wind at help ; . 

Th’ aflociates tend. Sbakefpcare'i 


Milter.. 

Swifi. 

Milan. 


over- 

'otton. 
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e To attend ; to wait as dependants or fervants. 

She deferves a lord, 

That twenty fuch rude boys might tend upon, 

And call her hourly miftrefs. Shakcfpeare, 

Give him tending , 

He brings great news. Slakefpeare. 

Was he not companion with the riotous knights, 

That tend upon my father. Shakefp. King Lear. 

6. To attend as fomething infeparable. 

Threefold vengeance tend upon your fteps ! Shakefp. 
Te'ndance. n.f. [from tend.] 

1. Attendance; Hate of expedition. 

Unhappy wight born to difaftrous end. 

That doth his life in fo long tendance lpend. Hubberd. 

2. Pcrfon; attendant. Out of ufe. 

His lobbies fill with tendance, 

Rain facrificial whifp’rings in his ear. Shakcfpeare. 

3. Attendance; adt of waiting. 

She puqios’d. 

By watching, weeping, tendance , to 
O’ercome you with her fliew. Shakefp, Cymbtline. 

4' Care; act of tending. 

Nature does require 

Her times of prefervation, which, perforce, 

I her frail Ton, among!! my brethren mortal, 

Muft give my tendance to. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

They at her coming fprung. 

And touch’d by her fair tendance gladlicr grew. Milton. 

Te'NDENCE. 1 r rr , , , 

Tendency, rfrom 

1. Direction or courfe towards any place or objedh 

It is not much bufineft that diftradts any man ; but the 
want of purity, conftancy, and tendency towards God. Taylor. 

Writings of this kind, i! conducted with candour, have 
a more particular tendency to the good of their country than 
any other compofitions. Addfon's Freeholder , N 3 . 40. 

We may acquaint ourfelves with the powers and proper¬ 
ties, the tendencies and inclinations, of body and fpirit. Watts. 

All of them are innocent, and moft of them had a moral 
tendency, to foften the virulence of parties, or laugh out of 
countenance fome vice or folly. & Swift. 

2. Dircdtion or courfc toward any inference or rcfult; drift/ 

Thefe opinions are of fo little moment, that, like motes 
in the fun, their tendencies are little noticed. Locke 

TE'NDER. adj. [tendre, French.] 

J. Soft; cafily imprcfTed or injured. 

The earth brought forth the tender graft. Milton. 

From each tender ftalk file gathers. Milton 

2. Scnfible; eafily pained ; foon fore. 

Unncath may (he endure the flinty ftreet. 

To tread them with her tender feeling feet. Shakefpcart. 
Leah was tender eyed, but Rachael was well-favoured. 

... Gen. xxix. 17. 

Uur bodies are not naturally more tender than our faces • 
but by being left expofed to the air, they become left able to 
endure it. L'E/l- 

The face when we are born is no left tender than any oftfer 
part of the body: it is ufe alone hardens it, and makes it 
more able to endure the cold. Locke on Education. 

3. Ltfeminate; emafculate; delicate. 

When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that were a 
w-arl.ke nation, and deviled to bring them to a more peace¬ 
able hie, inftead of their fhort warlike coat he clothed them 
in long garments like women, and inftead of their warlike 
mufick appointed to them certain lafeivious lays, by which 
their minds were fo mollified and abated, that they forgot 
their former fiercencft, and became moft tender aiJeffemi- 

4 - Exciting kind concern. lrthmd ; 

u I love Valentine ; 

His life s as tender to me as my foul a 

5 - CompaHionatc; anxious for another's good. lalc fP eare - 

ie tender kindnefs of the church it well befeemeth 
t p the weaker fort, although fome few of the perfedcr and 
llrcmgcr be for a time difpleafed. uIH l 

p Ehis not miftruft but tender love injoins. < Milton 

mt nSKSE! SST'*" S* 

6 . bufccptible of foft paflions. Tdie fen s Sermons. 

Your tears a heart of flint 
Might tender make, yet nought 

Herein they will prevail. n. , 

/• Amerous ; lafeivious. hpenfer. 

What mad lover ever dy’d, 

T. o gain a foft and gentle bride ? 

Gr for a lady tender hearted, 

in purling dreams or hemp departed > Hudih™, * - 
?• ^ x P reffi ve of the foftcr paffions. ‘ P- 

V- Gareful not to hurt, with of. 

m riS 1,Uth “ i, I' bt */ *> honour of God 

Tillotfon's Sermons, 
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As I have been tender of every particular perfoil’s reputa- N 
tion, fo 1 have taken care not to give offence. Addifon. 

10. Gentle; mild; unwilling to pain. 

Thy tender hefted nature (hall not give 
Thee o’er to harlhnefs ; her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort and not burn. Shakefp. King Lear. 

You, that are thus fo tender o’er his follies. 

Will never do him good. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

11. Apt to give pain. 

In things that are tender and unpleafing, break the ice by 
fome whofe words are of left weight, and referve the more 
weighty voice to come in as by chance. Bacon. 

12. Young; weak: as, tender age. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, a mother Ihould not 
fell him. ShakeJ]ware's Corjolanus. 

To Te'nder. v. a. [tendre , French.] . 

1. To offer; to exhibit; to propofe to acceptance. 

Some of the chicfeft laity profefled with greater ftomach 
their judgments, that fuch a difeipline was little better than 
popifh ty ranny, difguifed and tendered unto them. Hooker. 

I crave no more than what your highnefs offer’d; 

Nor will you tender left. ' Shakefp. King Lear. 

AH conditions, all minds, tender down 
Their fcrvice to lord Timon. Shakcfpeare. 

Owe not all creatures by juft right to thee 
Duty and fcrvice, not to ftay till bid. 

But tender all their pow’r ? - Milton s Par. Regain'd. 

2 . To hold; to efteem. 

Tender yourfelf more dearly ; 

Or, not to crack the wind of the poor phrafe, 

Wringing it thus, you’ll tender me a fool. Shakcfpeare. 

3. [From the adjedive.] To regard with kindnefs. Not in 
ufe. 

I thank you, madam, that you tender her : 

Poor gentlewoman, my maftcr wrongs her much. Shah. 
Te'nder. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Offer; propofal to acceptance. 

Then to have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining mammet, in her fortune’s tende 
T o anfwer 1 11 not wed. Shak. Romeo and fuliet. 

Think yourfelf a baby ; 

T hat you have ta’en his tenders for true pay. 

Which are not ftcrling. Shakejpeare's Hamlet. 

The carl accepted the tenders of my fcrvice. Dryden. 

T o declare the calling of the Gentiles by a free, unlimited 
tender of the gofpcl to all. South's Sermons. 

Our tenders of duty every now and then mifearry. Addifon. 

2. [From the adjediye.] Regard; kind concern. 

Thou haft lhcw d thou mak ft lome tender of my life. 

In this fair refeue thou haft brought to me. Shakefteare 
Te'nder-hearted. adj. [tender and heart.] Of a foft com- 
paffionate difpofition, 

Te'nder LING. n.f. [from tender.] 

1. The firft horns of a deer. 

2. A fondling; one who is made foft by too much kindnefs. 

1 fc nderly .. adv. [from tender.] In a tender manner ; mildlv; 
gently; foftly ; kindly; without harfhnefs. 

Tenderly apply to her 

Some remedies for life. c/ / a 

She embrac’d him, and for joy fpeare. 

Tenderly wept. , 

1 hey are the moft perfea pieces of Ovid, and the ftyfo 
tenderly paihonate and courtly. p,..r f 

Marcus with bluflies owns he loves f ' ' 

And Brutus tenderly reproves. * p , 

Te'nderness n.f. [teridrejje, Fr. from tender.] ^ 

be,n § tender; fufceptibility of impre/fions. 
lied cattle are .potted in their tongues, xhu tendernefs of 

foe flclh. reCeiVlnS m ° re Caflly aIceralioj,s ^an other pans of 

1 he difference of the mufcular flefli depends upo^the 
hardnefs, Undemefs, moiftnre, or drineft of the fibres. ? Arbuth 

2 . State of being eafily hurt; forenefs. 

fun A (hin l e CkllCiS a " d tadenu f s of % ht could not endure bright 

Any zealous for his country, muft conquer that tende nidi 
and delicacy which may make him afraid of being fpoken ill 

There are examples of wounded perfons, that havffS 
for anguifo at the difoharge of ordnance, though at a / re ^ 
diftance what infopportablc torture then fliould we be under 
upon a like concuflion in the air, when all th,- Zh 1 To 
would have the tendemefs of a wound liZt ’t body 

3. Sufccptibility of the fofrer paflions. ’ * Sennons ' 

Weep no more, left I give caufe 
i o be (ufpedled of more tendernefs 
1 han doth become a man. o, , 

Well we know your tendernefs of heart Sha ^ eere ' 
And gentle, kind, cflcminate remorle 
i o your kindred. 0 l 1 r . 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

With 
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With what a graceful tenderness he loves ! 

And breathes the fofteft, the fincercft vows 1 Addifort. 

4. Kind attention; anxiety for the good of another. 

Having no children, the did with lingular care and tender- 
nefs intend the education of Philip and Margaret. Bacon. 
Scrupuloufnefs; caution. 

My confcience firft receiv’d a tendernefs. 

Scruple, and prick, on certain fpeeches utter’d 
By th’ bifhop of Bayon. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Some are unworthily cenfured for keeping their own, whom 
tendernefs how to get honeflly teacheth to fpend difcreetly 5 
whereas fuch need no great thriitinefs in preferving their own 
who alTume more liberty in exacting from others. H'otton. 

True tendernefs of confcience is nothing elfe but an awful 
and exa£t fenfe of the rule which fhould direct it; and while 
it fleers by this compafs, and is fenfible of every declination 
from it, fo long it is properly tender. South. 

6. Cautious care. 

There being implanted in every man’s nature a great ten¬ 
dernefs of reputation, to be carelefs of it is looked orj as a 
mark of a degenerous mind. Government of the Tongue. 

7. Soft pathos of expreflion. 

Te'ndinous. adj. [ tendineux , Fr. tendinis , Latin.] Sinewy; 
containing tendons ; confuting of tendons. 

Nervous and tendinous parts have werfe fymptoms, and are 
harder of cure than flefhy ones. / Vifemtm. 

Te'ndon. n.f [ tendo , Latin.] Afinew; a ligature by which 
the joints are moved. 

A ftruma in her inflep lay very hard and big amongfl the 
tendons. IViJeman's Surgery. 

The entrails thefe embrace in fpiral firings, 

Thofe clafp th’ arterial tubes in tender rings; 

The tendons fome compacted dole produce, 

And fome thin fibres for the (kin diffufe. Blackmorc. 

Te'ndril n.f [ tendrillon , french.] The clafp of a vine, or 
other climbing plant. 

In wanton ringlets wav’d. 

As the vine curls her tend-its ; which imply’d 
Subjection. Milton's Par. Lcjl , b. iv. 

So may thy tender blofloms fear no blite ; 

Nor goats with venom’d teeth thy tendrils bite. Dryden. 
The tendrils or clafpcrs of plants are given only to fuch as 
have weak Italks, and cannot raile up or fupport thcmfelves. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Ten e'ericose. 7 adj. [ tenebriesfus, tenebrofus, Latin.] Dark; 

Te'nebrous. J gloomy. 

Tenebro'sity. n.f. [tenebrat, Lat.] Darkncfs; gloom. 

Te'nement. n.f [tenement, Fr. tenenuntum, law Latin.] Any 
thing held by a tenant. 

What rcafonablc man will not think that the tenement fhall 
be made much better, if the tenant may be drawn to build 
himfelf fome handfomc habitation thereon, to ditch and in- 
clofe his ground ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

’Tis policy for father and fon to take different fides ; 
For then lands and tenements commit no treafon. Dryden. 
Who has informed us, that a rational foul can inhabit no 
tenement , unlefs it has juft fuch a fort of trontilpiece. Locke. 

Treat on, treat on, is her eternal note. 

And lands and tenements glide down her throat. Pope. 

Te'nent. n.f See Tenet. 

Tene'rity. n.f. [ teneritas , tener , Lat.] T. endernefs. Ainf. 

Tene'smus. n.f. 

The ftone fhutting up the orifice of the bladder, is attend¬ 
ed with a tencfmus , or needing to go to flool. . Arbuthnot. 

Te'net. n.f. [from tenet, Latin, he holds. It is fometimes 
written tenent, or they hold. ] Pohtion; principle; opinion. 

That all animals of the land are in their kind in the lea, 
although received as a principle, is a tenet very quefuonable. 

B’own’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 
While, in church matters, profit fhall be the touch-ftonc 
for faith and manners, we are not to wonder if no gainful 
tenet be depofited. Decay of 1 iety. 

This favours of fomething ranker than fociniamfin, even 
the tenents of the fifth monarchy, and of fovereignty founded 
only upon faintfhip. South s Sermons. 

They wonder men fliould have miflook 
The tenets of their mailer’s book. Prior. 

Te'nnis. n.f. [this play is fuppofed by Skinner to be fo named 
from the word tenez, take it, hold it, or there it goes, ufed 
by the French when they drive the ball.] A play at which a 

ball is driven with a racket. [. .. 

The barber’s man hath been feen with him, and the old 
ornament of his cheek hath already fluffed tennis balls. Sbak. 

There was he gaming, there o ertook in s rowfc. 

There falling out at tennis. Shahcfp. I (am let. 

A prince, by a hard dcfliny, became a tennis ball long to 
the blind goddefs. * Howcl's Vocal ForejL 

It can be no more difgrace to a great lord to draw a fair 
picture, than to play at tennis with his page. Pea.ham. 
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court, that the rays falling upon the retina may not bv t, 
ing rebounded thence upon the uvea, be returned’ a I- ‘ 
for fuch a rcpercullion would make the fight more* 2 ' 11 ’ 
futed. _ More's Antidote again/} dthaZ 

We conceive not a tennis ball to think, and confeque tl 
not to have any volition, or preference of motion to reft ^ 

We have no exedra for the philofophcrs adjoining to^ # ’ 
tennis court, but there are alchoufes. Arbuthnot and p™ 
To Te'nnis. v. a. [from the noun.] To drive as a ball. 
Thofe four garifons ifliiing forth upon the enemy, wd] f 
drive him from one fide to another, and tennis him’amonvft 
them, that he fhall find no where fafe to keep his feet in ” 
hide himfelf. Spenfer in Ireland 

TE'NON. n.f. [French.] The end of a timber cut to be fit¬ 
ted into another timber. 

Such variety of parts, folid with hollow; fome with cavi¬ 
ties as mortifes to receive, others with tenons to fit them. Ren 
The tenant-fnv being thin, hath a back to keep it from 

bending. Moxon's Meek Exercile, 

Te'nour. n.f. [tenor, Lat. tenner, Fr.] 1 ' 

1. Continuity of flate; conflant mode; manner of continuity - 

general currency. ' 

We might perceive his words interrupted continually with 
fighs, and the tenor of his fpeech not knit together to one 
conflant end, but diffolvcd in itfclf, as the vehemcncy of the 
inward paflion prevailed. Sidney. 

When the world firfl out of chaos fprang. 

So fmil’d the days, and fo the tenor ran 
Of their felicity : a fpring was there. 

An cverlafting fpring, the jolly year 
Led round in his great circle, no winds breath 
As now did fmell of Winter or of death. Crajbtmi, 

Still I fee the tenor of man’s woe 
Hold on the fame, from woman to begin. Milttn. 

Does not the whole tenor of the divine law pofitively re¬ 
quire humility and meeknefs to all men. Sprat. 

Infpire my numbers. 

Till I my long laborious work complete. 

And add perpetual tenor to my rhiines. 

Deduc’d from nature’s birth to Cxfar’s times. Dryden. 
This lticccfs would look like chance if it were not perpe¬ 
tual, and always of the fame tenor. Drfdat. 

Can it be poifon ! poifon's of one tenor. 

Or hot, or cold. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 

'1 here is fo great an uniformity amongfl them, that the 
whole tenor of thofe bodies thus preferred clearly points forth 
the month of May. TVoodwards Nat. Hijl ■ 

In fuch lays as neither ebb nor flow, 

Correctly cold, and regularly low. 

That fhunning faults, one quiet tenor keep, 

Wc cannot blame indeed—but we may fleep. Prft. 

2 . Scnfc contained ; general courfe or drift. 

Has nor the divine Apollo faid, 

Is’t not the tenor of his oracle, 

'F hat king Leontes fhall not have an heir. 

Till his loft child be found ? Sheik. JI inter si ole. 

By the ftern brow and wafpifh action, 

Which fhe did ufe as fhe was writing of it, . 

It bears an angry tenor. Shakefp. As you hie it. 

Bid me tear the bond. 

—When it is paid according to the tenor. Shakejpart. 
Reading it muft be repeated again and again with a coe 
attention to the tenor of the diicourfe, and a perfect neglci 
of the drvifions into chapters and verfes. 

3. A found in mufick. , 1 

The treble cuttcth the air too {harp to make the loans 
equal; and therefore a mean or tenor is the fwcctel!: part- 
4 Bacons Nat. Hifi. N . 173 * 

Tense, adj. [ tenfus, Lat.] Stretched; ftiff; not lax- 

For die free paffage of the found into the ear, it is req 
fite that the tympanum be tenfe, and hard flretc.n. , ° 
wife the laxnefs of the membrane will certainly ca 
damp the found. 

Tense, n. f [temts, Fr. tcm'us, Lat.] _ 

[In grammar.] Tenfe, in ftriiSt lpeaking, is only 2 ' 
of die verb to fignify time. f 0 

As forefighr, when it is natural, anfwcrs to m ®v’ ^ 
when methodical it anfwcrs to reminifcencc, an / (a 
called forecaft; all of them cxprclTcd in the tenjesg ,• n; 
verbs. Memory faith, I did fee; reminiiccnce, _ 
forefight, I fhall fee ; forecaft, I fhall have ken.. 

Ladies, without knowing what tenfes anu P art! r 
fpcak as properly and as corredtly as gentlemen. 

He fhould have the Latin words given him 
cafe and tenfe, and fhould never be left to icac ff/gttt. 


from a didtionary. 

Te'nseness. n.J. [from tenfe.] Contr.1c.10n; 
contrary to laxity. 




tcnllon: ^ 
Should 
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Should the nain and tenfenefs of the part continue, the 
oDeration muft take place. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Te'nsible. adj. [tenjus, Lat.] Capable of being extended 

Gold is the clofctt, and therefore the hcavicfl, of metals, 
and is likewife the moll flexible and tenfible. Bacon. 

Te'nsile. adj. f tenfilis, Lat.] Capable of extennon. 

All bodies dudtile and tcnftlc, as metals, that will be drawn 
into wires, have in them the appetite of not difcontinuing. 

Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N°. 845. 

Te'nsion. n.f. [tenfion, Fr. tenfus, Lat.] The adt of ftretch- 
y,Vrj not laxation ; the ftate of being ftretched ; not laxity. 

’ It can have nothing of vocal found, voice being railed by 
ftiff tcnf.or. of the larynx; and on the contrary, this found by 
a relaxed pofture of "the mufcles thereof. Holder. 

Still are the l'ubtlc firings in tenfion found, 

Like thofe of lutes, to juft proportion wound. 

Which of the air’s vibration is the force. Black more. 

Te'nsive adj. [tenfus, Lat.] Giving a fenfation of ftifthefs or 
contradlion. 

From choler is a hot burning pain ; a beating pain from 
the pulfe of the artery ; a tenjive pain from diftention of the 
parts by the fulnefs of humours. Flayer on Humours. 

Te'nsure. n.f. [ tenfus , Lat.] 'Fhe adl of ftretching, or ftate 
of. being ftretched ; the contrary to laxation or laxity. 

This' motion upon preflure, and the reciprocal thereof, 
motion upon tenfurc, wc call motion of liberty, which is, 
when any body being forced to a preternatural extent, reftor- 
eth itfclf to the natural. Bacon. 

Tent. n.f. [tente, French; tentorium, Lat.] 

1. A foldier’s moveable lodging-place, commonly made of can¬ 
vas extended upon poles. 

The Turks, the more to terrify Corfu, taking a hill not 
far from it, covered the fame with tents. Knolles. 

Becaufc of the fame craft he wrought with them ; for by 
occupation they were tent makers. Ails xviii. 23. 

2. Any temporary habitation ; a pavilion. 

He faw a fpacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue: by fome were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

To Chaflis’ plcafing plains he took his way. 

There pitch'd his tents, and there rcfolv’d to flay. Dryden. 

3. [Tente, French.] A roll of lint put into a fore. 

Modell doubt is call'd 

The beacon of the wife ; the tent that fcarches 
To th’ bottom of the worft. Sbak. Troll, and Creffida. 
A declining orifice keep open by a fmall tent dipt in iome 
medicaments, and after digeftion withdraw the tent and heal 
it. JVfeman s Surgery. 

4. [Vino tints, Spanifh.] A fpecies of wine deeply red, chiefly 
from Gallicia in Spain. 

To Tent. %>. n, [from the noun.] To lodge as in a tent; to 
tabernacle. 

The fmiles of knaves 

Tent in my cheeks, and fchoolboy’s tears take up 

The glaflcs of my fight. Soakcfpearc. 

To Tent. v. a. To fearch as with a medical tent. 

I’ll tent him to the quick; if he but blench, 

I know my courfe. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

I have fome wounds upon me, and they (mart. 

— Well might they fefter ’gainft ingratitude, 

And tent thcmfelves with death. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Some furgeons, poflibly againft their own judgments, keep 
wounds tental, often to the ruin of their patient. IVifeman. 

Tenta'tion. n. flfcntation, French; teniatio, Lat.] Trial; 
temptation. 

The firft dtlufion fatan put upon Eve, and his whole ten- 
taticn, when he faid ye fhall not die, was in his equivocation, 
you fhall not incur prefent death. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Tentative, adj. [tentative, effort, Fr. tents, Latin.] Try¬ 
ing; effacing. 

Te'nted. adj. [from tent.] Covered with tents. 

Thefe arms of mine till now have us’d 
Their deareft a£lion in the tented field. Shah. Othello. 

The foe deceiv’d, he pafs’d the tented plain. 

In Troy to mingle with the hoftile train. Pope's Odyff'ey. 

Te'nteR. n.f. [tends, tentus, Lat.] 

I". A hook on which things are ftretched. 

2. To be on the Testers. To be on the ftrelch; to be in 
difficulties ; to be in fufpenfe. 

In all my paft adventures, 

I ne’er was fet fo on the tenters ; 

Or taken tardy with dilemma, 

That ev’ry way I turn does hem me. Hudlbras, p. ii. 

To Te'nter. ii. a. [from the noun.] To flretch by hooks. 

A blown bladder preffed rifeth again, and when leather or 
cloth is tenhred, it Ipringeth back. Paeon's N. Hijl. N\ 12. 

To T e'ntek. v. n. To admit j exteniion. 

Woollen cloth will tenter, linen fcarccly. Bacon. 

Tenth, adj. [*eoJ>a, Saxon.J Firft after the ninth ; ordinal of 

ten. 

It may be thought the Iefs ftrangc if others cannot do as 
much at the tenth or twentieth trial, as we did after much 
Praa,cc - Boyle. 


T E P 



Tenth, n.f. [from the adjcclivc.] 

1. The tenth part. 

Of all the horfes. 

The treafure in the field atchiev’d, and city. 

We render you the tenth. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

By decimation and a tithed death. 

If thy revenges hunger for that food 

Which nature loaths, take thou the deftin’d tenth. Shah. 

To purchafc but the tenth of all their ftore. 

Would make the mighty Perfian monarch poor. Dryden. 
Suppofe half an ounce of filver now worth a bufhel of 
wheat; but fhould there be next year a fcarcity, nvc ounces 
of filver would purchafc but one bufhel: fo that money would 
be then nine tenths lefs worth in refpaSl of iood. Locke. 

2. Tithe. 

With cheerful heart 

The tenth of thy increafe beftow, and own 

Hcav’n’s bounteous goodnefs, that will lure repay 

Thy grateful duty. Philips. 

3. Tenths arc that yearly portion or tribute which all livings 
ecclefiaftical yield to the king. 1 he bifhop of Rome pre¬ 
tended right to this revenue by example of the high priefl of 
the Jews, who had tenths from the Lcvites, til! by Henrv the 
eighth they were annexed perpetually to the crown. Ctrzvel. 

Te'nthly. adv. [from tenth. ] In the tenth place. 

7 'enti'ginous. adj. [tcntiginis, Lat.] Stiff; ftretched. 

Te'ntwort. n.f A plant, Ainf. 

Tenuifo'jliuus. adj. [tenuis and folium , Lat.] Having thin 
leaves, 

Tenu'ity. n.f. [tenuite, French; tenuitas, from tenuis, Lat.] 
'J hinnefs ; exility; fmallnels; minutenefc ; not groffnefs. 

Firs and pines mount of themfelves in height without fide 
boughs ; partly heat, and partly tenuity of juice, fending the 
fap upwards. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N“. 533. 

The tenuity and contempt of clergymen will foon let them 
fee what a poor carcafs they are, when parted from the in¬ 
fluence of that fupremaev. King Charles. 

Confidcr the divers figurings of the brain ; the livings or 
filaments thereof;, their difference in tenuity, or aptnels for 
motion. Glanville's Scef. 

Aliment circulating through an animal body, is reduced 
to an almoft imperceptible tenuity , before it can ferve animal 
purpofes, Arbuthnot. 

At the height of four thoufand miles the tether is of that 
wonderful tenuity, that if a fmall Iphere of common air, of 
an inch diameter, fhould be expanded to the thinnefs of that 
tether, it would more than take up the orb of Saturn, which 
is many million times bigger than the earth. Bentley. 

Te'nuous. adj. [tenuis, Lat.] i hin ; final I; minute. 

Another way oi their attraction is by a tenuous emanation, 
or continued effluvium, which after fome diftance retraclcth 
unto itfclf. Brnvn's Vulgar Eit. b. ii. 

Tknu“K. n. f [teneo, Lat. tenure, Fr. tenura, law Latin.] 
Tenti c is the maimer whereby tenements arc holden of 
their lords. In Scotland are four tenures ; the firfl is pura 
tlecmofina, which is proper to fpiritual men, paying nothing 
for it, but devota animarum fuffragia; the fecond they call 
feu, which holds of the king, church, barons, or others, 
paying a certain duty called feudi firma ; the third is a hold¬ 
ing in blanch by payment of a penny, rofe, pair of gilt 
fpurs, or fome fuch thing, if afked ; the fourth is by feruce 
of ward and relief, where the heir being minor is in the cuf- 
tody of his lord, together with his lands. He. and land 
holden in this fourth manner is called feudutn dc hauberk or 
haubert, feudum militare or loricatum. Tenure in erols is 
the tenure in capite; for the crown is called a ftignory in 
grofs, becaufc a corporation of and by itfclf. ° Cowel. 

1 he fervice follows the tenure of lands; and the lands were 
given away by the kings of England to thofe lords. Spenfer. 

The uncertainty of tenure, by which all worldly things arc 
held, minifters very unpleafant meditation. Raleigh. 

Man muft be known, his flrength, his ftate. 

And by that tenure he holds all of fate. Dryden. 

Tepefa CTiON. n.f. [tepefacio, Latin.] I he ail of warmin'’" 
to a fmall degree. 

Te'pid. a.lj. [tepidus, Latin.] Lukewarm; warm in a fmall 
degree. 

1 he tepid caves, anti fens, and fhorcs, 

Their brood as numerous hatch. Milton. 

He with his tepid rays the role renews. 

And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the dews. Dryden. 
Such tilings as relax the lkin are likewife fudorifick ; as 
warm water, friction, and tepid vapours. Arbuthnot. 

Tepidity, n.f. [from tepid.] Lukewarmnefs. Ainf 

i e for. n.J. ytepor, Lat.J Lukewarmnefs; gentle heat. 

The final! pox, mortal during fuch a feafon, grew more 
favourable by the tejor and moifturc in April. Arbuthnot. 

1 ek.ato'log y. n. f. [r.palfgH and A £ >«.] Bombaft, aff' iSla- 
tion of falfe lublunity. Bailey. 

Terce. n.f. [tie-ce, Fr. trims, Latin.] A veffel containing 
forty-two gallons of wine ; the third part of a butt or pipe. 

Ainj'w. 
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Terebi'nthinats. \adj. [terebinthine, Fr. tcrebinthnrn, Lat.] 
I’erebi'nthine. ) Confifting of turpentine; mixed with 
turpentine. 

Salt ftrum may be evacuated by urine, by terebinthinates ; 
as tops of pine in all our ale. " Flayer. 

To Te Kebrate. v.a. [ terebro , Latin.] To bore ; to perfo¬ 
rate ; to pierce. 

Coufider the threefold effe£l of Jupiter’s trifulk, to burn, 
difeufs, and terebrate. Brawn’s Vulgar Err. b. ii. 

Earth-worms are completely adapted to their way of life, 
for lerebrsting the earth, and creeping. Dcrbatn. 

Terebra'tion. 7i. f. [from terebrate .j The a 61 of boring or 
piercing. 

Terchrnticn of trees makes them profper better ; and alfo 
it maketh the fruit fwceter and better. _ Bacon. 

Terge'minous. adj. [tergeminus, Lat.] Threefold. 

Tergiversa'tion. n. f. [tergum and verfo, Lat.] 

1. Shift j fubterfuge; evafion. 

Writing is to be preferred before verbal conferences, as 
being freer from paffions and tergiverfations. Bijhop Bratnhall. 

2. Change; ficklencls. 

The colonel, after all his tergiverfations , lofl his life in the 
king’s fcrvice. Clarendon. 

Term. n.J'. [terminus, Latin.] 

1. Limit; boundary. 

Corruption is a reciprocal to generation ; and they two are 
as nature’s two terms or boundaries, and the guides to life 
and death. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N\ 328. 

2. [ Terme, Fr.] The word by which a thing is cxprefled. A 
word of art. 

To apply notions philofophica! to plebeian terms , or to 
fay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 
wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, be but Drifts of igno¬ 
rance. Bacon. 

Thofe parts of nature into which the chaos was divided, 
they figntfied by dark and obfeure names, which we have ex- 
prefled in their plain and proper terms. Burnet. 

In painting, the greatcl! beauties cannot always be expref- 
fed for want of terms. Dryden. 

Had the R.oman tongue continued vulgar, it would have 
been necclTarv, from the many terms of art required in trade 
and in war, to have made great additions to it. Swift. 

3. Words ; language. 

Would curfes kill, as doth the mandrakes groan, 

I would invent as bitter fearching terms. 

As curft, as harfh, as horrible to hear. Shakefpeare. 

God to fatan firft his doom apply’d. 

Though in myftcrious terms. Milton. 

4. Condition ; {tipulation. 

Well, on my terms thou wilt not he my heir ? Dryden. 

Enjoy thy love, fmee fuch is thy defire, 

Live though unhappy, live on any terms. Dryden. 

Did religion bellow heaven without any terms or conditions, 
indifferently upon all, there would be no infidel. Bentley. 

We flattered ourfclvcs with reducing France to our own 
terms by the want of money, but have been Hill difappointed 
by the "great fums imported from America. Addifon. 

5. [7 'ermine, old French.] Time for which any thing lafls ; a 
limited time. 

I am thy father’s fpirit. 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night. Shakefpeare. 

Why Ihould Rome fall a moment ere her time : 

No ; let us draw her term of freedom out 

In its full length, and fpin it to the laft. Addifon. 

6. [In law.] The time in which the tribunals, or places of 

judgment, are open to all that lift to complain of wrong, 
or to leek their right by courfc of law or a 61 ion; the reft 
of the year is called vacation. Of thefe terms there are 
four in every year, during which matters of juttice are dif- 
patchcd : one is called Hillary term, which begins the twenty- 
third'of January, or, if that be Sunday, the next day fol- 
iowihg, and ends the twenty-firft of February ; another is 
called~£after term, which begins eighteen days after Eafter, 
and ends the Monday next after Afcenfion-day; the third is 
Trinity term, beginning the Friday next after Trinity Sun¬ 
day, and ending the Wedncfday-fortnight after; the fourth 
is Michaelmas term, beginning the iixth of November, or, if 
that be Sunday, the next day after, and ending the twenty- 
eighth of November. Coivel. 

"The term fuiters may fpced their buiinefs ; for the end of 
thefe feffions dciivcreth them (pace enough to overtake the 
beginning of the terms. C.irew. 

Too long vacation haften d on his term. Milton. 

Thofe menemployed as juftices daily in term time confult 
with one another. Hale. 

What are thefe to thofe vaft heaps of crimes 

Which terms prolong. Dryden. 

To Term. v. a. [from the noun.] To name ; to call. 

Men term what is beyond the limits of the univerfe ima¬ 
ginary fpace, as if no body cxiftcd in it. Locke. 

Te'rmagancv. n.f. [from termagant.] Turbulence; tumul- 
tuoufnels. 

<* 


By a violent termagancy of temper, (he may never fuff, 
him to have a moment’s peace. r, , 

TE'RMAGANT. adj. [ryp and maxan, Saxon, 
powerful.] ‘ v 

1. 'Tumultuous; turbulent. 

’Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot h d 
paid me fcot and lot too. Sbakefp. Henry IV. **• 

2. Quarrelfome ; fcolding; furious. ** 

'The eldeft was a termagant , imperious, prodigal pro'll 
gate wench. Arbuthnot’s Hijl. of Joins Bull. 

1 e RMAGANT. 7i. f. A fcold ; a brawling turbulent woman 
It appears in Shakefpeare to have been anciently uf e( j 0 c 
men. 

I could have fuch a fellow whipt for o’erdoing termagant- 
it outhcrod’s Herod. Sbakefpeare’s HamU 

For zeal’s a dreadful termagant, 

That teaches faints to tear and rant. Hndibras, y. ii, - 
She threw his periwig into the fire: well, laid he/thou 
art a brave termagant. Taller, N°. r. 

The fprices of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a falamander’s name. p 0 ,, t 

Te'i.mer. n.f [from term.] One who travels up to the term. 

Nor have my title leaf on pofts or walls, 

Or in cleft flicks, advanced to make calls 

For tamers, or fome elerk-like ferving man. B. Johnfon. 

Terminable, adj. [from terminate.] Limitable; that admits 
of bounds. 

To Terminate, v.a. [ter mi no, Lat. terminer, Fr.] 

1. To bound; to limit. 

Bodies that are folid, feparable, terminated and moveable, 
have all forts of figures. Locke. 

2. 'To put an end to : as, to terminate any difference. . 

To Terminate, v. n. To be limited; to end; to have an 
end ; to attain its end. 

That God was the maker of this vifible world was evi¬ 
dent from the very order of caufes; the greateft argument by 
which natural rcafon evinces a God : it being neceflary in 
fuch a chain of caufes to afeend to, and terminate in, fome 
firft ; which Ihould be the original of motion, and the caufe 
of all other things, but itfelf be caufed by none. South. 

The wifdom of this world, its defigns and efficacy, termi¬ 
nate on this fide heaven. South’s Sermons. 

Ere I the rapture of my wilh renew, 

I tell you then, it terminates in you. Dryden’s Aurengzele. 

Termination, n.f. [from terminate.] 

1. The a6t of limiting or bounding. 

2. Bound ; limit. 

Its earthly and falinous parts are fo exa6Hy refolved, thaf 
its body is left imporous, and not difereted by atomical ter¬ 
minations. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. 

3. End; conclufion. 

4. [In grammar; ter/ninatio, Latin; terminaifon, Fr.] End of 
words as varied by their fignifications. 

Thofe rude heaps of words and terminations of an un¬ 
known tongue, would have never been fo happily learnt by 
heart without fome imoothing artifice. Watts. 

5. Word ; term. Not in ufe. 

She fpeaks poniards, and every word ftabs; if her breath 
were as terrible as her te mmations , there were no living near 
her, Ihe would infe£t to the North liar. Shakefpeare. 

Termi'nthus. n.f. [ripf*»t' 9 ^*.] A tumour. 

Tierrninthus is of a blackifli colour; it breaks, and within 
a day the puflulc comes away in a flough IVifeman. 

Te'rmless. adj. [from term.] Unlimited; boundlefs. 

Thefe betraying^ights look not up towards termlefs joys 
nor down towards’endlcfs forrows. Raleigh. 

Te'rmlv. adv. [from tom.] Term .by term; every term. 
The fees or allowances that are termly given to thefe de¬ 
puties I pretermit. Bam. 

The clerks are partly rewarded by that means all’o, bc- 
fides that termly fee which they are allowed. Bacon. 

Te'knary. adj. [ternaire, Fr. temarius, Lat.] Proceeding y 
threes ; conliliing of three. 

Te'rnary. i^n. f. [temarius, Lat. ternio, Lat.] The num- 

Te'rnion. i ber three. , 

Thefe nineteen conlonants flood in fuch confined or c , 
fome in ternaries, fome in pairs, and fome Angle. * f ’'j 

Ter race. n.f. [terrace. Trench; terraccia, Italian.] 1 in " 
mount of earth covered with grafs. , 

He made her gardens not only within the palaces, 
upon tr raffle's railed with earth over the arched roofs, P 
with all forts of fruits. ‘ 

Fear broke my (lumbers, I no longer flay. 

But mount the terrace, thence the town furvey. 

To Te'rrace. v.a. [from the noun.] n. 

The reception of light into the body of the but in g^ ^ 
now be fupplied, by terracing any ftory which is in 1 
darknefs. Wattan's ^chiteeluu. 

Clermont’s terrac'd height and Eflicrs groves, 'fffj 

Terra'queous. adj. [terra and aqua, Latin.] Compo 
land and water. q^c 
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The terraqueous globe is, to this day, nearly in the fame 
audition that the univerful deluge left it. Woodward, 

adj. [ terrenus, Lat.] Earthly; tcrreftr.al. 
r They think that the fame rules of decency which ferve for 
things ^lonc unto terrene powers, Ihould universally deti - 
£fis fit in the fcrvice of God looker, b. v. 

Our terrene moon is now eclips d, 

And it portends alone the fall oi Antony. ... J:r -“ 

God fet before him a mortal and immortal life, attain re 
cceleftial and terrene-, but God gave man tohimfelf. Ralegh. 
Over many a tra6l 

Of hcav’n they march’d, and many a province wide, 

Tenfold the length of this terrene. Milton s tar. Lojl. 
Te'rre-blue. n.f. [tern and bleu , Fr.] A fort of earth. 

Terre-blue is a light, loofe, friable kind of lapis annenus. 

0 Woodward's Moth, hoffds. 

TE'RRE-VERTE. n.f. [French.] A fort of earth. 

Terre-vcrte owes its colour to a flight admixture of copper. 

Woodward 1 s Meth. Foffils. 

Terre-verte, or green earth, is light; it is a mean betwixt 
vellow ochre and ultramarine. Dr i> d f n .J D ufrepu>J. 

Te'rreous. adj. [terreus , Lat.] Earthy; confifting ol earth. 
There is but little finnlituJe betwixt a ten ecus humidity 
and plantal germinations. Glanvrtks S.ep. 

According to the temper of the terreous parts at the bot¬ 
tom, varipufly begin intumefcencies. Brown's l u!gar hrr. 

Terrestrial, adj. [tcrrejlris, Lat.] 

1. Earthly; not cceleftial. 

Far paffing th’ height of men tcrrejlnal. 

Like an huge giant of the Titan race. , Spenfer . 

Terrejlrial heav’n ! danc’d round by other heav’ns 
That Ihine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 

Linht. above light. Milton. 

Thou brought’ft Briarcus with his hundred hands, 

So call’d in heav’n ; but mortal men below 

By his terrejlrial name Afgeon know. Dryden. 

2 . Confifting of earth; terreous. Improper. 

I did not confine thefe obfervations to land or tern-final 
parts cf the globe, but extended them to the fluids. IVoodrw. 
To Terre'striky. v. a. [tcrrejl. is and facio, Latin.] I o re¬ 
duce to the ftate of earth. 

Though we Ihould affirm, that heaven were but earth ce- 
leftified, and earth but heaven terrrjhifed ; or, that each 
part above bad an influence on its divided affinity below ; 

. yet to Angle out thefe relations is a work to be eflefled by 
revelation. Brown’s Vulgar Eri ours, b.jv. 

TerRe'stRIOUS. adj. [tcrrejlris, Lat. terrejire, Fr.] 1 er- 
xeous ; earthy; confifting of earth. 

This variation proccedeth from terref.)ictts eminences of 
earth refpe£Vmg the needle. Brown. 

Te'rrible. adj. [terrible, Fr. from terribilis, Lat.] 

1. Dreadful; formidable; catlfing fear. 

Was this a face to be expos’d 
In the molt terrible and nimble ftroke 
Of quick, crofs lightning. Sbakefp. king Lear. 

Fit love for gods 

Not terrible, though terrour be in love. Milton. 

Thy native Latium was thy darling care, 

Prudent in peace, and terrible in war. Prior. 

2. Great fo as to offend : a colloquial hyperbole. 

Being indifpos’d by the terrible coldnefs of the fcafon, he 
repofed himfclf till the weather Ihould mend. Clarendon. 

I began to be in a ten ible fear of him, and to look upon 
myfelf as a dead man. Tillotjon. 

Te'riubleness. n.f. [from terrible.] Formidableriefs; the 
quality of being terrible : dreadfulnefs. 

Having quite loft the way of noblenefs, he ftrove to climb 
to the height of ttrriblenefs. Sidney, b. ii. 

Their ttrriblenefs is owing to the violent contufion and la¬ 
ceration of the parts. Sharp's Surgery. 

Te'rribly. n.f. [from terrible.] 

1. Dreadfully; formidably ; fo as to raife fear. 

The polilh’d llecl gleams terribly from far, 

And every moment nearer Ihows the war. Dryden . 

2. Violently ; very much. 

The poor man fqualled terribly. Giilliuei's Travels. 

Te'rrier. n.f. [terrier, Fr. from terra, earth.] 

I. A dog that follows his game under-ground. 

The fox is earth’d, but I Ihall lend my two terriers in 
after him. Dryden's Spar.ijh Fryar. 

[Terrier, Fr.] A furvey or regifler of lands. 

King James’s canons require that the bilhops procure a 
t/nier to be taken of fuch lands. Ayliffe. 

V [From t.relro, Lat.] A wimble; auger or borer. jfinf 
1 erri'eick. adj. [terrificus, Latin.] Dreadful ; caufing ter¬ 
rour. 


,TES 

To Te'rRIFY. v.a. [terror and facio, Latin.] 1 o fnght; to 
Omrk with fear; to make- afraid. . 

Thou fcareft me with dreams, and Urrtjiejl 

Vi Simin Handed 0,1,1. a. if te tad Ur.ifid 

In nothing terrified by your adverfarics. ELL i. 7 .b\ 

Neither doth it'befcem this moil wealthy Hate to be tnrt- 
fied from that which is right with any charges o! war. Knol.es 
The amazing difficulty of his account will rather .errijy 
than inform him; and kJcp him from fetting heartily, about 
fuch a talk as he dcfpnirs ever to go through with. Souifi. 

Meteors for various pui poles to form ; 

The breeze to cheer, to tcrify the ftorm. B.aumt' e. 

Territory, n.f. [tnritorium, law Latin; terr.toire, hr.] 
Land ; country ; dominion ; diftriift. a 

Linger not in my territories longer than Iwiftc.. expedition 
will give thee time to leave our royal court. Shake!peare. 

They eredted a houfe within their own territory, half way 
between their fort and the town. Hayvla- d. 

lie faw unde territory fptead 

Before him, towns, and rural works between. MV.tcn. 

Ne’er did the Turk invade our tcnitsry. 

But fame and terror doubl’d ftill their files. Denham. 

Arts and fcicncts took their rile, and flourilhcd only in 


2 . 


I 


The ferpent, fubtlcft bead of all the field. 

Of huge extent fometimes, with brazen 
And hairy’ mane tenifick. Milton 

The Britilh navy through ocean vaft 
Shall wave her double croft, t’ extremeft climes 
Tcrripck. 


Swift. 


eyes 

Milton's Far. Lcjl, b. vii. 


Philips 4 


Milton. 

Milton. 


2 . 


Anonym. 

Prior. 

Milton. 


thofe final I territories where the people were free. 

Te'rpo-ur. n.f [terror, Lat. terreur, Fr.] 
i. Fear communicated. 

•Amaze and terrour fciz’d flic rebel hoft. 

The thunder when to roll 
With terrour through the dark aerial hall. 

Fear received. 

It is the cowilh itrrour of his fpirit 
That dares not undertake. Sbakefp. K ng Lear. 

They fhot thorough both the walls of the town and the 
bulwark alfo, to the"great terrour of the defendants. Knalles. 
They with confcious terrours vex me round. Mitton. 
O fight 

Of terrour, foul and Ugly to behold. 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel. Milton. 

The pleafures and terrours of the main. Blackmon. 

3. The caufe of fear. 

Lords of the ftreet, and terrours of the way. 

Thofe enormous terrours ol the Nile. 

So fpake the griefly terrour. 

Terse, adj. [ters, Fr. ter Jus, Lat.] 

1. Smooth. 

Many ftones precious and vulgar, although terfc and finooth, 
have not this power attractive. Brown's Fulgar Err. 

2. Cleanly written ; neat; elegant without pompoufnefs. 

To raw numbers and ur.finilh’d verfe. 

Sweet found is added now to make it terfe. Dryden. 

Thefe accomplilhments in the pulpit appear by a quaint, 
terfe, florid Ilyle, rounded into periods without propriety or 
meaning. Swijt's Mifeel. 

Te'rtian. n.f. [ t eri; arm, Lat.] Is an ague intermitting but 
one day, fo that there are two fits in three days. 

Tertians of a long continuance do moil menace this fvmp- 
tom. Harvey 'on Conj'umptiens. 

To Te'btiate. v.a. [iertio, terthrs, Lat.] To do any thing 
the third time. 

Tesse'llated. adj. [ teffella, Lat.] Variegated by fqtiares. 
Van Hclmont produced a Hone very different from the tef- 
fellatcd pyrites. Woodzvard on Foffils . 

Test. n.f. [tejl, Fr. tejla, Italian.] 

1. I he cupel by which refiners try their metals. 

Trial; examination : as by the cupel. 

All thy vexations 

Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Haft ftrangcly Hood the tejl. Shakefpeare’s Tem'ejl. 

Let there be fome more tejl made of my metal. 

Before fo noble and fo great a figure 
Be ftampt upon it. Sbakefp. J]leaf, for Measure. 

They who thought word of the Scots, did nut think there 
Would be no fruit or difeovery from that tejl. Clartiidon. 
What ufe of oaths, of promifc, or of tejl. 

Where men regard no God but intereil. Waller. 

Thy virtue, prince, has Hood the trjl of fortune 
Like purell gold, that, tortur’d in the furnace, 

Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its weight. Add. 
Means of trial. 

W hom Ihould my mufe then fly to, but the bell 
Of kings for grace ; of poets for my tejl. B. Jehtsfon. 

To be read herfelf flic need not fear ; 

Each tejl, and every light, her mufc will bear. Dryden . 
That with which any thing is compared in order to prove 
its genuinenefs. 

Unerring Nature, ftill divinely bright. 

One clear, unchniig'd and univcrial light. 

Life, force, and beauty, mull to all impart. 

At once the fource, and end, and tejl of art. 


2 . 


Pope. 


5. Dilfctiminative 
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T E S 

5. Difcrimi native charafteriftick. 

Our penal laws no Tons of yours admit, 

Our iejl excludes your tribe from benefit. 

6. Judgment; diftinftion. 

Who would excel, when few can make a tejl. 

Betwixt indiff’rent writing and the beft ? "" Drydcn. 

7. It feems to ltgnify any veffel that holds fire. 

Your noble race 

We barnfh not, but they forfake the place: 

Our doors are open : True, but ere they come. 

You tofs your ’cenfing tejl, and fume the room. Drydcn. 

Testa'ceous. adj. [ teflaecus , Lat. teflacce, Fr.] 

1. Confiding of fhells ; compofed of fhells. 

2. Having continous; not jointed fhells; oppofed to cruftaceous. 

Tejlaceous, with naturalifls, is a term given only to fuch 
fifh whofe ftrong .ind thick fhells are entire, and of a piece ; 
becaufe thofe which are joined, as the lobfters, are crufta- 
ceous: but in medicine all preparations of fhells, and fub- 
ftanccs of the like kind, are thus called. Quincy. 

Several fhells were found upon the fhores, of the crufta- 
ccous and tejlaceous kind. WooSwanti Nut. Hi/}. 

The mineral particles in thefc fhells is plainly to-be diftin- 
guifhed from the tcjlaceous ones, or the texture and fubflance 
of the flicll. JVjodward's Nat. Hijl. 

TE'S! AMENT, n.f [teflamcnt. Fr. tcjlamcntnm , Lat.] 

j. A will; any writing directing the difpofal of the poffeifions 
of a man deceafed. 

He bringeth arguments from the love which always the 
teftator bore him, imagining that thefe, or the like proofs, 
will convift a tejlameni to have that in it which other men 
can nowhere by reading find. Hooker, b. iii. 

All the temporal lands, which men devout 

By iejlament have given to die church, 

Would they flrip from us. Shake//. Henry V. 

He ordained by his laft tejlameni , that his iEncis fhould be 
burnt. Drydcn. 

i. The name of each of the volumes of the holy feripture. 

Testa.meNtary. adj. [' tejlamentaire , French; tejlamcr.tariui, 
Lat.] Given by will; contained in wills. 

How many tejl ament city charities have been defeated by the 
negligence or fraud of executors ? by the fuppreifion of a 
will ? the fubornation of witneffes, or the corrupt fentencc 
of a judge? Atterbiny's Sermons. 

Te'state, adj. [fejlatus , I.at.] Having made a will. 

By the canon law, the bifhop had the lawful diftribution 
of the goods of perfons dying tcjlate and intcllate. Aylitfe. 

Testa'tqr. n.f [tejlator, Lat. tejlateur, French.] One who 
leaves a will. 

He bringeth arguments from the love or good-will which 

\ always /nctcflator bore him. Holer, b. iii. 

The fame is the cafe of a tejlator giving a legacy by kind- 
nefs, or by promife and common right. ' Taylor. 

TESTA TRIX. n.f. [Latin.] A woman who leaves a will. 

Te'sted. adj. [from tejl.~\ Tried by a tefl. " 

Not with fond fhekcls of th«f tcjlcd gold. Shakefpeare. 

Tf/ster. n.f. [ tejle , French, a head: this coin probably be¬ 
ing diftinguifhed by the head ftamped upon it.] 

I. A fixpcnce. 

Come manage me your caliver: hold, there is a tejler for 
thee. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

A crown goes .for fixty pence, a ihilling for twelve pence. 


t:e. 


and a tejler for fixpcnce. Esc, 

Thofe who bore bulwarks on their backs, 

And guarded nations from attacks, 

Now praftife cv’ry pliant gefture, 

Op’ning their trunk for ev’ry tejler. Swift's Mifecl. 

Young man your days can ne’er be long. 

In fiow’r of age you perifh for a fong; 

Plums and direftors, Shylock and his wife. 

Will club their tejlers now to take thy life. Pope. 

2. The cover of a bed. 

TVsticle. n.f. [ hjliculu;, Lat.] Stone. 

That a bever, to efcape the hunter, bites off his tejlicles 
or ftones, is a tenent very amient. Brown’s Yulg. Err. 

The more certain fign from the pains reaching to the 
groins and tejlicles. IVifcman’s Surgery. 

Testification, n.f. [ tejlificatio , Lat. from tejfify.] The 
aft of witneffing. 

When together we have all received thofe heavenly myfte- 
ries wherein Chrift imparteth himfelf unto us, and- giveth 
vifible tejlif cation of our bleffcd communion with him, we 
fhould, in hatred of all herefies, factions, and fchifms, de¬ 
clare openly ourfelves united. Hooker , b. v. 

In places folemnly dedicated for that purpofe, is a more 
direft fervice and tejlification of our homage to God. South. 

Testifica'tor. n. f [from trjlifcor, Latin.] One who wit¬ 
neffes. 

Te'stifier. n.f. [from tcjlify.] One who teftifics. 

To TE'STIFY. v. n. [tejfipecr, Lat.] Towitnefs; to prove; 
to give evidence. 

Jefus needed not that any fhould tcjlify of man; for he 
knew what was in man. Jolty ii. 25. 


TET 

One witnefs (lull not again!! any, to carfe lam , 

(lie, AT ui lO 

A '""-XXXV.. 30. 


Drydcn. Heaven and earth fl.iall tejlify for us, that vpu pi,? 

death ’ 


wrou 


SfUl 'La- 


US to 


i Mac. iL jj 

event was dire, • 

As this place Ujlif.es. Milton’s Par. Lo/l b ’ 

To Testify, v. a. To witnefs; to give evidence of a™ 
point. ' 

We fpcak that wc do know, and iffy that we have fen* 
and ye receive not our witnefs. John iii 

Te'stily. adv. [from tcjly.} Fretfully; peeVifhly; moro f’]f’ 

Testimonial, n. j. [ tejlimonial , Fr. nflimamum, Lat.] A 
writing produced by any one as an evidence for himfelf. 

Hofpitable people entertain all the idle vagrant reports and 
fend them out with paffports and tcjumonials, and wilf*have 
them pafs for legitimate. Government of the Tam 

It is poffible to have, fuch tcjlimon-ei/s of.diy.ine authority as 
may he lufficicnt to convince the more, rcafonable part of 
mankind, and pray what is wantinrr in (he teftimonies of 
Jefus Chrift ? Bumet'j Theory of the Earth ' 

A clerk does not exhibit to die bifhop letters miffive.or ti 
//imanial, teflifying his good behaviour. A. 

TESTIMONY, n. f [tcjlimonium ,, Latin.] 

1. Evidence given ; proof. 

The proof of every thing muft be by the tefimar.y of f uc h 
as the parties produce. SpcnEcr 

If I bring you fufficient tejlimony, my ten thoufand ducats' 
are mine. Shakefpeare's Cynibeline. 

I could not anfwer it to the world, if I gave not your 
lordfhip ray tejlimony of being the bc-ffhufbanih finden. 

I mufl: bear this tejlimony to Otway’s memory, that the 
pafiions are truly touched in his Venice Prcfervcd. Dry Jen. 

2. Pubiick evidences. 

By his prefeript a fanftuary is fram’d. 

An ark and in the ark his tejlimony. 

The records of his covenant. Miltn. 

3. Open atteflation ; profclfion. 

Thou for the tejlimony of truth haft bom 
Univerfal reproach. Milton, 

To Testimony, v. a. To witnefs. A word not ufed. 

Let him be but tejiimmied in his own bringings forth, and 
he fhall appear a fcholar, a ftatefman, and a foldier. Shakefp. 

Te'stiness. n.f. [from tcjly/] Morofenefs. 

Teflinefs is a difpofition or aptnefs to be angry. Locke, 

Testu'dinateix. ad;,. [ te/ludo , Lat.] Roofed; arched. 

TestudiNeous. adj. [ icjludo Lat.] Rdembling the fbell of 
a tortoife. 

TE'STY. adj. [teJlie,Yr. teflurdo, Italian.]. Fistful; peevifh; 
apt to be angr)’. 

Lead thefe tefly rivals fo affray. 

As one come not within another’s way. Shalefpeare. 

Muff I ftand and crouch under your tjly humour ! She. 

King Pyrrhus cur’d his fplenctiek 
And tejly courtiers with a kick. Huaibras , p, ii. 

Averfe or tejly in nothing they defirc. Lode. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou’rt fuch a touchy, tj/y, pleafing fellow ; 

Halt fo much wit, and mirth, anJ fplccn about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. Tatler. 

Te'tchy. adj. Froward; peevifh: a corruption of tjly or 
touchy. 

A grievous burthen was thy birth to me, 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy. Shal. Rich .JIL 
A filly fchool-boy, coming to fay my Ieflbn to the worlJ, 
that peevifh and tetchy inaffcr. Graunt. 

TEfEAlETE. n.f. [French.] Cheek by jowl. 

Long before the fquire and dame 
Are tete a tete. Prisr. 

Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Chufe for companions tete d tete ; 

Who at their dinners, en fainille, 

Get leave to fit whene’er you will. Swift's Mifcd. 

Te'thEr. n.f [See Tedder.] A flring by which hprlesare 
licld from pafturing too wide. 

Hamlet is young. 

And with a larger tether be may walk 

Than may be given you. Shahfpcart. 

Fame and-cenfurc with a tether, _ .; . 

Bv fata arc always link’d together. r 

' Imagination has ho limits; but where it is confined, 
find the fhortnefs of pur tether. Swift. 

To Te'ther. v. a. '[from the noun.] To tie up. 

Tetragonal, adj. .[yfipylYai^.] Four; fquare. / - 

From the beginning of the dileafe, reckoning on unto ? e 
frventh day, tlife moon will' be in 'a tetragonal or qua raf * 
afpeft, that is, foul figns removed frppn that \vheR'in 
dillafe began; iri'fKe Ypurtqcnfli day ii u iil be an °PP° e 
afpeft, and at the end of the ti nary tetragon**#* 

Brown’s ndgarliyur J, 

TftrapE'TALOOs.,. adj. tfiffjraeif and an 

flowers as conljft oT/our lcavVs'round titf Uyic : phuits 
a Utrapetalpus flower coiiftitutc.a piflii 
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T H A 

T A Roman governor of the fourth part of a provineb. 

All the earth. 

Her kings and tetiarchs, arc their tributaries : ■ 

People and nations pay them hourly ffipends. B. Johnfon. 
, ra’rchATE. I n.f [ rflpxpxU: ] A Roman govem- 
5 ment. 

[TfJp«V»X,5f.] An epigram or ftanza 


T H A 


»./ 


of 


Pope. 
Froward ; 


TetRA 
Te'TRARCHY. 

'Tetra'stick 
* rl*cs 

f ° Th C JMrajlick obliged Spcnfcr to extend his fenfe to the 
length of four lines, which would have been more clolely 

confined in the couplet. 

Te'tRICAL. } adj. [ tetrieus ; Latin; tetnque , fr.J 
Tv'tricous. J perverfe; four. 

In this the tefrical baffa finding him to excel, gave him as 
a rare "ift to Solyman. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turf:,. 

TVtteR. n.f. [terep, Saxon.] A fcab ; afcurf; a ringworm. 
A moft inftant tetter bark’d about 
Moft lazar like, with vile and loathfomc cruft, 

All my fmooth body. _ Shakefp. Hamlet. 

A lcabby tetter on their pelts will ftick. Dryden. 

•j' FW . n . f. [ terwt , a hempen rope, Dutch.] 


Skinner. 
Ainf. 

To work ; to beat fo as to 


i 


j. Materials for any thing. 

2 . An iron chain. 

To Tew. v. a. [rapian, Saxon.] 
fatten: 

Te'wel. n.f. [tuyau or tuyal, french.] 

In the back of the forge, againft the fire-place, is fixed a 
thick iron plate, and a taper pipe in it above five inches long, 
called a tewel, or tewcl iron, which comes through the back 
of the forge; into this tewel is placed the bellows. Moxon. 
To Te'wtaw. v. a. [formed from tew by reduplication.] To 
beat; to break. 

The method and way of watering, pilling, breaking, and 
tewtawing, of hemp and flax, is a particular bufinefs. Mot t. 
Text. n.f. [texte, Fr. textus, Lat.] 
j. That on which a comment is written. 

We expeft your next 
Shou’d be no comment but a text, 

To tell how modern beafts are vext. /Taller, 

2. A fentcnce of feripture. 

In religion 

What errour but fome fober brow 

Will blefs it, and approve it with a text. Shakefpeare. 
His mind he fhould fortify with fome few texts, which are 
home and appofite to his cafe. South's Sermons. 

Te'xtile. adj. [textilis, Latin.] Woven; capable of being 
woven. 

'The placing of the tangible parts in length or tranverfe, 
as in the warp and woof of textiles. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

The materials of them were not from any herb, as other 
textiles , but from a done called amiantus. JVilkins. 

Te'xtman. n.f. [text and man.] A man ready in quotation 
of texts. 

Mens daily occafions require the doing of a thoufand 
things, which it would puzzle the beft tcxtmav readily to 
bethink himfelf of a fentcnce in the Bible, clear enough to 
fatisfy a fcrupulous confcience of the lawfulnefs of. Sanderfon. 
Te'xtrine. adj. [textrina, Lat.] Relating to weaving. 

It is a wonderful artifice how newly hatched maggots, not 
the parent animal, bccaufe fhe emits no web, nor hath any 
textsine art, can convolve the ftubborn leaf, and bind it with 
the thread it weaves from its body. Derham. 

Te'xtuary. adj. [from text.] 

1. Contained in the text. 

He extends the exclufion unto twenty days, which in the 
textuary fenfe is fully accomplifhed in one. Brown. 

2. Serving as a text; authoritative. 

I fee no ground why his rcafon fhould be textuary to ours, 

_ or that God intended him an univerfal headfhio. Glanvillc. 

< Te'xtuarist. 

Te'xtuary. 

in feripture. 

Te'xture. n.f. [ textus , Lat.] 

1. I he aft of weaving. 

Skins, although a natural habit unto all before the inven¬ 
tion of texture, was fomething more unto Adam. Brown. 

2. A web; a thing woven. 

Others, far in the grafly dale,’ 

Their humble texture weave. Thomfon's Spring. 

3. Manner of weaving with refpeft cither to form or matter. 

L ndcr flute of richeft texture fpread, Milton. 

A veil of richeft texture wrought fhe wears. Pope. 
4 - Difpofition of the parts of bodies ; combination of parts. * 
Spirits not in their liquid texture mortal wound 
Receive, no more than can third air. Milton 

While the particles continue entire, they may compofc bo¬ 
dies of the fame nature and texture now, with water and 
earth compofed of entire particles in the beginning. Newton 

[5annP ’ Sa ?° n ’ L ] A Particle placed incomparifon 
-uer the comparative adverb. 


headfhip 

\n.f. [textualre, Fr. from text.] One ready in 
J the text of feripture; a divine well verfed 


Milton. 

Dryden. 


Were we not better to fall once with virtue, ■ ^ 

Than draw a wretched and difhonour’d breath. B. Johnfon. 

More true delight in that (mall ground. 

Than in poffeffing all the earth was found. Daniel. 

I never inet with" a more unhappy conjuncture of affairs 
than in the bufinefs of that unfortunate earl. King Charles. 

He lov’d her rriorc than plunder. Congreve. 

I love you for nothing more than for the juft efteem you 
have for ail the fonS of Adam. Swift. 

Thane, n.f. [Sejn, Saxon.] An old title of honour, per¬ 
haps equivalent to baron. .... 4 . 

By Sincl’s death I know I’m thane of Glamis ; 

But Bow of Cawdor ? the thane of Cawdor lives. Shakefp. 
To Thank, v.a. [Sancian, Saxon; danckcn , Dutch; than- 
ken, Geiman.] . .. 

1. To return acknowledgments for any favour or kindnefs. 

The forlorn foldier, that fo nobly fought. 

He would have well become this place, and grac’d 
The tbankings of a king. Shakefp. Cymbciir.t. 

For your ftubborn anfwer 

The king fhall know it, and, no doubt, thank you. Shal. 
We thank God always for yoti. 2 Thcf ii 3. 

He was fo true a father of his country. 

To thank me for defending ev’n his foes, 

Bccaufe they were his fubjefts. Drydcn's Spanljh Pryar. 

2. It is ufed often in a contrary or ironical fenfe. 

Ill fare our anceftor impure, 

For this we may thank Adam. 

Weigh the danger with the doubtful blifs. 

And thank yourfelf, if ought fliould fall amifs.. 

That Portugal hath yet no more than a fufpenlion of arms; 
they may thank themfelves, becaufe they came fo late into 
the treaty ; and, that they came fo late, they may thank the 
whigs, whofe falle reprelentations they believed. Swift. 
Thank. \n.f [Sancap, Saxon; dancke , Dutch.] Acknow- 
Thanks. V ledgment paid for favour or kindnefs ; expreffion 
of gratitude. Thanks is commonly ufed of verbal acknow¬ 
ledgment, gratitude of real repayment. It is feidom ufed in 
the Angular. 

The pooreft fervice is repaid with thanks. Shakefpeare. 
Happy be Thefeus, our renowned duke. 

— Thanks, good Egeus, what’s the news ? Shakefpeare. 
The fool faith, 1 have no thank for all my good deed ; and 
they that eat my bread fpeak evil of me. Eccluf. xx. 16. 

He took bread, and gave thanks to God in pretence of 
them all. Ads xxvii. 35. 

Thanks be to God, which giveth us the viftory. 1 Cor. xv. 
Some embrace fuits which never mean to deal effeftually 
in them ; but they will win a thank, or take a reward. Bacon. 
For this to th’ infinitely good we owe 
Immortal thanks. Milton . 

Tha'nkful. adj. [Sancpul, Saxon.] Full of gratitude; ready 
to acknowledge good received. 

Be thankful unto him, and blefs his name. Pfel. c. 4. 
In favour, to ufe men with much difference is good; for 
it maketh the perfons preferred more thankful, and the reft 
more officious. Bacon’s EJfays. 

Live, thou great encourager of arts ; 

Live ever in our thankful hearts. Dryden. 

ThaNkfully. adv. [from thankful.] With lively and grate¬ 
ful fenfe of good received. 

Here is better than the open air; take it thankfully. Shak. 

If you have liv’d, take thankfully the paft ; 

Make, as you can, the fweet remembrance laft. Dryden. 
Out of gold how to draw as many diftinft fubftances as 1 
can feparate from vitriol, I fliall very thankfully learn. Boyle. 
Tha'nkfulness. n.f. [from thankful.] Gratitude; lively 
fenfe or ready acknowledgment of good received. 

He fcarcely would give me thanks for what I had done, 
for fear that thankfulnefs might have an introduction of re- 

. Sidney, b. ii. 

Will you give me this maid your daughter ? 

—As freely, fon, as God did give her me. 

—Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankfulnefs. Shakefp. 
The celebration of thefe holy myfteries being ended, re¬ 
tire with all thankfulnefs of heart for having been admitted to 
that heavenly feait. Taylor. 

Thankfulnefs and fubmiflion make us happy. L’Eflrange. 

ThaNkless. adj. [from thank.] 

1. Unthankful; ungrateful; making no acknowledgment. 

Leafl fo great good, as he for her had wrought. 

Should die unknown, and buried be in thanklefs thought. 

, , Dairy Queen* b. i. 

May he feel 

How fharper than a ferpent’s tooth it is, 

T °m a ^ e a tl l ank! ‘f\ child - Shakefp. King Lear. 

"left m thy genius, in thy love too bleft ! 

One grateful woman to thy fame fupply’d. 

What a whole thanklefs land to his denv’d. Pott 

2. Not deferring, or not likely, to gain thanks, 
i he contracting and extending the lines and fenfe of others, 

26 H ^ 
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TH A 

if the firft authors might fpcak for themfelves, would appear 
a thanklefs office. ITcttou. 

Wage dill their wars, 

And bring home on thy bread more thanklefs (cars. Crajhaw. 

Tha'nklessness. n.f. [from thanklej ?.] Ingratitude ; Failure 
to acknowledge good received. 

Not t’ have written then, feerns little lefs 

Than worft of civil vices, thank icfjhcjs. Donne. 

Thanko'ffering. n. J. [thunk and ojfering. J Offering paid 
in - acknowledgment of mercy. 

A thoufand thank-offerings are due to that providence which 
has delivered our nation from thefe abfurd iniquities. Watts. 

Thanksgi'vi’NG. n.f. [thanks and gibe.] Celebration of 
mercy. 

Thefe facred hj-mhs Chridianity hath peculiar to itfelf, the 
other being longs too of praife and thanksgiving, wherewith as 
we ferve God lo the Jews likewife. Hooker, h. v. 

tudemeritorious. 

Of old there were fbngs of praife and thankgiving unto 
God. : B, xu. 46. 

Wc fhould acknowledge our obligations to God for the 
many favours wc receive, by continual praifes ai,id tl/ankf- 
givings. Tillotfons Sermons. 

Tha'n k. worthy. adj. [thank and worthy. J Defervjng grati- 

This is thankworthy, if a man endure grief. 1 Pet. ii. 19. 

If love be compell’d, and cannot chide. 

How can it‘grateful, or thank-worthy prove? Davies. 

Tharm. n. J. [Selaf.m, Saxon ; dann, Dutch, the gut.J In- 
tcflines twilled for fcvcral ules'. 

That, pronoun. [ tbata , Gothick ; <xer, Saxon; cl at, Dutch.] 

U'Not this, but the other. 

• He wins me by that means I told you. Shakefp 

Oftavia, not only that. 

Plat were cxcufeable, that and thoufands more 

• Of fetnbJablc import, but he hath wag’d 

New wars again!! Pdmpey. 

2. Which; relating to an antecedent thing. 

You’ll rue the time 

That clogs me'with this anlwcr. Shakefp, Mnihetl. 

Nothing they but dud can ihpw. 

Or bones that haden to be fo. Cowley. 

3. Who ; relating to an antecedent perfon. 

Saints that taught and led the way to hcav’p. Ticket. 

4. It fometimes fares to lave the repetition of a word or words 
fortgoing. 

I’ll know your bufinefs, that I will.' Shalfp. Henry IV. 

They faid, what is that to us ? Ice thou to tlxit. Afatth. 

Yc defraud, and that your brethren. 1 C?>:.vi. 8. 

Yet for all that, when they be m the land of their ene¬ 
mies 1 will not call them away. Ley, xxvi. 44. 

They weep AS if they meant 

That way at leall proud Nabas to prevent. Cowley. 

This runick fubjeft will occur upon that of poetry. Temple. 

What is inviting in this lort of poetry proceeds not fo 
much from the idea of a country life itfelf, as from that of 
its tranquillity. Pope. 

5. Oppofed to this 'afe the other to one. 

- This is not fajr; nor profitable that ; 

Nor t’other queftion proper for debate. Dryden's Per fits. 

In this fcale gold, m t’other fame does lie. 

The weight of that mounts this fo high. Coufy. 

6. When this and that relate to foregoing words, this is referred 
like hie or cecy to the latter, and that like ifle or celci to the 
former. 

Such as. 

Bv religion is meant a living up to thofc principles, that is, 
to act conformably to our belt reafon, and to live as becomes 
thofe who believe a God and a future Hate. Tillotfon. 

8. That which ; what. 

Sir, I think the meat wants that I have. 

_Bailing. * Shakefp. Comedy of Errours. 


THE 

Forgive me that. I thus your patience wrong. 
2 . Noting a confequence, 

7 %'a, 


Cnvley. 


scare. 


'cetheartt 


9- 


The thing. 


get 


The Nazai ite bath vowed, befidcs that that his hand lhall 

Kuril, vi. 21. 


Cowley . 


He made that, art which was a rage. 

The thing which then was. 

Secure pro'ud Nahas flept. 

And dreamt, vai n man, of that day s barb rous Cport. Cowley. 
By way of eminence. 

This is that Jonathan, the joy and grace. 

That Jonathan in whom docs mixt remain 
All that fond mothers with. 

Hence love himfelf, that tyrant of my days. 
hi That. As being. 

Things arc preached not in that they arc taught, but in 
t'oat they arc publifhed. Hooker, b. v. 

J’rttfT. conjunction. 

1. Bccaufc. 

It is not that I love you lefs 
Than when before your feet I lay; 


10. 


TO. 


12 . 


Cowley. 

Cowley. 


Rut to prevent the fad incrcafi 
Of iiopelefs Ioic, I keep away. 

2 


tlailer. 


hat he flrould dare to do me this difgracp 
Is fool or coward writ upon my face . * ' jy .J 

The cuftom and familiarity of'thele tongues do fonjetLT’ 
fo far influence tire expreffions in thde ephlE-,, that one m 
obferve the force of the Hebrew conjugations. 

3. Noting indication. ° scke ‘ 

We anfwcred, that wc held it to agreeable, as we both 
forgot dangers pad and fears to come, that we thought ~ 
hour Ipent with him was worth ye.us of our former fife * 

xt • r i j iiMonli A.jc Atlantis 

4. Noting a final end. 

Treat it kindly, that it mav 
Wifir at lead with us to day, q ^ 

I HArcH. n.J. ["cace, Sjx.oi.1, draw, Skumcr, from bac 
roof, in Iflandick thak. Mr.* Ayr. j Straw laid upon the’too 
of a houfc to keep out the weather. 

Hard by a dye, beneath a roof of thatch 
Dwelt Obloquy, who in her early day* 

BaJkets of fifn at Billingfgatc did watch, 

Cod, whiting, oyfler, mackrel, fprat, oj plaid-. Swift. 
A plough-boy, who has never leen any thing but thatch¬ 
ed houfes, naturally imagines that thutJi klpu‘j> to die very 
nature of a houfe. .. Watts. 

Then came rofy Health from ber cotlayq of thatch. Smart 
To Thatch, v. a. [Nacctan, Saxon.] To cover as with ftraiv! 
Make fitlfc lraity etui thatch , 

Your poor thin roofs with burthens of. thy dead. Shakefp. 
Mofs groweth chiefly upon ridges of brutes tiled or thaw¬ 
ed. Bacon's Nat. ilijl. N’. 537, 

Then Rome was poor, and there you might behold 
The palace thatch'd with ftrqw. Drrden. 

Sonnets or elegies to Cliloris 
Might raife a houfc above two.floriy?: 

A lyrick ode would Hate, a catch 

Would tile, an epigram would thatch. Swift. 

On the cottage thatch'd, or lordly roof 
Keen fattening. tbmfm. 

Tha'tcher. n.J. [from thatch.] One. whofe trade is to cover 
houfes with ftraw. 

You merit new employments daily 5 
Our thatcler , ditcher, gard’ner, baily. Swift. 

Afh is univerfal timber; it ferves the loidicr, feamaji, car¬ 
penter, tbatiher, aud hufbandman. Moitirner, 

To Thaw. v.n. [Sapan, Saxon; degen, Dutch.] 
t. To grow liquid after congelation ; to melt. 

When thy melted maid 
His letter at thy pillow hath laid : 

If thou bpgin'ii to- thaw for this, 

Flay my name ftep in. Dsu/if. 

It on firm land 

Thaws not but gathers heap, ami ruin feerns 
Of ancient pile ; all elfe deep fnow and ice. Ikbltm. 
Having let that icc thaw of itfelf, and frozen the liquor a 
fecund time, wc could not difeern any thing. Beyle. 

2. To remit the cold which had caufed froft. 

To Thaw. v. a. To melt what was congealed. 

Bring me the faired creature northward born, 

Where Phoebus’ lire fcarcc thaws the ificlcs. Shakefpear/. 

Think not that Caelar bears luch rebel.blood. 

That will be thaw'd from the true quality 
With that which meltcth fools. Shakefp. Julius Cafir. 
My love is thaw'd , 

Which, like a waxen image ’gaintt a fire. 

Bears no impreflion of the thing it was. Shalefpearc. 

Burnilh’d dpel, that call a glare 
From far, artel feem’d to thaw the freezing air. Drydn.. 
She can unlock 

The clafping charm, and thaw the numbing fpell. Mdtjn. 
Her icy heart is thaw'd. Granvfut • 

Thaw. n.f. [from the verb.] Liquefaftion of any thiog con¬ 
gealed ; warmth fuch as liquifies congelation. 

I was the prince’s jefter, and duller than a great thenv. 

Shakefp. deJuJi ado about nothing. 
A man of my kidney, that am as fubjeft to heat as but¬ 
ter; a man of continual di|lbiution and (haw. Skakcfpcatc . 

Hardens his ftubhorn heart, but ttiil as ice 
More harden’d after thaw. _ Jlltdco. 

That cold country where difeourfe doth freeze in the 
all Winter, and may be heard in the next Summer, or -t a 
great thaw. JVilkins's Math. Magak. 

When fharp frofls had long conttrain’d the earth, 

A kindly thaw unlocks it with cold rain, 

F'ifft the tender blade peeps. 

The, article, [dc, Dutch.] 

i. The article noting a particular thing. : 

Your l'on. has - paid a loldier's debt > 

He only liv’d but till he was p. man. 

The winch no (boner had his prowefe confirm d, 
la the unflirinking ftatipii,where he fought, ' i 

But like a man he dy’il. . ShakeJpcart ■> A, 


Dry dan 


THE 

He put him In mind of the long pretence he lu J to be 
E room of the bed chamber, for the winch he Could not chufe 
but lav, that he had the queen’s promife. Llarenuo.i, l. via. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bclj, 

Unhappy till the laft, the kind rclcafing knell. Cowley. 
I’ll march the mufes Hannibal. Cowley. 

The fair example of the heav'nly lark. 

Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark ; 

Above the liars let thy bold mu lick found, 

Thr humble nell build on the ground. 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tatte 

Brought death into the world. . Milton. 

Nijht (hades the groves, and all in (Hence lie, 

All but the mournful philomel and I. Pope. 

2 Before a vowel e is commonly cut oil in verfe. 

Who had th 1 efpecial engines been to rear 
His fortunes up unto the Hate they were, Daniel. 

Th' adorning thee with fo much art 
Is but a barb’rous lkill, 

’Tis like the pois’ning of a dart, 

Too apt before to kill. Cowley. 

?. Sometimes he h cut off. 

In this lcale worth, in t'other gold docs lie. Cowley, 
e. In the following paflage the is ufed according to the French 
idiom. 

As all the confiderable governments among the Alps arc 
commonwealttis, fo it is a conftitution the moll adapted of 
ar.v to the poverty of thefe countries. Add!Jon on Italy. 

ThEa'tRAX. adj. [ theatral, Fr. theatrulis, Lat.] Belonging to 
a the'atie. 

The'atRE. n.f. [ theatre , Fr. theatrum , Lat.} 

1. A place in which Ihews arc exhibited ; a play houfe. 

This wife and univerfal theatre, 

P re ferns more wofu! pageants than the feene 
Wherein we play. Shakefp. As you like it. 

When the boats came within fixty yards of the pillar, they 
found themfelves all bound, yet fo as they might go about, 
fo as they all flood as in a theatre beholding this light^ifatytf. 

2. A place riling by Heps like a theatre. 

Shade above lhade, a woody theatre 
Of llatelieft view. Milton. 

In the niidft of this fair valley Hood 
A native theatre , which rifing flow, 

By juft degrees o’erlook’d the ground below. Drydcn. 
Thea'trick. ) adj. [theatrum, Latin.] Sccnick; fuitfng a. 
Thra'trical. J theatre; pertaining to a theatre. 

Theatrical forms ftickle hard for the prize of religion : a 
diflorted countenance is made the mark of an upright heart. 

Decay of Piety. 

Load fome vain church with old thcatrick Hate, 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Pope. 

Theatrically, adv. [from theatrical.] In a manner fuiting 
the llage. 

Dauntlefs her look, her gellurc proud, 

Her voice theatrically loud. 

Thee, the oblique lingular of thou. 

Poet and faint, to thee alone were giv’n 
The two moft facred names of earth and heav’n. 

Theft, n.f [from thclf .] 

1. The ail of dealing. 

Theft F an unlawful felonious taking away of another 
man’s goods againft the owner’s knowledge or will. Cdwel. 

His thefts were too open, his filching was like an unlkilful 
finger, he kept not time. Sbakejp. Merry lHives ofHTndfor. 
Their nurfe Euriphile, 

Whom for the theft I wedded, dole thefe children. Shak. 

2. The thing dolen. 

If the theft be certainly found in his hand alive, whether 
ox, afs, or fheep, he lhall rcdorc double. E.xod. xxii. 4. 
Their. ??. f. [ceona, of them, Saxon.] Of than; the pro¬ 
noun poflcfijve, from they. 

The round world Ihould have fhook 
Lions into civil ftrects, and citizens into their dens. Shak. 
For the Italians, Dante had begun to file their language in 
verfe before Boccace, who likewife received no little "help 
from his matter Petrarch ; but the reformation of their profe 
was wholly owing to Boccace. Dr-den. 

2. Theirs is ufed when any thing comes between the pott--flive 
and fubilantive. 

Fraycr wc always have in our power to bellow, and they 
never in theirs to refufe. Hooker, h. v. 

They gave the fame names to their own idols which the 
Egyptians did to theirs. RatePh. 

1 he penalty to thy tranfgreflion due. 

And due to theirs which out.of thine will grow. Milton. 

Nothing but the name of zeal appears, 

’Twixt our bed aittions and the word of theirs. Denham. 

Vain arc our neighbours hopes, and vain their pares. 
The fault is more their languages than their's. Ref common. 
vvliich dlablilhtd law of theirs feerns too drift at Jfi.rH 
bfcaufe it excludes all fecret intrigues. Drydcn. 

And reading wifli, like theirs, our fate and fame. Pope. 


SwiJYs Mfccl. 


* 

Cowley. 


THE 

The.m, die oblique of they. - 

The materials of them were not from any herb, ivilr.ins. 
Theme, n.f. [theme, Fr. from $£>«.] 

1. A fubjeft on which 011c fpeaks or writes. 

Every objeft of our idea is called a theme , whether it be a 
being or not being. JVatts. 

Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the fwelling aft 

Of the imperial theme. Shakefpcare's Macbeth. 

When a foldier was the theme, my name . 

Was not far off, Shakefpcare's Cymbehne. 

O ! could I flow like thee, and make thy dream, 

My great example, as it is my theme : 

Though deep, yet dear ; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. Der.ham., 
Whatever near Eurota’s happy llream, 

With laurels crown’d, had been Apollo’s thbne. Rofcommor.. 

Though Tyber’x dreams immortal Rome behol J, 
Though foaming Hcrmus lwells with tides of gold, 

F’rom heav’n itfelf though feveti-fold Nilus flows, 

And harveds on a hundred realms bedows; 

Thefe now no more lhall be the mufe’s themes , 

Led in my fame, as in the fea their dreams. Pope. 

2. A Ihort diflertation written by boys on any topick. 

3. The original word whence others are derived. 

Let l’cholars daily reduce the words to their original or 
theme, to the fird cafe of nouns, or fird tenfe of verbs. JVatu. 
ThemSE'lves. n. f [Sec They and Self.] 

1. Thefe very perfons. 

Whatfoevcr evil befalleth in that, themfelves have made 
themfelves worthy to fuller it. Hooker, b. v. 

2. The oblique cafe of they and felves. 

They open to themfelves at length the way. MIton. 
Waken children out of lleep with a low call, and give them 
kind ufage till they come pcrfeftly to themfelves. Locke. 

ThEx. adv. [than, "Gothick; San, Saxon; dan, Dutch.] 

X. At that time. 

The then bilhop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on his 
majedy throughout that whole journey. Clarendon. 

Thee, then a bey, with my arms I laid. Drydcn. 

2. Afterwards; immediately afterwards; foon afterwards. 

If an herb be cut off from the roots in Winter, and then 
the earth be trodden down hard, the roots will become very 
big in Summer. Bacon's Nat. Ilijl. N°. 437. 

3. In that cafe ; in confequence. 

Had not men been fated to be blind. 

Then had our lances pierc’d the treach’rous wood. Drydcn. 

Had fate fo pleas’d I had been elded born. 

And then without a crime the crown had worn. Drydcn. 
If all this be fo, then man has a natural freedom. Locke. 

4. Therefore; for this reafon. 

If then his providence 

Out of our evil leek to bring forth good. Milton. 

Now then be all thy weighty cares away, y 

Thy jealoufies and fears, and, while you may, C 

To peace and foft repofe give all the day. Drydcn. J 

5. At another time : as now and then, at one time and other. 

Now lhaves with level wing the deep, then foars. Milton. 
One while the mader is not aware of what is done, and 
then in other cales it may fall out to be his own aft. L'Ejlr. 

6. That time: it has here the effeft of a noun. 

Till then who knew 

The force of thofe dire arms ? Milton. 

Thence, n.f. [contrafted, according to Mir.Jhrw, from there 
hence.] 

1. From that place. 

Fad by the oracle of God ; I thence 
Invoke thy aid Milton. 

Surat he took, and thence preventing fame. 

By quick and painful marches thither came. Drydcn. 

2. From that time. 

There dull be no more thence an infant of days. Ifa. lxv. 

3. For that reafon. 

Not to fit idle with fo great a gift 
Ufelefs, and thence ridiculous about him. Milton's Agonift. 

4. From thence is a barbarous expreffion, iher.ee implying the 
fame. 

From thence ; from him, whofe daughter 
His tears proclaim’d his parting with her j thence 
Wc have crofs’d. Shakefjeare. 

1 here plant eyes, all mud from thence 
Purge and difperie. MUton. 

I he nceforth. adv. [thence and forth.] 

1. From that time. 

Thenceforth this land was tributary inade 
T’ ambitious Rome. ’ Stcnfer 

They lhall be placed in Leinder, and have land given them 
to live upon, in fuch fort as lhall become- good fubjecls, to 
Lbour thenceforth lor their living. Spcnjer on Ireland. 

Wrath (hall be no more 

Thenceforth, but in thy preE-nce joy entire. Milton. 

2. Ft cm thenceforth is a barbarous* corruption crept into later 
books. 
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Avert 

His holy eyes ; ref^King_//•<?« thenceforth 
To leave them to their own polluted ways. Milton. 

Men grow acquainted with thefc felf-evidcnt truths upon 
their being propofed ; but whofoever docs fo, finds in him- 
fclf that he then begins to know a propofition which he 
knew not before, and which from thenceforth he never quef- 
tions. Locke. 

Thenceforward, adv. [thence and forward.] Oh from tliat 
time. 

THE'OCRACY. n.f [theocratic, Fr. and xpalrw.] Go- 
vernment immediately fuperintended by God. 

The characters of the reign of Chrift are chiefly juftice, 
peace, and divine prefence or conduct, which is called the¬ 
ocracy. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Thfocra'tical. adj. [theoeratique. Ft. from theocracy.] Re¬ 
lating to a government adminiftcrcd by God. 

The government is neither human nor angelical, but pe¬ 
culiarly thcocrat cal. Bu> net s Theory of the Earth. 

Theodolite, n.f A mathematical inftrument for taking 
heights'and diftances. 

The'ogony. n.f. [thcogonie, Fr. Seoyovlx.] The generation 
of the gods. > Bailey. 

Theolo'gian. n.f [theologien, Fr. theilogus , Latin.] A di¬ 
vine ; a profefior of divinity. 

Some theologians defile places erected only for religion by 
defending opprclfions. Hayward. 

They to their viands fell: nor feemingly 
The angel, nor in mid, the common glofs 
Of theologians, but with keen difpatch 
Of real hunger. Miltons Par. Loft, b.v. 

Thf.olo'gical. adj. [thcologiquc, Fr. ihcologta, Lat.j Relating 
to the fcience of divinity. 

Although fome pens have only fymbolized the fame from 
the myftcry of its colours, yet are there other affections 
might admit of theological alluuons. Brown. 

They generally are extrafts of theological and moral fen- 
tcnccs, drawn from ecclefiaftical and other authors. Swift. 
Theclo'cically. adv. [from theological.] According to the 
principles of theology. 

Theo'logjst. \n.f. [theologies, Lat.] A divine ; one ftudious 
Theo'logue. J in the fcience of divinity. 

The cardinals of Rome, which arc theologues , friars, and 
fchoolmcn, call all temporal bufinefs, of wars, embailages, 
fliirrery, which is under-fheriftries. Bacon s Effays. 

A thcologue more by need than genial bent; 

Int’reft in all his actions was dilcern’d. Dryden. 

It is no more an order, according to popilh thcologifts, than 
the prima tonfura, they allowing only feven ecclefiaftical 
iheoiogifis. Jyliffe's Parergon. 

THE'OLOGY. n.f. [theologie, Fr. Sro^ia.] Divinity. 

The whole drift of the feripture of God, what is it but 
only to teach theology ? Theology, what is it but the fcience of 
things divine? Hooker, b. iii. 

She was mod dear to the king in regard of her knowledge 
in languages, in theology, and in philolophy. 

The oldcd writers of theology were of this mind. TiUotfon. 
Tme'omACHIST. n.f. He who fights againd the gods. Bailey. 
The'omaCHY. n.f. [$i<& and p.^-] The fight againd the 
cods by the giants. Bailey. 

ThecRbo. n.f [tiorla, Italian; tuerhe, Fr.-] A large lute 


for playing a*thorough bafr, ufed by the Italians. 
He wanted nothing but a fong. 

And a well tun’d theorbo hung 


Upon a hough, to cafe the pain 

n‘ _ r.tuifii o drain. 


I a(l : 5 [ from theoretic!:.] > Speculative- 
j J L [from thcorick. J J 


1)'; noi 


Bailey. 4 


. Butler. 

A pofition laid 


His twgg’d cars fuller’d, with a 
THE'OREM. n.f. [; tbeortme, Fr. Srwpnpia.] 

down as an acknowledged truth. r 

Having found this the head theorem of all their difcourfcs, 
who plead for the change of ecclefiaftical government in 
England, wc hold it ncccffery that the proofs thereof be 
wcnhctl Hooker * b . it. 

The chief points of morality arc no lefs demonftrable than 
mathematicks ; nor is the fubtilty greater in moral theorems 
than in mathematical. More s divine Dialogues. 

Many obfervations go to the making up of one theonm, 
which, like oaks fit for durable buildings, muft be of many 
wth Grount. 

yC< Hefc r arc three theorems, that'from thence wc may draw 
fome conclufions. ‘ Dryden s Dufrcfnoy. 

Theorem a'tical. a( jj [from theorem.] Comprifed in the- 
TheoRema'tick. > oremsj confifting in theorems. 

Theore'mick. j , 

Theorcmlek truth, or that which lies in the conceptions we 
have of things, is negative or pofitive. 

[theoretique, French; 


Theorf'tical. a r [theoretique, t rench; T 

TheoRe'tick. I \ from ^£«9tlTl>t«'r.] L 

Theo'RICAI.. ( J [thcorique, Fr. from t 

TrtEO'RlCK. J i ^ tiofix .] J 

lation ; terminating in theory or fpeculation r 
When he fpeaks. 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is ftill; 


Grew. 
Speculative ; 
depending 
on theory 
or fpecu- 
not practical. 


THE 

And the mute wonder lurketh in mens carsj 
To fteal his fweet and honied fenterices : 

So that the act and praftick part of life 
Muft be the miftrefs to this thcorique. Shalcftca 

The theorical part of the inquiry being interwoven with 
the liiftorical conjectures, the philofophy of colours will be 
promoted by indilputable experiments. Eoyle on Cdouri 
h or theoretical learning and fcicnces there is nothing * V et 
complete. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

Theo'rick. n.f. [from the adjective.] A fpeculatiil; one who 
knows only fpeculation, not pradlice. 

The bookifh thcorick. 

Wherein the toged confuls can propofe 
As maftcrly as he ; meer prattle, without practice, 

Is all his foldierlhip. Shake/peare's Othelh. 

Theoretically. 

Theo'rically. 
practically. 

The'oRst. n.f. [from theory.] A fpeculatift ; one given to 
fpeculation. 

The greateft theorifts have given the preference to fiich a 
form of government as that which obtains in this kingdom. 

Aulifon's Freeholder, jfa°. 51. 
THE'ORY. n.f. [theorie, Fr. S-rt-pi ’u..] Speculation; not prac¬ 
tice ; llheme ; plan or fyftcm yet fubfilling only in the mind. 

If they had been thcmfclvcs to execute their own theory in 
this church, they would have feen being nearer at hand. 

Hocker, b. v. 

In making gold, the means hitherto propounded to effedt 
it are in the practice full of errour, and in the theory full of 
unfound imagination. Bacon's Nat. Hft. N’. 326. 

Pradlice alone divides the world into virtuous and vicious; 
but as to the theory and fpeculation of virtue and vice, man¬ 
kind are much the fame. South's Sermons. 

Therape'utick. adj. [ 3 spz 7 rev 1 ty.o;.] Curative; teaching or 
endeavouring the cure of tlifeafes. 

Therapeutick or curative phyfick reftorcth the patient into 
fanity, and taketh away dileafes aftually affefting. Brown. 

The pradlice and therapeutick is diftributed into the confer- 
vative, prefervative, and curative. Harecy. 

Medicine is juilly diftributed into prophyladlick, or the art 
of preferving health ; and therapeutick, or the art of reftoring 
it. IVatti. 

There, adv. [ thar , Gothick; Seep, Saxon; dacr, Dutch[; 
der, Danilh.] 

1. In that place. 

If they come to fojourn at my houfe. 

I’ll not be there. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Exil’d by thee from earth to deepeft hell, 

In brazen bonds Ihall barb’rous difcord dwell; 

Gigantick pride, pale terror, gloomy care, 

And mad ambition Ihall attend her there. 

2. It is oppofed to here. 

To fee thee fight, to fee thee traverfc, to fee thee here, to 
fee thee there. Shakefp. Merry ITivcs of ITindfor. 

Could their relilhes be as different there as they are here, 
yet the manna in heaven will fuit every palate. 

Darknefs there might well feem twilight here. 

3. An exclamation directing fomething at a diftauce. 

Your fury hardens me. 

A guard there ; feize her. Dryden's during 

It is ufed at the beginning of a fentencc with the appearance 
of a nominative calc, but ferves only to throw the nomina¬ 
tive behind the verb: as, a man came , or there came a man. 
It adds however fome emphafis, which, like many ot tr 
idioms in every language, muft be learned by cuftom, an 
can hardly be explained. It cannot always be omitted sut. 
out harfhnefs : as, in old times there was a great king. 

For reformation of errour there were that thought it a pat- 
of Chriftian charity to inffruifl them. “ w f’ 

There cannot in nature be a ftrength fo great, as to m-> 
the leaft moveable to pafs in an inilant, or all t0 S e „ e J 
through the leaft place. W 5 ” th ‘ 

There have been that have delivered themfelves from ^ ^ ^ 
ills by their good fortune or virtue. “ 

In human actions there are no degrees deferred, u 
titude is indulged. * 

Wherever there is fenfe or perception, there 10m 
actually produced. 

5. In compofition it means that: as thereby, by 10 f' . Acrc . 
Thereabout, ladv. [there and about, thereabouts 1 
The'reabouts. J fore lefs proper.] 

1. Near that place. and 

One fpeech I lov’d; ’twas T.neas s tale p t0 . s flaujh- 

tbereabout of it cfpecially, where he Ipcaks 

2. Nearly ; near that number, quantity, or itate. 

Between the twelfth of king John and ]fi |r T'‘ ^ 0 r 

Edward the third, containing one hundred ant 1 ; ft aV l t s. 
thereabouts, there was a continual bordermg war. ^^<4 
Find a houfe to lodge a hundred and fifty pcrion-, 
twenty or thereabout may be attendants. j^nic 
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Some three months fincc, or thereabout , 

She found me out. Suckling. 

Water is thirteen times rarer, and its refinance lefs than 
that of quickfilver thereabouts, as I have found by experi¬ 
ments with pendulums. Newtons Opticks. 

■j. Concerning that matter. 

J As they were much perplexed thereabout, two men flood 
< Luke xxiv. 4. 

The'reaRter. adv. [there and after.] According to that; 
accordingly. 

When you can draw the head indifferent well, proportion 
the body thereafter. Peackam. 

If food were now before thee fet, 

Wou’dft thou not eat ? thereafter as I like 

The giver. Milton. 

Therea't. adj. [there and at.] 

1. At that; on that account. 

Every errour is a ftain to the beauty of nature ; for which 
caufe it blufheth thereat, but glorieth in the contrary. Hooker. 

2. At that place. 

Wide is the gate, and broad is the way that leadcth to 
deftrudion, and many go in thereat. Mat. vii. 13. 

Thereby', adv. [there and by.] By that; by means of that; 
in confequencc ot that. 

Some parts of our liturgy confift in the reading of the 
word of God, and the proclaiming of his law, that the people 
may thereby learn what their duties arc towards him. Hooker. 

Therewith at lafl he forc’d him to untie 
One of his grafping feet, him to defend thereby. Fa. £)tt. 
Being come to the height, they were thereby brought to an 
abfolute ncceftity. Davies on Ireland. 

Dare to he true; nothing can need a lie, 

A fault, which needs it moll, grows two thereby. Herbert. 
If the paper be placed beyond the focus, and then the red 
colour at the lens be alternately intercepted and let pafs, the 
violet on the paper will not fuft'er any change thereby. Newton. 

TheRefore. adv. [there and fore.] 

1. For that; for this; for this reafon ; in confequence. 

This is the latcfl parley we will admit; 

Therefore to our bdt mercy give yourlelves. Shakefpeare. 

FalftafF is dead, 

And we muft yern therefore. Shakefp. Henry V.' 

Therefore Ihall a man leave father and mother and cleave 
to his wife. Gen. ii. 24. 

The herd that fecks after fenfual pleafure is foft and un¬ 
manly ; and therefore I compol'e royfelf to meet a florin. Lucas. 
He blufhes ; therefore he is guilty. Spectator. 

The wrdllers fprinklcd dull on their bodies to give better 
hold: the glory therefore was greater to conquer without 
powder. Weft's Pindar. 

2. In return for this; in rccompcnce for this or for that. 

We have forfaken all and followed thee, what fhall we 
have therefore ¥ Mat. xix. 27. 

Therefro'm. adv. [there and from.] From that; from this. 
Be ye therefore very couragious to do all that is written in 
the law, that ye turn not afidc therefrom, to the right hand 
or to the left. J 0 f x *iij. 5. 

The leaves that fpring therefrom grow white. Mortimer. 

Therei'n. adv. [there and in.] In that; in this. 

Therein our letters do not well agree. Shakefpeare. 

The matter is of that nature, that"! find myfelf unable to 
ferve you therein as you defire. Bacon. 

All the earth 

To thee, and to thy race, I give: as lords 
Poflefs it, and all things that therein live. Milton. 

After having well examined them, we ftiall therein find 
many charms. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Thereint'u. adv. [there and into.] Into that. 

Let not them that are in the countries enter thereinto. Luke. 
Though we Ihall have occafion to fpeak of this, we will 
now make fome entrance thereinto. Bacon. 

Thereo'f. adv. [there and of] Of that; of this. 

Confidcring how the cafe doth Hand with this prefeqt a°? 
ful! of tongue and weak of brain, behold wc yield to the 
ftream thereof. Hooker, b. i. 

• 1 is vain to think that lading which muft end; 

And when 5 tis pall, not any part remains 

TWA but the reward which virtue gains. Denham. 

I Ihall begin with Greece, where my obfervations fhall be 
confined to Athens, though fevcral inftances might be brought 
from other Hates thereof. Swift 

Thereo'n. adv. [there and on.] On that. ^ * 

You fhall bereave yourfelf 
Of my good purpofes, and put your children 
ro that definition which I’ll guard them from. 

If thereon you rdy. Shakefp. Ant. anddeopatra. 

Peter called to mmd, the word that Jefus faid ; and when 
he thought he wept. Mark xiv 

its foundation is laid thereon. Wnr.hnLj 

TheReout. adv. [there and out.] Out of that. 
jftereout a flrange beaft with ieven heads arofe, 
i hat towns and caftlcs under her breaft did cour. Spenfer 
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Thereto'. \ a dv, [there and to, ot unto.] To that. 
Thereunto'. 5 

Is it in regard then of fermons only, that apprehending 
the gofpcl of Chrift we yield thereunto our unfeigned affent 
as to a thing infallibly true. Hooker, b. v. 

This fortTof bafe people doth not for the moft part rebel of 
themfelves, having no heart thereunto, but are by force drawn 
by the grand rebels into their action. Speyer on Ireland. 

Next thereunto did grow a goodly tree. Fairy ®>ueen. 
That whereby we reafon, live and be 
Within ourfelves we ftrangers are thereto. Davies. 

A larger form of fpeech were fafer than that which punc¬ 
tually prefixeth a conftant day thereto. Brtnvn. 

What might his force have done, being brought thereto , 
When that already gave fo much to do ? Daniel. 

That it is the appointment of God, might be argument 
enough to perfuade us thereunto. Tills foil's Sermons , 

Thereupo'n. adv. [there and upon.] 

1. Upon that; in confequence of that. 

Grace having not in one thing fhewed itfelf, nor for fome 
few days, but in fuch fort fo long continued, our manifold 
fins driving to the contrary, what can we lefs thereupon con¬ 
clude, than that God would at leaft-wife, by trafl of time, 
teach the world, that the tiling which he blefleth cannot but 
be of him. Hooker, b. iv. 

He hopes to find you forward 

And thereupon he fends you this good news. Shakefpeare. 

Let that one article rank with the reft j 
And thereupon give me your daughter. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Though grants of extraordinary liberties made by a king 
to his fubjedls do no more diminilh his greatnefs than when 
one torch lighteth another, yet many times inconveniencies 
do arife thereupon. Davies on Ireland. 

Children are chid for having failed in good manners, and 
have thereupon reproofs and precepts heaped upon them. Locke. 

Solon finding the people engaged in two violent factions, 
of the poor and the rich, and in great confufion thereupon , 
made due proviflons for fettling the balance of power. Swift. 

2. Immediately. 

Therf.u'nder. adv. [there and under.] Under that. 

Thofe which come nearer unto reafon, find paradife under 
the equinodlial line, judging that thereunder might be found 
moft pleafure and the greateft fertility. Raleigh. 

Therewith, adv. [there and with.] 

1. With that. 

Germany had ftiicken off that which appeared corrupt in 
the dodlrine of the church of Rome, but feemed in dilcipline 
ftill to retain therewith very great conformity. Hooker, b. iv. 
All things without, which round about we fee. 

We feek to know, and have therauith to do. Davies. 

Therewith at laft he forc’d him to untie 
One of his grafping feet, him to defend thereby. Spenfer. 

2. Immediately. 

Therewithal, adv. [there and withal.] 

1. Over and above. 

Therewithal the execrable aft 

On their late murther’d king they aggravate. Daniel. 

2. At the fame time. 

Well, give her that ring, and give therewithal 

„ That * etter - Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

3. With that. J 

His hideous tail then hurled he about. 

And therewithal enwrapt the nimble thighs 
Of his froth-foamy Heed. ° Spenfer. 

Theri'acal. adj. [S’rpiaxa ; from theriaca, Lat.] Medici¬ 
nal ; phyfical. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaft that feedeth 

h'ijc’o wherc tllcre are theriacal herbs. Bacon. 

THERMOMETER, n.f [ thermometre , Fr. Bsouiy and ui~ 
Tpov.J An inftrument for meafuring the heat of the air, or 
ot any matter. 

The greateft heat is about two in the afternoon, when the 
fun is pall the meridian, as is evident from the thermometer, 
or obfervations of the weather-glafs. Brown. 

Thermome'trical, adj. [from thermometer.] Relating to the 
meafure of heat. b 

His heat raifes the liquor in the thermometrical tubes. Cheyne 
The'rmoscope [thermofeope, Fr. Sr pfa and c M 7r iU .\ 
An inftrument by which the degrees of heat are difeovered - 
a thermometer. * 

By the trial of the thermofeope, fifties have more heat than 
the element which they fwim in Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

I hese, pronoun, the plural of this. 

1. Oppofed to thofe. 

Did we for theft barbarians plant and fow 
On theft , on theft our happy fields bellow ? Dryden. 

-vfiotc'Sfc t “ CmS ° r th “® '»0 *»tio„ edi Rd 

More rain falls in June and July than in December and 
J nuapr; but it makes a much greater fhew upon the earth 
in thefc months than in thofe, becaufe it lies longer upon it. 

Woodward’s Nat. Hft. p. iv. 

26 1 The'sis. 
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Th e'sis. n.f. [the/e, Fr. S-sVi?.] A pofition ; fomcthing laid 
down ; affirmatively or negatively. 

The truth of what you here lay down, 

By fome example fhould be fhewn. 

An honeft, but a fimple pair. 

May ferve to make this thefu clear. Prior. 

The'smothete. n.f. [ thefmothete , Fr. 9 , £<r^o3’4TtK ; Stirpoc 
and n'S-np.*.] A lawgiver. 

The'urgy. n.f. The power of doing fupernatural 

things by lawful means, as by prayer to God. Bailey. 

THEW. n.f. [«eap, Saxon.] 

1. Quality; manners; cuftoms; habit of life; form of beha¬ 
viour. 

Home report thefe happy news. 

For well yee worthy been for worth and gentle thewes. 

Fairy Qiicen, b. i. 

From mother’s pap I taken was unfit. 

And {freight deliver’d to a fairy knight, 

To be upbrought in gentle thewes and martial might. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. 

2. In Shakefpeare it feems to fignify brawn, or bulk, from the 
Saxon Scop, the thigh, or fome fuch meaning. 

Nature crefcent does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk; but, as this temple waxes. 

The inward fervice of the mind and foul 
Grows wide withal. Shakefpeare''s Hamlet. 

Will you tell me, mailer Shallow, how to chufe a man ? 
Care I for the limbs, the thewes, the flature, bulk and big 
fcmblance of a man ? give me the fpirit, mafter Shallow. 

Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
The'wed. adj. [from thew.] Educated; habituated; accul- 
tomed. 

But he was wife and wary of her will. 

And ever held his hand upon his heart; 

Yet would not feem fo rude, and thewed in ill. 

As to defpife fo courteous feeming part. Fairy Qu. b. ii. 
They. n.f. in the oblique calc them , the plural of he or Jhe. 
[$i, Saxon.] 

I. The men ; the women ; the perfons. 

They are in a moft warlike preparation. Shai. Coriolauus. 

Why do you keep alone ? 

Of forrieft fancies your companions making, 

Ufing thofe thoughts, which fhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

The Spaniard 

Mull now confefs, if they have any goodnefs. 

The trial juft and noble. Shakefpeare. 

They eat on beds of filk and gold, 

At ivory tables, or wood fold 

Dearer than it. Bay. Johnfon's Catahne. 

They know 

To joy the friend and grapple with the foe. Prior. 

2. Thofe men ; thole women : oppofed to lome others. 

Only they , 

That come to hear a merry play. 

Will be deceiv’d. Shakefp. Henry VIll. 

’Tis remarkable, that they 
Talk moft who have the lead to fay. 

3. It is ufed indefinitely ; as the French on dit. 

There, as they fay, perpetual night is found 
In filence brooding on th’ unhappy ground. 

Thi'blf.. n.f. A dice; a feummer; a fpatula. 

THICK, adj. [Siccc, Saxon; dick, Dutch; dyck, 
thickur , Iflandick.] 

1. Not thin. 

2. Denfe; not rare; grofs; crafs. 

God caufed the wind to blow, to dry up the abundant 
{lime of the earth, make the land more firm, and cleanfe the 
air of thick vapours and unwholefome mills. Raleigh. 

To warm milk pour fpirit of nitre ; the milk prefently 
after will become thicker than it was. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
•? Not clear; not tranfparent; muddy; feculent. 

Why haft thou loft the frrfh blood in thy cheeks, 

And given my treafures and my rights of thee. 

To thick ey’d mufing and curs’d melancholy ? Shakefp. 
A fermentation makes all the wine in the vcfiel thick or 
foul ; but when that is pad, it grows clear of itfclf. Temple. 
Encumber’d in the mud, their oars divide 
With heavy ftroaks the thick unwieldy tide. Addifon. 

4. Great in circumference ; not (lender. . 

My little finger (hall be thicker than his loins. 1 Kings xn. 
Thou art waxen fat; thou art grown thick , covered with 
fatnefs. Dent, xxxii. 15. 

c. Frequent; in quick fucceffion ; with little intermiffion. 

They charged the defendants with their fmall (hot and 
Turky arrows as thick as hail. Knolles. 

Favours came thick upon him, liker main fhowers than 
fprinkling drops or dews ; for the next St. George s day he 
was knighted, made gentleman of the king’s bed-chamber, 
and an annual penfion given him. IVotton. 

This being once a week, came too thick and too often 

about. S ^ man ' 
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His pills as thick as handgranado’s flew, 

And where they fell as certainly they flew. Rohan* 

>. Clofe ; not divided by much fpace; crowded. 

It brought them to a hollow cave. 

Amid the ihickejl woods. Fairy Q u y • 

The people were gathered thick together. Lttkexl 20' 
Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main, * ' ** 

Nor thicker harvefts on rich Hermus rife. 

Than (land thefe troops. Dryden's J£n 

He fought fecure of fortune as of fame ; 

Still by new maps the ifland might be (hewn : 

Conquefts he ftrew’d where’er he came, 

Thick as the galaxy with liars is fown. Dryden 

Objects of pain or pleafure do not lie thick enough too¬ 
ther in life to keep the foul in conftant action. Addifon 

7. Not eafily pervious ; fet with things clofe to each other. 

He through a little window caft his fight. 

Though thick of bars that gave a fcanty light. 

The fpeedy horfe 

Watch each entrance of the winding wood. 

Black was the foreft, thick with beech it ftood. 

Next the proud palace of Salerno ftood 
A mount of rough afeent, and thick with wood. 

Bring it near fome thick -headed tree. 

8. Coarfe ; not thin. 

It tafteth a little of the wax, which in a pomegranate, or 
fome fuch thick -coated fruit, it would not. Bacon. 

Thici-lcaved weeds amongft the grafs will need more dry¬ 
ing than ordinary grafs. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

9. Without proper intervals of articulation. 

Speaking thick, which nature made his blemifh, 

Became the accents of the valiant. 

To feem like him. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Thick, n. f [from the adjedlive.] 

1. The thickcft part or time when any thing is thickeft. 

Achimctes having with a mine fuddenly blown up a great 
part of the wall of the Spanifh ftation, in the thick of the 
dull and fmoak prefently entered his men. Knolles. 

2. Thick and thin. Whatever is in the way. 

Through perils both of wind and limb, 

Through thick and thin Ihe followed him. Iiudibras. 

When firft the down appears upon his chin. 

For a fmall fum to fwear through thick and thin. Dryden: 
Thick, adv. [It is not always eafy to diftinguilh the adverb 
from the adjective.] 

1. Frequently; faft. 

’Tis fome difaftcr. 

Or elfe he would not fend fo thick. Denham's Sophy. 

I hear the trampling of thick beating feet; 

This way they move. Dryden's Don Sebajlian. 

2 . Clofely. 

The neighb’ring plain with arms is cover’d o’er; 

The vale an iron harveft feems to yield. 

Of thick fprung lances in a waving field. Dryden. 

A little plat of ground thick fown, is better than a gnat 
field which lies fallow. F orris s Msjctl. 

3. To a great depth. 

If you apply it thick fpread, it will cat to the bone. Irijait. 

Cato has piercing eyes, and will difeern 
Our frauds, unlefs they’re cover’d thick with art. Addtjon. 

4. Thick and threefold. In quick fucceffion; in great numbers. 

They came thick and threefold for a time, till one expe¬ 
rienced ftager difeovered the plot. L Ef ranges 00. 

To Thi'cken. v. a. [from thick.] 

1. To make thick. 

2. To make clofe; to fill up interftices. . .. . 

Waters evaporated and mounted up into the air, 
and cool it. Woodward's Nat. Hjl 

3. Tocondenfc; to concrete. 1 

The white of an egg gradually diflolves by heat, e f 

ing a little the heat of a human body; a greater dC °*r- 0US 

heat will thicken it into a white, dark-coloured, dr y> 
mafs Arbuthnot on Aliment:. 

A . To ftrengthen ; to confirm. _ 

’Tis a Ihrcwd doubt, though it be but a dream, 

And this may help to thicken other proofs, , « 

That do demonftrate thinly. Shakefp. Uttet. 

5. To make frequent. 

6. To make clofe or numerous. 

To Thi'cken. v. n. 

1, To grow thick. 

, To grow denfe or muddy. 

Thy luftre thickens ritsbairo- 

When he fliines by. Shakefp. Ant. and t 

. To concrete ; to be confolidatcd. 

Water ftopt gives birth 
To grafs and plants, and thickens into earth 
. To grow clofe or numerous. 

The prefs of people thickens to the court, 

Th’ impatient crowd devouring the report. 

He faw the crowd thickening , and delire 
many there were. 
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5 - To xhc combat thickens, like the ftorm that flies 
From weftward when the fhow’ry kids anfe. 

Or patt'ring hail comes pouring on the main, 

Inniter defeends in harden d ram. 

Adofc k "°' “ 

trees ; a clofe wood or copfe. 
tr * I drew you hither, 

S“haftc creep 

r f f the ftMhad KiM With and 

[Sited every bulh and briar reed and tree, tojom*em- 

fcl ,e S into one ma.nb^y an^oreft.^ 

Of echoing hill, or thicket, have we heard 
Coeleftial voices, to the midnight air, 

Sole, or refponfive, each to other s note, 

Sinking their great Creator ? . , 

iVly brothers ftept to the next thicket fide 

To bring me berries. 

Now Leda’s twins 

Their trembling lances brandifti’d at the foe ; 

Nor had they mifs’d, but he to thickets fled. 

Conceal’d from aiming fpears, not pervious to the ^cd.^ 

I’ve known young Juba rife before the fun, 

To beat the thicket where the tyger dept, 

Or feek the lion in his dreadful haunts. Addifon s Cato. 
Thi'ckly. adv. [from thick.] Deeply; to a grtai quamUty. 
Mending cracked receivers, having thickly overlaid them 
with diachylon, we could not perceive leaks. Boyle. 

Thi'ckness. n.f. [from thick.] 

The (late of being thick ; denfity. 

2. Quantity of matter interpofed; fpace taken up by matter 

^In'the darkened room, againft the hole at which the light 
entered, I could eafily fee through the whole thickntfs of my 
hand the motions of a body placed beyond it. Boyle. 

•». Quantity laid on quantity to fome confiderable depth. 

Poll a tree, and cover it fome thickntfs with clay on the 
top, and fee what it will put forth. Bacon s Fat. Hijt. 

4. Confidence; groffnefs; not rarenefs; fpiffitude 

Nitre mingled with water to the thickncfs of honey, and 
anointed on the bud after the vine is cut, it will fprout 
p ort | 1> ' Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N . 444. 

Difeafes imagined to come from the thickntfs of blood, 
come often from the contrary caufe. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

c. Inipervioufnefs; clofenefs. , 

The banks of the river and the thicknefs of the (hades drew 
into them all the birds of the country. Addijon. 

6. Want of (harpnefs ; want of quicknefs. 

A perfon found in himfelf, being at fome times fubjecl to 
a thicknefs of hearing, the like effect. Holder. 

What you write is printed in large letters; otherwife be¬ 
tween the weaknefs of my eyes and thicknefs of hearing, I 
fliould lofe the greateft pleafure. Swift. 

Thi'ck-sculled. adj. Dull; ftupid. 

Pleas’d to hear their thick-full'd judges cry, 

Well mov’d ! oh finely faid ! _ Dryden. 

This downright fighting fool, this thick-full d hero. 

This blunt unthinking inftrument of death. 

With plain dull virtue has outgone my wit. Dryden. 

Thickset, adj. [thick and ft.] Clofe planted. 

His eye-balls glare with fire, fuftus’d with blood. 

His neck (hoots up a thickft thorny wood ; 

His bridled back a trench impal'd appears. 

And (lands erected, like a field of fpears. Dryden. 

The world is fo thickft with the numerous productions of 
the creatures, that befidcs the apparent beauty of things view¬ 
ed by all, there arc thofe fecret graces in eveiy part of na¬ 
ture, which fome few alone have the (kill to difeern. Grew. 
Thi'ckskin. n.f. [thick and fin.] A coarfe grofs man; a 
numfkul. 

The (hallow’d thick/kin of that barren fort. 

Who Pyramus prefented in their fport, 

Forfook his feene and enter'd in a brake. Shakefpeare. 
THIEF, n.f. [thiubs, Gothick; Seif, Saxon; dief, Dutch. 
It was anciently written thieof, and fo appearcth to have been 
of two fyllables ; thie was wont to be taken for thrift, fo 
that thie of is he that takes of or from a man his thie, that is, 
his thrift or means whereby he thrives.] 

1. Onc who takes what belongs to another: the thief Heals by 
fccrecy, and the robber by violence; but thefe fenfes are con¬ 
founded. 

Take heed, have open eye ; for thieves do foot by night. 

Shakefpeare. 

This he faid becaufe he was a thief, and had the bag. John. 

Can you think I owe a thief my life, 

Becaufe he took it not by lawlefs force ? 


T H I 


Dryde 


2 . 


Am I obliged by that t’ affift his rapines, 

And to maintain his murders ? 

A n excrefcence in the fnuff of a candle. 

Their burning lamps the ftorm enluing fll0W » M 
Th’ oil fparkles, thieves about the fnuff do grow. May. 

-r tre pitcher 1 4 [ thief and catch.] 1 One whofe bu- 

- -HR ’ I „.f ) [thief and lead.] £ fmefs is to de- 

J"I£tak«k rQW-d-fc.il th,ev«. 

‘“"a’woI p»M , by“»'ise tkUf-UmOn were 

My ev’nings all I would with {harpers fpend. 

And make the thief-catcher my bofom friend. 

To Thieve, v.n. [from thief] Tofteal; to praaffc thett. 
Thi'every. n.f. [from thieve.] 

1. The practice of dealing. - 

Ne how to fcape great pumlhment and Ihame, 

For their falfe treafon and vile thievery. 

Mafter* be „„e of .hem* ’. 1 * a„ 

Do villainy, do, fmee you profefs to do t. 

Like workmen ; I ll example you with thievery. Shakejp. 

He makes it a help unto thievery, for thieves having a de- 
f, a n upon a houfe, make a fire at the four corners thereof 
and caft therein the fragments of loadftone, which raifeth 
f ume Brown’s Vulg. Errours , b. 11. 

Amongft the Spartans, thievery was a pradice moraHy^good 
and honeft. 

2. That which is ftolen. _ 

Injurious time now, with a robbers halte, 

Crains his rich thiev'ry up he knows not how. Shakejp: 
Thi'evish. adj. [from thief:] 

1. Given to ftealing ; pracViiing theft. 

What, would’ft thou have me go and beg my food . 

Or with a bafe and boift’rous fword enforce 
A thievijh living on the common road. Shakefpeare. 

O thievijh night. 

Why {hould’ft thou, but for fome felonious end. 

In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the liars. 

That nature hung in heav’n, and fill d their lamps 
With evcrlafting oil, to give due light 
To the milled and lonely traveller ? Milton , 

The thievif God CufpeCled him, and took 
The hind afide, and thus in whifpers lpoke ; 

Difcover not the theft. Addifm 

2. Secret; fly. 

Four and twenty times the plot s glals 
Hath told the thievif minutes how they pafs. Shakefp. 
Thi'evishly. adv. [trom thievif. >.] Like a thief. 

They lay not to live by their worke, 

But thievijhly loiter and lurke. Tujfr s Hufc . 

Thi'evishness. n.f [from thievif.] Difpolition to Heal} 
habit of ftealing. 

Thigh, n.f. [Seo)), Saxon; thieo , Iflandick; die, Dutch.] 
The thigh includes all between the buttocks and the knee. 
The thigh-bone is the longed of all the bones in the body : 
its fibres are clofe and hard : it has a cavity in its middle : it 
is a little convex and round on its (orclide, but a little hol¬ 
low, with a long and fmall ridge on its backfide. Qttincy. 

He touched the hollow of his thigh, and it was out of 
joint. Gen. xxxii. 25. 

The flefli diffolved* and left the thigh bone bare. JVtfeman. 
Thilk. pronoun, [julc, Saxon.] T hat fame. Obfolete. 

I love thilk lals : alas, why do I love ! 

She deigns not my good will, but doth reprove. 

And of my rural mufick holdeth fcorn. Spenfer's Pajl. 
1 HILL. n. f. [tiille, Saxon, a piece of timber cut.] 'I he 
{hafts of a waggon; the arms of wood between which the 
laft horfe is placed. 

More eafily a waggon may be drawn in rough ways if the 
fore wheels were as high as the hinder wheels, and if the 
thills were fixed under the axis. Mortimer's Huf. 

Thill-horse. ; n.f. [thill and horfe.] The laft horfe; the 
Thi'ller. ^ horfe that goes between the (hafts. 

Whofe bridle and (addle, whitlether and nal. 

With collars and harneifs for thillcr and al. Tuffer. 

What a beard haft thou got ? thou haft got more hair on 
thy chin, than Dobbin my thill horfe has on his tail. Shak. 
Thi'mble. n.f. [This is fuppofed by Minfew to be corrupted 
from thumb bell.] A metal cover by which women fecure their 
fingers from the needle when they few. 

Your ladies and pale vifag’d maids, 

Like Amazons, come tripping after drums; 

Their thimbles into armed gantlets change. 

Their needles to lances. Shakefp. King ’Johns 

Examine Venus and the Moon, 

Who dole a thimble or a fpoonl Hudibras, p. i. 

Veins that run perpendicular to the horizon, have valves 
flicking to their (ides like fo many thimbles ; which, when 
the blood preffes back, ftop its paftage, but are compreffed 
by the forward motion of the blood; Cheyne> 

Thyme. 
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T H I 

Thime. n.f. [ thymus, Lat. thym, Fr.] A fragrant herb from 
which the bees are fuppofed to draw honey. This fhould be 
written thyme, which fee. 

Fair marigolds, and bees alluring thyme. Spenfer. 

THIN. adj. [Sinn, Saxon; thunnur, Iflandick; durm, Dutch.! 

1. Not thick. J 

Beat gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires. Exod. 

2. Rare ; not denfe. 

The hope of the ungodly is like thin froth, that is blown 
away with the wind. JViJd. v. 14. 

In the day when the air is more thin, the found pierceth 
better ; but when the air is more thick, as in the night, the 
found fpendeth and fpreadeth abroad lefs. ~ Bacon. 

Underftand the fame 
Of filh within their wat’ry refidence; 

Not hither fummon’d, fince they cannot change 
Their element, to draw the thinner air. Milton. 

The waters of Borifthcnes are fo thin anZ ight, that they 
fwim upon the top of the ftream of the river Hypanis. 

More. 

To warm new milk pour any alkali, the liquor will re¬ 
main at reft, though it appear fomewhat thinner. Arluthnot. 

3. Not clofe ; feparate by large fpaces. 

He pleas’d the thin and bafliful audience 
Of our well-meaning, frugal anceftors. Rofcomtnon. 

Thou art weak, and full of art is he ; 

Elfe how could he that hoft feduce to fin, 

Whofe fall has left the heav’nly nation thin ? Dryden, 
Northward, beyond the mountains we will go, 

Where rocks lie cover’d with eternal fnow. 

Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitlefs fields. 

The fand no gold, the mine no filver yields. Dryden. 

Thin on the tow’rs they ftand; and ev’n thofe few, 

A feeble, fainting, and dejeZted crew. Dryden. 

Already Cas far 

Mas ravag’d more than half the globe; and fees 
Mankind grown thin by his deftruZtive fword. Addifon. 

4. Not clofely compacted or accumulated. 

Seven thin ears blafted with the eaft wind fprung up. Gen. 

Remove the fwelling epithets, thick laid 
As varnifh on a harlot’s cheek; the reft 
Thin fown with ought of profit or delight. Milton. 

Thin leaved arbute hazle-graffs receives. 

And planes huge apples bear that bore but leaves. Dryden. 

5. Exile ; fmall. 

I hear the groans of ghofts ; 

Thin , hollow founds, and lamentable fereams. Dryden, 

6. Notcoarfc; not grofs in fubftance. 

7. Not abounding. 

Spain is thin fown of people, by reafon of the fterility of 
the foil and the natives being exhaufted in fuch vaft territo¬ 
ries as they poflefs. Bacon. 

Ferrara is very large, but extremely thin of people. Addifon. 

8. Not fat; not bulky; lean; Him; flender. 

A Him thin gutted fox made a hard fhift to wriggle his 
body into a hen-rooft, and when he had fluffed his guts well, 
the hole was too little to get out again. L'Ejlrange. 

Thin. adv. Not thickly. 

Fame is the fpur, that the clear fpirit doth raife, 

That laft infirmity of noble mind. 

To fcorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burft out into fudden blaze. 

Comes the blind fury with th’ abhorred Ihcers, 

And flits the thin fpun life. Milton. 

A country gentlewoman, if it be like to rain. 


T H I 

THINK, n.f. [Sing, Saxon; ding, Dutch.] 
r. Whatever is ; not a perfon. A general word 
Do not you chide; I have a thing for you. 

-You have a thing for me ? 1 

It is a common thing — 

-Ha? 

-To have a foofifh wife. ghakefb 0,1 ,, 

The great mafter he found bufy in packing up |his thf' 
agamft his departure. Knolles’s Hijl. 0 f the TuT 

The remnant of the meat-offering is a thing moft holy ' 

Lev * 

^Jhe mafter, you devour the fame things thTt £2 

L'Efrangt, 


Drydt 


’en. 


1, goes not 3 

abroad thin clad. Locke . 

To Thin. v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To make thin or rare ; not to thicken. 4, 

The ferum of the blood is neither acid nor alkaline : oil of 
vitriol thickens, and oil of tartar thins it a little. Arbuthnot. 

2 . To make lefs clofe or numerous. 

The bill againft root and branch never paffed till both 
houfes were fufficiently thinned and overawed. King Charles. 

T’ unload the branches, or the leaves to thin 
That fuck the vital moifture of the vine. Dryden. 

’Tis Ctefar’s fword has made Rome’s fenate little, 

And thinn’d its ranks. Addifon's Cato, 

3. To attenuate. 

The vapours by the folar heat 
Thinn'd and exhal’d rife to their airy feat. Blackmore. 

Thi'nly. adv. [from thin.] Not thickly; not clofely; not 
denfely; not numeroufly. 

It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was thinly inha¬ 
bited before the flood. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. 

Thine, pronoun, [thein, Gothick; Sin, Saxon ; dijn, Dutch.] 
Belonging or relating to thee ; the pronoun poffeflive of thou. 

It is ufed for thy when the fubftantive is divided from it: as, 
this is thy houfe ; thine is this houfe ; this houfe is thine. 

Thou haft her, Franee; let her be thine, for we 
Have no fuch daughter. Shakefp. King Lear, 

8 


would have eaten, mice and all. 

A thing by neither man or woman priz’d, 

And fcarcely known enough to be defpis’d. 

I fhould blufh to own fo rude a thing. 

As it is to fhun the brother of my king. j) , 

Wicked men, who underftand any thing of wifdom n'”' 
fee the imprudence of worldly and irreligious courfes TiUn^ 

2 . It is ufed in contempt. ' 1 

I have a thing in profe, begun above twenty-ei^ht year- 
ago, and almoft finifhed : it will make a four fliilline vo¬ 
lume. Swift 

3. It is ufed of perfons in contempt, or fometimes with pin-. ’ 

Sec, fons, what things you are ! how quickly nature" 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object? 

For this the foolifh over-careful fathers 
Have broke their fleeps with thought, their brains with 
care. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Never any thing was fo unbred as that odious man. Cottar 
The poor thing fighed, and with a blefling exprefled with 
the utmoft vehemence turned from me. Addifon 

I’ll be this abjedt thing no more. 

Love give me back my heart again. Granville. 

4. It is ufed by Shakefpeare once in a fenfe of honour. 

I lov’d the maid I married; never man 
Sigh’d truer breath : but that I fee thee here. 

Thou noble thing! more dances my wrapt heart. Shakefp. 
To THINK, v. n. prefer, thought, [thankgan, Gothick; 
Sencean, Saxon; dencken, Dutch.] 

1. To have ideas; to compare terms or things; to reafon; to 
cogitate; to perform any mental operation. 

Thinking, in the propriety of the Englifh tongue, fignifies 
that fort of operation of the mind about its ideas, wherein 
the mind is active; where it, with fomc degree of voluntary 
attention, confiders any thing. Locke. 

What am I ? or from whence ? for that I am 
I know, becaufe I think ; but whence I came. 

Or how this frame of mine began to be. 

What other being can difclofe to me ? Dryden. 

Thofe who perceive dully, or retain ideas in their minds 
ill, will have little matter to think on. Lode. 

It is an opinion that the foul always thinks, and that it has 
the actual perception of ideas in itfelf conftantly, and that 
actual thinking is as infeparable from the foul, as actual ex- 
tenfion is from the body. Lode. 

Thefe are not matters to be fliglnly and fuperficially thought 
upon. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

His experience of a good prince muft give great fatisfac-* 
tion to every thinking man. Addifon's Freeholder. 

2. To judge; to conclude ; to determine. 

Let them marry to whom they think beft; only to their 
father’s tribe lhall they marry. Num. xxxvi. G. 

I fear we /hall not find 

This long defired king fuch as was thought. Daniel. 

To intend. 

Thou thought'Jl to help me, and fuch thanks I give, 

As one near death to thofe that wi/h him live. Shakefpearei 

4. To imagine; to fancy. 

Something fince his coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdom fo much fear and danger. 

That his return was moft requir’d. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Edmund, I think, is gone. 

In pity of his mifery, to difpatch 
His nighted life. Shakefp. King Lear. 

We may not be ftartled at the breaking of the exterior 
earth ; for the face of nature hath provoked men to think 0 
and obferve fuch a thing. Burnet's Theory of the 

Thofe who love to live in gardens, have never thought o 
contriving a winter garden. Speflator , N". 477 ' 

5. To mufe; to meditate. 

You pine, you langui/h, love to be alone. 

Think much, fpeak little, and in fpeaking figh 

6. To recoiled!; to obferve. 

We are come to have the warrant. 

—Well thought upon ; I have it here about me 


Dryden, 


Shakefp. 


T * VII r/S U^/WIJ y A. 11 «Sv v » - Uvl w ^ . 1 . 

Think upon me, my God, for good, according to ai t a 
I have done. 7 * Neb.v. j 9 - 

. To judge; to conclude. 

If your general acquaintance be among ladies, p roVI 
they have no ill reputation, you think you arc fafe. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 
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Still the work TOjjfyw. 
The'IpS °f other* whom we know and ,L «£! o. 
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_ rc no "round of a/lent. 
2 a “- to doubt. 


how then can any 
Bentley's Sermons. 


2 . 


rcali 


To conlider; - 7 . , ,. r , f 

Any one may think with himfelf, 

thing live in Mercury and Saturn. 

T°To H imagine; to image in the mind ; to conceive. 

Royal /.car. 

Whom I have ever honour’d as my king, 

And as my patron thought on in my prayer. 

Charity thinketh no evil. ' * ^ 

Tn believe; to efteetn. r . , 

1 Me thought I faw the grave where Laura lay. Sidney 

Me thinketh the running of the foremoft is l.ke that of 

2 Sam. xvm. 27. 

A “ n No/ think fuperfluous others aid. Milton. 

To Think much. To grudge. 

He thouoht not much to clothe his enemies. Ahlton. 

If we confidcr our infinite obligations to God, we have no 
Ton to think much to facrifice to him our dcarc.l uiteretts 
in this world. . . Tillotjon s Sermons. 

To Think fcorn. To difdain. . ... 

* He thought /corn to lay hands on Mordccai alone. LJtL. in. 
Thicker. «.y. [from think.] One who thinks in a ccrtam 

No body is made any thing by hearing of rules, or laying 
them up iii his memory ; practice muft fettle the habit: you 
mav as well hope to make a good mufician by a lecture in 
the art of mufick, as a coherent thinker, or ftrict reafoner, 

by a fet of rules. , f/'' 

If a man had an ill-favoured nofc, deep thinkers would im¬ 
pute the caufc to the prejudice of his education. Swift. 

Thi'nking. n.f. [from think.] Imagination; cogitation; 
judgment. 

He put it by once; but, to my thinking, he would tain 
have had it. Shakefp. Julius Cafcr. 

If we did think, 

Ilis contemplations were above the earth, 

And fix’d on Spiritual objects, he fhould ftill 

Dwell in his rnufings ; but I am afraid 

His thinkings arc below the moon, nor worth 

His ferious confidcring. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I heard a bird fo fing, 

Whofe mufick, to my thinking, pleas’d the king. Shakefp. 

I was a man, to my thinking, very likely to get a rich wi¬ 
dow. Addifon's Guard. N . 97. 

Thi'nly. n.f. [from thin.] 

1. Not thickly. 

2. Not clofely ; not numeroufly. 

It is opinioned, that the earth was thinly inhabited before 
the flood. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Our walls are thinly mann’d ; our beft men /lain : 

The reft, an heartlefs number, fpent with watching. Dryd. 
Thi'nness. n. f. [from thin.] 

1. The contrary to thieknefs ; exility ; tenuity. 

Tickling is moft in the foies, arm-holes 
caufc of the thinnefs of the /kin. 

No breach, but an expanfion, 

Like gold to airy thinnefs beat. Donne. 

Tranfparent fubftances, as glafs, water, air, &c. when 
made very thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherwife 
formed into plates, do exhibit various colours according to 
their various thinnefs, although at a greater thieknefs they 
appear very clear and colourlefs. Newton's Optieks. 

Such depend upon a ftrong projectile motion of the blood, 
and too great thinnifs and delicacy of the vcflcls. Arbuthnot. 
2. Paucity; fcarcity. 

The buzzard 

Invites the feather’d Nimrods of his race, 

'I'o hide the thinnefs of their flock from fight. 

And all together make a feeming goodly flight. Dryden. 
In country villages pope Leo the feventh indulged a 
practice through the thinnefs of the inhabitants, which opened 
a way for pluralities. Ayliffc's Paragon. 

3- Rarenefs ; not fpiflitude. 

Thofe pleafures that fpring from honour the mind can nau- 
feate, and quickly feel the thinnefs of a popular breath. South. 
I hird. adj. [uprSta, Saxon.] The firlt after die lecond; 
the ordinal of three. 

This is the third time : I hope good luck lies in odd num- 

Shakefpeare. 

Hurd. n.f. [from the adjective.] 

1. The third pan. 

To thee and thine hereditary ever. 

Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom. 

Men of their broken debtors take a third, 

A fixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again. S 
The proteftant fubjefis of the abbey make up 
its people. 


and 


fides, be- 
Baeon. 
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No fcntcr.ce can ftand that is not confirmed by two thirds 
I Adauon. 

G * i uch”clamours arc like the feigned quarrels of combined 
cheats, to delude fome third pcrlon. Decay of Fiety. 

The fixtieth part of a fccond. 

Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal parts, an 
hour into fixty minutes, a minute into lixty leconds, a fccond 
. r ./•'/, Holder on 1 true. 

Tm'RDBOROUCH. n.f. [third and borough.] An undcr-con- 

Thirdly, adv. [from third.] In the third place. 

Firft, metals are more durable than plants •, feconely, they 
arc more folid ; thirdly, they are wholly lubterrany. Bacon. 
To Thirl. s/.*. [Siphan, Sax.] To pierce; to perforate. Aim. 
THIRST. r..f. [Syrr*’ Saxon ; dorjl , Dutch.J 
j. The pain fuffered for want of drink ; want oi drink. 

But fearlefs they perfue, nor can the flood 
Quench their dire ihir/l ; alas ! they thirl! for blood. Dcnh. 
Thus accurs’d. 

In mid ft of water I complain of thirjl. Dryden. 

Third and hunger denote the ftatc of fpittlc and liquor ot 
the ftomach. T/rnfl is the fign of an acrimony commonly 
alkalclcent or niuriatick. Arbuthnot on Aliment,. 

2 . Lagernefi.; vehement defite. 

°Not hope of praife, nor thirjl of worldly good. 

Enticed us to follow this emprize. Fairfax, b. li. 

Thou haft allay’d the thirjl I had of knowledge.^ Milton. 
Say is’t tliy bounty, or thy thirjl of praife. Granville. 
This" is an active anil ardent thirjl after happiiids, or alter 
a full, beatifying objedt. Chcym. 

3. Draught. 

The rapid current, through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirjl up drawn, 

Rofe a fre/h fountain. Milton. 

To Thirst, v.n. [Syrfcan, Saxon; derf.en , Dutch.] 

X. To feci want of drink ; to be thirfty or athirft. 

They /ball not hunger nor thirjl. I fa. xlix. 10. 

The people tbirjitd there for water. Exod. xvii. 3. 

They as they thirjled (coop the brimming ftream. Milt. 
2. To have a vehement delirc for any thing. 

They knew how the ungodly were tormented, thirjling in 
another manner than the juft. L jfd. xi. 9. 

My foul thirjlcth for the living God. PJiil. xlii. 

Till a inan hungers and tlvrjls after righteoufnefs, till lie 
feels an uneafinefs in the want of it, his will will not be de¬ 
termined to any action in purfuit of this ccnicftcd, greater 


good. 


Loc.i 


£• 


But furioiy; thirjling thus for gore. 

The Ions of men /hall ne’er approach thy ftiore. Pope. 
To Thirst, v. a. To want to drink. 

Untam’d and fierce the tyger ftill remains : 

For the kind gifts of water and of food, 

He fecks his keeper’s flclh, and thirjls his blood. Prior. 
Tiii'rstiness. n.f. [from thirjl.] The ftatc of being thirfty'. 
Next they will want a fucking and looking thhjlinefs, or a 
fiery appetite to drink in the lime. JVotton. 

Thi'rsty. adj. [ ; 5 upj-riA, Saxon.] 

X. Suffering want of drink ; pained lor want of drink. 

Thy brother’s blood the thirjly earth hath drank. 

Broach’d with the ftcely point of Clifford’s lance. Shakefp. 
Give me a little water to drink, for I am thirjly. Judg. iv. 

Unworthy was thy fate. 

To fall beneath a bale aflafiin’s ftab. 

Whom all the thirjly inftruments of death 
Had in the field of battle fought in vain. Rowe. 

2 . Poft’cfied with any vehement deiire : as, blood thirfty. 
Thirte'en. adj. [Speotme, Saxon.] Ten and three. 

Speaking at the one end, I heard it return the voice thir¬ 
teen times. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 249. 

Thirteenth, adj. [from thirteen-, ftpeotco’ba, Saxon.] The 
third after the tenth. 

The thirteenth part difference bringeth the bufinefs but to 
fuch a pafs, that every woman may have an hu/band. Graunt. 
Thi rtieth, adj. [from thirty, fSpiirejo^Sa, Saxon.] T he 
tenth thrice told ; the ordinal of thirty. 

Henry /hall efpoufe the lady Margaret ere the thirtieth of 
May next enfuing. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 

A thirtieth part of the fun’s revolution. Hale. 

More will wonder at fo /hurt an age, 

To find a blank beyond the thirtieth page. Dryden. 

Thi'rty. adj. [Spiezij, Saxon.] 'I hrice ten. 

I have flept fifteen years. 

—Ay, and the time feems thirty unto me. 

The Ciaudian aaucJuct ran tbirtv-eiuht mil 


Shakefpeare. 

Addifon. 


Shakefp. 


Ipeare. 
ird of 


a t 
Addijon. 


Ciaudian aqueduct ran thirty-eight miles. 

This, pronoun. [^iy, Saxon.] 
x. That which is prefent; what is now mentioned. 

Bardclph and Nim had more valour than this, yet they 
were both hang’d ; and fo would this be, if he durft flea!. Shai. 
Come a little nearer this ways. Shakefpeare. 

Within this three mile may you fee it coming ; 

I fay a moving grove. Shaiejp. Macbeth. 

2b K Muft 































































































































































































































































































Muft I endure all this ? Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Jhts fame (hall comfort us concerning 0 ur toil. Gen. v. 20. 
This is not the place for a large reduction. Hole. 

I here is a very great inequality among men as to their in¬ 
ternal endowments, and their external conditions, in this 

'fj r Calamy's Sermons. 

2. The next future. 

Let not the Lord be angry, and I will fpeak yet but this 
once : peradventure ten (hall be found there. Gin. xviii 72 

3. This is ufed for this time. J 

By this the veil'd half her courfe had run. Dry den. 

4. The lad pad. J 

I have.not wept this forty years ; but now 
My mother comes afrefli into my eyes. Dry den. 

5. It is often oppofed to that. 

As when two winds with rival force contend. 

This way and that, the wav’ring fails they bend. 

While freezing Boreas and black Eurus blow. 

Now here, now there, the reeling veil'd throw. Pope. 
According as the final] parts of matter are connected to¬ 
gether after this or that determinate manner, a body of this 
or that denomination is produced. Boyle. 

Do we not often hear of this or that young heir ? are not 
his riches and his lewdnefles talkt of together i South's Serm. 
This way and that the impatient captives tend, 

And pre-fling for releafe the mountain's rend. Dryden. 
C. When tin. and that refpert a former fentcnce, this relates to 
the latter, that to the former member. 

Their judgment in this we may not, and in that wc need 
not, follow. Hog er . 

7. .Sometimes it is oppofed to the other. 

Confider the arguments which the author had to write 
this* or to defign the other, before you arraign him. Dryden. 
With endleJs.pain this man perfues 
What, if he gain’d, he could not ufe: 

And t'other fondly hopes to fee 

What never was, nor e’er fliall be. Prior. 

1 iii'stlk. n.J. [Juj-tel, Saxon ; diejlcl, Dutch ; cardtius, Lat.] 
A prickly weed growing in corn fields. 

T he leaves of the thijlle grow alternately on the branches, 
and arc prickly ; and the heads arc, for the moll part, fqua- 
mofc and prickly. Miller. 

Hateful docks, rough thijlles , keckfies, burs. Shakefp. 
Get you fome carduus benediclus, and lay it to your 

heart.-There thou prick’d her with a thijlle. Shakefp. 

Thorns alfo and thijlles it fliall bring thee forth. Milton. 
Tough thijlles choak’d the fields, and kill’d the corn. 

And an unthrifty crop of weeds was born. Dryden. 

Ric grafs will kill thijlles. Mortimer's Hufb. 

Thi'stle, golden. n.J A plant. 

'I'he golden thijlle hath the appearance of a thiftle: the 
flower confute of many half florets, which reft on the cm- 
brios; each of chefe are feparated by a thin leaf, and on the 
top of each embrio is faliened a little leaf. Miller. 

Thistly, adj. [from thijlle.] Overgrown with thirties. 

Wide o’er the thijlly lawn as fwells the breeze, 

A whitening fliowcr of vegetable down 
Amuftve floats. Thomfon's Summer. 

Thi'ther. adv. [j)i 5 ?en, Saxon.J 

1. To that place; it is oppofed to hither. 

We're coming thither. Shakefpeare. 

■ . When, like a bridegroom from the Eaft, the fun 

Sets forth ; he thither , whence he came, doth run. Denham. 

There Phoenix and Ulyfles watch the prey; 

And thither all the wealth of Troy convey. Dryden. 

2. To that end ; to that point. 

Thi'therto. adv. [thither and to."] To that end ; fo far. 
Thi'therward. adv. [thither and ward.] Towards that 
place. 

Ne would he fuffer deep once thitherward 
Approach, albc his drowly den were next. Fairy fjtt. 

Madam, he’s gone to ferve the duke of Florence: 

We met him thitherward , for thence we came. Shakefp. 

By quick inllindive motion, up I fprung, 

As thitherward endeavouring. Milton's Par. Lojl, h. viii. 
The foolifh beads went to the lion’s den, leaving very 
goodly footfleps of their journey thitherward, but not the 
iike of their return. L' Ejhange. 

A tuft of dailies on a flow’ry lay 
They favv, and thitherward they bent their way. Dryden. 
-Tho. adv. [bonne, Saxon.J 

1. Then. Spenfer. 

2. Tho' contracted for though. 

To Thole, v.n. To wait awhile. Ainf 

Thong. n.J. [jr-.ang, Jipeng, Saxon.] A flrap, or firing of 
leather. 

The Tufcan king 

Laid by the lance and took him to the (ling; 

Thrice whirl’d the thong about his head, and threw 
The heated lead half melted as it flew. Dryden's Aon. 

The ancient cedus only confided of fo many large thongs 
about the hand, without any lead at the end, Addifon. 

8 


m. 


'ame. 


Raisddph. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 


The fmiths and armourers on palfrevs rid* 

a 

Thora'cick adj. [from thorax.] Belonggw U ' 

The chyle grows grey in the thoracicF^d H 
Thoral. adj. [from thorus, Lat.] Relating to the t 
The pun,foment of adultery, according t0 the R 

T rfnpw aS fo, " et, r m , es made b Y a 'W reparation K ,°® aa 

Km " f - [,baum ' Go,hicki w. 

i- A prickly tree of feveral kinds. 

Thorns and thirties (hall it bring forth. r •• 

2. A prickle growing on the thorn bu(h. 18. 

T he mod upright is (harper than a thorn hcdire hr 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rofe^r/"’ 

3. Any thing troublefome. 0 e ' Whiten 

The guilt of empire; all its thorns and cares 
Be only mine. Southern's Starts n 

Thornaprle. n.J. A plant. p an D ‘ 

T he thornapple is of two forts; the ore.tPr . u- > 
up with a drong round dalk, and the lelfer differ/f!? 1 n f* 
other in the fmallnefs of the leaves. ! r . om . the 

Tho'i'NBack. n.J A fea-fi(h. Mortimer. 

'I he tbornback when dried tades of fal ammnnlv » , , 
Tho'rhbut. n.f. A fort of fea-fiih, 
gu 1 flies from thornback. A birt or tu.bot. d m " 

Tho'rny. adj. [irom thorn.] 

1. Full of thorns; fpiny; rough; prickly. 

Not winding ivy, nor the glorious bay; 

He wore, iweet head, a thorny diadem. 

T he boar’s eye-balls /glare with fire, 

His neck (hoots up a thickfet thorny wood ; 

His bridled back a trepch impal’d appears* 

The wiier madmen did for virtue toil 
A thorny , or at bed a barren foil. 

They on the bleaky top 

Of rugged hills, the tho ny bramble crop. Dndm 

2. Pricking; vexations. } ' 

No diflike againd the perfon 
Of our good queen, but the (harp thorny points 
Of my alleged reafons drive this forward. Shakefpeare. 

3. Difficult; perplexing. 

By how many thorny and hard ways they are come there¬ 
unto, by how many civil broils. ' Spcnfer on Ireland. 
Tho'rouch. prepof. [the word through extended into tivofvl- 
lables.] 1 

t. By way of making paflage or penetration, 

2. By means of. 

Mark Antony will follow 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod date. 

With all true faith. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Tho'rouch.. adj. [ J he adjective is always written thorough, 
the prepofition commonly through.] 
r. Complete; full; perfect. 

I he Irilh horfeboys, in the thorough reformation of that 
realm, (hould be cut off. fytnfer. 

He did not defire a thorough engagement till he had time to 
reform fome whom he refolved never more to trud. Clarendon. 
A thorough tranflator inud be a tloorough poet. Dryden. 
A thorough practice of fubjerting ourfelves to the wants of 
others, would extinguilh in us pride. Swift. 

2. Paffing through. 

Let all three (ides be a double houfe, without thorough 
lights on the Tides. Bacon. 

T horo'uchfare. n.f. [thorough and fart.] A paflage through; 
a paflage without any dop or let. 

I h’ Hyrcanian deferts are as thoroughfares now 
For princes to come view fair Portia. Shakefpeare. 

His body is a paffable carcafe if he be not hurt: it is a 
thoroughfare for deel, if it be not hurt. Shakefpeare. 

Hell, and this world, one realm, one continent 
Of eafy thoroughfare. ATilton's Par. Lojl, b. x. 

The ungrateful perfon is a monder, which is all throat 
and belly ; a kind of thoroughfare, or common (hore for the 
good things of the world to pafs into. South's Sermons. 

1 he courts arc fill’d with a tumultuous din 
Of crouds, or iffuing forth, or ent’ring in : 

A thoroughfare of news ; where fome devife 
Things never heard ; fome mingle truth with lies. Drym. 
Tho'rouchly. adv. [from thorough.] Completely; telly- 

Look into this bufmefs thoroughly'. Shakefpeare. 

Wc can never be grieved for their miferies who are f y* 

. roughly wicked, and have thereby jultly called their calamities 
on themfelves. Dryden s Dufrejnf 

One would think that every member of the community* 
who embraces with vehemence the principles of either 
ty, had thoroughly fifted and examined them. ff‘ ej 

They had forgotten their folemn vows as thoroughly as 1 
they had never made them. Atterbury s Sermon • 

THo'ROUGHSpnn. adj. [thorough and fped.] Fmilfted m pn 
ciplcs; thoroughpaced, 


THO 

Our thoroughfped republiek of whigs, which contains the 
bulk of all hopers, pretenders, and profeffors, are mod highly 


uleiul to prnSes^™ Swift. 

Thoroughpa ced, adj. [thorough and pace.] PerfeCl in what 
is undertaken; complete; thoroughfped. Generally in a 
had fenfe. 

When it was propofed to repeal the ted claufe, the ablcd 
of thofc who were reckoned the mod darich and thoroughpaced 
whigs tel! off" at the fird mention of it. Swift. 

ThoROUGHSTi'ch. adv. [thorough and Jlitch.] Completely j 
fully. A low word. 

Perfeveranpe alone can carry us thcroughjlitch. L'Ejhange. 
Thorp, n.f. 

Thorp, th. op, threp , trep, trap, arc all from the Saxon 
{■o; p, which iignifies a village. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Those, pron. the plural of that. 

Make all our trumpets (peak, give them all breath, 

Thofe clam’rous harbingers of blood and death. Sha'efp. 
The fibres ol this mulcle art as thofe of others. Cheyne. 

Sure there are poets which did never dream 
Upon Tarfiaflus, nor did tade the dream 
Ol Helicon, wc therefore may fuppole 
Thofe made not poets, but the poets thofe. Denham. 

Thou. n.J. [Ju, Saxon ; du, Dutch ; in the oblique cafes An¬ 
gular thee, J-e, Saxon ; in the plural ye, jc, Saxon; in the 
oblique cafes plural you, eojv Saxon.] 

1. The fecond pronoun perfonal. 

Is tlvis a dagger which 1 ice before me, 

The handle tow’rd my hand ? Come let me clutch thee. 

I have thee not, and yet I fee thee dill. 

Art thou not, fatal vifion, fenfible 

To feeling as to fight. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I am as like to call thee fo again. 

To fpit on thee again, to fpurn thee too. 

If thou wilt lend this money lend it not 

As to thy friend. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Thou, if there be a thou in this bafe town, 

Who dares with angry Eupolis to frown ; 

Who at enormous viliany turns pale. 

And deers againd it with a full-blown fail. Dryden. 

2. It is ufed dify in very familiar or very folemn language. 
When we (jxak to equals or fuperiors we fay you ; but in fo- 
kn.n language, and in addreffes of wordiip, we fay thou. 

To I Huu. v. a. [from thou.] To treat with familiarity. 

T aunt him with the licence of ink; if thou thou'Jl him 
fome thrice, it (hall not be amifs. Shakefpeare. 

Though, conjunction, [[cap, Saxon; thauh, Gothick.] 

1. Notv. ithdanding that; although. 

Not that I fo affirm, though fo ft fee m. Milton. 

The found of love makes your foft heart afraid, 

And guard itfelf, though but a child invade. IValler. 

I can dtfirc to perceive thofe things that God has prepared 
for thole that love him, though they be fuch as eye hath not 
feen, ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive JW 

Though the name of abdrarted ideas is attributed to uni- 
venal ideas, yet this abdrnrtion is not great. Watts's Lo«ick. 

2. As Though. As if; like as if. 0 

In the vine were three branches ; and it was as though it 

budded \ , . , xl. jo. 

3. It is ufed in the end of a fentcnce in familiar language: 

however; yet- ° 0 

You (ball not quit Cvdaria for me: 

’Tis dangerous though to treat me in this fort. 

And to rrtufe my ‘offers, though in fport. Dryden. 

A good caufe wou’d do well though ; 

It gives my (word an edge. Dry den's Spanijh Fry ar . 

Ihought, the preterite and part, patfj'. of think. 

1 told him w hat I thought. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Are my friends embark’d ? 

Can any thing be thought of for their fervice ? 

hi . il1 J > :<it live, Jet me not live in vain. Addifon 

7 other tax c ?7 d have been of* upon which fd 

much money would have been immediately advanced. Add A 
Thought. *. f. [from the preterite of t, dint] J ‘ 

1- 1 he operation of the mind; the art of thinking 

2- idea ; image formed in the mind. a 

Sulph’rous and thought executing fires 
Singe my white head * Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

tor our inffrurtion to impart 
I lungs above eartlily thought. M'h 

3 - Sentiment; fancy; imagery. Milton. 

Thought, if trtnflated truly, cannot be loft in another lan¬ 
guage ; but the words that convey it to our apprehenfion 

'ttTt ,maSe ? nd ornamcnt of t^t thought, may be 
fo ill-chofen as to make .t appear unlwndfome. dLL 

One may often find as much thought on the reverfe of 

* «*» <■', Spcnfcr. mOn JlZfk Jj 

”2 °; ly 

4. lz 


THO 

Why do you keep alone ? 

Of forrieft fancies your companions making, 

Ufing thofe thoughts w’hich (hould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

5. Conception ; preconceived notion. 

Things to their thought 

So unimaginable as hate in heaven. Milton. 

6. Opinion; judgment. 

He that is ready to (lip, is as a lamp defpifed in the thought 
of him that is at eafe. Jab xii. 5. 

They communicated their thoughts on this fubjedt to each 
other; and therefore their reafons are little different. Dryden. 
Thus Bethel ("poke, who always fpeaks his thought. 

And always thinks the very thing he ought. Pope. 

7. Meditation ; fcrious confideration. 

Pride, of all others the moll dangerous fault, 

Proceeds from want of fenfe or want of thought. Rofcommon. 
Nor was godhead from her thought. Milton. 

8. Defign; purpofe. 

The thoughts I think towards you are thoughts of peace, 
and not evil. Jer. xxix. 1 i. 

9. Silent contemplation. 

Who is fo grofs 

That cannot fee this palpable device ? 

Yet who fo bold, but fays, he fees it not ? 

Bad is the world; and all will come to nought. 

When fuch ill dealings muft be feen in thought. Shakefp. 
JO, Soilicitude; care; concern. 

Let us return, left he leave caring for the afles and take 
thought for us. 1 Sam. ix. 5. 

Hawis was put in trouble, and died with thought and an- 
gui(h before his bufmefs came to an end. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Adam took no thought , eating his fill. Milton. 

11. Expectation. 

The main defery 

Stands on the hourly thought. Shakefp. King Lear. 

12. A l'mall degree ; a fmall quantity. 

His face was a thought longer than the exart fymmetrians 
would allow'. Sidney. 

If our own be but equal, the law of common indulgence 
alloweth us to think them at the lead half a thought the bet¬ 
ter, becaufe they are our own. Hooker , b. iv. 

A needle pierced through a globe of cork, cut aw>ay by 
degrees, will fwim under water, yet not fink unto the bot¬ 
tom : if the cork be a thought too light to fink under the fur- 
face, the water may be attenuated with fpirits of wine. Br. 

My giddinefs feized me, and though I now totter, yet I 
think I am a thought better. ~ Swift. 

Tho ughtful, adj. [thought and full.] 

1. Contemplative; full of reflection; full of meditation. 

On thefc he mus’d within his thoughtful mind. 

And then rcfolv’d what Faunus had divin’d. Dryden. 

2 . Attentive; careful. 

^ Thoughtful of thy gain, I all the live-long day 
Confuine in meditation deep. = Phillips. 

3. Promoting meditation ; favourable to mufmg. 

Unfpotted long with human blood : 

War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades. 

And fteel now glitters in the inufes (hades. Pope. 

4. Auxious; follicitous. 

In awful pomp, and melancholy (late. 

See fettled reafon on the judgment-feat; 

Around her croud diftruft, and doubt and fear. 

And thoughtful forefight, and tormenting care. Prior. 
Thoughtfully, adv. [from thoughtful.] With thought or 
confideration ; with follicitude. 

Tho'ughtfulness. n.f. [from thoughtful.] 

1. Deep meditation. 

2. Anxiety; follicitude. 

I ho ughtless. adj. [from thought.] 

1. Airy; gay; diffipated. 

2. Negligent; carelclis. 

It is fomething peculiarly (hocking to fee gray hairs with- 
out remorfe for the pad, and thoughtlefs of the future. Rovers 

3. Stupid; dull. 6 

His goodly fabrick fills the eye, 

And feems defign’d for thoughtlefs majefty : 

Thoughtlefs as monarch oaks that (hade the plain, 

And lpread in lblemn (late fupincly reign. Drvelen 

rZXTl jf '- [fr ° m Without though,: 

In rcftlefs hurries thoughtlefsly they live. 

At fubllance oft unmov’d, for (hadows grieve. Garth 

THoteGHTsiCK. adj. [thought and fuk.] Uneafy with reflec- 

«/■ u , Heav ’ n ’ s tece doth glow 

l\/ h tr / ft / 1 ! V1,a ? e; and > 33 ’Sainft the doom, 

Th f ""' C ?V S»5®. 

hou 3AND 4 r J- [jiuj-em,, Saxon; duyfend, Dutch.] 

1. Fhe number of ten hundred. J 
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About three tboufand years ago, navigation of the world 
for remote voyages was greater than at this day. Bacon. 

a. Proverbially, a great number. 

So fair, and tboufand , tboufand times more fair 
She feem'd, when the pretented was to light. Fa. Qu. 

For harbour at a 'tboufand doors they knock’d. 

Not one of all the tboufand but was lock’d. Dryden. 

Search the herald’s roll. 

Where thou {halt find thy famous pedigree. 

Drawn from the root of fomc old Tufcan tree. 

And thou, a tboufand off, a fool of long degree. Dryden. 
'1 hough he regulates himfelf by juflicc, he finds a tboufand 
occnfions for gencrofity and companion. Add jin's Spefl. 

How many thousands pronounce boldly on the affairs of the 
publics, whom God nor men hever qualified for fuch judg¬ 
ment. IVatti. 

Thousandth, adj. [from thntfand.\ The hundredth ten 
times told ; the ordinal of a tboufand. 

fie that will divide a minute into a tboufand parts, and 



Davies. 


Milton. 


Hudibras , p. i. 
To enfiave j 


break but a part of a thoufandtb part in the a flairs of love, it 
mav be laid of him, that Cupid hath clapt him o’ th' {boulder, 
but I’ll warrant him heart whole. Sbakefp. As you like it. 
Such is the poet’s lot: what luckier fate 
Does on the works of grave hiftorians wait: 

More time they fpend, in greater toils engage, 

Their volumes fwell beyond the thoufaridth page. Dryden. 
The French hugonots are many thouland witneffes to the 
contrary ; and I wifli they deferred the thoufandtb part of the 
good treatment they have received. Swift's Mijeel. 

Thowl. n. f. A piece of timber by which oars are kept in 
their places when a rowing. Air/ 

Thrall, n.f. [Jpael, Saxon.] 
i. A llavc; one who is in the power of another. 

No thralls like them that inward bondage have. Sidney. 
But lith {he will the conqucll challenge need. 

Let her accept me as her faithful thrall. Spcnfcr. 

Look gracious on thy proftrate thrall. Shakefptare. 

The two delinquents 

That were the flaves of drink, and thralls of fleep. Sbak. 

I know I’m one of nature’s little kings ; 

Yet to the leaft and vileft things am thrall. 

That we may lo iuflice his vengeful ire, 

Or do him mightier fcrvicc, as his thralls 
By right of war, whate’er his bufinefs be. 

Bondage ; ftatc of ilavcry or confinement. 

And laid about him, till his nofe. 

From thrall of ring and cord broke loofe. 

To Thrall, v. a. Spenfer. [from the noun.] 
to bring into the power of another. 

Let me be a Have t’ atchicvc the maid, 

Whofc fudden fight hath thrall'd my wounded eye. Sbak. 

Statcfmcn purge vice with vice, and may corrode 
The bad with bad, a fpider witli a toad. 

For fo ill thralls not them, but they tame ill. 

And make her do much good againfl her will. Donne. 

The author of nature is not thralled to the laws of na¬ 
ture. Di umniond. 

Thra'ldom. n.f. [from thrall.] Slavery; fervitude. 

How far am I inferior to thee in the Hate of the mind? 
and yet know I that all the heavens cannot bring me to fuch 
thraldom. Sidney, b. i. 

He fworc with fobs. 

That he would labour my delivery. 

—Why, fo he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earth’s thraldom to the joys of heav’n. Sbakefp. 
This country, in a great part defolate, groaneth under the 
Turkifii thraldom. Sandys. 

He {hall rule, and {he in thraldom Ywe. Dryden. 

They tell us we are all born flaves ; life and thraldom we 
entered into together, and can never be quit of the one till 
we part with the other. 

Thra'pple. n.f. The windpipe of any animal. They {till 
retain it in the Scottifh dialedt. 

To Thrash, v. a. [Sajq-can, Saxon; derfhen , Dutch.] 

To beat corn to free it from the chaff. This is written va- 
riouflv thrajh or threfh, but thrajh is agreeable to etymology. 
Firft thrajh the corn, then after burn the ft raw. Sbakefp. 
Gideon threjhed wheat to hide it. Judy. viii. 1 r. 

Here be oxen for burnt facrifice, and tine fang inftruments 
for wood. 2 Sam. xxiv. 22. 

In the fun your golden grain difplay. 

And thrajh it out, and winnow it by day. Dryden. 

This is to preferve the ends of the bones from an inca- 
Irfccncy, which thev being hard bodies would contract from 
a fwift motion; fuefi as that of running or threjhing. Ray. 

Out of your clover well dried in the fun, after the firft 
threjhing , get what feed you can. Mortimer. 

2. T o heat; to drub. 

TTibn fctrn'v valiant afs ! thou art here but to thrajh Tro¬ 
jans, anil thou art bought and fold among thole of any wit 
like a Barbarian Have. Sbakefp. Troil. and Crejftda. 







To Thrash, v.n. To labour; to drudge. 

I rather wou’d be Mevius, tbrejh for rhimes 
Like his, the (corn and fcandal of the times, 

Than that Philippick fatally divine. 

Which is inferib’d the fecond, fhould be mine. p r .i 

Thra'shf.r. n.f. [from thrajh.] One who thra&es corn " 
Our foldiers, like a lazy thrqjher with a flail, 

Fell gently down, as if they firuck their friends. Fhaltfp 
Not barely the plowman’s pains, the reaper’s and tljrt/b'J ’j 
toil, and the baker’s fweat, is to be counted into the bread 
we eat: the labour of thole employed about the utenfils mull 
all be Charged. 

Thra'shino-floor. n.f. An area on which corn is bcatm 

In vain the hinds the threjhing-floor prepare, 

And exercife their flails in empty air. Drydm. 

Delve of convenient depth your thrcfliing-ftcor 
With temper’d clay, then fill and face it o’er. Dryden 

Thrasonical, adj. [from Thrajh, a boafler in old comedy.j 
Boaflful; bragging. 

His humour is lofty, his diicourfe peremptory, his general 
behaviour vain, ridiculous, a inf thrufon'ual. Shaktjpeart. 

There never was any thing lb fudden but the fight oi' two 
rams, and Carfar’s thrafonical brag of, I came, faw, and 
overcame. Shakejp. As you lid it. 

Thrave. n.f. ['Spay, Saxon.] 

1. A herd; a drove. Out of ufe. 

2 . The number of two dozen. 

THREAD, n.f. [J>pa», Saxon; draed, Dutch.] 

1. A fmall line; a I'mall twill. 

Let not Bardolph’s vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord and vile reproach. Shakefpeare. 
Though the {lender thread of dyed filk looked cn Angle 
feem devoid of rednefs, yet when numbers of thefe threads 
are brought together, their colour becomes notorious. Boyle. 

He who fat at a table but with a fword hanging over his 
head bv one fingle thiead or hair, furcly had enough to check 
his appetite. South's Sermons. 

The art of pleafing is the {kill of cutting to a thread , be¬ 
twixt flattery and ill-manners. L'Ejlranie. 

2 . Any thing continued in a courfc; uniform tenor. 

The eagernel's and trembling of the fancy doth not always 
regularly follow the fame even thread of difeourfe, but (hikes 
upon fome other thing that hath relation to it. Burnet. 

The gout being a difeafe of the nervous parts, makes it 
fo hard to cure; difeafes are fo as they arc more remote in 
the thread of the motion of the fluids. Arbuthtut. 

Thre'adbare. adj. [thread and bare.] 

i. Deprived of the nap; wore to the naked threads. 

Threadbare coat, and cobbled (hoes he ware. Fs. Qu. 
The clothier means to drefs the commonwealth, and let a 
.new nap upon it: fo he had need; for ’tis threadbare. Shah. 

Will any freedom here from you be borne, 

Whofe deaths arc threadbare, and whole cloaks are torn. 

Dryden s Juvenal. 

He walk’d the fireets, and wore a threadbare cloak; 


He din’d and fupp’d at charge of other folk. 

2 . Worn out; trite. 

A hungry lean-fac’d villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, . 

A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller. Shekejpeare. 

Many writers of moral difeourfes run into dale topic 
threadbare quotations, not handling their fubjefi 
clofely. . ■ 

If he underftood trade, he would not have t[' c ^ lonc _ . 
threadbare and exploded projedh Child on re 

To Thread, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pafs through with a thread. , c 

The largeft crooked needle, with a ligature of 1 c , 

that I have threaded it with in taking up the fpermatii 
fdSt Sharp s Surgery. 

2 . To pafs through ; to pierce through. ^ 

Thus out of fcnfon threading dark-cy’d night 
Being preft to tli’ war, 

Ev’n when the nave of the ftatc was touch d, r . < mSi 
They would not thread the gates. Shakejp. 

Th re' a den. adj. [from thread .] Made of thread. 

Behold the threaden fails. 

Borne with th’ invifible and creeping wind, g fck 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow 
To Threap, v . a. A country word denoting to * g ^y- 

Threat!"!/ [ from tlic verb-] Menace; denunciauon of 
ill. 

There is no terror, Caflius, in 


Caflius, in yourl/;^L ^ 3 ; 
I that his threats were 


The emperor perceiving 
cd, regarded little to threaten any more 
Do not believe 
Thofe rigid threats of death: yc {hall not die 
To Threat. )v. a. [Jspcajtian, Saxon- 
To Thre'aten. J ufcJ but in poetry.] 
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Though amines, which no wo* than tbs can bnng. ^ 

, To menace, .0 

Wha. Omt you ■“ with tcll,ns 0 stlKicW ill. 

Tell him and ipare no , ^ ^ that th 

That it fpread no further, nm y j£js iv # , g. 

fpeak heiicetorth^to^p^ofouncT namC " 

Wide gaping, and with utter lofs of being 
undaunted did abide, 

A*S ^aufus, loud with friendly ^reatmn^ 

This day black omens threat the brighteft fair. 

That e’er deferv’d a watchful fpirifs care. P*. 

3 . To menace by adion. 

He threaten'd with his long protended fpean Dryden. 

The noife increafes as the billows roar, 

‘ hrC T(li.ringaa the lime i he fire whh fire ; 

Threaten ihe < hr,«mr, anrl outface .he bro 
Oftragsurghorrou^ you, life ’ 

To knowledge by the threat'ner ? Milton s Par. Loft. 

Thre ateningly, adv. [from threaten.] With menace; m 

3 thf The hono'ur 1 that thus flames in you r fair eyes 

Before I fpeak, too threat'ningly replies. Shakejpeart. 

Thr eatful adj. [threat and/u//.] Full of threats; m.na- 

ClUUS ”Likc as a warlike brigandine applide 

To fi"ht, lays forth her threatful pikes a ‘ r,re > 

The engines which in them fad death do hide Sfafer. 
Three, adj. [jJjnc, Saxon; dry, Dutch; tri, Wellh an 
VrC-- ties. Lat.l Two and one. ' ... 

Prove this a J profp’rous day, the frtf-nook d wgd 
Shall bear the olive freely. Sbakefp. Ar.t. and Cleopatra. 

If you fpeak three words, it will three times report you the 
„h* ,lJ words. . *?*• U-Jl- N’. 249- 

Great Atreus fons, Tydidcs fixt above. 

With tbree-zgd 'Ncftor. Creech s Mani/ius. 

jove hurls the thrcc-fotk'd thunder from above. Addijon. 
T'hefc three and three with ofier bands we ty’d. Pope. 
Down to thefe worlds I trod the difmal way. 

And draggd the'/^v-mouth’d dog to upper day. Pope. 

A (bait needle, fuch as glovers ufe, with a tbree-e dged 
point, ufeful in Jewing up dead bodies. Sharp. 

. 2 . proverbially a fmall number. 

Away, thou ./luef-inch’d fool; I am no beaft. Shakejp. 

A hafe, ptoud, ff.allow, beggarly, ibree-fmtvi, filthy, 
worded docking knave. Shakejp. King Lear. 

Thre'efqld. adj'. [ jjjscoycalfe, Saxon. ] I hrice repeated ; 

confiding of thi;ee. _ . .. 

A threefold cord is not cafily broken. Eccluf. iv. 1 2. 

' By a threefold juflicc the world hath been governed from 
the beginning: by a judicc natural, by which the parents and 
ciders of families governed their children, in which the obe¬ 
dience was called natural piety: again, by a judice divine, 
drawn from the lay/s of God ; and the obedience was called 
confeicnce- and ladly, by a judice civil, begotten by both the 
former;. and thq.Qljcdiencc to this wc call duty. Raleigh. 
A threefold offering to his altar bring, 

A bull, a ram,' aboar.’ Pope's Odyjfey, 

Thre'epence. n. f. [three and pence.’] A fnr.dl fvlvcr coin va¬ 
lued at thrice a penny. 

A threepence bow’d would hire me. 

Old as I am to queen it. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Laving a caudick, 1 made an efcar the compal's of a three¬ 
pence, and gave vent to the matter. JVifntiefit's Surgery. 
Threepenny, adj. [triobolaris, Lat.] Vulgar; mean. 
'I'hre'p.file. n.f. [three and pile.] An old name for good 
, velvet. 

I, in my time, wot threcpHi', biit am out of fcrvicc. Shak. 
Threepi'ledI adj. Set with a thick pile; in another place 
it Items to mean piled one on another. 

Thou art good velvet ; ihou’rt a threepird piece : I had as 
... ■ lief fefi Lpglfih kf.vfcjb as be pil’dthou art. Shakefptare. 
^i:«v}i(V.bjP?rbo’es ; fpruce affectation. Shakefpcar- 
Threesco re, adj. [three and foft.] Thrice twenty ; fixty. 
Threejcore fnd ten I can remerhbcr well. Si 


Threefcore and icn I can rertterfiber well. Shakefpeare. 
Their lives, hefore the flood were abbreviated after, and 
contracted piitp hundreds and threejeores. Brown. 

Bv chape pi;r long-iiv’d fathers earn’d their food ^ 

Toil druiig the nerves, and puiify’d the blood : 

But we their Ions, a pamper’d race of men, 
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Threno'dv. »./. [Swj/fc] A long of lamentation. 

his ** D .., A , 

Befpeaks a mailer. ^ > 

Thre'shing. Sec I o Thrash. 

The careful ploughman doubting ftands, Milton. 

T eft on the threjhing floor his (heaves prove c • _ 

Telt on uie * i /i: _ wc i as Cincinnatus 

Gideon was taken from tbiejtung, as wen « 

under the door ; entrance ; gate ; door. 

Fair marching forth in honourable wile, ,, 

Him at the threjhold met fhe well did entopnze. Spenftr. 

Many men, that {tumble at the thiejhold. 

Are well foretold that danger lurks within. Shakejpea c. 

Not better 

Than Hill at hell’s dark thriflsold t’ have:.fet watch. 

Unnam’d, undreade'd, and thy felf half ftar\ 

Before the ftairy threjhold of Jove s court 
My manfion is, where thole immortal fhapes 

Of bright aereal fpirits live inlpher d _ Milton 

In regions mild, of calm and ferene air. Milton. 

There fought the queen’s apartment, flood befor 
The peaceful* threjhold, and befieg d the door. Dryden. 

Threw, preterite ol throw. , 

A broken rock the force of Pyrrhus threw. 

Full on his ankle fell the pond’rous done, 

Burft the ftrong nerves, and crafh d the iohd bone. Pope. 

Thrice, adv. [from three.] 

1. Three times. 

Thrice he aflay’d it from his foot to draw. 

And thrice in vain to draw it did allay. 

It booted nought to think, to rob him of his prey. Spenfer. 

Thrice within this hour ,. » 

I faw him down ; thrice up again and fighting. Shakejp. 

2 . A word of amplification. 

Thrice noble lord, let me entreat of you 
To pardon me. Sbakefp. Turning of the Shrew. 

Thrice, and four times happy thofe 
That under Ilian walls before their parents dy d. Dryden. 
ToThrid. v. a. [this is corrupted from thread ; in French 
enfilcr.] To Aide through a narrow paflage. _ 

Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair. 

Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. Pope. 

Thrift, n.f. [from thrive.] . 

i. Profit; gain; riches gotten; date of profpering. 

He came out with all his clowns, horll upon fuch cart 
jades, and fo furniflied, as I thought with myfelt if that 
were thrift, I wifht none of my friends or fubjeds ever to 
thrive. . . Sidney, b.u. 

You fome permit 

To fccond ills with ills, each worfe than other, 

And make them dreaded to the doer’s thrift. Shakefpeare. 

Had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 

I have a mind prelages me fuch thrift, ^ 

That I fhould be fortunate. Sbakefp. Merchant of Yjnice. 

Should the poor be flatter’d ? 

No; let the candied tongue lick abfurd pomp. 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

Where thrift may follow fawning. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

2 . Parfimony ; frugality ; good hufbandry. 

The reft unable to ferve any longer, or willing to fall to 
thrift, prove very good liufbands. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Out of the prefent (paring and untimely thrift, there grow 
many future inconveniences and continual chaj-ge in repairing 
and re-edifying fuch' imperfect flight-built vefl’els. Raleigh. 
Thus heaven, though allTuflicient, fhows a thrift 
In his oeconomy, and bounds his gift. Dryden. 

j. A plant. 

The thrift is a plant with a flower gathered into an almoft 
fpherical head, furnifhed with a common fcaly empalemcnt: 
this head is compofed of feveral clove-gilliflowcr flowers, 
confiding of feveral leaves in a proper empalement, (haped 
like a funnel; in like manner the pointal rifes out of the 
fame empalemcnt, and afterwards turns to an oblong feed, 
wrapt up in the empalement, as in an hulk. Miller . 

Thriftily, adv. [horn thrifty.] Frugally; parfimonioufly. 
Cromartic after fourfeore went to his country-houfe to live 
thriftily, and lave up money to fpend at London. Swift. 
Thri'ftiness. n.ft [from thrifty.] Frugality; hufbandry. 

If any other place you have, 

Which afles fmall pains but thriftinefs to fave. Hubberd. 
Some are cenfurcd for keeping their own, whom tender- 
nefs how to get honcftly tcacheth to fpend difcreetly ; whereas 
fuch need no great thriftinefs in preferving their own, who 
affume more liberty in exadting from others. JVotton. 

Thri'ftless. adj. [from thrift.] Profufe ; extravagant. 

They in idle pomp and wanton play 
Confumed had their goods and thrift left hours, 

And thrown themfelves into thefe heavv (lowers. 
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Tuffer. 


Shakefpeare. 


Swift. 
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He (hall fpcnd mine honour with his {name, 

As tbriftlefs Tons their feraping fathers gold. 

Thri'fty. adj. [from thrift.] 

1. Frugal; (paring; not profufe; not Iavifti. 

Thougli Come men do, as do they would. 

Let thrifty do, as do they {hould. 

Nature never lends 

The fmalleft fcruplc of her excellence. 

But like a thrifty goddefs (he determines 
Herfelf the glory of a creditor. 

Thanks and ufe. 

Left he fnould neglccl his ftudies 
Like a young heir, the thrifty goddefs. 

For fear young mailer (hould be fpoil’d. 

Would ufe him like a younger child. 

I am glad he has fo much youth and vigour left, of which 
he hath not been thrifty ; but wonder he has no more difere- 
tion. Swi J L 

1. Wcll-hufbanded. 

I have five hundred crowns. 

The thrifty hire I lav’d under your father. Shakefpeare. 
To Thrill^ v. a. [jnjilian. Saxon; drilla, Swedifh.J lo 
pierce ; to bore; to penetrate ; to drill. 

The cruel word her tender heart fo thrilPd. 

That fudden cold did run through even' vein, 

And ftormy horrour all her fenfes fill’d 
With dying fit, that down (he fell for pain. Fairy 2 hi. 

He pierced through his chaffed cheft 
With thrilling point of deadly iron brand, 

And lanc’d his lordly heart. Fairy £>u. b. i. 

A fervant that he bred, thrill'd with remorfe. 

Oppos’d againft the acl; bending his lword 
To his.great mailer. . Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Nature, that heard fucli found. 

Beneath the hollow round 
Of Cynthia’s (cat, the airy region thrilling, 

Now was almofl won, 

To think her part was done. Milton. 

To Thrill, v. n. 

1. To have the quality of piercing. 

The knight his thri/lant fpear again affay’d, 

In his brals-platcd body to embofs. Fairy jjhv. b. i. 

With that, one of his thrillant darts he threw, 

Headed with ire and vengeablc defpitc. Fairy b. ii. 

2. To pierce or wound the ear with a (harp found. 

The piteous maiden, careful, comfortlefs. 

Does throw out thrilling fhrieks, and {bricking cries. 

Fairy Bjueen, b 

3. To feel a (harp tingling fenfation. 

To feck fweet fafety out, 

In vaults ajid prifons; and to thrill and {hake, 

Ev’n at the crying of our nation’s crow, 

Thinking his voice an armed Englifhman. Shakefpeare. 
Art thou not horribly afraid ? Doth not thy blood thrill at 
j t ) Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

±. 'Fo pafs with a tingling fenfation. 

' A faint cold fear thrills through my veins. 

That alutoft freezes up the heat” of life. Shakefpeare. 

A fudden horror chill 

Ran through each nerve, and thrilPd in cv’ry vein. Addifun. 
To THRIVE, v. n. pret. throve, and fometimes lefs properly 
thrived, part, thriven. [Of this word there is found no fatif- 
faiffory etymology : in the northern dialedt they ufe throdden , 
to make grow ; perhaps throve was the original word, from 
ihroa, Illandick, to encrcafe.) To profper ; to grow rich ; to 
advance in any thing defired. 

He came forth with his clowns horft on poor cart-jades, 
and fo furnifhed, that if this be thrift, I wifli my fubjedts 
never thrive. 

The better thou thriva/l, the gladder am I. Tujjer. 
If lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 
Difmifs his power, he means.to vifit us. Shakefpeare. 
It erew among!! bulbes, where commonly plants do not 
thtivf W Bacon's Nat. Hi/i. N°. 620. 

They by vices thrive , 

Sail oil fmooth feas, and at their port arrive. Sandy-. 

O Ion ! whv fit we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while Satan, our great author, thrives 

In other worlds, and happier feat provides 

For us, his offspring dear ? Milton's Par. Lojl, b. x. 

Thofe who have rcfolved upon the thriving fort of piety, 
fcldom embark 3II their hopes in one bottom. Decay of Piety. 

A careful Ihepherd not only turns his flock into a common 
nurture, but with particular advertence obferves the thriving 
6f every one. . Decay of Piety. 

Growth is of the very nature of fome things : to be and 
to thrive is all one with them; and they know no middle 
feafon between their fpring and their fall. South's Serm. 

Experienc’d age in deep dclpair was loft. 

To fee the rebel thrive, the loyal croft. Dryden. 

Seldom a thriving man turns his land into money to make 
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The thriven calves in meads their food forfake 
And render their fweet fouls before the plenteous*rack 

. , , T , Dryden's VirriL 

A little hope-but 1 have none. * 

On air the poor camelions thrive, 

Deny’d ev’n that my love can live. Granville 

Such a care hath always been taken of the cir** chant' 
that they have thriven and profpered gradually from their in¬ 
fancy, down to this very day. Aiterbury's Sermons. 

In the fat age of pleafure, wealth and eale, 

Sprung the rank weed, and thriv d with large iricreafe 

rvr 11 •!• -i Fopes Efjaypn Criticifm. 

Diligence and humility is the way to thrive in the riches 

of the underrtanding, as well as in gold. Watts's Lo?]rl 
Thri'ver. n.f [from thrive.\ One that profpers; one that 
grows rich. 

He had fo well improved that .little (lock his father left as 
he was like to prove a th iver in the end. Hayward 

Thri vingly, adv. [front thriving.] In a profperous way. 
Thro’, contracted by barbarians from through. 

What thanks can wretched fugitives return, 

Who l’catter’d thro' the world in exile mourn. Dryden 
Throat, n.f. [Spore, Sp.ora, Saxon.J 

1. 'I’he forepart of the neck; the paliages of nutriment and 
breath. 

The gold, I give thee, will I melt and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. Shake/-eare. 

Wherefore could 1 not pronounce, amen ? 

I had moft need of blcfling, and amen 

Stuck in my throat. Shakefpeare's Macbeath. 

2. The main road of any place. 

Her honour, and her courage try’d, 

Calm and intrepid in the very throat 

Of fulphurous war, on Teniers dreadful field. Tbom/m, 

3. Fo cut the Throat. To murder; to kill by violence. 

Thefe bred up amongft the Engliflimen, when they be¬ 
come kern, are made more fit to cut their throats. Sp/nfer. 

A trumpeter that was made prifoner, when the foldicrs 
were about to cut his throat, lays, why fhould you kill a man 
that kills nobody ? L'Ejlrange. 

Thro'atpipe. n.f. [throat and pipe.] Thewcafon; the wind¬ 
pipe. 

Thko'atwort. n.f. [throat and wort.] A plant. 

The throatwort hath a funnel-lhapcd flower, confiding of 
one leaf, and cut into fevcral parts at the top, whole cmpale- 
rnent becomes a membranaceous fruit, often triangular, and 
divided into three cells, full of fmall feeds. Miller. 

To Throb, v. n. [from Scpvbcrj, Minjhew and ’Junius-, form¬ 
ed in imitation of the found, Skinner ; perhaps contracted 
from throw up. ] 

1. To heave ; to beat; to rife as the breaft with forrowor 
diftrefs. 

Here may his head live on my throbbing breaft. Shakef. 
My heart throbs to know one thing: 

Shall Banquo’s ifl’ue ever reign ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

’Twas the clafti of fwords: my troubled heart 
Is fo call down, and funk amidil its forrows, 

It throbs with fear, and akes at every found. Addifon. 

How that warm’d me ! How my throbbing heart 
Leapt to the image of my father’s joy. 

When you fhou’d flrain me in your folding arms. Smt • 

2. To beat; to palpitate. 

In the depending orifice there was a throbbing of the arte¬ 
rial blood, as in an aneurifm, the blood being choakc m 
by the contufed flelh. IViJeman s Surgery. 

Throb, n.f. [from the verb.] Heave; beat; llrokc ot p 
pitation. 

She figh’d from bottom of her wounded brcalt. 

And after many bitter throbs did throw, v e, 

With lips full pale, and fault’ring tongue oppreft. ka--J- 
Thou lalk’ft like one who never felt 
Th’ impatient throbs and longings of a foul, , - 

That pants and reaches after dirtant good. Addijons < 
Throe, n.f. [from Spopian, tojuffer, Saxon.] . 

1. The pain of travail; the anguilh of bringing chi 
likewife written -throw. 

Lucina lent not me her bed, 

But took me in my throes. Shakefp. ) 

1 . ■ A 1 I* AW 1 1 A 

Jlfiltffl- 



My womb pregnant, and now cxceflivc grown, 


Dryh r - 

travail 


Prodigious morion felt and ruetul throes , 

Not knowing ’twas my labour, I complain 
Of fudden ftiootings, and of grinding pains, 

Mv throes come thicker and my cries increas • __ 

Reflect on that day, when earth (hall be again ^ 
with her fons, and at one fruitful throe bring " ■ no blc 

generations of learned and unlearned, 110 ^ 0 g C ri$ 

2 . Any extreme agony ; the final and mortal Haggle. 

O man ! have mind of that moft bitter a , ^ 

For as the tree does fall fo lies it ever low. 

To eafe them of their griefs, 


me 


greater advantage. 


Lockf. Their fears «T hoftile ftrokes, their aches, 


Ioffes, 


The* 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 
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of love, with other incident throes , 

That'nature’s fragile veffel 

life's unccrom «W. »■' 5W# . Tim., ,f Mm. 

Some kmdnels to thc noun .l To put in agonies. 

To Throe- V. a. [ r • proclaim a birth, 

T The fetting of thine eye and cheek pr ^ 

Which throes thee much to pe d. 

»/■ f'C 

A roval 1 > hc feat of 2 „ 

*' A Houndlefs intemperance hath been 

Th’ untimely emptying ot the happy to, ">-> Macbt(hm 

And full of many kings. , ., 

A Th’ eternal father from his throne beheld 

Their multitude. ♦» mn lc vou have found 

Stonehenge once thought a temple, you 

A throne where kings were crown d. ^ -> 

^Ttetcatof abilhop- cheJ „„ the fteps of thc 

- £ •*«** 


v. a. [from the noun.] 


Aylijfe's Parergon. 
To enthrone; to let on 


Milton. 
Milton. 
Pope- 
prefs.] A 


Shakefpeare. 


Crajhaw. 


To Throne- -c 

‘"’tS'U. - ,hdr 

father, whether rW 
In the bofom of blils and light of light, > 

Conceiving or remote from hcav n, enrtinn d 
In flcfhly tabernacle and human form. 

, q prince ! O chief of many throned powers. 

Fhron ci in glafs and nam’d it Caroline. 

Throng, n.f. Hr-ans, Saxon, from pjunjan, to 
croud ; a multitude prefiing againft each other. 

I,ct us on heaps go offer up our lives : 

We arc enow yet living in the held, 

To (mother up the Englilh in our throngs. 

A throng 

Of thick fliort fobs in thund’ring volleys float. 

And roul themfelves os-er her lubnck throat 
In panting murmurs. _ 

This book, the image of his mind. 

Will make his name not hard to find. 

I with thc throng of great and good 

Made it lefs eas’ly umk-rftood. Watte . 2 . 

With ftudious thought ohferv’d th’ lllurtnous throng. 

In nature’s order as they pals’d along; , _ 

Their names, their fares. ^ Dryden s .-En. 

To Throng, v.n. [from thc noun.] 1 o croud ; to come in 
tumultuous multitudes. 

I have feen 

The dumb men throng to fee him, and thc blind 
To hear him fpeak. Shakefpeare's Coriohmus. 

His mother could not longer hear the agitations ot lo many 
paflions as throng'd upon her, but fell upon his neck, crying 
out, mv fon. . Tior/rt-, i . 55. 

To Throng, v. a. To opprefs or incommode with crouds or 
tumults. 

I'll fay, thou hart gold : 

Thou wilt be throng'd too fhortly. Sbakcfyeai e. 

The multitude throng thee and prefs thee. Luke viit. 45. 

All acccfs was throng'd, the gates 
Thick {warm’d. r Milton. 

Thro'stle. n.f. [fpoytle, Saxon.] Thc thrulh ; a fmall 
fitnging bird. 

The throftle with his note fo true. 

The wren with little quill. Shakefpeare. 

The black-bird and throjiel with their melodious voices bid 
•welcome to the cheerful fpring. Walien’s Angler. 

Thro'tti.e. n.f. [from throat.] The windpipe. 

At the upper extreme it hath no larinx or throttle to qua¬ 
lify the found. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Thro'ttle. v. a. [from the noun.] 'Fo choak; to l’uf- 
focate ; to kill by Hopping the breath. 

I have fetn them fhiver and look pale. 

Make periods in the midft of fentcnccs. 

Throttle their practis’d accents in their fears. 

And, in conciufion, dumbly have broke oft'. Shakefpeare. 

As when Antaeus in Irafia drove 
With Jove’s Alcides, and oft foil’d fttll rofe. 

Receiving from his mother earth new ftrength, 

Frefh from his fall and fiercer grapple join’ll. 

Throttled it length in th’air, expir’d and fell. 

His throat half throttl’d with corrupted phlegm. 

And breathing through his jaws a belching fteam. 

The throttling quinl’cy ’tis my liar appoints, 

And rheumatifm 1 fend to rack thc joints. 

Throttle thyfelf with an ell of ftrong tape. 

For thou hall not a groat to attune for a rape. 

Throve, the preterite of thrive. . .. 

England never throve fo well, nor was there ever 
into England fo great an incroafe of wealth fmcc. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Swift. 


'■ F g” h “h h Lawful with common bead;, that he 

ha,h led their belief < W all the works of nature. *«£ 

A »^Sla^« b, r . 

Made France and Spain ambitious of bis love. Dryden. 

2 ' NOt, K*i 8 thc gate of iv’ry he difmiff’d . ^ ^ 

“ h r 1 7T Ci D : '’Vin- 

of the frill's light, and look "g ‘ •*>” th ' 

ing by the light of the clouds beyond it. Dewton. 

3 ‘ ^Through thefe hands this fciencc has paffed with gres^ap- 

Pl Material things are prefented only through their fenres; 
they haTa real influx on thefe, and all real knowledge of 
aLiai things , conveyed into S .,£***%*-£ 
thefe fenfes. J 

4 ' B> ' fooneftUhte 

Something vou may deferve of him through me Shah. 

By much flothfulnefJ the building decayed,, and tomb 
tdlenefs of thc hands the houfe droppeth lW> from 

You will not make this a general rule to d ^ r fu ^ -^ 
preaching the gofpcl, as have through infirmity fallen. IVlntgift. 

P Some through ambition, or through third of gold. 

Have {lain their brothers, and their country fo.d. Dryden. 

To him, to him-’tis giv’n 
Partion, and care, and anguilh to deftroy; 

Through him foft peace and plenitude ot joy 
Perpetual o’er the world redeem d (hall flow. Pi • 

Through, adv. 

i Fromc one end or fide to thc other. 

You’d be fo lean, that blafts of January 
Would blow you through and through. Shakefpeare. 

Inquire how metal may be tinged through and through , and 

with what, and into what colours ? •****' 

Pointed fatire runs him through and through. Uldbam. 

To underftand the mind of him that writ, is to read the 
whole letter through, from one end to the other. Locke. 

To the end of any thing. 

Every man brings fuch a degree of this light into the 
world with him, that though it cannot bring him to heaven, 
vet it will carry him fo far, that if he follows it faithfully he 
{hall meet with another light, which (hall carry him quite 
tkrouib South's Sermons. 

Thro'ugiibred. adj. [through and bred, commonly thorough¬ 
bred.] Completely educated ; completely taught. 

A through-bred foldicr weighs all prefent circumflances and 

all poffible contingents. ^"“5 

Throughli'ghted. adj. [through 2nd light.] Lighted on bom 

(ides* 

That the beft pieces be placed where are thc fevveft lights ; 
therefore not only rooms windowed on both ends, called 
th oughlighted, but with two or more windows on thc fame 
fide arc enemies to this art. Wotton's Architecture. 

Throughly, adv. [from through. It is commonly written 
thoroughly, as coming from thorough .] 

1. Completely; fully; entirely; wholly. 

Thc fight fo throughly him difmay’d, 

That nought but death before his eyes he faw. Spenfer. 
Rice muft be throughly boiled in refpedl of its hardnefs. Bac. 
No lefs wifdom than what made the world can throughly 
underftand fo vaft a defign. Tillotfon. 

2. Without referve ; fincerely. 

Though it be fomewhat lingular for men truly and throughly 

to live up to thc principles of their religion, yet Angularity in 
this is a lingular commendation. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

Throughout, prep, [through and cut.] Quite through; in 
every part of. 

Thus it fareth even clean throughout the whole controverfy 
about that difcjpljnc which is fo earneftly urged. Hooker. 

There followed after thc ’defeat an avoiding of all Spanifh 
forces throughout Ireland. Bacon. 

O for a clap of thunder, as loud 
As to be heard throughout the univerfe. 

To tell thc world the fact, and to applaud it. B. Johnfon. 
Impartially inquire how we have behaved ourfclves through- 

1 .-Ik *-l- t — — — - — — 


’1 Sen 


Throuch. prep. 
man.] 


brought 

Locke. 


[Jujih, Saxon; door, Dutch ; dutch, Ger 


out the courfe of this long war. Atterbury 

Througho'ut. adv. Everywhere; in every part. 

Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold 
Over fifti of the fca and fowl of the air. 

His youth and age 

All of a piece throughout , and all divine. i^rjuin. 

Throughpa'ced. adj. [through and pace.] Perfect; complete. 
He is very dextrous in puzzling others, if they be not 
throughpaced fpeculators in thofe great theories. More. 

To Throw, preter. threw, part, part! thrown, v. a. [tSpapan, 
Saxon.] 

J. To 


mom. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 
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1. To fling; to caft; to fend to a diflant place by any projec¬ 
tile force. 

Preiancs threw down upon the Turks fire and fealding oil. 

Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 
His head lhall be thrown to thee over the wall. 2 Sam. xx. 
Shimei threw (tones at him and caft duft. 2 Sam. xvi. 13. 

A poor widow threw in two mites, which make a far¬ 
thing. Mark xii. 42. 

He fell • 

From heav’n, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the cryftal battlements. Milton. 

Calumniate ftoutly; for though wc wipe aw’ay with never 
fo much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left fomc 
fulliage behind. Decay of Piety. 

Ariofto, in his voyage of Aftolpho to the moon, has a fine 
allegory of two fwans, who, when time had thrown the 
writings of many poets into the river of oblivion, were ever 
in a readinefs to fecure the belt, and bear them alofc into the 
temple ®f immortality. Dryden. 

When Ajax ftrives fome rock’s vaft weight to throw , 
The line too labours, and the words move flow. Pope. 
The air-pump, barometer, and quadrant, were thrown 
out to thofe bufy (pints, as tubs and barrels are to a whale, 
that he may let the {hip fail on while he diverts himfelf with 
thofe innocent amufements. AddiJon's Sped. 

2 . To tofs ; to put with any violence or tumult. It always 
comprifes the idea of hade, force or negligence. 

To threats the ftubborn finner oft is hard, 

Wrap’d in his crimes againft the ftorm prepar’d ; 

But when the milder beams of mercy play, 

He melts, and throws his cumb’rous cloak away. Dryden. 
The only means for bringing France to our conditions, is 
to throw in multitudes upon them, and overpower them with 
numbers. Addifon's State of the JVar. 

Labour calls the humours into their proper channels, throws 
off redundancies, and helps nature. Addifon's Spe£i. 

Make room for merit, by throwing down the worthlcfs and 
depraved part of mankind from thofe confpicuous ftations to 
which they have been advanced. Addifon's Spe£t. N ’. 126. 

The ifiand Inarimc contains, within the compafs of eighteen 
miles, a wonderful variety of hills, vales, rocks, fruitful 
plains, and barren mountains, all thrown together in a molt 
romantick confufion. Berkley to Pope. 

3. To lay cartlefly, or in hafte. 

His majelly departed to his chamber, and threw himfelf 
upon his bed, lamenting with much palfion, and abundance 
of tears, the lofs of an excellent fervant. Clarendon. 

At th’ approach of night, 

. On the firft friendly bank he throws him down. 

Or rolls hi' head upon a rock till morn. Addifon's Cato. 

4. To venture at dice. 

Learn more than thou troweft. 

Set lets than thou throwejl. Shakefp. King Lear. 

5. To caft ; to ftrip off. 

There the fnakc throws the enamcll’d {kin, 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shakefpeare. 

6. To emit in any manner. 

To arms; for I have thrown 

A brave defiance in king Henry’s teeth. Shah. Henry IV. 
One of the Greek orator’s antagoniffs reading over the 
oration that procured his banilhment, and feeing his friends 
admire it, alkcd them, if they were fo much afterted by the 
bare reading, how much more they would have been alarm¬ 
ed if they had heard him actually throwing out fuch a ftorm 
of eloquence. AddiJon. 

There is no need to throw words of contempt on fuch a 
practice ; the very defeription of it carries reproof. Watts. 

7. To fpread in hafte. 

O’er his fair limbs a flow’ry veil he threw. 

And iflu’d like a god to mortal view. Popes Odyjfey. 

8. To overturn in wrcftling. 

If the finner {hall not only wreftle with this angel, but 
throw him too, and win fo complete a victory over his con- 
fcicnce, that all thefc conliderations {hall be able to ftnke no 
terrour into his mind, he is too ftrong tor grace. South. 

9. To drive ; to fend by force. 

Myl’elf diftreft, an exile and unknown, 

Dchai r’d from Europe, and from Alia thrown , 

In Libyan defarts wander thus alone. Dryden's ALn. 

When Teamen arc throivn upon any unknown coaft in Ame¬ 
rica, they never .venture upon the fruit ot any tree, uiilcfs 
they obferve it marked with the pecking of birds. Addifon. 
Poor youth ! how canft thou throw him from thee r 
Lucia, thou know’ll not half the love he bears thee. Add » 

10. To make to act at a'diftance. 

Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 

Even till wc make th’ aerial blue 

An indiftinct regard. Shakefp. Othc.lt>. 

11. To repofe. . * 

In time of temptation be not bufy to difputc, but rely upon 
the conciufion, and throw your felf upon God, and contend 
not with him but in prayer. Taylor's holy living. 


I 


12. To change by any kind of violence. 

A new title, or an unfufpccted fuccefs, throws us out r 
ourfclves, and in a manner deftroys our identity. Add'f 
To throw his language more out of profc, Homer af£‘ 
the compound epithets. ccts 

13. To turn. [ tornare , Lat.] y e ' 

14. To Throw away. Tolofe; to fpend in vain. 

He warms ’em to avoid the courts and camps, 

Where dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honeft, gallant man 
'l o throw herfelf away on fools and knaves. 

Tn vain on fludy time away wc throw , U ' <7 - ' 

When we forbear to art the things we know. jy c /. 

A man bad better th-ow away his care upon any thins T' 
than upon a garden on wet or moift ground. 

Had we but lading youth and time to fparc, 

Some might be thrown away on fame and war. , 

He figh’d, breath’d fhorr, and wou’d have fpoke, ^ ^ 
But was too fierce to throw away the time. J) n j 

The next in place and punilhment are they 
Who prodigally throw their fouls away ; 

Fools who, repining at their wretched Hate, 

And loathing anxious life, fuborn’d their fate. Dry dr. 

In poetry the expreflion beautifies the defign ; if it be vi¬ 
cious or unpleafing, the coll of colouring ?s thrown awe, 
upon it. Dryden's Dufrejncy. 

The well-meaning man fhould rather confider what op¬ 
portunities he has of doing good to his country, than throw 
away his time in deciding the rights of princes. Addifon 
She threw away her money upon roaring bullies, that went 
about the ftrects. Arbutbnat's Hijl. of John Bull. 

15. To Throw away. To reject. 

He that will throw away a good book bceaufe it is not 
gilded, is more curious to pleafe his eye than underftanding. 

Taylor. 

16. To Throw by. To rejert ; to lay afide as of no ufe. 

It can but fhew 

Like one of Juno’s difguifes ; and. 

When things fucceed, be thrown by, or let fall. B. Johnf. 
He that begins to have any doubt of his tenets, received 
without examination, ought, in reference to that queftion, 
to throw wholly by all his.former notions. Bode. 

17. To Throw down. To fubvert; to overturn. 

Muft one rafii word, th’ infirmity of age, 

Throw down the merit of my better years: 

This the reward of a whole life of fervice ? Addifon. 

18. FsThrowu/. To expel. 

The falts and oils in the animal body, as foon as they pu¬ 
trefy, are thrown off, or produce mortal diltempers. Arkuth. 

19. To Throw off. To reject; to renounce: as, to throw off 
an acquaintance. 

’Twou’d be better 

Cou’d you provoke him to give you th’ occafton, 

And then to throw him off. Dryden s Spar.ijh Fryar. 

Can there be any rcafon why the houlhold of God alone 
fhould throw off all that orderly dependence and duty, by 
which all other houfes are beft governed ? Sprat. 

20. To Throw out. To exert; to bring forth into act. 

She throws out thrilling (hrieks and lhrieking cries. Spcnf. 
The gods in bounty work up ftorms about us, 

That give mankind occafion to exert 

Their hidden firength, and throw cut into practice 

Virtues which ftiun the day Addifon. 

21. To Throw out. To diftance > to leave behind. 

When e’er did Juba, or did Portius, fhow 
A virtue that has caft me at a diftance. 

And thrown me cut in the purfuits of honour ? AddiJon. 

22. To Throw out. To ejert ; to expel. 

The other two whom they had thrown out they were con¬ 
tent fhould enjoy their exile. Swjt. 

23. To Throw cut. To rejert; to exclude. 

The oddnefs of the propofition taught others to reflee, a 
little ; and the bill was thrown out. Sunjt. 

24. To Throw up. To refign angrily. 

Bad games are thrown up too foon, 

Until they’re never to be won. Hudibfas, N uu 

Experienced gamellers throw up their cards when tty 
know the game is in the enemy’s hand, without unneex arv 
vexation in playing it out. Addifon s Free 0 < • 

Life we mull not part with foolilhly : it mull not be * 
up in a pet, nor facrificcd to a quarrel. 

25. To Throw up. To emit; to ejert ; to bring up. 

Judge of the caufe by the liibltanccs the patient 

To Throw, v. n. 

1, To perform the art of calling. 

2. To call dice. 

j. To Throw about. To caft about; to try expert-, t >--• 

.Now unto defpair 1 ’gin to giow, Uubberl 

And mean for better, wind about to throw. 

Throw, n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A call; the art of calling or throwing. jj t 
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ddifon. 

throe. 


He heav’d a Hone, and riling to the throw 
He fent it in a whirlwind at the foe ; 

A rmv’r aflaultcd by lo rude a ftroke, ...... 

Witii all its lofty battlements had {hook. ^dthfi ’ • 

2 A call of dice; the manner in which the dice fall when y 

are caft. 

If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater t f rn f 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 

So is Alcides beaten by his page. 

It they err finally, it is like a man’s miffing his call when 
he throws dice for his life; his being, his happmefs, and a 1 
is involved in the errour of one throw. Souths wrmms. 

Suppofc any particular order of the alphabet to be aflig 
ed and the twenty-four letters call at a venture, fo as to 
fail in a line; it is many million [of millions odds to one 

H?* “V ,hm ' ' hi “ ' hC a “ iS “‘ 1 °‘£n,$sT™. 

call. , . . , 

3. The fpace to which any thing is thrown. 

6 1 have ever narrified my friends, 

Like to a bowl upon a fubtle ground 
I’ve tumbled pall the throw ; and in his praife . 

Have, almofl, ftainp’d the leafing. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
The Sirenum Scopuli are two or three lharp rocks that 
Hand about a Hone’s throw from the fouth fide of the ifland. 

AddiJon. 

4. Stroke; blow. 

So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
On either fide, that neither mail could hold, 

Nc lhield defend the thunder of his throws. 

5. Eftort; violent lally. 

Your youth admires 

The throws and fwellings of a Roman foul; 

Cato’s bold flights, the extravagance of virtue. 

6. The agony of childbirth: in this ienfe it is written throe. 
See Throe. 

The moll pregnant wit in the world never brings forth 
any thing great without fome pain and travail, pangs and 
throws before the delivery. South s Sermons . 

But when the mother’s throws begin to come. 

The creature, pent within the narrow room, 

Breaks his blind prilbn. 

Say, my friendlhip wants him 
To help me bring to light a manly birth; 

Which to the wand’ring world I lhall dilclofe ; 

Or if he fail me, peritb in my throws. 

Thro'wer. n.f. [from throw.] One that throws. 

Antigonus, 

Since fate, againft thy better dilpofition. 

Hath made thy perfon for the thrower out 
Of my poor babe j 

Places remote enough arc in Bohemia, 

There weep, or leave it crying. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 
Thrum. n.J. [thraum, illandick, the end of anything..] 

1. The ends of weavers threads. 

2. Any coarfe yam. 

There’s her thrum hat, and her muffler too. Shakefpeare. 

O fates, come, come. 

Cut thread and thrum , 

Quail, crulh, conclude and quell. Shakefpeare. 

All mofs hath here and there little ftalks, befidcs the low 
thrum. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 537. 

Wou’d our //,r«;«-cap’d anccllors find fault 
For want of fugar tongs, or fpoons for fait. King. 

To Thrum, v. a. To grate ; to play coarfly. 

Blunderbulfes planted in every loop-hole, go off conflant- 
ly at the fqueaking of a fiddle and the thrumming of a guit- 
tar. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

Thrush, n.f. [Jjjuye, Saxon.] 

1. A fmall fineing bird. 

Of finging birds they have linnets, goldfinches, black¬ 
birds and thrufies. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Pain, and a fine thrujh , have been feverally endeavouring 
to call off my attention ; but both in vain. Pope. 

2. [From thrujl: as we fay, a pujh \ a breaking out.'] By this 
name are called fmall, round, luperficial ulcerations, which 
appear firil in the mouth; but as they proceed from the ob- 
ftrurtion of the emiflaries of the faliva, by the lentor and 
vifeolity of the humour, they may affect every part of the 
alimentary durt except the thick guts : they arc juft the fame 
in the inward parts as fcabs in the (kin, and fall off from the 
infidc of the bowels like a cruft : the nearer they approach 
to a white colour the iefs dangerous. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To Thrust, v. a. [trufito, Lat.] 

1. To pufti any thing into matter, or between clofc bodies. 

Thrujl in thy fickle and reap. Rev. xiv. 15. 

2. 1 o pulK; to remove with violence ; to drive. It is uled of 
ptrfons or things. 

They Ihould not only not be thrujl out, but alfo have 
c.latcs and grants of their lands new made to them. Spenjcr. 
When the king comes, offer him no violence, 

Uiilcfs he feck to thrujl you out by force. Shakcfpec.re. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


THU 

Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum; 

Clamber not you up to the cafements then. 

Nor thrujl youi head into the publick ftrects .shakefpeare. 
When the af. law the angel, Ihe thrujl herfelf unto the 

wall, and crullit Balaam’s foot. Num. xx "- 

On this condition will I make a covenant with you, that 

I may thrujl out all your right eyes. 1 SanL x,; ** 

Sh- caught him by the feet; but Gehazi came near to 

thrujl her away. 

thou (halt Hone him that he die; becaufe he ha.h fought 
to thrujl thee away from the Lord. Deut. xm. 10. 

The prince lhail not take of the people s inheritance, by 
oppreflion to thrujl them out. /fa. xlvi. ib. 

Thou Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven {halt be 

thrujl down to hell. u 

The Ions of Belial fliall be as thorns thrujl away. 2 Sam. 
Rich, then lord chancellor, a man ol quick and lively de¬ 
livery of fpeech, but as of mean birth fo prone to thrujt tor- 
wards the ruin of great perfons, in this manner fpake. Hayw. 

They 

In hate of kings lhall caft anew the frame, 

And thrujl out“Col!aiine that bore their name. Dryden. 

To jultify his threat, he thrujh afide 
The croud of centaurs ; and redeems the bride. Dryden. 

I. To Hab. 0 

Phincas thrujl both of them through. A um.Wv. »• 

t. Tocomprefs. , 

He thrujl the fleece together, and wringcd the dew out o£ 

it. J ud i- vi - 3 ®* 

5. To impel; to urge. 

We make guilty of our difallers, the fun, the moon, and 
liars, as if we were villains on neceffity, and all that we are 
evil in, by a divine thrujling on. Shaktjp. King Lear. 

To obtrude ; to intrude. 

Who’s there, I lay ? How dare you thrujl yourfelvcs 
Into my private meditations ? Shakefp. Henry V III. 

1 go to meet 

The noble Brutus, thrujling this report 
Into his C3rs. Shakefpeare s Julius Ctefar. 

Should he not do as rationally, who, upon this aii'urance, 
took phyfick from any one who had taken on hunfcll the 
name of phyiician, or thrujl himlelf into that employment. 

Locke. 

To Thrust, v. n. 

1. To make a hoftilc pufll; to attack with a pointed weapon. 

2. To fqueeze in ; to put himfelf into any place by violence. 

I’ll be a Spartan while I live on earth ; 

But when in heav’n, 1 ! Hand next Hercules, 

And thrujl between my father and the god. Dryden ; 

3. To intrude. 

Not all. 

Who like intruders thrujl into their fervice, 

Participate their facred influence. Rave. 

4. To pufli forwards ; to come violently ; to throng ; to prefs. 

Young, old, thrujl there. 

In mighty concourfe. Chapman's Odyjfey. 

The mifcrable men which flirunk from the work were 
again beaten forward, and prcfently flain, and frcfli men ftill 
thrujl on. Knolles's Hijl of the Turks. 

Thrust, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Hoftile attack with any pointed weapon. 

Zclmanc hearkening to no more, began with fuch witty’ 
fury to purfuc him with blows and thrujls, that nature and 
virtue commanded him to look to his fafety. Sidney. 

That thrujl had been mine enemy indeed. 

But that my coat is better than thou know’ll. Shakefpeare ; 

Polites Pyrrhus, with his lance; purfues. 

And often reaches, and his thrujh renews: Dryden. 

2 . Affault; attack. 

There is one thrujl at your pure, pretended mcchanifm. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 

Thru'stf.r, n.f. [from thrujl.] He that thrufts. 

Thru'stle. n. f. [from tbrtfnf] Thrufh; throftlc. 

No thruflles thrill the bramble bufh forliikc; 

No chirping lark the welkin flieen invokes. Gay. 

To Thryfa'llow. v. a. [thrice and fallow.] To give the third 
plowing in fummer. 

Tbryfa/low betime for deftroying of weed. 

Left thiftle and docke fal a blooming and feed. Ttiffer. 
THUMB, n.f. [Suma, Saxon.] The fticrt ftrong finger an- 
fwering to the other four. 

Here 1 have a pilot’s thumb , 

Wreck’d as homeward he did come. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
When he is dead you will wear him in thumb rings, as the 
Turks did Scandcrbeg. Dryden. 

Every’ man in Turkey is of fomc trade: Sultan Achmet 
was a maker of ivory rings, which the Turks wear upon their 
thumbs when they flioot their arrows. Broome. 

It is divided into four lingers bending forwards, and one 

oppofite bending backwards called the" thumb, to join with 
them feverally or united, whereby it is fitted to lay hold of 
objects. jf> a y on ifjg Creation. 

26 M Thumij-» 
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Thu'mb-band. n.f. [thumb and baud.] A twill of any ma¬ 
terials made thick as a man’s thumb. 

Tie thumb-bands of hay round them. Mortimer. 

To T hums. it. n. I o handle aukwardly. 

Thumbstal. n.f. [thumb and flail.) A thimble. 

Thump, n. f. [ thombo , Italian.] A hard heavy dead dull blow 
with fomething blunt. 

And blund’ring Hill with fmarting rump, 

He gave the knight’s Heed fuch a thump 

As made him reel. , Hudibras, p. i. 

Before, behind, the blows are dealt; around 
Their hollow ftdcs the rattling thumps refound. Dryden. 
Their thumps and bruifes might turn to account, if they 
could beat each other into good manners. Addifon. 

The watchman gave fo great a thump at my door, that I 
awaked at the knock. Titler. 

To T hump. v. a. To beat with dull heavy blows. 

Thole baftard Britons whom our fathers 
Have in their land beaten, bobb’d, and thump'd. Shakefp. 
To Thump, v. n. To fall or ftrike with a dull heavy blow. 

A Hone 

Level!'d fo right, it thump'd upon 
His manly paunch, with fuch a force 
As almoll beat him off his horfe. Hudibras , p. i. 

A watchman at midnight thumps with his pole. Swift. 
Thu'mper. n.f. [from thump.] The pcrfon or thing that 
thumps. 

THUNDER, n. f. [Xunbcji, Eunop, Saxon; iunder, Swe- 
dilh; dander , Dutch ; tonnere, Fr.] 

Thunder is a moll bright flame rifing on a fudden, mov¬ 
ing with great violence, and with a very rapid velocity, 
through the air, according to any determination, upwards 
from the earth, horizontally, obliquely, downwards, in a 
right line, or in feveral right lines, as it were in Terpentine 
tradls,'joined at various angles, and commonly ending with 
a loud noife or rattling. Mufchenbroek. 

2 . In popular and poetick language thunder is commonly the 
noife, and lightning the flalh; though thunder is lometimes 
taken for both. 

I do not bid the thunder bearer flioot. 

Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. Shakefpeare. 

No more, thou thunder mailer, fliew 
Thy fpite on mortal flics. Shaiefp. Cymbelinc. 

The revenging gods 

’Gainft parricides all the thunder bend. Shakefpeare: 

The thunder 

Wing’d with red light’ning and impetuous rage, 

Perhaps hath fpent his (halts, and ceafes now 
To bellow through the vail and boundlefs deep. Milton. 

3. Any loud noife or tumultuous violence. 

So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
On cither fide, that neither mail could hold 
Ne Ihicld defend the thunder of his throws. Spenfer. 

Here will we face this ftorm of infolcnce, 

Nor fear the noify thunder ; let it roll. 

Then burft, and fpend at once its idle rage. „ Rowe. 
To Thu'nder. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. 'To make thunder. 

His nature is too noble for the world : 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident. 

Nor Jove for’s power to thunder. Shaiefp. Coriolenus. 

2. To make a loud or terrible noife. 

So foon as fome few notable examples had thundered a duty 
into the fubjeCts hearts, he foon flic wed no bafcncls of fufpi- 
cion. Sidney , b.n. 

His dreadful name late through all Spain did thunder, 

And Hercules’ two pillars Handing near. 

Did make to quake and fear. Spenfer. 

His dreadful voice no more 

Would thunder in my cars. Milton. 

Like a black flieet the whelming billow fpread, 

Burfl o’er the float, and thunder'd on his head. Pope. ■ 
To Thu'nder. v. a. 

1. To emit with noife and terrour. 

Oracles levere. 

Were daily thunder'd in our general’s car. 

That by his daughter’s blood we muft appeafe 

Diana’s kindled wrath. Dryden. 

2 . To publifli any denunciation or threat. 

An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may thunder out an 
ccclefiaHical ccnfurc. Ayliffe. 

Thunderbolt, n.f. [thunder and bolt, as it fignifies an ar¬ 
row.] 

1. Lightning; the arrows of heaven. 

If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell who fhould 
down. Shakefpeare. 

Let the lightning of this thunderbolt, which hath been fo 
fevcrc a punilhment to one, be a terrour to all. K. Charles. 
My heart does beat. 

As if ’twere forging thunderbolts for Jove. Denham. 

Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipio’s worth, thofe thunderbolts of war ? Dryden. 

' 4 


THU 

The moft remarkable piece in Antonine’s pillar t • 
Pluvius lending down rain on the faintine armv n flw Ju P lter 
rebus, and thunderbolts on his enemies j which 
confirmation of the flory of the Chrifiian leaj on 
2. Fulmination ; denunciation properly ccclefiaHical * dd J n ' 
He feverely threatens fuch with the Founded,. It of 
munication. n e * c °tt- 

Thu'nderclap. n.f. [thunder and clap.} Expl^of'^ 

The kindly bird that bears Jove’s thunderclap 
One day did fcorn the Ample fcarabee, > 

Proud of his highefi fcrvice, and good hap 
That made all other fowls his thralls to be. * e 4 r 
When fome dreadful thunderclap is nigh,' ^ tr ' 
The winged fire lhoots fwiftly through the’lky- 
Strikes and confumes ere fcarce it does appear ’ 

And, by the fudden ill, prevents the fear. ’ jy , 
When fuddenly the thunderclap was heard, 

It took us unprepar’d, and out of guard. ’ jy , 

T d c U rs NDERER ' n ' J ' [fl ° m thu * derm ] The P° wcr that 12 

How dare you, ghofts, 

Accufe the thunderer , whofe bolt you know. 
Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coafls ? ’ Shaiefpeari. 

Had the old Greeks difeover’d your abode, J 
Crete had’nt been the cradle of their god ; 

On that final! ifland they had look’d with fcorn. 

And in Great Britain thought the thunderer born. IVahr 
When the bold Typhcus 
Forc’d great Jove from his own hcav’n to fly, 

The leffcr gods that fliar’d his profp’rous Hate, 

All fuffer’d in the exil’d thunderer ’s fate. Dryden, 

1 hu’nderous. adj. [from thunder.] Producing thunder. 
Look in and fee each blilsful deity. 

How he before the thunderous throne doth lie. Milton. 
Thu'ndershower. n.f. [thunder and Jhuwer.] A rain ac¬ 
companied with thunder. 

The conceit is long in delivering, and at lafl it comes like 
a thunderfoower , full of fulphur and darknefs, with a tenible 
crac ^- Stillingflut. 

In thunderfhowers the winds and clouds are oftentimes con¬ 
trary to one another, cfpecially if hail falls, the fultry wea¬ 
ther below directing the wind one way, and the cold above 
the clouds another. Derhands Phtfuc-Tticl. 

Thu'nderstone. n.f. [thunder and Jlone.} A Hone fabuloufly 
luppofed to be emitted by thunder; thunderbolt. 

Fear no more the light’ning flalh. 

Nor th’ all-dreaded thunderjlone. Shakefp. Cymbilin. 

To Thu'nderstrike. v. a. [thunder and Jlrike. J To blaitor 
hurt with lightning. 

I remained as a man thunderjlricken , not daring, nay not 
able, to behold that power. Sidney. 

The overthrown he rais’d, and as a herd 
Ol goats, or tim’rous flock, together throng’d, 

Drove them before him thunderjiruck. Milton. 

With the voice divine 

Nigh thunderjiruck , th’ exalted man, to whom 
Such high attcll was glv’n, a while furvey’d 
With wonder. Milton’s Par. Reg- b. L 

'Tis faid that thunderjiruck Enceladus 
Lies Hretch’d lupine. Addifon. 

ThurTferous. adj. [tburifer, Lat.] Bearing frankincenfe. 
Thurifica'tion. n.f. [marts and facie, Latin.] The ad of 
fuming with incenfc ; the aft of burning inccnfe. 

The feveral acts of worlhip which were required to be 
performed to images arc proceifions, genufief lions, tkurifea- 
tiom, deofculations, and oblations. Stilling "net. 

Thursday, n.f. [ thorfgday , D.nilh ; from thor. Tor was 
the fon of Odin, yet in fome of the northern parrs they wer- 
fhipped the fupreme deity under his name, attributing th* 
power over all things, even the inferior deities, to him. St:h 
ling feet.] The fifth day of the week. 

Thus. adv. [< 5 uy, Saxon.] 

1. In this manner; in this wife. 

It cannot be that they who fpeak thus, Ihould thus judge. 

Hooker , b. v. 


Fa. %>■ 


The knight him calling, aficed who he was. 

Who lifting up his head, him anfwered thus. 

I return’d with fimilar proof enough, 

With tokens thus, and thus. Shakefp. C\ wi.au. 

To be thus is nothing; , 

But to be fafely thus. Shakefpeare s Mac ■ 

I have finned again ft the Lord, and thus and thus have 
done. b JcfmuZ'y 

That the principle that lets on work thefe organsj |S 
thing die but the modification of matter thus or thus P°’ 
is falfe. Judge n-— 

Beware, I warn thee yet, to tell thy griefs 
In terms becoming majefty to hear: 

I warn thee thus, becaufe I know thy temper 
Is infolcnt. Dryden’s Don Se 
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THY 

Thus in the triumphs of foft peace I reigrt. Dryden. 
All were attentive to the godlike man, - 

When from his lofty couch he thus began. Dryden s /tin. 

n To this degree ; to this quantity. 

A councilor of ftatc in Spain faid to his maftcr, I will te 
your majefty thus much for your comfort, your majefty I • 
but two enemies; whereof the one is all the world, and the 
other vour own minifters. 

He faid thus far extend, thus far thy bounds. M‘}ton. 
Thus much concerning the firft earth, and its production 
and form. Burnet’s Theory of the Barth. 

No man renfonably pretends to know thus ' much, but he 
mull pretend to know all things. Tillotjon s Sermons. 

This vou muft do to inherit life; and if you have come 
up thus fax, firmly pcrfcvcrc in it. J f ake ' 

To Thwack, v. a. [fcaccian, Saxon.] 7 o ftrike with fomc- 
thuw blunt and heavy; to threfli; to bang; to belabour. 

He lhall not flay; 

We’ll thwack him hence with diftaffs. Shakefpeare. 

Nick fell foul upon John Bull, to fnatch the cudgel he had 
in his hand, that he might thwack Lewis with it. Arbuthnot. 

Thefe long fellows, as lightly as they are, Ihould find 
their jackets well thwack'd. Arbuthnot. 

Thwack, n.f. [from the verb.] A heavy hard blow. 

But Talgol firft with a hard thwack 
Twice bruis'd his head, and twice his back. Hudibras. 
They place feveral pots of rice, with cudgels in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of each pot; the monkeys defeend from the trees, 
take up the arms, and belabour one another with a ftorm of 
thwacks. Addifon 't Freeholder, N°. 50. 

Thwart, adj. [iipyp, Saxon; diuars, Dutch.] 

1. Tranfverfe ; crofs to fomething elfe. 

This ell'e to feveral fpheres thou muft aferibe, 

Mov’d contrary with thwart obliquities. Milton. 

. Perverfe; inconvenient; mifehievous. 

'0 Thwart, v. a. 

j. To crofs; to lie or come crofs any thing. 

Swift as a (hooting ftar 

In Autumn thwarts the night. Milton's Par. I.oji, b. iv. 

Yon ftream of light, a thoufand ways 
Upward and downward thwarting and convolv’d. Thomfon. 

2 . To crofs; tooppole; totraverfe; to contravene. 

Some fixteen months and longer might have (laid. 

If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. Shakefpeare. 
Teller had been 

The thwartings of your difpofitions, if 
You had not (hew’d how you were difpos’d 
Ere they lack’d power to crofs you. Shakefp. Corio/anus. 
The underftanding and will never difagreed ; for the pro- 
pofals of the one never thwarted the inclinations of the other. 

South's Sermons. 

The rays both good and bad, of equal pow’r, 

Each thwarting other made a mingled hour. Dryden. 

In vain did I the godlike youth deplore, 

The more 1 begg’d, they thwarted me the more. Addifon. 

Neptune aton’d, his wrath (hall now refrain. 

Or thwart the fynod of the gods in vain. Pope's Odyffey. 
To Thwart, v. n. To be oppofite. 

It is eafy to be imagined what reception any propofition 
fhall find, that lhall at all thwart with thele internal ora¬ 
cles. Locke. 

Thwa'rtingly. adv. [from thwarting.] Oppofitcly; with 
oppofuion. 

Thy. pronoun. RSm, Saxon.] Of thee; belonging to thee; 
relating to thee. 

Whatever God did fay. 

Is all thy clear and fmooth uninterrupted way. 

Th’ example of the heav’nly lark. 

Thy fellow poet Cowley mark. 

Thefe arc thy works, parent of good. 

THYSE'LF. pronoun reciprocal, [tby an&Jclf.] 

1. It is commonly ufed in the oblique cafes, or following the 
verb. 

Come high or low, 

r e/f and office deftly lhow. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

t muft and lhall be fo ; content thyfelf. Shakefpeare. 

2. In poetical or folcmn language it is fometimes ufed in the 
nominative. 

Thefe goods thyfelf can on thyfelf bellow. Dryden. 
Thyine wood. n.f. A precious wood. 

I’he merchandize of gold and all thyine wood are departed 
from thee. xviii. 12. 

Ihyme. n.f. [thym , Fr. thymus, Lat.] A plant. 

1 he thyme hath a labiated flower, confiding of one leaf, 
whofe upper-lip is creel, and generally fplit in two, and the 
under-lip is divided into three parts ; out of the flower-cup 
arife-s the pointal, accompanied by fourembrios, which after¬ 
ward become fo many feeds, inclofcd in a hulk, which be¬ 
fore was the flower-cup; to thefe marks muft be added hard 
ligneous ftalks, and the flowers gathered into heads. Miller. 


T I C 


No more, my goats, fhall I behold 


Thyfelf. 

It mt 


Cowley. 

Coivlcy. 
Mi lion. 


Pope. 


Prior. 


1 you climb 

The fteepy cliff’s, or crop the flow’ry thyme. Dryden. 

Ti'ar. } n.f. [tiare, Fr. tiara, Lat] A drefs for the head; 

Tia'ra. J a diadem. .... r . 

His back was turn’d, but not his brightneis hid; 

Of beaming funny rays a golden tiar 

Circled his head. Milton's Par. Left, b. hi. 

This royal robe, and this tiara wore 
Old Priam, and this golden feepter bore 
In full affemblies. Dryden s Aift. 

A tiar wreath’d her head with many a fold. 

Her wafte was circled with a zone of gold. 

Fairer fhe feem’d, diftinguilh’d from the reft. 

And better mien difclos’d, as better dreft : 

A bright tiara round her forehead ty’d, 

To jufter bounds confin’d its rifing pride. 

To Tice. v. a. [from entice.] 1 o draw ; to allure. 

Lovely enchanting language, fugar-cane. 

Honey of rofes, whither wilt thou flie ? 

Hath fome fond lover tied thee to thy bane ? 

And wilt thou leave the church, and love a ilie? Herbert. 
Tick. n. f. [This word Teems contracted from ticket, a tally 
on which debts arc feored.] 

1. Score; trull. 

If thou haft the heart to try’t. 

I’ll lend thee back thyfelf awhile. 

And once more for that carcafe vile 
Fight upon tick. Hudibras, p. i. 

When the money is got into hands that have bought all 
that they have need of, whoever needs any thing clfe muft 
go on tick, or barter for it. Locke. 

Y’ou would fee him in the kitchen weighing the beef and 
butter, paying ready money, that the maids might not run a 
tick at the market. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of John Bull. 

2 . [Tique, Fr. teke , Dutch.] The loufc of dogs or fheep. 

Would the fountain of your mind were clear again, that I 
might water an afs at it! \ had rather be a tick in a Hi-i-ep, 
than fuch a valiant ignorance. Shakefp. Troit. ana Creffida. 

3. The cafe which holds the feathers of a bed. 

To Tick. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To run on fcorc. 

2. To trull; to fcore. 

The money went to the lawyers ; council wont tick. Arb. 
Ti'cken. 1 n.f. The fame with tick. A fort of ftrang 
Ti'cking. j linen for bedding. Bailey. 

Ti'cket. n.f. [etiquet, Fr.] A token of any right or debt 
upon the delivery of which admifllon is granted, or a claim 
acknowledged. 

There Ihould he a paymaftcr appointed, of fpecial trull, 
which Ihould pay every man according to his captain’s ticket , 
and the account of the clerk of his band. Spenfer. 

In a lottery with one prize, a fingle ticket is only enriched, 
and the reft are all blanks. Collier on Envy. 

Let fops or fortune fly which way they will, 

Difdains all lols of tickets or codille. Pope. 

ToTi'ckle. v.a. [tltillo, Lat.] 

1. To affecl with a prurient fenfation by flight touches. 

Diffembling courtcfy ! How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where Ihc wounds. Shakefp. Cymbelinc. 

The mind is moved in great vehcmency only by tickling 
fome parts of the body. Bacon. 

There is a fweetnefs in good verfe, which tickles even 
while it hurts; and no man can be heartily angry with him 
who pleafes him againft his will. Dryden. 

It is a good thing to laugh at any rate; and if a ftraw can 
tickle a man, it is an inftrument of happinefs. Dryden. 

2. To pleafe by flight gratifications. 

Dametas, that of all manners of ftile could beft conceive 
of golden eloquence, being withal tickled by Mufidorus’s 
praifes, had his brain fo turned, that he became Have to that 
which he that fued to be his fervant offered to give him. Sidney. 
Expectation tickling fkittilh fpirits 
Sets all on hazard. Shakefpeare. 

Such a nature 

Tickled with good fuccefs, difdains the fhadow 
Which it treads on at noon. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I cannot rule my fpleen ; 

My fcorn rebels, and tickles me within. Dryden. 

Dunce at the bell; in ftreets but fcarce allow’d 
To tickle, on thy ftraw, the llupid crowd. Dryden. 

A drunkard, the habitual thirft after his cups, drives to the 
tavern, though he has in his view the lofs of health, and 
perhaps of the joys of another life, the lead of which is fuch 
a good as he confcfles is far greater than the tickling of his 
palate with a glafs of wine. ^ Locke. 

To Ti'ckle. v. «. To feel tirillation. 

He with fecret joy therefore 
Did tickle inwardly in every vein. 

And his falfe heart, fraught with all treafon’s ftore, 

W as fill d with hope, his purpofe to obtain. Spenfer. 

T i'cKLE. 
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Ti'ckle. adj. [I know not whence to deduce the fenfe of this 
word.] Tottering; unfixed; unftable; eafily overthrown. 

When the lad O Neal began to hand upon fomc tickle 
terms, this fellow, called baron of Dunganon, was let up 
to beard him. " Spenfer on Ireland. 

Thy head Hands fo tickle on thy /houlders, that a milk¬ 
maid, if flic be in love, may figh it oft. Shakefpearc. 

The Hate of Normandy 

Stands on a tickle point, now they are gone. Shakefpearc. 

Ti'ckiish. ad), [from tickle.] 

1. Senfible to titillation ; eafily tickled. 

The palm of the hand, though it hath as thin a /kin as 
the other parts, yet is not ticklijb, becaufc it is accudomed 
to be touched. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 766. 

2. Tottering; uncertain; unfixed. 

Ireland was a ticl'. fn and unfettled Hate, more cafy to re¬ 
ceive diflempers and mutations than England was. Bacon. 

Did it Hand upon fo ticklijb and tottering a foundation as 
fome mens fancy hath placed it, it would be no wonder 
fliould it frequently vary. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. p. i. 

3. Difficult; nice. 

How fhall our author hope a gentle fate. 

Who dares mod impudently not tranflate; 

It had been civil in thefe ticklijb times. 

To fetch his fools and knaves from foreign climes. Swift. 

I t'c klishkess. n.f. [from ticklijb.] The date of being tick- 
lifh. 

Ti'cktack. n.f. [tri&ac, Fr.] A game at tables. Bailey. 

TID. ad), [rybbep, Saxon.] Tender; foft; nice. 

To Ti'dder I v - a - [from tid.] To ufe tenderly; to fondle. 

1 IDE. n. f. [rvo, Saxon ; tijd, Dutch and Iflandick.J 

1. Time; feafon ; while. 

There they alight in hope themfelves to hide 
From die fierce heat, and red their weary limbs a tide. 

Fairy uccn , b. \. 

They two forth paffing. 

Received thofc two fair brides, dicir love’s delight. 
Which, at the appointed tide , 

Each one did make his bride. Spenfer. 

What hath this day deferv’d. 

That it in golden letter Ihould be fet. 

Among the high tides in the kalendar. Sbakcfp. K. John. 
At New-year’s tide following the king chole him mafter of 
the horfe. Wotton. 

2. Alternate ebb and flow of the fea. 

That motion of the water called tides is a riling and falling 
of the fea; the caufc of this is the attraction of the Moon, 
whereby the part of the water in the great ocean which is 
neared the Moon, being mod drongly attracted, is raifed 
higher than the red ; and the part oppofite to it being lend 
attracted, is alfo higher than the red; and thefe two oppo- 
fitc rifes of the furlace of the water in the great ocean fol¬ 
lowing the motion of the Moon from Ead to Wed, and 
driking againd the large coads of the continents, from thence 
rebounds back again, and fo makes floods and ebbs in nar¬ 
row leas and rivers. Locke. 

3. Flood. 

As in the tides of people once up there want not dirring 
winds to make them more rough, fo this people did light 
upon two ringleaders. Bacons Henry VII. 

4. Stream; courfe. 

Thou art the ruins of the noblefl man. 

That ever lived in the tide of times. Shakefpearc. 

The rapid currents drive 

Towards the retreating fea their furious tide. Milton. 

But let not all the gold which Tagus hides, 

And pays the fea in tributary tides. 

Be bribe fufficicnt to corrupt thy bread. 

Or violate with dreams thy peaceful red. Diyden. 

Continual tide 

Flows from th’ exhilarating fount. Philips. 

To Tide. v. a. [from the noun.] To drive with the dream. 

Their images, the relicks of the wreck. 

Torn from the naked poop, are tided back 

By the wild waves, and rudely thrown alhore. Dryden. 

To Tide. v. n. To pour a flood ; to be agitated by the tide. 

When, from his dint, the foe dill backward fhrunk. 
Wading within the Oufe, he dealt his blows, 

And fent them, rolling, to the tiding Humber. Philips. 

Ti'decate. n.f. [tide and gate.] A gate through which the 
tide pafles into a baton. Bailey. 

Ti'desman. n.f. [tide and man.] A tidewaiter or cuflom- 
houfe officer, who watches on board of merchant Ihips till 
the duty of goods be paid and the /hips unloaded. Bailey. 

Ti'dewaiter. n.f. [tide and wait.] An officer who watches 
the landing of goods at the cudomhoufe. 

Employments will be in the hands of Engli/hmen ; nothing 
left for Iri/hmen but vicarages and tide-waiters places. Swift. 

Ti'dily. adv. [from tidy.] Neatly; readily. 

TYdiness. n.f. [from tidy.] Neatnefs; readinefs. 


TIE 

Ti'dings. n.f. [nban, Saxon, to bat,pen, to betide- r > . 

Iflandick.J News; an account of lomcthing tliatU^ 

When her eyes die on the dwarf had fet, 

And faw the figns that deadly tidings J'pake,’ 

She fell to ground for forrowful regret. ’ Fair- a. , * 
I /hall make my mader glad withthefe tiding s. 5 TV’ 

They win 4 . uk, Jh 

Great numbers of each nation to receive, - - 

With joy, the tidings brought from heavin'. V ', . 

Portius, thy looks fpeak fomewhat of importance • 

W hat tuhngs dod thou bring ? methinks I lee 
Unufual gladnefs fpurkliag in thy.ey.es. AMfr 

The meilenger of thefe glad tidings , by whom thri'C 
nant of mercy was propofed and ratified, was the cterml t 

Bogait’s Sirinm. 


Tujjir, 


of his Dofom. 

TI'DY. adj. [ tidt , Iflandick.J 

1. Seasonable. 

If weather be faire and tidie , thy grain 
Make fpeedilie carriage, for fcare of a raine. 

2. Neat; ready. 

Whenever by yon barley-mow I pafs, 

Before my eyes v ill trip the tidy lafs. Qa-'s P, ft 

3. It feems to be here put hy miliake for untidy. 7 ^' 

Thou whorfon tidy Bartholomew bo a r pig, when wilt ’hou 
leave fighting Slakefp. HnrjN. 

lo I ie. v. a. [nan, n^an, Saxon.] 

1. To bind ; to faflen with a knot. 

Tie the kine to the cart, and bring their calves home from 

the 'ru r a c a ■ j 1 SaM - vi - 7• 

1 houlands ot men and women, tied together in chains 

were, by the cruel Turks, enforced to run as fad as their 

herfes. _ Knolles's Hijl. of the Tuns. 

2. To knit; to complicate. 

We do not tie this knot witli an intention to puzzle the 
argument; but the harder it is tied, we /hall feel thepleafure 
more fcnfibly when we come to looie it. Burnet. 

3. To hold ; to faflen. 

In bond of virtuous love together tied. 

Together ferv’d they, and together died. Fairfax: 

The intermediate ideas tie the extremes fo firmly together, 
and the probability is fo clear, that alient neccflarily follows 
_ Lode. 

Certain theorems refolve propofitions which depend on 
them, and are as firmly made out from thence, as if the 
mind went afre/h over every link of the whole chain that 
ties them to firll felf-cvident principles. Lode. 

4. To hinder ; to obflruifl. 

Death that hath ta’11 her hence to make me wail. 

Ties up my tongue and will not let me fpeak. Shaktjp. 

Melantius flay. 

You have my promife, and my hafly word 
Reflrains my tongue, but ties not up my /word. Weller. 
Honour and good-nature m3y tie up his hands; hut as 
thefe would be very much flrengthened, by reafon and prin¬ 
ciple, fo without them they are- only inflincts. Addijm. 

5. 1 o oblige ; to condrain ; to redrain ; to confine. 

Although they profefs they agree with us touching a pre- 
feript form of prayer to be ufed in the church, they have de¬ 
clared that it fliall not be prelcribed as a tiling whereiinto 
they will tie their miniflers. Hooker, b. v. 

It is the cowifh terrour of his fpirit. 

That dares not unde-rtake ; he’ll not feel wrongs 
Which tie him to an anfwer. Sbakcfp- King Lear. 

Cannot God make any of the appropriate adis of worlhip 
to become due only to himlclf? cannot he tie us to perform 
them to him. S tiling fed. 

T. hey tie themfelves fo dricfly to unity of place, that you 
never fee in any of their plays a feene change in the middle 
of an adf. Dryitx. 

Not tied to rules of policy, you find 
Revenge lefs fweet than a forgiving mind. ^Dryden. 

No one feems lefs tied up to a form of words. Ltcit. 
The mind fliould, by fevcral rules, he tied down to tills, nt 
firfl, uncafy ta/k; ufe will give it facility. Lode- 

They have no unca/y expectations of what is to come, 
but are ever tied down to the prefent moment. Atterbuiy 
A healthy man ought not to tie himfelf up to Ariel rufo> 
nor to abdain from any fort of food in common ufe. fieu 
It may be obferved of tie , that it has often the particle-'Y 
and down joined to it, which are, for the mod p»tt, • lt - 
more than emphatical. 

Tie. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Knot; faflening. 

2. Bond ; obligation. . . 

The rebels that had fttaken off the great yoke 0J ) 
dicncc, had like wife caft away the Idler tie of refpcct Bacon- 

No fored, cave, or favage den. 

Holds more pernicious beads than men ; 

Vows, oaths, and con trad s, they devife, jr/’IL-r 

And tell us they are facrcd ties. 'tp] 


6 . 
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’Tis not the coarfer tie of human law 
That binds their peace, but harmony ltfclf 
Attuning all their paffions into love. Thornton s Sprtn .. 

Tier. [<«"» Tietre, old Fr. tuyer, Dutch.] A row, 

^rnovius, in his choler, difeharged a ffer of great ord¬ 
nance amongft the thicked of them. Knoltes. 

Tierce. umitr. Fr.] A vrffcl boldwg .hr third 

^ °G,Xw deny hi. i». . *;»/• 

Wit, like tierce claret, when’t begins to pall, 

Neglected lies, and’s of no ufe at all; 

But°in its full perfection of decay 

Turns vinegar, and comes again in play. Uor Jet. 

Ti'erCET. n.f [from tiers, Fr.J A triplet; three lines. 

Tiff, n.f [A low word, I fuppofe without etymology.] 

1. Liquor; drink. 

I, whom griping penury furrounds. 

And hunger, fure attendant upon want. 

With faulty oftals, and /mail acid tiff. 

Wretched repad ! my meagre corps l'udain. Pbuhps. 

a. A fit of peevilhncls or fuliennel's ; a pet. 

To Tiff. v. n. To be in a pet; to quarrel. A low word. 
Ti'ffany. n.f. [tiffer , to drefs up, old hr. Skinner.] Very 

thin filk. 

The frnoak of fulphur will not black a paper, and is com¬ 
monly uled by women to whiten tiffanies. Brown. 

Tice. n.f. in architecture.] The fliaft of a column from the 
adragal to the capital. Bailey. 

Ti'cer. n.f. [tigre , Fr. tigris, Latin.] A fierce bead of the 
leonine kind. 

When the blafl of war blows in your car. 

Then imitate the action of the tiger : 

Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood. Sbakcfp. H. V. 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear, 

The arm'd rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tiger ; 

Take any lhape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble. Sbakcfp. Macbeth. 

This footed rage, when it /hall find 
The harm of unfkain’d fwittnefs will, too late. 

Tie leaden pounds to’s heels. Sbakcfp. Coriolanus. 

Tigris, in the medals of Trajan, is drawn like an old 
man, and by his fide a tiger. Pcacbam on Drawing. 

Has the deer. 

At whofc flrong chcd the deadly tiger hangs, 

E’er plow’d for him. Thonfon s Spring. 

Tight, adj. [dicht, Dutch.] 

1. Tenfe; dole ; not ioofe. 

If the centre holes be not very deep, and the pikes fill 
them not very tight , the flrength of the flring will alter the 
centre holes. Moxon's Mccb. Exercife. 

I do not like this running knot, it holds too tight ; I may 
be Aided all of a fudden. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of J. Bull. 

Every joint was well grooved ; and the door did not move 
on hinges, but up and down like a fafh, which kept my dolet 
fo tight that very little water came in. Gulliver's Travels. 

2. Fret from fluttering rags; Ids than neat. 

A tight maid ere he for wine can afk, 

Guefl’es his meaning and unoils the fla/k. Dryden's Jitv. 
The girl was a tight clever wench as any. Arbutbnot. 

O Thomas, I’ll make a loving wife ; 

I ll fpin and card, and keep our children tight. Gay. 

Drcd her again genteel and neat. 

And rather tight than great. Swift. 

To T Vo HTEN. v. a. [from tight.] To draiten ; tomakcclofc. 

I i'ghtfr. n. f. [from tighten.] A ribband or dring by which 
women draiten their cloaths. 

IVcHTtY. adv. [from tight .J 

I • Clofely ; not loofely. 

2. Neatly ; not idly. 

Mold, firrah, bear you thefe letters tightly ; 

Sail, like my pinnace, to thefe golden fhores. Shakc r pcare. 
Handle your pruning-knife with dexterity: tightly,' I fay,' 

Dryden. 
:nefs. 

_ greatnefs 

of the number of corpufcles that compofe them, and the 
,. fitmnefs and tightnefs of their union. Woodward on Fojfds. 

I I cress, w. f [from tiger .] The female of the tiger. 

It is reported of the tigrefs, that fcveral fpots rife in her 
/km when /he is angry. Addifon's Spefl. N .81. 

. [• n - /• [ f * ; "» Swedi/h ; teke, Dutch ; tique, Fr.J 
J- I he loufe of dogs or /heep. See Tick. 

Lice and tikes are bred by the fweat clofe kept, and fome¬ 
what arefied by the hair. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 696. 

2 - It is in Shakefpearc the name of a dog, in which fenfe it is 
ufed in Scotland, [from tijk, Runick, a little dog.] 

Avaunt, you curs! 

Hound or fpaniel, brache or hym, 

..... <? r bobta11 tlie > or trundle tail. Sbakcfp. K. Lear. 

I ILL. n.f. [ti S le, Saxon; tegcl, Dutch; tulle t V r. tegola. 


T I L 

Italian.] Thin plates of baked clay ufed to cover tiou/es. 

The roof is all tile, or lead, or done. Bacon s Nat.Hyi. 

p « 1 ,t_i_ f _UniMitur 'jc ffnti/' notil 2 

and 

jn ar me wiuuue. ... - - - - ---- 

VVorfe than all the clatt’ring tiles, and worie 

Than thouland padders was the poet’s curfe. Dryden. 

File pins made of oak or fir they drive into holes made 
in the plain tiles, to hang them upon their lathing. Aloxon. 
To Tile. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover with tiles. 

Mo/s eroweth chiefly upon ridges of houfes tiled or thatch- 
C(L 5 Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 537. 

Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might raile a houlc above two dories; 

A Ivrick ode wou’d flate; a catch 

Wou’d tile, an epigram wou’d thatch. Swift s Mtfcel. 

2. To cover as tiles. 

The rafters of my body, bone. 

Being dill with you, the mufeje, finew and vein, 

Which tile this houfe, will come again. Dome. 

Ti'ler. n.f. [tuilier , Fr. from tile.] One whofc trade is to 
cover houfes with tiles. 

A Flemi/h tiler, falling from the top of a houfe Upon a 
Spaniard, killed him; the next of the blood profecuted his 
death ; and when he vi'as offered pecuniary recompcnce, no¬ 
thing would ferve him but lex tidioms: whereupon the judge 
faid lo him, he fhould go up to the top of the houfe, knd 
then fall down upon the tiler. Bacon's Apophth. 

Tilling, n.f. [from tile.] The roof covered with tiles. 

They went upon the houfe-top, and let him down through 
the tiling with his couch before Jefus. Luke v. 19. 

Till. n. f. A money box. 

They break up counters, doors and tills. 

And leave the empty cheds in view. Swift. 

Till. prep, [til, Saxon.] To the time of. 

Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell. 

Unhappy till the lad, the kind rclcafing kncjl. CrWley. 
Till now. To the prefent time. 

Pleafure not known till now. A Jilt on. 

Till then. To that time. 

The earth till then was defert. Milton. 

Till, conjunction. 

1. To the time. 

Wood and rocks had ears 
To rapture, till the favage clamour drown’d 
Both harp and voice. Milton . 

The unity of place we neither find in Aridotle, Horace, 
or any who have written of it, till in our age the French 
poets firfl made it a precept of the Aage. Dryden. 

2. To the degree that. 

Meditate fo long till you make fomc aft of prayer to God, 
or glorification of him. Taylor. 

Goddel’s, lpread thy reign till Ifis elders reel. Pope. 

To Till. v. a. [eylian, Saxon; tcnlen, Dutch.] To culti¬ 
vate ; to hu/band : commonly ufed of the hu/bandry of the 
plow. 

This paradife I give thee, count it thine. 

To till, and keep, and of the fruit to cat. Milton. 

Send him from the garden forth, to till 
The ground whence he was taken. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
Tillable, adj. [from till. ] Arable ; fit for the plow. 

The tillable fields are fo hilly, that the oxen can hardly 
take fure footing. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Ti'llage. n.f. [from till.] Hu/bandry ; the a£t or practice of 
plowing or culture. 

Tillage will enable the kingdom for corn for the natives, 
and to (pare for exportation. Bacon. 

A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firfl-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fheaf. Milton. 
Incite them to improve the tillage of their country, to *rc- 
• cover the bad foil, and to remedy the wade. Milton. 

Bid the laborious hind, 

Whofe harden’d hands did long in tillage toil, 

Neglett the promis’d harvefl of the foil. Dryden. 

That there was tillage Mofes intimates; but whether be- 
flowed on all, or only upon fome parts of that earth, as alfo 
what fort of tillage that was, is not exprefied. IVoodward. 
Ti'ller. n.f [from till.] 

1. Hufbandman ; ploughman. 

They bring in fea-farid partly after their nearnefs to the 
places, and partly by the good hu/bandry of the tiller. Carcw. 

Abel was a keeper of /heep, but Cain was a tiller of the 
g roUild - Gen. iv. 2. 

The worm that gnaws the ripening fruit, fad g U efl ! 
Canker or locud hurtful to infeft 
The blade ; while hulks elude the tiller's care, 

And eminence of want diflingui/hes the year. Prior. 

2 . A till; a fmall drawer. 

Search her cabinet, and thou /halt find 
Hath tiller there with love epifllca lin’d. Drychn's Juv. 

26 N Telman. 
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TiTLyfally. 7 adj. [A word ufcd formerly when any thing 
Ti'llyvalley. 5 fa id was rejedted as trifling or impertinent. 

Am not I confanguinious ? am not I of her blood ? tilij- 
valley lady. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Tillyfally, fir John, never tell me ; your ancient l'wagg'erer 
comes not in my doors. Shakefp. Hairy IV. p. ii. 

1 i'lman. n.f. [till and man.] One who dlls; an hufband- 
man. 

Good (hepherd, good tilman, good Jack and good Gil, 
Makes hufband and hufwiie their coffers to fil. TufJ'er. 
TILT. n.f. [tylb, Saxon.J 
X. A tent; any covering over head. 

The roof of linnen 
Intended for a Iheltcr ! 

But the rain made an afs 
Of tilt and canvas. 

And the fnow which you know is a melter. Denham. 

2. The cover of a boat. 

It is a fmall veflel, like in proportion to a Gravefend tilt- 
boat. Sandy s. 

The rowing crew', 

To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay. 

3. A military game at which the combatants run againft each 
other with lances on horfeback. 

His finely is his tilt- yard, and his loves 
Are brazen images of canonized faints. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt, as if he had 
been fworn brother to him ; and he never faw him but once 
in the tilt-yard, and then he broke his head. Shak. H. IV. 

Images reprefcnting the forms of Hercules, Apollo, and 
Diana, he placed in the ////-yard at Conftantinoplc. Kno/lcs. 
The fpoufals of Hippolite the queen. 

What tilts and tourneys at the fcaft were feen. Dryden. 

In tilts and tournaments the valiant drove, 

By glorious deeds to purchale Emma’s love. Prior. 

4. A thruft. 

His majefty feldom difmiflld the foreigner till he had en¬ 
tertained him with the daughter of two or three of his liege 
fubjcdls, whom he very dextroufly put to death with the tilt 
of his lance. Addifon's Freeholder , N a . 10. 

To Tilt. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover like a tilt of a boat. 

2. To carry as in tilts or tournaments. 

Ajax interpos’d 

His fevenfold Ihield, and fereen’d Laertes’ fon. 

When the infulting Trojans urg’d him fore 

With tilted fpears. Philips. 

3. To point as in tilts. 

Now horrid flaughter reigns, 

Sons againll fathers tilt the fatal lance, 

Carelefs of duty, and their native grounds 

Diftain with kindred blood. Philips. 

4. [TtUen, Dutch.] To turn up fo as to run out. 

To Tilt. v. n. 

1. To run in tilts. 

To deferibe races and games. 

Or tilting furniture, emblazon’d fhiclds. Milton. 

2. To fight with rapiers. 

Friends all but even now; and then, but now— 

Swords out and tilting one at other’s breads. 

In oppofition bloody. Shakefp. Othello. 

Scow’ring the watch grows out of fafhion wit; 

Now we fet up for tilting in the pit. 

Where ’tis agreed by bullies, chicken-hearted. 

To fright the ladies firft, and then be parted. Dryden. 
It is not yet the fafhion for women of quality to tilt. Collier. 

Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too dilicrcet 
To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet; 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors. Pope. 

3. To rum as in combat. 

Some fay the fpirits tilt fo violently, that they make holes 
where they ftrike. ' Collier. 

4. To play unlleadily. 

The floating veflel fw3m 
Uplifted ; and fecurc with beaked prow 
Rode tilting o’er the waves. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xi. 

The fleet fwift tilting o’er the furges flew. 

Till Grecian cliff’s appear’d. Popes Odyffey. 

5. To fall on one fide. 

As the trunk of the body is kept from tilting forward by 
the mufcles of the back, fo from falling backward by thole 
of the belly. Grew s Cofmol. b. i. 

Ti'LTER. n.f [from tilt.] One who tilts; one who fights. 

A puifny tiller, that fpurs his horfe on one fide, breaks his 
Itaff like a noble goofe. Shakefp. As you like it. 

He us’d the only antique philters, 

Deriv’d from old hcroick tilters. Hudibras , p. iii. 

If war you chule, and blood mufl needs be lpilt here, 
Let me alone to match your filter. Granville. 

Tilth, n.f. [from////.] Hulbandry; culture. 

Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 

No ule of metal, corn, or wine, or oil. Shakefp. Tcmpcjl. 




* - Her plenteous womb 

Exprefleth its full tilth and husbandry. 

Tilth, adj. [from till. J Arable; tilled. 

He beheld a field. 

Part arable and tilth ; whereon were fheaves 

New reap’d. Miltons Far. Loti l ■ 

Ti'mber. n.f. [rymbpran, Saxon, to build.] J s Xu 

1. Wood fit for building. 

I learn’d of lighter timber cotes to frame 
Such as might lave my fhcep and me,from ihame 
For the body of the (hips no nation doth equal End a 
for the oaken timber wherewith to build them;. but 
muft be a great providence ufcd, that our (hip timber be nl! 
unneccflarily walled. Bacon's Advice to ° 

1 he draw was laid below, 

Of chips and fere wood was the fccond row • 

The third of greens, and timber newly fell’d. . 

There are hardly any countries that are deflitute of Hnb‘ 
of their own growth IVtoduiard. 

Upon thele walls they plant quick and timber trees which 
thrive exceedingly. Mortimer's Hitjlar.ay. 

Who fet the twigs, (hall he remember, ; 

That is in hade to fell the timber ? 

And what (lull of thy woods remain, 

Except the box that threw the main f p mr 

2. The main trunk of a tree. 

We take 

From every tree, lop, bark, and part o’ th’ timber, 

And though wc leave it with a root thus hackt. 

The air will drink the fap. Shalefpeore. 

3. The main beams of a fabrick; 

4. Materials ironically. 

Such difpofitions are the very errors of human nature, and 
yet they are the fitted timber to make politicks of, like to 
knee timber, that is good for (hips to be tolled, but not for 
houfes that fhall d3nd firm. Bonn. 

To Ti'meir. v.n. [from the noun.] To light on a tree, A 
cant word. 

The one took up in a thicket of brufli-wood, and the other 
timbered upon a tree hard by. L'Ejlrange's Fables. 

To Ti'mber. v. a. To furnilh with beams or timber. 

Timbered, adj. [from timber ; timbre, Fr.j Built; formed; 
contrived. 

He left the fucccflion to his fecond fon; not bccaufe he 


thought him the bed timbered to fupport it. 


IVsitm. 


Many heads that undertake learning were never fquared 
nor timbered for it. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

Ti'mbf.rsow. n.f A worm in wood. 

Divers creatures, though they be fomewhat loathfome to 
take, are of this kind ; as earth worms, timberfouis, (nails. 

Bacon's Nat. Hiji. N\ O92. 

Ti'mbrel. n.f. [timbre, Fr. tympanum , Latin.] A kind of 
mufreal indrument played by puliation. 

The damlels they dclighr. 

When they their timbrels finite. 

And thereunto dance and carrol fweet. Spenfer's E'jthoi. 
In their hands fweet timbrels all upheld on hight. Fa. ty. 
Praife with timbrels , organs, flutes; 

Praife with violins and lutes. Sandys’s Paraph 

For her through Egypt’s fruitful clime renown’d, 

Let weeping Nilus hear the timbrel found. Pope's Statius. 

TIME. n.f. [rama, Saxon; tym, Erie.] 

1. The meafure of duration. 

This confideration of duration, as let out by certain pe¬ 
riods, and marked by certain meafures or cpochas, is that 
which mod properly we call time. hoc- 

Time is like a fafhionable hod. 

That (lightly (hakes his parting gued by th’ hand, 

But with his arms out-ftxetch’d, as he would fly, 

Grafps the incomer. Shakefp. Troilus and CrejjsB. 

Come what come may, , , 

Time and the hour runs through the roughed day. Sba.ejp. 
Nor will poli(hed amber, although it fend forth agroise* 
halcment, be found a long time dctedlive upon the exa <■ 
fealc. Brown's Vulgar Errours, • 1 • 

Time, which confideth of parts, can be no part or in a* 
duration, or of eternity; for then there would be in 
time pad to day, which to morrow will be more than m 
Time is therefore one thing, and infinite duration isano * 

& Crew's Cofmol. b. >• 

2. Space of time. _ . , L„ t h c 

Daniel defined that he would give him time, ^ ^ 

would (hew him the interpretation. Milton. 

He for the time remain’d dupidly good. Swift- 

No time is allowed for digrclfions. 

3. Interval. , con ti- 

Pomandcrs, and knots of powders, you may 1 a t 

nually in your hand ; whereas perfumes you can ta 
times. Bacon's Nat. Fiji- r* - 9 * 

4. Seafon ; proper time 


pofe. 


aion ; proper tune. «-erv pur- 

To every thing there is a feafon, and a tmu - |U j. 


They 
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Tta.^cu. Jow,, out* </<*; "toft 

°"£° f Z7noL° s \« ■«»««" it. ** 

"l&fog ttat il is hi S h "'” , ‘ *° 

n " P 'sho,t were her MM joys ( for In the prime 
Of youth her lord expir’d belorc h.s time. Dryde . 

I hope I come in time, if not to make. 

At lead, to lave your fortune and your honour: ^ 

TS'/^tiircomewSn we (hall be forced to bring our 
A ways to remembrance, and then conlideratmn wdllo us 


cv 


Waller. 


Denham. 


Priors 


- , Calamy's Sermons. 

5 . ^ A considerable fpace of duration; continuance; proccfs of 

time *Figbt under him, there’s plunder to be had ; 

A captain is a very gainful trade : 

And when in fervice your bed days arc fpent, ^ , 

In time you may command a regiment. Dryden s j uwfial. 

T n time the mind reflects on its own operations about the 
ideas got by fenfation, and thereby (tores ltielf with a new 

let of ideas, ideas of reflection. „ „ s ‘ 

One imagines, that the terreftml matter which is fnower- 
cd down along with rain enlarges the bulk of the earth, and 
that it will in time bury all things under-ground. IVoedward. 

I have refolved to take time, and, in Ipitc of all misfor¬ 
tunes, to write you, at intervals, a long letter. Swijt. 

6. Aze ; particular part of time. 

When that company died, what time the fire devoured two 

hundred and fifty men. f ltm - 10 ' 

They (hall be given into his hand until a time and times. 

Dan. vii. 25. 

If we fliould impute the heat of the fcafon unto the co- 
oneration of any liars with the fun, it feems more favourable 
for our times to aferibe the fame unto the bonftellation of 
j c0 Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

The way to plcafe being to imitate nature, the poets and 
the painters, in ancient times , and in the belt age.-., have lai- 
died her. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

7. Paft time. 

I was the man in th’ moon when time was. Shakefpeare. 

H. Early time. 

Stanley at Bofworth field, though he came time enough to 
fave his life, yet he (laid long enough to endanger it. Bacon. 

If they acknowledge repentance and a more (triift obe¬ 
dience to be one time or other ncccfl'ary, they imagine it is 
time enough yet to fet about thefe duties. Rogers, 

9. Time conlidercd as affording opportunity. 

The earl loll no time, but marched day and night. Clarend. 
He continued his delights till all the enemies horfe were 
paffcd through his quarters; nor did then purfue them in any 
time. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Time is loft, which never will renew, 

While .we too far the plealing path purfue. 

Surveying nature. Dryden's Virgil. 

10. Particular quality of the prelent. 

Comets, importing change of times and dates, 

Brandilh your cryftal treffes in the Iky. Shakefpeare. 

All the prophets in their age, the times 
Of great Mctliah fing. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xii. 

If anv reply, that the times and manners of men will not 
bear finch a pra&icc, that is an artfwer from the mouth of a 
profeffed time-l erver. South's Sermons. 

11. Particular time. 

Give order, that no fort of perfon 
Have, any time, rccourfc unto the princes. Shakefpeare. 
The word on me muft light, when time (hall be. Milt. 
A time will come when my maturer rmtfe, 

Tn Ciefar’s wars a nobler theme (hall chufe. Dryden. 

Thefe refervoirs of fnow they cut, diftributing them to fc- 
vcral (hops, that from time to time fupply Naples. Addifon. 

12 . Hour of childbirth. 

She intended to flay till delivered; for flic was within one 
month of her time. Clarendon. 

The firft time I faw a lady dreffed in one of thefe petti¬ 
coats, I blamed her for walking abroad when (he was fo near 
her time ; but foon I found all the modifli part of the fex as 
far gone as herl'clf. Addifon's Sped. N°. 127. 

1 3. Repetition of any tiling, or mention with reference to re¬ 
petition. 

l our times he crofs’d the car of night. Milton. 

Every fingle particle would have a I'phere of void (pace 
around it many hundred thoufand million million times bioger 
than the dimenlions of that particle. Bentley. 

Lord Oxford I have now the third time mentioned in this 
letter expefls you. Swift, 

14. Mufical meafure. 

Mufick do I hear ! 

Ha, ha ! keep time. How four fweet mufick is 
When time is broke and no proportion kept. Shakefpeare, 
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You by the help of tune and time 
Can make that fong which was but rime. 

On their exalted wings 
To the cceleftial orbs they climb. 

And with th’ harmonious fpheres keep time. 

Heroes who o’ercomc, or die, 

H av e their hearts hung extremely high } 

The firings of which in battle’s heat 
A< T ainft their very corflets beat; 

■Keep time with their own trumpet’s meafurej 
And yield them moll exceflive plealure. 

To Time”, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To adapt to the time ; to bring or do at a proper time. 

There is no greater wifdom than well to time the begin¬ 
nings and onfets of things. 

The timing of things is a main point in the dilpatch of ail 
affairs. L'Ejhange: 

This ’tis to have a virtue out of feafon: 

Mercy is good, but kings miftake its timing. Dryden. 

A man’s conviction fliould be ftrong, and fo well Vimeu, 
that worldly advantages may feem to have no (hare in it. Add. 

2. To regulate as to time. 

To the lame purpofe old Epopeus fpoke. 

Who overlook’d the oars, and tim'd the ftroke. Addijon. 

3. To meafure harmonically. 

He was a thing of blood, whofc ever)' motion 
Was tim'd with dying cries. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Ti'meful. adj. [time and full.] Seafonable; tirfielv; early. 

If this arch-politician find in his pupils any remorfc, any 
feeling of God’s future judgments, he perfuades them that 
God hath fo great need of mens fouls, that he will accept 
them at any time, and upon any condition ; interrupting, by 
his vimlanc endeavours, all offer of tim.ful return towards 
Q oc l_ “ Raleigh's Hjl. of the IVorld, b. i. 

Ti'meless. adj. [from time.] 

1. Unfeafonable ; done at an improper time. 

Nor fits it to prolong the heav’nly feaft 
Timclefs, indecent, but retire to rdt. Pope's Gdyffey. 

2. Untimely; immature ; done before the proper tiuu: 

A pack of iorrows, which would prefs you down, 

If unprevented, to.your timclefs grave. Ehalwfpeare. 

Noble GJoftcr s death. 

Who wrought it with the king, and who perform’d 
The bloody office of his timclefs end. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

T Fm ely. adj.' [from time.] Seafonable; fufficieutly early. 

The Weft glimmers"with fome ftreaks of day, 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace 

To g in the timely inn. Shakefp. Adacbeth. 

Happy were I in my timely death; 

Could all my travels warrant me they live. Shakefpeare. 

Left heat (hould hinder us, his timely care 
Hath unbelought provided. Ajilton. 

I’ll to my charge. 

And (how my duty by my timely care. Dryden. 

Ti'mely. adv. [from time.] Early; foon. 

The beds i’ th’ Eaft are foft, and thanks to you, 

That call’d me timelier than my purpofe hither. Shakefp. 
Sent to forewarn 

Us timely of what elfe might be our lofs. Milton. 

Timely advis’d, the coming evil (hun ; 

Better not do the deed, than weep it done. Prior. 

Ti'mepleaser. n. f. [time and plcafe.] One who complies 
with prevailing notions whatever they be. 

Scandal, the fuppliants for the people, call them 
TimepleaJ'ers, flatterers, foes to noblenefs. Shakefpeare. 
Timeserving, adj. [time and ferve.] Meanly complying with 
prefent power. 

If fuch by trimming and timeferving , which arc but two 
words for the fame thing, abandon the church of England ; 
this will produce confufion. South's Sermons. 

T 1 TV 1 ID. adj. [timidr, Fr. timidus, Lat.] Fearful; timorous; 
wanting courage; wanting boldnefs. 

Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare. Thomfon. 

Timi'dity. n.f. [timidite, Fr. timiditas, Latin; from timid.] 
Fearfulnefs ; timoroufnefs ; hahitual cowardice. 

The hare figured pufillanimity and timidity from its tem¬ 
per. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ti'morous. adj. [timer, Latin.] Fearful; full of fear and 
fcruple. 

Prepoffeflcd heads will ever doubt it, and timorous beliefs 
will never dare to try it. Brown's Vulgar Err. b. ii. 

The infant flames, whilft yet they were conceal’d 
In im'rotts doubts, with pity I beheld ; 

With eafy fmiles difpell’d the filent fear, 

That durft not tell me what I dy’d to hear. Prior. 

T i'morously. adv. [from timorous.] Fearfully; with much 
fear. 

We would have had you heard 
The traitor fpeak, and tin'roufly confefs 
The manner and the purpofe of his treafans. Shakefpeare. 

Though 
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ice's —•“* 

Let daftard fouls be timorouJJy wife • 

But tell them, Pyrrhus knows not how to form 

t, ' m tL ; £ ?es v-“ ttaSaz? 

were am °" B 

T ‘ T. wt tr- 

Tirr/p^ t ch?’ ICred ' P “ rscj ’ “ « oK ' “5w 

1. ^Oue of the primitive mefcls called by the chemiile j„. 

K f“”' “> ir °"- >" J have opacity or black- 

Tin ore fometimes holds about ooe-Cx '‘SfT.iZfAZPfj 

2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin "* 

To Tin. *. «. [from the noun.J To cover with tin. 

To keep the earth from getting into die veil'd, he employ- 
ed a plate of iron tinned over and perforated. Tl 

New timing a fauccpan is chargeable. 

Ti'ncal. «./ A mineral. J 1 ' 

The Uncal of theiPerfians feems to be the chryfocolla of 
the ancients, and what our borax is made of. ^Woodward 
ToTinct. v.a. [twrtus, Lat. teinl, Fr.J ^ 

I. I o ftain ; to colour; to fpot; to die 

Some bodies have a more depart ible nature than others in 
colouration; for a fmall quantity of faffron will tma mo e 
than a very great quantity of wine. - 

r ° mCreJ ’ “hers yellow. BrZn 

I d,A,lied ome of ,h nu»ekd liquor, , J jj, that “ 
over was as limpid as rock water , 

Thofe who have preferyed an innocence, would not fi£ 
the whiter parts of their foul to be difcoloured or tinrted by 
the reflection of one fin. r\ r „■ ■> 

2. To imbue with a tailc. ***** °f P, ^‘ 

We have artificial wells made in imitation of the natural 
as turfed upon vitriol, fulphur, and Peel. ' * * 

Tinct. n.f. [from the verb.] Colour; ftain ; fpot. 

Lhat great med’eine hath 

With his tint! gilded thee. c»» . n 

rir • • „ sbakefpeare. 

Ui evening tint! Jr 

The purple ftreaming amethyft is thine. Thow&r, 

The firft feent of a veil'd Jafis, and the the S 
appears or* t* • «y » ,* 

Ti NCtURE. n.f. [ teinture , Fr. tinrtura from tinrtus, LaM 
i. Colour or tafte fuperadded by fomething. ' J 

The fight muft be fweedy deceived by an infenfiblc paf- 
fage from bright colours to dimmer, which Italian artisans 
call the middle nurtures. Wotton's Architect 

Hence the morning planet gilds her horn. 

By tinrture or reflection they augment 
Their final! peculiar. ° Milton. 

I is the fate of princes that no knowledge 
Come pure to them, but palling through the eyes 
And ears of other men, it takes a tinrture 

£r\ C 7 ry ?T eL Denham. 

That beloved thing engroffcs him, and, like a coloured 

g als before his eyes, calls its own colour and tinrture upon 
all the images of things. 

i o begin the practice of an art with a light tinrture of the 
rules, is to expofe ourfelves to the fcorn of thofe who arc 

jlUl #fi- , Dryden. 

Malignant tempers, whatever kind of life they arc en¬ 
gaged in, will difeover their natural tinrture of mind. Addif. 

Few in the next generation who will not write and read 
and have an early tinrture of religion. Addifon. 

Sire of her joy and fource of her delight; y 

O ! wing’d with pleafure take thy happy flight, C 

And give each future morn a tinrture of thy white. Prior, j 
All manners take a tinrture from our own. 

Or come difcolour’d through our paflions lliown. Pope. 
Have a care left fomc darling fcience fo far prevail over 
your mind, as to give a fovereign tinrture to all your other 
iiudies, and difcolour all your ideas. Watts. 

I. Extra# of fome drug made in fpirits ; an infufion. 

In tinrtures drawn from vegetables, the fuperfluous fpirit of 
wine diftilled off leaves the extraCl of the vegetable. Boyle. 

I o I i'ncture. v. a. [from the noun.J 

J. I o imbue or impregnate with fome colour or tafte. 

1 he bright fun compacts the precious ftone. 

Imparting radiant luftre like his own : 

He tinctures rubies with their roly hue. 

And on the faphirc fpreads a heavenly blue. Bhie kmore. 

A little black paint will tinrture and fpoil twenty gay co- 
lours. Watts. 

2 . To imbue the mind. 
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Early were our minds tinctured with i An- 
of good and evil • early were the feeds of I ftnft 

'r- 1( ^ car °f oftending, fown in our beans. a ' vine * 0Ve > and 


Wtrbur,, 

baxon -J % 


"Eo Tind. v. a. [tertdgati. Gothidr • v 
kindle; to let on fire . ’ ^ Cnba,1 > 

7 1N ? ER - */• feynape, renhre, Saxon.] Am- *t- 
inflammable placed to catch' fire. J ‘) l " !r >g eminently 

Strike on the tinder ho I 
Cive me a taper. 


To thefe ftiamelcfs paflimes were rheir 
thereby adding, as it were, fire to tinder y ° Ut ' a,ir,lit H 
Where fparks and fire do meet with tinder ^ wiil ' 
I ho.e Iparks more fire will fti|| engender ’ » 

Whoever our trading with England would \,\J h *‘ 

Eo inflame both the nations 'do plainly i 

Became Inlh linen will fo on tun, to SZ ? 

^ And wool ,t ,s grealy, and quiflkly takes firc’ r 

A T h , at /T rhy patr ' ot ’ once thc bellows. 

And Underbox of all his fellows. /./ ... 

He might even as well have employed his tXt"' P 'J"' 
moles, making lanterns and tinder boues. Att rbV^T^ 1 
Iine. it. J. [Untie, Iflandick.J «Wu. 

1. I he tooth of a harrow ; the fpike of a fork 

Jn the fouthern parts of England they deflrnv „ , , 

S5 “• 00 ,! “ m ' ““ “* l ^>r -WSJ 

2. Trouble; diftrefs. Mortimer's HujUfy. 

v Th , e / l 0Ot ^' h ? reof ' anii tragical effed, 

Vouchfafe, O thou the mournful’ft mufe of nine 
1 hat wont ft the tragick ftage for to direCt, 

r„ aw it" 

i. 1 o kindle; to light; to fet on fire. 

Strilcful Atin in their ftubborn mind 
Coals of contention and hot vengeance lin'd. Fa 

r nr n t'b'uJs 

Jufthng or pufii’d with winds, rude in their ftiock, 

////r the flant light nmg; whofc thwart flame driv’n down, 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir. tlMt - 

1 he prieft with holy hands was fecn to tine 
le cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. Dnden 
2 . ftinan, Saxon, tojbuf .J To (hut. * 

1 o Tine. n. 

1. To rage; to linart. Fbenftr. 

2 . To light. 

Eden ftain d with blood of many a band 
~ „v f Scots an d Englifli both, that fitted 6 n his ftrand. Spenh 
lo L INGE. V. a [tinge, Lat.J To impregnate or imbue with 
a colour or tafte. 

Jr Roger is fomething of an humouriil; and his virtues as 
well as impcrfeClions are tinged by a certain extravagance, 
which makes them particularly his. Addifon 7 ?Sped. 

re. powder mixed with a little blue, or a blue with a 
little red doth not prcfcntly lofe its colour; but a white pow¬ 
der mixed with any colour is prefcntly tinged with that co¬ 
lour, and is equally capable of being tinged with any colour 
whatever. _ Nr.vton's Of ticks. 

It the eye be tingtii with any colour, as in the jaundice, 
fo as to tinge pidlures in the bottom of the eye with that cc- 
iour, all objects appear tinged with the fame colour. Newton. 

Still lays fome ufeful bile afide. 

To tinge the chyle’s infipid tide; 

Fife we fliould want both gibe and latire, 

And all be burft with pure good-nature. Prior. 

The infufions of rhubarb and faffron tinge the urine with 
a high yellow. Arbuthmt on Aliments. 

J j ngent. adj. [tingens, Lat.J Having the power to tinge. 

1 his wood, by the tindture it aftoivlcd, appeared to have 
its coloured part genuine ; but as for the white part, it ap- 
_ pears much Ids enriched with the tingent propertv. Boyle. 

1 I'NGLASS. n.f. [tin and glafs.] Rifmutli. 

1 O' rE ngle, v. n. [tingelen, Dutch.J 

j. I o leel a found, or the continuance of a found, in the ears. 
This is perhaps rather tinkle. 

VVhen our tar tingleth, we ufually fay that fomebody is 
talking o| us; which is an ancient conceit. Brown. 

2. 1 o feel a lharp quick pain with a (enfation of motion. 

I he pale boy fenator yet tingling Hands. Pep*' 

3. I o feel either pain or pleafure with a fenfation of motion. 

I he fenfe of this word is not very well afeertained. 

7 hey fuck pollution through their tingling veins. Ti.iell. 

In a palfv, lomctimcs rhe foliation o! feeling is either to¬ 
tally abolilhed, or dull with a fenfe of tingling. Arbuthnot. 

To Iink. v.n. [tiafl, Latin; titular:, Wcllh j To make a 
lharp fhrill noife. 

Fi'nker. n.f. [from link, bccaufe their way of proclaiming 
their trade is to beat a kettle, or becaufc in their link they 
make a tinkling noife. J A mender of old brafs. 

Am not I old Sly’s fon, by education a cardmakee, and 
now bv nrefent nrofcflion a tinier. Sinikefpeore. 


now by prefent profeflion a tinker. 
2 


Sin/k'Jfi 


My 
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My copper medals by the pound 
May be with learned juftice weigh d : 

To turn the balance, Otho s head 

May be thrown in: and for the mettle 
The coin may mend a tinker s kettle. 

To Ti'nK..f.. [ti*** F ( r - unm f P dt ‘ n ^ 

T« m-ike a fliarp quick nolle; to clink. 

’■ T he daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk widi 
flretched out necks, making a tinkling with their Ret. /. 

His feeble hand a javelin threw, 

■Which flutt’ring, feem’d to loiter as it flew : 

T..II and but barely, to thc mark it held, 

And faintly tinkl'd on the brazen fhicld. Dryr.cn s /.En. 

1 lie fprightiy ht;rfe t 

Moves to the muiick of'his tinkling bells. Dodf.cy s Agr. 
, h forms to have been improperly uled by Pofe. 

2 ' '1 he wand’ring ftreams that ihine between the lulls. 

The grots that echo to thc tinkling rills. I ope. 

, To hear a low quick noife. 

S ' With de.. cr brown the grove was ovcrlpread, 1 

\ fuddeii honour feiz'd his giddv head, > 

And his cars tinkled, and the colour fled. Drydcn. ) 

Tinman, n.f [tin and man. J A manufacturer of tin, or iron 

tinned over. 

Didft thou nfver pop 

H hy head into a tinman's (hop. Prior. 

Ti'npennv- «•/ A certain cuftomary duty anciently paid to 
the tithingmen. 

Tl'NWORM. n. f An infect. Bailey. 

'I inner, n.f [from tin ; tin, Saxon.J One who works in 

tlie tin mines. 

The Cormlh men, many of them could for a need live 
under-ground, that were tinners. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Ti’ksel. n.f. ielintelic, Fr.J 

1. A kind of fhining cloth. 

A tilfei vail her amber locks did fhrowd. 

That ftfOve to cover what it could not hide. Fairfax. 
Its but a night-gown in refpeit of your’s; cloth of gold 
and cuts, underborne with a bluifti titfcl. Sbakefpeare. 

By Thetis’ t inf el flipper’d feet. 

And the longs of lirens fweet. Milton. 

2. Any thing fhining with falfc luftre; any thing fhewy and of 

little value. _ 

For favours cheap and common who would flrive; 

Yet fcatter’d here and there I fome behold. 

Who can difeern the tinfcl from the gold ? Dryden. 

If the man will too curioufly examine the fuperficial ibtjel 
good, he undeceives himfelf to his own coft. Norris. 

No glittering tinfcl of May fair, 

Could with this rod of Sid compare. Swift. 

Ye tinfel infefls, whom a court maintains, 

That counts your beauties only by your ftains. 

Spin all your cobwebs o’er the eyes of day, 

The mule’s wing (ball brufh you all away. Pope. 

To Tinsel, v. a. [trom thc noun.J To decorate with cheap 
ornaments; to adorn with luftre that has no value. 

Hence you phantallick poftillcrs in fong. 

My text defeats your art, ’tis nature’s tongue. 

Scorns all her tin oil'd metaphors of pelf, 

Hindiated by nothing but herfclf. Clcavcland. 

She, tinfell'd o’er in robes of varying hues. 

With fclf-applaule her wild creation views, 

Sees momentary monfters rife and fall, 

And with her own fool’s colours gilds them all. Pope. 
Tint. n.f. [ feinte, Fr. tir.tn, Ital.J A dye; a colour. 
Whether thy hand ftrike out (bme free delign. 

Where life awakes, and dawns at cv’ry line ; 

Or blend in beauteous tint the colour’d mafs. 

And from the Canvas call the mimick face. Pope. 

Ti'nv. adj. [tint, tynd, Danilli.J Little; fmall; puny. A 
burlci’quc word. 

Some pigeens, Davy, and any pretty little tiny kicklhaws. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. 

When that I was a little tiny boy, 

A foolilh thing was but a toy. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

But ah! I fear thv little fancy roves. 

On little females and on little loves ; 

Thy pigmy children, and thy tiny fpoufc, 

'1 he baby playthings that adorn thy houfe. Swift. 

7 ir. n.f. [tip, tipken, Dutch.J Top; end; point; extre¬ 
mity. 

The tip no jewel needs to wear. 

The tip is jewel of the ear. Sidney , b. ii. 

1 hey touch thc beard with the tip of their tongue, and 
wct >[• Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N . 4.94. 

Thrice upon thy fingers tip t " T 

1 hrioe'upon thy rubied lip. Milton. 

All the pleafure dwells upon the tip of his tongue. South'. 
She has fifty private amours, which nobody yet knows any 
thing of but herfclf, and thirty clandeftine marriages that 
have not been touched by the tip of thc tongue. ^Addifon. 
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I no longer look upon lord Plaufible as ridiculous, for ad¬ 
miring a lady’s fine tip of an ear and pretty elbow. Pope. 
To Tip. v. a. [from the noun.J 
x. To top; to end; to cover on the end. 

In his hand a reed 

Stood waving, tipp'd with fire. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

With truncheon tipp'd with iron head. 

The warriour to thc lifts he led. Hudibras , /. i. 

How would thc old king fmilc 
To fee you weigh the pav/s, when tipp'd with gold. 

And throw thc lhaggy fpoils about your flioulders. Addifon. 

Quarto’s, oflavo’s Ihapc the lefs’ning pyre, 

And laft a little Ajax tips the fpire. Pope's Dunclad. 

Behold the place, where if a poet 
Shin’d in defcription, he might fhow it; 

Tell how the moon-beam trembling falls. 

And tips with filver all the walls. Pope's llorace. 

Tipi with jet, 

Fair ermines fpotlefs as the fnows they prefs. Thomfon. 
2. To ftrike flightly ; to tap. 

She writes love letters to the youth in grace, 

Nay, tips the wink before the cuckold’s face. Dryden. 
The pert jackanapes tipped me the wink, and put out his 
tongue at his grandfather. Tatler , N°. 86. 

A third regue tips me by the elbow. Swif t. 

Their judgment was, upon the whole. 

That lady is the dullcft foul; 

Then tipt their forehead in a jeer. 

As who Ihould fay, fhe wants it here. Swift. 

When I faw the keeper frown, 

Tipping him with half a crown, 

Now, faid I, we arc alone. 

Name your heroes one by one. Swift. 

Ti'ppet. n.f. [zsppez. Sax.] Something worn about the neck. 
His turban was white, with a fmall red crofs on the top : 
he had alfo a tippet of fine linnen. Bacon. 

To Ti'pple. v. n. [tepel, a dug, old Teutonick.J 7 ’o drink 
luxurioully; to wafte life over the cup. 

Let us grant it is not amifs to fit. 

And keep the turn of tippling with a Have, 

To reel the ftreets at noon. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
To 7 ’i'ppi.e. v. a. To drink in luxury or exc^fs. 

While his canting drone-pipe fcan’d 
The myftick figures of her hand, 

He tipples palmeftry, and dines 

On all her fortune-telling lines. Clcavcland. 

To a fiiort meal he makes a tedious grace, 

Before the barley-pudding comes in place ; 

Then bids fall on ; himfelf for faving charges 
A peel’d dic’d onion cats, and tipples verjuice. Dryden. 

If a dumber haply does invade 
My weary limbs, my fancy’s ftill awake. 

Thoughtful of drink, and eager in a dream. 

Tipples imaginary pots of ale. Philips. 

Ti'pple. n.f. [from the verb.] Drink; liquor. 

While the tipple was paid for, all went merrily on. L'Ejlr. 
Ti'pplf.d. adj. [from tipple.] Tipfy; drunk. 

Merry, we fail from the Eaft, 

Half tippled at a rainbow feaft. Dryden. 

Tj'ppler. n.f. [from tipple.'] A fottifli drunkard; an’idle* 
drunken fellow. 

Tj'pstaff. n.f. [tip and JlaffPj 

1. An officer with a ftaff tipped with metal. 

2. The ftaff itfelf fo tipt. 

One had in his hand a tipftaff of a yellow cane, tipped at 
both ends with blue. ' Bacon. 

One had in his hand a tipflaff of a yellow cane, tipped at 
both ends with blue. Bacon 

I i'psv. adj. [from tipple .J Drunk ; overpowered with cxcefs 
of drink. 

7 he riot of the tipfy bacchanals, 

7 earing the Thracian finger in their rage. Sbakefpeare. 

welcome joy and feaft. 

Midnight lhout and revelry, 

/ Tipfy dance and jollity Mhon% 

Tx ptoe. n.f. [tip and toe .J The end of thc toe. 

Where the fond ape himfelf uprearing high. 

Upon his tiptoes ftalketh ftatcly by. Spenf. blubber As Tale. 

He that outlives this day and comes fafe home, 

Will ftand a tiptoe when this day is nam’d. 

And rouze him at the name of Crifpian. Sbakefpeare 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund dav ‘ 
Stands tiptoe on the rnifty mountains tops. Sbakefpeare 
Religion Hands on tiptoe in our land, 

Ready to pafs to the American ftrand. Herbert 

Ten ruddy wildings io thc wood I found. 

And flood on tiptoes from the ground. Dtydeit 

Tire, n.f [tuyr, Dutch.] ° ' 

I. Rank ; row. 

Your loweft tire of ordnance muft lie four foot clear above 
uater, when all loading is i n , or elfe thofe your bed pieces 

26 ° Witt 
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Fairy Sfueen. 

Shakefpeare. 

) 

Crafhaw. 
Pope. 


Philips. 


will be of final! ufe at fea, in any grown weather that makes 
the billows to rife. Raleigh's Mays. 

otood rank d of feraphim another row, 

In podure to difplode their fecond tire 
Of thunder. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. 

In all thoic wars there were few triremes, mod of them 
being of one tire of oars of fifty banks. Arbuthnot. 

[Corrupted from tiar or tiara, or attire .] A head-drefs. 

On her head {lie wore a tire of gold. 

Adorn’d with gems and ouches. 

Here is her picture : let me fee ; 

If I had fuch a tire, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as is this of hers. 

t The judge of torments, and the king of tears, 

Now fills a burnifh’d throne of quenchlefs fire. 

And for his old fair robes of light he wears 
A gloomy mantle of dark flame, "the tire 

That crowns his hated head on high, appears. 

When the fury took her dand on high, ' 

A hifs from all the fnaky tire went round. 

Furniture; apparatus. 

Saint George’s worth 
Enkindles like defire of high exploits: 

Immediate fieges, and the "tire of war 
Rowl in thy eager mind. 

When they firft peep forth of the ground, they flaew their 
■whole tire of leaves, then flowers, next feeds. ' Woodward. 
To Tire. v. a. [rijuan, Saxon. J 

i. Io fatigue ; to make weary ; to harrafs; to wear out with 
labour or tedioufnefs. 

Tir’d with toil, all hopes of fafety part. 

From pray’rs to wifhes he defeends at lad. Dryden. 

For this a hundred voices I ddire. 

To tell thee what a hundred tongues wou’d tire ; 

Yet never could be worthily expred. 

How deeply thou art feated in my bread. Dryden's Perfius. 
It has often out added to intend the fignification. 

Often a few that are did do tire out a greater number 
that are more moderate. ° Bacon’s Ejjays. 

A lonely way 

The cheerlefs Albion wander’d half a day ; 

Tir’d out , at length a fpreading dream he ’fpy’d. Tickell. 
[From attire or tire , from tiara. J To drefs the head. 

Jezebel painted her face and tired her head. 2 Kings ix. 30. 
To 1 ire. v. n. [teopian, Saxon.J To fail with wearinefs. 

J i'redness. n. f. [from tired.] State of being tired ; weari¬ 
nefs. 

It is not through the tirednefs of the age of the earth, but 
through our own negligence that it hath not fatisfied us boun- 
ti fully. Hakewill on Providence. 

T. i'resome. adj. [from tire.] Mcarilbmc; fatiguing; te¬ 
dious. 

Since the inculcating precept upon precept will prove tire- 
fome to the reader, the poet mud fometimes relieve the Tub- 
je£t with a plealant and pertinent digreffion. Addifon. 

Nothing is lo tirejome as the works of thofe criticks who 
write in a dogmatick way, without language, genius, or 
imagination. Addifon’s Spefi. N°. 253. 

Ti'resomeness. n. f. [from tire Come.] Act or quality of be¬ 
ing tirefome. 

Ti're woman, n. f [tire and woman.] A woman whofe bufi- 
nefs is to make drefles for the head. 

Why fhould they not value themfelves for this outfide 
fafhionablencfs of the tirewoman's making, when their parents 
have fo early indrufted them to do Co. Locke on Education. 
Ti'ringhouse. ) n.f. [tire and houfe , or room.] The room in 
Tx'ringroom. J which players drefs for the dage. 

This green plot fhall be our dage, this hawthorn brake 
our tiringhoufe. Shakefpeare. 

Man’s life’s a tragedy ; his mother’s womb, 

From which he enters, is the tiringroom ; 

This fpacious earth the theatre, and the dage 
That country which he lives in ; paflions, rage. 

Folly, and vice, arc adtors. Wot ton. 

Ti'rwit. n.f. A bird. Ainfworth. 

’Tis, contracted for it is. 

’Tis dediny unfhunable. Shakefpeare. 

Ti'sick. n.f. [corrupted from phthiftek.] Confumption; mor¬ 
bid wade. 

Ti'sical. adj. [fovphthiftcal.] Confumptive. 

Ti'ssue. n.f. [ tiffue , Fr. riyan, to weave, Norman Saxon.] 
Cloth interwoven with gold or filver. 

In their glittering tiffues emblaz’d 
Holy memorials, a&ts of zeal and love. 

Recorded eminent. Aiilton's Par. Lojl , l. x. 

A robe of tiffue, did 1 with golden wire; 

An upper ved, once Helen’s rich attire; 

From Argos by the fam’d adultrefs brought. 

With golden flow’rs and winding foliage wrought. Dryden. 
To Ti'ssue. v.a. [from the noun.] To interweave; to va- 
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bi Tl,cWio.w« temed whh doth /g. U , rw _ 

They have been always frank of their bleffin^T Atluntii - 
nance any great aftion ; and then, according ° C ° unte - 
prolpcr, to tiffue upon it fome pretence or other lt ,^° ul ‘ i 
Mercy will lit between, ’ Litton. 

Thron’d in ccelcdial fheen, 

TIT^!/ radi “ n f “‘ ‘ hC ^ do ” d > ftecriag. 

1. A final] horfe: generally in contempt. 

No doling of padure with baggagely tit 
With ragged, with aged, and evil at hit ’ 

1 hou might’d have ta’en example 
From what thou rcad’d in dory; 

Being as worthy ro fit 
On an ambling tit. 

As thy prcdeceflor Dory. 

2. A woman : in contempt. 

tale.' d0CS th ‘ S CnVi0US Ht > but au ' a 3 ' to her father with a 

A willing tit that will venture her corps with yo^fe 
Short pains for thee, for me a fon and heir. ° 
Cjirls cod as many throes in bringing forth; 

Befidc, wheti born, the tits are little worth. 

3. A titmoufe or tomtit. A bird. ^ cn ' 

I'itbit. n.f. [properly tidbit ; tid, tender, and bit.] Nice 
bit; nice food. J ( ’ c 

J° hn pampered efquirc South with titbits till he grew wan- 

Ti'theabi e. adj. [from tithe.] Subjefl to the pafmem'of 
tithes ; that of which tithes may be taken. ^ 01 

The popifli pried dull, on taking the oath of allegiance 
to his majedy, be entitled to a tenth part or tithe of all 
things Utheable in Ireland belonging to the papifls, within 
their refpeaive panfhes Stci/i. 

FI J HE. n.f. [reoba, Saxon, tenth.] 1 

I ’ I he tenth part; the part affigned to the maintenance of the 
miniflry. 

Many have made witty invedives againd ufurv: they fav 
that it is pity the devil fhould have God’s part, which is the 

Mbe \ . A Bacon. 

borne times comes fhe with a tithe pig’s tail, 

Tickling the parfon as he lies afleep. 

Then dreams he of another benefice. Shakefpeare. 

2 . The tenth part of any thing. 

I have fearchcd man by man, boy by boy; the tithe of a 
hair was never lod in my houfe before. Shakefpeare. 

Since the fird lword was drawn about this queftion, 

Ev ry tithe foul ’inongd many thouland difmes 

Hath been as dear as Helen. Shakefp. Troil. and Creffula. 

3. Small part; finall portion. 

Offenfive wars for religion are feldom to be approved, un- 
lcfs they have fome mixture of civil tithes. Bacon. 

To Tithe, v.a. [teoifian, Saxon.J To tax; to pay the 
tenth part. 

When I come to the tithing of them, I will tithe them one 
with another, and will make an Irifhman the tithingman. 

Spenf r on Ireland. 

By decimation and a tithed death. 

If thy revenges hunger for that food 
Which nature loaths, take thou the dedin’d tenth. Shak. 
When thou had made an end of tithing all the tithes of 
thine increafe, the third year, the year of tithing , give unto 
the Levite, dranger, fatherlefs and widow. Deut. xxvi. 12. 
To Tithe, v. n. To pay tithe. 

For lambc, pig, and calf, and for other the like, 

Tithe fo as thy cattle the lord do not drike. Tuffer. 

Ti'ther. n.f. [from tithe.] One who gathers tithes. 
Ti'thvmal. n.f. [tithymalle, French; titbymallus , Lat.] An 
herb. Ainf. 

Ti'thing. n. f. [ tithinga , law Latin, from tithe.] 

1. Tithing is the number or company of ten men with their 

families knit together in a focicty, all of them being bound 
to the king for the peaceable and good behaviour of each of 
their fociety: of thefe companies there was one chief perfon, 
who, from his office, was called (toothingman) tithingman > 
but now he is nothing but a condable. Couiel. 

Poor Tom, who is whipt from tithing to tithing, and flock 
punifhed and imprifoned. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2. Tithe; tenth part due to the pried. 

Though vicar be bad, or the parfon evil. 

Go not tor thy tithing thyl’elf to the devil. Tuj/er. 

Ti'thixgman. n.f. [tithing and man.] A petty peace officer; 
an under-condable. . , 

His hundred is not at his command further than his prince > 
fervice; and al(o every tithingman may control him. Spcnjer. 
To Ti'tillate. v. n. [titillo, Lat.] To tickle. 

Jud where the breath of life his nodrils drew, 

A charge of (huff the wily virgin threw; 

The gnomes direct to ev’ry atom jud, _ 

The pungent grains of titillating dud. / fft 
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TmttA'TloK. »•/ [CtMalm, French j titiluth. Lit. from 
titillate.] . 

*’ ^rUhng caufclS'aughtcr: the canfe may be the cmiffion 
of the fpints, and fo of the breath, by a flight from Mdb- 

feem fo attenuated in the oil as 
on l y t o produce a finall and grateful titillation. Arbuthnot. 

Anir ffirrht or pettv pleafure. 

3 ' The dcli-hts which rcfult from thefe nobler entertainments 
our cool thoughts need not be afhamed of, and which am 
by no fuch fad fequels as arc the produds of thofe 
titfltionl, that reach no higher tlian the fenfes. Gtanville. 

r Ti fr rt \RK. /x. /• A bird. 

1 fmaller birds do the like in their fcafons ; as the 

and linnet. Walton. 


2 . 


The 

lcvcrock, titlark, . , T n 

Ti tle, n. f. [titelle, old Fr. titulus, Lat.] 
, a ceneral head comprifing particulars. 


2. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Milton. 


Three draw the experiments of the former four into titles 
ard tables for the better drawing of obfervations; thefe we 

call compilers. . . 

Amon" the many preferences that the laws of England 
have above others,' I Ihall Angle out two particular titles , 
which give a handfomc fpccimcn of their excellencies above 
other laws in other parts or titles of the fame. Hale. 

An appellation of honour. 

To leave his wife, to leave bis babes, 

His manfion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himfelf does fly l 
Man over men 

He made not lord : fuch title to himfelf 
Refcrving. 

A name; an appellation. 

My name’s Macbeth. 

_The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 

More hateful to mine ear. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Ill worthy I fuch title fhould belong 
To me tranfgreflor. Milton. 

, The fird page of a book, telling its name and generally its 
fubjc£l; an infeription. 

This man’s brow, like to a title leaf, 

Foretcls the nature of a tragick volume. Shakefpeare. 
Our adverfaries encourage a writer who cannot furnifh out 
fo much as a title page with propriety. Siviftj 

. A claim of right. 

Let the title of a man’s right be called in quedion; are 
we not bold to rely and build upon the judgment of fuch as 
are famous for their (kill in the laws ? Hooker. 

Is a man impovcriOicd by purchafe? it is bccaufe he paid 


South. 


Dryden. 
had an 
by your 
Dryden. 
Addifon. 


his money for a lye, and took a bad title for a good. 

’Tis our duty 

Such monuments, as we can build, to raife; 

Led all the world prevent what we fhould do, 

And claim a title in him by their praife. 

To revenge their common injuries, though you 
undoubted title by your birth, you had a greater 
courage. 

Conti would have kept his title to Orange. 

O the diferetion of a girl ! fhe will be a Have to any thing 
that has not a title to make her one. Southern. 

To I i'tle. v.a. [from the noun.] To entitle; to name; to 
call. 

To thefe, that fober race of men, whofe lives 
Religious, titled them the Tons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame. 

Ignobly ! Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. 

Ti tleless. adj. [from title.] Wanting a name or appella¬ 
tion. Not in ufe. 

He was a kind of nothing, titlclefi. 

Till he had forg’d himfelf a name o’ th’ fire 
Of burning Rome. Shakefp. Coriolamts. 

1 i llpage. n.J. [title and page.] The page containing the 
title of a book. 0 

We fhould have been pleafed to have feen our own names 
at the bottom of the tltlepage. Dryden. 

iiTMoysE. or/;/, n.f. [tijt, Dutch, a chick or fmali bird; 
titlmgier, Iflandick, a little bird: tit fignifics little in the 
I eutomck dialctSts.] A finall fpccies of birds. 

The nightingale is fovereign of long, 

Before him fits the titmoufe filent be. 

And I unfit to thruft in fkilful throng, 

Should Colin make judge of my foolcrie. 

'Fhe titmoufe and the peckers hungry brood, 

And Prognc with her bofom flain’d "in' blood. 

1 V TT . B ?‘ v ' [ fornicd > I fuppofe, from the found, l' To 
Uugh with reftraint; to laugh without much noife. 

In flow'd at once a gay embroider’d race, 

Ami titt’ring pufh’d the pedants off the place. 

1 TTE ^. n. f. [from the verb.] 
x - A reftrained laugh. 

2 - I know not what it fignifies in Tuffer. 


Spcnfcr. 

Dryden. 


Dunciad. 


T a 

From wheat go and rake out the titters or tint?) 

If eare be not forth, it will rife again line. Tufftr. 

Ti'ttle. n.f. [I fuppofe from/;’/.] A finall particle; a point; 
a dor. 

In the particular which concerned the church, the Scots 
would never depart from a tittle. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Angels them(elve3 difdaining 
T’ approach thv temple, give thee in command 
What to the fmallcft tittle thou fhalt fay 
To thy adorers. Paradife Regain d, b. ii 

They thought God and themfelves linked together in Co 
faff a covenant, that although they never performed their 
part, God was yet bound to make good every tittle of his. 

South's Sermons. 

Ned Fafhion hath been bred about court, and underftands 
to a tittle all the punctilios of a drawing-room. Swift . 

Ti'tti.etatti.e. n.f. [A word formed from tattle by u ludi¬ 
crous reduplication.] Idle talk ; prattle ; empty gabble. 

As the foe drew near 
With love, and joy, and life and dear, 

Our don, who knew this tltilctattlc. 

Did, lure as trumpet, call to battle. Prior. 

For every idle titlletattle that went about, Jack Was fufpcct- 
ed for the author. Arbuthnot's Ifijl. op ft. Lull. 

To Ti'tti.etattle. v.n. [from tattle.] To prate idly. 

You arc full in your tittlciattllngs of Cupid : here i ■ CupiJ, 
and there is Cupid : I will tell you now what a good old wo¬ 
man told me. S> ■ney, b. ii. 

Tituba'tion. n.f [titubo, Lat.] The act of Humbling. 
Ti'tular. adj. [ titulairc , Fr. from titulus, Lat.] Nominal; 
having or conferring only the title. 

They would deliver up the kingdom to the king of Eng¬ 
land to fhadow their rebellion, and to be titular and painted 
head of thofe arms. Bacon’s Fleury V II. 

Thrones, virtues, powers. 

If thefe magnilick titles yet remain, 

Not merely titular. Milton. 

Both Valerius and Auftin were titular bifliops. Ayliffe. 
Titula'rity. n.f. [from titular.] The date of being titular. 
Julius, Augufhis, and Tiberius, with great humility re¬ 
ceived the name of imperator; but the-ir fucceflors retain the 
fame even in its titularlty. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Ti'tulary. adj. [titulairc, Fr. from titulus , I.at.J 

1. Confiding in a title. 

The malecontcnts of his kingdom have not been bafe nor 
titulary impodors, but of an higher nature. Bacon's H. VII. 

2. Relating to a title. 

William tire conqueror, howfoever he ufed the power of a 
conqueror to reward his Normans, yet mixed it with a titu¬ 
lary pretence, grounded upon the confefibr’s will. Bacon. 
Ti'tulary. n.f. [from the adj.] One that has a title or right. 
The perfons deputed for the celebration of thefe mafles 
were neither titularies nor perpetual curates, hut perfons en¬ 
tirely conduClitious. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Ti'vy. adj. [A word exprefling fpeed, from tantivy, the note 
of a hunting horn.] 

In a bright moon-fhine while winds whidle loud. 

Tray, thy , thy, we mount and we fly. 

All rocking in a downy white cloud : 

And led our leap from the Iky Ihould prove too far. 

We Aide on the back of a new-falling dar. Dryden. 

To. adv. [~o, Saxon ; tc, Dutch.] 

1. A particle coming between two verbs, and noting the fecond 
as the object of the fird. 

The delay of our hopes teaches us to mortify our defires. 

_ , . Smallridge . 

2. It notes the intention. 

Ambitious fool! with horny hoofs to pals 
O’er hollow arches of refoundine brafs. 

To rival thunder. 

She rais’d a war 
In Italy, to call me back. Dryden's Allfor Love. 

Urg’d by defpair, again I go to try 
The fate of arms, refolv’d in fight to die. Dryden 

I have done my utmod to lead my life fo pleafantly as ro 
forget all misfortunes. ^ J p... 

3. After an adjc&ive it notes its object. 

Wc ready are to try our fortunes 
To the lad man. Shakefp. Henry IV. a. ii. 

The lawlcfs fword his childrens blood fhall fhed, 

Incrcad for flaughter, born to beg their bread. ’Sandy; 

4. Noting futurity. J ’ 

It is not blood and bones that can be confcious of their 
own hardnefs and rednefs; and we are dill to feck for fome- 
thing elfe in our frame that receives thofe impreflions. BentLj. 
t 1 o and again. ) D . 

5 * [ To and fro. $ Backward and forward. 

A a ^! bi ! lds and 1 °°^ fouls condemn’d to woe. 

And (ends the devils on errands to and fro. Fairfax, b. ii. 

r be fpirits perverfe 
v\ ith cafy mtcrcourfe pafs to andfro, 

1 o tempt or punidi mortals. ' Milton. 

Drofs 


Dryden's /En. 
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Shakefp. 

Addifon. 



Drefs it not till the fevc-nth day, and then move the joint 
to and fro. ' Wifemcns Surgery. 

Mafles of marble, originally beat off from the ft rata of 
the neighbouring rocks, tolled to and again till they 
rounded to the form of pebbles. Woodward on Fojfils. 

The winds in diftant regions blow. 

Moving the world of waters to and fro. Addifrn. 

To. prepofttion. 

1. Noting motion towards: oppofed to from. 

YV ith that fhc to him afrefli, and furcly would have put 
out his eyes, Sidney, b. ii. 

Tybalt fled ; 

But by and by comes back to Romeo, 

And to' t they go like light’ning. Shakcfpeare. 

Give not over fo; to him again, intreat him. 

Kneel down before him. Shakefp. Ale af. for Meafure. 

She’s coming ; to her coz. Shakcfpeare. 

I’ll to him again in the name of Brook ; he’ll tell me all 
his putpofe. Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

I’ll to the woods among the happier brutes: 

Come, let’s away. Smith. 

2. Noting accord or adaptation. 

Thus they with facred thought 
Mov’d on in filence to foft pipes. Alilton's Par. Lofl , l. i. 
Noting addrcfs or compellation. 

To you, my noble lord of YVcfimorland. 

- 1 pledge your grace. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Here’s to you all, gentlemen, and let him that’s good-na- 
tur’d in his drink pledge me. Denham's Sophy. 

Now, to you, Raymond : can you guefs no reafon 
YVhy I repofc fuch confidence in you r Dryden. 

Noting attention or application. 

Turn out, you rogue ! how like a beaft you lie : 

Go buckle to the law. Dry den's Juvenal. 

Sir Roger’s kindnefs extends to their childrens children. 

Addifon. 

Noting addition or accumulation. 

YVildom he has, and to his wifdom courage; 

Temper to that, and unto all fuccefs. Denham's Sophy. 
Noting a ftate or place whither any one goes. 

Take you lome company and away to horfe. 

He font his coachman’s grandchild to prentice. 

Noting oppofition. 

No foe unpunifh’d in the fighting field. 

Shall dare thee foot to foot with (word and fhield. Dryden. 
Noting amount. 

There were to the number of three hundred horfe, and as 
many thoufand foot Englifh. Bacon, War with Spain. 

Noting proportion ; noting amount. 

Enoch whofe days were, thougli many in refped of ours, 
vet fcarcc as three to nine in comparifon of theirs with whom 
he lived. Hooker, l. iv. 

With thefe bars againft me. 

And yet to win her-all the world to nothing. Shakefp. 

Twenty to one offend more in writing too much than too 
little ; even as twenty to one fall into ficknefs rather by over¬ 
much fulnefs than by any lack. Ajcham's Schoo/maJ/er. 

The burial mud be by the fmallnefs of the proportion as 
fifty to one; or it muft be holpen by fomewhat which may 
fix the filver never to be reftored when it is incorporated. 

Bacon's Phyftcal Remains. 
With a funnel filling bottles; to their capacity they will 
all be full. Bcnj. Johnfon. 

Phyftcians have two women patients to one man. Graunt. 
When an ambaflador is difpatched to any foreign ftate, he 
fhnll be allowed to the value of a (billing a day. Addtfon. 

Among the ancients the weight of oil was to that of wine 
as nine to ten. Arbuthnit on Coins. 

Suppofing them to have an equal fliarc, the odds will be 
three to one on their fide. Swift. 

10 . Noting poflcifion or appropriation. 

Still a greater difficulty upon tranflators rifes from the pe¬ 
culiarities every language hath to itfclf. Felton. 

Noting perception. 

The flow’r itfelf is glorious to behold, 

Sharp to the tafte. Dryden's Virgil. 

Noting the fubjed of an affirmation. 

I truft, I may not truft thee; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man : 

Believe me, I do not believe thee, man ; 

I have a king's oath to the contrary. Shakefp. King John. 
In comparifon of. 

All that they did was piety to this. Benj. Johnfon. 

There is no fool to the finner, who every moment ventures 
his foul. TiUotfon. 

13. As far as. 

Some Americans, otherwife of quick parts, could not count 
to one thoufand, nor had any diftind idea of it, though they 
could reckon very well to twenty. Locke. 

Coffee exhales in roafting to the abatement of near one- 
fourth of its weight. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
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This the conful lees, yet this man lives ■ 

Partakes the publick cares; and with his C y e 
Marks and points out each man of us to (laughter P * t 
After an adjective it notes the object.' c ' 

Draw thy (word in right. 

I'll draw' it as apparent to the crown, 

And in that quarrel ufe it to the death. c/, > , 

Fate and the dooming gods arc deaf to tears o a * 
All were attentive to the godlike man, ’ Ur F iln - 
YVhcn from his lofty couch he thus berran , 

Noting obligation. ° O'deit. 

Almanzor is taxed with changing (ides, and what t e 
he on him to the contiary : he is not born their fubieT , 
he is injured by them to a very high decree J * lul 

17. Refpecling. b 0 

He’ s walk’d the way of nature ; 

And to our purpofes he lives no more. Rkmt.fi. 

The effects of fuch a divifion are pernicious to the ii-'T' 
gree, not only with regard to ti.ofe advantages which thr* 
give the common enemy, but to thofe private evi's W F h 
they produce in every particular. Addijon's Sped!, jf. 

lb’. Noting confequencc. ” ' ' i- 5 - 

Factions cairi.d too high are much to the prejudice of 
authority of princes. ‘ « _ ne 

Under how hard a fate arc women born, 

Friz d to their ruin, or expos’d to (corn ! Waller 

Thus, to their fame, when finifh’d u’as the fi^ht, 

The vigors from their lofty ffccds alight. ° bnd 

Oh frail ell ate of human things, 

Now to our coft your emptinefs we know. Dryden 

A Britilh king obliges himfelf by oath to execute juftiee in 
mercy, and not to exercifc cither to the total exclufion of 

the other. a - .•/• * 

r /11 r rr 1 ■aaai/on. 

It mult be cor.feflcd to the reproach of human nature, that 

this is but too juft a picture of itfclf. Broome's (JHD 

19. Towards. 

She ftretch’d her arms to hcav’n. Dryden. 

20. Noting prcfcnce. 

She (till beareth him an invincible hatred, and revilcth him 
to his face. w,. 

21. Noting effed. 

He was wounded tranfverfe the temporal mufcle, and 
bleeding almoft to death. ‘ Wiftmem. 

By the dilorder in the retreat great numbers were crowded 
to death. > _ Clarendon. 

Ingenious to their ruin, cv’ry age 
Improves the act and inftruments of rage. Waller. 

'Fo prevent the alperli m of the Roman majefty, the of¬ 
fender was whipt to death. Dryden. 

The abufc reigns chiefly in the country, as I found to my 
vexation when I was laft there in a vifit I made to a neigh¬ 
bour. Swift. 

I read my ruin in cv’ry cringing bow and fawning fmi!c. 
Why with malignant elogies encreafe 
The peoples fears, and praife me to my ruin? Smith. 

22. After a verb to notes the object. 

Give me fome wine; fill full. 

I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table. 

And to our dear friend Banquo. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Had the methods of education been directed to their right 
end, this fo necefiary could not have been netdehied. Locks. 

Many of them have expofed to the world the private mis¬ 
fortunes of families. Pops. 

23. Noting the degree. 

This weather-glafs was fo placed in the cavity of a final! 
receiver, that only the (lender part of the pipe, to the height 
of four inches, remained expofed to the open air. Boyle. 

Tell her thy brother languifhes to death. Addijon. 

A crow though hatched under a hen, and who never h3s 
feen any of the works of its kind, makes its neft the fame, 
to the laying of a (lick with all the nefts of that fpecies. 

Atldijin. 

If he employs his abilities to the bcfl advantage, the time 
will come when the fupremc governour of the world (hall 
proclaim his worth before men and angels. Addifon's Sped. 

24. Before day, to notes the prefent day; before morrow , the 
day next coming; before night, cither the prefent night, or 
night next coming. 

Banquo, thy foul’s flight. 

If it find heav’n mull find it out to night. Shalefpeare. 

To day they chas'd the boar. Otway. 

This ought rather to be called a full purpofe of committing 
fin to day, than a refolution of leaving it to morrow. Calamy. 

25. To day, to night, to morrow, are ufed, not very proper!/* 
as fubflantives in the nominative and other cafes. 

To morrow, and to morrow, and to morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day; 

And all our yefierdays have lighted fools _ , 

The way to dutky death. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

'Flic father of Solomon's houfc will have private confttenvc 
with one of vou the next day after to morrow. Barf 



Cowley. 

Dryden. 


Prior. 

refcmbling a frog ; 
toad is accounted 
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To day is ours, why do wc fear ? 

To day is ours, wc have it here; 

Let’s hanifli bus’nefs, bamfh (orrow, 

To the gods belongs to morrow. 

To morrow will deliver all her charms 
Into my arms, and make her mine for ever. 

For what to morrow (hall difclofe, 

May fpoil what you to night propofe : 

England may change, or Cloc ftray ; 

Love and life arc for to day. 

Toad. n.f J>a*e, Saxon.] An ammal 
but the frog leaps, the toad crawls : the 
venomous, I believe truly. 

From tli’ extreameit upward of thy head. 

To the defeent and duft below thy foot, 

A mod toad -fpotted traitor. Shakefp. A. Lear. 

I had rather be a toad. 

And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 

Than keep a corner in the thing I love 

For others ufe. . Shakefpeare s Othello. 

In the great plague there were feen, in divers ditches about 
London, many toads that had tails three inches long, whereas 
toads ulually have no tails. Bacon's A at. Hijl. 

In hollow caverns vermin make abode. 

The hiding ferpent, and the lwelling toad. Dryden. 

To'adfjsh. n.f A kind of fea-fifh. 

To'adflax. n.f A plant. 

To'adstone. n.f. [toad and Jlone.] A concretion fuppofed to 
be found in the head of a toad. 

The topdjlone prel’umcd to be found in the head of that 
animal, is not a thing impoffiblc. Brown's Vulgar Lrrours. 
To'adstool. n.f. [toad and Jlool.] A plant like a mufhroom. 
'I'hc grifly todcjlool grown there mought I fee, 

And loathing paddocks lording on the fame. Spenfer. 

Another imperfect plant like a mufhroom, but fometimes 
as broaii as a bat, called toadjlool, is not efculcnt. Bacon. 
To Toast, v.a. [torreo, tojlum, Lat.] 

1. To dry or heat at die fire. 

Put up thy fword betime, 

• Or I’ll fo maul you and your toafing iron. Shakefpeare. 
His breath ftinks with eating toajled cheefe. Shakefpeare. 
The earth whereof the grafs is foon parched with the fun, 
and toajled, is commonly forced earth. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

To allure mice I find no other magick, than to draw out 
a piece of toajled checfe. Brown. 

2. To name when a health is drunk. To tcaji is ufed com¬ 
monly when women are named. 

Several popifh gentlemen toajled many loyal healths. Add. 

YVc’ll try the empire you fo Jong have boafted; 

And if wc are not prais’d, we’ll not be toajled. Prior. 
Toast, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Bread dried before the fire. 

You are both as rheumatick as two dry toafs ; you cannot 
one hear with another’s confirmides. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Every third day take a (mail toajl of manchet, dipped in 
oil of lwect almonds new drawn, and fprinkled with loaf 
lugar. Bacon's Pbyfical Remains. 

2 . Bread dried and put into liquor. 

YVhere’s then the faucy boat 
Co-rival’d greatnefs ? or to harbour fled, 

Or made a toajl for Neptune ? Shakefp. Troll, and Creffula. 

Some fquire, perhaps, you take delight to rack ; 

Whofe game is wliiik, whole treat a toajl in fack. 

3. A celebrated woman whofe health is often drunk. 

I fhall likewife mark out every toajl, the club in which 
fhc was eleded, and the number of votes that were on her 
fide. Addifon s Guard. N°. 107. 

Say, why are beauties prais’d and honour’d moft, 

The wife man’s paffion, and the vain man’s toajl ? 

Why deck’d with all that land and fea afford, 

YV hy angels call’d, and angel-like ador’d ? Pope. 

To'aster. n. f. [from toajl.] He who toafts. 

W e Ample toajlers take delight 
To fee our women's teeth look white y 
And ev’ry faucy ill-bred fellow 

Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior. 

OBACCO. n. J. [from Tohaco or Tobago in America.] 

I he flower of the tobacco confifts of one leaf, is funncl- 
fliaped, and divided at the top into five deep fegments, which 
expand like a ftar; the ovary becomes an oblong roundifh 
membranapeous fruit, which is divided into two cells by an 
intermediate partition, and is filled with finall roundifh 

. , „ Milkr. 

it is a planet now I fee; 

And, if 1 err not, by his proper 

Figure, that’s like a tobacco-tt opper. Hudibras, p. ii. 
Bread or tobacco may be neglected ; but reafon at firft re¬ 
commends their trial, and cuftom makes them pleafant. Locke 
bafts are to be drained out of die dav by water, before it 
oe ht for the making tobacco-pipes or bricks. Woodward. 
totacoQ* 1 * 8 ^' * ^ tobacco.] A preparer and vender of 

7 boll a ]ock of hair, German. Skinner. I 

oeiieve rightly.] 


Pope. 


2 . 
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A bufh ; a thick fhrub. 

YVithin the ivie tod. 

There fhrouded was the little god ; 

I heard a buly buftling. Spenfer’s Pajlorals, 

A certain weight of wool, twenty eight pounds. 

Every eleven weather tods, every tod yields a pound and 
odd (hillings. Shakefpcarc's Water's Tale. 

Tof.. n.f. [ra, Saxon; teen, Dutch.] The divided extremi¬ 
ties of the feet; the fingers of the feet. 

Come all you fpirits. 

And fill me from the crown to th’ toe. 

Of direct cruelty. 

Sport that wrinkled care derides, 

And laughter holding both his fides; 

Come and trip it as you go. 

On the light fantaftick toe. 

Laft to enjoy her fenfe of feeling, 

A thoufand little nerves (he fends 
Quite to our toes, and fingers ends. 

Tofo're. adv. [ropopan, Saxon.] Before. 

It is an epilogue to make plain 
Some obfeure precedence that hath tofore been fain. Shah. 
So fhall they depart the manor with the corn and the bacon 
tofore him that hath won it. Spectator, N°. 607. 

T9 ft. n.f. [toft urn, law Latin.] A place where a meffuage 
has flood. Vowel and A inf. 

To'GED. adj. [togatus, Lat.] Gowned; drefled in gowns 
The bookifh theorick, 

YV herein the tog,A confuls can propofe 
As mafterly as he; meer prattle, without pradicc, 

Is all his foldierfhip. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Toge'ther. adv. [tojsdSej-.e, Saxon.] 

1. In company. 

YVc turn’d o’er many books together. Shakefpeare. 


topful 

Shakefp. Macbeth, 


Milton. 


Obfolete. 


Alilton. 

Bacon. 


Davies 


Both together went into the wood. 

2. Not apart; not in reparation. 

That king joined humanity and policy together. 

3. In the fame place. 

She lodgeth heat and cold, and moift and dry. 

And life and death, and peace and war together. 

4. In the fame time. 

YVhile he and I live together, I fhall not be thou^ 
worft poet. Dryden. 

5. YVithout intermillion. 

The Portuguefe expeded his return for almoft an age toge¬ 
ther after the battle. Dryden. 

They had a great debate concerning the punifhment of 
one of their admirals, which lafted a month together. Addifon. 

6. In concert. 

The fubjed is his confederacy with Henry the eighth, and 
the wars they made together upon France. Addijon on Italy. 

7. In continuity. 

Some tree’s broad leaves together few’d, 

And girded on our loins, may cover round. Milton. 

8. Together tw/i. In union with ; in a ftate of mixture 
with. 

Take the bad together with the good. Dryden's Juvenal. 
To Toil. v.n. pohan, Saxon; tuylen. Dutch.] To labour; 
perhaps originally, to labour in tillage. 

This Percy was the man ncareft mv foul ; 

YVho, like a brother, toil'd in my affairs. 

And laid his love and life under my foot. Shakrfpeart. 

Others ill-fated are condemn’d to toil 
Their tedious life, and mourn their purpofe blaftcd 
YVith fruitlefs ad. Prior. 

He views the main that ever toils below. Thornton. 

To Tojl. v. a. 

1. To labour; to work at. 

ToiPd out my uncouth paffage, forc’d to ride 
Th’ untradable abyfs. " Alilton. 

2. To weary ; to overlabour. 

Then, toifd with works of war, retir’d himfelf 
To Italy. Shakejpcare's Rickard II. 

Toil. n.f. [from the verb.] 

X. Labour; fatigue. 

They live to their great, both toil and grief, where the 
blafphemies of Arians are renewed. ^ Hooker, b. v. 

Not to irkfome toil, but to delight 
He made us. Milton. 

2. [ToHe, toiles, Fr. tela, Latin.] Any net or fnare woven or 
mefhed. 

She looks like deep. 

As fhc would catch another Antony 
In her ftrong toil of grace. Shakefp. Ant. raid Cleopatra. 
He had fo placed his horfemeri and footmen in the woods 
that he (hut up the Chriftians as it were in a toil. Kno lles. 
All great fpirits 

Bear great and fudden change with fuch impatience 
As a Numidian lion, when firft caught. 

Endures the ta/V that holds him. ° Denham s Sophy. 
A fly falls into the tod of a fpider. L'Ejirange. 

rantaftick honour, thou haft fram’d a toil 
Thyfelf, to make thy love thy virtues lpoil. Dryden. 

26 11 To'ilet. 
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To'ilet. n. f. [ toilette, Fr.] A dreffing table. 

The merchant from the exchange returns in peace, 

And the long labours of the toilet ceafc. Pope. 

To'ilsome. n.f. [from toil.] Laborious; weary. 

This were it toilfome, yet with thee were fweet. Milton. 
While here we dwell, 

What can be toilfome in thefe pleafant walks ? Milton. 

Abfent or dead, ftill let a friend be dear, 

A figh the abfent claims, the dead a tear; 

Recal thofe nights that clos’d thy toilfome days. 

Still hear thy Parnel in his living lays. Pope. 

To'ilsomeness. n.f [from, toilfome. Wearifomenefs; labo- 
rioufnefs. 

To'ken. n.f [taikns, Gothick; racn, Saxon; teycken, Dutch.] 

1. A fign. 

Shew me a token for good, that they which hate me may 
fee it. Pfal. lxxxvi. 17. 

2. A mark. 

Wherefoever you fee ingratitude, you may as infallibly 
conclude, that there is a growing flock of ill-nature in that 
breafl, as you may know that man to have the plague upon 
■whom you fee the tokens. South's Sermons. 

3. A memorial of friendfhip; an evidence of remembrance. 

Here is a letter from queen Hecuba, 

A token from her daughter, my fair love. Shakefpeare. 
Whence came this ? 

This is fome token from a newer friend. Shakefpeare. 

Pigwiggen gladly would commend 
Some token to queen Mab to fend, 

Were worthy of her wearing. Drayton's Nymphiel. 

To Token, v.a. [from the noun.] To make known. Not 
in ufe. 

What in time proceeds, 

May token to the future our paft deeds. Shakefpeare. 

Told. pret. and part. pafl". of tell. Mentioned ; related. 

The a6ls of God to human ears 
Cannot, without procefs of fpeech, be told. Milton. 

To Tole. v. a. [This feems to be fome barbarous provincial 
word.] To train ; to draw by degrees. 

Whatever you obferve him to be more frighted at than he 
fhould, tole him on to by infenfible degrees, till at lafl he 
mailers the difficulty. Locke. 

To'lerable. adj. [tolerable, Fr. tolerabilis , Lat.] 

1. Supportable ; that may be endured or fupported. 

Yourfelves, who have fought them, ye fo excufe, as that 
ye would have men to think ye judge them not allowable, 
but tolerable only, and to be borne with, for the furtherance 
of your purpofes, till the corrupt eflate of the church may 
be better reformed. Hooker. 

It fhall be more tolerable for Sodom in the day of judgment 
than for that city. Mat. x. 15. 

Cold and heat fcarce tolerable. Milton. 

There is nothing of difficulty in the external performance, 
but what hypocrify can make tolerable to itfelf. Tillotfon. 

2. Not excellent; not contemptible; palTable. 

The reader may be allured of a tolerable tranflation. Dryd. 
Princes have it in their power to keep a majority on their 
fide by any tolerable adminiftration, till provoked by conti¬ 
nual oppreffions. Swift. 

To'lerableness. n.f. [from tolerable .] The Hate of being 
tolerable. 

To'lerably. adv. [from tolerable .] 

1. Supportably; in a manner that may be endured. 

2. Paffably ; neither well nor ill; moderately well. 

Sometimes are found in thefe laxer llrata bodies that are 
Hill tolerably firm. Woodward’s Nat. Hijl. p. iii. 

The perfon to whom this head belonged laughed frequent¬ 
ly, and on particular occafions had acquitted himfelf tolerably 
at a ball. Addifon's Spefi. N°. 275. 

To'lf.rance. n.f. [tolerantia, Lat. tolerance, Fr.] Power of 
enduring ; adl of enduring. 

Diogenes one frolly morning came into the market-place 
fhaking, to Ihew his tolerance ; many of the people came 
about him, pitying him : Plato palling by, and knowing he 
did it to be feen, faid, if you pity him indeed, let him alone 
to himfelf. Bacon s Apophth. 

There wants nothing but confideration of our own eternal 
weal, a tolerance or endurance of being made happy here, 
and bleffed eternally. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

To To'lerate. v.a. [tolero, Lat. tolerer , Fr.] To allow fo 
as not to hinder; to fuffer. 

Inafmuch as they did refolve to remove only fuch things 
of that kind as the church might bell fpare, retaining the re- 
fidue; their whole counfel is, in this point, utterly con¬ 
demned, as having either proceeded from the blindnefs of 
thofe times, or from negligence, or from delire of honour 
and glory, or from an erroneous opinion that fuch things 
might be tolerated for a while. Hooker , b. iv. 

We fhall tolerate flying horfes, harpies, and fatyrs; for 
thefe are poetical fancies, whofe lhaded moralities requite 
their fubllantial falfatics. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. v. 


TOM"! '-'M 

Men Ihould not tolerate themfelves one minute • 
known fin. ' n an y 

Crying Ihould not be tolerated in children. ^ j 1 ' 

We are fully convinced that we fhall always tolerate a 
but not that they will tolerate us. ” le ! n i 

Toler a'tion. n.f [tolero, Latin.] Allowance given to* 1l\ 
which is not approved. b u Ulat 

I fhall not fpeak againll the indulgence and toleration 
ed to thefe men. South’, v 0 

TOLL. n. f. [This word feems derived from tollo, Lat”^r* 
Saxon; tol, Dutch; told, Danifh; toll, Wellh; tailU F 1 
An excife of goods; a feizure of fome part for permiffionof 
the reft. 1 

Toll, in law, has two fignifications: firft, a liberty to buv 
and fell within the prccindls of a manor, which feems t 
import as much as a fair or market; fecondly a trihuK. ° 
cuftom paid for palfagc. ' * Cored 

Empfon and Dudley the people efteemed as his horfe- 
leaches, bold men, that took toll of their mailer’s grift. Bac 
The fame Prufias joined with the Rhodians a»ainft the 
Byzantines, and Hopped them from levying thc°toll upon 
their trade into the Euxine. * drl„„L . 

To Toll. ®. ». [from the noun.] m ’ 

1. To pay toll or tallage. 

I will buy me a fon-in-law in a fair, and toll for him: for 
this I’ll none of him. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

Where, when, by whom, and what y’ were fold for 
And in the open market toll'd for? Hudibrn , p, ii. 

2. To take toll or tallage. 

The meale the more yeeldeth, if fervant be true, 

And miller that tolleth takes none but his due. Tujfer, 

3. [I know not whence derived.] To found as a fingle bell. 

The firft bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a lofing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a fullen bell. 

Remember’d tolling a departed friend. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Our going to church at the tolling of a bell, only tells us 
the time when we ought to go to worlhip God. StiUingflett. 

Toll, toll , 

Gentle bell, for the foul 
Of the pure ones. 

You love to hear of fome prodigious tale. 

The bell that toll’d alone, or Irilh whale. 

They give their bodies due repofe at night: 

When hollow murmurs of their ev’ning bells 
Difmifs the fleepy fwains, and toll them to their cells. Dry. 
All the bells tolled in different notes. Pope. 

With horns and trumpets now to madnefs fwell, 

Now fink in forrows with a tolling bell. Pope's Dane:ad. 
The maid alks who the bell toll’d for ? Swift. 

To Toll. v.a. [tollo, Lat.] 

1. To ring a bell. 

When any one dies, then by tolling or ringing of a bell 
the fame is known to the fearchers. Graunt, 

2. To take away; to vacate ; to annul. A term only ufed in 
the civil law : in this fenfe the 0 is Ihort, in the former long. 

An appeal from fentence of excommunication does not 
fufpend it, but then devolves it to a fuperior judge, and tolls 
the preemption in favour of a fentence. Ayliffe. 

To take away. Obfolete. 

The adventitious moifture which hangeth loofe in a body, 
betraycth and tolleth forth the innate and radical moifture 
along with it. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N . 3 ^. 5 ; 



Denham. 

Drydeit. 


Ainf. 


To’llbooth. n.f. [toll and, booth.] A prifon. 

To To'llbooth. v. a. To imprifon in a tollbooth. 

To thefe what did he give ? why a hen, 

That they might tollbooth Oxford men. Bijhop Corbet. 
Tollga'therer. n.f [toll and gather .] The officer that 
takes toll. n/} 

To'lsey. n.f. The fame with tolbooth. . ; * 

Toluta'tion. n.f [toluto, Latin.] The aft of pacing or 
ambling. .. 

They move per latera , that is, two legs of one J ld f 
ther, which is tolutation or ambling. Broum s l ulgar 
Authors have not writ 


Whether tolutation or fuccuflation. 


Butler. 


TOMB, n.f [ tombe , tombeau, Fr. tumba, low Lat.] nw 
nument in which the dead are enclofed. 

Methinks, I fee thee, now thou art below. 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. . f -f. 

Time is drawn upon tombs an old man ba d, wing- » 
a fithe and an hour-glafs. P^ham on Drawing. 


Poor heart! Ihe flumbers in her filent tomb , 

Let her poffcfs in peace that narrow room. 

The fecret wound with which 1 bleed 
Shall lie wrapt up, ev’n in my herfe. 

But on my tomb-done thou lhalt read 
My anfwcr to thy dubious verfe. 

To Tomb. v. a. [from the noun.] To bury; to 

Souls of boys were there, ^ 

And youths, that tomb’d before their paren \j 0 ' MB le$s 


Drftn. 


Prior. 

entomb. 
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a tomb ; wanting a 


Shakefp. Cymbcline. 


thofe facred 
abiolute per- 
Hooker. 
a fmall bird. 


TABLES., add- [&*» Wanting 

fepuJchra 1 monument-in ^ unworthy urn 

Chiefs with no remembrance over them. J 

Tomblef , witn diminutive 0 f Thomas, and boy.] A 

Which your own coffers yield . 

TOME. n.f. [Fr. «/*«.] 
x One volume of many. 

2 ^All thofe venerable books of feripture, all 
tomes and volumes of holy writ, are with fuch 

Tj'tmowse.] A titmoufe; 

1 you would fancy him a giant when you looked upon him, 

, n d a tomtit when you tout your eyes. Spectator. 

* \ /. [tome, Fr. See Tun.] A meafure or weight. 

' Snaia was very weak at home, or very flow to move, 
when they fuffered a final! fleet of Englilh to lire, fink, and 
earn' away, ten thoufand ton of their great Hupping. Bacon. 
Tom ' 1 In the names of places, are derived from the Saxon 
Tun- ( tun, a hedge or wall, and this feems to be from bun, 
a hill, the towns being anciently built on hills for the fake of 
d fence and prote&ion in times of war. Gibbon s Camden. 
Tone, n.f [ton, Fr. tonus, Lat.] 

1. Note; found. , .. 

Sounds called tones are ever equal. Bacon s Nat. Hjt. 
The ftrength of a voice or found makes a difference in1 the 
loudnefs or foftnefs, but not in the tew. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. 

In their motions harmony divine 
So fmooths her charming tones, that God’s own ear 
Lillcns delighted. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. v. 

2. Accent; found of the voice. 

Palamon replies, 

Eager his tone, and ardent were his eyes. Dryden. 

3. A whine; a mournful cry. f 

Made children, with your tones, to run for t 
As bad as bloody-boncs, or Lunsford. Fludibras , p. iii. 

4.. A particular or affecicd found in fpeaking. 

5. Elallicity; power of extenfion and contradlion. 

Drinking too great quantities of this decodtion may weaken 
the tone of the ftomach. Arbuthnot. 

Tong. n. f. [See Tongs.] The catch of a buckle. This 
word is ufually written tongue, but, as its office is to hold, it 
has probably the fame original with tongs, and Ihould there¬ 
fore have the fame orthography. 

Their hilts were burnilh’d gold, and handle ftrong 
Of mother pearl, and buckled with a golden tong. Fa. 
Tongs, n.f. [rang, Saxon ; tang, Dutch.] An inllrument 
by which hold is taken of any thing : as of coals in the fire. 
Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs, and fprinkled oft the fame 
With liquid waves. Fairy Jhtcen, b. ii. 

They turn the glowing mafs with crooked tongs ; 

The fiery work proceeds. Dryden’s Ain. 

Get a pair of tongs like a fmith’s tongs, ftronger and tooth¬ 
ed. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

Tongue, n.f. [tunj, Saxon; tonghe, Dutch.] 
t. The inllrument of fpeech in human beings. 

My confidence hath a thoufand fevcral tongue. 

And ev’ry tongue brings in a fev’ral tale. 

And ev’ry tale condemns me for a villain. Shakefpeare. 
Who with the tongue of angels can relate. Milton. 
The terror of thy power or potent tongue. Milton. 
They are Jmigw-valiant, and as bold as Hercules where 
there’s no danger. L’Ejlrange's Fables. 

My ears ftill ring with noife, I’m vext to death. 

Tongue kill’d, and have not yet recover’d breath. Dryden. 

Tongue- valiant hero, vaunter of thy might. 

In threats the foremoft; but the lag in fight. Dryden. 
There have been female Pythagoreans, notwithftanding 
that philofophy confifted in keeping a fecret, and the difciple 
was to hold her tongue five years together. Addifon's Guard. 

I Ihould make but a poor pretence to true learning, if I 
had not clear ideas under the words my tongue could pro¬ 
nounce. Watts's Improvement of the Mind , p. i. 

2. The organ by which animals lick. 

Hi Is for hits returned with forked tongue 
To forked tongue. Milton. 

3- Speech ; fluency of words. 

To?igi«-doughty giant, how doll thou prove ? Milton. 
Much tongue and much judgment feldom go together; for 
talking and thinking are too quite differing faculties. L’EJlr. 
Parrots, imitating human tongue , 

And finging-birds in filver cages hung. Dryden. 

Firft in the council-hall to fleer the Hate, 

And ever foremoft in a tongue debate. Dryden's An. 

Though they have thofe founds ready at their tongue’s end, 
yet there are no determined ideas. Locke. 


beat thee: but, while 
head. Shakefpeare , 


Dome . 


Shakefp. 
Shah. 
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4. Speech, as well or ill ufed. 

Give me thy hand ; I am forry 1 
thou liv’ft, keep a good tongue in thy 

On evil days though fallen and evil tongues. Milton. 

A xh(f Lord fhall bring a nation againll thee, whofe tongue 
thou lhalt not underftand. Deut. xxvu. 49. 

With worid rous gifts endu d. 

To fpeak all tongues and do all miracles. Aid ton. 

An acquaintance with the various tongues is nothing but a 
relief againll the mifehiefs which the budding of 
troduced. 

6. Speech as oppofed to thoughts. 

Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed 
, . . .y i fobniu.io. 

7. A nation diftinguilhed by their language. A fcnptural tei m. 

The Lord fhall deftroy the tongue ol the Egyptian fea. IJa. 

8. A fmall point: as, the tongue of a balance, 
q. To hold the Tongue. To be filent. 

’Tis feldom feen that fenators fo young 
Know when to fpeak, and when to hold their tongue. Dryd. 

Whilft I live I mull not hold my tongue , 

And languilh out old age in his difpleafure. Addtjon - 

To Tongue, v.a. [from the noun.] To chide; to fcold. 

But that her tender lhame 
Will not proclaim againll her maiden lofs. 

How might Ihe tongue me. Shakefp. Meaffor Meafure. 
To TongueT v.n. To talk; to prate. 

’Tis ftill a dream ; or elfe fuch Huff, as ma :men 
Tongue, and brain not. Shakefp. Cymbehne. 

To'ngued. adj. [from tongue.] Having a tongue. 

Tongu’d like the night-crow. 

To'nguei.ess. adj. [trom tongue.] 

1. Wanting a tongue; fpeechlefs. 

What tonguelefs blocks, would they not fpeak ? 

Our grave. 

Like Turkilh mute, fhall have a tonguelefs mouth. 

That blood, like facrificing Abel’s, cries, 

Even from the tonguelefs caverns of the earth. 

Tome, forjufticc. Shakefp, Richard In 

2. Unnamed ; not fpoken of. 

One good deed, dying tonguelefs. 

Slaughters a thoufand waiting upon that. Shakefpeare. 

To'nguepad. n.f. [tongue and pad.] A great talker. 

She who was a celebrated wit at London is, in that dull 
part of the world, called a tonguepdd. _ Taller. 

Tongueti'ed. adj. [tongue and tic.] Having an impediment 
of fpeech. 

Love, and tonguety’d fimplicity. 

In lealt fpeak moll to my capacity. Shakefpeare: 

They who have fhort tongues, or are tonguetied, are apt 
to fall Ihort of the appulfe of the tongue to the teeth, and 
oftner place it on the gums, and fay t and d inilead of th and 
db ; as modcr for mother. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

He fpar’d the blulhes of the tonguety'd dame. Tickel. 

To'nIcaLH’ lt0niqUt ' Fr \ TaW] 

1. Being extended ; being elaftick. 

Station is no reft, but one kind of motion, relating unto 
that which phyficians, from Galen, do name extenfive or 
tonical. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

2. Relating to tones or founds. 

Tonnage, n.f. [from ton.] A cuftom or import due for mer- 
chandife brought or carried in tons from or to ether nations, 
after a certain rate in every ton. Cowel. 

Tonnage and poundage upon merchandizes were colle£led, 
refuted to be fettled by a£t of parliament. Clarendon. 

To'nsil. n.f. [tonfille, Fr. tonfslla , Lat.] 

Tcnftls or almonds are two round glands placed on the Tides 
of the bafis of the tongue, under the common membrane of 
the fauces, with which they are covered; each of them hath 
a large oval finus, which opens into the fauces, and in it 
there are a great number of leffer ones, which difeharge 
themfelves, through the great finus, of a mucous and flippery 
matter, into the fauces, larynx, and cefophagus, for the 
moiftening and lubricating thefe parts. Shtincy. 

To'nsure. n.f. [tonfure , Fr. tonjura, Lat.] The adl of clip¬ 
ping the hair; the Hate of being Ihorn. 

The vellals, after having received the tonfure, fuffered 
their hair to come again, being here full grown, and gather¬ 
ed under the veil. Addifon. 

Too. adv. [to, Saxon.] 

I. Over and above; overmuch; more than enough. It is ufed 
to augment the fignification of an adjedlive or adverb to a 
vicious degree. 

Groundlefs prejudices and weakneffes of confidence, in- 
Head of tendernefs, miflead too many others, too many, 
otherwife good men. Sprat's Sermons. 

Tt is too much to build a dodlrine of fo mighty conlequencc 
upon fo obfeure a place of feripture. ° Locke. 

Thefe ridiculous ftorics abide with us too long, and too far 
influence the weaker part of mankind. “ Watts. 

2. It 
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2. It is fometimes doubled to encreafe its emphafis; but this 
reduplication always feems harlh, and is therefore laid afide. 

Oh, that this too too folid flclh would melt. Shakespeare. 

Sometimes it would be full, and then 
Oh ! too too foon dccreafe again ; 

Eclips’d fometimes, that 'twou’d fo fall, 

There wou’d appear no hope at all. Suckling. 

3. Likewife; alfo. 

Sec what a fcourge is laid upon your hate ; 

And I, for winking at your dii'cords too , 

Have loft a brace of kinfmen. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Let on my cup no wars be found, 

Left thofe incite to quarrels too, 

Which wine itfelf enough can do. Oldham. 

The arriving to fuch a difpofttion of mind as {hall make a 
man take pleafure in other mens fins, is evident from the text 
and from experience too. South’s Sermons. 

It is better than letting our trade fall for want of current 
pledges, and better too than borrowing money of our neigh* 
boars. Locke'. 

Let thofe eyes that view 

The daring crime, behold the vengeance too. Pope. 

Took, the preterite, and fometimes the participle paflive of 
take. 

Thy foldiers 

All levied in my name, have in my name 
Took their difeharge. Shakefp. King Lear. 

He is God in his friendfhip as well as in his nature, and 
therefore we finful creatures are not took upon advantages, 
nor confumed in our provocations. South’s Sermons. 

Suddenly the thunder-clap 

Took us unprepar’d. Dryden. 

The fame device enclofed the a{hes of men or boys, maids 
or matrons ; for when the thought took, though at firft it re¬ 
ceived its rife from fuch a particular occafion, the ignorance 
of the fculptors applied it promifeuoufly. Addifon. 

This took up fome of his hours every day. Spectator. 

The riders would leap them over my hand; and one of 
the emperor’s hunftmen, upon a large courfer, took my foot, 
fhoe and all. Swift. 

Leaving Polybus, I took my way 
To Cyrrha’s temple. Pope’s Statius. 

Tool, n.f [tol, tool, Saxon.] 

1. Any inftrument of manual operation. 

In mulberries the fap is towards the bark only, into which 
if you cut a little it will come forth; but if you pierce it 
deeper with a tool it will be dry. Bacon. 

Arm’d with fuch gard’ning tools as art, yet rude, 
Guiltlefs of fire had form’d. Milton s Par. Lojl , b. ix. 
The ancients had fome fecret to harden the edges of their 
tools. Addifon. 

2. A hireling; a wretch who acts at the command of another. 

He’d choofe 
To talk with wits in dirty fhoes; 

And (corn the tools with ftars and garters. 

So often feen carefling Chartres. Swift. 

To Toot. v. n. [Of this” word, in this fenfe, I know not the 
derivation : perhaps totan, Saxon, contracted from topecan, 
to know or examine.'] To pry ; to peep ; to fcarch narrowly 
and (lily. It is ftill ufed in the provinces, otherwife obfoletc. 

I caft to go a {hooting. 

Long wand’ring up and down the land, 

With bow and bolts on either hand. 

For birds and bufhes tooting. Spenfer’s Pafl. 

Tooth, n.f. plural teeth, [to'5, Saxon; tand , Dutch.] 

The teeth are the hardeft and fmootheft bones of the body; 
they are formed in the cavities of the jaws, and about the 
feventh or eighth month after birth they begin to pierce the 
edge of the jaw, tear the periofteum and gums, which being 
very fcnftble create a violent pain : the dentes incifivi, or fore 
teeth of the upper jaw, appear firft, and then thofe of the 
lower jaw, becaufe they are the thinneft and the {harpeft ; 
after them come out the canini or eye teeth , and laft of all 
the molares or grinders, becaufe they are thickeft and blunted : 
about the feventh year of age they arc thruft out by new 
teeth which then begin to fprout, and if thefc teeth be loft 


they never grow again ; 


but fome have been obferved to fhed 


their teeth twice : about the one-and-twentieth year the two 
laft of the molares fpring up, and they arc called dentes fa- 

pientia. %» inc P 

Avaunt, you curs ! 

Be thy mouth or black or white. 

Tooth that poifons if it bite. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Defert deferves with characters of brafs 
A forted refidence againft the tooth of time, 

And razure of oblivion. Shakefpeare. 

The teeth alone among the bones continue to grow in 
length during a man’s whole life, as appears by the unfightly 
length of one tooth when its oppofite happens to be pulled 
out “ Ray on the Creation. 
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with a flefti hook of three teeth. 

I made an inftrument in fafliion 
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Tafte; palate. 

Thefc arc not difties for thy dainty tooth • 

What, haft thou got an ulcer in thv mouth > 

Why (land’d thou picking ? ' 

A tine, prong, or blade, of any multifid inftrument ^ 
The priefts fervant came while the flefti was in feethi „ 

I * 1 Sa *‘ ii. 1 ?! 

, . , . of a comb, whofe 

being in number fixteen, were about an inch and u \t 

broad, and the intervals of the teeth about two inches and 

4. The prominent part of wheels, by which ^hevwtrh^’ 

correfpor.dcnt parts of other bodies. P 011 

The edge whereon the teeth are is always made thi Ir 
than the back, becaufe the back follows the ed«e. 

In clocks, though the ferews and teeth be never fo fmooth 
yet if they be not oiled will hardly move, though you d 
them with never fo much weight; but apply a little oil tVv 
whirl about very fwiftly with the tenth part of the force, Ra 

5. Tooth and nail. With one’s utmoft violence; with everv 

means of attack or defence. ' 

A lion and bear were at tooth and nail which (houltl carrv 

°£“ fa " n * r Range’s Fable], 

0. lo the l ef.th. In open oppofition. 

It warms the very ficknefs in my heart. 

That I Qiall live and tell him to his teeth, 

Thus diddeft thou. Shakefpeare’s Hamht 

The adlion lies 

In his true nature, and we ourfelves compell’d, 

Ev’n to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence. Shakefpeare. 

The way to our horfes lies back again by the houfe, and 
then we {hall meet ’em full in the teeth. Dryden. 

7. To cajl in the Teeth, To infult by open exprobration. 

A wife body’s part it were not to put out his fire, becaufe 
his fond and foolifh neighbour, from whom he borrowed 
wherewith to kindle it, might cajl him therewith in tin teeth, 
faying, were it not for me thou wouldft freeze, and not be 
able to heat thyfelf. Hooker, b. iv. 

8. In fpite of the teeth. Notwithftanding threats exprcll’ed by 
{hewing teeth; notwithftanding any power of injury or de¬ 
fence. 

The guiltinefs of my mind drove the groffnefs of the fop¬ 
pery into a received belief, in dejpigbt of the teeth of all rhime 
and reafon, that they were fairies. Shakefpeare. 

The only way is not to grumble at the lot they muft bear 
in fpite of their teeth. L'Ejirange. 

To Tooth, v. a. [from tooth.] 

1. To furnifli with teeth ;'to indent. 

Then faws were tooth'd, and founding axes made. Dryd. 
The point hooked down like that of an eagle; and both 
the edges toothed, as in the Indian crow. Creiv's Mufeern. 

Get a pair of tongs like a lmith’s tongs, llronger and 
toothed at the end. Mortimer’s Ihtjbmuby. 

2 . To lock in each other. 

It is common to tooth in the ftretching courfe two inches 
with the ftretcher only. Moxons Meek. Exercife. 

Tootha'ch. n.f. [tooth and ach.] Pain in the teeth. 

There never yet was the philofopher 
That could endure the toothach patiently. 

However at their cafe they talk’d like gods. Shakefpeare. 

He that fleeps feels not the toothach. Shakefp. Cymbdint. 

I have the toothach. 

■ What, figh for the toothach ! 

Which is but an humour or a worm. Shakefpeare. 

One was grown defperate with the toothach. 'Temple. 

To'othdrawer. n.f. [tooth-and draw.] One whofe bufmefs 
is to extradl painful teeth. 

Nature with Scots, as toothdrawers, hath dealt, 

Who ufe to ftring their teeth upon their belt. Cteayeland. 
When the teeth are to be dillocated, a toothdrawer is con- 
fulted. Wifeman't Surgery. 

To'othed. adj. [from tooth.] Having teeth. , , 

To'othless. adj. [from tooth.] Wanting teeth; deprive 0 
teeth. 

Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheek {he draws. 

Sunk arc her eyes, and toothlefs are her jaws. 

They are fed with flclh minced (mail, having not on\ a 
{harp head and fnout, but a narrow and toothlefs Inout. 

To'othpick. In. f. [tooth and pick.] An inftrument y 

To'othpicker. ) which the teeth arc cleanfed hom ; 
thing flicking betweenThem. fA( - 

I will fetch you a toothpicker from the fartheft inch o 

Shakefp. Much ado about nothing. 

He and his toothpick at my worfhip’s mefs. 

Preferve my woods, whereof, if this courle 10 , 

will hardly be found in fome places enough to 
t uk ' 7 Htrwers England s I ears. 

Lentifck excels; if toothpicks of the lentifek be 

of a quill then make a toothpick. Lcntif* 
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Lentifc is a beautiful ever-green 
[from tooth.] 


and makes the beft tooth- 
Mortimcr’s Hufhandry. 
Palatable; pieafing to the 


Shakefpeare. 


Granville. 
the bottom 
JVoodward. 


pickers. 

To'othsome. adj 

"Some are good to be eaten while young, but notinngtooth- 

TofoTHSOMENESS. n.f [from tooth fome.] Pleafantnefs to the 

To'othwort. n.f. [ dentaria, Lat.] A plant. 

The toothwort hath a flc(hy root, which is fcaly, and cut 
in as it were, with teeth : the flower confifts of four leaves, 
placed in form of a crofs; this is fuccecdcd by a long pod, 
divided into two cells by an intermediate partition, and when 
ripe twifted up like a ferew, and difeharges the feeds with 
violence. Miller. 

T 0P . n.f [ topp, Wcllh; top, Saxon; top, Dutch and Da- 
ni(h; topper, a creft, Iflandick.J 
1 The higheft part of any thing. 

I fliould not fee the far.dy hour-glafs run, 

But I fliould think of {hallows and of flats, 

And fee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand 
Vailing tier high top lower than her ribs. 

He wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of fovereignty. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Here Sodom’s tow’rs raife their proud tops on high, 

The tow’rs as well as men outbrave the fky. Cowley. 

Thou nor on the top of old Olympus dwell’d. Milton. 
That government which takes in the confent of the greateft 
number of the people, may juftly be laid to have the broadeft 
bottom; and if it terminate in the authority of one Tingle 
perfon, it may be faid to have the narrowed top, and To 
makes the firmed pyramid. Temple. 

Syfiphus no Tooner carries his ftene up to the top of the 
hill but it tumbles to the bottom. Addifon. 

So up the fteepy hill with pain 
The weighty ftone is rowl’d in vain ; 

Which having touch’d the top recoils. 

And leaves the labourer to renew his toils. 

Marine bodies are found upon hills, and at 
only fuch as have fallen down, from their tops. 

2. The fur face; the fuperficies. 

Plants that draw much nourifhment from the earth hurt 
all things that grow by them, efpecially fuch trees as fpread 
their roots near the top of the ground. ’ Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 
Shallow brooks that flow’d fo clear. 

The bottom did the top appear. Dryden. 

3. The higheft place. 

He that will not let himfelf proudly at the top of all things, 
but will confidcr the immenfity of this fabrick, may think, 
that in other manfions there may be other and different intel¬ 
ligent beings. ' Locke. 

What muft he expedt ,when he fecks for preferment, but 
univerfal oppofition, when he is mounting the ladder, and 
every hand ready to turn him off when he is at the top ? Sw. 

4. The higheft perfon. 

How would you be. 

If he, which is the top of judgment, fliould 
But judge you as you arc ? ~ Shakefp. Meaffor Meafure. 

The utmoft degree. 

Zeal being the top and pcrfc&ion of To many religious af- 
fe&ions, the caufcs of it muft be moft eminent. ° Sprat. 

If you attain the top of your dcfircs in fame, all thofe who 
envy you will do you harm ; and of thofe who admire you 
few will do you good. Pope. 

Th etop of my ambition is to contribute to that work. Pope. 
(1. The higheft rank. 1 

1 ake a boy from the top of a grammar Tchool, and one of 
the fame age bred in his father’s family, and bring them into 
good company together, and then Tee which of the two will 
have the more manly carriage. Locke on Education. 

7* * he crown of the head. 

All the ftor’d vengeance of heaven fall 

Idr. 

~ —Arm’d, my lord. 

1‘ rom top to toe ? 

’Tis a per’lous boy. 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 

Hes all die mother’s from the top to toe. Shakefp, 

I he hair on the crown of the head ; the forelock. J 
Let s take the inftant by the forward top ; 
for w c arc old, and on our quick’ft decrees 
1 h inaudible and noifelefs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effedt them. 

I lie head of a plant. 

balteaff? ^ ° Ur f °° d *** Ca " ed heads or t 9 P s \ as cab * 
tuSn the anifll ] A " !nVerted C0n0 ‘ d Which Sen Z fot to 

Sinr *- point, continuing its motion with a whip, 
net wh\ P UCkt gC u ,C ! P 3y ’ d truant) and whipt top, I knew 

0t What « was ^ beaten till lately. P Shakefp™. 
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Shakefpeare, 


8 


peart. 


Shakefp , 


care. 


Jo. 
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For as whipp’d tops, and bandied balls, 

The learned hold, are animals : 

So horfes they affirm to be 

Mere engines made by geometry'. Hudsbras, p. 1* 

As young ftriplings whip the top for fport 
On the fnlooth pavement of an empty court, 

The wooden engine flies and whirls about. 

Admir’d with clamours of the beardlefs rout. Dryden. 

Still humming on their drowfy courfe they keep, 

And lafh’d To long, like tops, are lafti’d alleep. Pope. 
A top may be ufed with propriety in a fimilitude by a Vir¬ 
gil, w hen the Tun may be difhonoured by a Mtevius. Broome. 

if. Top is fometimes ufed as an adjedtive to exprefs lying on 
the top, or being at the top. 

The top ftones laid in clay are kept together. Mortimer. 

To Top. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To rife aloft; to be eminent. 

Thofe long ridges of lofty and topping mountains which 
run Eaft and'Weft, flop the evagation of the vapours to the 
North and South in hot countries. Derham’s Phyfico-Theol. 

Some of the letters diftinguifh themfelves from the reft, 
and top it over their fellows; thefe are to be confidered as 
letters and as cyphers. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

2. To predominate. 

The thoughts of the mind are uninterruptedly employed 
by the determinations of the will, influenced by that topping 
uneafinefs while it lafts. Locke. 

3. To do his beft. 

But write thy beft and top, and in each line 
Sir Formal’s oratory will be thine. Dryden. 

To Top. v. a. 

1. To cover on the top} to tip; to defend or decorate with 
fomething extrinfick on the upper part. 

The glorious temple rear’d 
Her pile, far off' appearing like a mount 
Of alabafter, topp'd with golden Tpires. Milton's Par. Reg. 

To him the faireft nymphs do {how 
Like moving mountains topi with Tnow. JTaller. 

There are other churches in the town, and two or three 
palaces, which are of a more modern make, and built with 
a good fancy; I was {hown the little notre damo; that is 
handfomely defigned, and topp’d with a cupola. Addifon. 
Top the bank with the bottom of the ditch. Mortimer . 

2. To rife above. 

A gourd planted clofe by a large pine, climbing by the 
boughs twined about them, till it topped and covered the tree. 

L’EJlrange . 

3. To outgo; to furpafs. 

He’s poor in no one fault, but ftor’d with all. 
——Efpecially, in pride. 

——And topping all others in boafting. Shakefpeare . 

So far he topp’d my thought. 

That I in forgery of fhapes and tricks 
Come ftiort of what he did. Shakefpeare, 

I am, cries the envious, of the Tame nature with the reft: 
why then fliould fuch a man top me ? where there is equality 
of kind, there fliould be no diftindtion of privilege. Collier. 

4. To crop. 

Top your rofe trees a little with your knife near a leaf 
b ud - _ Evelyn’s Kalendar, 

5. To rife to the top of. 

If ought obftrud thy courfe, yet ftand not ftill. 

But wind about till thou haft topp’d the hill. Denham. 

6. To perform eminently : as, he tops bis part. This word, in 
this fenfe, is feldom ufed but on light or ludicrous occafions. 

To'pful. adj. [top and full.] Full to the top; full to the 
brim. 

Fill me, from the crown to the toe, topful 
Of diredt cruelty. , Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

’Tis wonderful 

What may be wrought out of their difeontent; 

Now that their fouls arc topful of offence. Shakefpeare :. 

Till a confidcrable part of the air was drawn out of the 
receiver, the tube continued topful of water as at firft. Boyle. 

One was ingenious in his thoughts and bright in his lan¬ 
guage ; but To topful of himfelf, that he let it fpiLl on all the 
““Pfl- Watts's Improvegnent of the Mind, p. i. 

Fill the largeft tankard-cup topfull. Swift, 

Topga'llant. n.f. [top and gallant.] 

1. The higheft fail. 

2. It is proverbially applied to any thing elevated. 


<-r 1 r .• T . . ‘vyguuepit iparxs. L. ic/tr. 

Tophe avy. adj. [top and heavy.] Having the upper part too 
weighty for the lower. v 

A roof Ihould not.be too heavy nor too light; but of the 
two extremes a houfe topheavy is the w’orft. Wot ton's Arch 

Topheavy drones, and always looking down. 

As ovcr-ballafted within the crown, 

Mutt’ring betwixt their lips fome myftick thing. Dryden. 

26 Q. A, 
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As to fluff gales topheayj pines bow lou> 

, Their heads, and lift them as they ceafe to blow. Pope-. 

To pknot. n.J. [top and knot.] A knot worn by women on 
the top of the head. 

This arrogance amounts to the pride of an afs in his trap¬ 
pings ; when ’tis but his mailer’s taking away his topknot to 
make an afs of him again. “ L'Ejirange. 

X l/p man. n.f. [ top and man.] The fawer at the top. 

The pit-favv enters the one end of the fluff, the topman at 
the top, and tne pitman under him, the topman obfervint r to 
guide the faw exactly in the line. Moxoris Mecb. Exercife. 

To'pmost. n.f. [An irregular fupcrlative formed from top. 1 
Uppermoft; higheft. 

A fwarm of bees. 

Unknown from whence they took their airy flight. 

Upon the topmofi branch in clouds alight. ' Dry den's JEn. 

P rom fteep to deep the troops advanc’d with pain. 

In hopes at fall the topmoji cliff to gain ; 

But dill by new afeents the mountain grew. 

And a freih toil prefented to their view. Addifon. 

Men pil d on men with aftive leaps arife. 

And build the breathing fabrick to the fkies ; 

A Uprightly youth above the topmoji row. 

Points the tall pyramid, and crowns the {how. Addifon. 

Toppro'l’d. adj. [ top and proud. ] Proud in the highed de¬ 
gree. 

This top-proud fellow. 

By intelligence I do know 

. 1 o be corrupt and treafonous. Sbakefpeare. 

Topsa'il. n.f. [top and fail.] The highed fail. 

Contarenus meeting with the Turk’s gallics, which would 
not vail their top fails, fiercely affailed them. Knolles. 

Strike, ftrike the topfail ; let the main-fheet fly. 

And furl your fails. Dryden's Fables. 

I OPA'RCH. n.f. [ro7rgy> and The principal man in 

a place. 

I hey are not to be conceived potent monarchs, but to- 
pa'chs , or kings of narrow territories. Browns Vulgar Err. 

I o'parohy. n.f. [from toparch. ] Command in a fmall di- 
ftrift. 

To'paz. n.f [topafe, Fr. topazius, low Lat.] A yellow gem. 
The golden done is the yellow topaz. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Can blazing carbuncles with her compare ? 

The tophas fent from fcorched Meroe ? 

Or pearls prefented by the Indian fea ? Sandys's Paraph. 

VVith light’s own lmile the yellow topaz burns. Thomfon. 

To TOPE. v. n. [ topfif.\ German, an earthen pot ; toppers, 
Dutch, to be mad. Skinner prefers the latter etymology ; 
toper , Fr.] To drink hard ; to drink to excefs. 

If you tope in form and treat, 

’Tis the four fauce to the fweet meat, v 

The fine you pay for being great. Dryden. 3 

To'per. n.f. [from tope.] A drunkard. 

Topha'ceous. adj. [from tophus, Lat.] Gritty; dony. 

Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous chalky 
matter, but not a cheefy fubdance. Arbutbnot. 

Tophet. n.f. [.nfln Heb. a drum.] Hell; a fcriptural name. 

The pleafant valley of Hinnom, tophet thence 
And black Gehenna called, the type of hell. Milton. 
Fire and darknefs are here mingled with all other ingre¬ 
dients that make that tophet prepared of old. Burnet. 

To pical, adj. [from reV^.] 

j. Relating to fomc general head. 

2. Local; confined to fomc particular place. 

An argument from authority is but a weaker kind of 
proof; it being but a topical probation, and an inartificial ar¬ 
gument, depending on naked ad’everation. Brown. 

Evidences of fact can be no more than topical and pro¬ 
bable. Hale's Origin of Alan hind. 

j. Applied medicinally to a particular part. 

A woman, with fome unufual hemorrhage, is only to be 
cured by topical remedies. Arbutbnot. 

To'pically. adv. [from topical.] With application to fome 
particular part. 

This topically applied becomes a phasnigmus, or rubifying 
medicine, and is of fuch fiery parts, that they have of them- 
l’elves conceived fire and burnt a houfe. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

1 O'PICK. n.f. [ topique, Fr. ro-rr^y.] 

i. A general head; l’omething to which other things are re¬ 
ferred. 

Let them argue over all the topicks of divine goodnefs and 
human wtaknefs, and whatfoever other pretences finking Tin¬ 
ners catch at to lave themfelves by, yet how trifling muff be 
their plea ! South's Sermons. 

I might dilate on the difficulties, the temper of the people, 
the power, arts, and intereft of the contrary party; but 
thofe are invidious topicks, too green in remembrance. Dryd. 

The principal branches of preaching are, to tell the people 
what is their duty, and then convince them that it is fo : the 
topicks for both are brought from feripture and reafon. Swift. 

All arts and fcicnces have fome general fubjefts, called 
topicks, or common places; becaufe middle terms are bor- 


T O R 


fo y he proof of 
IV ftts's 


To'pless. adj. 


rowed, and arguments derived from them 
their various propofitions. 

. Things as arc externally applied to any particular 
I, d* c„« of a, m J. U t uk. 

[from top.] Having no top. / ^ ema ’“ Sur SiTJ. 
tt.i ■ . D ,, ,^ e j5 nt “broad his voice, 

Which Pallas far off echo’d ; who did betwixt th i 
Shrill tumult to a toplefs height rf ** , 

Tgpo'graphi'r. (fc 

deferiptions of'particular places. ^ writes 

Topography n.f. [topographic, Fr. T &r$» and w* i 
Defcription of particular places. ??*?«.] 

'' *"* !hC •***!.? -!*, 

'I’he topography of Sulmo in the Latin makes auk' 

ward figure in the veriion. ^ n au *' 

T wo" N °' ** Fi “i «Ue. pita! "ff; 

lo Jhe topping fellow I take to be the anceftor of the fi ne f t .|. 

T i^s r «irr m ' w; ^ Fines ■»£$ 

Thefc toppinglie ghefts be in number but ten, 

As welcome to dairie as beares among men ’ r. tr 

To w PI1 - * "• , [from ** To M ^ 

Though blade, I corn belonged and trees bWn d om . 
Though cattles topple on their warders heads. Shakeftiare 
The wifeft aunt telling the faddeft tale, ' 

Sometime for three-foot ftool miftaketh me; 

Then flip I from her quite, down topples ffie. Shahfbeate 
I opsy r u rvy. adv. [ I his Skinner fancies to top in turf 1 
With the bottom upward. 

All fuddenly was turned topfyturvy, the noble lord eftfoons 
was blamed, the wretched people pitied, and new counfels 

P otte T d * Spenfer on Ireland. 

if we without his help can make a head 
To pulh againft the kingdom ; with his help 
We (hall o’erturn it topfyturvy down. Shakcfp. Henry IV. 
God told man what was good, but the devil furnamed it 
evil, and thereby turned the wo.Id topfy-turvy, and brought 
a new chaos upon the whole creation.' South's Sermons. 

Man is but a topfyturvy creature; his head where his heels 
fliould be, grovelling on the earth. Swift. 

Tor. n. f [top, Saxon.] 

1. A tower ; a turret. 

2. A high pointed rock or hill, whence tor in the initial fyllable 
of fome local names. 

Torch, n.f [torche, French ; torcia, Italian ; intortitium, low 
Latin.] A wax light generally iiippofed to be bigger than a 
candle. 

Bafilius knew, by the wafting of the torches, that the 
night alfo was far wafted. Sidney. 

Here lies the dufky torch of Mortimer, 

Choak’d with ambition of the meaner fort. Sbakefpeare. 

They light the nuptial torch, and bid invoke 
Hymen. 

Never was known a night of fuch diftraftion ; 

Noife fo confus’d and dreadful: torches gliding 
Like meteors, by each other in the ftreets. 

I’m weary of my part; 

My torch is out; and the world ftands before me 
Like a black defart at th’ approach of night. _ , 
To'rchbearer, n.f. [torch and bear.] One whofe office is to 
carry a torch. 

He did in a genteel manner chaftife their negligence, with 
making them, for that night, the torebbearers. Sidney, b. i. 
To'rchlight. n.f. [torch and light. J Light kinJled to fupply 
the want of the fun. 

When the emperor Charles had clafped Germany alrtioft 
in his fift, he was forced to go from Ifburg, and, as if "* 7 
mafk, by torchlight, to quit every foot be had gotten. R 
If thou like a child didft fear before, 

Being in the dark, where thou didft nothing fee; 

Now I have brought thee torchlight fear no more. 
To'rcher. n.f [from torch.] One that gives light. 

Ere the horfes of the fun {hall bring 
Their fiery torcber his diurnal ring. Shakefpean. 

Tore, preterite, and fometimes participle paffive of tear. 

Upon his head an old Scotch cap he wore. 

With a plume feather all to pieces tore. Spnjer. 

Tore. v. a. [Of this word I cannot guefs the meaning.J 

Proportion according to rowen or tore upon the groun > 
the more tore the lefs hay will do. Alortimer s Hujbunny- 

To Torme'nt. n.f. [tourmenter, Fr.] 
i. To put to pain ; to harrafs with anguifh ; to excruciate. 

No fleep clofe up that deadly eye of thine, 

Unlefs it be while fome tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils. Soa ej/nii 
1 am triad to be conftrttin'd to utter what 
Torments me to conceal. Shakefp■ f,. 
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TOR 


to torment us before the time ? 

Fr. a great ftorm.] 
ATilton. 


\rt thou come to torment us ocioic I.-I vltI ' 

, To tcaze ; to vex with importunity. 

To put into ereat agitation, [tormente. 

V r They (oaring on main wing 
Tormented all the air. 

TO'RMENT. n.f. [tourment, Ireneii.J 

A %cyK!ght S unto P him all fick people that were taken 
with divers difeafes and torments, and he healed them. 77 
2 Pain; mifery ; anguifti. 

- Penal anguifti; torture. 

3 ‘ No prifoners there, inforc’d by torments, cry ; 

But fcarlcfs by their old tormentors lie. Sandys s Paraph. 

Not {harp revenge, not hell ftfelf can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, - 
Which day and night doth dreadfully accufej 
Condemns the wretch, and ftill the charge renews. Dryd. 
Tohme'ntor. n. f [from torment.] 
j One who torments ; one who gives pain. 

He called to me for fuccour, defiring me at Icait to Rill 
him, to deliver him from thofe tormentors. Sidney, b. n. 

Let his tormenter confidence find him out. Milton. 

The commandments of God being conformable to the 
diaates of right reafon, man's judgment condemns him when 
h t violates any of them ; and fo the finner becomes his own 
tormentor. South ' s Sermons. 

2. One who infiicls penal tortures. 

No prifoners there, enforc’d by torments, cry. 

But fearlefs by their old tormentors lie. Sandys on job. 

Hadft thou full pow’r to kill. 

Or mcafurc out his torments by thy will; 

Yet, what could’lt thou, tormentor, hope to gain. 

Thy lofs continues unrepaid by pain. Dryelen s Juv. 

The ancient martyrs paffed through fuch new inventions 
and varieties of pain as tired their tormentors. Addijon. 

To'rmentil. n.f. [tormentille, Fr. tormentilla, Lat.] Sept- 
foil. A plant. 

The root has been ufed for tanning of leather, and account¬ 
ed the beft aftringent in the whole vegetable kingdom. Miller. 

Refrefh the fpirits externally by fome epithemata of bairn, 
buglofs, with the powder of the roots of torment'd. I Vifman. 
Torn, part. pafl'. of tear. 

Ye {hall not eat any flefli that is to~n of beads. Exod. xxii. 
Tornado, n.f. [tornado, Spanifh.] A hurricane; a whirl¬ 
wind. 

Nimble corufcations ftrike the eye, 

And bold tornado’s blufter in the fky. Garth. 

TORPE’DO. n.f [Lat.] A fifh which while alive, if touched 
even with a long ftick, benumbs the hand that fo touches it, 
but when dead is eaten fafely. 

To'rpent. adj. [ torpeus, Latin.] Benumbed; ftruck motion- 
Icls; not active ; incapable of motion. 

A comprchenfive expedient to aflift the frail and torpent 
memory through fo multifarious an employment. Evelyn. 
To'rpid. adj. [torpidus, Latin.] Numbed; motionlefs; flug- 
gi{h; not active. 

Without heat all things would be torpid and without mo¬ 
tion. Ray on the Creation. 

The fun awakes the torpid fap. Thomfon's Spring. 

To'rpidness. n.J. [from torpid.] The ftate of being torpid. 
Though the object about which it is exercifed be poor, 
little, and low, yet a man hath this advantage by the exer¬ 
cife of this faculty about it, that it keeps it from reft and 
totjidnej's, it enlargeth and habituates it for a due improve¬ 
ment ev en about nobler objects. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To'rpitude. n. f [from torpid.] State of being motionlefs ; 
numbnefs; fluggilhnefs. 

Some, in their mod perfect ftate, fubfift in a kind of tor- 
pitude or fleeping ftate. Derharn. 

dURdOR. n. J. [Latin.] Dulnefs; numbnefs; inability to 
dulnefs of fenfation. 

Motion difeufles the torpor of folid bodies, which, befide 
il.eir motion of gravity, have in them a natural appetite not 
to move at all. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 763. 

Iorrefa'ltion. n.f. [ toirefaP.ion, Fr. torrefacio , Latin.] 
X he aft of drying by the fire. 

^ hen torrefied fulphur makes bodies black, why does tor- 
trefcciion make fulphur itfelf black. Boyle on Colours. 

If it have not a fufficient infolation it looketh pale ; if it 
funned too long it fuffereth tmrefadiion. Brown. 

Vthe^^ V ‘ a ' t ferr/ /' r » Fr ‘ t^refacio, Lat.] To dry 

In the fulphur of bodies tonified confift the principles of 
inflammability. Brown's Vulgar Incurs. 

f[v , ,, A,nc f ns are more peculiarly fcorchcd and torrefied 
■tom the fun by addition of drynefs from the foil. Brown 

fo T ,v fl ers kar r ncd , for the caufe of blacknefs, the 

oty fteam of aduft, or torrefied fulphur. Boyle on Colours 

whv o r I U phUf " lakc ' bodies black 5 1 de ftrc to know 
torrefaftion makes fulphur itfelf black ? Boyle. 

Another clifter is compoied of two hemina: of white wi 


half a hemiha 
drant. 

To'RRENT. n.f 

i. 



Sandys on Jib, 


Prior. 


Harvey on Confump. 


Milton's Par. Lojl. 


TOR 

of honev, /Egyptian nitre torrefied a qua- 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

[torrent, Fr. torrens , Lat.] 

A fuJdcn ftream raifed by Cummer fhowers. 

The near in blood, 

Forfake me like the torrent of a flood. 

Will no kind flood, no friendly rain, 

Dilguife the marftial’s plain difgrace ; 

No torrents fwell the low Mohayne, 

The world will fay he durft not pafs. 

A violent and rapid ftream ; tumultuous current. 

Not far from Caucafus are certain fteep falling torrents, 
which waffi down many grains of gold, as in many other 
parts of the world ; and the people there inhabiting ufe to 
fet many fleeces of wool in thefc defeents of waters, in which 
the grains of gold remain, and the water paflbth through, 
which Strabo witneffeth to be true. Raleigh. 

The memory of thofe who, out of duty and confcience, 
oppofed that torrent which did overwhelm them, fhould not 
lofe the recompence due to their virtue. Clarendon, 

When fhrivelFd herbs on with’ring ftems decay. 

The wary ploughman, on the mountain s brow. 

Undams his wat’ry {lores, huge torrents flow, 

Temp’ring the thirfty fever of the field. Dryden's Georg, 

Erafmus, that great injur’d name, 

Stemm’d the wild torrent of a barb’rous age. Pope. 

To'rrent. adj. [torrens, Lat.] Rolling in a rapid ftream. 

Fierce Phlegcton, 

Whofe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. Milton. 

To'rrid. adj. [torride, Fr. tonidus, Lat.] 

1. Parched ; dried with heat. 

Galen’s commentators mention a twofold drynefs ; the one 
concomitatcd with a heat, which they call a torrid tabes; 

'the other with a coldnefs, when the parts are confumed 
through extinction of their native heat. 

Burning; violently hot. 

This with torrid heat. 

And vapours as tire Libyan air aduft. 

Began to parch that temperate clime. 

It is particularly applied to the regions or zone between the 
tropicks. 

Columbus firft 
Found a temp’rate in a torrid zone; 

The fev’rifti air fann’d by a cooling breeze. 

Thofe who amid ft the torrid regions live. 

May they not gales unknown to us receive ? 

See daily fhow’rs rejoice the thirfty earth. 

And blefs the flow’ry buds fucceeding birth. 

To'rsel. n.f. [ torfie, Fr.] Any thing in a twifted form. 

When you lay any timber on brickwork, as torfels for 
mantle trees to lie on, or lintols over windows, lay t:rem in 
loam. Moxon’s Mech. Exercijes. 

To'rsion. n.f. [torfio, Lat.] The aft of turning or twifting. 

Tort. n.f. [to>t, Fr. tortum , low Latin.] Mifchief; injury; 
calamity. Obfolete. 

Then gan triumphant trumpets found on high, 

“I hat fent to heaven the echoed report 

Of their new joy, and happy victory 
Againft him that had been long oppreft with tort. 

And faft imprifoned in fieged fort. Fa. Sj>ti. b. i. 

He dreadlefs bad them come to court, 

For no wild bealls Ihould do them any tort. Spenfer. 

Your difobediencc and ill managing 
Of aftions, loft for want of due fupport. 

Refer I juftly to a further fpring. 

Spring of ledition, ftrife, oppreffion, tort. Fairfax, b. i. 

To'rtile. n.J. [tsrtilis, Lat.] Twifted; wreathed. 

To'rtion. n.f. [from tortus, Latin.] Torment; pain. Not 
in ufe. 

All purgers have a raw fpirit or wind, which is the prin¬ 
cipal caufe of tertian in the ltomach and belly. Bacon. 

To'rtious. adj. [from tort.] Injurious; doing wrong. Spenf. 

To'rtive. adj. [from tortus, Lat.] Twifted; wreathed. 

Knots by the conflux of meeting fap, 

Infeft the found pine, and divert his grain 

Tortive and errant from his courfe of growth. Sbakefpeare. 

To'rtoise. n.f. [tortue, French.] 

1. An animal covered with a hard fhell: there are tortoifes 
both of land and water. 

In his needv {hop a tortoife hune. 

An alligator {tuft. “ Sbakefpeare. 

A living tortoife being turned upon its back, not beiiw able 
to make u{e of its paws for the returning of itfelf, becaufe 
they could only bend towards the belly, it could help itfelf 
only by its neck and head ; fometimes one fide, fometimes 
another, by puihing againft the ground, to rock itfelf as in a 
cradle, to find out where the inequality of the sround might 
pernut ,t to roll its {hell. R ny * tbe C 

2. A form into which the ancient foldicrs ufed to throw their 
troops, by bending down and holding their bucklers above 
their heads fo that no darts could hurt them. 

Thcif 


Dryden. 


Prior. 
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T O S 

Their targets in a tartoife caft, the foes 
Secure advancing, to the turrets rofe. Dryden's /En. 

Tortuo'sity. n.f. [from tortuous.] Wreath; flexure. 

Thefe the midwife contrivcth unto a knot clofe unto the 
body of the infant, from whence enfueth that tortuofity, or 
complicated nodofity, called the navel. Browns Vulgar Err. 

To'rtuous. adj. [ tortueux, Ft. from tortuofus, tortus, La*.l 

1. Twilled; wreathed; winding. 

So vary’d he, and of his tortuous train 
Curl’d many a wanton wreath. Milton. 

Aqueous vapours, like a dry wind, pafs through fo long 
and tortuous a pipe of lead. Boyle. 

2. Mifchievous. [Thus I explain it, on fuppofition that it is 
derived from tort, wrong; but it may mean crooked: as we 
fay, crooked ways for bad practices, crooked being regularly 
enough oppofite to right. This in fome copies is tortious, 
and therefore from tort.] 

Ne ought he car’d whom he endamaged 
By tortuous wrong, or whom bereav’d of right. Fa. $ht. 

To'rture. n. f. [ torture, Fr. tortura, Lat.] 

X. Torments judicially inflicted ; pain by which guilt is punifli- 
ed, or confeffion extorted. 

Hecate 

Then led me trembling through thole dire abodes, 

And taught the tortures of th’ avenging gods. Drydcn. 

2 \ Pain; anguilh ; pang. 

Better be with the dead. 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In reftlefs extafy. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Ghaftly fpafm or racking torture. Milton. 

To To'rture. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To punifh with tortures. 

Hipparchus my enfranchis’d bondman. 

He may at pleafure whip, or hang, or torture. Shakefpeare. 

The fcourg: inexorable and the torturing hour. Milton. 

2 . To vex; to excruciate ; to torment. 

Still muft I cherifh the dear, fad remembrance 
At once to torture, and to plcafe my foul. Addifon's Cato. 

3. To keep on the ftretch. 

The bow tortureth the ftring continually, and thereby 
holdcth it in a continual trepidation. Bacon's Nat. Hijr. 

T o'rturer. n.f. [from torture.] He who tortures ; tormenter. 

I play the torturer by fmall and fmall, 

To lengthen out the tvorft that muft be fpoken. Shakefp. 
When king Edward the fecond was amongft his torturers, 
the more to difgrace his face, they lhaved him, and walhed 
him with cold water; the king faid, well, yet I will have 
warm water, and fo (hed abundance of tears. Bacon's Apoph. 

Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Againft the torturer. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ii. 

To'rvity. n.f. [ torvitas, Lat.] Sournefs; feverity of coun¬ 
tenance. 

To'rvous. adj. [tonus, Lat.] Sour of afpeft; ftern; fevere 
of countenance. 

That torvous four look produced by anger, and that gay 
and pleafing countenance accompanying love. Dcrham. 

T'ory. n.f. [A cant term, derived, I fuppofe, from an Irifh 
word fignifying a favage.] One who adheres to the antient 
conftitution of the ftate, and the apoftolical hierarchy of the 
church of England, oppofed to a whig. 

The knight is more a tory in the country than the town, 
becaufe it more advances his intereft. Addifon. 

To confound his hated coin, all parties and religions join 
whigs, tories. Swift. 

To Tose. v. n. [Of the fame original with tcinc.] To comb 
wool. 

To Toss. v. a. [taffen, Dutch; taffer, French, to accumu¬ 
late ; Minfhcw. Qturoti, to dance ; Meric Cafaubon. Tofen, 
German, to make a noife; Skinner: perhaps from to us, a 
word ufed by thofe who would have any thing thrown to 
them.] 

j. To throw with the hand, as a ball at play. 

With this flic feem’d to play, and as in fport, 

Tfs'd to her love in prefence of the court. Dryden. 

A (hepherd diverted himfelf with toffmg up eggs and catch¬ 
ing; them again. Addifon. 

2 . To throw with violence. 

Back do I tofs thefe rreafons to thy head. Shakefpeare. 
Vulcano’s difeharge forth with the fire not only metallick 
and mineral matter but huge ftones, toffing them up to a vdry 
great height in the air. IVoodwa>d , s Nat. Hifl. p. iv. 

3. To lift with a hidden and violent motion. 

Behold how they tofs their torches on high, 

How they point to the Perfian abodes. Dryden. 

I call’d to flop him, but in vain: 

He tofl his arm aloft, and proudly told me, 

He would not flay. Addifon's Cato. 

So talk too idle buzzing things ; 

Tofs up their heads, and ftrctch their wings. Prior. 

4. To agitate; to put into violent motion. 

The getting of treafures by a lying tongue is a vanity toffed 
to and fro. Prov. xxi. 6. 


TOT 

* (M) f y ji . 

Things will have their firft or fecond 
be not toffed upon the arguments of counfc! thw 
toffed upon the waves of fortune, and be full Af 
doing and undoing. ,, ^onftancy, 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wcarE/^ 
And flutter d into rags. t0 J ' 

I have made feveral Voyages upon the fca, often bceilfe 
mftorms. Addifon's Spec7 . 

5. 1 o make reftlefs; to difquict. r • 4 ® 9 - 

She did love the knight of the red crofs 
For whofe dear fake fo many troubles her did iof, F 0 
Calm region”once, " ’ 

And full of peace, now tofl and turbulent. , 

6 . To keep in play; to tumble over. 

That fcholar fhould come to a better knowledge in * 
Latin tongue than moft do, that fpend four years SLi al | 
the rules of grammar m common fchools. jrl 

To Toss. v.n. “Jduun. 

1. To fling; to winch ; to be in violent commotion. 

Dire was the toffing ! deep the groans ! delpair 
I ended the Tick, bufieft from couch to couch. \Jn t 
Galen tells us of a woman patient of his whom* he found 
very weak in bed, continually toffing and tumbling from one 
fide to another, and totally deprived of her reft. tl&rv 
To tofs and fling, and to be reftlefs, only frets and ennsts 

° ur P a A in ;, r Tdlotln. 

And thou, my fire, not deftin’d by thy birth, 

To turn to duft and mix with common earth, 

How wilt thou tofs and rave, and long to die. 

And quit thy claim to immortality. 3 Addifon's Ovid 

2 . To be toffed. J 

Your mind is toffmg on the fea, 

There where your argofics 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Shake,fare. 

3. To Toss up. To throw a coin into the air, and wager on 
what fide it fhall fall. 

I’d try if any pleafure could be found. 

In toffmg up for twenty thoufand pound. Bramfjhn. 

Toss, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The a& of toffing. 

The difeus that is to be feen in the hand of the celebrated 
Caftor at Don Livio’s is perfectly round; nor has it any 
thing like a fling fattened to it, to add force to the tofs. Add. 

2 . An affe&ed manner of raifing the head. 

His various modes from various fathers follow; 

One taught the tofs, and one the new French wallow: 
His fword-knot this, his cravat that defign’d. Dryden. 
There is hardly a polite fentcnce in the following dialogues 
which doth not require fome luitable tofs of the head. Swift, 

To'ssel. n.f. See Tassel. 

Tic at each lower corner a handful of hops with a piece 
of packthread to make a toffel, by which you may conve¬ 
niently lift the bag when full. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

To'sser. n.f. [from tofs.] One who throws; one who flings 
and writhes. 

To'sspot. n.f. [tofs and pot.] A toper and drunkard. 

Tost, preterite and part. palT. of tofs. 

In a troubled fca of paffion toff. Mhoiif 

To'tal. adj. [lotus, Lat. total, Fr.J 

1. Whole; complete; full. 

They fet and rife ; 

Left total darknefs fhould by night regain 

Her old pofleffion, and extinguifh life. Milton. 

If all the pains that, for thy Britain’s fake, 

My paft has took, or future life may take. 

Be grateful to my queen ; permit my pray’r, 

And with this gift reward my total care. Prior, 

2. Whole; not divided. 

Either to undergo 

Myfelf the total crime ; or to accufe 

My othcr-fclf, the partner of my life. Mil tods Par. Loj-. 

Tota'lity. n.f. [tetahte, Fr.J Complete fum; whole quan¬ 
tity. 

To'tally. adv. [from total.] Wholly; fully; completely- 
The found interpreters expound this image of God, ot i.a 
tural reafon ; which, if it be totally or moftly defaced, t e 
right of government doth ceafe. Bacon's holy (far- 

Charity doth not end with this world, but goes along ^ 
us into the next, where it will be perfected: but f alt ‘’ “/ 1 
hope fhall then totally fail; the one being changed into ig“ » 
the other into enjoyment. Attcrbury s tnnou 

T’o'ther, contracted for the other. . . c 

To Totter, -a. n. [tateren, to flagger, Dutch.] 10 
fo as to threaten a fall. 

What news, in this our tott'r'mg ftate ? 

—It is a reeling world indeed, my lord ; 

And I believe will never ftand upright. e -plal. 

As a bowing wall fhall yc be, and as a tottering knee- ; 

The foes already have poflefs'd the wall, hnien. 

Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. ■> 

Tg'TTER y > 
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T-VTTEKV. I as. [from totter.] Shaking , Ml: J! «r- 
t°'ttv S Neither of thole words is ufed. 

To Touch. «. «■ t**; ^ b - „o fpace be- 

To reach with any thing, fo a^ that mere u 1 

* tween the thing reached and the thing brought it. 

£»* ‘ : 
touchetb the fire. 

* EjZ of God keepeth hinefclC-S ■£ 

Priced one touchetb him not. J 

Their impious folly dar d to prey 

On herds devoted to the god of day; 

The cod vindictive doom’d them never mo:e, > 

Ah men unblefs’d ! to touch that natal fhorc. Pope s Odyf. 

. To trv as cold with a (tone. 

3 ' ^ When I have fuit. 

Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 

be 0 , u „. 

+ - ^’“mtimes wis'publkkiy read Crib the feriptorg as, 
namely, fomething out of the books of the prophets of God 
fome things out of the apoftles writings ; and, aflly, out of 
[he holy evangel ids fome things which touched the perlon of 

our lord Jefus Chrift. 

The quarrel touchetb none but us alone ; 

Betwixt ourfelves let us decide it then. Shakefp. Hen. \ 1 . 
What of fwcet 

Hath touch'd my fenfc, flat feems to this. Milton. 

e To move ; to ftrike mentally ; to melt. 

I was I'enfibly touched with that kind impreffion Congreve. 

The tender fire was touch'd with what he faid. 

And flung the blaze of glories from his head. 

And bid the youth advance. Addifon s Ovul. 

6. To delineate or mark out. 

Nature affords at leaft a glimm’i ing light: 

The lines, though touch'd but faintly, are drawn right. 

Pope . 

7. To ccnfurc; to animadvert upon. 

Doflor Parker, in his fermon before them, touched them 
for their living fo near, that they went near to touch him for 
his life. Hayward. 

8. To infect; to feize (lightly. 

Peftilent difeafes are bred in the Summer; otherwiic thole 
touched are in moft danger in the Winter. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

9. To bite ; to wear ; to have an effeift on. 

Its face muft be very fiat and fmootb, and fo hard, that a 
file will not touch it, as i'miths fay, when a file will not eat, 
or r2Ce ; t- Moxon's Mcch. Excrcife. 

ic. To ftrike a mufical inftrument. _ 

They touch'd their golden harps, and prais’d. Milton. 
One dip the pencil, and one touch the lyre. Pope. 

11. To influence by impulfc ; to impel forcibly. 

No decree of mine. 

To touch with lighted moment of impulfe 

His free will. Milton. 

12. To treat of perfunctorily. 

'[’his thy laft reafonirig words touch'd only. Milton. 

13. To Touch up. To repair, or improve by flight ftrokes, 
or little emendations. 

What he faw was only her natural countenance touched up 
with the ufual improvements of an aged coquette. Addifon. 
To Touch, v.n. 

1. To be in a ftate of junction fo that no fpace is between 
them. 

2. To fallen on ; to take effect on. 

Strong waters pierce metals, and will touch upon gold that 
will not touch upon filvcr. Bacon. 

3. To Touch at. To come to without flay. 

The next day we touched at Sidon. Adis xxvii. 3. 

Oh fail not to touch at Peru ; 

With gold there our veflel we’ll ftore. Cowley. 

Civil law and hiftory arc ftudies which a gentleman Ihould 
not barely touch at, but conftantly dwell upon. Locke. 

A fifhmonger lately touched at Hammcrfmith. Spectator. 

4. To Touch on. To mention flightly. 

The (hewing by what fteps knowledge comes into our 
minds, it may fuffice to have only touched on. Locke. 

It is an ufe no-body has dwelt upon; if the antiquaries 
have touched upon it they immediately quitted it. Addifon. 
5- To Touch on or upon. To go for a very (hort time. 

He touched upon the Moluccoes. Abbot's Def of the JVorld. 

Which monfters, left the Trojan’s pious hoft 
Should bear, or touch upon th’ inchantcd coaft. 

Propitious Neptune (leer’d their courfe by night. Dryden. 
I made a little voyage round the lake, and touched on the 
feveral towns that lie on its coafts. Addifon on Italy . 


T O U 

6 To Touch on or upon. To mention flight!). u-uich 

It is impoffible to make obfervat.ons m «t or fe«i« which 
have not been touched uton by others. Addijon s Spectator. 

things reaching 3 tid reached. 

2. The fenfe of feeling. 

O dear fon Edgar, 

Might I but live to fee thee in my touch. 

I’d lav, I had eyes again. Shakefp. A 

The fpirit of wine, or chemical oils, which are fc hot iii 
operation, are to the firft touch cold. Bacon s Nat. Hifl. 

By touch the firft pure qualities we learn. 

Which quicken all things, hot, cold, moilt and dry ; 

By touch, hard, foft, rough, fmooth, we do dilcern ; 

By touch, fweet pleafure, and (harp pain we try. Davies. 

‘ The fpiders touch how exquifitely line ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. Dope. 

The fifth fenfe is touch, a fenfe over the whole body. Locke. 

3. The a& of touching. . c „ 

The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of ip ru 3 - 
gin* come over her body, like the twinkling o. the k-tre 

among the fixed ftars. /p/?* ' '" 

The time was once when thou unurg d wou d ft vow. 

That never touch was welcome to thy hand 
Unlefs I touch’d. Shakefpeare. 

With one virtuous touch 

Th’ archchemick fun produces precious things. Muton. 

4. Examination as by a (lone. 

'I’o-morrow, good fir Michell, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thoufand men 
Muft bide the touch. Shakejpe, ire's Henry . 

Ah Buckingham, now do I ply the touch. 

To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shakefpeare. 

Albeit fome of thefe articles were merely deviled, yet the 
duke being of bafe gold, and fearing the touch, fubfenbed 
that he did acknowledge his offences. Hayward. 

5. Teft; that by which any thing is examined. 

The law-makers rather relpedted their own benefit than 
equity, the true touch of all laws. Carcw's Survey of Cornwall. 

6. Proof; tried qualities. 

Come my fweet wife, my deareft mother, and 
My friends of noble touch ! when I am forth, 

Bid me farewel, and fmile. Shakefpeare. 

7. [Touche, Fr.J Single aft of a pencil upon the picture. 

Artificial ftrife 

Lives in thofe touches, livelier than life. Shakefpeare. 

It will be the more difficult for him to conceive when he 
has only a relation given him, without the nice touches which 
make the graces of the pitSlure. Dryden. 

Never give the leaft touch with your pencil, till you have 
well examined your delign. Drydtn, 

8. Feature; lineament. 

Thus Rofalind of many parts 
By heav’nly fynod was devis’d ; 

Of many faces, eyes and hearts, 

To have the touches deareft priz’d. Shakefp. As you like it. 

A fon was copy’d from his voice fo much. 

The very fame in ev’ry little touch. Dryden. 

9. Act of the hand upon a mufical inftrument. 

Here let the founds of muiick 

Creep in our ears; foft ftilnefs and the night 
Become the touches of fweet harmony. Shakefpeare. 

10. Power of exciting the affections. 

Not alone 

The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches , 

Do ftrongly fpeak t’ us. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Nor wanted power to mitigate and fwage. 

With folemn touches, troubled thoughts. Milton, 

11. Something of paffion or afteClion. 

He which without our nature could not on earth fuffer for 

the world, doth now alfo, by means thereof, both make inter- 
rceffion to God for finners, and exercife dominion over all men, 
with a true, natural, and a fenfible touch of mercy. Hooker. 
He loves us not: 

He wants the natural touch. Shakefpeare. 

12. Particular relation; fenfible relation. 

Speech of touch towards others fhould be fparingly ufed ; 

for difeourfe ought to be as a field, without coming home to 
any man. Bacon's Ejfays. 

13. [ Touche , Fr.] A ftrokc. 

Our kings no fooner fall out, but their mints make war 
upon one another; one meets fometimes with very nice 
touches of raillery. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Another fmart touch of the author we meet with in the 
fifth page, where, without any preparation, he breaks out 
all on a fudden into a vein of poetry. Addifon. 

Though its error may be fucb. 

As Knags and Burgefs cannot hit 
It yet may feel the nicer touch 
Of Wichcrley’s or Congreve’s wit. Prior . 
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He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a houfe for fools and mad ; 

To {hew by one fatyrick touchy 

No nation wanted it fo much. Swift. 

14. Animadverfion; cenfure. 

I never bare any touch of confcience with greater regret. 

King Charles. 

Soon mov’d with touch of blame, thus Eve, 

What words have pafs’d thy lips, Adam, fevere. Milton. 

X5. Exa& performance of agreement. 

Touch kept is commended, yet credit to keepc 
Is pay and difpatch him, yer ever ye fleepe. Tuffer. 

Quoth Hudibras, thou offer’ll much, 

But art not able to keep touch. Hudibras , />. i. 

I keep touch both with my promife to Philopolis, and with 
my own ufual frugality in thefe kind of collations. More. 

He was not to expeft that fo perfidious a creature fhould 
keep touch with him. L'Ejlrange. 

16. A fmall quantity intermingled. 

Madam, I have a touch of your condition. 

That cannot brook the accent of reproof. Shakefpcare. 
This coming ftill nearer to an afpiration, a touch of it 
may perhaps be an ingredient in the rough guttural pronun¬ 
ciation of the Welfii and Irifli. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

17. A hint; flight notice given. 

The king your maftcr knows their difpofition very well ; 
a fmall touch will put him in mind of them. Bacon. 

18. A cant word for a flight eflay. 

Print my preface in fuch a form as, in the bookfellers 
phrafe, will make a fixpenny touch. Swift. 

To'uchable. adj. [from touch .J Tangible; that may be 
touched. 

To'uch-hole. n.f. [ touch and hole .] The hole through which 
the fire is conveyed to the powder in the gun. 

In a piece of ordnance, if you fpeak in the touch-hole , and 
another lay his ear to the mouth of the piece, the found is 
far better heard than in the open air. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl . 

To'uchiness. n.f. [fro m touching.] Pecvifhnefs; irafeibility. 
My friends refented it as a motion not guided with fuch 
diferetion as the touebinefs of thofc times required. K. Charles. 

To'uching. prep. [This word is originally a participle of 
touch.] With refpedt, regard, or relation to. 

Touching things which belong to difcipline, the church 
hath authority to make canons and decrees, even as we read 
in the apoftles times it did. Hooker, b. iii. 

Touching our perfon, feck we no revenge ; 

But we our kingdom’s fafety muff fo tender. 

Whole ruin you three fought, that to her laws 
Wc do deliver you. Shaicfpcare's Henry V. 

The heavens and the earth remained in the fame ftate in 
which they were created, as touching their fubftance, though 
there was afterwards added multiplicity of perfection in re- 
fpcct of beauty. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Touching the debt, he took himfelf to be acquitted thereof. 

Hayward. 

Socrates chofe rather to die than renounce or conceal his 
judgment touching the unity of the Godhead. South. 

To'uching. adj. [from touch.] Pathetick; affefling; moving. 

To uchingly, adv. [from touch.] With feeling emotion; in 
a pathetick manner. 

This laft fable (hows how touchingly the poet argues in 
love affairs. Garth. 

Touchmenot. n.f. An herb. jlinf. 

To'uchstone. n.f. [touch and ft one ; pierre de touche, Fr.] 

1. Stone by which metals are examined. 

Chilon would fajy, that gold was tried with the touchflone, 


and men with gold 


Bacon's Apophth. 


If he intends to deal clearly, why does he make the touch- 
Jlone faulty, and the ftandard uncertain. Collier. 

2. Any teft or criterion. 

Is not this their rule of fuch fufficicncy, that we fhould ufe 
it as a touchflone to try the orders of the church l Hooker. 

The work, the touchflone of the nature, is ; 

And by their operations things are known. Davies. 

Money ferves for the touchflone of common honefty. L'Ejl. 

Time is the fureftjudge of truth: I am not vain enough 
to think I have left no faults in this, which that touchflone 
will not difeover. Drydcn's Spanifj Ftyar. 

To'uchwood. n.f. [touch and wood.] Rotten wood ufed to 
catch the fire {truck from the flint. 

A race of refolute flout trees they are, fo abounding with 
metal and heat, that they quickly take fire, and become 
touchwood. HowcFs Vocal Forefi. 

To make white powder, the powder of rotten willows is 
beft ; fpunk, or toudnvood prepared might make it ruflet. Br. 

To'uchy. adj. [from touch.] Peevifh; irritable; irafcible; 
apt to take fire. A low word. 

You are upon a touchy point, and therefore treat fo nice a 
fubjeCt with proportionable caution. Collier on Pride. 

You are fo touchy , and take things fo hotly, I am fure there 
muff be fomc miffake in this. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of J. Bull. 


J, yaen. 


art. 


TOW- -i. 

TOUGH, adj. [roh, Saxon.] 

1. Yielding without frafture ; not brittle. 

Of bodies fome are fragile, and fome are touch 
fragile. » £>"» an o not 

2. Stiff; not eafily flexible. ims Nat. Hif, 

The bow he drew, 

And almoft join’d the horns of the tough c U2 h n 
Fate with nature’s law would ftrive, 6 ’ 

To Ihew plain-dealing once an age may thrive • 

And when fo tough a frame {he could not bend ’ 
Exceeded her commiflion to befriend. ’ n 

3. Not eafily injured or broken. 

O fides you arc too tough f 
Will you yet hold ? Sh t r 

A body made of brafs the crone demands 
For her lov’d nurfling, ftrung with nerves of wire 
Tough to the laft, and with no toil to tire. ’n ■ 

4. Vifcous; clammy; ropy. t ydai. 

1 o 1 o'ughen. v. n. [from tough.] To grow tough 

Hops oft the kiln lay three weeks to cool, , nI 
toughen, elfc they will break to powder. Mortimer's 1 M 
To ughness. n.J. [from tough.] Jbm 

1. Not brittlcnefs; flexibility." 

To make an induration with toughnefs , and Jefs fragility 
decotf bodies in water for three days; but they muff be fuch 
into which the water will not enter. Bacon’s Nat. Hid 
A well-temper’d (word is bent at will. 

But keeps the native toughnefs of the ftcel. Dryden 

2. Vifcofity; tenacity; clamminefs; glutinoufnefs. 7 ' 

In the firft ftage the vifcofity or toughnefs of the fluids fliouM 
be taken off by diluents. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

3. rirmnefs againft injury. 

I confefs me knit to thy dtferving with cables of perdur- 
able toughnefs. “ Shakcfp. Othello 

TOUPE'T. n.f. [Fr.] A curl; an artificial lock ofLir. 

Remember fecond-hand toupees and repaired ruffles Swift 
TOUR. n.f. [tour, French.] 

1. Ramble; roving journey. 

I made the tour of all the king’s palaces. AMfirt. 

Were it permitted, he’d make the tour of the whole fyflem 
of the fun. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

2. Turn ; revolution. In botli thefe fenfes it is rather French 
than Englifh. 

Firft Ptolemy his feheme coeleftial wrought. 

And of machines a wild provifion brought; 

Orbs centrick and eccentrick he prepares. 

Cycles and epicycles, folid fpheres 

In order plac’d, and with bright globes inlaid, 

To folvc the tours by heavenly bodies made. B'admorc, 

3. In Milton it is probably tow’r; foar; elevation. 

The bird of Jove (loop’d from his air)' tour, 

Two birds of gayefl plume before him drove. Milton, 

To'urnament. 1 r r. . , t . 1 

T 'nnvi v f n. j. [ teurnamentum , low Lat.J 

1. Tilt; juft; military fport; mock encounter. 

They might under the pretence 
Of tilts and tournaments. 

Provide them horfc and armour for defence. Daniel. 
For jufts, tourneys, and barriers, the glories of them are 
the chariots, wherein challengers make their entry. Bacon. 

Whence came all thofe jufts, tiltings, and tournaments, fo 
much in ufe in thefe parts. Temple's Mijccl. 

He liv’d with all the pomp he cou’d devife, 

At tilts and tournaments obtain’d the prize, 

But found no favour in his lady’s eyes. Dryden. 

The fpoufals of Hippolita the queen, 

What tilts and tourneys at the feaft were feen. Dryden, 

2. Milton ufes it (imply for encounter; (hock of battle. 

With cruel tournament the l’quadrons join ! 

Where cattle paftur’d late, now (batter’d lies 
With carcafles, and arms, th’ infanguin’d field. Milton. 

To Tourney, v. n. [from the noun.] To tilt in the lifts. 
An elfin born of noble ftate, 

Well could he tourney, and in lifts debate. F.Qu. h- "* 
TOURNIQUET, n.f. [French.] A bandage ufed in amputa¬ 
tions, ftraitened or relaxed by the turn of a handle. 

If the orifice docs not readily appear, loofen the toumrp’U 
and the effufion of blood will direfl you to it. c • ar P' 

To Touse. v. a. [probably of the fame original with taw, 
teize, tofe.] To pull; to tear; to haul; to drag: whence 
toufer or towzer, the name of a maftiff. 

As a bear whom angry curs have tottedd. 

Having off fliak’d them and cfcap’d their hands, 

Becomes more fell, and all that him withftands 
Treads down and overthrows. V J ' 

Take him hence; to th’ rack with him: we ^•' 
Joint by joint, but wc will know his purpofe. She c JP e 
To towze fuch things as flutter Swift- 

To honeft Bounce is bread and butter. /1 

Tow. n. f. [top, Saxon.] Flax or hemp* beaten and com 
into a filamentous fubftance. 
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TOW 


fow twilled round the handle of an inflrument makes^t 

r' To\v° ^ !? d |>con, teohan, Saxon, to lead; toghen, old 
^ Dutch 1 To draw by a rope, particularly through the water. 
J Thou kncw’ft too well 
Mv heart was to thy rudder ty’d by th’ firing, 

A d thou fhould’ft tow me after. Shaft. Ant. and Cleopatr a 
The Teamen towed, and I flioved, till we arm ed. Swift. 


ToWa'rd. \p re p, fxopapb 
>s. ) 


Saxon. ] 

ToWa'rds. V J 
*’ ^ f acc toward the wildcrncfs. ddum. xxiv. 1. 

The currents drive, 

their furious tide. Milton. 


as 


Shahefp. 

compli- 


Tow'rds the retreating fea. . 

Near to: as, the danger now comes towards him. 

With refpebt to; touching ; regaiditig. 

Wc brought them to as great peace between themfelves, 
love towards us for having made the peace. Sidney, b. 11. 
Repent you not. 

As that the fin hath brought you to this fliame. 

Which forrow’s always tow'rds ourfelves, not heav n ? 

Shakcfp. Meaftre j'or Meafure. 

His heart relented towards her. Milton. 

Bv our law, no good is to be left undone towards all, not 
the good of the tongue, the hand, the heart. South's Sermons. 

a With tendency to. . , , 

4 ‘ This was the firft alarm England received towards any 

trouble, after it had enjoyed for lb many years the moll un¬ 
interrupted profperity. Clarendon, b. 11. 

c. Nearly; little lefs than. 

I am towards nine years older fince I left you. Swift. 
Towa'rd. I adv. [It is doubtful whether in this ufe the word 
Towards. J be adverb or adjective.] Near; at hand; in a 
ftate of preparation. 

What might be toward that this fweaty hade 
Doth make the night joint labourer with the day. 

Towa'rd. adj. Ready to do or learn ; not froward. 
To'wardliness. n.f [from towdrdly.] Docility; 
ance; readinefs to do or to learn. 

The beauty and towardlinefs of thefe children moved her 
brethren to envy. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

To'wardly. adj. [from toward.] Ready to do or learn ; do¬ 
cile ; compliant with duty. 

Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen were ufually 
fent as affiftants or attendants. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
To'wardness. n.f [from toward.] Docility. 

Parents will not throw away the towardnefs of a child, 
and the expence of education upon a profeflion, the labour of 
which is cncrcafcd, and the rewards arc vanilhed. South. 
To'wel. n.f. [ touaille, French; touaglio, Italian.] A cloath 
on which the hands are wiped. 

His arm nuift he kept up with a napkin or towel. Wifcman. 

Th’ attendants water for their hands fupply. 

And having waffl’d, with Aiken towels dry. Drydcn's JEn. 
To'wer. n.f [top, Saxon; tour, Fr. tone , Italian; turris , 
Latin.] 

1. A high building; a building raifed above the main edifice. 

Let us build us a city and a tower, whofe top may reach 
unto heaven. Gen. xi. 4. 

2. A fortrefs ; a citadel. 

3. A high head-drefs. 

Lay trains of amorous intrigues 
In towers, and curls, and perriwigs, 

4. High flight; elevation. 

To To'wer. v. n. To foar; to fly or rife high. 

On th’ other fide an high rock tow'red ftill. 

No marvel 

My lord protector’s hawks do tower fo well. 

Circular bale of riling folds that tower'd 
Fold above fold a furging maze. 

Tow'ring his height, and ample was his breaft. 

The crooked plough, the (hare, the tow'ring height 
Of waggons, and the cart’s unweildy weight; 

Thefe all mull be prepar’d. Drydcn's Georg. 

All thofe fublime thoughts which tower above the clouds, 
and reach as high as heaven itfelf, take their rife, not one jot 
beyond thofe ideas which fenfe or reflection have offered for 
the contemplation of the mind. Locke. 

To'wer-mustard. n.f. [turritis, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of the tower-mujlard confifts of four leaves, 
expanding in form of a crofs, out of whofe empalement rifes 
the points], which afterward becomes a long, fmooth pod, 
growing for the molt part upright, and opening into two 
parts, in each of which are many fmooth feeds. Miller. 
To'v. ered. adj. [from tower.] Adorned or defended by towers. 
Might lhe the wile Latona be, 

, Or the tow'red Cybt le. Milton's Arcades. 

1 0 wery. adj. [from lower.] Adorned or guarded with towers. 
Here naked rocks, and empty waftes were feen, 

T here tow'ry cities and the fordls green. Pope. 

Rife, crown’d with lights, imperial Salem rife 1 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes ! Pope's Meffwh. 


TOY 

With his tow'ry grandeur fwell their ftate. Thomfon. 

Town. n.f. [run, Saxon; tuyn, Dutch; from z man, Saxon, 

flout.] 

1. Any walled collection of houfes. 

She let them down by a cord ; for her houle was upon the 

town wall.. J°J’ ”• * 5 - 

2. Any collection of boufes larger than a village. 

Speak the fpeech trippingly on the tongue: but if you 
mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as lieve the town 
crier had fpoke the lines. Soakefp. Hamlet. 

Into whatfoever city pr town ye enter, enquire who in it is 
worthy, and there abide l Mat. x. 11. 

Before him towns and rural works between. Milton. 

My friend this infiilt fees, 

And flics from towns to woods. Broome. 

3. In England, any number of houfes to which belongs a re¬ 
gular market, and which is not a city or fee of a bilhop. 

4. The court end of London. 

A virgin whom her mother’s care 

Drags from the town to wholel'ome country air. Pope. 

5. The people who live in the capital. 

He all at once let down. 

Stuns with his giddy Jarum half the town. Pop/. 

6. It is ufed by the inhabitants of every town or city: as vie 
fay, a new family is come to town. 

There is fome new drcl’s or new diverfion juft come to 
town. Law. 

To'wnclepk. n.f. [town and clerk.] An officer who manages 
the publick bufinefs of a place. 

The townclerk appeafed the people. Adis xix. 35. 

Townho'use. n.f. [town and houfe.] The hall where publick 
bulinefs is tranfaCled. 

A towuhoujc built at one end will front the church that 
ftands at the oilier. Addifon on Italy. 

T c/wnshjp. n.J'. [town and flap.] The corporation of a town; 
the diftriCf belonging to a town. 

I am but a poor petitioner of our whole toxvnjhip. Shahefp. 

They had built houfes, planted gardens, erected townjhips , 
and made provifion for their pofterity. Raleigh. 

To'wnsman. n.f. [town and man. ] 

1. An inhabitant of a place. 

Here come the townfmen on proceffion. 

Before your highnefs to prefent the roan. 

In the time of king Henry the fixth, in 
the carls of Ormond and Delinond, almoft 
of Kilkenny were (lain. Davies on Ireland. 

They marched to Newcaftle, which being defended only 
by the townfmen , was given up to them. Clarendon, b. viii. 

I left him at the gate firm to your intereft, 

T’ admit the townfmen at their lirll appearance. Dryden. 

2. One of the lame town. 


Sbakcf'care. 
a fight between 
all the townsmen 


Hudibras, p. iii. 

Spenfr. 

Shakcfp. 

Milton. 
Dryden. 


To'wntalk. n.f [town and talk.] Common prattle of a 
place. 

If you tell the fecret, in twelve hours it fliall be towntalk. 

L'Ejlrange. 

To'xical. adj. [ toxicum , Lat.] Poifonous; containing poifon. 
Toy. n.f [toyen, tooghen , to drefs with many ornaments, 
Dutch.] 

1. A petty commodity ; a trifle; a thing of no value. 

Might I make acceptable unto her that toy which I had 
found, following an acquaintance of mine at the plough. Sidn. 

They exchange for knives, glalles and fuch toys, orcat 
abundance of gold and pearl. Abbot. 

Becaufe of old 

Thou thyfelf doatd’ll: on womankind, admiring 
Their {hape, their colour, and attractive grace : 

None are, thou think’ft, but taken with luch toys. Milton. 

O virtue ! virtue ! what art thou become. 

That men fhoulii leave thee for that toy a woman. Drvden 

2. A plaything; a bauble. 

1 o dally thus with death is no fit toy, 

Go find fome other play-fellows, mine own fivcet boy. 

... Fairy Queen, b. i. 

What a profufion of wealth laid out in coaches, trappin 2 s 
tables, cabinets, and the like precious toys. Addifon 

^ In Delia’s hand this toy is fatal found. 

Nor could that fabled dart more furely wound. Pope 

3. Matter of no importance. ‘ 

’ Fis a cockle or a walnut {hell, 

A knack, a toy , a trick, a baby’s cap. Shakefpeart. 

4. Follv; trifling practice; filly opinion. J 

I lie things which fo long experience of all ajres hath con¬ 
firmed and made profitable, let us not prefume^to condemn 
as tollies and toys, becaule wc lometime know not the caule 
and realon of them. u l , • 

5. Play; fport; amorous dalliance. 00 'cr, . iv. 

Ye Ions 0! Venus, play your fports at will; 

For greedy plealure, carelels of your toys 

r, Sn^iTh re Up ?r he u paradiic of j°> s - ’spenfer's Ebithal. 
r !„ and %k° re llot glance or toy 

Adi/ton. 

6. Odd 


Ol amorous intent. 
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Shakcfp. Hamlet. 
to dally amour- 


6- Odd ftory ; filly tale. 

I never may believe 

Thcfe antick fables, nor thcfc fairy toys. Sbakejpeare. 
7. Frolick; humour; odd fancy. 

Shall that which hath always received this conftruftion, be 
now difguil'ed with a toy of novelty. Hooker, b. v. 

The very place puts toys of defperation, 

Without more motive, into every brain. 

That looks fo many fathoms to the fea, 

And hears it roar beneath. 

To 1 oy. v. n. [from the noun.] To trifle 
oufly; to play. 

'To'yish. adj. [from toy.} Trifling; wanton. 

1 o'yishnBss. n.f. [from toyijh.} Nugacity; wantonnefs. 

Your fociety will difcredit that toyijhnefs of wanton fancy, 
that plays tricks with words, and frolicks with the caprices 
of frothy imagination. Glanvitle's Scepf. 

F o'yshop. n.J. [toy and Jhop.} A (hop where playthings and 
little nice manufactures are fold. 

Fans, filks, ribbands, laces, and gewgaws, lav fo thick 
together, that the heart was nothing elfe but a toy/hop. Add. 
With varying vanities from every part. 

They fhift the moving toyjhop of their heart. Pope. 

To 7 oze. v. a. [See Towse and Tease.] To pull by vio¬ 
lence or impetuofity. 

Think’ft thou, for that I infmuate, or tozc from thee thy 
bufinefs, I am therefore no courtier. Sbakefpcare. 

Trace, n.f. [trace, Fr. traccia , Italian.] 

J. Mark left by any thing palling ; footdeps. 

Thefe as a line their long dimenfion drew. 

Streaking the ground with finuous trace. Milton. 

2 . Remain ; appearance of what has been. 

The people of thefe countries are reported to have lived 
like the beads among them, without any traces of orders, 
laws, or religion. Temple. 

There arc not the lead traces of it to be met, the greated 
part of the ornaments being taken from Trajan’s arch, and 
let up to the conqueror. AddiJ'on on Italy. 

The fiiady empire fhall retain no trace 
Of war, or blood, but in the Sylvan chace. Pope. 

3. [From tirajfer, French; tirajjes, traces.] Harnefs for beads 
of draught. 

Her waggon fpokes made of long fpinner’s legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of gralhoppers; 

The traces, of the fmallcd fpider’s web. Shakefpeare. 
The labour’d ox 

In his loofe traces from the furrow came. Milton. 

While lab’ring oxen, fpent with toil and heat, 

In their loofe traces from the field retreat. Pope. 

Twelve young mules. 

New to the plough, unpraclis’d in the trace. Pope's Odyf. 
To Trace. •&. a. [tracer, Fr. traccia’e, Italian.] 

1. To follow by the footdeps, or remaining marks. 

I feel thy power to trace the ways 
Of highed agents. Milton. 

You may trace the deluge quite round the globe in profane 
hiftory; and every one of thefe people have a talc to tell 
concerning the redauration. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

They do but trace over the paths beaten by the ancients, 
or comment, critick, or flouriih upon them. Temple. 

To this hade of the mind a not due tracing of the argu¬ 
ments to their true foundation is owing. Locke. 

2 . To follow with exaftnefs. 

That fervile path thou nobly dod decline. 

Of tracing word by word, and line by line. Denham. 

3. To mark out. 

He allows the foul power to trace images on tire brain, and 
perceive them. Locke. 

His pen can trace out a true quotation. Swift. 

4. To walk over. 

Men as they trace, 

Both feet and face one way arc wont to lead. Fa . Qti . 
We do trace this alley up and down. Shakefpeare. 

Tra'cer. n.f. [from trace.] One that traces. 

Ambafiadors fliould not be held die tracers of a plot of 
fuch malice. Howcl. 

Track, n.f. {trac, old French; traccia, Italian.] 

1. Mark left upon the way by the foot or otherwife. 

Following the track of Satan. Milton. 

Hung by the neck and hair, and dragg’d around, 1 

The hodile fpear yet (ticking in his wound, > 

With tracks of blood inferib’d the dudy ground. Dryden. } 
Confidcr the exterior frame of the globe, if we may find 
any tracks or footdeps of wildom in its conditution. Bentley. 

2 . A road ; a beaten path. 

With track oblique fidelong he works his way. Milton. 
Behold Torquatus the fame track perfue. 

And next, the two devoted Decii view. Dryden's /En. 

To Track, v. a. [from the noun.] To follow by the foot¬ 
deps or marks left in the way. 

As Ihepherd’s cur that in dark evening’s lhadc 

Hath tracked forth fome favage bead’s treadc. Fa . Qtteat * 


T R A M 

He was not only a profelTed imitator of Horace k » 

irssl tsr M *• wh " s • 

* &**»-*■) 

Lod in tracklefs fields of fhining dav, 

Unable to difeern the way. 

Which Naflau’s virtue only cou’d explore 
TRACT, n.f tradtus , Lat.' P 


1. Any kind of extended fubdance. 

2. A region ; a quantity of land. 

Only there are fome tracts which, by high mountains, are 
barred from air and frefh wind. RuiU 

Heav’n hides nothing from thy view, 

Nor the deep trait of hell. jy,. 

Monte Circeio, by Homer called infula JE ca, is a vcw 
high mountain joined to the main land by a narrow tract 0 t 
earth. j j j.. 

3. Continuity ; any thing pro traded, or drawn out to length 

The myrtle flouriflieth dill; and wonderful it is that for 
fo long a trad of time fhe Ihould dill continue freih. Hswt! 

Your bodies may at lad turn all to fpirit, 

Improv’d by trad of time, and wing’d afeend 
Ethereal as we. Milan 

As in trad of fpecch a dubious word is eafdy known by 
the coherence with the red, and a dubious letter by the whole 
word; fo may a deaf perfon, having competent knowledge 
of language, by an acute fagacity by fome more evident 
word difeerned by his eye, know the fcnle. Holder. 

4. Courfe; manner of procefs ; unlcfs it means, in this place, 
rather, difeourfe; explanation. 

The trad of every thing 
Would, by a good difeourfer, lofc fome life 
Which action’s felf was tongue to. Shakejp. Henry VIII, 

5. It feems to be ufed by Shakefpeare for track. 

The weary fun hatli made a golden fet, 

And, by the bright halt of his fiery car, 

Gives fignal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shakefpeare. 

6. [Tradatus, Lat.] A treatile; a fmall hook. 

The church clergy at that time writ the bed colleftion of 
trads againd popery that ever appeared. Swift. 

T ra'ctable. adj. [tratlabilis , Lat. traitable , Fr.] 

1. Manageable; docile; compliant; obfequious; practicable; 
governable. 

For moderation of thofe afreftions growing from the vert 
natural bitternefs and gall of adverfity, the Icripture much 
allcdgeth contrary fruit, which affliction likewifc hatli, when- 
loever it falleth on them that are tradable, the grace of God’s 
holy fpirit concurring therewith. Hooker , b. v. 

Noble Ajax, you are as drong, as valiant, 33 wife, no 
lefs noble, much more gentle, and altogether more tractable. 

Shakcfp. Troilas and Crrjftda. 

Tradable obedience is a flave 
To each incenfed will. Shakcfp. Henry VII. 

If thou dod find him tradable to us, 

Encourage him, and tell him all our reafons; 

It he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling. 

Be thou fo too. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

As thofe who are bent to do wickedly will never want 
tempters to urge them on in an evil courfe; fo thofe who 
yield themfelves tradable to good motions, will find the fpirit 
of God more ready to encourage them. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

If a drift hand be kept over children from the beginning, 
they will in that age be tradable, and quietly fubmit to it. 

Locke on Education. 

2. Palpable; fuch as may be handled. 

The other mealures are of continued quantity vifible, and 
for the mod part tradable ; whereas time is always tranfient, 
neither to be feen nor felt. Holder on Time. 

Tra'ctableness. n.f [from tradable.'] The date of being 
traftablc ; compliance ; obfequioufnefs. 

It will be objected, that whatfoever I fanfy of childrens 
tradablenefs, yet many will never apply. Locke. 

Tra'ctate. n.f. [tradatus, Latin.] A treatife ; a trad; a 
fmall book. 

Though philofophical tradates make enumeration of au¬ 
thors, yet are their reafons ufually introduced. Brown. 
We need no other evidence than Glanvilie’s tractate. Ha c. 

Tra'ction. n.f. [from tradus, Lat.] The aft ol drawing; 
the date of being drawn. „ ( . 

The malleus being fixed to an extenfible membrane, 0 * 
lows the tradion of the mufde, and is drawn inwards to 
bring the terms of that line nearer in proportion as it IS 
curved, and fo gives a tenfion to the tympanum. Ho • 

Tra'ctile. n f. [tradus, Lat.] Capable to be drawn out 0 

extended in length; duftile. . . 

The confidences of bodies are very divers ; fragile, toug> 
flexible, inflexible; tractile, or to be drawn forth 
intraftilc. Bacon's Nat. Hift. N«. » 39 - 

TractiTity. adj . [from tradile .} The quality ot being 

tiic * Silver, 


nor. 
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nferiour to 
a wire, that a 
Derham. 


I. 


Sfiver, whole duftiliry and tradilily are miich i« 

„ i of rrold, was drawn out to fo flender a wi 
Se grain amounted to twenty-feven feet. 

of r* * 

° r WhoSr commands the fea, commands the Wr; who¬ 
mever commands the trade of the world, commands the 
5,cs of the world, and confcquently the world itfelf. Ra . 
Trade incrcafes in one place and decays in another. Temple. 

„ Occupation ; particular employment whether manual or 
mercantile, didinguilhed from the liberal arts or learned pro- 

!L Appoint to ever)' one that is not able to live of his 
freehold a certain trade of life ; the which fade he fhall be 
b 0 uud to follow. Spenfer on Ireland. 

How dizzy f half way down 

Hangs one that gathers famphire, dreadful trade. Shakefp. 

I’ll mountebank their loves, and come home bclov’d 
Of all the trades in Rome. Shakcfp. Coriolanus. 

Fear and pietj^, 

Inflruftion, manners, myderics, and trades, 

Decline to your confounding contraries. Shakefpeare. 

The rude Equieohe 

Hunting their fport, and plund’ring was their trade. Dryd. 

Fight 1 under him; there's plunder to be had ; 

A captain is a very gainful trade. Diyden's Juv. 

The whole divifion that to Mars pertains. 

All trades of death, that deal in deel for gains. Dryden. 
The emperor Pertinax applied bimfelf in his youth to a 
gainful trade ; his father, judging him fit for a better etn- 
plovment, had a mind to turn his education another way; 
the fon was obftinate in purluing fo profitable a trade, a fort 
of merchandife cf. wood. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. Inilruments of any occupation. 

The Ihepherd bears 

His houfe*nd houfhold gods, his trade of war. 

His bow and quiver, and his trufty cur. Dry den's Virgil. 

4. Any employment not manual; habitual exercife. 

Call fome of young years to train them up in that trade ; 
and fo fit them for weighty affairs. Bacon. 

To Trade, v. n. [from the noun.] 
j. To traffick; to deal; to hold commerce. 

He commanded thefe fervants to be called, to know how 
much every man had gained by trading. Luke xix. 15. 

Delos, a facred place, grew a free port, where nations 
warring with one another reforted with their goods, and 
traded. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Maximinus treaded with the Goths in the product of his 
effate in Thracia. Arbuthnot. 

2 . To aft merely for money. 

Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 

In riddles and affairs of death ? Shakefp Macbeth. 

3. Having a trading wind. 

They on the trading flood ply tow’rd the pole. Milton. 
To Trade, v. a. To fell or exchange in commerce. 

They were thy merchants : they traded the perfons of 
men and veflels of brafs in thy market. Ezci. xxvii. 13. 
Trade-wind. n.f. [trade and wind.} The monfoon; the 
periodical wind between the tropicks. 

Thus to the eaftern wealth through (forms wc go. 

But now, the Cape once doubled, fear no more; 

A conftant trade-wind will fecurely blow. 

And gently lay us on the fpicey (hore. Dryden. 

His were the projefts of pernetuum mobiles, and of in- 
crcafing the trade-wind by vaft plantations of reeds. Arbuth. 

Comfortable is the trade-wind to the equatorial parts, with¬ 
out which life would be both (hort and grievous. Cheyne. 
Tra'ded. adj. [from trade.} Vcrfed; praftifed. 

Trull not thofe cunning waters of his eyes; 

For villainy is not without fuch a rheum : 

And he long traded in it makes it feem 
Like rivers of remorfe and innocence. Shakefpeare. 

Eyes and ears, 

Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous fliores 
Of will and judgment. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

I RA'der. k. f. [from trade.} 

!• One engaged in merchandife or commerce. 

Pilgrims are going to Canterbury with rich offerings, and 
Baders riding to London with fat purfes. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Now the viftory’s won, 
e return to r.yr jafles like fortunate traders, 

Friumphant with ipoils. Dryden. 

• Many traders will neceflitate merchants to trade for lefs 
prom, and coull-qucntly be more frugal. Child on Trade. 
n 1 * day [ rad . crs lum U P t,lc accounts of the week. Swift. 
■^-hie long j„ t j )C methods 0 f ni0 ney getting ; a practi- 

T tracks SF ° LK ' ^ lrC ‘ dl 3ndPco P lc employed in 

By his advice victuallers and tradesfolk would foon get all 
Ulc mone y of the kingdom into their hands. Swift. 
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Tradesman, n.f [trade and man.} A (ho ; ',kecj-cr. A mer¬ 
chant is called a trader, but not a tradefman ; and it feems 
dillinguifhcd in Shakefpeare from a man that labours with hii 

I live by the awl, I meddle with no traiefmeu s matters. 

1 Shakefpeare , 

They rather had beheld 
Diflentious numbers peft’ring lfreets ; than fee 
Our tradefmen linging in their fhops, and going 
About their functions. Shakejp. Cor.-Utnus. 

Order a trade thither and thence fo as fome few merchants 
and tradefmen, under colour of furnilhing the colony with ne- 
ceflaries, may not grind them. Bacon. 

Tradcfmm might coujeflure what doings they were like to 
have in their refpeftive dealings. Graunt. 

M. Jordain would not be thought a tradefman, but order¬ 
ed fome lilk to be meafured out to his partner's friends : now 
I give up my (hop. Prior. 

From a plain tradefman with a (hop, he is now grown a 
very rich country gentleman. Arbuth. Hijl '. of J. Full. 

t)omcfticks in a gentleman’s family have more opportunities 
of improving their minds, than the ordinary tt adejmen. Swift. 

Boaftfiff and rough, your firft fon is a (quire; 

The next a tradefman, meek and much a liar. Pope s Ep. 

Tra'deful. adj. [trade and full.} Commercial; bufy in traf¬ 
fick. 

Yc tradeful merchants that with weary toil 
Do fcck mod precious things to make your gain. 

And both the Indies of their treafure l'poil. 

What needeth you to feck fo far in vain. Spenfer. 

Tradi'tion. n.f. [tradition, Fr. traditio , Lat.] 

1. The aft or praftife of delivering accounts from mouth to 
mouth without written memorials; communication from age 
to age. 

To learn it we have tradition ; namely, that fo we be¬ 
lieve, becaufe both we from our predecell'ors, and they from 
theirs, have fo received. Hooker, b. iij. 

2 . Any tiling delivered orally from age to age. 

.They the truth 
With fuperftitions and traditions taint. 

Left only in thofe written records pure. Milton. 

Our old folemnities 

From no blind zeal, or fond tradition rife ; 

But Cav’d from death, our Argives yearly pay 

Thefe grateful honours to the God of day. Pope’s Statius. 

Tradi'tional. adj. [from tradition.} 

1. Delivered by tradition ; defeending by oral communication; 
transmitted by the foregoing to the following age. 

Whence may we have the infallible traditional fenfe of 
Icripture, if not from the heads of their church ? Tillotfon. 

If there be any difference in natural parts, it (hould feem 
the advantage lies on the fide of children born from wealthy 
parents, the lame traditional lloth and luxury which render 
their body weak, perhaps refining their fpirits. Swift. 

Obfervant of traditions, or idle rites. Not ufed, nor proper. 
God forbid 
We fliouIJ infringe the holy privilege 
Of fandtuary ! 

-You are too fenfelefs obftinate, my lord ; 

T00 ceremonious and traditional. Shakejp. Rich. If. 

Tradi’tionally. ado. [from traditional.} 

1. By tranfmiflion from age to age. 

There is another channel wherein this doftrine is tradi¬ 
tionally derived from Saint John, namely, from the clergy of 
Afia. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. From tradition without evidence of written memorials. 

It crolleth the proverb, and Rome might well be built in 
a day, if that were true which is traditionally related by 
Strabo, that the great cities Anchialc and Tarfus were built 
by Sardanapalus both in one day. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

Tr adi'tionary. adj. [from tradition.} Delivered by tradi¬ 
tion. 

Suppofe the fame traditionary drain 
Of rigid manners in the houfc remain, 

Inveterate truth, an old plain Sabine’s heart. Dryden. 
Oral tradition is more uncertain, efpecially if we may take 
that to be the traditionary fenfe of texts of feripture. Tillotfon. 

l’he fame of our Saviour, which in fo few years had gone 
through the whole earth, was confirmed and perpetuated by 
fuch records as would preferve the traditionary account of him 
to after-ages. AddiJ'on on the Qhi ijlian Religion. 

1 ra'ditive. adj. [traditive, Fr. from trade, Latin.] Tranf- 
mitted or trnnlmiffible from age to age. 

Suppofe we on things traditive divide. 

And both appeal to feripture to decide. Dryd. H: and Pant. 

RADu'ce. v. a. [traduce, Lat. traduire , Fr.] 

1. r o cenfure; to condemn; to reprefent as blamcable • to 
calumniate; to decry. 

The belt ftratagem that Satan hath* who knoweth his 
kingdom to be no one way more (haken than by the publick. 
devout prayers of God’s church, is by traducing the form and 
manner ol them, to bring them into contempt, and fo (lack 

tlit- force of all mens devotion towards them. Hooka-, b. v. 
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Davies. 
were propa- 
Hule. 
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. Thofe particular ceremonies which they pretend to he fo 
fcandalous, wc fhall more thoroughly fift, when other things 
alfo traduced in the publick duties of the church arc, toge¬ 
ther with thefe, to be touched. Hosier, b. iv. 

^ hilfl: calumny has fuch potent abetters, we are not to 
wonder at its growth : as long as men are malicious and de¬ 
signing they will be traducing. Gov. of the Tongue. 

From that preface he took his hint; though he had the 
bafenefs not to acknowledge his benefactor, but indead of it 
to traduce me in libel. ~ Dryclcn's Fab. 

2. To propagate; to encreafe by deriving one from another. 
None are fo grofs as to contend for this, 

I hat fouls from bodies may traduced be ; 

Between whofe natures no proportion is, 

When root and branch in nature Rill agree. 

From thefe only the race of perfect anTmals 
gated and traduced over the earth. 

Some believe the Ibul is made by God, fome bv angels, 
and fome by the generant: whether it be immediately creat¬ 
ed or traduced hath been the great ball of contention to the 
latter ages. GlamnWs Scepf. 

Tradu'cement. 71 . f [from traduce.] Cenfure; obloquy. 
Rome mud know 

The value of her own : ’twere a concealment 
W orfe than a theft, no lefs than a traduce merit. 

To hide your doings. Shakejpcare’s Gariolanus. 

Tradu'cer. n.f. [from traduce.] A falfe ccnfurcr; a calum¬ 
niator. 

TrA du'cibi.E. adj. [from traduce. ] Such as may be derived. 
Though oral tradition might be a competent difeoverer of 
the original of a kingdom, yet fuch a tradition were incom¬ 
petent without written monuments to derive to us the origi¬ 
nal laws, becaufe they are of a complex nature, and there¬ 
fore not orally traduciblc to fo great a diftance of ages. Hale. 
TRADu'ctiok. n.f. [from traduce. ] 

1. Derivation from one of the fame kind; propagation. 

The patrons of traduBion accufc their adverfaries of af¬ 
fronting the attributes of God; and the aflerters of creation 
impeach them of violence to the nature of things. G/anville. 
If by traduction came thy mind, 

Our wonder is the lefs to find 
A foul fo charming from a dock fo good ; 

Thy father was transfus’d into thy blood. Dryden. 

2. Tradition ; tranfmiflion from one to another. 

Touching traditional communication and traduBion of 
truths connatural and engraven, I do not doubt but many of 
them have had the help of that derivation. Hale. 

3. Conveyance. 

Since America is divided on every fide by confiderable feas, 
and no paflage known by land, the traduBion oi brutes could 
only be by fhipping: though this was a method ufed for the 
traduBion of ulefu! cattle from hence thither, yet it is not 
credible that bears and lions fhould have fo much care ufed 
for their tranfportation. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

4. Traniition. 

The reports and fugues have an agreement with the figures 
in rhctorick of repetition and traduBion. Bacon. 

Tra'ffick. n.f. [ trafique, Fr. trajfco, Italian.] 

1. Commerce; merchandifing ; large trade; exchange of com¬ 
modities. 

Trajffick' s thy god. Shaiefp. Timon of Athens. 

My father 

A merchant of great trajfck through the world. Shakefp. 
As the firft of thefe was. for his great wildom, Riled the 
Englifh Solomon, he followed the example of that wife king 
in nothing more than by advancing the trajfcb of his people. 

Addifon's Freeholder, N“. 41. 

2. Commodities; fubject of traffick. 

You’ll fee a draggled damfel 

From Billingfgate her fifliy trajfcb hear. Gay. 

To Tra'ffick. v.n. [ trafqucr, Fr. Oajficare, Italian.] 

1. To practife commerce; to merchandife; to exchange com¬ 
modities. 

They firR plant for corn and cattle, and after enlarge them- 
felves for things to trajfcb withal. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

2. To trade meanly or mercenarily. 

Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 
To trade and trajfck with Macbeth, 

In riddles and affairs of death ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

How haft thou dar’d to think fo vilely of me. 

That I would condefcend to thy mean arts. 

And trajfck with thee for a prince’s ruin ? Rowe. 

Tra'ffickf;r. n.f. [ teafiqueu Fr. from trajfck.] Trader; 
merchant. 

Your Argofies with portly fail. 

Like ligniors and rich burghers on the flood, 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers 

That curtly to them. Shakeft>. Atercbant of Venice. 

In it are fo many Jews very rich, and fo great traffickers, 
that they have moft of the Engliih trade in their hands. Add. 
Tra'gacanth. n.f. [t>agacantha, Lat.] A fort of gum to 
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the incifion 

»•/• [front tragedy-. 

i. A writer of tragedy. , 5 

Many of the poets themielves had mur h „ ., 
ceptions of the Deity, than to imagine him t! " Con " 
Riing corporeal; as in thefe ver r “«“ a* 

. An a£tor of tragedy. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 

.»— .. 1 . . 7 pry on ev’ry fide, 

1 rouble and ftart at wagging of a Rraw 
Intending deep fufpicion. w ?/. , r 

I o well-lung’d tragedian's rage ° ' 

They rccommcnJ their labours of the f[ 30P 
TRAGEDY, n.f [tragedie , Fr. trageedia , Lat] 

1. A drair.atick reprefentation of a ferious adion 

Thoufands more, that yet fufpedt no peril 
vv ill now conclude their plotted traredv ’ , 

All our tragedies are of kings and princes; but 2 '** 
fee a poor man have a part unlefs it be as a chore " " ^ 
up the fcencs, to dance, or to be derided. Taylor’s hi 1^- 
Imitate the After of painting, tragedy ; which employ 
whole forces of her art in the main action P n the 

An anthem to their god Dionyfus, whilft the 
lus altar to oe facnficed, was called the goat-fo,,. 

ged} '- -p, Rytncr's Tragedies of th e \j} 

There to her Iieart fad tragedy addreft J ' 

1 lie dagger, wont to pierce the tyrant’s breaft. 

2. Any mournful or dreadful event. 

I {hall laugh"at this, 

That they, who brought me in my mafter’s hate 
1 live to look upon their tragedy. ' Shakefp. Rich III 
I look upon this now done in England as another aft of 
the fame tragedy which was lately begun in Scotland K Ch 
Tra'gical. ' ‘ * 




[tragicus, Lat. tragique, Sir.j 



Sandys, 
Milton. 
and pleafes 
JddijOK. 


Relating to tragedy. 

The root whereof and tragical effed, 

Vouchfafo, O thou the mournfull’ft mufe of nine, 

That wont’ft the tragick ftage for to dired. 

In funeral complaints and wailful tine 
Rev cal to me. Spcnfcr's Muiopstmos, 

Thy Clarence he is dead that ftabb’d iny Edward; 
And the beholders of this tragick play, 

Th’ adulterer Haftings, Rivers, Vaughan, Gray, 
Untimely fmother’d in their dufky graves. Shakefp, R. Ill, 
Mournful; calamitous; forrowful; dreadful. 

A dire indudion I am witnefs to; 

And will to France, hoping the confcqucncc 

Will prove as bitter, black, and treigical. Sbaiefpeare. 

The gaudy, blabbing, and remorfeful day, 

Is crept into the boforn of the fea : 

And now loud howling wolves aroufc the jades, 

1 hat drag the tragick melancholy night. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
Why look you Rill fo Rcrn and tragical? Shakefearc. 
So tragical and merited a fate 
Shall fwallow thofe who God and juftice hate. 

1 now ir.uft change thofe notes to tragick. 

The tale of this fong is a pretty tragical Rory; 
becaufe it is a copy of nature. 

Bid them drels their bloody altars 
W ith every circumRance of tragick pomp. 

Tra'gically. adv. [from tragical.] 

1. In a tragical manner; in a manner befitting tragedy. 

Juvenal’s genius was ftiarp and eager; aiid as his provo¬ 
cations were great, he has revenged them tragically. Drydai 

2. Mournfully ; forrowfully ; calamfloufly. 

Tra'gicalness. n.f. [from tragical.] Mournfulnefs ; 

mitoufnefs. 

Like bold Pha'tons we defpife all benefits of the father of 
light, unlefs we may guide his chariot; and we moralize the 
fable as well in the tragiealnejs of the event as in the info* 
lence of the undertaking. Decay of Pidy. 

Tragicomedy, n.f. [tragicomedie, Fr. from tragedy and co¬ 
medy.] A drama compounded of merry and ferious events. 
On the world’s Rage, when our applaufe grows high> 
For a (Ring here life’s tragi-comcdy. 

The lookers-on will fay wc adl not well, 

Unlefs the laft the former feenes excel. 

The faults of that drama are in the kind — 
tragi-comedy ; but it was given to the people. _ Jjrjeen. 

We have often had tragi-comedies upon the Englifh theatre 
with fuccefs: but in that fort of compofition the tragedy an 
comedy are in diftindt feenes. . f. 

Tragicomical, adj. [tragicomlque, Fr. tragical and cornu -J 

1. Relating to tragi-comcdy. _ 

The whole art of the tragi-comcal farce lies in interweav 
ing the feveral kinds of the drama, fo that they cann0 ; .. 

dillinguifhcd. Gay's mat d'ye call it- 

2. Confiding of a mixture of mirth with forrow 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 


♦ 
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tsA( ,, c0 - M , c «LLY. «*. [f%n iraCmmhd .] tn a tragicom,- 

”uTmy IWri* £*** 

Latin.] TocalUhrougin to 

^ The difpum or thofe affitming confidents, that think fo 
, • !i nf their attainments, are like the conrroverfy of thofe 

If the fun’s fight be trajeBcd through three or more crols 
nrifms fucceflivelv, thofe rays which in the firft prtim are re- 
fraacd mors than others, arc in all the following pnlms re- 
fraaed more than others in the fame proportion. NBut on. 

TrME 'ct. n.f [trajet, Fr. trajcBUs , Latin.] A ferry; a 

pallaee for a watcr-carriagc. 

* What notes and garments he doth give thee, 

Bring to the trajcB, to the common ferry-. 

Which trades to Venice. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
TraJe'ction. n.f. [trajcBio, Lat.] 

, The aft of darting through. 

Later aftroncmers have obferved the free motion of Rich 
comets as have, by a trajcB.cn through the icther, wandered 
through the cccleftial or interftellar part of the uruverfe. Boylt. 

2 ’ ^yfc'trajeBions of fuch an object mere fharply pierce the 
martyred foul of John, than afterwards did the nails the cru¬ 
cified body of Peter. Brown's Vulgar trr. b. vu. 

To T -ail.' v. a. [ traillcr , Fr.] 
j. To hunt by the track. 

2. To draw along the ground. , 

Beat tl^u the drum, that it fpcak mournfully:^ 

Trail your fleel pikes. Shakefp. Coriolanui. 

Faintly he daggered through the hilling throng. 

And hung his head, and trail'd his legs along. Dryden. 

3. To draw after in a long floating or waving body. 

What boots the regal circle on his head. 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 

And, of all nionarchs, only grafps the globe ? Pope. 

4. [Treglen, Dutch.] To draw; to drag. 

Becaufe they fhall not trail me through their ftreets 
Like a wild bead, I am content to go. Milton's Agonijles. 

Thrice happy poet, who may trail 
Thy houfe about thee like a fnail; 

Or hamefs’d to a nag, at eafe 
Take journies in it like- a chaifc; 

Or in a boat, whene’er thou wilt, 

Canft make it ferve thee for a tilt. Swift. 

To Trail, v.n. To be drawn out in length. 

When his brother law the red blood trail 
Adown fo fad, and all his armour ftcepe, 

For very felncfs loud he ’gan to weep. Fairy Shi. b. ii. 

Since the flames purfu’d the trading fmoke, 

He knew his boon was granted. / ryden’s Knight's Tale. 

From o’er the roof the blaze began to move. 

And trailing vanifh’d in th’ Idean grove. 

It fwept a path in hcav’n, and fhone a guide, 

Then in a Reaming ftench of fulphur dy’d. Dryden's JEn. 
Trail, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Scent left on the ground by the animal perfued ; track fol¬ 
lowed by the hunter. 

See but the iflue of my jealoufy : if I cry out thus upon 
no trail , never truft me when I open again. Shakefpcarc. 
How chearfully on the falfe trail they cry ! 

Oh, this is counter, you falfe Danifh dogs. Shakcfpcare. 

I do think, or elfe this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy fo fure 
As I have us’d to do, that I have found 
The very caufe of Hamlet’s lunacy. Shakefp., Hamlet. 

2 . Any thing drawn to length. 

From thence the fuming trail becan to fpread. 

And lambent glories danc’d about her head. Dryilcn's JEn. 

When light’ning fhodts in glitt’ring trails along: 

It fhines, ’tis true, and gilds the gloomy night; 

But when it ftrikes, ’tis fatal. Rowe's Royal Convert. 

3. Any thing drawn behind in long undulations. 

And lound about her work ftic did empale 
With a fair border wrought of fundry flow’rs, 

Enwoven with an ivy winding trail. Spenfir's Muiopotmos. 

A fudden dar it fhot through liquid air, 

And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. Po'-e 

ToT rain. v. a. [trainer , Fr.] 

1* To draw along. 

In hollow cube fie train'd 

His devilifb enginry. _ Milton. 

2- I o draw ; to entice ; to invite. 

If but twelve French 

Were there in arms, they would be as a call 

To train ten thoufand Engliih tu their fide. Shakeffewe. 
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2. To draw by artifice or Rratagem. 


heart. 


For that caufe I 'train'd thee to my houfe. Shakcffcart. 
Oh Fain me not, fweet mermaid, with thy note . 

To drown me in thy fifter’s flood of tears. 

Sin-r, Syren, to thylelf, and I will doat: 

Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hair. 

And as a bed I’ll take thee, and there he. Shakejp 
7. To draw from a£t to ad by perfuafion or promife. 

We did train him bn. 

And his corruption being ta’cn from us, fV , 

We as the fpring of all ftiall pay for all. Shah. H. I\ • 

1. To educate ; to bring up : commonly with up. 

I can (peak Engliih, 

For I was train’d up in the Engliih court. Shakefpeare. 

A molt rare fpeaker, 

To nature none more bound ; his training fuch r 

That he may furriifh and indruct great teachers. Sharejp. 

A place for excrcife and training up of youth in the fathioti 

of tire heathen. . . 2 lv " 9 * 

Call fome of young years to tram them up m that trade, 

and fo fit them for weighty affairs. Bac<m. 

Spirits train'd up in frail and fong. MiUcn. 

The firft Chriftians were by great hardflnps trained up tor 

Tillotjon's Sermons. 

5. To" breed, or form to any thing. .... 

Abram armed his trained fervants born in his houfe, and 
purfued. Gen. xh. 14. 

The warrior horfe here bred he’s taught to tram. Dryd. 
The young foldier is to be trained on to the warfare of 
life ; wherein care is to be taken that more things be not rc- 
prefented as dangerous than really are lb. Locke. 

Train, n.f. [train, Fr.] 

1. Artifice; Rratagem of enticement. 

He caft by treaty and by trains 
Her to perfuade. Fairy £hteen, b. i. 

Their general did with due care provide, 

To lave his men from ambufh and from tiain. Fairfax. 
This mov’d the king. 

To lay to draw him in by any train. Daniel s Civil Jt ar. 

Swol’n with pride into the fnare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, 

Soft’ned with pleafurc and voluptuous life. Milton’s Agon; 
Now to my charms 

And to my wily trains! 1 fhall ere long 
Be well Rock’d w-ith as fair a herd as graz’d 
About my mother Circe. Milton, 

The practice begins of crafty men upon the fimple and 
ood ; thefe eafily follow and are caught, while the others 
ay trains and purfue a game. Temple. 

2. The tail of a bird. 

ContraiSHhg their body, and being forced to draw in their 
fore parts to eftablilh the hinder in tne elevation of the train , 
if the fore parts do part and incline to the ground, the hin¬ 
der grow too weak, and fuft’er the train to fall. Brown. 

The bird guideth her body with her train, and the {hip is 
ftcered with the rudder. Hakewitl. 

Th’ other, whole gay train 
Adorns him colour’d with the florid hue 
Of rainbows and Rarry eyes. Milton. 

Rivers now ftream and draw their humid train. Milton, 
The train fleers their flights, and turns their bodies like 
the rudder of a {hip; as the kite, by a light turning of his 
train, moves his body which way he pleafes. Ray. 

3. 1 he part of a gown that falls behind upon the ground. 

A thoufand pounds a year, for pure relpedt! 

That promifes more thoufands : honour’s train 
Is longer than his fore fkirts. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Coftly followers arc not to be liked, left while a man 
makes his train longer he makes his wings fhorter. Bacon. 

4. A feries ; a confecution. 

Diftindt gradual growth in knowledge carries its own light 
with it, in every Rep of its progreffion, in an eafy and or¬ 
derly train. Locke. 

If wc reflect on what is obfervable in ourfelves, we {hall 
find our ideas always palling in train, one going and another 
coming, without intermiflion. Locke. 

They laboured in vain fo far to reach the apoftle’s mean¬ 
ing, all along in the train of what he faid. Locke. 

Some truths refult from any ideas, as foon as the mind 
puts them into propofitions ; other truths require a train of 
ideas placed in order, a due comparing of them, and deduc¬ 
tions made with attention. Locke. 

What would’ft thou have me do ? confider well 
The train of ills our love would draw behind it. Addifon. 
'I he author of your beings can by a glance of the eye, of 
a word Ipeaking, enlighten your mind, and conduift you to a 
train of happy fentiments. ‘ IVatts. 

5. Procefr; method; Rate of procedure. 

If things were once in this train, if virtue were eftablifih- 
ed as neceffary to reputation, and vice not only loaded with 
infamy, but made the infallible ruin of all mens pretenfions, 
our duty would take root in our nature. Swift. 

6. A retinue; 
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B, A ictinue; a number of followers or attendants. 

My train are men of choice and rareft parts, 

T hat in the moil exaft regard lupport 

The worfhips of their names. ‘ Shale hear e. 

Our fire walks forth, without more train 
Accompany’d than with his own complete 
Perfcftions. Milton's Par. Lojl, l. v . 

Fhou fhould’ft be feen 
A goddefs among gods, ador’d, and ferv’d 
By angels numberlefs, thy daily train. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

1' aireft of ftars, laft in the train of night, 

Tf better thou belong not to the dawn. "Milton's Par. Lojl. 
He comes not with a train to move our fear. Dryden, 
1 he king’s daughter, with a lovely train 
Of fellow nymphst was (porting on the plain. Addijcn. 
He would put a check to the fury of war, that a flop 
might be put to thofe fins which are of its train. Smalridge. 
7. An orderly company 3 a proceffion. 

Who the knights in green, and what the train 
Of ladies drefs’d with daifies on the plain ? Dryden. 

S. 7 he line of powder reaching to the mine. 

Since firft they fail’d in their defunis. 

To take in hcav’n by fpringing mines3 
And with unanfwerable barrels 
Of gun-powder, dilpute their quarrels j 
Now take a courfe more practicable, 

By laying trains to fire the rabble. Hndilras, p. iii. 

Shall he that gives fire to the train pretend to wafh his 
hands of the hurt that's done by the playing of the mine ! 

L’EJlrange’s Fables. 

9. Trains/ - artillery. Cannons accompanying an army. 

With an army abundantly Supplied with’a train of artillery, 
and all other provilions neceffary, the king advanced towards 
Scotland. Clarendon , b. ii. 

Trainba'nds. n. f. [train and band: I fuppofe for trained 
band .] I he militia 3 the part of a community trained to mar¬ 
tial exercife. 

He diredled the trainbands of Weftminfter and Middlefex, 
which coniifted of the nioft iubftanual houfholders, to at- 
* encl - Clarendon. 

Give commiflkm 

To Some bold man, whofc loyalty you truft, 

And let him raife the trainbands of the city. Dryden. 
A council of war was called, wherein we agreed to re¬ 
treat : but before we could give the word, the trainbands , 
taking advantage of our delay, fled firft: Addijcn's Freeholder. 
Traino'il. n.J. [train and oil.] Oil drawn by' coftion from 
the fat of the whale. 

7 RA'iny. adj. [from t-a in."] Belonging to train oil. A bad word. 
Here fleams afeend. 

Where the huge hogftieads Sweat with trainy oil. Gay. 

To Traipse, v. a. [A low word, I believe, without any ety¬ 
mology.] To walk in a carclefs or fiuttifh manner. 

Two flip-fhod mufes traipfe along, 

In lofty madnefs, meditating fong. Pope. 

Trait, n.f. [trait, Fr.] Aftroke; a touch. Scarce Englifh. 
By this Single trait Homer marks an efiential difference be¬ 
tween the Iliad and Odyffey 5 that in the former the people 
perifhed by the folly of their kings 5 in this by their own 
folly. Broome's Notes on the OclyJJ'cy. 

TRA'ITOR. n.f. [traitre, Fr. traditor, Lat.] One who be¬ 
ing trufted betrays. 

The law laid that grievous punifhmcnt upon traitors, to 
forfeit all their lands to the prince, that men might be terri¬ 
fied from committing treafons. Spenfer on Ireland. 

If you flatter him, you are a great traitor to him. Bacon. 
I’ll put him thus far into the plot, that he fliould be Se¬ 
cured as a traitor 3 but when I am out of reach, he (hall be 
releafed Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

There is no difference, in point of morality, whether a 
man calls me traitor in one word, or fays I am one hired to 
betray my religion and fell my country. Swift. 

Tra'itorly. adj. [from traitor.] Treacherous 3 perfidious. 
Thefe traitorly rafeals miferies are to be Smil’d at, their 
offences being fo capital. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Tra'itorous. adj. [fro m traitor.] Treacherous 3 perfidious 5 
faithlefs. 

What news with him, that trait'rous wight ? Daniel. 
Pontinius knows not you, 

While you Hand out upon thefe / aitc ous terms. B.Johnf. 
The traitorous or treacherous, who have milled others, he 
would have Severely punilhed, and the neutral., noted. Bacon. 

More of his majcfly’s friends have loft their lives in this 
rebellion than of his traitorous Subjects. AeLlijon's Freeholder. 
Traitorously, adv. [from traitorous.] In a manner fuiting 
traitors 3 perfidiotifly 3 treacherously. 

Good duke Humphry traileroitfy is murther’d 
By Suffolk. Shakejp. Henry VI. 

Thou bitter fweet! whom I had laid 
Next me, me traite oufly haft betray’d 5 
Ar.d unfufpefted half invifibly 

At once fled into him, and ftny’d with me. Donne. 
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place on his Subjects a tyrannical power. “ ° We I> 11111 ta 
IRA 1 tress n.f [from traitor.] A woman who 

What l am, by what I was, o’crcome ^ 
rC,iore ‘^ beauty and my charms. 

Nor did my trat/re/s wife thefe eye-lids etofe 
Nor decently m death my limbs compofe. pLk n , 

By the dire fury of a trait efs wife, ^ Otyfa’i 

Ends the fad evening of a ftormy life. p Bbe > 0 

Tralati tious. adj. [from tranjlatus, Lat 1 
not literal. J ’ J AIc taphoncal; 

1 kalati'tiously. adv. [from Ualatithus J MetanW* ti 

word 7 ' UOt aCC ° rdi,1S t0 thc intention ft’ 

Language properly is that of thc tongue direfted to th, 
by Speaking ; written language is tralatitioijly fo Clild 
uaufe it ,s made to reprefent to the eye the | ame W J™\ 
are pronounced. Hold; 's ElemeJ!$£$ 

1 o 1 Rali NEATE. v. n. [trans and line.] To deviate f ‘ ‘ 
any direftion. J eviate fron * 

If you t ■ aline ale from your father’s mind, 

What are you elfc but of a baftard kind ? 

Do, as your progenitors have done, 

And by their virtues prove yourfelf their Son. /).*/„ 
Tra'mmel. n.J. [trenail, Fr. trama, tragula, Lat.l ‘ ' 

1. A net in which birds or fifti are caught. J 

The trammel differeth not much " from the fhape of the 

bunt, and lerveth to fuch ufe as the wear and hakine. Cornu 

2. Any kind of net. 0 

Her golden locks fhe roundly did upty 
In braided trammels, that no looltr hairs 
Did out of order Stray about her dainty ears. Faiy 9 U 

3. A kind of Shackles in which horfes arc taught to pace. ^ ’ 
I may go fhuffingly at firft, for I was never before walked 

in trammels-, yet I Shall drudge at constancy, till I have worn 
off the hitching in my pace. Dryden's S, anijhFryar. 

To 7 Ra'mmel. v. a. [from the noun.] To catch; to inter¬ 
cept. 

If th’ affaffination 

Could trammel up the confequence, and catch 
With its furceafe fuccefs. Sbakefp, Macbeth. 

To 7 Ra'mple. v. a. [t ampe, Danifh.] To tread underfoot 
with pride, contempt, or elevation. 

Caft not your pearls before Swine, left they tramile them 
under their feet. Mat. vii. 6. 

My Strength Shall trample thee as mire. Mdtcn. 

To Tra'mplk. v. n. 

1. To tread in contempt. 

Diogenes trampled on Plato’s pride with greater of his 
own> Government of the Tongue. 

Your country’s gods I fcorn, 

And trample on their ignominious altars. Reave. 

2. To tread quick and loudly. 

1 hear his thund’ring voice refound. 

And trampling feet that Shake thc Solid ground. Dryden. 
Tra'mpi.er. n.J. [from trample.] One that tramples. 
Tranation. n.J. [trano, Latin.] The aft of Swimming 
over. 

TRANCE, n. f. [t-anfe, Fr. tranftus, Lat. It might there¬ 
fore be written tranfe.] An extafy ; a ftate in which the foul 
is rapt into vifions of future or diftant tilings 3 a temporary 
abfence of tfte foul from the body. 

Gynecia had been in fuch a trance of raufing, that Zel- 
mane w’as fighting with the lion before She knew of any lion’s 
coming. kidney, b. u 

Rapt with joy rcfembling heavenly madnefs, 

My foul was ravifht quite as in a t'ance. Spenfer's Sonnet. 

A bit raft as in a trance methought I law'. Milton. 

Sudden he Starts, 

Shook from his tender trance. Thomfon's Spring. 

Tra'nced. adj. [from trance.] Lying in a trance or extafy. 

His grief grew puiffant, and the Strings of life 
Began to crack. Twice then the trumpets founded, 

And there I left him tranc'd. Sbakefp. King Dor. 

Tra’ngram. n.f. [A cant word.] An odd intricately con¬ 
trived thing. ? 

What’s the meaning of all thefe trangrams and gimcracks. 
what are you going about, jumping over my mailer's hedges, 
and running your lines crofs his grounds ? Arbuthnot. 

Tra'nnel. n.J'. A Sharp pin. 

With a fmall trannel of iron, or a large nail grounded to 
a Sharp point, they mark the brick. Aioxon's Mech.txcr. 
Tra'nquil. adj. [tranquille, Fr. t,anquillus, Latin.J 0 “ !et » 
peaceful 3 undisturbed. 

I had been hnppy 

• So I had nothing known. Oh now', for ever 

Farewel the tranquil mind ! farewcl content! Sbakclpt-j a 
Tranqui'llity. n.f. [tranquillitas, Latin; tranquiilite, r *J 
Quiet; peace of mind 3 peace of condition; freedom r0 
perturbation. g Leave 
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Leave off. 

To let a weary wretch from her due reft. 

And trouble dying fouls tranquillity. Fairy .^ii. b. u. 

You can fcarce imagine any hero paSEng from one Stage or 
life to another with fo much tranquillity, lo eafy a tranfifioii, 
an d fo laudable a behaviour. P°P e ’ 

To Transact, v. a. [tranfaflus, Lat.] 
j. To manage; to negotiate 3 to conduit a treaty or affairs. 

2 To perform 3 to do ; to carry on. 

It cannot be expeited they lhould mention particulars which 
were tr onfall ed amongft fome few of the difciples only, as 
the transfiguration and the agony. Addfon. 

Transaction, n.f. [tranfalhon, Fr. from tranfall.] Nego¬ 
tiation 3 dealing between man and man 3 management 3 af¬ 
fairs ; things managed. 

It is not thc purpofe of this difeourfe to fet down the par¬ 
ticular tranfattions of this treaty. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Transanima'tkJn. n.f. [trans and anima.] Conveyance of 
the foul from one body to another. 

If the tranfanimation of Pythagoras w'ere true, that the 
fouls of men tranfmigrating into fpecies anfwering their for¬ 
mer natures, fome men cannot efcape that very brood wliofe 
fire Satan entered. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vii. 

To Transce'nd. V. a. [tranfeendo, Latin.] 
j. To pals; to overpafs. 

It is a dangerous opinion to fuch popes, as Shall tranfeend 
their limits and become tyrannical. Bacon. 

To judge herfelf. She muft herfelf tranfeend. 

As greater circles comprehend the lefs. Davies. 

2. Tofurpafs; to outgo ; to exceed 3 to excel. 

This glorious piece tranfeends what he could think ; 

So much his blood is nobler than his ink. Wallers 

Thefe are they 

Deferve their greatnefs and unenvy’d Stand, 

Since what they aft tranfeends what they command. Doth. 

High though her wit, yet humble was her mind, ~s 
As if She cou’d not, or She wou’d not find, \ 

How much her worth tranfeended all her kind. Dryden. J 

3. To furmount; to rife above. 

Make difquifition whether thefe unufual lights be meteoro¬ 
logical impreffions not tremfeendihg the upper region, or whe¬ 
ther to be ranked among eeleftial bodies. Howcl. 

To Transce'nd. v. n. To climb. Not in ufe. 

To conclude, becaufe things do not eafily fink, they do 
not drown at all, the fallacy is a frequent addition in human 
expreSlions, which often give diftinft accounts of proximity, 
and tranfeend from one unto another. Brown. 

Transcendence. 7 r rc _ r ,, 

Transcendency. \ n 'f' tranfeend.] 

1. Excellence; unufual excellence ; fuperemincncC. 

2. Exaggeration ; elevatjon beyond truth. 

It is true greatnefs to have in one the frailty of a man, and 
the fecurity of a God: this would have done better in poely, 
where tranfcendencies are more allowed. Bacon's EJfays. 

7 r ansce'ndent. adj. [tranfeendens , Lat. tranfeendant, Fr.J 
Excellent 3 fupremely excellent; paSfing others. 

I hou, whofe ftrong hand, with fo tranfeendent worth. 
Holds high thc rein of fair Parthenope. Crajhaw. 

There is, in a lawgiver, a habitual and ultimate intention 
of a more excellent and tranfeendent nature. Bijhop Sanderfon. 

If thou beeft he--But O ! how fal’n, how chang’d 

From him who in the happy realms of light, 

Cloath’d with tranfeendent brightnefs, didil outfhine 
Myriads, though bright. Milton. 

Oh charming princefs! Oh tranfeendent maid ! A. Phillips. 
The right our Creator has to our obedience is of fo high 
and tranfeendent a nature, that it can fuffer no competition ; 
his commands muft have the firft and governing influence on 
a 1 our aftions. Rogers's Sermons. 

I RANscende'ntal. adj. [tranfcendentalis , low Lat.J 

1. General 3 pervading many particulars. 

2. Supereminent; palling others. 

Though the Deity perceiveth not pleafure nor pain, as we 
? mu ff have a perfeft and tranfcendental perception 

of thefe, and of all other things. Grew's Cofmol. b. ii. 

™» E r v. adv. [from tranfeendent.] Excellently; 

The j aw of Christianity is eminently and tranfeendenth 
called the word of truth. South's Sermons. 

io iRA NscoLATE. v. a. [trahs and colo, Latin.] To Strain 
through a fievc or colander. J 

The lungs are, unlefs pervious like a fpunge, unfit to im¬ 
bibe and tranfe,late the air. jj ™ 

Transcribe, v. a. [tranfertbo, Lat. tranferire, Fr.t To 
copy 3 to write from an exemplar. ^ 

others ° r ! gir ] al ° f - a11 th0fe invcntions from which 

The 1 ft a f rtb m COp,e r- Clarendon, 

tyfj , ! 1 r f ‘g; d cxia ° rs of mere outward purity do but 

fllit/ vf-r * e | f °i! y ° f n hlm who P um P s y ery Jaborioufly in a 
‘hip, yet neglefts to Slop the leak. Decay of Piety. 
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jf we imitate their repentance as we tranferibe their faults. 
We Shall be received with the fame mercy. Rage’s. 

Transcriber, n.f. [from tranferibe.] A copier; one who 
writes from a copy. 

A coin is in no danger of having its characters altered by 
copiers and tranfcrlbers. Addfon 

Tra'nscript, n.f. [tremfeript, Fr. tranferipttem, Latin.] A 
copy ; any thing written Irom an original. 

The Grecian learning was but a tremfeript of thc Chaldean 
and Egyptian ; and the Roman of the Grecian. Glanville. 

The decalogue of Moles w'as but a tratifeript , not an 01 i- 
ginal. South's Sermons. 

Diftate, O mighty Judge ! what thou haft Icon 
Of cities and of courts, of books and men, > 

And deign to let thy fervant hold the pen. J 

Through ages thus I may prefume to live, 

And from the tranfeript of thy prole receive C 

What my own Short-liv’d verfe can never give. Prior, j 
Transcription. n.J'. [trarfeription, Fr. from tranjaiptus, 
Lat.] The aft of copying. 

The ancients w'ere but men; the praftice of tranfetiption 
in our days was 110 monfter in their’s ; plagiary had not its 
nativity with printing, but began in times when thefts were 
difficult. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

The corruptions that have crept into it by many tranferip- 
tions was the caufe of fo great difference. B- erewood. 

Transcri'ptively. adv. [from tranfeript.] In manner of a 

c °py* 

Not a few traifciiptively fubferibing their names to* other 
mens endeavours, tranferibe all they have written. Brown. 
To TrAnscu'r. v. n. [tranfeurro, Lat.] To run or rove to 
and fro. 

By fixing the mind on one objeft, it doth ndt fpatiate and 
tranfeur. ’Bacon. 

Transcu'rsion. n.f. [from tranfeur fas, Lat.] Ramble; paf- 
fage through 3 paffage beyond certain limits 3 extraordinary 
deviation. 

In a great whale, the fenfe and the affefts of any one part 
of the body inftantly make a tranfcwfion throughout the 
whole. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

I have briefly run over tranfcurfwns, as if my pen had been 
polling with them. Wotton's Life of Buckingham. 

His philofophy gives them tranfeurfions beyond the vortex 
we breathe in, and leads them through others which are only 
known in an hypothefis. Glanville's Seep. 

I am to make often tranfcwfion j into the neighbouring 
forefts as I pafs along. ° Howe/. 

If man were out of the world, who were then left to view 
the face of heaven, to wonder at the tranjcurfion of comets. 

More’s Antidote againjl Atheifm. 
Transe. n.f. [tranfe, Fr. See Trance.] A temporary ab¬ 
fence of the foul; an eeftafy. 

Abftraft as in a tranfe, methought I faw, 

Though fleeping, where I lay, and faw thc fhape 
Still glorious before whom awake I flood. Milton 

Transelementa'tion. n.f. [trans and element.] Change of 
one element into another. ° 

Rain we allow 3 but if they fuppofe any other tranfelemen- 
taiion, it neither agrees with Mofes’s philofophy, nor Saint 

lcters ; Bw net's Theory of the Ea* th. 

7 Ranse xioN. n.f. [trans and fexus, Lat.] Change from one 
fex to another. 

It much impeachcth the iterated tranfexton of hares, if that 
be true which fome phyficians affirm, that tranfmutation of 
fexes was only fo in opinion, and that thofe transfeminated 
perfons were really men at firft. Brown's Vulgar Enou-s. 
fo Iransfer. v. a. [transferer, Fr. transfer, Lat.] 

I. I o convey, or make over, from one to another. 

He that tranftrs the laws of the Lacedemonians to the 
people of Athens, fhould find a great abfurdity and inconvc- 

Ilience. - Spenfer's State of I, eland. 

w as t not enough you took my crown away. 

But cruelly you muft my love betray ? 

I was well pleas’d to have transfer?d my right. 

And better chang’d your claim of lawlcfs might. Dryden. 

The king, 

who from himfelf all envy would remove. 

Left both to be determin'd by the laws, * 

And to the Grecian chiefs t.ansferr'd the Caufe. Drve/en 
This was one perverle effeft of their fitting at eafe under 
their vines and %-uecs. that they forget from whence than 
eafe came, and t.i all the honour of i, upon them- 

You, facted aid religions months ownf" 

When firft they merit, then afeend the throne • 

But tyrants dread you, left your juft decree ’ 

Transfer the power and fet the people free. Prior 

n, oSS, 'SiTAt jJZif f. 

ledge and improvements of the Mi learned mem. ‘ “ 
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2. To remove ; to tnmfport. r 

The king was much moved with this uncxpe£led accident, 
becaufc it was ftirrcd in fuch a place where he could not with 
fafety transfer his own perfon to fupprefs it. Bacon's H. VII. 

He thirty rowling years the crown Ihall wear. 

Then from Lavinium Ihall the feat transfer. Dryden. 

Transfiguration. n.J. [transfiguration, Fr.] 

i. Change of farm. 

In kinds where the diferimination of fexes is obfeure, tliefc 
transformations arc more common, and in fame without 
commixture; as in caterpillars or filkworms, wherein there 
is a vilible and triple transfiguration. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

i. l’hc miraculous change of our bleffed Saviour’s appearance 
on the mount. 

It cannot be expc£lcd that other authors Ihould mention par¬ 
ticulars which were tranfacled amongft fame of the difciples ; 
fuch as the transfiguration and the agony in the garden. Addif. 

Did Raphael’s pencil never chufe to fall ? 

Sav, are his works transfigurations all ? Blackmorc. 

To TRANSFFGURE. v.a. [transfigurer, French ; trans and 
figura , Lat.] To transform ; to change with refpedt to out¬ 
ward appearance. 

Jefus was t as figured before them, and his face did Ihine 
as the fun, and his raiment was white as the light. Matth. 

I am the more zealous to tranfigure your love into devo¬ 
tion, becaufe 1 have obferved your paflion to have been ex¬ 
tremely impatient of confinement. Boyle. 

The nuptial right his outrage ftrait attends, 

The dow’r delir’d is his transfigur'd friends : 

The incantation backward fhe repeats. 

Inverts her rod, and what fhe did defeats. Garth. 

To Transfi'x. v.a. [ transfixus , Lat.] To pierce through. 

Amongft thefe mighty men were women mix’d ; 

The bold Semiramis, whofe Tides transfix'd 

With fan’s own blade, her foul reproaches fpoke. Fa. Sju. 

With linked thunderbolts 

Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph. Milton's P. Lojl. 

Diana’s dart 

In an unhappy chace transfix'd her heart. Dryden s Homer. 

Nor good Eurytion envy’d him the prize. 

Though he transfix'd the pigeon in the fkies. Dryden. 

Till fate (hall with a Tingle dart 
Transfix the pair it cannot part. Fenton. 

To Transform, v. a. [transformer, Fr. trans and forma , 
Latin.] To metamorphofa; to change with regard to exter¬ 
nal form. 

She demanded of him, whether the goddefs of thofe woods 
had fuch a power to transform every-body. Sidney, b. i. 

Love is blind, and lovers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that themfelves commit; 

For if they could, Cupid himfclf would blufh 

To fee me thus transformed to a boy. Shaitfpente. 

As is the fable of the lady fair. 

Which for her luft Was turn’d into a cow; 

When thirfty to a ftream fhe did repair, 

Ancl faw herfelf transform'd fhe wift not how. Davies. 

To Transfo'rm. v.n. To be metamorphofed. 

His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet 
In fkinny films and fhape his oary feet. 

Transform a'tion. n.f. [from transform.] Change of fhape; 
a£t of changing the form; ilatc of being changed with re¬ 
gard to form. 

Something you have heard 
Of Hamlet’s transformation ; fa I call it. 

Since not th’ exterior, nor the inward man, 

Refemblcs that it was. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

What beaft could’ft thou be, that were not fubje£t to a 
beaft ? 

And what a beaft art thou already, and feeft not thy lofs 
in transformation ! Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

The menfuration of all manner of curves, and their mu¬ 
tual transformation , are not worth the labour of thofe who 
defign either of the three learned profeffions. Watts. 

Transfret a'tion. n.f. [trans and fretum, Latin.] Paflage 
over the Tea. 

Since the laft transfretation of king Richard the fecond, 
the crown of England never fent over numbers of men fuf- 
ficient to defend the fmall territory. Davies on Ireland. 

To Transfu'se. v.a. [transfufus, Lat.] 7 ’o pour out of one 
into another. 

Between men and beafts there is no poffibility of facial 
communion ; bccaufe the weli-fpring of that communion is 
a natural delight which man hath to tranfufe from himfelf 
into others, and to receive from others into himfelf, efpe- 
cially thofe things wherein the excellency of this kind doth 
moll confift. Hooker, b. i. 

Transfus'd on thee his ample fpirit refts. Milton. 

When did his mule from Fletcher feenes purloin. 

As thou whofe Eth’ridge doll transfufe to thine ? 

•But fa transfus’d , as oil and waters flow. 

His always floats above, thine finks below. Dryden. 
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Where the juices are in a morbid ftate, if one could f 
pofe all the unfound juice* taken away and found juiced im* 
mediately transfufed, the found juices would grow morbid Ah 

Transfusion, n.f. [ tiansjufiou , Fr. transfufus , Lat.] tA 
adl of pouring out of one into another. J . 

The crooked part of the pipe was placed in a box 
prevent the lofs of die quickfdyer that might fall afide in\h° 
transfufiou from the veflel into the pipe. u , e 

Poefy is of fa fubtile a fpirit, that in the pouring ouf rf 
one language into another it will all evaporate ; and if a ne\ 
fpirit be not added in the tranfufion, there will remain nothij 
but a caput mortuum. Denbmr 

Something muft be loft in all transfufiou, that is, m a ij 
thinflatiohs, but the fenfe will remain. *Dnd- 

What noife hive we had about tranfplantation of difoaics 
and transfufiou of blood. Baker’s Reflexions on Learn,, 

To Transgress, v.a. [tranfgrejfer, French; tranJlreflus 
Latin.] 

1. To pafs over; to pafs beyond. 

Long flood the noble youth opprefs’d with awe 
And ftupid at the wond’rous things he faw, 

Sur palling common faith, tranjgrejfing nature’s law. DryJ. 

2 . To violate ; to break. 

Let no man doubt but that every thing is well done be¬ 
caufe the world is ruled by fa good a guide as Hanfgrejfab 
not his own law, than which nothing can be more abfolutc 
perfect, and juft. Hooker, b. i! 

This farrow we muft repeat as often as we tranfgrejs the 
divine commandments. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

To Transgre'ss. v. n. To offend by violating a law. 

I would not marry her, though fhe were endowed with all 
Adam had left him before he tranfgrejfed. Sha..ejpcarc. 

Achan tranfgrejfed in the thing accurfed. i Chtcn. ii. 
He upbraideth us with our offending the law, and objedt- 
eth to our infamy the tranfgrejfings of our education. fVifdi 

Transgression, n.f. [tranj'greffion, Fr. from true, g ,, | 

1. Violation of a law; breach of a command. 

Shall I abufe this confecrated gift 
Of ftrength, again returning with my hair 
After my great tranfgrejfion : lb requite 
Favour renew’d, and add a greater fin. At.:. 

All accufation flill is founded upon fame law; for when: 
there is no law, there can be no tranfgrejfion ; and what 
there can be no ti anfgrcjfion, there ought to be no accufa¬ 
tion . South's Sermons. 

2. Offence; crime; fault. 

What’s his fault ? 

—The flat tranfgrejfion of a fchool-boy, who, being over¬ 
joy’d with finding a bird’s neft, fhews it his companion, and 
he fteals it. 

—Wilt thou make a truft a tranfgrejfion ? The trangrefjm 
is in the dealer. Shakefp. Much ado abeut nothing. 

Teach us, fweet madam, for our rude tranfgrejfion 
Some fair excufe. Shakefp. Love's Labour lofi. 

Trangre'ssive. adj. [from tranfgrejs.] Faulty; culpable} 
apt to break laws. 

Though permitted unto his proper principles, Adam per¬ 
haps would have finned without the fuggeftion of Satan, ancl 
from the tran/grcjfive infirmities of himfelf might have erred 
alone, as well as the angels before him. Brown. 

Trangre'ssor. n. f. [ tranfgrejfcur, French, from tranfgrejs.] 

Lawbreaker; violator of command ; offender. 

He intended the difeipline of the church fhould be applied 
to the greateft and xnoft fplendid tranfgrejfors, as well as to 
the punifhment of meaner offenders. Clarendon. 

I go to judge 

On earth thefe thy tranfgrejfors ; but thou know’ft 


Whoever judg’d, the worft on me muft light 
When time Ihall be. Milton's Par. Lojl, 


b. x. 


Ill-worthy I, fuch title Ihould belong 
To me tranfgrejfor ! who for thee ordain’d 
A help, became thy fiiare. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 
TRA'NSIENT. adj. [tranfiens, Lat.] Soon paft; faon pal¬ 
ling; Ihort; momentary; not lading; not durable. 

How faon hath thy prediction, feer blcft ! 

Meafur’d this tranfient world, the race of time, 

Till time Hand fix’d. Milton. 

He that rides port through a country, may, from th etran- 
“ Locke. 


Swift- 

Pope. 
with a 


Jient view, tell how in general the parts lie. 

Love hitherto a tranfient gueft, 

Ne’er held polTeffion in his breaft. 

What is loofe love ? a tranfient guft, 

A vapour fed from wild defire. 

Tra'nsiently. adv. [from t-anfunt.] In paflage; 
fhort paflage; not extcnfively. 

I touch here but tranftently, without any ftri£l method, on 
fame few of thofe many rules of imitating nature which A ! i- 
ftotle drew from Homer. Dryden. 

Tra'nsientness. n.f. [from tranfient.] ShorUiefs of conti¬ 
nuance ; lpcedy paflage. 

It 


cru¬ 


el' me 
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, n,„.i that all words of this fart, ai they 

Ti were to be wi&e • • etuou fnefs, fa they.might 

refcmblt the wnj.» fa J ^ en Ration. Dec. of Piety. 

t from Leap fr ° m thinS 

Tr aNSi'UFNc^ | from the effect to its re- 

By unadvtfed of mor e imme- 

inoteft caufe, we obierve not the Glanviiie’s Seep. 

diate caulahties. In aftronomy, the palling 

TR f 1 "'{'sift by or under any fixt ftar i or ot the moon 

« moving clofc by any otho^h- 

TM«l'T!OK. «./ [Irmfai,, Latin.] 

■- R SrMoSa>-c a virtual «thout communL 

tf fubftance, but moiflurc not. Bacon s A at. lift. 
Ca Tfar he- mutation of faxes, and tranfition into one an- 
As ,or . i. in 1-tnrcc. it beinz obfcrvable 


in 


. r we cannot deny it in hares, it being obfcrvable 
other, we ) Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ill. 

®Thavc given fame intimations of the changes which hap- 
1 • .V.P interior parts of the earth, I mean the t-anfitions 

5 S.TA - 

2 ’ C Thffoots are of the fame colour throughout there being 
an immediate tranfition from white to black, and not decl.n- 
■ ' gradually, and mixing as they approach. Woodward. 

r You can fcarce imagine any hero palling from one fta 
of life to another with fa eafy a tranfition, and fa budable a 

^Tsonce inclos’d in woman’s beauteous mould ; 

Thence, by a foft tranfition we repair, 

From earthly vehicles to thefe of air. rope. 

3 , [‘Tranfition , Fr.] PalTage in writing or convention from 
one lubiedt to another. 

Then with hanfition fweet new fpeech refumes. Milton. 
Covctoufnefs was none of his faults, but deferibed as a 
veil over the true meaning of the poet, which was to faty- 
rize his prodigality and voluptuoufnefs, to which he makes a 
r - r Dryden. 

tranfition. J 

Tra'nsitive. adj. [ tranfitivus, Lat.] 

1. Having the power of pafling. . 

One caufe of cold is the contaft of cold bodies; for cold 
is adlivc and tranfitive into bodies adjacent, as well as heat. 

Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N”. 70. 

2. Tin grammar.] n . 

A verb tranfitive is that which figmfies an action, con¬ 
ceived as having an effect upon fame object; as ferio terram, 

I ftrike the earth. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Tra'nsitorily. adv. [from tranfitory.] With fpcedy eva- 
nefcence ; with Ihort continuance. 

Tra'nsitoriness. n.f. [from tranfitory.] Speedy evanefcence. 
TRANSITORY, n.f. [tranfitoire, Fr. tranfitorius , from tran- 
feo, Latin.] Continuing but a Ihort time; fpeedily vanifh- 
ing. 

If we love things have fought; age is a thing 
Which we are fifty years in compafling: 

If tranfitory things, which faon decay. 

Age muft be lovelieft at the latett day. Donne. 

Religion prefers thofe pleafures which flow from the pre¬ 
fence ot God evermore, infinitely before the tranfitory plca- 
fures of this world. Tillotfons Sermons. 

Yo Transe a'te. v.n. [ tremfiatus , Lat.] 

1. Totranfport; to remove. 

Since our father is tranfiated unto tne gods, our will is 
that they that are in our realm live quietly. 2 Alac. xi. 23. 
By faith Enoch was tranfiated that he Ihould not fee death. 

Heb. xi. 5. 

Thofe argent fields . 

Tranfiated faints or middle fpirits hold. 

Of the fame foil their nurfery prepare 
With that of their plantation, left the tree 
Tranfiated Ihould not with the foil agree. 

The gods their Ihapes to winter birds tranfiate. 

But both obnoxious to their former fate. 

To go to heaven is to be tranfiated to that kingdom you 
have longed for ; to enjoy the glories of eternity. Wake. 

2. It is particularly ufed of the removal of a bilhop from one 
fee to another. 

Filher, bilhop of Rochefter, when the king would have 
tranfiated him from that poor bifhoprick to a better, he re- 
lufcd, faying, he would not forfake his poor little old wife, 
with whom he had fa long lived. Camden's Remains. 

Ii- To transfer from one to another; to convey. 

I will tranfiate the kingdom from the houfc of Saul, and 
fi-’t up the throne of David. 2 Sam. iii. 10. 

Becaufe of unrighteous dealings the kingdom is tranfiated 
from one people to another. Eccluf. x. 8. 

Lucian affirms the fouls of ufurers, after their death, to 
be inetemplychofed, or tranfiated into the bodies of afles, 
there to remain for poor men to take their pennyworths out 
ot their bones and fides with the cudgel and (pur. Peacham. 
As there arc apoplexies from inveterate gouts, the regimen 
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mu „ be to tran/hte the m ort>.fick ma.,cr uyon <■*£**: 

°p cr veffe mankind ! whofe wills, created free. 

Charge all their woes on abfolute decree ; 

All to the dooming gods their guilt tranfiate. 

And follies arc mifcall’d the crimes of fate. Fepe, 

a.. To change. 

One do I perfonate of Timon s frame, 

Whom fortune with her iv’ry hand watts to her, 

Whofe prefent grace to prefent Haves and farvants . 

Tranjlates his rivals. Shakefp. limon of Athens. 

Happy is your grace. 

That can tranfiate the ftubbornnefs of fortune - 
Into fa quiet and fa fweet a ftyle. Shakefp. As you like it. 

r rTranfiater , old Fr.] To interpret in another language; to 

change into another language retaining the feme. 

I can conftruc the acT.on of her familiar Ililc, and the 
hardeft voice of her behaviour, to be enghfhed right, is, I 

am Sir John Falftaff s. , f . 

—He hath ftudied her well, and tranfiated her out of ho- 

nefty into Englilh. . Shakejp Merry H ives of Wmdfor. 
y N or word for word too faithfully tranfiate. iRofcommon. 

Read this ere you tranfiate one bit 
Of books of high renown. _ Swift. 

Were it meant that in defpite 
Of art and nature fuch dull clods Ihould write, 

Bavius and M<evius had been fav d by fate 
For Settle and for Shadwell to tranfiate. Duke. 

6 . To explain. A low colloquial ufe.. • • ^ 

There’s Matter in thefe fighs, tnefe. profound heaves 
You muft tranfiate ; ’tis fit we underftand them. Shakefp. 
Translation, n.f. [tranjlatio, Lat. tranfintion, hr.] 

1. Removal; acf of removing. 

His difeafe was an afthma; the caule a meta(t3iis or trar.J- 
lation of humours from his joints to his lungs. Harvey. 

T'^inflations of morbifick matter arife in acute diftempers. 

Arbuthnot- 

2. The removal of a bilhop to another fee. 

If part of the people be fomewhat in the eleaion, you 
cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the privation or tranf- 
lation. Bacon s War with Spam. 

The king, the next time the bilhop of London came to 
him, entertained him with this compcllation, my lord s grace 
of Canterbury, you are very welcome ; and gave order for 
all the nccefiary forms for the tranfiation. Clarendon. 

3. The a£t of turning into another language ; interpretation.. 

A book of his travels hath been honoured with tranfiation 
into many languages. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

Nor ought a genius lefs than his that writ. 

Attempt tranfiation ; for tranfplantcd wit, 

All the defeds cf air and fail doth Ihare, 

And colder brains like colder climates are. Denham. « 

4. Something made by tranfiation; verfion. 

Of both tranjlations, the better I acknowledge that which 
cometh nearer to the very letter of the very original verity. 

Hooker , b. v. 

Translator, n.f. [tranjlateur, old Fr. from tranfiate.] One 
that turns any thing into another language. 

A new and nobler way thou doit perfuc. 

To make trailfiations and tranfiators too. Denham. 

No tranfiation oUr own country ever yet produced, hath 
come up to that of the Old and New Teftament; and I ami 
perfuaded, that the tranfiators of the Bible were mailers of 
an Englilh ftile much fitter for that work than any we fee in 
our prefent writings, the which is owing to the fimplicity 
that runs through the whole. Swift. 

Transla'tory. n.f. [from tranfiate.] Transferring. 

The tranfiatory is a lie that transfers the merit of a man’s 
good a&ion to another more deferving. Arbuthnot. 

Transloca'tion. n.f [trans and locus', Latin.] Removal of 
things reciprocally to each others places. 

There happened certain traijloeatiens at the deluge, the 
matter conftituting animal and vegetable fubftances being dif- 
folved, and mineral matter fubftituted in its place, and thereby 
like tranfiocation of metals in fame fprings. Woodward. 

Translu'cency. n.f [from tranjlucent.] Diaphaneity; tran- 
i’parency. 

Lumps of rock cryftal heated red hot, then quenched in 
fair water, exchanged their tranfiucency for whitenefs, the ig¬ 
nition and extinftion having cracked each lump into a mul¬ 
titude of minute bodies. Foyle on Colours. 

TRANSLU'CEN 1". ladj: [trans and lucens or btcidus Lat.] 
TRANSLU'CID. f Tranfparcnt; diaphanous; clear; 
giving a paflage to the light. 

In anger the fpirits afeend and wax eager ; which 
in the eyes, becaufe they are tranflucid. 

Wherever fountain or frtlh edrrent flow’d 
Againft the caftern ray, tranjlucent, pure. 

With touch ittherial of heav'n’s fiery rod, 

I drank. 

The golden ewer a maid obfequious brings, 

Replenifh’d from the cool tranjlucent fprings. Pope's OdyJ. 

4 Trans- 
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1 ra'nsmariKe. adj. [trmfmarinus, Latin.] Lyin^ 0 n the 
other fide of the fea ; found beyond fea. > ° 

If (he had' not been drained this way, (he might have made 
herlelt miftrefs of Timaurania, her next traifmarinc neigh^ 
_bour. HoweFs Vocal For eft. 

Jb Ira'nsmiw. v. a, [tranfmttto, Lat. tremfmuer , French] 
I o tranfmute ; to transform ; to metamc>rphofe ; to change. 
Cbfelete. 

When him lift the rafeal routs appall, 

Men into (tones therewith he could tranfmew, 

And (tones to duft, and duft to nought at all. Fdi Queen. 

■ ra nsmigR/VNt. adj. [ tranfmigrans , Lat.] Faffing into an¬ 
other country or (late. 

Befidcs an union in fovercignty, or a conjunction in pafts, 
there arc other implicit confederations, that of colonies or 
tr or (migrant* towards their mother nation. Bacon's holy JVar. 
i o Fit a'nsmigr a t e. v. n. [Iranfmigro , Lat.] To pafs from 
one place or country into another. 

i his complexion is maintain’d by generation ; fo that 
(Grangers contract it not, and the natives which tranfmigrate 
omit it not without commixture. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

If Pythagoras's tranfanimation were true, that the fouls of 
men tranfmigrating into fpecies anfwcring their former natures, 
fome men muft live over many ferpents. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
1 heir touls may tranfmigrate into each other. Howel. 

Regard 

The port of Luna, fays our learned bard ; 

W ho, in a drunken dream, beheld his foul 
1 he fifth within the t- anfmigraiing roll. Drydcn. 

Xr a NSM1GR a'tion. n.f. [tranfmigration , Fr. from tranjini- 
grate.] l’aflage from one place or ftate into another. 

The fequel of the conjunftjon of natures in the perfon 
of Chrift is no aboliftiment of natural properties appertaining 
to either fubftance, no tranfition or tranfmigration thereof out 
of one fubftance into another. Hooker, b. v. 

Seeing the earth of itfelf puts forth plants without feed, 
plants may well have a tranfmigration of fpecies. Bacon . 

Ftom the opinion of the metempfyehofis, or tranfmigra¬ 
tion of the fouls of men into the bodies of beads, moft fuit- 
able unto their human condition, after his death, Orpheus 
the mufician became a fwan. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Eafing their paflage hence, for intercourfe 
Of tranfmigration , as their lot (hall lead. Milton. 

’Twas taught by wife Pythagoras, 

One foul might through more bodies pafs; 

Seeing fuch tranfmigration there. 

She thought it not a fable here. Denham, 

When thou wert form’d, hcav’n did a man begin. 

But the brute foul by chance was (huffled in : 

In woods and wilds thy monarchy maintain. 

Where valiant beads, by force and rapine, reign. 

In life’s next fccne, jf tranfmigration be. 

Some bear or lion is referv’d for thee. Drydcn’s Aureng. 

Transmission. n.f. [tranfmiffion, Fr. tranfmiffius , Latin.] 
The aft of fending from one place to another, or from one 
perfon to another. 

If there were any fuch notable tranfmijficn of a colony 
* hither out of Spain, the very chronicles of Spain would not 
have omitted fo memorable a thing. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Operations by tranfmiffion of fpirits is one of the higheft 
fecrets in nature. Bacon’s Nat. Iiijl. N". 236. 

In the tranfmiffion of the fea-water into the pits, the water 
ri feth ; but in the tranfmiffion of the water through the veflcls 
it fallcth. Bacon. 

Thefe move fwiftly, but then they require a medium well 
difpofed, and their tranfmiffion is eafily (topped. Bacon. 

'('he uvea has a mufculous power, and can dilate and con- 
tiaft that round hole in it called the pupil, for the better 
moderating the tranfmiffion of light. More. 

• Languages of countries are loft by tranfmiffion of colonies 
of a different language. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

This enquiry will be of ufe, as a parallel difeovery of the 
t> anfmiffion of the Englilh laws into Scotland. Hale. 

Their reflexion or tranfmiffion depends on the conftitution 
of the air and water behind the glafs, and not the ftriking of 
the rays upon the parts of the glafs. Newton’s Opticks. 

TransmFssive. adj. [from tranfmiffius, Lat.] Tranfmittcd ; 
derived from one to another. 

And (bill the fire inculcates to his fon 
Tranfmifftve lcflons of the king’s renown. Prior. 

Itfelf a fun ; it with tranfmiffrjc light 
Enlivens worlds deny’d to human fight. Prior. 

Then grateful Greece with ftreaming eyes would raife 
Hiftorick marbles to record his praife j 
His praife eternal on the faithful (lone. 

Had with t ■ anfmiffivc honour grac’d his fon. Pope. 

To Transmit, v.a. [tranfnitto , Lat. tranfmettre , Fr.] To 
fend from one perfon or place to another. 

By means of writing, former ages tranfmit the memorials 
of ancient times and things to pofterity. Hale. 

He fent orders to his friend in Spain to fell his eftatc, and 
t ajfmit the money to him. Addifon's Sptft. N°. 198. 
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Thus flour,(VJ love; and beauty reign'd-i n -fw te 
J ,U the proud Spaniard gave this glory’s date:""’ 

Paft is the gallantry, the fame remains, 

Tianfmitted fafe in Dryden’s lofty feenes n 

Shine forth, ye planets, with'diftinguifh’d liehr 
Again tranfmit your friendly beams to earth ■ 

As when Britannia joy’d for Anna’s birth ’ D . 
Transmittal, n.f. [from tranfmit.] The aft of 
ting ; tranfmiffion. 0t tra ?fant. 

Befides the t anfmittal to England of two-thlnt. r . 
of Ireland’ ,hcy nreke L, 

their fupernumerary pretenders to offices. ^ i or 

Transmu'table. adj. [tranfmuablc, Fr. f r0 m 

Capable of change; poffible to be changed into anofc^ 
ture or fubftance. fa nother na- 

It is no eafy matter to demonftrate that air is f 0 L.-t 
convertible into water; how tranfmutable it is unto 
be of deeper doubt. B own's Vuk £^ 

1 he fluids and folids of an animal body arc ealilv iJlr 
„,„M i*o one another. A,UL „ 

Transmu'tably. adv. [from tranfmute. ] With capaehy of 
being changed into another fubftance or nature. ’ 

Transmutation nf. [tranfmutation, Fr. tranfmutati,, h om 
tianfmuto, Latin.] Change into another nature or fubltance 
1 he great aim of alchemy is the tranfmutation of bale me’ 
tals into gold. 

Am not I old Sly’s fon, by birth a pedlar, by education a 
cardmakcr, by tranjmutation a bear herd. Shahfpecre 

The tranfmutation of plants one into another, is inter mar- 
naha natural, for the tranfmutation of fpecies is, in the vul/ar 
philofophy, pronounced impoffible; but feeing there appear 
fome mamfeft inftances of it, the opinion of impoffibility it 
to be rejefted, and the means thereof to be found out. Sac. 

The converfion into a body merely new, and which was 
not before ; as (liver to gold, or iron to copper; is better 
called, for diftinftion fake, trarifmutation. Bacon. 

T he fame land fuffereth fundry tranfmutation! of owners 
within one term. Bacon's Office of Alienation. 

The changing of bodies into light, and light into bodies, 
is very conformable to the courfe or nature, which feems 
delighted with tranf mutations. Water, which is a very fluid 
taftelefs fait, (he changes by heat into vapour, which is a 
fort of air, and by cold into ice, which is a hard, pellucid, 
brittle, fufible done; and this ftone returns into water by 
heat, and water returns into vapour by cold. Newton. 

The fuppofed change of worms into flies is no real tranf¬ 
mutation ; but moft of thofc members, which at laft be¬ 
come vifible to the eye, are cxiflent at the beginning, arti¬ 
ficially complicated together. Bentley’s Sermons. 

To r kansmu'te. v.n. [ tranfmuto , Lat. tranfmuer, French.] 
To change from one nature or fubftance to another. 

Suidas thinks, that by the golden fleece was meant a gol¬ 
den book of parchment which is of (heeps-(kin, and there¬ 
fore called golden, becaufc it was taught therein how other 



metals might be tranfmuted. 
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That metals may be tranfmited one into another I am not 
fatisfied of the faft. Ray on the Creation. 

Patience fov’reign o’er tranfmuted ill. Van.ofhu. IViJhes. 
Transmu'ter. n.f. [from tranfmute.] One that tranfmutes. 
Tra'nsom. n.f. [tranfenna , Lat.] 

,1. A thwart beam or lintel over a door. 

2 . [Among mathematicians.] The vane of an inftrument called 
a crofs (tad, being a piece of wood fixed acrofs with a fquare 
focket upon which it Aides. Bailejt 

Transparency, n.f. [tranfparence , Fr. from tranfparent.] 
Clearnefs; diaphaneity; tranflucence; power of tranl’mitting 
light. 

A poet of another nation would not have dwelt fo long 
upon the clearnefs and tranfparency of the dream; but in 
Italy one feldom fees a river that is extremely bright and lim¬ 
pid, moft of them being muddy. Addifon. 

Another caufe is the greater tranfparency of the vefiels oc- 
cafioned by the thinnefs and delicacy of their coats. Ah:>- 
TRANSPARENT, n.f. [tranjparent, Fr. tram and appaito, 
Latin.] Pervious to the light; clear; pellucid; diaphanous; 
tranflucent; not opaque. 

Nor (hines the filver moon one half fo bright, 
Through the tramparent bofom of the deep, 

As doth thy face through tears of mine give light. 
Thou (hin’ft in every tear that I do weep. Shakefpeare. 
Wait upon him with whom you fpeak with your eye; t°r 
there be many wife men that have fecret hearts and turn 
fparent countenances. Bacon's EffayU N’-23- 

Each thought was vifible that roll’d within, 

As through a cryftal cafe the figur’d hours are feen; 

And hcav’n did this tranfparent veil provide, , 

Becaufc (he had no guilty thought to hide. *f r .) ' 

Her bofom appeared all of chryftal, and fo vv°i* , u / 
tranfparent , that I faw every thought in her heart. - T 
Tranfparent forms, too fine for mortal fight, 

Their fluid bodies half-diflolv’d in light. ff 
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pervious to the lutht. 

1 What if that light. 

Sent from her through the wide tmnpicuous air. 

To the terreftrial moon be as a liar. 

Now thy wine’s tranfpicucus , purg d from all 
Jts earthy grofs, yet let it feed awhile 

On the fat refufe. , • 

ToTRAN-pFerce. v.n. [tranfperccr, Fr. irons and pierce.} 

To penetrate ; to make wav through ; to permeate. 

A mind, which through each part intus d doth pafs, 
Faffiions and works, and wholly doth Iran pierce 
All this great body of the umverfe. Raleigh 1 H. of the ft . 
His forceful fpear, which, hiding as it flew, 

Pierc'd through the yielding planks of jointed wood : 

The tides tranjpierc’d return a rattling found. 

And groans of Grceks inclos’d came uhiing through the 

wound. ..... D 7 U "* * n - 

Transpiration, n.f [ tranfpiration , Fr.] Emtffion in va- 

^That a bullet dipped in oil, by preventing the tranfpiration 
of air, will carry farther, and pierce deeper, my experience 
cannot difeern. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. in 

The Iran piration of the obftrufted fluids is imagined to be 
one of the wavs that an inflammation is removed. Sharp. 

To TRANSPIRE, v.a. [ t.anfpiio, Lat. tranfpirer, French.] 
To emit in vapour. 

To Transpi're. v.n. [tranfpirer, Fr.] 

1. To be emitted by infcniible vapour. 

The nuts when fre(h got are full of a foft pulpy matter, 
which in time tranfpies, and pafles through the (hell. 

IVoodward on Foffils. 

2. To efcapc from fecrcfy to notice: a fenfc lately innovated 
from France, without neceffity. 

To Transpla'ce. v.a. [tram and place.] To remove; to 
put into a new place. 

It was tranjplaccd from the left fide of the Vatican unto a 
more eminent place. IVilkim's Math. Maffick. 

To TRANSPLANT, v.a. [trans and plants, Lat. tranjplan- 
Ur, Fr.] 

1. 'Fo remove and plant in a new place. 

The noblcft fruits tranjplanted in our ifle. 

With early hope and fragrant bloflbms fmile. Rofcommon. 

Salopian acres flourilh with a growth. 

Peculiar (Fil’d the Ottlcy ; be thou firft 
This apple to tranfplant. Phillips. 

If any tranfplant themfelves into plantations abroad, who 
are fchifmaticks or outlaws, luch are not fit to lay the foun¬ 
dation of a new colony. Bacon's Adv.ce to Villitrs. 

2. To remove. 

Of light the greater part he took 
Tranjplanted from her cloudy (lirinc, and plac’d 
In the fun’s orb. Milton. 

He profpered at the rate of his own wifhes, being tranj¬ 
planted out of his cold barren dioccfc of Saint David's into a 
wanner climate. Clarendon. 

Transplant a'tion. n.f. [tranfplantation, Fr.] 

1. The aft of tranfplanting or removing to another (oil. 

Jt is confefled, that love changed often doth nothing; nay, 
it is nothing ; for love where it is kept fixed to its firft ob¬ 
ject, though it burn not, yet it warms and cherifhes, fo as it 
needs no tranfplantation, or change of foil, to make it fruit¬ 
ful. Suckling. 

2. Conveyance from one to another. 

What noife have we had for fome years about tranfplanta¬ 
tion of difirafes, and transfufion of blood. Baker. 

3. Removal o£ men from one country to another. 

Moft of kingdoms have throughly felt the calamities of 
forcible tranfplantations, being either overwhelmed by new 
colonies that fell upon them, or driven, as one wave is driven 
by another to feck new feats, having loft their own. Raleigh. 

This appears a replication to what Mcnelaus had offered 
concerning th ^tranfplantation of Ulyfles to Sparta. Broome. 

T Ranspla'nter. n. /. {from trunjpiant.'] One that tranf- 
plants. 

To Transpo'rt. v. a. [tram ami ports, Latin; travfporter, 
French.] 

1. To convey by carriage from place to place. 

1 came hither to iranfport the tidings. Shakefpeare. 

Why (hould (he write to Edmund ! might not you 
Tranjpert her purpolcs by word. . Shakefpeare. 

Imports upon men the tunfpoi ration of rivers from one end 
of the woj-W to the other, which, among other ufes, were 
made to tranf port men. Raleigh's Hijl. of the IVoild. 

A fubtcrrancan wind tranfports a hill 
1 orn from Pilorus. Milton 

F» the dtftu«banoe8 of a ftate, the wife Pomponius tran- 
fp-.ned nil the remaining wifdom and virtue of his country 
into the finiiUuary ol peace and learninc. Drydcn . 

2. 1 o carry into baui/innent: as a felon. 

^ e return alter being / wifpo ted, and arc ten times greater 
'ugues than before. Swift. 
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q. To fcntence as a felon to baniftimcnt. 

4. To hurry by violence of paffion. 

You arc tratfported by calamity 
Thither where more attends you, and you Fan :er 
The helms o’ th’ itate. ' Sbakefearr. 

They laugh as if trim (ported with !’o:ne fit 
Of paffion. Miltm. 

I (hew him once t.anfportcd by the violence of a hidden 
paffion. D: ,d 

If an ally not immediately concerned contribute more than 
the principal party, he ought to have his (hare in what :s. 
conquered; or if’his romartrick difpofiudn trarfpo<t him fo 
far as to expeft little or nothing, they (hould make it up in 
dignity. t . Swft. 

5. To put into eeftafy ; to ravifti with pleafurc. 

Here tranjported f behold, trail ported touch. Milton. 

Thofe on whom Chrift beftowed miraculous cures were fo 
tranjported with them, that their gratitude fupplanted their 
obedience. D * ca J of Piety. 

Transport, n.f [ iranfport, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Tranfportation ; carriage * conveyance. 

The Romans ncglfefted their maritime affairs ; for they 
ftipulatcd with the Carthaginians to furniih them with fhips 
for iranfport and war. Avbuihnot on Coins. 

2. A veflel of carriage^ particularly a veflel in which foldiers- 
are conveyed. 

Nor dares his tranfport veffe! crofs the waves. 

With fuch whofc bones arc not compos’d in graves. Dryd. 
Some fpoke of the men of war only, and others added 
the tranfports. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. Rapture ; eeftafy. 

A truly pious mind receives a temporal bleffing with gra¬ 
titude, a fpiritual one with eeftafy and tranfport. South's Serm. 

Transpo'rtance. n.f [from tranjpert.] Conveyance; car¬ 
riage; removal. 

O, be thou my Charon, 

And give me fvvift tranj'portance to thofe fields," 

Where I may wallow in the lilly beds 

Propos’d for the deferver ! Shakefp. Troilus ahd Crcffida. 

Transportation, n.f. [from tranfport .] 

1. Removal; conveyance; carriage. 

Sir Francis Cottington and Mr. Endymion Porter had been 
fent before to provide a veflel for their ti amportation. 

JVotton's Life of Buckingham. 
Some were not fo felicitous to provide againft the plague, 
as to know whether we had it from the malignity of our own 
air, or by t’ anjportation. Drydcn. 

2. Baniftiment for felony. 

3. Ecftatick violence of paffion. 

All pleafures that affect the body muft needs weary, be- 
caufe they tranfport, and all traniportation is a violence; and 
no violence can be lading but determines upon the falling of 
the fpirits. South. 

Transporter, n.f. [from tranfport. ] One that tranfports. 
The pilchard merchant may reap a fpeedy benefit by dif- 
patching, faving, and felling to the t anf orters. Carew. 

Transpo'sal. n.f. [from hanfpofe.] The act of putting things 
in each other’^ place. Swijt. 

To TRANSPOSE, v.a. [ tranfpofer, French; tranfpfitum, 

Latin.] 

1. To put each in the place of other. 

The letters of Elizabetha regina tranjpofed fignify, O Eng¬ 
land’s fovereign, thou haft made us happy. Camden's Rem. 

Tranffofe the propofitions, making the medius terminus 
tKe predicate of the firft and the fubject of the fccond. Locke. 

2. To put out of place. 

That which you are my thoughts cannot tranfpofe ; 
Angels are bright Hill, though the brighteft fell. Shakefp. 

Tr ansposi'tion. n.f. [ira/fpojition, Fr. from tranfpofe.] 

1. The aft of putting one thing in the place of another. 

2. The ftate of being put out of one place into another. 

The common centre of gravity in the terraqueous globe is 
fteady, and not liable to any accidental travfpofition , nor hath 
it ever (Lifted its (tation. JVoodwarcFs Nat. Hijl. p. i. 

To Transsha'pe. v.a. [hans and Jhapc.] To transform; to 
bring into another ftiapc. 

Ill tell thee how Beatrice prais’d thy wit: I faid thou hadft 
a fine wit; right, faid (lie, a fine little one ; nay, faid I, he 
hath the tongues; that I believe, faid (he; for* he fworc a 
thing to me on Monday night which he forfwore on Tucfday 
morning; there’s a double tongue: thus did (h c t'ansfhapc 
thy particular virtues. Shakefp. Much ado about nothin- 

To TRANSUBSTANTIATE, v.a. [t,anfubJlantC,Y 

To change to another fubftance. 

O felf traitor, I do bring 
The fpider love which tranfuhjhmtiutes all, 

And can convert manna to gall. Donne 

Nor feemingly, but with keen difpatch 
Of real hunger, and concoftive heat 
To tranfubjlantiate ; what redounds, tranfpins 
Through fpirits with calc. Milton 
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TransuBstaNTIA'tion. n. f. [tranfubjlantiation, Fr.] A mi¬ 
raculous operation believed in the Romifh church, in which 
the elements of the eucharift are fuppoled to be changed into 
the real body and blood of Christ. 

How is a Romar.ift prepared cafily to fwallow, not only 
againft all probability, but even the clear evidence ot his 
fenl'es, the doctrine of tranfubjlantiation ? Locke. 

Trans uija'tion. n.f [from tranfude.] The act of palling in 
fweut, or perfpirable vapour, through any integument. 

The drops proceeded not from the tranfudation of the 
liquors within the glafs. Boyle. 

To TRANSU'DE. v. n. [ traru and fudo , Latin.] To pafs 
through in vapour. 

Purulent fumes cannot be tranfmitted throughout the body 
before the maturation of an apofthem, nor after, unlefs the 
humour break; becaufe they cannot tranjude through the bag 
of an apofthem. Harvey on Confwnptions. 

Transve'rsal. adj. [tranfvefal, Fr. tram and verjails, Lat.] 
Running crolfwife. 

An amending line, direct, as from fon to father, or grand¬ 
father, is not admitted by the law of England •, or in the 
tran.verfal line, as to the uncle or aunt, great-uncle or great- 
aunt. Hulc. 

TraNsve'rsally. adv. [from tranfverful.] In a crofs dircc- 
tton. 

There are divers fubtile enquiries and demonftrations con¬ 
cerning the feveral proportions of fwiftnefs and diftance in an 
arrow ihot vertically, horizontally, or tranfverfally. Wilkins. 
TRANSVE'RSE. adj. [tranfverfus , Latin.] Being in a crofs 
direction! 

His violent touch 

Fled and purfu’d tranjve fe the refonant fugue. Milton. 

Part in ftrait lines, part in tranjverjt arc found, 

One forms a crooked figure, one a round ; 

The entrails thefe embrace in fpiral firings, 

Thofe clafp th’ arterial tubes in tender rings. Blackmorc. 
What natural agent could impel them fo itrongly with a 
tranjverfe fide-blow againft that tremendous weight and rapi¬ 
dity, when whole worlds are a falling! Bentley's Sermons. 
Tr aMsve'rs tLY. adv. [from tranjverfe.] In a crofs direc¬ 
tion. 

At Stonehenge the ftoncs lie tranfverfely upon each other. 

Stillitfgfleet. 

In all the fibres of an animal there is a contra&ile power; 
for if a fibre be cut tranjverjcly, both the ends Ill rink and 
make the wound gape. A’buthnot on Aliments. 

Transu'mptioN. n.f. [tram and fumo, Latin.] The act of 
taking from one place to another. 

Tran'ters. n.f. Men who carry filh from the fea-coafts to 
fell in the inland countries. Bailey. 

TRAP. n.J. [tpappe, Saxon; irate, Fr. trappola , Italian.] 
j. A fnare fet for thieves or vermin. 

Die as thou fhouldcft, but do not die impatiently, and like 
a fox catched in a trap. Taylor’s holy living. 

The trap fprings and catches the ape by the fingers. L'EJlr. 

2. An ambulh ; a ftratagem to betray or catch unawares. 

And lurking clofely, in await now lay, 

How he might any in his trap betray. Spcnfer. 

God and your majefty 
Prote£l mine innocence, or I fall into 
The trap is laid for me. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

They continually laid traps to enfnare him, and made lini- 
fier interpretations of all the good he did. Calamy. 

He feems a trap for charity to lay. 

And cons by night his leflon for the day. Dryden. 

7. A play at which a ball is driven with a flick. 

Unruly boys learn to wrangle at trap , or rook at fpan-far- 
■ Locke on Education. 

~He that of feeble nerves and joints complains. 

From nine-pins, coits, and from trap- ball abftains. King. 
To Trap, v a. [rjiappa n > Saxon.] 

i To enfnare ; to catch by a fnare or ambulh ; to take by 

ftratagem. , , ,, . ... 

My brain, more bu(y than the lab ring fpider. 

Weaves tedious fnares to trap mine enemies. Sbakefp. 

If you require my deeds, with ambulh’d arms 
I trapp'd the foe, or tir’d with falfe alarms. Dryden. 

2. [See Trapping.] To adorn; to decorate. 

The ftecd that bore him 

Was trapp'd with polifti’d fteel, all Ihining bright. 

And covered with th’ atchievements of the knight. Spenjer. 

To fpoil the dead of weed is facrilegc: 

But leave thefe reliques of his living might 
’Fo deck his hearfe and t>ap his tomb black ftecd. Fa. ^Ju. 
Lord Lucius prefented to you four milk-white horfes t>apt 
in filver. Sbakefp. Timm of A f h ‘ ns - 

Tkapdo'or . n.f. [trap and door.] A door opening and Ihut- 

ting uncxpedtcdly. . . 

The arteries which carry from the heart to the feveral 
parts have valves which open outward like trapdoors, and give 
the blood a free pafiage; and the veins, which bring it back 
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to the heart, have valves and trapdoors which open imv’-' 
fo as to give way into the blood to run into the heart "IkJ 
To Trape. v. a [commonly writtc n to trabf - pr.bablvof 
the fame original with drab. J 1 o run idly and fiuttithlv ah; ••• 
It is uled only of women. / 

Trapes, n.f. [I fuppofe from trape.] An idle flatternlv woman 
He found the fullen trapes 

Polled with th’ devil, worms, and claps. Ifudilra: p 
From door to door I'd fooncr whine and beg, * • 
Than marry l'uch a trapes. Gay's What d'ye call it 

Tra'pstick. n.f. [trap and flick.] A ftick with which bovi 
drive a wooden ball. ' 

A foolilh I'woop between a couple of thick landv l C o S an( ] 
two long Uapjlicts that had no calfs. S0cCl.‘ N 6 

Trapezium. n.f. [Tp«7r=>iov ; trapefe, French.] A qttadrh 
lateral figure, whole tour lidcs are not equal, and none of ilc 
fides parallel. jy , 

Two of the lateral trapezia are as broad. Woodward 
Trapezo'iu. n.J. and trapefoide, Fr.] 

irregular figure, whole four lidcs are not parallel. j) u » 
Tra'ppiNGS. n.f. [This word MinJbew derives from dmp 
French, death*] 

i. Ornaments appendant to the fuddle. 

Caparifons and fteeds. 

Bales and tinfel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At jouft and tournament. \jj[ t 


4Hjumr.H.« dVllltW. 

2. Ornaments; drefs; embeJlilhments; external, fiipirficial 
and trifling decoration. 

Thefe indeed feem, 

But I have that within which pafleth fliew ; 

Thelc but the trappings and tlie I’uits of woe. Shakcfpcme. 
He has fair words, rich Mappings, and large promfo; but 
works only for his mafter. L'Ef range. 

The points of honour poets may produce, 

Trappings of life, for ornament, not ufc. Dryden. 

Such pageantry oe to the people ihowij; 

There boalt thy horle’s trappings , and thy own. Dryden. 

Draw him briefly fo. 

That all who view the piece may know 
He needs no trappings ot fictitious fame. D yicn. 

In {hips decay’d no mariner confides. 

Lur’d by the gilded item and painted f.dcs; 

Yet at a ball unthinking fools delight, 

In the gay trappings of a birth-day night. Swift, 

Trash, n.f. [tros, Iflandick; drtjen, German.] 

1. Any thing worthlefs ; drofs; dregs. 

Lay hanJs upon thefe traitors, and their irajh. Sbaljp. 
Look what a wardrobe here is for thee ! 

—Let it alone, thou fool, it is but trajh. ' Sbakefpeare. 
Who fteals my purfe, ftcals trajh, ’tis fomething, no¬ 
thing; 

’Twas mine, ’tis his; and has been Have to thoufands. 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

More than ten Hollenfhed’s, or Hall’s, or Slow’s, 

Of trivial houftiold trajh he knows ; he knows 
"When the queen frown'd or linil’d. Donne. 

The colledors only confider, the greater fame a writer is 
in pofleffion of, the more trajh he may bear to have tac e 

to him. Sw ‘“' 

Weak foolilh man ! will heav’n reward us there 
With the lame trajh mad mortals wilh for here ? Left. 

2. A worthlefs perlon. 

I fufped this trajh . .. 

To be a party in this injury. Sbakefpeare s Ota o . 

3. Matter improper for food, frequently eaten by gnls w t e 

green fickncfs. » r .t 

O that inftead of trajh thou’dft taken ftccl. ‘ ' 

4. I believe that the original fignification of trajh is the ! “PP - 
of trees, from the verb. 

To Trash, v. a. 
j. To lop ; to crop. 

Being once perfected how to grant luits. 

How to deny them ; whom c’ advance, and whom 
To trafj for overtopping. Sbakefpeare s ‘ 1. 

2. Tocrulh; to humble. , r, w5 

Not fuch as was fit to be impofed on hard-hear J 
to encumber and trajh them, but fuch as becomes JL 
nuous people. Hammond's Prafi.&t*»J 

Tra'shv. adj. [from traflr.] Worthlefs; vile » “[ c Z' ttrtI Jhy 
A judicious reader will dilcover in Ins clo u 
fluff, whole glittering deceived him in the action. 

To Tra'vail. v.n. [travdiller, I r.J 

1. To labour; to toil. . 

2. To be in labour ; to ft.ffer the pains of childbirth- ^ 

I travail nor, nor bring foith children. J , ^ 

She being with child cried, travailing in birth, ^ R. % 

to be delivered. . .. • ■ { i ie obli- 

His heart is in continual labour; it travails w* s<fW . 

gation, and is in pangs till it be delivered. T® 
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'T , n a'vail v* harrafs j to tire* 

T ° all ihefe troubles had not been fufficient to travail 

, ‘ realm a creat divifion fell among the nobility. Hayward. 
* A Jw of light tum-a thitherward in hallo ^ 

His trauell'd fteps. 

Tr a'VAU.. n.f [from the verb.] 

fo -m;tc *~u. ma. 

L h i mpotent perlbns as are unable for lining rratwi/, are 
J :. b i e to drive cattle to and fro to their palture. Spcnfer. 

’ 1 ihour in childbirth. . 

I . he t i m e of her travail twins were in her. Gen. xxxvm. 
Xo procure cafy travails of women, the intention is to 
brin down the child, but not too faft. Bacon s Nat. I f!. 
T vl Tkave'l, or Travi'se. n.f. A wooden frame lor 
ftSw unruly horfes. Amfworth. 

h' Tra^vel. v. n. [This word is generally fuppofed ongi- 
1 nallv the fame with travail, and to differ only as particular 
LI General: in fome writers the word is written alike 
all its lenfes ; but it is more convenient to write travail 
labour, and travel for journey.] 

j o make journeys : it is ufed for fea as well as land, though 
fometimes we diftinguifli it from voyage, a word appropriated 

t0 D^foreft fliall yc lodge, O ye travelling companies of 
Dedanim Ifa.xx. i. 13. 

Raphael deign’d to travel with Tobias. Milton. 

Fain wyu’d I travel to fome foreign fhore, 

So might I to myl’clf myfelf reltore. Dryden. 

If others believed he was an Egt'ptian from his knowledge 
of their rites, it proves at leaft that he tiavelled there. Pope. 

To pafs i to go ; to move. 

By th’ clock ’tis day; 


in 

for 


2 . 


Hooker. 2. 


Sbakefp. 


Milton. 


And yet dark night ftrangles the travelling lamp. Shai.fp. 
Time travels in divers paces, with divers pcrlons; I’ll tell 
you who time ambles withal, who time trots withal. Sbakefp. 

* Thus flying Eaft and Weft, and North and South, 

News travelfd with incrcafc from mouth to mouth. Pope. 
r To make journeys of curiofity. 

Nothing tends fo much to enlarge the mind as travelling, 
that is, making a vifit to other towns, cities, or countries, 
befide thofe in which we were born and educated. Watts. 

4, To labour ; to toil. This Ihould be rather travail. 

If we labour to maintain truth and reafon, let not any 
think that wc travel about a matter not needful. 

I’ve watch’d and travelfd hard ; 

Some time I fliall deep out; the reft I’ll whiftle. 

To Tra'vel. v. a. 

1. To pafs; to journey over. 

Thither to arrive I travel thus profound. 

2. To force to journey. 

There are other privileges granted unto moil of the cor¬ 
porations, that they Ihall not be charged with garrifons, and 
they fliall not be travelled forth of their own franchifes. Spcnf. 
Tra'vel. n.f. [ travail , Fr. from the noun.] 
j. Journey ; a£l of palling from place to place. 

Love had cut him Ibort, 

Confin’d within the purlieus of his court. 

Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat, 

His travels ended at his country-feat. 

Mingled fend into the dance 
Moments fraught with all the trcafurcs, 

Which ihy ealtern travel views. 

2. Journey of curiofity or inftruiftion. 

Let him lpcnd his time no more at home. 

Which would be great impeachment to his age, 

In having known no travel in his youth. Sbakefpeare. 
Travel in the younger fort is a part of education ; in the 
elder a part of experience. Bacon's EJfays, N°. 18. 

A man not enlightened by travel or reflexion, grows as 
fond of arbitrary power, to which he hath been ufed, as of 
barren countries, in which he has been born and bred. Addij r 

3. Labour; toil. This fhould be travail: as in Daniel. 

He wars with a retiring enemy. 

With much more travail than with victory. Daniel. 

What think’ft thou of our empire now, though earn’d 
With travel difficult. ° Milton. 

4. Labour in childbirth. This fenfe belongs rather to travail. 

Thy mother well delcrves that fhort delight. 

The naufeous qualms of ten long months and travel to 
requite. Dryden's Kirg. 

4. Travels. Account of occurrences and obfervations of°a 
journey into foreign parts. 

A book of his travels hath been honoured with the tranfla- 
tion of many languages. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Hiftories engage the foul by fenfibie occurrences ; as alfo 
voyages, travels , and accounts of countries. Watts. 

Tra'veller. n. f. [travailleur, Fr. from travel.] 

1. One who goes a journey ; a wayfarer. 

The weary traveller wand’ring that way 
Therein did often quench his thirfty heat Fairy i. ;[ 
A little cafe to thefe my torments give, 
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Before I go where all in filence mourn. 

From wliofe dark fliores no travellers return. Sandy:. 

This was a common opinion among the Gentiles, that the 
o-ods Ibmctimcs aHiimcd human fhape, and converted upon 
earth with Itrangers and travellers. Bentley s Sermons. 

2 . One who vifits foreign countries. 

Farcwel monficur traveller ; look you lifp and wear ltranga 
fuits, and difable all the benefits of your own country. Sheik. 

The traveller into a foreign countin' knows more by the 
eve, than he that llaycth at home can by relation of the tra- 
r fJ er Bacon's New Atlantis. 

They are travellers newly arrived in a ftrange country, we 
fhould therefore not miflead them. _ Locke. 

Tra'veltainted. adj. [travel and tainted.] Harrafled ; fa¬ 
tigued with travel. 

I have foundered nine fcorc and odd pofts: and here, tj(i~ 
ve/taiuted as I am, have, in my pure and immaculate valour, 
taken Sir John Colevilic. Sbakefp. Hen y IV. p. ii. 

'TRA VERS, adv. [French.] Athwart; acroi's. Not uled. 

He I'wears brave oaths, and breaks them bravely, quite 
trovers, athwart the heart ot his lover. Sbaaejpeare. 

Tra'vekse. adv. [a trovers, French.] Crofiwile; athwait. 

Bring water from lomc hanging grounds, in long furrows 
and from thofe drawing i t travelJc to fpread. R..,™ 

The riJires of the fallow field lay trove'fit • 

Trave'rse. prep. t hrough croiiwiie. 

He throush the armed files 

Darts his experienc’d eye, and foon t’averfc 

The whole battalion views their order due. 

T ra'verse. adj. [tranve fus, Lat. trove- fe, hr.] Lying a crofs; 
lying athwart. 

The paths cut with traveife trenches much encumbered 
the cairiafres until the pioneers levelled them. Hayward. 

Oak bum; ftrong in all poiition», may be trufted in crofs 
and trave j'e work ior Summers. iVotton s Architect. 

Tra'versb. n. f. 

1. Any thing laid or built crofs. 

The Tirfan cometh with all his generation ; and if there bo 
a mother from whom the whole lineage defeended, there is a 
travei fe placed in a loft where file litteth. Bacon . 

Some wind inftruments are blown at a fmall hole in the 
fide, which ftraiteneth the breath at die firft entrance; the 
rather in refpedt of their traverfc and flops above the hole, 
which performed! the fipplc’s part. Bacon. 

Something that thwarts, crofles, or obllru£ls ; crofs acci¬ 
dent; thwarting obftacle. This is a fenfe rather French 
than Englifh. 

A juft and lively piifture of human nature in its actions, 
paflions, and travefes of fortune. Dryden. 

He fees no defedt in himfelf, but is fatisfied that he fhould 
have carried on his defigns well enough, had it not been for 


Bacon. 
ILiy ward. 


Milton. 


Locke. 
It was anciently ac- 


Dryden. 


Prior. 2. 


unlucky traverfes not in his power, 

'l o Tra'verse. v. a. [traverj'er, Fr. 

ccnted Oil the laft lyllabie.] 

1. To crofs; to lay athwart. 

Myfelf, and fuch 

As flept within the fhadow of your power. 

Have wander’d with our trover/f arms, and breath’d 
Our fufferance vainly. Sbakefp. Timon of Athens. 

The parts fhould be often tr overfed or crofted bv the flow¬ 
ing of the folds which loofely cncompafs diem, without fit¬ 
ting too ftraight. Dryden’> Duf efnoy. 

To crofs by way of opposition ; to thwart with obAncies. 

This treadle lias, finee the hrft conception thereof, been 
often traverfed with other thoughts. • Wctton. 

You lave th’ expence of long litigious laws. 

Where I’uits are tiavers'd, and fo little won. 

That he who conquers is but laft undone. Dryden. 

John Bull diought himfelf now of age to look after his 
own affairs; Frog refolvcd to trover fe this new proiedl, and 
to make him uneafy in his own family. A buthnot. 

5. To oppofc fo as to annul. A law term. 

Without a good lkill in hiftory, and a new geography to 
underitand him aright, one mav lofe himfelf in t avofifo the 
decree. Bakeds Reflections on Lea ° 

(.. To wander over; to crofs. 

He many a walk travers’d 
Of ftatelieft covert, cedar, pine, or palm. 

The 1 ion fmarting with the hunter’s fpear, 

T hough deeply wounded, no way yet dilinay’d ; 

In fullen fury have Jes the plain, 

1 o find tlie vent’rous foe. 

Believe me, prince, there’s not an African 
That traverfes our vaft Numidian ddaru 
In queft of prey, and lives upon his bow. 

But better pradlilcs thefe boalled virtues. Add, bn's Ca'o 
W hat feas you t averfd and whatfieidsyou fought I Pope. 

5. iofurvey; to examine thoroughly. 1 

My purpofe is to haverje the nature, principles, and 
perries, of tins deteftable v!ce, ingratitude, South’s Se 
lo 1 ra'verse. v. 11. To 
fencing. 
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Sbaiefpeare. 


Donne. 


To fee thee fight, to fee thee travel ft, to fee thee here, 
to fee thee there. Sbaiefp. Mary Wives of IVhid for. 

Travesty, adj. [travefti, Fr.] Drefl'ed fo as to be made ri¬ 
diculous ; burlcfqued. 

1 rauma'tick. ad. [~fx'jp.xlmi ;.j Vulnerary. 

I deterged and ditpofed the ulcer to incam, and to do fo I 
put the patient into a traumatick decoction. IVifeman's Surgery. 
1 ray. n. J. [tray, Swcdilh. ] A fhallow wooden veiled in 
which meat or filh is carried. 

Sift it into a tr.ay, or bole of wood. Moxon's Mcch. Excr. 

No more her care (hall fill the hollow tray , 

To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. Gay. 
Tbaytrip. n.f A kind of play, I know not of what kind. 
Shall I play my freedom at tray trip, and become thy bond 
fiave. Sbaiefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

Tre'acherous. adj. [from treachery'.'] Faithlefs; perfidious; 
guilty of deferting or betraying. 

He bad the lion to be remitted 
Unto his feat, and thofe fame treacherous vile 
Be punilh’d for their prefumptuous guile. Hubbtrd’s Tale. 

Defirc in rapture gaz’d awhile, 

And faw the treach’rous goddefs finile. Swift. 

Tre'acherously. adv. [from t eacberous.] Faithlefsly; per- 
fidioully; by treafon ; by ftratagem. 

Then ’gan Caraufius tyrannize anew. 

And him Alcdtus treacheroufiy flew, 

And took on him the robe of emperor. Fairy Qu. 1 . ii. 
Thou haft flain 

The flower of Europe for his chivalry, 

And treacberoufy haft thou vanquish'd him. 

Let others Irceze with angling reeds, 

Or treacberoufy poor filh befet, 

With ftrangling fnarc, or winding net. 

I treated, milled you, and thought you mine; 

When, in requital of my beft endeavours. 

You treaebe oufy practis’d to undo me, 

Seduc'd my only child, and Hole her. Otway. 

They bid him ftrike, to appeafe the ghoft 
Of his poor father ti cache? oufy loft. Dryden's Juvenal. 

T re'acherousivEss. n.J. [from treacherous.] The quality of 
being treacherous; pcrhdioufnefs. 

TRE'ACHERY. n.J. [tricbnie, French.] Perfidy; breach of 
faith. 

Trea'chetor. ?«./• [from tricher, tricheur, Fr.] A traitor ; 
Tre'achour. J one who betrays; one who violates his 
faith or allegiance. 

Good Claudius with him battle fought. 

In which the king was by a treachetour 

Dilguiled flain. Fairy Queen, l. ii. 

Where may that trcachour then be found. 

Or by what means may I his footing trail. Fairy Que 
Tre'acLE. n.f. [tiiacle, Fr. triackle , Dutch; tberiaca, La 

1. A medicine made up of many ingredients. 

The phyfician that has obferved the medicinal virtues of 
t eacle , without knowing the nature of each of the forty odd 
ingredients, may cure many patients with it. Boyle. 

T eacle water has much of an acid in it. Floyer. 

2. Moloiles; the i’pume of fugar. 

To Tread, v. n. pret. t od. part. palT. trodden, [trialan. Go- 
thick ; rpefcan, Saxon ; t eden, Dutch.] 
j. To let the foot. 

He ne’er drinks, 

But Timon’s filver treads ujxm his lip. Sbaiefpeare. 

Thofe which perfume the air moft, being trodden upon 
and cruflicd, are burnet, wild thyme, and water mint; 
therefore fet whole alleys of them, to have the pleafure when 
vou walk or tread. Bacon s Efjays. 

Thofe dropping gums 

Afk riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. Milton. 
Where'er you tread the blulhing flow’rs fliall rife. Pope. 

2 . To trample ; to fet the feet in fcorn or malice. 

Thou 

Mult, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ftrcct, or elfe 
Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin. 

And bear the palm. Sbaiefp. Coriolanus. 

Thou lhalt tread upon their high places. Deut. xxxiii. 29. 

3. To walk with form or ftatc. 

When he walks, he moves like an engine, 

And the ground fhrinks before his t> eading. Shaiefpcai-e. 
Ye that llatdy tread or lowly creep. Milton. 

4. To copulate birds. 

When (hepherds pipe on oaten ftraws; 

W hen turtles tread 
What dillance between the treading or coupling, and the 
laying of the egg? Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

They bill, they tread, Alcyone comprefs'd. 

Seven days fits brooding on her floating neft. Dryden. 
To Tread, v. a. 

i. To walk on ; to feel under the foot. 

W ouldil had never t. cd this Englilh earth, 

Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it I Sbaiefpeare. 


Sbaiefpeare. 


TRB 

He dy'd obedient to fewreft law, 

Forbid to tread the promis’d land he jaw. 

2. I o prels under the foot. 

T,ead the fnufF out on the floor to prevent „ 

3- To beat; to track. P Cnt ^ft. 

Full of briars is this working world. I, 

—They are but burs : if we walk not in th ttrodi 
our very petticoats will catch them. Shaken, Jf P lrtls * 

4. To walk on in a formal or ftatclv manner ’ ^ ^ ^ t ll ‘ 

Methought foe trod the ground with greater D 

5. To crufo under foot; to trample in contemn,orEL"* 

,ga!X“ s 6 y W,1 ‘ &* 

Why was I rais’d rhe meteor of the world 
Hung in the Ikies, and blazing as J traveled * 

;Tiil all my fires were fpent; and then call downward 
I o be trod out by Cietar \ Dryden’s Ail ft 

6 . To put in adlion by the feet. * f r Loth. 

They tread their winc-preffes and fuffer thirft <7 1 ■ 

7. To love as the male bird the female. J cb ?x\'t. 

He feather’d her and trod her. Dnd,,,', v 1 > 

Tread » / [from the verb.] Footing; ftep wi?h the j* 
ft the ttrects were pav d with thine eyes. 

Fie 1 feet were much too dainty for fuch tread. Sbaidtei 
1 he quaint mazes in the wanton green, " 

For want of tread, are undillinguifliable. 

High above the ground 
Their march was, and the paflivc air upbore 
Their nimble tread. 


’are. 


m, 


VI. 


Milh 


on. 


3 


{iteen. 

-at.] 


The dancer on the rope, with doubtful tread. 

Gets wherewithal to cloath and buy him bread.' Drjdm 
How wert thou wont to walk with cautious tread ' 

A difli of tea, like milk-pail, on thy head ! ’$ w ja 

Way ; track ; path. 

Cromwell is the king’s fecretary: further. 

Stands in the gap and tread for more preferment. Shaltf* 

| The cocks part in the egg. Jr 

1 Re'ader. f. [from tread.] He who trends. 

The treaders foall tread out no wine in their prelTes. Ifa. 
Tre'aijle. n.f. [from tread.] 

1. A part of an engine on which the feet a£t to put it in mo¬ 
tion. 

The farther the fore-end of the treadle reaches out beyond 
the fore-iide of the lathe, the greater will the fweep of die 
fore-end of the treadle be, and confequently the more revo¬ 
lutions is made at one tread. Moxon's Mecb. Exercifts. 

2 . The fperm of the cock. 

Whether it is not made out of the garm, or treadle of the 
egg, feemeth of lefler doubt. Browns Vulgar Errouis. 

At each end of the egg is a treadle, formerly thought to 
be the cock’s fperm. De ham. 

TRE'ASON. n.f. [trnhifon, French.] An offence committed 
againft the dignity and majefty of the commonwealth: it is 
divided into high treafon and petit treafon. High iuafm is 
an offence againft the fecurity of the commonwealth, or of 
the king’s majefty, whether by imagination, word, or deed; 
as to com pals or imagine treaj'on, or the death of the prince, 
or the queen confort, or his fon and heir-apparent; or to de¬ 
flower the king’s wife, or his eldcft daughter unmarried, 
or his eldeft Ton’s wife; or levy war againft the king in his 
realm, or to adhere to his enemies by aiding them; or to 
counterfeit the king’s great feal, privy leal, or money; or 
knowingly to bring falfe money into this realm counterfeited 
like the money of England, and to utter the fame j or to 
kill the king’s chancellor, treafurer, juftice of the one bench, 
or of the other; juftices in Eyre, jullices of atlize, juflices 
of oyer and terminer, when in their place and doing their 
duty ; or forging the king’s feal manual, or privy fignet; or 
diminifoing or impairing the current money: and, in fuch 
treafon, a man forfeits his lands and goods to the king: and 
it is called trcajon paramount. Petit veajon is when a ("errant 
kills his matter, a wife her hufband ; fecular or religious kills 
his prelate : this treafon gives forfeiture to every lord witlim 
his own fee : both treafons arc capital. Cetif. 

Man difobeying, 

Difloyal breaks his fealty, and fins 
Againft the high lupremacy of heaven : 

To expiate his treafon hatli nought left. Jlliltm. 

He made the overture of thy treajons to us. Shakejptore. 
Athali.ih cried, t r eafon, treafon. j Kings Wf A- 

Treasonable. } adj. [from treafon.] Having the nature or 
Treasonous. J guilt of treafon. TieaJ'tinous is out of u)e- 
Him by proofs as clear as founts in July 
I know to be corrupt and treasonous. Sbaiefp. Henry \ lft- 
Againft the undivulg’d pretence I fight 
Of tieas’uous malice. * Shakefpear/’s Macvet 

Moft mens heads had been intoxicated with imagination* 
of plots ? and t< eafonabte pradiices. Harem «• 

Were it a d>aught for June when foe banquets, 

I wou'd not tafte thy treasonous offer. _ i 1 on ' 

A oedit to run ten millions in debt without parliamentary 
fecurity is dangerous, illegal, and perhaps t eiijonMe. 
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TREASURE, n.f. [1 (refer , Fr. tbefaurus , Latin.] Wealth 

hoarded ; riches accumulated. 

An inventory. 


importing 

The feveral parcels of his plate, his treafure, 

■ Rich fluffs. Sbaiefpeare's Henry VIII. 

They built treafure cities. f xaa - *• 1 }' 

Fie ufed his laws as well for colletting of treafure, as for 

corrcdtmg of manners. ' 

Gold is treafure as well as filver, becaufe not decaying, 

and never finking much in value. . Lotke ' 

ToTre'asure. v. a. [from the noun.] To hoard; to repo - 

ll£ After thy hardnefs and impenitent heart thou treafuref up 
unto thyfelf wrath againft the day of wrath. ^ Rom. n. 5 - 
Pradlical principles arc treafured up in man’s mind, that, 
like the candle of the Lord in the heart of every man, dil- 
covers what he is to do, and what to avoid. South. 

No, my remembrance trcajiires honeft thoughts, 

And holds not things like thee; I fcorn thy lriendfoip. 

Rowe. 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar fphere, 

Since all things loft on earth are treafar’d there. Pope. 

Tre'asurer. n.f. [from treafwe ; treforier, Fr.] One who 
has care of money; one who has charge of treafure. 

This is my treafurer, let him fpeak 
That I have referv’d nothing. Sbaiefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Before the invention of laws, private affedlions in fupreme 
rulers made their own fancies both their treafurers and hang¬ 
men, weighing in this balance good and evil. Raleigh. 

Tre'asurership. n.f. [from treafurer.] Office or dignity of 
treafurer. 

He preferred a bafe fellow, who was a fuitor for the trea¬ 
furer flap, before the moft worthy, Hakcwill. 

Tre'asurehouse. n.f. [t eajure and boufe.] Place where 
hoarded riches are kept. 

Let there be any grief or difeafe incident to the foul of 
men, for which there is not in this treafurehoufe a prefent 
comfortable remedy to be found. Hooker, b. v. 

Thou filver t eafurehoufe. 

Tell me once more, what title dolt thou bear ? Sbaiefp. 
Gather together into your fpirit, and its treafurehoufe, the 
memory, not only all the promifes of God, but alfo the for¬ 
mer fenfes of the divine favours. Taylor's holy living. 

Treasury, n.f. [from t'cafure ; treforerie , Fr.J A place in 
which riches are accumulated. 

And make his chronicle as rich with prize, 

As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 

With funken wreck and fumlefs treafuries. Sbaiefpeare. 

Thy fumptuous buildings 

Have coft a maf3 of publick treajury. Sbaiefp. Henry VI. 

And yet I know not how conceit may rob 
The treafury of life, when life itfclf 
Yields to the theft. Sbaiefpeare’s King Lear. 

He had a purpofc to furnifo a fair cate in that univerlity 
with choice collections from all parts, like that famous t ea- 
Jwy of knowledge at Oxford. IVotton. 

The ilate of the treafury the king beft knows. Temple. 
Phyficians, by tieafu ies of juft oblervations, grow to (kill 
in the art of healing. IVatts, 

To Treat, v. a. [trailer, Fr. traSo, Lat.] 

1. To negociate ; to fettle. 

'Fo treat the peace, a hundred fenators 
Shall be commilfioncd. Drydcn’s JEn. 

2 . [Traflo, Lac.] To difeourfe on. 

3. To ufc in any manner, good or bad. 

He treated his prifoner with great harfonefs. Spefiator. 

Since living virtue is with envy curs’d. 

And the beft men are treated like the worft; 

Do thou, juft goddefs, call our merits forth, 

And give each deed th’ exa&, intrinlick worth. Pope. 

4- d o handle; to manage; to carry on. 

Zeuxis and Polygnotus treated their fubjedls in their pic¬ 
tures, as Homer did in his poetry. Dryden. 

5- d o entertain with cxpence. 

RF : AT - v - n. [trailer, Fr. tjiahrian, Saxon.] 

i- To difeourfe; to make dilbuflions. 

Of love they treat till th’ ev’ning ftar appear’d. Milton. 
Abtence, what the poets call death in love, has given oc- 
cafion to beautiful complaints in thofe authors who have treat¬ 
ed ot this paflion in verfe. 

2 . d o practile negotiation. 

d he king treated with them. 

3 ’ d o come to terms of accommodation. 

Inform us, will the emp’ror treat ? 

t d o niakc gratuitous entertainments. 
r Rat. n. j. [from the verb.] 

An entertainment given. 

d his is the ceremony of my fate ; 

A parting treat, and I’m to die in Hate. Dryden. 

He pretends a great concern for his country, and inlieh’t 

a ,r,TTr S : . now r ^ h profelfions, when recommended by 
r eat, dilpofe an audience to hear reafon. Collier . 


Addifon’s Spec/. 
2 Mac. xiii. 22. 
Swift. 


TRE 

What tender maid but mull a viclim fall 
For one man’s treat, but for another’s ball ? Pipe- 

2 . Something given at an entertainment. 

Dry figs and grapes, and wrinkled dates were fet, 

In canifters t’enlarge the little t eat. Dryden. 

The King of gods revolving in his mind 
Lycaon’s guilt and his inhuman t eat. Dryden. 

Tre'atable. adj. [traitablc, Fr.] Moderate; not violent. _ 
A virtuous mind fhould rather wifo to depait this world 
with a kind of treatable diffolution, than be luddcnly cut off 
in a moment, rather to be taken than fnatched away. Hooker. 

The heats or the colds of feafons are lefs t eatable than 
with us. Temple. 

Tre'atise. n.f. [traCatus, Latin.] Difeourfe; written trac¬ 
tate. 

The time has been my fell of hair 
Wou’d at a difmal t eatife rouze, and ftir 
As life were in’t. Sbaiefpeare. 

Bcfidcs the rules given in this treatife to make a perfect 
judgment of good pictures, there is required a long convcr- 
fation with the beft pieces. • Diyden's Duf e noy. 

Treatment, n.f [haitment , French.] Ulage; manner of 
uling good or bad. 

Scarce an humour or character which they have not ufed ; 
all comes wafted to us : and were they to entertain this age, 
they could not now make fuch plenteous treatment. D yden. 
Accept fuch t catment as a fwain affords. Pope. 

Treaty, n.f [traite, Fr.] 

1. Negotiation; act of treating. 

She began a treaty to procure ; 

And ftablifo terms betwixt both their requefts. Fa. Qu. 

2. A compact of accommodation relating to publick affairs. 

A peace was concluded, being rather a bargain than a 
treaty. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Echion 

Let fall the guiltlefs weapon from his hand. 

And with the veil a peaceful treaty makes. AJdifon's Ovid. 

3. F or entreat)': fupplication ; petition ; folicitation. 

He call by treaty and by trains 
Her to perfuade. Spenfer, 

I muft 

To the young man fend humble treaties, doge, 

And palter in the foift of lownefs. Sbaiefpeare. 

Tre'ble. adj. [ triple, Fr. triplus , triplex, Lat.] 

1. Threefold; triple. 

Some I fee. 

That twofold balls and treble feeptres carry. Sbaiefpeare. 
Who can 

His head’s huge doors unlock, whofe jaws with great 
And dreadful teeth in treble ranks are fet. Sandys. 

All his malice ferv’d but to bring forth 
Infinite goodnefs, grace, and mercy foewn 
On man by him feduc’d; but on himfelf 
Treble confufton, wrath, and vengeance pour’d. Milton. 

A lofty tow’r, and flrong on ev’rv fide 
With treble walls. Drydcn’s Aon. 

The pious Trojan then his jav’lin font. 

The foield gave way; through treble plates it went 
Of folid brafs. Dryden's JEn. 

2 . Sharp of found. A mufical term. 

The foarper or quicker percuflion of air caufeth (he more 
treble found, and the lower or heavier the more bafe found. 

Bacon's Nat. Hiji. N . 179. 
To Tre'ble. v. a. [from the adjeclive; triplico, Lat. t-ipUiy 
Fr.] To multiply by three ; to make thrice as much. 

She conceiv’d, and trebling the due time. 

Brought forth this monftrous mals. Spenfer . 

I would not be ambitious in my wifo. 

To wifo myfelf much better ; yet for vou, 

I would be trebled twenty times myfelf, 

A thoufand times more fair. Sbaiefp. Merck, of Venice. 

Aquarius ftiines with feebler rays. 

Four years lie trebles, and doubles fix fcore days. Creech. 
To I re'ble. v. n. To become threefold. 

Whoever annually runs our, as the debt doubles and trebles 
upon him, fo doth his inability to pay it. Swift. 

Tre'ble. n.f. A foarp found. 

The treble cutteth the air fo fliarp, as it returneth too fwift 
to make the found equal; and therefore a mean or tenor is 
the fweeteft. 

The lute ftill trembles underneath thy nail : 

At thy well-foarpen’d thumb from foore to (bore, 

The trebles fqueak for fear, the bales roar. Dryden. 

T RE'blenkss. n. f [from treble.] The llate of being treble. 
The juft proportion of the air percufled towards the bafe- 
nefs or trebletujs of tones, is a great fecret in founds. Bacon. 
Tre bly. adv. [from treble.] Thrice told ; in threefold num¬ 
ber or quantity. 

His jav’lin fent, 

75® ! avc way; through treble plates it went 
UJ folia brafs, ot linnen trebly roll’d. Urrden's JEn. 
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T R E 


The feed being fo neccflary for die maintenance of the 
feveral fpccies, it is in fomc doubly and trebly defended. Ray. 

7 REE. n.f trie, Iflandlck ; t ee, £)anifh.] 

1. A large vegetable riling; with one woody (lem, to a con- 
fiderable height. 

Trees and fhrubs, of our native growth in England, are 
diflinguifhed by Ray. j. Such as have their flowers disjoint¬ 
ed and remote from the fruit; and thefe are, r. Nuciferous 
ones ; as, the walnut tree, the hazel-nut tree,- the beach, 
the chcfnut, and the common oak. 2. Coniferous ones; 
of this kind are the Scotch firs, male and female; the pine, 
the common alder tree, and the birch tree. 3. Bacciferous; 
as, the juniper and yew trees. 4. Lanigerous ones ; as, die 
black, white, and trembling poplar, willows, and ofiers of 
all kinds. 5. Such as bear their feeds, having an imperfect 
flower, in leafy membranes; as, the horfe-bcan. 6. Such 
as have their fruits and flowers contiguous; of thefe fomc arc 
pomiferous; as, apples and pears : and fomc bacciferous; as, 
the forb or fervice tree, the white or hawthorn, the wild 
rofe, fweet brier, currants, the great bribery bufh, honey- 
fuckle, joy. Prunifcrous ones, whole fruit is pretty large 
and foft, with a Hone in the middle; as, the black-thorn or 
floe tree, the black and white bullace tree, the black cherry, 
isfe. Bacciferous ones; as, the flrawberry tree in the 
weft of Ireland, miflctoc, water elder, the dwarf, a large 
laurel, the viburnum or way-fairing tree, the dog-berry tree, 
die fea black thorn, the berry-bearing elder, the privet bar¬ 
berry, common elder, the holy, the buckthorn, the berry- 
bearing heath, the bramble, and fpindle tree or prickwood. 
Such as have their fruit dry when ripe; as, the bladder nut 
tree, the box tree, the common elm and afh, the maple, the 
gaule or fweet willow, common heath, broom, dyers wood, 
furze or gorfe, the lime tree, hfc. Miller. 

Sometime we fee a^cloud that’s dragonilh, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With tiees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Who can bid the tree unfix his earth-bound root. Saak. 
It is pleafant to look upon a tree in Summer covered with 
green leaves, decked with blpfloms, or laden with fruit, and 
calling a pleafant fhadc : but to confider how this tree fprang 
from a little feed, how nature Ihaped and fed it till it came 
to this greatnefs, is a more rational pleafurc. Burnet. 

Trees fhoot up in one great Item, and at a good diftanee 
from the earth, fpread into branches : thus goofeberries are 
fhrubs, and oaks are trees. Locke. 

2. Any thing branched out. 

Vain are their hopes who fancy to inherit, 

By trees of pedigrees, or fame or merit: 

• Though plodding heralds through each branch may trace 

Old captains and dictators of their race. Dryden. 

Tree germander, n. f. A plant. 

Tree of life. n.f. [lignum vitas, Latin.] An evergreen: the 

• wood is efteemed by turners. Miller. 

7 *.’EE p im ofe. n.f. A plant. 

Trf.en. old plur. of tree. 

Well run greenhood, got between 
Under the fand-bag he was feen ; 

Lowting low like a for’fter green. 

He knows his tackle and his trccn. 

Treen. adj. Wooden ; made of wood. 

Sir Thomas Rookefby, being controlled for firft differing 
himfelf to be ferved in treen cups, anfwered, thefe homely 
cups pay truly for that they contain : I had rather drink out 
of treen and pay gold and filver, than drink out of gold and 
filver and make wooden payments. Camden. 

Tre'foil. n.f. [trifolhtm, Lat.] A plant. 

The trefoil hath a papilionaceous flower, confifting of the 
ftandard, the wings and keel coming out of the empalemcnt 
together with the pointal covered with its fringed (heath : it 
becomes a capfule hidden in the empalemcnt, and full of 
feeds fhaped like a kidney, adhering clofe to the capfule when 
ripe: fome have flowers confifting of one leaf, and filled 
with kidney-fhaped feeds: to this muft be added, that the 
leaves grow by threes, feldom by four or fives, on a common 
footftalk. " Miller. 

Hope, by the ancients, was drawn in the form of a fweet 
and beautiful child, (landing upon tiptoes, and a trefoil , or 
three-leaved graft in her hand. Peacham on D awing. 

Some fow trefoil or rye-graft with their clover. Mortimer. 

TRE'ILLAGE. n. f. [French.] 

Trcillage is a contexture of pales to fupport cfpalliers, 

• making a diftincf inclofure of any part of a garden. Trevoux. 

T here are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry: 
makers of flower-gardens are epigrammatifts and fonneteers, 
contrivers of bowers, grotto’s, treillages, and cafcades, are 
romance writers. Sped}at or, N°. 477- 

TRELLIS, n.f. [French.] Is a ftrufture of iron, wood, 
or olier, the parts eroding each other like a lattice. Trevoux. 

To 7 're'm ble. v. n. [ trembler , Fr. trnno, Lat.] 

1. To fhake as with fear or cold ; to fhiver; to quake ; to 
fhudder. 


Benj. fohnfin. 
Obfolete. 


tort. 


77 , 


Rowe, 

Milton. 
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My compaflionate heart 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat it trembles by furrnife 0/ 1 , 
God’s name °ftfp 

And power thou tremblejl at. ShakefpearP s m 

Shew your flaves how cholerick you a're, ***** 
And make your bondmen tremble. ’ Shakefp. r r 

7 'his judgment of the heavens that makes us tremht"' 
Touches us not with pity. r . ,> 

They fhall fear and tremble. y ^.! ar - 

*£££$$& ^ ^ ^ ** ‘W*!* 

Frighted Turnus trembTd as he fpoke. Lrtdaisx' 

He (hook the facred honours of his head J ^ 
With terror trnnbLd heav’n’s fubfiding hill,* 

And from his fhaken curls ambroflal dews diftil. D j 

Ye powers, revenge your violated altars, 

That they who with unhallow’d hands approach 
May tremble. 

2 . To'quiver; to totter. 

Sinai’s grey top fhall tremble. 

We cannot imagine a maft of water to have flood upon 
the middle of the earth like one great drop, or a tremblin' 
jelly, and all the places about it dry. * Burnet 

3. To quaver; to fhake as a found. 

Winds make a noife unequally, and fometimes when ve¬ 
hement tremble at the height of their blaft. Bom 

Trf/melincly. adv. [from trembling.] So as to (hake or 
quiver. 

Tremblingly fhc flood, 

And on the fudden dropt. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Say what the ufe, were finer opticks giv’n, 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er. 

To fmart and agonize at every pore ? p c p (i 

Trf.me'ndous. adj. [ tremendus , Latin.J Dreadful; horrible; 
aflonilhingly terrible. 

There (lands an altar where the prieft celebrates feme 
myfteries facrcd and tremendous. Taller, N 9 .57. 

In that portal (hou’d the chief appear, 

Each hand tremendous with a brazen fpear. Pope's Differ. 

Tre'mour. n.f. [ tremor, Lat.] 

1. The Rate of trembling. 

He fell into an univerfal tremour of all his joints, that 
when going his legs trembled under him. Harvey. 

By its (lyptick and Simulating quality it affeefts the nerves, 
occafioning iremotlrs. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2 . Quivering or vibratory motion. 

Thefe liars do not twinkle when viewed through tclefcopes 
which have large apertures : for the rays of light which pals 
through divers parts of the aperture tremble each of them 
apart, and by means of their various, and fometimes con¬ 
trary tremors fall at one and the lame lime upon different 
points in the bottom of the eye. Newton. 

T re'mulous. adj. [tremulus, Lat.] 

1. Trambling; fearful. 

The tender tremulous chriftian is cafily diflraifted and amazed 
by them. Decay of Piet]. 

2 . Quivering; vibratory. 

Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated or undulated, imprenes 
a fwift tremulous motion in the lips, tongue or palate, which 
breath palling fmooth does not. Holder. 

As thus ch’ effulgence tremulous I drink. 

The lambent light’nings fhoot acrofs the (ky. Thsmjin. 

Tre'mulousness. n.f. [from tremulous.] The (late of qui¬ 
vering. 

•Tren. n.f. A fifh fpear. 

To Trench, v. a. [ trar.cher, Fr.] 

1. To cut. 

Safe in a ditch he biJcs, 

With twenty trenched gafhes on his head. 

7 ’his weak imprefs of love is as a figure 
Trench'd in ice, which with an hour’s heat 
Diflolves to water, and doth lofe his form. Seakeff* 

2. To cut or dig into pits or ditches. 

Pioneers with fpades and pickax arm’d. 

Forerun the royal camp to trench a field. . 

Trench the ground, and make it ready for the Spungy 

Firft draw thy faulchion, and on ev’iy fide 
Trench the black earth a cubit long anJ wide. Vy 

The trenching plough or coulter is ufcful in panure-gro^,’ 
to cut out the Tides of trenches or drains. 

Trench, n.f. [ tranche, Fr.] 

j. A pit or ditch. 

On that coaft build, , *■ 

And with a trench enclofe the fruitful field. Pff enS ^ 0 f 
When you have got your water up to the higne P 
the land, make a fmall trench to carry feme of the w 
keeping it always upon a level. a 

2. Earth thrown up to defend foJdiets in then appro- 
town, or to guard a camp. The 
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The citizens of Corioli have iffiied forth 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle ; 

,t I faw our party to the trenches driven. 

And then I came away. Shakefpcare s Conolanus. 

William carries on the trench. 

Till both the town and caftlc yield. 

Trenchant, adj. [ trenchant , Fr.’ Cutting; fliarp. 

He fiercely took his trenchant blade in hand, 

With which’he ftruck fo furious and fo fell. 

That nothing feem’U the puiflancc could withftand. F. 

Againft a vanquifh’d foe, their fwords 
Were fliarp and trenchant, not their words. Hudibras. 
Tre'ncher. n.f [From tench ; trenchoir, Fr.] 
j A piece of wood on which meat is cut at table. 

No more 

I’ll ferape trenche , nor wafh dilh. _ Shakefp. Tcmpefi. 

My eflate deferves an heir more rais’d. 

Than one which holds a trencher. Sbak. Timon of Athens. 
When we find our dogs, we fet the difh or trencher on the 
ground. More's Antidote againft Atbcifm. 

h Their homely fare difpatch’d ; the hungry band 

Invade their trenchers next, and foon devour. Dryden. 
Many a child may have the idea of a fquare trencher, or 
round plate, before he has any idea of infinite. Locke. 

2. The table. 

How often haft thou. 

Fed from my trencher, knccl’d down at the board. 

When I have feafted. Shakefp. Hefty VI. 

3. Food; pleafures of the table. 

It could be no ordinary declcnfion of nature that could 
bring fomc men, after an ingenuous education, to place their 
fsemmum bonum upon their trenchers, and their utmoft felicity 
in wine. South's Sermons. 

Trf/ncherfly. n.f. [trencher and fly.] One that haunts ta¬ 
bles ; a parafitc. 

He found all people came to him promifeuoufly, and he 
tried which of them were friends, and which only trencher- 
• files and fpungers. L’EJlrange. 

Tre'ncherman. n.f. [trencher and man.] A feeder; an eater. 
Palladius afliired him, that he had already been more fed 
to his liking than he could be by the fkilfulleft trenchermen of 
Media. Sidney. 

You had mufty vidluals, and he hath holp to eat it: he’s 
a very valiant trencherman ; he hath an excellent ftomach. 

Shakefp. Much ado about nothing. 
Trc'nchermate. n.f. [trencher and mate. ] A table compa¬ 
nion ; a parafite. 

Bpcaufc that judicious learning of the ancient fages doth not 
in this cafe ferve the turn, thefe trenche-mates frame to them- 
felves a way more pleafant; a new method they have of 
turning things that are ferious into mockery, an art of con¬ 
tradiction by way of fcorii. Hooker, b. v. 

To 7 ’rend. v. n. To tend; to lie in any particular direc¬ 
tion. It feems a corruption of tend. 

The fcouts to feveral parts divide their way, 

7 o learn the natives names, their towns explore 
The coafts and trendings of the crooked fhorc. Dryden. 
Tre'ntals. n.f. [t-ente, Fr.] 

Trcntals or iriginta/s were a number of mafles, to the tale 
of thirty, faid on the fame account, according to a certain 
order inftituted by Saint Gregory. Ay life's Parcrgon. 

Tre'ndle. n.f [rpenbcl, Saxon.] Any thing turned round. 

Now improperly written trundle. 

Trepa'n. n.f. [trepan, Fr.] 

r. An inftrument by which chirurecons cut out round pieces of 
the (kull. 

2 . A (hare; a ftratagem by which any one is enfnared. [Of 
this (ignification Skinner afligns for the reafon, that fome 
Englifh fhips in queen Elizabeth’s reign being invited, with 
grcai (hew of friend (hip, into Trapani, a part of Sicily, were 
there detained.] 1 

But what a thoughtlefs animal is man, 

How very aftivc in his own trepan. Rofcommon. 

Lnn therc be any thing of friendfhip in fnares, hooks, and 
tr, r...s. South’s Sermons. 

During the commotion of the blood and fpirits, in which 
palflon coiififts, whatfbever is offered to the imaeination in 
favour of it, tends only to deceive the reafon : it 7s indeed a 
real t-eban upon it, feeding it with colours and appearances 
inflead of arguments. South’s Sermons. 

to t repa n. V. a. [from the noun; trepaner , Fr.] 

1- To perforate with the trepan. 

A putrid matter flowed forth hcrnoftrils, of the fame fmell 
with that in t- epanning the bone. mjeman's Surgery 

hew recovered of thole that were t (penned. Arbuthnot 

2- To catch ; to enfhare. ’ 

Jhev trepann'd the Rate, and fac’d it down 
VV ith plots and projeds of our own. Hudibras, p. iij 

Thofe arc: but trepanned who are called to govern, being 
invefted with authority but bereaved of power, which is no- 

’ 'fflSfteriaf 0110 T*? afld .. bctra y thciT » too a fplendld and 
- 0 cnal wa y of being ridiculous. South’s Sen 
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TrephiV^. n.f. A fmall trepan; 
perforation managed by one hand. 

I (hewed a trepan and trephine, and 


a finaller inftrument of 


try both upon a fkull 
Trepidation, n.f. [t epidatio, Lat.] 

I. The ftatc of trembling. 

7’he bow tortureth the firing continually, 
in a continual trepidation. Bacon’s fat. 

All objefts of the fenfes which are very 
the fpirits to retire ; upon which the parts, in 


gave them liberty to 
lEifcman s Surge y. 


and hoi Jet h it 

iiui. N”. 137. 

offenfivc, caufe 
lome degree, 


Donne. 


Milton. 


/ mans. 


are deftitute ; and fo there is induced in them a trepidation 
and horror. Bacon's Nat. Hljl. N 793 * 

Moving of th’ earth brings harms and fears. 

Men reckon what it did and meant; 

But trepidation of the fpheres, 

Though greater far, is innocent. 

I hey pafs the planets fev'n, and pafs the fix’d. 

And that cryftallinc.fphere whofe balance weighs 
The trepidation talk’d, and that firft-mov’d. 

2. State of terrour.. 

Bccaufe the whole kingdom flood in a zealous trepidation 
of the abfcncc of fuch a prince, I have been the more de- 
firous to refearch the feveral paflages of the journey. JVotton. 

His firft adtion of note was in the battle of Lepauto; 
where the fuccefs of that great day, in fuch trepidation of the 
ftatc, made every man meritorious. JPotton. 

To Tre spass, v. n. [trejfajpr , Fr.J 

1. To tranfgrcft ; to offend. 

If they (hall confefs their trefpaft which they t-cfpaffed 
againft me, I will remember my covenant. Lev. xxvi. 43. 

They not only contradict the general defign and particular 
exprefles of the gofpel, but tref afs againft all logick. Norris. 

2. To enter unlawfully on another’s ground. 

Their morals and ceconomy. 

Mod perfectly they made agree : 

Each virtue kept its proper bound. 

Nor trcfpa-s'd on the other’s grpund. Prior. 

Trespass, n.f. [ t efpas, Fr.] 

1. TranfgrefEon ; offence. 

Your purpos’d low corrcClion 
Is fuch, as bafeff, and the meaneft wretches 
For pilf’rings, and moll common tr.efpafs 
Are punifh’d with. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I he t-efpafs money and fin money was thepriefts. 2 Kings. 
He (half bring his trefpafs offering for his fin. Lev. v. 6. 
V\ ill God incenfe his ire 

For fuch a petty trefpafs ? Milton. 

7 . Unlawful entrance on another’s ground. 

I Re'spasser. n.J. [from t cj'pafs.] 

1. An offender; a tranfgreflor. 

2. One who enters unlawfully on another's ground. 

It I come upon another’s ground without his licence, or 
the licence of the law, I am a trejpajfcr, for,wiikh the owner 
may have an aCtion of trefpafs a^ainfl me. TValton. 

Tre'ssed. adj. [from trejfe, French. Knotted or curled. 

Nor this nor that io much doth make me mourn. 

But for tlie lad, whom long I lov’d fo dear. 

Now loves a laft that all his love doth fcorn. 

He plunged in pain his treffed locks doth rear. Spenfer. 
Tre'sses, n.f. without a Angular. [ trejfe , Fr. trcccia, Italian.J 
A knot or curl of hair. 

Hung be the hcav’ns with black, yield day to night! 
Comets, importing change of times and dates, 

Lrandifh your cryftal trefjes in the fky. 

Her fwelling bread 

Naked, met his under the flowing gold 
Of her loofe trejfes hid. 

Adam had wove 

Of choiceft flow’rs a garland to adorn 
Iler trejfes, and her rural labours crown. 

Fair trejfes man’s imperial race enfnare. 

And beauty draws us with a Angle hair. Pope. 

_ rilcn ceafe, bright nymph ! to mourn the ravifh’d hair. 
Inch adds new glory to the fhining fpherc ! 

Not all the trejfes that fair hair can boaft. 

Shall draw fuch envy as the lock you loft. Poic 

Trestle, n.f [trejhau, Fr.] ' * 

1. The frame of a table. 

2. A moveable form by which any thing is fupported. 

I ret. n.J. [Probably from tritus, Lat.] An allowance made 
by merchants to retailers, which is four pounds in every hun¬ 
dred weight, and four pounds for v/afle or refufe of a com- 
modity. _ ^ 

Tre THINGS, n.f [trethhigi , low Latin, from trethu, Wdfh' 
to tax.] Taxes; imports. » 

Saxon; t-epied, Fr.l Any thins 
that (lands on three legs: as, a ftool. * * 

TREYt , L ; U * Fr ’J A ' hree cards. • 

lute-handed miftrefs, one fweet word with thee. 
Honey, milk, and fugar 3 there is three. 

Nay then, two treys ; metheglin, wort, and n&lmfey. 

Shakefp. Love's Labour lojl. 

Triable. 


Shakcjpeare. 


Milton. 


Milton. 
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Tri'able. adj. [from try.] 

1. Poflibje to be experimented ; capable of trial. 

For the more eafy underftanding of the experiments triable 
by our engine, I inlinuatcd that notion, by which all of them 
will prove explicable. Beyle. 

2 . Such as may be judicially examined. 

No one ftiould be admitted to a bifliop’s chancellorftiip 
without good knowledge in the civil and canon laws, lince 
divers caufes triable in the fpiritual court are of weight. Ayliffe. 

Tri'ad. n.f. [trias, Lat. triade, Fr.] Three united. 

Tri'al. n.f. [from 

1. Tcft ; examination. 

With trial fire touch me his finger end ; 

If he be chafte the flame will back defeend. 

And turn him to no pain ; but it he ftart, 

It is the flefh of a corrupted heart. Shakcfpeare. 

2. Experience; a£t of examining by experience. 

I leave him to your gracious acceptance, 

Whofe trial fhall better publith his commendation. Shak. 
Skilful gardeners make trial of the teeds by putting them 
into water gently boiled ; and if good, they will fprout within 
half an hour. Bacon's Nat. Hi/ 1 . N°. 520. 

3. Experiment; experimental knowledge. 

Others had trial of cruel mockings and fcourgings. Hcb. 

4. Judicial examination. 

Trial is ufed in law for the examination of all caufcs, civil 
or criminal, according to the laws of our realm : the trial is 
the iflue, which is tried upon the indkement, not the indite- 
ment itfelf. Cowel. 

He hath refilled law. 

And therefore law fhall fcorn him further trial 

Than the feverity of publick power. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

5. Temptation; tell of virtue. 

Left our trial, when lead fought, 

May find us both perhaps far lcls prepar’d, 

The willinger I go. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

No fuch company as then thou faw’ft 
Intended thee ; for trial only brought. 

To fee how thou could’ft judge of fit and meet. Milton. 
Every flation is expofed to fome trials, either temptations 
that provoke our appetites, or dilquiet our fears. Rogers. 

6. State of being tried. 

Good flrepherd, tell this youth what ’tis to love ? 

-It is to be all made of fighs and tears ; 

It is to be made all of faith and fervicc, 

All humblcnefs, all patience and impatience; 

All purity, all trial, all obfervance, Sbakefp. As you like it. 

TRIA'NGLE. n.f. [triangle, Fr. triangulum, Lat.] A figure 
of three angles. 

The three angles of a triangle arc equal to two right ones. 

Locke. 

Tria'kgular. adj. [triangularis, Lat.] Having three angles. 

The frame thereof feem’d partly circular. 

And part triangular ; O work divine ! 

Thefc two the firll and laft proportions are. Fairy £hi. 
Though a round figure be moll capacious for the honey, 
and mod convenient for the bee ; yet did fhc not chufe that, 
becaufe then there mull have been triangular fpaces left void. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Tribe, n.f. [tiibu, Fr. tribus, Lat. from trev, b and v being 
labials of promifeuous ufe in the ancient Britifh words; trev 
from tir ef, his lands, is fuppofed to be Celtick, and ufed be¬ 
fore the Romans had any thing to do with the Britifh govern¬ 
ment ; to prove which Mr. Rowland offers many rcafons, 
which he mentions by imagining that centuria is derived from 
trev, fuppofing it to be the fame with our centrev, importing 
a hundred trevs or tribes.] 

T. A diftindl body of the people as divided by family or for¬ 
tune, or any other chara&criftick. 

I ha’ been writing all this night unto all the tribes 
And centuries for their voices, to help Catiline 
In his election. Benj. Jobnfon's Cataline. 

If the heads of the tribes can be taken off, and the milled 
multitude will fee their error, fuch extent of mercy is ho¬ 
nourable. Bacon's Advice to Villicrs. 

Who now fhall rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th’ ambrofial fount. Milton. 

Straggling mountaineers, for publick good, 

To rank in tribes, and quit the favage wood, 

Houfes to build. # , Tttte. 

I congratulate my country upon the incrcafc of this happy 
Ij ibe of men, fince, by the prefent parliament, the race of 
freeholders is fpreading into the rcmotefl corners. Addifon. 

2. It is often ufed in contempt. 

Folly and vice arc eafy to deferibe. 

The common fubjedis of our fcribbling tribe. Rfcommon. 

Tri'blet or 'I ribo'ulet. n.f. A goldfmith’s tool for mak¬ 
ing rings. _ 

Tribula'tion. n.f. [tribulation, Fr.] Perfection; diitrcfs; 
vexation ; diflurbancc of life. 

Tribulation being prefent caufcth lorrow, and being immi¬ 
nent breedeth fear. Hooker, b. v. 


T R I 

The juft fhall dwell. 

And after all their tribulations long. 

See golden days, fruitful of golden deeds. 

Death becomes 
His final remedy; and after life 
Try’d in fharp t ibulation. and refin’d 
By faith, and faithful works. Milton's Par. Lofl 4 • 
Our church taught us to pray, that God would, not 0^ 
in all time of our tabulation, but in all time of 0 ’ir 
, Oliver us. 

Tribunal, n.f. [tribunal, Latin and French.] 

1. The feat of a judge. 

T rh’ market-place, on a tribunal filver’d, 

Cleopatra and himfelf in chairs of gold 
Were publickly enthron’d. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
He fees the room 

Where the whole nation does for juflice come, 

Lnder whofe large roof flourifhes the gown, 

And judges grave on high tribunals frown. IValltr 

Here the tribunal flood. Dryden's JEn 

There is a neceflity of ftanding at his tribunal, who is in¬ 
finitely wife and juft. Guvj's CtjmtL b. iii". 

2. A court of juflice. 

Summoning arch-angels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal. Milton. 

Tri'buNE. n.f. [tribun , tribunus, Lat.] 

1. An officer of Rome chofen by the people. 

1 hefe are the tribunes of the people, 

The tongues o’ th’ common mouth : I do defpife them. 

Shakcfpeare's Coriolanus. 

2. The commander of a Roman legion. 

TribunTtial. } adj. [1 iribunitius, Lat.] Suiting a tribune; 
Tribuni'tious. ) relating to a tribune. 

Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitisus man¬ 
ner ; for that is to clamour counfels, not to inform. Bacon. 
Oh happy ages of our anceftors, 

Beneath the kings and tribunitial powers 
One jail did all their criminals reftrain. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Tributary, adj. [tributaire, Fr. t>ibutarius, Lat.] 

1. Paying tribute as an acknowledgement of fubmilfion to a 
mafter. 

Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
T’ ambitious Rome, and did their rule obey, 

Till Arthur all that reckoning did defray: 

Yet oft the Briton kings againft them flrongly fway’d. 

Fairy fh.cen, b. ii. 

The two great empires of the world I know; 

And fince the earth none larger does afford. 

This Charles is fome poor t ibutary lord. 

Around his throne the fca born brothers flood, 

That fwell with tributaiy urns his flood. 

2. Subject; fubordinatc. 

Thefe he, to grace his /■ ibutary gods, 

By courfe commits to feveral government. 

And gives them leave to wear their faphire crowns, 

And wit-ld their little tridents. Milton's Comus. 

O’er Judah’s king ten thoufand tyrants reign, 

Legions of luft, and various pow’rs of ill 

Infult the maflcr’s tributary will. Prior. 

3. Paid in tribute. 

Nor flatt’ry tunes thefe tributary lavs. Concanen. 

TrTbutary. n.f. [from tribute.] One who pays a ftateJ 
film in acknowledgement of liibjebtion. 

All the people therein fhall be tributaries unto thee, and 
ferve thcc. Deut. xx. n. 

The Irifh lords did only promife to become tributaries to 
king Henry the fccond: and fuch as only pay tribute, are 
not properly fubjebts but fovercigns. Davies. 

TRI'BUTE. n.f [tribut , Fr. iributum, Lat.] Payment made 
in acknowledgement; fubjcclion. 

The Lord’s tribute of the fheep was fix hundred. Numb. 
They that received tribute money faid. Doth not your ma¬ 
iler pay tribute ? Mat. xvu- 2- 

She receives 

As tribute her warmth and light. 

To acknowledge this was all be did cxaifl; 

Small tribute, where the will to pay was aift. 
Tricoma'nes. n.f A plant. 

A branch of fome capillary plant, rcfembling the com 
trichomanes, only the pinnae arc larger in a dufkygrcy^J 
done. / L 

Trice, n. f. [I believe this word comes from trait, t r - 
rupted by pronunciation.] A fhort time; an inflajit; a ro • 
If they get never fo great fpoil at any time, the * amc . 
wafle in a trice, as naturally delighting in fpoil, uioug • 
themfclves no good. 

Juft in the nick the cook knock’d thrice. 

And all the waiters in a trice 
His fummons did obev : 

Each ferving man with dim in hand, 

March’d boldly up like our train’d band, tuckline- 

Prcfented, and away. ffg 



Drydcn. 

Pope. 


Mdton- 

Drydm. 
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He could raife fcruples dark and nice, 

And after folve them in a trice. 

So when the war had rats d a Irorm, 

I've feen a fnafce in human form. 

All flain’d with infamy and vice, 

Leap from the dunghil in a trice. 

It I’ecms incredible at firft, that all 
fhould circulate in a trice, in a very . , f , 

“id be inore furprifing if wc knew .1.= Own mnoi> of *e 
2rtat circulation of water. Bentley j Sermons. 

siL’iro tomy. n.f. Divifion into three parts. 

Some difturb the order of nature by dichotomies, tneboto- 
twelves: let the fubjetf with the defign 


Hudibras, p. 


Swift. 

the blood in our bodies 
few minutes; but it 


fevens, twelves: ict tnc xuujcw. ,..v- y ou 

have in view determine the number of parts into which you 
.. ., •. Watts. 

divide it. 

Trick- n - f [* r ^J Dutch.] 

*' A s S Thomas Moor faid, that a trick of law had no lefs 
power than the wheel of fortune, to lift men up.^ caft 

if he 


South. 

Swift. 

Tujfcr. 

Pope. 


than 

them down. _ . . 

A bantering droll took a journey to Delphos, to try 
could put a trick upon Apollo. L EJhanges /' aides. 

Such a one thinks to find fome flicker in my friendfhip, 
and I betray him: he comes to me for counfcl and I fliew 
him a trick. 

He fwore by Sux, 

Whate’er flie wou’d defire, to grant ; 

But wife Ardelia knew his tricks. 

2. A dexterous artifice. 

Gather the lowed and leaving the top. 

Shall teach tin e a trick for to double thy crop. 

And now, as oft in fome diflehipcr’d date. 

On one nice trick depends the gen’ral fate. 

3. A vicious pradticc. 

Sulpicion fhall be ftuck full of eyes : 

For trealon is but trulled like a fox. 

Who ne’er fo tame, fo cherifh d and lock d up. 

Will have a wild trick of his anceftors. Shakcfpeare. 

I entertain yon with fomewhat more worthy than the ftale 
exploded trick of fulfom panegyricks. Drydcn. 

Some friends to vice pretend. 

That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Drydcn. 

4. A juggle ; an antick; any thing done to cheat jocqfcly, or 
to divert. 

A rev’rend prelate flopp’d his coach and fix. 

To laugh a little at our Andrew’s tricks. Prior. 

5. An unexpected effedt. 

So fclleft foes who broke their fleep, 

To take the one the other, by fome chance. 

Some trick not worth an egg, fhall grow dear friends. 

Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

6. A pradlice; a manner ; a habit. 

I fpoke it but according to the trick: if you'll hang me 
you may. Shakcfpeare. 

The trick of that voice I well remember. Shakcfpeare. 

Behold, 

Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father ; eye, nofe, lip. 

The trick of’s frown, his forehead. Shak. Jointer’s Tale. 

7. A number of cards laid regularly up in play: as, a trick of 
cards. 

To Trick. v. a. [from the noun ; t icker, Fr.] 

1. To cheat; to impofe on ; to defraud. 

It is impoflible that the whole world fhould thus confpire 
to cheat themfclves, to put a delufion on mankind, and trick 
themfclves into belief. Stephens's Sermons. 

2 . To drefs ; to decorate ; to adorn ; properly to knot, [trica, 
in low Latin, fignifies a knot of hairy treccia , Italian : hence 
trace. Matt. JVrJlmonaJhrienjis fays of Godiva of Coventry, 
that fhc rode tricas capitis & crines dijfolvens.] 

And trick them up in knotted curls anew. Drayton. 
They turned the inipofture upon the king, and gave out, 
that to defeat the true inheritor he had tricked up a boy in the 
likenefs of Edward PJantagenct. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Horridly trickt 

With blood of fathers, moLlicrs, daughters, fons, 

Bak’d and imparted with the parching fires. Sbakefp. 
This pillar is but a medley, or a mats of all the precedent 
ornaments, making a new kind by Health ; and though the 
nioft richly t icked, yet the pooreft in this, that he is a bor¬ 
rower of all his beauty. IVotton's Architect. 

Their heads arc trickt with taffels and flowers. Sandys. 

Woful fhepherds, weep no more, 

For Lycidas, your forrow, is not dead : 

Sunk, though he be, beneath the wat’ry floor; 

So links the Day-ftar in the ocean bed. 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 

And tricks his beams, and with new fpanglcd ore. 
Flames in the forehead of the morning fky. Milton. 

A daw that had a mind to be fparkifh, tricked himfelf up 
with all the gay feathers he could muftcr. L'EJlrange's Fab. 
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Love is an airy good, opinion makes, 

That tricks and drclTcs up the gawdy dream. 

People lavifli it profufdy in tricking up their 
fine cloaths, and yet flarvc their minds. 

3. To perform by flight of hand, or with a light touch. 

The colours and the ground prepare : 

Dip in the rainbow, trick her oft in air, 

Chufe a firm cloud before it fall. 

To Trick, v. n. 'I'o live by fraud. 

Thus they jog on, firll ticking, never thriving. 

And murd’ring plays, which they call reviving. Dry den. 

Tri'cker. n.f. [This is often written trigger', ^ 
which is right.] The catch which being pulled 
the cock of the gun, that it may give fire. 

Pullino- afide the trieker we obferved, that the force of the 
fprin"- of^the lock was not ferifibly abated by the ablence ot 
the air. 

As a goofe 

In death eontra&s his talons clofe ; 

So did the knight, and with one claw 
Thc flicker of his piftol draw. Hudibras, p 

Tracking, n.f [from Drefs; ornament. 

Get us properties and tricking for our fairies. Shakefpeare. 
Trx'ckish. adj. [from trick.] Knaviflily artful; fraudulently 
cunning; mifehievoufly fubtle. 

All he fays is In a loofe, flipper)', and triHtjb way of rea- 
foning. Ppe. 

To Tri'ckle. v. n. [Of this word I find no etymology that 
feems well authoriied or probable.] I o tall in drops ; to rill 
in a flender ftream. 

He, prick’d with pride. 

Forth fpurred faft; adown his courfer’s fide 
The red blood trickling , ftain’d the way. Fa. S>u. 

Faft befidc there trickled foftly down 
A gentle ftream, whole murm’ring wave did play 
Amongft the pumy ftones, and made a (bund 
I’o lull him loft afleep that by it lay. Fa. l^tt. 

Some noifes help llcep ; as, the blowing of the wind, and 
trickling of water, as moving J the fpirits a gentle atten¬ 
tion, which ftilleth the diicurfivc motion. Pa-on. 

He. wakened by the trickling of his blood. 1 Fife man. 

Beneath bis ear the faft’ned arrow flood. 

And from the wound appear’d the trickling blood. Drydcn. 

All at once his grief and rage appear’d, ' 

And floods of tears ran trickling down his beard. Drydcn. 

He lay ftrctch’d along, his eyes fixt upward 
And ever and anon a filcnt tear 

Stole down, and trickled from his hoary beard. Drydcn. 
The emblems of honour wrought on the front in the brittle 
materials above-mentioned, t ickled away under the firft im- 
preffions of the heat. Addifon's Free/solder, N 3 . 28. 

Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo ! Henly {lands. 
Tuning his voice and balancing his hands: 

How fluent nonfenfe trickles from his tongue ! 

How fwcct the periods, neither faid nor fung. 

They empty heads confole with empty found. 

No more, alas ! the voice of fame they hear. 

The balm of dulnefs trickling in their ear. Pope's Dunciad. 
Subdu’d, 

The froft refolvcs into a trickling thaw. Tbornfcn's JVinter. 
Tri'cksy. adj. [from ///Vi.] Pretty. This is a word of en¬ 
dearment. 

I’he fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words ; and 1 do. know 
A many fools that Hand in better place, 

QarnUh’d like him, that for a trickfy word 
Defy the matter. 

All this fervice have I done 

-My trickfy fpirit! 

Fr ico'rporal. adj. [tricorpus, Lat.] 

Trjde. ado. [among hunters; tride, 
ready. 

Tri'dent, n.f. [t’ideal, Fr. tridens, 
feeptre of Neptune. 

His nature is too noble for the world*". 

He would not flatter Neptune for his t ident. Shakcfpeare. 

Can’ft thou with fiigigs pierce him to the quick ? 

Or in his (kull thy barbed trident {tick ? Sandys on Job. 

He lets them wear their faphire crowns 
And wield their little tridents. Milton. 

Several find a myftcry in every tooth of Neptune’s trident. 

Addhon on ancient Medals. 
Tri'dent. adj. Having three teeth. 

Tri'ding. n. f. [r/uSin^a, Saxon.] The third part of a coun¬ 
try or {hire. 

I riduan. aclj. [from triduum, Lat.] 

X. Lafting three days. 

2. Happening every third day. 

Trie'nnial. ad', [triennis, Lat. trieKii.il, Fr ] 
l. Lafting three years. 

I paffed the bill for triennial parliaments. King Charles. 

*6 Y Richard 


Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
fince I went. 

Shakcfpeare's Tempt/ 1 . 
Having three bodies 
French.] Short nnJ 
Bailey. 

Lat.] A three, forked 
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Richard the third, though he came in by blood, yet the 
fhort time of his triennial reign he was without any, and 
proved one of my beft lawgivers. Howcfs England's Tears. 

2. Happening every third year. 

Tri er. n. f. [from try.] 

X. One who tries experimentally. 

1 he ingenious ttiers of the German experiment found, 
that their glafs veflel was lighter when the air had been drawn 
out than before by an ounce and very near a third. Boyle. 

2. One who examines judicially. 

Courts of juftice are bound to take notice of afts of par¬ 
liament, and whether they are truly pleaded or not; and 
therefore they are the triers of them. Hale. 

There fhould be certain triers or examiners appointed by 
the ftate to infpeft the genius of every particular boy. Spelt. 

3. Teft; one who brings to the teft. 

You were ufed 

To fay, extremity was the trier of fpirits ; 

That common chances common men could beat. Sbakefp. 
To 1 ri'fallow. v. a. [ tres, Latin, and pealja, Saxon, a 
harrow.] 1 o plow land the third time before fowing. Bailey. 
The beginning of Auguft is the time of trifallowing , or 
r plowing, before they fow their wheat. Mortimer. 

Tri'kid. adj. [among botanifts.j Cut or divided into three 
parts. Bailey. 

1 rifi stulary. adj. [tres and fjlula, Latin.] Having three 
pipes. 

Many of that fpecics whole trififlulary bill or crany we 
have beheld. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 

Io Fri'i lf. v. n. [ tryfelen , Dutch.] 

1. 1 o act or talk without weight or dignity; to aft with levity; 
to talk with folly. 

When they law that we ought to abrogate fuch popifh ce¬ 
remonies as are unprofitable, or ellc might have other more 
profitable in their (lead, they trifle and they beat the air about 
nothing which touchcth us, unlefs they mean that we ought 
to abrogate all popifh ceremonies. Hooker. 

2. To mock ; to play the fool. 

Do not believe, 

That, from the fenfe of all civility, 

I thus would play and trifle with your reverence, Shakefp. 

3. To indulge light amufement. 

4. To be of no importance. 

’Tis hard for every trifling debt of two (hillings to be 
driven to law. Spenfer. 

To Tri'fle. v. a. To make of no importance. Not in 
ufc. 

Threefcore and ten I can remember well. 

Within the volume of which time I’ve feen 
Hours dreadful and things ftrange ; but this fore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Tri'fle. n.J. [from the noun.] A thing of no moment. 

The inftruments of darknefs tell us truths; 

Win us with honefl trifles , to betray us 

In deepeft confluence. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Old Chaucer doth of Topas tell, 

Mad Rabelais of Pantagrucl, 

A later third of Dowfabell, 

With fuch poor trifles playing: 

Others the like have labour’d at. 

Some of this thing, and fome of that. 

And many of they know not what. 

But that they muff be faying. Drayton’s Nymphid. 

The infinitely greateft confefled good is neglefted, to fa- 
tisfy the fucceffive uneafinefs of our defires purfuing trifles. 

Locke. 

Tri'flf-R. n.f [ trifelaar , Dutch.] One who afts with levity; 
one that talks with folly. 

A man cannot tell whether Apelles or Albert Durer 
were the more triflers , whereof the one would make a per- 
fonage by geometrical proportions, the other by taking the 
beft parts out of divers faces to make one excellent. Bacon. 
Shall I, who can enchant the boifl’rous deep. 

Bid Boreas halt, make hills and forefts move. 

Shall I be baffled by this trifler, love. Granville. 

As much as fyflematical learning is decried by foine vain 
triflers of the age, it is the happiell way to furnifh the mind 
with knowledge. iVatts. 

Tri'fling. adj. [from trifle.] Wanting worth ; unimportant; 
wanting weight. 

To a foul fupported with an afiurance of the divine fa¬ 
vour, the honours or afflictions of this life will be equally 
trifling and contemptible. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Tri flingly. adv. [from trifling ] Without weight; with¬ 
out dignity; without importance. 

Thofe who are carried away with the fpontaftcous current 
of their own thoughts, mull never humour their minds in 
being thus triflingly bufy. Locke. 

Tri'form. adj. [•triformis, Lat.] Having a triple fliape. 

The moon her monthly round 
Still ending, ftill renewing through mid hcav’n. 
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With borrow’d light her coumrmncc (Sin— 

Hence iillsj 2nd empties* to enlighten th’ ct 

Tri'goer. »./. [derived by Juniui IromV/w’ ’fl 

tricar c , Lat. J * > 1 r - from xr,~ 

1. A catch to hold the wheel on fteep ground 

2. The catch that being pulled loofes the cock of the mm 

The pulling the trigger of the gun with which thfm,' a 
is committed, has no natural conncftion with thofe H T* 
make up the complex one, murder. * iU eas that 

Tringi'ntals. n.f. [from triginta,, Latin, thirty! ■ 

I rentals or tnngmtals were a number of maflif n, , 
of thirty, inftituted by Saint Gregory t0 th '!j e 

Tri'clvph. n.f [ In architecture. ] A member of theff' 
of the Dorick order let direftly over every pillar, and in c r 


tain fpaces in the intercolumnations. 


The Dorick order has now and ihen a fober nmiffc 
o Iron’s heads in ,he cornice, and of /rV^ffifeT 
always m the frize. f P® 1 

TMWmy; [t^Tr.] A triangle. A term in a£ 

The ordinary height of a man ninety-fix digits, the an 
cient Egyptians eftimated to be equal to that myflical cubir 
among them filled paffus Ibidis, or the trigen that the Ibis 
makes at every fiep, confuting of three latera, each thirtv 
two digits. Hale’s Origin cfManSj. 

Trigonal .adj. [from trigon.] Triangular; having three 
corners. 

A fpar of a yellow hue (hot into numerous trigonal po : nicd 
fhoots of various fizes, found growing to one fide of a p r 
pcndicular figure of a ftratum of free-ftone in discing. 

llooekvanlfn F’fbh 

TRIGONO'METRY. n. f. [ trigonometric , Er.] M 
Trigonometry is the art of meafuring triangles, or of cal¬ 
culating the fidcs of any triangle fought, and this is plain or 
fphcrical. j; mk 

On a difeovery of Pythagoras all trigonometry , and conie- 
qucntly all navigation, is founded. Guardian. 

Trigonometrical, adj. [from trigonometry.] Pertaining to 
trigonometry. 

Trila'teral. adj. [ trilateral , French; tres and Ictus, Lat.] 
Having three fidcs. 

Trill, n.f. \trillo , Italian.] Quaver; trcmuloufnefs of mu- 
fick. 

Long has a race of heroes fill’d the ftage, 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage. 

In fongs and airs exprefs their martial fire 

Combat in trills, and in a fugue expire. Aidifon. 

To Trill, v. a. [from the noun.J To utter quavering. 

Through the foft lilence of the liftening night 
The fober-fuited fongftrefs trills her lay. Thomfn. 

To Trill, v. n. 

1. To trickle ; to fall in drops or flender fireams. 

Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonftration 
of grief? 

I, fhe took ’em ; read ’em in my prefciKC; 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 

Her delicate cheek. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

2. To play in tremulous vibrations of found. 

Am I call’d upon the grave debate. 

To judge of trilling notes and tripping feet. Dry den. 

Tri'llion. n.f. [A word invented by Locke : trilior., Fr.J 
A million of millions of millions; a million twice multiplied 
by a million. 

Trilu'minar. [ adj. [ trihiminaris , Latin.] Having three 

Trilu'minous. $ lights. Did. 

Trim. adj. [jerjiymmcS, Saxon, completed.] Nice; fmug; 
drefied up. 

Tone painc in cottage doth take. 

When t’other trim bowers do make. Tujfer's Htifi. 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprize. 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid’s eyes 
With your dcriiion. Shak. Midfummer Night's Drier.. 
The Dorick order has, in comparif'on of thole that fol¬ 
low, a more mafculinc afpeft, and little ttinimtr than the 
Tufcan that went before, fave a fober garnifhment now and 
then of lions heads in the cornice, and of triglyphs and me¬ 
topes always in the frize. Wet ton's Arcbitc -<• 

Doft thou not blufh to live fo like a beaft, 

So trim, fo diflolute, fo loofely dreft. Dryden > PerfM- 

To Trim. v. a. [tpunman, Saxon, to build.] 

1. To fit out. 

Malicious cenfurers ever, 

As rav’nous fifties do a veflel follow T „ 

That is new trimm’d. Shakefp. Henry 

2 . To drefs ; to decorate. 

Our youth got me to play the woman’s part, 

And I was trim’d in Julia’s gown. £ 'hakejpe^ • 

Pennyroyal and orpin they ufe in the country to tr,m n. r% 
houfes, binding it with a lath againft a wall. . _ . 

Two arts attend architefture, like her principal _ 
women, to drefs and trim her, pifture and lculpture. > 
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The viftim ox that was for altars preft, 

T-dnmi’d with white ribbons and with garlands dreft. 

Sunk of himfeif. 

3 ' Mephibofiicth had neither drcfTed his feet, nor trimmed his 

beard 2 X ‘ X * 2 ^‘ 

C ‘dip and trim thofe tender firings like a beard. Brown. 

The barber may trim religion as he pleafes. Howel. 

Trim off the (mail fuperfluous branches. Mortimer. 

. To make neat; to adjuft. 

I found her trimming up tfce diadem 
On her dead miftrefs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Go, firrah, to my .cell, as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handfomely. Shakefpeare. 

Yet arc the men more Ioofe than they! 

More kemb’d, and bath’d, and rubb’d, and trimm’d 
More fleck, more foft, and flacker limb’d. Bcnj. Johnfon. 

To blaft the living, gave the dead their due, 

And wreaths, hcrfelf had tainted, trimm’d anew. Tickell. 
When workmen fit a piece into other work, they fay they 
trim in a piece. Mozon’s Aleck. Exercifes. 

Each mule in Leo’s golden days 
Starts frbm her trance, and trims her wither’d bays. Pope. 

5. To balance a veflel. 

Sir Roger put his coachman to trim the boat. Spectator. 

6. It has often up emphaticaJ. 

He gave you all the duties of a man, 

Trimm’d up your praifes with a princely tongue. 

Spoke your defervings like a chronicle. Shakefpeare. 

To T Hi. v. n. To balance; to fluftuate between two par¬ 
ties. 

If fuch by trimming and time-ferving, which are but two 
words for the fame tiring, betray the Jiurch bv naufeating 
her pious orders, this will produce confufion. South’s Serm. 

For men to pretend that their will obeys that law, while 
all befides their will fcrves the faftion ; what is this but a 
grofi, fulfome juggling with their duty, and a kind of trim¬ 
ming it between God and the devil. South’s Sennons. 

He who Heard what ev’ry fool cou’d fay, 

Wou’d never fix his thought, but trim his time away. 

Dryden s Hind and Panther. 
Trim. n.f. Drefs; geer; ornaments. 

They come like facrifices in their trim , 

And to the fivc-cy’d maid of fmoaky war. 

All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them. 

Forget 

Your labourfome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry. Shakefp. Cymbeline, 

The goodly London in her gallant t im , 

The phoenix daughter of the vanquilh’d old. 

Like a rich bride does to the ocean fwim, 

And on her Ihadow rides in floating gold. 

Tri'mly. adv. [from trim.] Nicely; neatly. 

Her yellow golden hair 
Was trimly woven, and in trefles wrought. Fairy Qitccn. 
The mother, if of the houlhold of our lady, wall have her 
fori cunning and bold, in making him to live* trimly. Afcham. 
Tri'mmer. n.f [from trim.] One who changes fidcs to ba¬ 
lance parties; a turncoat. 

The fame bat taken after by a weazel begged for merev : 
no, fays the weazle, no mercy to a moufe : well, fays t’otlu-r, 
but you may fee by my wings that I am a bird ; and fo the 
bat ’fcaped in both by playing the trimmer. L’Eflrange’s Fab. 
To confound his hated coin. 

All parties and religions join, 

Whigs, tories, trimmers. Swift. 

2. A piece of wood inferted. 

Before they pin up the frame of ground-plates, they muft 
fit.in the lummer and the girders,, and all the joifts and the 
trimmers for the ftair-cafe. Mexon’s Mech. E.xercifc. 

i rimming, n.f [from trim.] Ornamental appendages to a 
coat or gown. ° 

Judgment without vivacity of imagination is too heavy, 
and like a drels without fancy ; and the laft without the firft 
is too gay, and but all trimming. Garth’s Prcf. to Ovid 
Tri'nal. adj. {triads, Lat.] Threefold. J 

Like many an angel’s voice. 

Singing before th’ eternal majefiy, 

In their trinal triplicity on high. Fa. Du. b. i. 

i hat far-beaming blaze ot majefiy. 

Wherewith he wont at heav’n’s high council tabic 
I o fit the midft of trinal unity, 

r- • t MUton - 

nl . • : G lt ' ,ne ’ , Fr - trinus -> Latin *3 An afpeft of planets 

L ft T thrcc a ? glcs °. { a m g° n » .’ m which ^<7 arc fuppofed 
) aftro.ogers to be eminently benign. 

. To th’ other five, 

ihcir planetary motions, and afpefts, 

In lextile, Iquare, and trine, and oppofite, 

Ul noxious ^cacy. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. x. 
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Now frequent trines the happier lights among. 
And high-rais’d Jove from his dark prifon freed, 
Thote weights took off* that on his planet hung. 


:ign 

Will glorioufly the new-laid works fucceed. 

From Aries right-ways draw a line, to end 
In the fame round, and let that line fubtend 
An equal triangle ; now fince the lines 
Muft three times touch the round, and meet three figns, 
Where’er they meet in angles thofe arc trines. Creech. 

To Trine, v. a. [from the noun.J To put in a trine afpeft. 

This advantage age from youth has won. 

As not to be outridden, though outrun ; 

By fortune he was now to Venus triad. 

And with ftern Mars in Capricorn was join’d. Dryden. 

TRI'NITY. n.f [ trinitas , Lat. trinite, Fr.] T he incomprc- 
hcnfible union of the three perfons in the Godhead. 

Touching the pifture of the trinity, I hold it blafphemous 
and utterly unlawful. Peacham. 

In my whole efiay there is not any thing like an objeftion 
againft the trinity. Loch. 

Tri'nket. n.f. [ This Skinner derives fomewhat harfhly from 
trinquet , Fr. trinebetto, Ital. a topfail. I rather imagine ic 
corrupted from tricket, fome petty finery or decoration.] 

1. Toys; ornaments of drefs ; lupcrfluitics of decoration. 

Beauty and ufe can fo well agree together, that of all the 
trinkets wherewith they are attired, there is not one but fcrves 
to fome neceflary purpofe. Sidney, b. ii. 

We’ll fee your trinkets here forthcoming all. Shakefp. 

They throng who Ihould buy firft, as if my trinkets had 
been hallowed. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Let her but have thrcc wrinkles in her face, 

Soon will you hear the fawey fteward fay. 

Pack up with all your trinkets and away. Dryden’s Juv. 
She was not hung about with toys and trinkets, tweezer- 
cafes, pockct-glaffcs. Arbuthnot’s Hi/ 1 , of ‘John Bull. 

How Johnny wheedl’d, threat’n’d, fawn’d. 

Till Phyllis all her trinkets pawn’d. Swift. 

2 . Things of no great value; tackle ; tools. 

What hufbandlie hulbands except they be foolcs. 

But handfom have ftorchoufe for trinkets and tooles. Tuff. 
Go with all your fervants and trinkets about you. L'Ejlr. 

Trio'bolar. adj. [ triobolahs, Latin.] Vile; mean; worth- 
lefs. 

Turn your libel into verfe, and then it may pafs current 
amongft the balladmongers for a t iobolar ballad. Chejnel. 

To Trip. v.a. [ treper, Fr. trippen, Dutch.] 

1. To fupplant; to throw by ftriking the feet from the ground 
by a fudden motion. 

He conjunft 

Tripp'd me behind. Shakefpeare. 

Be you contented. 

To have a fon fet your decrees at naught. 

To trip the courfe of law, and blunt the fword 

That guards the peace and fafety of your pcrlbn. Shakefp. 

2 . To ftrike the feet from under the body. 

I tript up thy heels and beat thee. Shakefpeare. 

The words of Hobbes’s defence trip up the heels of his 
caufe; I had once refolved. To refolve prefuppoferh deli¬ 
beration, but what deliberation can there be of that which 
is inevitably determined by caufes without ourfelves. Bramhall. 

3. To catch ; to deteft. 

Thefe women 

Can trip me, if I err; who, with wet cheeks. 

Were prefent when flic finilli’d. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Trip. v. n. 

1. To fall by loling the hold of the feet. 

Virgil is fo exaft in every word, that none can be changed 
but for a worfc : he pretends fometimes to trip, but it is to 
make you think him in danger when mod fccure. Dryden, 

2. To fail; to err; to be deficient. 

Saint Jerome, who pardons not over-cafily his adverfaries, 
if airy where they chance to trip, preffeth him as thereby 
making all forts of men God’s enemies. Hooker, b. v. 

Many having ufed their utmoft diligence to fecure a reten¬ 
tion of the things committed to the memory, cannot cer¬ 
tainly know where it will trip and fail them. ' South. 

^ ftuncs in mixed company, making his real ignorance 
appear a feeming one : our club* has caught him tripping, at 
which times they never fpare him. Addijon's Speed. N '. 105. 

Several writers of uncommon erudition would .expqfe my 
ignorance, ft they caught me tripping in a matter of io great 
moment. Addijon’s Sp t <n. N“. 22S. 

3. To ltumble; to titubate. 

I may have the idea of a man’s drinking till his tomme 
trips, yet not know that it is called drunkennefs. Locke 

4. To run lightly. 

In filence fad. 

Trip we after the .right’s fhnde. Shakefpeare. 

. Thc 7 1 fa >' m S third pays for all; the triplex, fir, 

is a good tripping meafure. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

He 


Diyden. 


Shakefpeare, 
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He throws his arm, and with a lon^-drawn dafh 
Blends all together; then didindtly tnps 
From this to that; then quick returning (kips 
•And fnatches this again, and paufes there. Crajhaw. 

On old Lycarus or Cyllene hoar. 

Trip no more in twilight ranks, 

Though Erymanth your lofs deplore, 

A better foil (hall give you thanks. Milton's Arcades. 

She bounded by, and tripp'd fo light. 

They had not time to take a dcady fight. 

To the garden walk llic took her way. 

To fport and trip along in cool of day. 

Stay, nymph, he cry’d, I follow not a foe ; 

Thus from the lion trips the trembling doe. 

Well thou doit to hide from common fight 
Thy clofc intrigues, too bad to bear the light : 

Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed dame 
Tripping from fea on fuch an errand came. 

He’ll make a pretty figure in a triumph, 

And ferve to t■ ip before the vigor’s chariot. 

The lower plaits of the drapery in antique figures in fculp- 
ture and painting, feem to have gathered the wind when the 
perion is in a podure of tripping forward. Addijon. 

In Britain's ifles, as Heylin notes. 

The ladies trip in petticoats. Prior. 

1 hey gave me inltrudiions how to Aide down and trip up 
the deeped (lopes. Pope. 

5. To take a Ihort voyage. 

Trip. n. j. [from the verb.] 

1 . A firokc or catch by which the wreftlcr fupplants his anta- 
gonill. 

O thou dilTembling cub ! what wilt thou be, 

When time hath fow’d a grizZel on thy cafe? 

Or will not elfe thy craft fo quickly grow. 

That thine own trip fhall be thine overthrow ? Shakefp. 

He dript for wrellling, fmears his limbs with oil, 

And watches with a trip his foe to foil. Drydcn's Georg. 
It was a noble time when trips and Cornifh hugs could 
make a man immortal. Addijon on ancient Medals. 

2. A {tumble by which the foothold is loll. 

3. A failure ; a miltake. 

He faw his way, but in fo fwift a pace. 

To chufe the ground might be to lofe the race : 

They then, who of each trip th’ advantage take, 

Find but thofc faults which they want wit to make. Dryd. 

4. A Ihort voyage or journey. 

I took a trip to London on the death of the queen. Pope. 
Tripartite, adj. [ tripartite , Fr. tripartitus , Latin.] Di¬ 
vided into three parts; having three correfpondent copies. 
Our indentures tripartite are drawn. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Tripe, n.f. [tripe, Fr. trippa , Italian and Spanilh.J 
X. The intefiincs ; the guts. 

Flow fay you to a fat tripe finely broil’d ? 

— I like it well. Shakefpenri. 

In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe. King. 

2 . It is ufed in ludicrous language for the human belly. 
Tir'pgdai.. adj. [ tres and per, Lar.] Having three feet. 
Tripe'talous. adj. [tres and zrerx\ov.] Having a flower 
confiding of three leaves. 

Tri'phthong. n.f. [triphthongue, Fr. tres and (pffofj'w'.] A 
coalition of three vowels to form one found : as, can ; eye. 
Tri'ple. adj. [triple, Fr. triplex, triplus, Lat.] 

1. Threefold; confiding of three conjoined. 

See in him 

The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a (trumpet's ftool. Shakej'p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
O night and (hades, 

Flow' are ye join’d with hell in triple knot, 

Againft th’ unarmed weaknefs of one virgin. 

Alone and helplefs ! Milton. 

Thrice happy pair ! fo near ally’J 
In royal blood and virtue too: 

Now love has you together ty’d. 

May none this triple knot undo. IValler. 

By thy triple fhape as thou art feen 
In heav’n, earth, hell, grant this. Dryden. 

Strong Alcidcs, after he had flain 
The triple Gcryon, drove from conquer’d Spain 
His captive herds. Dryden's /En. 

Out bounc’d the madiff of the triple head; 

Away the hare with double fwiftnels fled. Swift. 

2 . Treble; three times repeated. 

We have taken this as a moderate meafure betwixt the 
higheft and lowed; but if we had taken only a tripie pro¬ 
portion, it would have been fuflicient. Burnet. 

If then the atheid can have no imagination of more fenfes 
than five, why doth he fuppole that a body is capable of 
more ! If we had double or triple as many, there might dill 
be the fame fufpicion for a greater number without end. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

To Tri'ple. v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1, To treble; to make thrice as much, or as many. 


nr 


R \ 


To what purpore diould words ferve, when naf L 
more to declare than groans and ftipne cries • „ , :h 

dreams of bloody fwcat; more than his doubled TnT, 
prayers can exprefs. , ,r ‘puJ 



If thefe halfpence dmuld gain admittance, " m> u n „ f * 

of time his limited quantity would be tripled UDO n 
To make threefold. ' P R9 us, 

Time, action, place, are fo preferv’d by thee 
That e’en Corneille might with envy foe ' ’ 7 

Th’ alliance of his tripled unity. t\ , f 

Triplet, n.f. [from t,ide.\ ‘ ’jda.) 

1. Three of a kind. 

1 here fit C — nts, D — ks, and Ilarrifon, 

How they fwagger from their garrifon; ’ 

Such a triplet could you tell 

Where to find on this fide hell. r .. 

2. 'I hree verfes rhyming together: as, Wl ^‘ 

Waller was lmooth, buc Dryden taught to join * 
The varying verfe, the full refounding line, 

7 lie long majeflick march and energy divine. 

Some wretched lines from this neglected hand ‘ \ 
May find my Hero on the foreign drand, f 

Warm with new fires, and pleas’d with new command. J 

I frequently make ufc of triplet rhymes, became they 
bound the fenfe, making the lad verfe of the triplet a pin' 

darick - Dryden s d'n 

Triplicate, adj. [from triplex, Lat.] Made thrice as much. 
Triplicate ratio, in geometry, is the ratio of cubes to each 
other ; which ought to be uidinguifh’d from triple. Harris. 

All the parts, in height, length, and breadth, bear a du¬ 
plicate or triplicate proportion one to another. Grew. 

Triplication, n.f. [from triplicate.'] The aft of trebling 
or adding three together. 

Since the margin of the vifible horizon in the heavenly 
globe is parallel with that in the earthly, accounted but one 
hundred and twenty miles diameter; fenfe mud needs mea¬ 
fure the azimuths, or vert’.cle circles, by tri:iicatm of the 
fame diameter of one hundred and twenty. Glemville’s Scepf. 
Tripli'city. n.f. [triplicite, Fr. from triplex, Lat.] Trcblc- 
nefs ; date of being threefold. 

Like many an angel’s voice. 

Singing before th’ eternal majedy. 

In their trinal trijdicity on high. Fait y Qu. 1 . i. 

It was a dangerous triplicity to a monarchy, to have the 
arms of a foreigner, the difeontents of fubjccts, and the title 
of a pretender to meet. Bacon's Henry VU. 

Affect not duplicities nor tripUcities, nor any certain num¬ 
ber of parts in your divifion of things. IVatts's tsgici, 

Tri'pmadam. n.f. An herb. 

Tripmndam is ufed in falads. Mortimer's Hujb. 

Tri'pod. n.f. [tlipus, Latin.] A (eat with three feet, fucli as 
that from which the prieflds of Apollo delivered oracles. 

7 'wo tripods call in antick mould. 

With two great talents of the fined gold. Dry dors din. 

Tri'poi.Y. n.f. [f ftippofe from the place whence it is brought.] 
A fharp cutting (and. 

In peddling gla(s with fand, putty, or trifoly, it is not to 
be imagined that thole fubdances can by grating and fretting 
the glals bring all its lead particles to an accurate polifli. 

Newton's 0 prices. 

Tri'pos. n.f. A tripod. See Tripod. 

Welcome all that lead or follow, 

To the oracle of Apollo; 

Here he fpeaks out of his pottle. 

Or the tripos , his tower bottle. Ben], Jobnfsit. 

Craz’d fool, who woukl’ll be thought an oracle, 

Come down from off the tripos, and (peak plain. Dryden. 
Tri'pper. n.f [from / /).] One who trips. 

Tri pping. adj. [from trip.] Quick ; nimble. 

The clear fun of the frefh wave largely drew. 

As after thirft ; which made their flowing ftirink 
From danding lake, to tripping ebb ; that dole 
With foft foot tow’rds the deep. Milton s Par. LeJ 

Trapping, n.f. [from trip.] Light dance. 

Back, fhepherds, back, enough your play, 

Here be withouc duck or nod, 

Oilier t- ippings to be trod, , 

Of lighter toes. Mucn ' 

Tri'ptote. n.f. [/ // tot on, Lat.] ^ , 

T iptotc is a noun ufed but in three cafes. 
Tripu'diary. adj. '' tripudii.ri', Lit.] Performed sy uai.t'.'g* 
Claudius Fulcher underwent the like fiiccefs when ' c ] 
tinued the tripudiaf nu.nirations. D> iHn's V «£'•" ' * 

Tripudia'tion. n. tn, Lar.] A«d of dancing. 

Tri'ppingly. adv. [from : •. /■ b-J With agility » wi . 
motion. 

I his ditty after me 
Sing, and dance it trippingly. 

Speak the fpeech trippingly on the tongue. “ * 

mouth it as many of our players do, I had as he' R 1 i L . / 
crier 1 , 3.1 fpoke my line. 


Hooker, i. 
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TriRe'me- n.f [triremis, Lat.J A galley with three benches 

/• _» C\An 


of oars on a fide. tu 

Trise'ction. n.f [ires and fedtio, Lat.J Divifion into three 
equal parts: the trifedb'on of an angle is one of the dcliue- 
rata of geometry. 

Tri'stful. adj. [triflis, Lat.J Sad; melancholy; gloomy; 
forrowful. A bad word. 

Heav’n’s face doth glow 
With triflful vifage; and, as ’gaind the doom, 

I thought fick at the adt. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Trjsu'lc. n.f [trif ulcus, Lat.] A thing of three points. 

Confider the threefold effedt of Jupiter’s trifulc, to burn, 
dilcufs, and tcrebrate. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Trisvlla'bical. adj. [trefyllale, Fr . from trifyHalle.] Con¬ 
fiding of three fyllablcs. 

TRISYLLABLE, n.f. [trifyllaha, Latin.] A word confiding 
of three fyllablcs. 

TRI 7 ’E. adj. [tritus, Latin.] Worn out; dale; common; 

not new. . . 

Thefe duties cannot but appear of infinite concern when 
we reflect how uncertain our time is: this may be thought 
fo trite and obvious a refledtion, that none can want to be 
reminded of it. Rogers’s Strmots, 

She gives her tongue no moment’s red. 

In phrafes batter’d, dale, and trite. 

Which modern ladies call polite. Iwift. 

Tri'teness. n.f. [from trite.] Stalcnefs; commonncft. 
Trithe'ism. n.f. [trithcifme, Fr. rptl; and Srof.J The opi¬ 
nion which holds three didindt gods. 

Tr i'turable. adj. [ triturable , Fr. from triturate.] Poflible 
to be pounded or comminuted. 

It is not only tritwable and reducible to powder by contri¬ 
tion, but will not fubfid in a violent fire. Brown. 

Tritura'tion. ». f. [trituration , Fr. trituro, Lat.] Re- 
dudtion of any fubdances to powder upon a done with a 
muller, as colours are ground : it is alfo called levigation. 

Fie afnrmetb, that a pumice done powdered is lighter 
than one entire; that abatement can hardly be avoided in 
trituration. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

Tri'vet. n.f. [See Trevet.] Any thing fupported by three 
feet. 

The bed at horfe-race he ordain’d a lady for his prize. 
Generally praifeful; fair and young, and (kill'd in houfe- 
wiferics. 

Of all kind fitting; and withal a trivet , that enclos’d 
Twenty-two mcafures. Chapman's Iliad. 

The trivet table of a foot was lame, 

A blot which prudent Baucis overcame. 

Who thruds beneath the limping leg a (herd. Dryden. 
Tri'vial. n.f. [trivial, Fr. trivialis , Lat.] 

1. Vile; worthlefs; vulgar; fuch as may be picked up in the 
, highway. 

Be fubje£ts great, and worth a poet’s voice, 

For men of fenfe defpife a trivial choice. Rofcommon. 

2. Light; trifling; unimportant; inconliderable. This ufe is 
more frequent, though lefsjud. 

This argues confcience in vour grace. 

But the refpects thereof arc nice and trivial. 

All circumdances wed confidcrcd. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Sec yon mad fools, who, for fomc trivial right. 

For love, or for midaken honour, fight. Dryden. 

Were they only fome flight and trivial indiferetions, to 
which the example of the world expofed us, it might per¬ 
haps not much concern our religion. Rogers's Serm. 

In cv’ry work regard the writer’s end; 

And if the means be jud, the conduct true, 

Applaufe, in fpite of trivial faults, is due. Pope. 

The ancient poets arc like many modern ladies : let an 
addon be never fo trivial in itfelf, they always make it ap¬ 
pear of the utmod importance. p 0 L_ 

Trivially, adv. [from trivial.] 

1. Commonly; vulgarly. 

Money is not the iinews of war, as is trivially faid, where 
the finews of mens arms, in effeminate people, fail. Bacon. 

2. Lightly; inconfiderably. 

F«iVi ALNESS, n.f. [from trivia/.] 
i* Commonnefs-, vulgarity. 

?• JLightnefs; unimportance. 

kl'UMPIJ n.f. [triumphus, Lat. triomphe, Fr.] 
t- omp with which a victory is publickly celebrated. 

Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 
Lnio a dunghil, which Iliad be thy grave; 

And there cut off thy mod ungracious head, 

V Inch I will bear in t< iumpb to the king. Shake hears 

and n t he C ‘ Cnt J‘T thC lrium ‘ ,hi °. f the generals from vidtory' 

things a hfo Ca f fl atlVCS n P ° n difi,andiI1 S the armies, weTe 
«g* *hle to enflame ad mens courage. Ramn 

^ tatc of being vidtorious. “ ‘ 


Sublime with expedtation when to fee 
Li triumph ifl'uing forth their glorious chief. 
. . . . Hercules, from Spain, 

Arnv d in tiiumph, from Gcryon flain. 


Milton. 
Dryden s /En. 
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3. Victory; conqued. 

Eros has 

Packt cards with Cxfar, and faJfc play’d niy glory 
Unto an enemy’s triumph. SbaDjp. Ant. and Cleofatret. 
Each order bright 

Sung triumph, and him fu.ng victorious king. Milton. 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden-gate. Popei 

If fools admire, or whining coxcombs toad; 

The vain coquets the trifling triumphs boalt. Logie. 

4. Joy for fuccefs. 

Great triumph and rejoicing was in heav’n. Milton. 

5. A conquering card now called trump. Sec Frump. 

To Tri'umpH. v. n. [ triumphs, Lat. trivnpher, Fr. This 
word is always accented in profe on the firit fyllable, but in 
poetry fome times on the lad.J 

1. To celebrate a vidtory with pomp; to rejoice for vidtory. 
The triumphing of the wicked is Ihort, and the joy of the 
hypocrite is but for a moment. ffob xx. 5. 

Your vidtory, alas, begets my fe3rs ; 

Can you not then triumph without my tears. Dryden. 
2 7 ’o obtain vidtory. 

This great commander fought many times to perfuade So- 
lyman to forbear to ufe his forces any farther againd the 
Chriltians, over whom he had diffidently triumphed , and 
turn them upon the Perfians. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 
7 ’hen all this earthy groflnefs quit. 

Attir’d with dars, we fhall for ever fit. 

Triumphing over death, and chance, and time. Milton • 
There fix thy faith and triumph o’er the world; 

For who can help, or who can fave befides ? Rowe. 

While blooming youth and gay delight 
Sit on thy rofey cheeks confcil. 

Thou had, my dear, undoubted right 
To tiiumph o’er this dedin’d bread. Priori 

3. To infult upon an advantage gained. 

Flow ill befeeming is it in thy fex 
To triumph, like an Amazonian trull. Shakefpeare. 

Sorrow on all the pack of you. 

That triumph thus upon my mifery. Shakefpeare. 

Our grand foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in th’ excefs of joy 
Sole reigning, holds the tyranny of heav’n. Milton. 

Triu'mphal. adj. [ triompha! , Fr. triumphalis, Lat. from 
triumph .] Ufed in celebrating victory. 

He left only triumphal garments to the general. Bacon. 
Ye fo near heav’n’s door. 

Triumphal with triumphal adt have met. Milton. 

Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 

And hew triumphal arches to the ground. Pope. 

Led we fhould for honour take 
The drunken quarrel of a rake; 

Or think it feated in a fear. 

Or a proud triumphal car. Swift. 

Triu'mphal. n.f. [triumphalia, Lat. triumphal ornaments.] 
A token of victory. Not in ufe. 

He to his crew that fat confulting brought 
Joylefs triumphals of his hop’d fuccefs. 

Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 

Triu'mphant. adj. [triumphans, Lat. triumphant, Fr.] 

1. Celebrating a vidtory. 

Captives bound to a triumphant car. Shakefpeare. 

It was drawn as a triumphant chariot, which at the fame 
time both follows and triumphs. South's Sermons. 

2 . Rejoicing as for vidtory. 

Think you, but that I know our date fecure, 

I would be fo triumphant as I am ? Shakefp. Rich III 
Od’ with the traitor’s head ; 

And now to London with triumphant march, 

There to be crowned. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

Succefsful beyond hope, to lead ye forth 
Triumphant out of this infernal pit. Milton. 

3. Vidtorious ; graced with conqued. 

He fpeedily through all the hierarchies 
Intends to pafs triumphant, and give laws. Alii ton. 

Athena, war’s triumphant maid. 

The happy fon will, as the father, aid. Pope's Odvflev. 
Triumphantly, adv. [from triumphant.] 

1. In a triumphant manner in token of vidtory; joyfully as for 

vidtory. j j j / 

Vidtory with little lofs doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French ; 

Who are at hand triumphantly difplay’d. Shake^care 

7 hrough armed ranks triumphantly (he drives, U ' 

And with one glance commands ten thoufand lives. Gran 

2 . Vidtonoufly; with fuccefs. 

Thou mud, 4s a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our dreet; or elfe 
Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin, 

„ ^ n , d b< ; a I thc !ral , fri - ‘ Makepeace's Condones. 

3. With mfolent exultation. ’ 

. A -■gbTgo.fm.ng lye goes round the v^oild, and has 
almoft bamlhed .rath oat of it; »od to tuning 
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in its (lead, is the fourcc of moft of thofe confufions that 
plague the univerfe. South's Sermons. 

Tjuu'Mpher. n.f [from triumph.] One who triumphs. 

Thefe words become your lips, as they pal's through 
them. 

And enter in our ears, like great triumphers , 

In their applauding gates. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Auguft was dedicated to Auguftus by the fenate, becaufe 

in the fame month he was the firft time created conful, and 

thrice triumpher in Rome. Peacham on Drawing. 

... , r n. f. r triumviratus or triumviri, Lat. trium- 

T RIU'MVIRATE. \ y L . t' i a • c 

. „ < viral, hr. I A coalition or concurrence ot 

IriUMVIRi. / .l 

t three men. 

Lepidus of the triumvirate 

Should be depos’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The triumviri, the three corner cap of fociety. Shakcfpeare. 
During that triumvirate of kings, Henry the eighth of 
England, Francis the firft of France, and Charles the fifth 
emperor of Germany, none of the three could win a palm 
of ground but the other two would balance it. Bacon's EJfays. 
With thefe the Piercies them confederate, 

And, as three heads conjoin in one intent, 

And inftituting a triumvirate. 

Do part the land in triple government. Daniel's Civil War. 

From diftant regions fortune fends 
An odd t< iumvirate of friends. % Swift. 

Tri'une. ad), [tret and unns, Lat.] At once three and one. 
We read in feripture of a triune Deity, of God made flefh 
in tire womb of a virgin, and crucified by the Jews. Burnet. 
To Troat. v. a. [with hunters.] To cry as a buck docs at 
rutting time. Dt£l. 

Tro'car. n.f. [trocar corrupted from trois quart, French.] 
A chirurgical inftrument. 

The handle of the trocar is of wood, the canula of filver, 
and the perforator of Reel. Sharp's Surgery. 

TrochaTcai.. adj. [ trochaique , Fr. trochaicus, Lat.] Confin¬ 
ing of trochees. 

Trqcha'nters. n.f. [rpop^avityff.] Two proccffes of the 
thigh bone, called rotator major and minor, in which the 
tendons of many mufcles terminate. Difi. 

TRO'CHEE. n.f. [ troch ecus, Lat. trochee, Fr. T^o^ai®-*.] A 
foot ufed in Latin poetry, confiding of a long and fliort fyl- 
lable. 

Trochx'x-icks. n. f. [rgs^&ioy, Tpo%o'r, a wheel.] T he 
iciencc of rotator)’ motion. 

There fucccedcd new inventions and horologies, compofcd 
by trcchilicks, or the artifice of wheels, whereof lbme are 
kept in motion by weight, others without. Brown. 

It is requifite that we rightly underftand fome principles in 
trochilieks, or the art of wheel inftruments ; as chiefly the 
relation betwixt the parts of a wheel and thofe of a balance, 
the feveral proportions in the l'emidiameter of a wheel being 
anfwerable to the Tides of a balance. Wilkins's Deedalus. 
Tro'chings. n.f The branches on a deer’s head. A inf. 

Trochi'sch. rt. f. [t » trochijque, Fr. trochifcus , 
Latin.] A kind of tablet or lozenge. 

The trochijks of vipers, fo much magnified, and the flclh 
of fnakes fome ways conditcd and corrected. Bacon. 

Trode, the preterite of tread. 

They trode the grapes and made merry. Judges ix. 27. 
Trode. n.f. [from trode, pret. of tread.] Footing. 

The trode is not fo tickle. 

They never fet foot on that fame trode , 

But baulke their right way, and drain abroad. 

1 rod. 7 participle paflive of tread, 

Tro'ddek. ) v 

Jerufalem fhall be trodden down of the Gentiles. Lukexxi. 

Thou, infernal ferpent, fhalt not long 
Rule in the clouds; like an autumnal ftar, 

Or light’ning, thou {halt fall from heav’n trod down 
Under his f<£t. Milton's Par. Reg. b. iv. 

Ev’n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom. 

And trodden weeds fend out a rich peri u me.’ Addifon. 

Tro'clodyte. n.f. [rpuiyXoivir,;.] One who inhabits caves 
of the earth. 

Procure me a troglodyte footman, who can catch a roc at 
his full fpeed. ~ At buth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

To Troll, v. a. [ trollen , to roll, Dutch ; perhaps from 
trochlea, Lat. a thing to turn round.] To move circularly; 
to drive about. 

With the phant’fics of hey troll. 

Troll about the bridal bowl. 

And divide the broad-bread cake, 

Round about the bride’s flake. Benj. Johnfon's Underwoods. 
To Troll, v. n. 

1. To roll; to run round. 

How pleafant on the banks of Styx, 

To troll it in a coach and fix. Swift. 

2. To fifh for a pike with a rod which has a pulley towards 
the bottom, which I luppole gives occafion to the term. 

Nor drain I ponds the golden carp to take, 

Nor trowle for pikes, difpeoplcrs of the lake. Gay. 


Spenfer. 

Spenfer. 
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Tro'lmydames. n.f. [Of this word I know not the ra ' • 

A fellow I have known to go about with trol my )^} 
knew him once a fervant of the prince. Shak. wL } 
TROOP, n.f [troupe, Fr. troppa, Italian; troopc olf' 
trap, Swedilh ; troppa, low Latin.] ^ ■ tc hi 


trap, 
1. A 


Erydcn. 


Shakefp, 


care, 



company ; a number of people collected together. 

That which fliould accompany old age. 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends 
I muft not look to have. Shaken, If > . 

Saw you not a bleffed troop JP ' Maci(th - 

Invite me to a banquet, wbofe bright faces 
Caft thoufand beams upon me like the fun. Shakefte 
As the mind, by putting together the repeated iefeof 
unity, makes the collective mode of any number, as a fc ° 
or a grofs; fo by putting together feveral particular fubHanct- 0 ’ 
it makes collective ideas of l’ubftanccs, as a troop, an army / 

2. A body of foldiers. 

./Eneas feeks his abfent foe. 

And fends his flaughter’d troops to fhades below. 

3. A fmall body of cavalry. 

To Troop, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To march in a body. 

I do not, as an enemy to peace. 

Troop in the throngs of military men. 

But rather fliew a while like fearful war. 

They anon 

With hundreds, and with thoufands, trooping came 
Attended. Milton's Par. Loji, b, j. 

Armies at the call of trumpet 
Troop to their ftandard.- Milton's Par. Loji, b. vii, 

2. To march in hafte. 

Yonder fhines Aurora’s harbinger. 

At whofe approach ghorts, wand’ring here and there. 
Troop home to churchyards. Shakcfpeare. 

The dry llreets flow’d with men. 

That troop’d up to the king’s capacious court. Chapman. 

3. To march in company. 

I do invert you jointly with my power, 

Prehcminence, and all the large eftcCfs 
That troop with majefty. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Tro'oper. n.f. [from troop.] A horfe foldier A trooper 
fights only on horfeback; a dragoon marches on horfcback, 
but fights either as a horfeman or footman. 

Cuflom makes us think well of any thing: what can be 
more indecent now than for any to wear boots but troopers 
and travellers ? yet not many years fincc it was all the falhion. 

Grew . 

Trope, n.f. [t^oV^; trope, Fr. tropus, Lat.] A change ot 
a word from its original fignification; as, the clouds fsretd 
rain for forefhew. 

For rhctorick he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope. Hudibras. 

If this licence be included in a finglc word, it admits of 
tropes ; if in a fentence, of figures. Drydsn. 

Tro'phif.d. adj. [from trophy.] Adorned with trophies. 

Some greedy minion, or imperious wife. 

The trophy'd arches, ftory’d halls invade. _ Pope. 

Tro'phy. n.f. [tropisum, trofhaum, Latin.] Something taken 
from an enemy, and fhewn or treafured up in proof of victory. 
What trophy then fhall I moft fit devife. 

In which I may record the memory 

Of my love’s conqueft, pcerlefs beauty’s prize 
Adorn’d with honour, love, and chaftity ? Spfiijef • 

To have borne 

His bruifed helmet and his bended fword, 

Before him through the city, he forbids; 

Giving all trophy, fignal, and oftent, 

Quite from himfelf to God. Shakefp. Henry 

There lie thy bones. 

Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb. Shakejptare, 
Twice will I not review the morning’s rife, 

Till I have torn that trophy from thy back, 

And fplit thy heart for wearing it. ( Jp e . ‘ 

In ancient times the trophies creeled upon the place 0 
victory, the triumphs of the generals upon their return, 
great donatives upon the difbanding of the amne?, 
thing? able to enflame all mens courage. Batons J/j 
"Around the pofts hung helmets, darts, and fpears, t 
And captive chariots, axes, fhields, and bars, C 

And broken beaks of fliips, the trophies of their wars. U- 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace. 

To fhew pofterity Elpenor was. Popes - iP'h 
Tro'pical. adj. [from trope.] 

1. Rhetorically changed from the original meaning;. 

A Arid and literal accept*.™ 
preflion was a fccond ground. Brown slug 

The words are tropical or figurative, and imp » 

bole, which is a way of expreffing things beyond 
and naturally they are in themfelves. b° u 

The 
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The foundation of all parahlea is, fome analogy orf.mili- 

or pat ' sZfi & z . 

j.‘[y,om 1 r»Jw.] Placed near the tropick i belonging to the 

tf Vhe pine apple is one of the tropical fruits. 
tR 0 ’PICK;. n. f. [tropique »- ^ 


Waller . 


Dryden. 7 


Salmon. 

Fr. tropicus, Lat.] The line at 
v-hicVthe flm turns back j 'of which the North has the tro- 
,'ick of Cancer, and the South the tropick of Capricorn. 

P ‘ L Under the tropick is our language fpoke. 

And part of Flanders hath receiv’d our yoke. 

Since on ev’ry fea, on ev’ry coaft. 

Your men have been diftrefs’d, your navy toft : 

Scv’n times the fun has cither tropick view’d. 

The Winter banifh’d, and the Spring renew’d . 
TroI’olo'oical. n.f [tropohgique, Fr. rpin <&; and Aoj^.J 
Varied by tropes; changed from the original import of the 

Tropology, n.f [r t tTr& and \iy®>.] A rhetorical mode 
of fpeech including tropes, or a change of fome word from 

the original meaning. ,, .. c , 

Not attaining the dcuterology and fecond intention of words, 
they omit their fupcrconfequcnces, coherences, figures, or 
tropologies, and arc not perfuaded beyond their literalities. 

‘ “ trown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Tro'ssers. n.f. [trouffes, Fr.] Breeches; hofe. See T rouse. 
You rode like a kern of Ireland; your French hofe oft, 
and in your ftrait troffers. Shakefp. Henry V. 

To Trot. v. n. [trotter, Fr. trot ten, Dutch.] 

To move with a high jolting pace. 

Poor Tom, that hath made him proud of heart, to ride 
on a bay trotting horfe, over four inch'd bridges, to courfe 
his own fliadow for a traitor. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Whom doth time trot withal ? 

_He trots hard with a young maid, between the contrail 

of her marriage and the day it is folemniz’d : if the interim 
, , . _ r -:_i. t »:—Lcvd that it feems 
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be hut a fevennight time’s pace, is fo hard that it 
the length of leven years. Shakejp. As you like it. 

Take a gentle trotting horfe, and come up and fee your 
old friends. Dennis. 

1. To walk faft, in a ludicrous or contemptuous fenfe. 

Trot. n.f. [trot, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. The jolting high pace of a horfe. 

His honefty is not 

So loofe or eafy, that a ruffling wind 
Can blow away, or glitt’ring look it blind : 

Who rides his furc and even trot. 

While the world now ride^ by, now lags behind. Herbert. 

Here lieth one who did moft truly prove. 

That he could never die while he could move; 

So hung his deftiny, never to rot 

While he might Hill jog on and keep his trot. Milton. 
The virtuofo’s faddle will amble when the world is upon 
the hardeft trot. Dryden. 

2. An old woman. In contempt. I know not whence derived. 

Give him gold enough, and marry him to an old trot with 
ne’er a tooth in her head : why, nothing comes amifs, fo 
money comes withal. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

How now bold-face, cries an old trot ; firrah, we eat our 
own hens, tad what you eat you fteal. L'Ejhange. 

Troth, n.f. [trouth, old Englifh; trpeo’S, Saxon.] Truth; 
faith ; fidelity. 

Saint Withold met the night-mare. 

Bid her light and her troth plight. Shakcfpeare. 

Stephen aflails the realm, obtains the crown, 

Such tumults raifing as torment them both : 

Th’ afflifted ftatc, divided in their troth 
And partial faith, moft miferable grown. 

Endures the while. Daniel's Civil War. 

In troth, thou’rt able to inftruft grey hairs. 

And teach the wily African deceit. Addifon's Cato. 

Tro'thless. adj. [from troth.] Fuithlcfs; treacherous. 

Thrall to the faithlefs waves and trothlefs fky. Fairfax. 
Tro'thpught. adj. [troth and plight.] Betrothed; affianced. 
This, your foil in law. 

Is trothplight to your daughter. Shakrfp. Winter's Tale. 
To TROUBLE. 41. *. [troubler, Fr.] 

1. To difturb ; to perplex. 

An hour before the worfhipp’d fun 
Pear’d through the golden window of the Eaft, 

A troubled mind drew me to walk abroad. Shakcfpeare. 

_ But think not here to trouble holy reft. Milton. 

Never trouble yourfclf about thofe faults which age will 

a C -^ C ' „ . Locke 9,1 Education. 

2. I o afflict; to grieve. 

It would not trouble me to be flahi for thee, but much it 
torments me to be flam by thee. Sidney, b. ii. 

They pcrtinacioufly maintain that affli&ions are no real 
evils, and therefore a wife man ought not to be troubled at 

™ , . ; Tillotfon's Sermons. 

though it is in vain to be troubled kor that which I cannot 
ctuife, yet I ca()not chufc but be aiai ^ edf Tillotfon's Sermons. 


To diftrefs ; to make uneafv. 

Be not difmay’d nor troubled at thefe tidings.^ Milton. 
He was fore troubled in mind, and much diftreffed. 1 Mac. 
To bufy ; to engage overmuch. 

Martha, thou arc careful, and troubled about many things. 

Luke x. 41 • 

To give occafion of labour to. A word of civility or flight 
regard. 

I will not trouble myfelf to prove that all terms are not de¬ 
finable, front that progrefs in infinitum which it will lead us 
into. Locke. 

Totcize; to vex. 

The boy fo troubles me ; 

’Tis part enduring. Shakcfpeare. 

To diforder; to put into agitation or commotion. 

A woman mov’d is like a fountain troubled ; 

Muddy, ill feeming, thick, bereft of beauty. Shakcfpeare. 
An angel went down into the pool and troubled the water; 
whofoever firft after the troubling ftepped in was made whole. 

John v. 4. 

God looking forth will trouble all his hoft. Milton. 

, Hear how fhe the ear employs; 

Their office is the troubled air to take. Davies. 

Seas are troubled when they do revoke 
Their flowing waves into themfelves again. Dav'cs. 

It is not bare agitation, but the fediment at the bottom 
that troubles and defiles the water. South. 

The beft law in our days is that which continues our 
judges during their good behaviour, without leaving them to 
the mercy of luch who might, by an undue influence, trouble 
and pervert the courfc of juftice. Addijon's Guard. N J . 99. 
Thy force alone their fury can reftrain. 

And linooth the waves, or fwell the t oubl'd main. Dryden. 

8. To mind with anxiety. 

He had credit enough with his mafter to provide for his 
own intereft, and troubled not himfelf for that of others. Clar. 

9. [In low language.] To fue for a debt. 

Tro'uble. n.J'. [trouble, French.] 

1. Difturbancc; perplexity. 

They all his hoft derided, while they flood 
A while in trouble. Milton, 

2. Aftlidtion; calamity. 

Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire bum and cauldron bubble. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. Molcftation ; obftrudlion; inconvenience. 

Take to thee from among the cherubim 
The choice of flaming warriours, left the fiend 
Some new trouble raife. Milton. 

4. Uncafinefs; vexation. 

I have dream’d 

Of much offence and trouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irkfomc night. Milton. 

Tro'uble-state. n.f |trouble and fiate.] Difturber of a 
community; publick makcbatc. 

Thofe fair baits thefe troublc-fiatcs ftill ufe. 

Pretence of common good, the king’s ill courfc, 

Muft be caft forth. Daniel’s Civil War. 

Tro'ubler. n.f. [from trouble.] Difturber; confoundcr. 
Unhappy falls that hard neceflity, 

Quoth he, the troubler of my happy peace. 

And vowed foe of my felicity. Fairy .jhe. b. i. 

Heav’ns hurl down their indignation 
On thee, thou troubler of the poor world’s peace ! Shak. 
The beft temper of minds delireth good name and true 
honour; the lighter, popularity and applaufe; the more de¬ 
praved, lubjedtion and tyranny ; as is feen in great conquerors 
and troublcrs of the world, and more in arch-hereticks. Bac. 

Spain, 

Whofe chief fupport and finews are of coin, 

Our nation’s folid virtue did oppofe 

J o the rich troublers of the world’s repofe. Waller. 

'I lie (word juftly drawn by us can fcarce fafely be fhcath- 
ed, till the power of the great troubler of our peace be pared, 
as to be under no apprehenfions for the future. Atterbury. 
Troublesome, adj. [from trouble.] 

1. hull of molcftation; vexatious; uneafy; afflictive. 

Heav’n knows 

By what bye-paths and indire£t crooked ways 
I met this crown ; and I myfelf know well 
Now troublefome it fat upon my head : 

To thee it fhall defeend with fetter quiet. Shakcfpeare. 
He muft be very wife that can forbear being troubled at 

AT? tr0ulle i° n ' e ' u 1 Tillotfon's Sermons. 

1 hough our paffage through this world be rou<rh and 
trcublejomc, yet the trouble will be but fliort, and the reft and 
contentment at the end will be an ample recompcnce. Atterb. 

2. Burdenlome; tirefome; wearifome. 

My mother will never be troublefome to me. P 0 *e. 

3. b u.l of teizing bufinefs. 1 

All this could not make us accufe her, though it made us 

"T nc aW ^ f0 ; fpi S ht ’ to ! °<e an y of our time in fo 
troublefome an idlcncfs. Sidne 

•5 4. Slightly 
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Spenfer. 


4. Slightly harraffing. 

They eas’d the putting off 

Thefe troublefome difguifes which we wear. Milton . 

Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow. 

Being fo troublefome a bedfellow. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

5. Unfeafonably engaging; improperly importuning. 

She of late is lightened of Iter womb. 

That her to fee fhould be but Uoublejcme. Fa. £ht. b. i. 

6. Importunate; teizing 

Two or three troublefome old nurfes, never let me have 
a quiet night’s reft with knocking me up. Arbuthnot. 

Tro'ublesomely. adv. [from t-oublefome . ] Vexatioufly; 
wearifomely; unfeafonably ; importunately. 

Though men will not be fo troublcfornely critical as to cor- 
rc£l others in the ufe of words ; yet where truth is concern¬ 
ed, it can be no fault to defire their explication. Locke. 

Tro'ublesomeness. n.f. [from troublefome.] 

1. Vexatioufnefs ; uneafinefs. 

The lord treafurer, he complained of the troublefomer.efs 
of the place, for that the exchequer was fo empty: the chan¬ 
cellor anfwered, be of good cheer, for now you fhall fee the 
bottom of your bufrnefs at the firft. . Bacon. 

2. Importunity ; unfeafonablenefs. 

Tro'ublous. adj. [from trouble.] Tumultuous; confufed; 
difordered; put into edmmotion. An elegant word, but 
difufed. 

He along would fly 

Upon the flreaming rivers, fport to find ; 

And oft would dare tempt the troublous wind. 

Soon as they this mock king did efpy. 

Their troublous ftrife they ftinted by and by. Hubb. Tale. 

No other noife, nor people’s troublous cries. 

As ftill are v/ont t’ annoy the walled town. 

Might there be heard. Fatty £htecn, b. i. 

As a tall fhip tolled in troublous feas. 

Whom raging winds threaten to make the prey 

Of the rough rocks. Fairy Sfueen, b. ii. 

Then, mailers, look to fee a troublous world. Sbakefp. 

Only one fupply 

In four years troublous and expenfive reign. Daniel. 

Tro'ver. n.f. [ trouper , French.] In the common law, is an 
action which a man hath againft one that having found any 
of his goods refufeth to deliver them upon demand. Cowel. 

Trough, n.f. [rpog, rpoh, Saxon; troch, Dutch; trou, 
Danifh ; traug, Illandick ; truogo , Italian.] Any thing hol¬ 
lowed and open longitudinally on the upper fide. 

The bloody boar 

That fpoil’d your fummer fields and fruitful vines. 

Swills your warm blood like wadi, and makes his trough 
In your embowel’d bofoms. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

They had no lhips but big troughs , which they call ca¬ 
noes. Abbot's Defcription of the JFor Id. 

Where there is a good quick fall of rain water, lay a half 
trough of Hone, of a good length, three foot deep, with one 
end "upon the high ground, the other upon the low; cover 
the trough with brakes a good thicknefs, and caft fand upon 
the top of the brakes, the lower end of the trough will run 
like a fpring of water. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N°. 29. 

Some log, perhaps, upon the water fwam, 

An ufcleis drift, which rudely cut within. 

And hollow’d, firft a floating trough became. 

And crofs fome riv’let paflage did begin. Dryden. 

The water diffolves the particles of fait mixed in the ftone, 
and is conveyed by long troughs and canals from the mines to 
Hall, where it is received in vaft cifterns and boiled off. Add. 

To Troul. v. n. [trollcn, to roll, Dutch.] See Troll. 

1, To move volubly. 

Bred only, and completed, to the tafte 
Of luftful appetence; to ling, to dance. 

To drefs, and troul the tongue, and roll the eye. Milton. 

2. To utter volubly. 

Let us be jocund. Will you trotd the catch 
You taught me while-crc. Shakespeare's Tempefl. 

To Trounce, v. a. [detived by Skinner from tronc or tronjon, 
French, a club.] To punilh by an indictment or informa¬ 
tion. 

More probable, and like to hold 
Than hand, or feal, or breaking gold ; 

For which fo many, that renounc’d 

Their plighted contradts have been trounc'd. Hudibras. 
If you talk of peaching, I’ll peach firft : I’ll trounce you 
for offering to corrupt my honefty. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar, 

Trouse. (n.f. [trouffc, Fr. truijh, Erfe.] Breeches; hofe. 

Tro’users. j S?e Trosskrs. 

The leather quilted jack ferves under his (hirt of mail, and 
to cover his trouje on horfcback. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The unfightiinaft and pain in the leg may be helped by 
wearing a laced (locking; a laced trouje will do as much for 
the thigh. JFifeman's Surgery. 

TrOOT .n.f. f?puhT, Saxon; tro£la, truta, trutta, Lat.J 

,. A delicate (potted ti(h inhabiting brooks and quick ftreains. 
The pond will keep trout and falmon in their feafonable 
plight, but not in their reddifh grain. 


Caretu. 


Sbakefp. King Lear. 
Shaktfpeare. 
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Worfc than the anarchy at fea, 

Where fifties on each other prey ; 

Where ev’ry trout can make as high rants 

O’er his inferiours as our tyrants. . . 

2. A familiar phrafe for an honed, or perhaps for a filly ffi 1 ' 
Here comes the trout that mud be caught with i cklijig 

To Trow. v. n. [rpeoSian, Saxon ; troe, Danifh.] 

to imagine; to conceive. A word now difufed, and rarel 
ufed in ancient writers but in familiar language. rc ^ 

What handfomenefs, trout you, can be obferved in th- t 
fpecch, which is made one knows not to whom? Sid ' 
Is there any reafonable inan, trout you, but will jud^t 
mecter that our ceremonies of Chrillian religion (houl.i 1 
Popilh than Turkish or Heathenilh. Hooker I 

Lend lefs than thou owcll, 

Learn more than thou trowejl. 

To-morrow next 

Wc will for Ireland ; and ’tis time, I trow. 

O rueful day ! rueful indeed, I trout. Q 0 .. 

Trow. interjeSl. [for I trow, or trow you .J An exclamation of 
enquiry. 

Well, if you be not turn’d Turk, there is no more fail;™ 
bytheftar. 5 

—What means the fool, trow ? Shakefpeare . 

Trc/wel. n.f [truelie, Fr. trulla, Lat.] 

A trowel is a tool to take up the mortar with, and fpread 
it on the bricks ; with which alfo they cut the bricks to fuch 
lengths as they have occafion, and alfo flop the joints. Moxon. 

Fair princefs, you have loft much good fport. 

—Sport! of what colour ? 

—What colour, madam ? how lhall I anfwcr you? 

—As wit and fortune will. 

—Or as the deftinies decree. 

—Well laid, that was laid on with a trowel. Shakefpeare. 

This was dext’rous at his trowel. 

That was bred to kill a cow well. Swift. 

Troy-we'ight. ) n.f. [from Troies, Fr.] A kind of weight 

Troy. J by which gold and bread are weighed, 

confifting of thefe denominations: a pound == 12 ounces; 
ounce = 20 pennyweights ; pennyweight = 24 grains. 

The Englifti phyficians make ufc of troywfight after the 
following manner. 



Grains 

20 

Scruple 



60 

3 

Drachm 


480 

24 

8 

Ounce 

5760 

288 

9 b 

12 


Pound. 


The Romans left their ounce in Britain, now our averdu- 
pois ounce, for our troy ounce we had elfewhere. Arbuthnot. 
Tru'akt. n.f. [truand, OldFr. treuwant, Dutch, a vagabond.] 
An idler; one who wanders idly about, negledling his duty 
or employment. To play the truant is, in fchocls, to (lay 
from lchool without leave. 

For my part I may fpeak it to my fliame, 

I have a t> uar.t been to chivalry. Shakefpeare. 

Though myfelf have been an idle truant. 

Omitting the fwcet benefit of time. 

To cloath mine age with angel-like perfection; 

Yet hath Sir Protheus made fair advantage of his days. 

Sbakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Providence would only initiate mankind into the know¬ 
ledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to our induftry, that 
wc might not live like idle loiterers and truants. M sre ‘ 
Our fhips are laden with the Trojan (lore, > 

And you like truants come too late afhore. Dryden s An. 
Truant, adj. idle; wandering from bufinefs; lazy; loi¬ 
tering. 

What keeps you from Wertemberg ? 

—A truant difpofition, good my lord. Sbakefp. Ha • 
He made a blufliing cital of himfelf. 

And chid his truant youth with fuch a grace. 

As if he mafter’d there a double fpirit. 

Of teaching, and of learning inftantly. Sbakefpt 

Where thou feed a fingle llicep remain 
In (hades aloof, or couch’d upon the plain. 

Or late to lag behind with truant pace, rsnien. 

Revenge the crime, and take the traytor s head. 

To Truant, v. n. [truander , to beg about a country, r ’ 
truwanten, old German.] To idle at a Jifiance 1 
to loiter; to be lazy. 

’Tis double wrong to truant with your bed. 

And let hei rea 1 it in thy looks at board. ' 3 \fe in 

Tru'antship. n.f. [trnalte. Old Fr. from truan , 

Chaucer is beggery.j Idlenefs ; negligence, neg 

or bufinefs. . cju have 

The matter fhould not chide with him if 
done his diligence, and ufed no iruantjhip. J 

1 Tuva- 
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Tnu'BTAlt. n.f. A fhort fquat woman. Ainfwortb. 

Tr<-bs. n. f. [tuber, Lat,J A fort ot herb. 

Tri ce, n.f [ truga , low Lat. trtgua, Italian; irate, old Fr.J 
, A temporary peace ; a ceffation of hoftilities. 

Leagues and truces made between fuperftitious perfons, 
and fuch as ferve God aright. //<w/vr, 4 . v. 

They prav in vain to have fin pardoned, which feek not 
alfo to prevent (in by prayer, even every particular^, by 
prayer aeainll all fin, except men can name lome tranf- 
’dCion wherewith we ought to have truce. Hooker. 

® All this utter’d 

With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bent, 

Could not make truce with the unruly fplcen 

Of Tybalt, deaf to peace. Shakefpeare. 

This token ferveth for a flag of truce 
Betwixt ourfelves, and all our followers. Shakefpeare. 
Men (hall be lovers of their own felves, without natural 
affeCtion, truce breakers. 2 Tim. fii. 3. 

Lead the truce with treafon fliould be mixt, 

’Tis my concern to have the tree betwixt. Dryden. 

Shadwcl till death true dulnefs would maintain ; 

And in his father’s right, and realm's defence, 

Ne’er wou’d have peace with wit, nor truce with (cnCc.Dryd. 

2. Ceffation; intermiffion ; fhort quiet. 

There he may find 

Truce to his reftlcfs thoughts, and entertain 
The irkfomc hours. Milton. 

Trucida'tion. n.f. [from trucido, Lat.] The adt of killing. 
To Truck, v.n. [ troquer , Fr. truccare, Italian; trocar, Spa- 
nifh ; deduced by Salmaftus from rpuytiv, to get money.] I o 
traffick by exchange; to give one commodity for another. 

To Truck, v. a. To give in exchange; to exchange. 

The Indians truck gold for glaffes. L'Ejhange. 

Go, mifer ! go; for lucre fell thy foul. 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole; 

That men may fay, when thou art dead and gone, 

See, what a vaft ellate he left his fon. Dryden. 

I fee nothing left us, but to truck and barter our goods like 
the wild Indians, with each other. Swift. 

Truck, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Exchange; traffick by exchange. 

It is no lefs requifite to maintain a truck in moral offices, 
than in the common bufinefs of commerce. L'Ejhange. 

Love is covetous; I rauft have all of you: heart for heart 
is an equal truck. Dryden. 

2. [t^xos] Wooden wheels for carriage of cannon. Ainf. 

Tru'cklebed, or trundlebed. n. f. [properly troclebcd-, from 

trochlea, Latin, or TJ^o'?.] A bed that runs on wheels under 
a higher bed. 

There’s his chamber, his houfc, his caftle, his (landing 
bed and truekleled. Sbakefp. Merry IFives of IVindfor. 

If he that is in battle (lain. 

Be in the bed of honour lain ; 

He that is beaten may be faid. 

To lie in honour’s trucklebed. Hudibras, p. i. 

To Tru'ckle. v. n. [This word is, I believe, derived from 
trucklebed , which is always under another bed.] To be in a 
(late of fubje&ion or inferiority; to yield ; to creep. 

Shall our nation be in bondage thus 
Unto a land that truckles under us. Cleaveland. 

For which fo many a legal cuckold 
Has been run down in courts and truck!'el. Hudibras. 

Men may be (liff and obftinatc upon a wrong ground, and 
ply and truckle too upon as falfc a foundation. L'Ejhange. 
Religion itfelf is forced to truckle to worldly policy. Norris. 

His zeal was not to la(h our crimes, 

But difeontent againft the times: 

For had we made him timely offers. 

To raife his pod or fill his coffers : 

Perhaps he might have truckled down, 

Like other brethren of his gown. Swift. 

They were fubdued and infuhed by Alexander’s captains^ 
juid continued under fcvcral revolutions, a fmall truckling 
date, of no name till they fell under the Romans. Swift 
Tru'culence. n.f. [truculentia, Lat.] J ' 

1. Savagencfs of manners. 

2- Tcrriblcnefs of afpedl. 

I RUCulent. adj. [tiuculcntus, Lat.] 

1. Savage; barbarous. 

A barbarous Scythia where the favage and truculent inha¬ 
bitants transfer thcmfelves from place to place in waeeons, as 
they can find pafture, and live upon milk, and fleih roafted 
in the fun at the pomcls of their (addles. * 

2 - Terrible of afpedl. 

3 - Dcftru&ive ; cruel. 

Peftilcntial feminaries, according to their groffiiefs or fub- 

2> Cai ‘ fe m , ore or lcfs ^culent plagues, feme of fuch ma¬ 
lignity, that they enecate in two hours. Harvey on the Phone 

toioconV' Italb,, ’ :1 To travcl Jaborioully; 

to jog on; to march heavily on. 3 

No man is fecurc, but night-walking heralds, 

1 hat trudge between the king and miftrefs Shore. Sbakefp. 
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No foorter was he fit to trudge, 

But both made ready to diflodge. Hudibras, p. ui. 

Away they trudged together, and about midnight got to 
their journey’s end. L'Ejlrange's Fables. 

Go, miler ! go ; for lucre fell thy foul. 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole; 

That men may fay, when thou art dead and gone, 

See, what a vaft eftate he left his fon ! Dryden. 

Once a poor rogue, ’tis true, I trod the ftreet. 

And trudg'd to Rome upon my naked feet: 

Gold is the greateft god. Dryden's Juvenal. 

He that will know the truth, muft leave the beaten track, 
which none but fervile minds trudge continually in. Locke. 
TRUE. adj. [rpeopa, zpupa, Saxon.] 

1. Not falfe; not erroneous ; agreeing with faft, or with the 
nature of things. 

Of thole he chofe he falfeft two. 

And fitted for to forge true Teeming lies. Fairy £>u. b. i. 

Teeth hadft thou in thy head when thou waft born. 

And, if the reft be true which I have heard, 

Thou earn’d into the world with thy legs forward. Shai. 

A new commandment I write, which thing is true in him 
and in you. 1 John ii. 8. 

What you faid had not been true. 

If fpoke by any clfc but you. Cowley. 

2. Not falfe; agreeing with our own thoughts. 

3. Pure from the crime of falfehood ; veracious. 

4. Genuine; not counterfeit. 

The darknefs is pad, and the true light nowfhincth. 1 Job. 

Among unequals what (ocicty 
Can fort? What harmony or true delight? Milton. 

Religion, as it is the moll valuable thing in the world, fo 
it gives the truejl value to them who promote the practice of 
it by their example and authority. Attcrbury. 

5. Faithful; not perfidious ; Heady. 

My revenge is now at Milford, would I had wings to fol¬ 
low it! conic and be true. Shakefpeare's Cymbt'line. 

So young and fo untender ? 

-So young my lord, and true. 

- -Let it be fo; thy truth then be thy dower. Sbakefp. 

Do not fee 

My fair rofe wither; yet look up ; behold. 

That you in pity may diflolve to dew. 

And walh him frefh again with true love tears. Sh tkefp. 
The firft great work 

Is, that yourfelf may to yourfelf be true. Rofco union. 
I’ll rather die 

Dcfcrted, than oblige thee with a fadt 
Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly affur’d 
Remarkably fo late of thy fo true. 

So faithful, love uncqual’d. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. ix. 
When this fire is kindled, both fxdes inflame it: all re¬ 
gard of merit is loft in perfons employed, and thefe only 
chofen that are true to the party. Temple. 

Smil’d Venus, to behold her own true knight 
Obtain the conqueft, though he loft the fight. Dryden. 

True to the king her principles are found; 

Oli that her pradtice were but half fo found ! 

Stedfaft in various turns of date fhe flood. 

And feal’d her vow’d affedlion with her blood. Dryden. 

The truejl hearts for Voiture heav’d with fighs; 

Voiture was wept by all the brighteft eyes. Pope. 

True to his charge the bard preferv’d her long 
In honour’s limits, fuch the pow’r of fong. ° Pope, 

6. Honed ; not fraudulent. 

The thieves have bound the true man: now could thou 
and I rob the thieves and go merrily to London, it would be 
argument for a week. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

It king Edward be as true and juft. 

As I am (ubtle, falfe, and treacherous. 

This day fhould Clarence elofely be mew’d up. Shakcfb. 

7. Exadl; truly conformable to a rule. 

If all thofe great painters, who have left us fuch fair plat¬ 
forms, had rigoroufly obferved it, they had made things more 
regularly true , but withal very unpleafing. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

He drew J J J' 

A circle regularly true. Prior 

TickcTs firft book docs not want its merit; but I was 
difappointed in my expeftation of a tranflation nicely true to 
the ongmal; whereas in thofe parts where the greateft exadt- 

nets feems to be demanded, he has been the leaft careful. Arb 
o. ivigntrul. * 

I hey feize the feeptre; 

Then lofe it to a flranger, that the true 
Anointed King Meffiah might be bom 
Bar’d of his right. , ... 

Truebc/rn. n.f [true and born.] Having a right by birth’ 
Where cr I wander, boaft of this I can, ° ’ 

Though ban,fhJ, yet a trueborn Englifhman. Shakefpeare. 

Let him that .s a trueborn gentleman, W 

And Hands upon the honour of his birth, 

Prom oft this briar pluck a white rofe with me. Sbakefp. 

2 7 Truebre'b. 
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Shakefpeare. 

Drydcn. 


Truebre'd. adj. [true and bred.] Of a riirht breed. 

Two of them I know to be as truebred cowards as ever 
turned back. Shakefpeare. 

Bauble do you call him ? he’s a fubftantial truebred bead, 
bravely forehanded. Dryden's Don Sebajiian. 

Trufhe'arted. n.f. [true and heart.] Honcft; faithful. 

1 have known no honefter or truerhearted man : fare thee 
well. . Shkaejpearc. 

Tru'elovk. n.f. An herb, called her ba Paris. 

Truelo'veknot. ) n.f. [true, love, and knot.] Lines 

Truelo'vkrsknot. 5 drawn through each other with ma¬ 
ny involutions, confidered as the emblem of interwoven af¬ 
fection. 

I’ll carve your name on barks of trees 
With trueloveknots, and floutifhes, 

That fhall infufe eternal fpring. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Tru'eness. n.f. [from true.] Sincerity; faithfulncfs. 

The even carriage between two fadtions procecdeth not 
always of moderation, but of a truenefs to a man’s felf, with 
end to make ufe of both. Bacon's Effldys. 

Truepe'nny. n.f. [ true and penny.] A familiar phrafe for an 
honeft fellow. 

Say’ft thou fo ? art thou there, truepenny ? 

Come on. Shakefpeare. 

Tru'ffle. n.f. [truffle, truffc, French.] 

In Italy, the ufual method for the finding of truffles, or 
fubterraneous mufhrooms, called by the Italians tartutali, and 
in Latin tubera terrre, is by tying a cord to the hind leg of a 
pig, and driving him, obferving where he begins to root. Ray. 

Trug. n.f. A hod for mortar. Ainfw. 

Trull, n.f. [trulla, Italian.] 

j. A low whore ; a vagrant ftrumpet. 

I’m fure, I fear’d the dauphin and his trull. 

A trull who fits 

By the town wall, and for her living knits. 

So Maevius, when he drain’d his fkull. 

To celebrate fome fuburb trull \ 

His fimilies in order fet, 

And ev’ry crambo he cou’d get; 

Before he could his poem clofe. 

The lovely r.ymph had loft her nofe. 

2. It feems to have had fxrll at leaft a neutral fenfe: 
lafs ; a wench. 

Among the reft of all the route 
A paffing proper laffe, 

A white-hair’d trull, of twenty years. 

Or neere about there was: 

In ftature paffing all the reft, 

A gallant girl for hewe; 

To be compar’d with townifh nymphs, 

So fair fhe was to viewe. Tui berville. 

Tru'ly. adv. [from true.] 

1. According to truth ; not falfely faithfully; honcftly. 

They thought they might do it, not only willingly, be- 
caufe they loved him ; and truly, becaufe fuch indeed was the 
mind of the people; but fafely, becaufe flic who ruled the 
king was agreed thereto. Sidney, b. ii. 

No untruth can avail the patron long; for things moft 
truly are moft behoovefully fpoken. Hooter. 

Wifdom alone is truly fair. Milton. 

2 . Really; without fallacy, 

3. Exadtly; juftly. 

Right rcafon is nothing clfe but the mind of man judging 
of things truly, and as they are in themfelves. South. 

4. Indeed. , . 

I have not undertaken it out of any wanton plcafure in 
mine own pen; nor truly without often pondering with my- 
felf beforehand what cenfures I might incur. IVotton. 

TRUMP, n.f. [ ttompe, Dutch, and old Fr. tromba , Italian.] 

I. A trumpet; an inftrument of warlike mufick. 

Whilft any trump did found, or drum ftruck up. 

His fword did ne’er leave ftriking in the field. Shakefp. 

Yet firft to thofe ychain’d in fleep. 

The wakeful trump of doom muft thunder through the 


Swift. 
girli a 


deep. 


Milton. 


Drydcn , 


Wefley. 


privileges in a game. 

Him Bafto follow’d, but his fate more hard. 
Gain’d but one trump and one plebeian card. 


T R U' . 1 

Now her heart with plcafure jumps. 

She fcarce remembers what is trumps. » . 

To put to or upon the Trumps. To put to the laft .J 
We arc now put upon our laft trunffl ; the fox i s EJJJJ’ 


£>ryd t 


but I ftiall fend my two terriers in after him 
To Trump, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To win with a trump card. 

2. 7 a Trump up. [from tromper, Fr. to cheat.] T 0 d ev jf c 

Tru'mpkry. n.f. [tromperie, French, a cheat ] 
x. Something fallacioufly fplendid; fomethinc of W, , . 
than it feems. 6 s ;a 'w 


at. 


‘«i t« 


2. 


The trumpery in my houfc brin<* hither 
For ftate to catch thefc thieves. ° Shakefp, 
Falfehood ; empty talk. 


'care 


' s Tempef' 


Breaking into parts the ftory of the creation, and deli 
mg it over in a myftical fenfe, wrapping it up mixed u^' 
other their own trumpery, they have fought to obfenr*T 
truth thereof. Raleigh's Hifl. of J, flrjj* 

3. Something of no value; trifles. ^ or, ‘ 

Embrio’s and idiots, eremits and friars. 

White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery. 
Another cavity of the head was ftuft’ed with billetdouv 
pricked dances, and other trumpery of the fame nature Add'b 
Tru'mpet. n.f [trompette, French and Dutch.! 


1. 


An inftrument of martial mufick founded bv the bri-aiL 
What’s the bufinefs ? “* 


I heard 

The neighing courfers and the foldicrs cry. 

And founding trumps that feem’d to tear the fky. 

Beneath this tomb an infant lies. 

To earth whole body lent, 

Hereafter fhall more glorious rife, 

But not more innocent. 

When the archangel's trump fhall blow, 

And fouls to bodies join. 

What crowds (hall wilh their lives below 
Had been as fhort as thine. • 

2. [Corrupted from triumph. Latimer, in a Chriftmas fermon, 
exhibited a game at cards, and made the ace of hearts 
triumph. Fox.] A winning card ; a card that has particular 


Pope. 


That fuch a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The fleepers of the houfc Shakefpeare. 

If any man of quality will maintain upon Edmund car] 0 f 
Glofter, that lie is a manifold traitor, let him appear bv the 
third found of the trumpet. Shakefp. Kin * Lear. 

He blew 

His trumpet, heard in Oreb fince perhaps 
When God defeended, and perhaps once more 
To found at gen’ral doom. Th’ angelick blaft 
Filled all the regions. Mhon 

The laft loud trumpet's wond’rous found •» 

Shall through the rending tombs rebound, / 

And wake the nations under ground. Rcfeommon, ) 

Things of deep fenfe we may in profe unfold. 

But they move more in lofty numbers told; 

By the loud trumpet which our courage aids, 

We learn that found, as well as fenfe, perfuades. Waller. 

The trumpet's loud clangor 
Excites us to arms, 

With fhrill notes of anger. 

And mortal alarms. Drydcn, 

Every man is the maker of his own fortune, and mult be 
in fome meafure the trumpet of his fame. Tatltr. 

No more the drum 

Provokes to arms, or trumpet's clangor {brill 
Affrights the wives. Philips. 

Let the loud trumpet found, a 

Till the roofs all around, C 

The fhrill echoes rebound. Pope. J 

2. In military ftile, a trumpeter. 

He wifely defired, that a trumpet might be firft fent for a 
pafs. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Among our forefathers, the enemy, when there was a king 
in the field, demanded by a trumpet in what part he refilled, 
that they might avoid firing upon the royal pavilion. Addifon. 

3. One who celebrates ; one who praifes. 

Glorious followers, who make themfelves as trumpets of 
the commendation of thofe they follow, taint bufinefs for 
want of fccrecy, and export honour from a man, and make 
him a return in envy. Bacon. 

That great politician was pleafed to have the greateft wit 
of thofe times in his intcrcfts, and to be the trumpet of his 
praifes. Drydcn. 

Trumpet-flower, n.f. [ bignonia, Lat.] It hath a tubulous 
flower confiding of one leaf, which opens at top like two 
lips : thefe flowers are fucceeded by pods, which are divided 
into two cells, and contain fevcral winged feeds. Md'ffl' 
'Fo Tru'mpet. v.a. [t<ompettet, Fr. from the noun.] To 
publilh by found of trumpet; to proclaim. 

That I did love the Moor to live with him. 

My downright violence to form my fortunes 

May trumpet to the world. Shakefp. Othello. 

Why fo tart a favour 

To trumpet fuch good tidings ? Shakefpeare. 

They went with found of trumpet; for they did nothing 
but publilh and trumpet all the reproaches they could dewic 
againft the Irifh. Bacons IVar with Spmffl 

Tru'mpeter. n.f. [from trumpet .] 

1. One who founds a trumpet. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blaft you the city’s car. 

Make mingle with our rattling tabourincs. Sha ejf• 
As they returned, a herald and trumpeter from J. e ^J 
overtook them. °' J 


Their 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langui 
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s sfrys 

SS** felled, he 

-Lwt-tongoed. ndj. llruml* ami <«*»•] H ""’H 

ton cues vociferous as a trumpet. 
b This Duncan’s virtues 

Will plead, like angels, trumpet-tongue! againft 
The deep damnation of his taking oft. shakefp Ma.beth. 
ToTkuSte. irrrnu. L».j To mam,; fo lop i to 

Truncation, n.f. [from *»«*.] Th. *a of lopping o, 

maiming- „ 1 a 

Tru'ncheon. n.f [ironf on, Frenc.i-J 

j. A Ihort ftaff; a dub ; a cudgel. 

With his t uncheon he fo rudely ftrokc _, 

Cvmoclcs twice, that twice him forc’d his foot revoke. F. .^. 

Set limb to limb, and thou art far the Idler ; 

Thy hand is but a finger to my fift ; 

• Tliv leg is a ftick compared with this truncheon. Shake,p. 

The Enelifla flew divers of them with plummets of lead 

tied to a truncheon or ftaff by a cord. 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. Dry cun. 

2 . A ftaff of command. 

The hand of Mars 

Beckon’d with fiery truncheon my retire. Shakefpeare. 

No ceremony that to great ones ’longs, 

The marflial’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, 

Become them with one half fo good a grace, ... 

As mercy does. Shakefp. Meafure for Meajure. 

To Tru'ncixeon. v. a. [from the noun.] 1 o beat with a 

truncheon. . . 

Captain, thou abominable cheater! If captains were o. 
mv mind, they would truncheon you out of taking their names 
upon you before you earn’d them. ^ Shakefpeare. 

Truncheonee'r. n.f. [from truncheon.] One armed with a 
truncheon. 

I mift the meteor once, and hit that woman, who cried 
out, chibs ! when I might fee from far fome forty iruncheoneers 
draw to her fuccour. Shakefp. Hett y \ III. 

To Tru'ndle. v.n. [trcndeler, Picard French; tpen&l, « 
bowl, Saxon.] To roll; to bowl along. 

In the four firft it is heaved up by fevcral fpondees inter¬ 
mixed with proper breathing places, and at laft rnrn///« down 
in a continued line of da&yls. Addrfon s Sped!. N°. 253. 

Tro'ndlf.. n.f [ejieiiDl, Saxon.] Any round rolling thing. 
Tru'ndle-tail. n. f. Round tail. 

Avaunt you curs ! 

Hound or fpanicl, brache or hym, 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Trunk, n.f [truneus , Lat. Irene, Fr.] 

1. The body of a tree. 

He was 

The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk. 

And fuckt my verdure out on’t. Shakefpeare. 

About the moffy trunk I wound me foon ; 

Fox high from ground the branches would require 

Thy utmoft reach. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

Creeping ’twixt ’em all, the mantling vine 
Does round their trunks her purple cluftcrs twine. Drydcn. 
Some of the largeft trees have feeds no bigger than fome 
diminutive plants, and yet every feed is a perfect plant with 
a trunk, branches, and leaves, inclofed in a ftiell. Bentley. 

2. The body without the limbs of an animal. 

The charm and venom which they drunk. 

Their blood with fecret filth infected hath. 

Being diffufeJ through the fenfclefs trunk. Fairy J>u. 1 . ii. 

'1 liou bring’ft me happinefs and peace, fon John;' 

But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
From this bare, wither’d trunk. Shakefp. 

3- The main body of any thing. 

The large trunks of the veins difeharge the refluent blood 

into the next adjacent trunk , and fo on to the heart. Ray. 

4- [Trone, French.] A chcft for cloaths; a fmall cheft com¬ 
monly lined with paper. 

Neither prefs, coffer, cheft, trunk, well, vault, but be 
hath an abftradt for the remembrance of fuch places. Shah. 
Some odd fautaflick lord would fain 
Carry in trunks, and all my drudgery do. Drydcn. 

Where a young man learned to dance, there happened to 
ftand an old trunk in the room, the idea of which had fo 
mixed itfelf with the turns of all his dances, that, though 


Shakefp. Henry IV. 
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lie could dance excellently well, ye. it ant/ whilft 
nti was there; nor could be perform well ‘ 
place, unlefs that, or fome fuch other trunk, had its duM^ 

iition in the room. 

Your poem funk. 

And fent in quires to line a trunk : 

If ftill you be difpos’d to rhyme, 

Go try your hand a fecond time. 

— r Trompe, Fr.] The probolcis of an elephant, or other animal. 
Leviathian that at his gills 

Draws in, and at his trunk (pouts out a fea. Median. 

When elephant ’gainft elephant did rear 
His trunk, and caftles juftlcd in the air, 

Mv fword thy wav to victory had {hown. Drydcn. 

6. A long tube through which pellets of clay are blown. 

In rolls of parchment trunks, the mouth being la.d to the 
one end and the ear to the other, the found is heard much 

farther than in the open air. . Bacon s Nat. Hffl. 

In a {hooting t unk, the longer it is to a certain limit, 

the fwifter and more forcibly the air drives the pellet. Kay. 

To Trunk, v. a. [ trunco , Lat.] To truncate ; to mam ; to 

lop. Obfolete. , . 

Lar^e ftreams of blood out of the trunked ftock 
Forth guflied, like water ftreams from riven rock. Fatty J. 
Tru'nked. adj. [from trunk] Having a trunk. 

She is thick fet with (Iron' and well trunked trees. tinvtL 
Trunk-hose. n.f. [trunk zn&bojt.] Large breeches formerly 

The fhort trunk-hofe ftiall ftiow thy foot and knee 
Licentious, and to common eye-fight free ; 

And with a bolder ftride, and loofer air, 

Mingl’d with men, a man thou muft appear. Prior. 

Tru'nnions. n f. [ trognons , Fr.] The knobs or bunchings of 
a gun, that bear it on the cheeks of a carriage. Bailey. 

Tru'sxon. n.f {truda, Lat.] The aft of thrufting or puftung. 

By attraction we do not underftand drawing, pumping, 
fucking, which is really pulfion and trufon. Bentley. 

Truss, n.f [ troufje , Fr.] - 

x. A bandace by which ruptures are reftratned from (apitngx 
A hernia would fuccccd, and the patient be put to the 
(rouble of wearing a trufs. IVijeman's Surgery. 

2. Bundle ; any thing thruft clofe together. 

All as a poor pedlcr he did wend, 

Bearing a trufs of trifles at his back. 

As belles and babies, and glaffes in his packe. Spenfer. 
The rebels firft won the plain at the hill’s foot by alfault, 
and then the evcn*|round on the top, by carrying up great 
truffles of hay before them, to dead their (hot. Ca> cw. 

An afs was wifhing for a mouthful of frefb grafs to knap 
upon, in exchange for a hcartlefs trufs of draw. L'EJlrange. 

The fair one devoured a trufs of fallet, and drunk a full 
bottle to her fliare. Addifon's Spedl. N". 410. 

3. Troufe; breeches. Obfoleie. 

To Truss. z>. a. [trouffer, French.] To pack up clofe together. 
What in moft Englifh writers ufeth to be loofe and un¬ 
right, in this author, is well grounded, finely framed, and 
ftrongly truffld up together. Spenfer. 

Some of them fend the feriptures before, trufs up bag and 
baggage, make themfelves in a readinefs, that they may fly 
from city to city. Hooker, b. ii. 

You might have truffled him and all his apparel into an 
eelfkin. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

Trust, n.f. [ trauffl, Runick.] 

1. Confidence; reliance on another. 

What a fool is honefty ! and trufl, his fworn brother, a 

very fimple gentleman. Shakefpeare. 

My misfortunes may be of ufe to credulous maids, never 
to put too much trujl in deceitful men. Swift. 

2 . Charge received in confidence. 

In my wretched cafe ’twill be more juft 

Not to have promis’d, than deceive your trufl. Dryden. 

His trujl was with th’ eternal to be deemed 
Equal in ftrength. Milton, 

3. Confident opinion of any event. 

4. Credit given without examination. 

Moft take things upon trujl, and mifemploy their aflent by 

lazily enllaving their minds to the dictates of others. Locke. 

5. Credit without payment. 

Ev’n fuch is time, who takes on trujl 

• Our youth, our joys, our all we have. 

And pays us but with age and duft. Raleigh. 

6. Something committed to one’s faith. 

They cannot fee all with their own eyes; they muft com¬ 
mit many great trujls to their minifters. Bacon. 

Thou the fooner 

Temptation found’d, or over potent charms, 

To violate the facred trujl of filence 
Depofited within thee. Milan's Agonijles. 

7. Depofit; fomething committed to charge, of which an’ac¬ 
count muft be given. 

Although the advantages one man poffeffeth more than 
.another, may be called his property with refpect to other 
men, yet with refpea to God they are only a trujl. Swift. 
5 j 8. Fidelity $ 
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8. Fidelity ; fuppofed honefty. 

Behold, I commit my daughter unto thcc of fpccial trufl ; 
wherefore do not entreat her evil. To/,, x. 1 2. 

9. State of him to whom fomething is entrufted. 

I ferve him truly, that will put me i n truji. Shak. King Lear. 
Being tranfplantcd out of his cold barren diocefe he was 
left in that great truji with the king. Clarendon. 

Expect no more from fervants than is juft. 

Reward them well if they obferve their truji. Denham. 
To 1 rust. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To place confidence in; to confide in. 

I’d be torn in pieces ere I’d truji a woman 
With wind. Ben}. Jonfon. 

2. I o believe; to credit. 

Give me your hand : truji me you look well. Shakefp. 

3. To admit in confidence to the power over any thing. 

When you lie down, with a lhort prayer commit yourftlf 
into the hands of your faithful Creator; and when you have 
done, truji him with youri'clf as you muff do when you arc 

<¥ n g- ' Taylot. 

4. 1 o commit with confidence. 

Give me good fame, ye pow’rs, and make me juft. 
This much the rogue to publick ears will truji : 

In private then :-When wilt thou, mighty Jove, 

My wealthy uncle from this world remove"? Dryden. 

Whom with your pow’r and fortune, Sir, you truji. 
Now to fufpcct is vain. Dryden. 

5. To venture confidently. 

Fool’d by thee to truji thee from my fide. Milton. 

6. To fell upon credit. 

To Trust, v. n. 

1. I o be confident of fomething future. 

I truji to come unto you, and fpcak face to face. 2 John. 
From this grave, this duft. 

My God flialT raife me up I truji. Raleigh. 

2. To have confidence; to rely; to depend without doubt. 

1 he ifles (hall wait upon me, and on mine arm /hall they 
tn jl- Ifa. li. 5. 

The Lord is a buckler to all that truji in him. 2 Sam. xxii. 

Sin never /hall hurt them more who rightly truji 
In this his fatisfaclion. Aliltcn. 

3. To be credulous ; to be won to confidence. 

Well you may fear too far 

-Safer than truji too far. Shakefpeare. 

4. To expedh 

The fimplicity of the goat ftiews us what an honeft man 
is to truji to that keeps a knave company. L'EJlrange. 

Trustee', n. j. [from truji.] 

1. One entrufted with any thing. 

Having made choice of fuch a confeffor that you may truji 
your foul with, fincerely open your heart to him, and look 
upon him only as he is a trujlee from God, commiflioned by 
him as his miniftcrial deputy, to hear, judge, and abfolve 
you. Taylor's Guide to a Penitent. 

2. One to whom fomething is committed for the ufc and be¬ 
hoof of another. 

You arc not the trujiees of the publick liberty: and if you 
have not right to petition in a crowd, much lels to intermed¬ 
dle in the management of affairs. Dryden. 

Tru'ster. n. f. [fromOne who trufts. 

Nor /hull you do mine ear that violence. 

To make it t>ujlcr of your own report 
Againft yourfclf. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Tru'stiness. n.f [from trujiy. ] Honefty; fidelity; faithfulnels. 
If the good qualities which lie dilperfed among other crea¬ 
tures, innocence in a fheep, ttujlincfs in a dog, are fingly fo 
commendable, how excellent is the mind, which ennobles 
them into virtues. Giew’s Cofmol. b. ii. 

Tru'stless. n.f. [from truji.] Unfaithful; unconftant; not 
to be trufled. A word elegant, but out of ule. 

I beheld this fickle trujilefs ftate. 

Of vain world’s glory, flirting to and fro. Spenfer. 

Tru'stv. adj. [from truji.} 

1, Honeft; faithful; true; fit to be trufted. 

This daftard, at the battle of Poidliers, 

Before we met, or that a ftroke was given. 

Like to a trujiy ’fquirc, did run away. Shakefpeare. 

This trujiy fervant 

Shall pafs between us. Shakefp. King Lear. 

He removeth away the fpeech of the trujiy , and taketh 
away the underftanding of the aged. Job xii. 26. 

Guyomar his trujiy flavc has fent. Dryd. Indian Emperor. 
Thefe prodigious treafures which flow’d in to him, he bu¬ 
ried under-ground by the hands of his moft trujiy (laves. Add. 

2. Strong; ftout; fuch as will not fail. 

When he faw no power might prevail. 

His trujiy fword he called to his aid. Fairy Sf 

The neighing fteeds are to the chariot ty’d. 

The trujiy weapon fits on cv’ry fide. Dryden's Ain. 

TRUTH. n.J\ [rpeopSa, Saxon.] 

1. The contrary to falfehood ; conformity of notions to things. 
Truth is the joining or feparating offigns, as the things 
fignified agree or difagree. Locke. 


T R U 


That men are pubefeent at the year of twice r • 

counted a punctual truth. * CC fcve « k ao 

Qrottin. 


Milt,, 

pinion. 
Locke. 

hMihon. 

Anonymiu;, 


Sbakifp, 


Sent. 


Shakefp, 


Hare, 


Pcrfuafive words, imptegn’d 
With reafon to her feeming and with truth. 

} hls gIu c leads them through the mizm aZ( . „c ■. <m 
and authors to truth and certainty. ‘ r °P lni °ns 

2. Conformity of words to thoughts. 

Shall truth fail to keep her word ? 

And lend a lie the confidence of truth. 

3. Purity from falfehood. 

So y oung and fo untender ? 

--So young, my lord, and true. 

~Lct it be fo, thy truth then be thy dower 

4. F idelity ; conftancy. 

The thoughts of part plcafurc and truth. 

T he beft of all blcffings below’. 

5. Honefty; virtue. 

I he money I tender for him in the court • 

If this will not iufficc, it muft appear 
T hat malice bears down truth. 

6. It is ufed fometimes by way of conccffion. 

She (aid, truth , Lord; yet the dogs cat of the crumb 
which fall. Matth ■ ->- 

7. Exadtnefs ; conformity to rule. ’ V ‘ 2 " 

Ploughs to go true depend much upon the truth of the ir 0I 

8. ’Reality, ***»* 

In truth, what ftiould any prayer, framed to the niinifler’ 
hand, require, but only fo to be read as behovctli. Hooker 
9- Of a Truth, or in Truth. In reality. 

Of a truth, Lord, the kings of Aflyria have deftroyed thi 

" ations - ' 2 Kings xix. 17 

Trutina'tion. n.f. [trutina, Lat.] The ad of weighing 
examination by the fcalc. 

Men may miftake if they diftinguifh not the fenfc of levin 
unto themfelves, and in regard of the fcale or decifion of trn- 
ti nation. Hr own's Fulgar Errcurs , b. ir 

To Try. v. a. [trier, French.] 

1. To examine; to make experiment of. 

Some among you have beheld me fighting, 

Come try upon yourfclvcs what you have feen me. Shoe 
He cannot be a perfect man. 

Not being tried and tutor'd in the world. Shakefpeare. 
Doth not the ear try words, and the mouth tafie meat? Job. 

2. To experience ;to aflay; to have knowledge orexpericnceof 

Thou know’ft only good; but evil haft not try’d. Hilt. 
Some to far Oaxis (hall he fold. 

Or try the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden, 

With me the rocks of Scyila you have try'd, 

Th’ inhuman Cyclops, and his den defy’d; 

What greater ills hereafter can you bear ? 

3. To examine as a judge. 

4. To bring before a judicial tribunal. 

5. To bring to a decifion, with out emphatical. 

Nicanor hearing of their couragioufncfs to fight for the 
country, durft not try the matter by the fword. 2 Mac.xv 
I’ll try it out, and give no quarter. Dryden s Don Scbajiio 

6. To act on as a teft. 

The fire lev’ll times tried this ; 

Sev’11 times tried that judgment is. 

Which did never chufe amifs. Shakefpeare., 

7. To bring as to a teft. 

The trying of your faith worketli patience. Jam. i.; 

They open to themfelves at length the way 
Up hither under long obedience try'd, 

8. To effay ; to attempt. 

Let us try advent’rous work. 

9. To purify; to refine. 

After life 

Ty'd in (harp tribulation and refin’d 
By faith and faithful works. 

To Try. v. n. To endeavour; to attempt. 

TUB. n.f. [tobbe, tuabe, Dutch.] 

1. A large open veffel of wood. 

In the Eaft Indies, if you fet a tub of water open in 
room where cloves are kept, it will be drawn dry in twciit; 
four hours. Bacon's Nat. Hif • N °*j 

They fetch their precepts from the Cynick tub. Asdic 
Skilful coopers hobp their tubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Huutr* 

2 . A ftate of falivation. I know not weli why fo called. 

Seafon the flaves ; 

For tubs and baths, bring down the rofe cheek’d you* 

To th’ tub-hii, and the diet. Shake,p. Timon of Atm 

Tube, n.f [tube, Fr. tubus , Lat.] A pipe; a fiphon, a 0 
body. 

There bellowing engines with their fiery tubes 
Difpcrs’d mthcreal forms and down they fell. J 

Afpot like which aftrnomer 

Trhough his glaz’d optick tube yet never law. , 

This bears up part of it out at the furface of t c 
the reft through the tubes and vcflels of the vegeta ® 
cn 6 Woodward's Nat. Nif- P-j 

Tu'b£R cT ' 


Dryden 


Mlton 

Hilton 


M'dto> 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langi 


T U F 

_ . -, fP „ f [tubcrculc, Fr. from tubereulum, Latin.] A 
% (welling or cxcrcfccncc on the body ; a pimple. 

{ p confumption of the lungs, without an ulceration, arrives 

through a fchirrofity, or a crude tubercle. Harvey on Confump. 

1 U °The ftalks liiuberefe run up four foot high more or lefs, the 
common way of plants them is in 

“^Eternal fpring, with foiling verdure here, 

Warms the mild air, and crowns the youthful y« r > 

The tuberofe ever breathes and violets blow. Garth sDifpenj. 
Tu'BERocs. a dj. [tubereux, Fr. from tuber , Latin.] Having pro¬ 
minent knots or excrefcer.ces. . . . . 

‘Parts of tuberous haematitae (hew fevcral varieties in the 
rruflh ftriature, and conftitution of the body. Woodward. 
Tu'bulaR. adj. [from tubus, Lat.] Rcfembling a pipe or trunk; 
confiding of a pipe ; long and hollow ; fiftular 

He hath a tubua ■■ or pipe-like fiiout refembling that of the 

hippocampus, or horfe-fifh. G-cw’s Mu/eunr. 

T u'bux.e. n. f [ Uibulus, Latin.] A foal] pipe, or fiftular 

°As the ludus Hclmontii, and the other nodules have in 
them fea-fbclls that were incorporated with them during the 
time of their formation at the deluge, fo thefe ftones had then 
incorporated with them teftaceous tubules, related to the li- 
phunculi or rather the vermiculi marini. JVoodw. on Fojfds. 
Tabulated. 1 ^from tubulus , Lat.J iriflular; longitu- 
Tu'BOLOUS. j dinally hollow. 

The teeth are tubulated for the conveyance of the poifon 
into the wound they make; but their hollownefs doth not 
reach to the top of the tooth. Da ham's Phyfito-Theol. 

Tuck. n. f. [tweca Welfh, a knife; ejloc, French; Jiocco, 
Italian.] 

1. A long narrow fword. 

If he by chance efcape your venom’d tuck. 

Our purpofe may hold there. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Thefe being prim’d, with force he labour d 
To free’s fword from retentive fcabbard; 

And after many a painful pluck, 

From rufty durance he bail’d tuck. Hudibras, p. i. 

2 . A kind of net. 

The tuck is narrower meafhed, and therefore fcarce lawful 
with a long bunt in the midfh Carew. 

To Tuck. v. n. [from t,sicken, German.] To prefs. Skinner. 

1. To crufh together ; to hinder from threading. 

She tucked up her veftments, like a Spartan virgin, and 
marched directly forwards to the utmoft iummit of the pro¬ 
montory. Addifon. 

The fex, at the fame time they are letting down their 
.flays, are tucking up their petticoats, which grow fnorter and 
lhorter every dav. AAdifon's Guardian. 

The following age of females firft tucked up their garments 
to the elbows, and expofed their arms to the air. Addifon. 
Dick adept! tuck back thy hair. 

And I will pour into thy ear. Prior. 

2. To inclofe, by tucking cloaths round. 

Make his bed after different fruitions, that he may not feel 
every little change, who is not to have his maid always to by 
all things in print and tuck him in warm. Locke on Education. 
To Tuck. v. n. To contract. A bad word. 

An ulcer difeharging a nafty thin ichor, the edges tuck in, 
and growing Ikinned and hard, give it the name of a callous 
ulcer. Sharp's Surgery. 

Tu'cker. n. f. A fmall piece of linen that fhadcs the bread:of 
women. 

A female ornament by fome called a tucker, and by others 
the neck-piece, being a flip of fine linen or muflin, ufed to 
run in a fmall kind of ruffle round the uppermoft verge of the 
ftays. Addifon s Guardian. 

I u cketsonaxcf. n. f. A word apparently derived from the 
French, but which I do not certainly underftand ; tucquet is a 
hat, and toquer is to ffrike. 

Let the trumpets found. 

The tuckfctfonance and the note to mount. Shakef. Hen. V. 
Tu'el. n.f. [tuyeau, French.] The anus. Skinner. 

FffEsnAY. n.f. [cuepba3, Saxon ; -uv, Saxon, is Mars. ] The 
third day of the week. 

T u'ftaffety. n. f. [from tufted and taffe/y.] A villous kind 
of filk. 

His cloaths were ftrangc, tho’ coaifc, and black, tho’ 
bare : 

Slccvelefs his jerkin was, and it had been 

Velvet: but it was now, fo much ground was feen, ' 

T?nJXn C ° me U 'M ni y- Donne. 

TLF 1 . n. f. [tujfe, French.] 

*• A number of threads or ribbands, flowery leaves,or any fmall 
bodies joined together. 


Upon fweet brier, a fine tuft or brufh of mofs of div 
colours, you fhall ever find full of white worms. Bacun. 

It is notorious for its goatifli foell, and tufts not unlike 
the beard of that animal. Mores Antidote againjl Atheijm. 
A tuft of dailies on a flow’ry lay. Dryden. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Toomfons Summer. 


tug 

Near a living ftream their manfion place 

Eda’d round with mofs and tufts of matted graft. Dryden. 
The male among birds often appears in a orclt, comb, a 
of feathers, or a natural little plume, eredted Iikc a 
pinacle on the top of the head. Addijon’s Spoliator, N u 265. 

A Goin?a fittJe afide into the wood, where many times be¬ 
fore fhc delighted to walk, her eyes were fainted with a tuft 
of trees fo clofe fet together, as with the (hade die moon gave 
through it, it might breed a fearful kind of devotion to look 
j t Sidney. 

Up0n My houfc is at the tuft of olives hard by. Shakefpeare. 

' With high woods the hills were crown’d; 

"With tufts the valleys, and each fountain fide, 

With borders long the rivers. Milton s Par. LJi. 

In bovv’r and field he fought, where any tuft 
Of grove, or garden-plot more pleafant, ^ 

Their tendance, or plantation for delight. Milton’s P. L. 

Under a tuft of (hade, that on a green 
Stood whif’p’ring foft, by a frefh fountain fide 
They lat them down. Miltons Par. Lqfl, b. i-’. 

To Tuft. v. a. To adorn with a tuft; a doubtful word, not 
authorifed by any competent writer. 

Si: beneath the fhade 

Of folemn oaks, that tuft the fwelling mounts, 

Thrown graceful round. Thomfon. 

TuTted. adj. [from tuft.] Growing in tufts or clufters. 

There does a fable cloud 
Turn forth her filvtr lining on the night, 

And caft a gleam over this tufted grove. 

'lowers and battlements it fees, 

Bofoin’d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps fome beauty lies 
The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. 

’Midft the defert fruitful fields arile, 

That crown’d with tufted trees and lpringing corn, 

Like verdant ifles the fable wafte adorn. Pope. 

Tu'fty. adj. [from tuft.] Adorned with tufes. A word of no 
authority. 

Let me ftrip thcc of thy tufty coat. 

Spread thy ambrofial (tores. 

To Tug. v. a. [tijan, rcojan, Saxon.] 

1. To pull with ftrength long continued in the utmoft exertion ; 

to draw. 

No more tug one another thus, nor moil yourfelves; 
receive 

Prife equal; conquefts crown ye both : the lifts to others 
leave. 

Thefe two maffy pillars 
With horrible confufion to and fro 
He tugg'd, he fliook, till down theyc3me, and drew 
Upon the heads of all that fat beneath. 

The whole roof after them, with bujrft of thunder. Mlitosi. 

Take pains the genuine meaning to explore. 

There fweat, there (train, tug the laborious oar. Rife. 

2. To pull; to pluck. 

Prieft, beware thy beard ; 

I mean to tug it, and to cuff you foundly. Shak. Hen. VI. 

There leaving him to his repofe 
Secured from the purfuit of foes. 

And wanting nothing but a fong. 

And a well tun’d theorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to eafe the pain 

His tugg'd ears fuffer’d, with a (train. Hudibras, t>. i: 
ToTuu. v.». ^ 

1. To pull; to draw. 

The meaner fort will tug luftily at one oar. Sandys. 

Lead your thoughts to the galleys, there thofc wretched 
captives are chained to the oars they tug at. Boyle. 

There is fuch tugging and pulling this way and that wav. 

Adore s Antidote againjl Atheijm. 

Thus galley-flaves /ttg willing at their oar, t 

Content to work in profpeft of the (bore; ( 

But would not work at all, if not conftraincd before. Dryd. 3 
W e have been tugging a great while againft die ftream, and 
have almoft weathered our point; a ftretch or two more will 
do the work ; but if inftead of that we flacken our arms, and 
drop our oars, we (hall be hurried back to the place from 
whence we fet out. Addifon on the State of War. 

2. To labour; to contend ; to ftrugglc. 

Caft your good couufels 
Upon his paflion ; let myfelf and fortune 
Tug for the time to come. ' Shakefp. Winters Tale. 

His face is black and full of blood. 

His hands abroad dilplay’d, as one that grafpt 
And tugg'd for life. Shakefp. Hen. VI. p. ii. 

hey long wrcillcd and ftrenuoufly tugg'd for their liberty 
with a no lels magnanimous than conftant pertinacy. How. 
Go now with fome daring drug, 1 

Bait thy difeafe, and while they tug, 

'1 hou to maintain the cruel ftrife. 

Spend die dear treafure of thy life. Crajhaw. 

2 7 B Tug’. 


Chapman's Iliads. 
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Tl'g. n.f [from the verb.] Pull performed with the utmoft 
effort. 

Downward by the feet he drew 

The trembling dadard a at the tug he falls, 

Vaft ruins come along, rent from the fmoking walls. Dryd 
Tu'cchr. n.f. [from tug,] One that tugs or pulls hard. 

Pui tion. n.f [tuitio from tucor, Lat.] Guardianfhip ; fu- 
perintendcnt care ; care of a guardian or tutor. 

A folly for a man of wifdom, to put himfelf under the 
UuUon of a bead. b. ii. 

I hey forcibly endeavour to cad the churches, under my 
care and tution , into the moulds they have fafhioncd to their 

def if s ’ J , King Charles. 

it government depends upon religion, this Ihews the pefti- 
lential defign of thole that attempt to disjoin the civil and ec- 
clefiadical intcreds, fetting the latter wholly out of the tuition 
of the former. South's Sermons. 

When fo much true life is put into them, freely talk with 
them about what moft delights them, that they may perceive 
that thofe under whofe tuition they are, are not enemies to 
their fatisfa£fion. ' Locke 

1 Li LIP. n. J. [ tulipe , Fr. tulipa , Lat.] A flower. 

It hath a lilly flower, compofed of fix leaves, Ihapcd fomc- 
what like a pitcher; the pointal riling in the middle of the 
flower is furrounded with damina, and afterwards becomes 
an oblong fruit, which opens into three parts; and is divided 
into three cells, full of plain feeds, reding upon one another 
in a double row. To thefe may be added a coated root, with 
libres on the lower part. The properties of a good tulip , ac¬ 
cording to the charafteridicks of the bed florilis of the pre- 
fent age, are, i. It fhould have a tall dem. The flower 
Ihuuh! conlid of fix leaves, three within, and three without 
the former being larger than the latter. 3. Their bottom 
fhould be proportioned to their top; their upper part fhould 
be rounded off, and not terminate in a point. 4. The leaves 
when opened fhould neither turn inward nor bend outward 
but rather dand credit; the flower dtould be of a middling 
die, neither over large nor too fmall. 5. The dripes diould 
be fmall and regular, arifing quite from the bottom of the 
flower. The chives dtould not be yellow, but of a brown 
colour. They are generally divided into three clafles, viz. 
pnecoccs, or early flowers > media’s, or middling flowers ; and 
ferotines, or late flowers. The early blowing tulips are not 
near fo fair, nor rife half fo high as the late ones, but are 
chiefly valued for appealing fo early in the fpring. Their 
roots fhould be taken up and fpread upon mats in a diady 
place to dry; after which they fhould be cleared from their 
filth, and put up in a dry place until the fcafon for planting. 

Miller. 

1 he tulip opens with the rifmg, and dtuts with the fettino- 

fbn. Hakeviill. 

Why tulips of one colour produce fome of another, and 
running thro’ ail, dill cfcapc a blue. Broum's Vulgar Err ours. 

Tu'liptree, A tree. 

To TU MBLE. v.n. [ tomber, Fr. tommslcn , Dutch; tombo- 
larc, Italian.] 

j. To fall ; to come fuddenly to the ground. 

Though the treaftirc 
Of nature’s gennins tumble all together, 

Anfwer me. “ Shakefpcare. 

2. To fall in great quantities tumultuoufly. 

When riches conic by the courfe of inheritance and teda- 
ments, they come tumbling upon a man. Bacon. 

To dand or walk, to rile or tumble, 

As matter and as motion jumble. Prior. 

Sifyphus lifts his done up the hill; which carried to the 
top, it immediately tumbles to the bottom. Addtfon’s Spectator. 

3. To roll about. 

I faw at the bottom of one tree a gentleman bound with 
many garters hand and foot, fo as well he might tumble and 
tofs. Sidney, b. ii. 

Glo’der dumbled, and in falling druck me 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

4. To play tricks by various librations of the body. 

Reform our fenfc, and teach the men t’obey ; 

They'll leave their tumbling, if you lead the way. Roive. 

To Ti/mele, v. a. 

1. To turn over; to throw about by way of examination. 

When it came to the ears of Maximilian, and tumbling it 
over and over in his thoughts, that he fhould at one blow be 
defeated of the marriage of his daughter and his own, he lod 
all patience. Bacon's Henry VII. 

A man by tumbling his thoughts, and forming them into cx- 
prefiions, gives them a new fermentation, which works them 
into a finer body. Collier on Pride. 

They tumbled all their little quivers o’er, 

To chufe propitious Ihafts. Prior. 

2. To throw by chance or violence. 

The mind often fets itfelf on work in fearch of fome hid¬ 
den ideas ; though fometimes they are rouzed and tumbled out 
of their dark cells into open day-light by fome turbulent 
paffions. Locke’s IVorks. 


Shalejfmr, 
Bryd n . 
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3. To throw down. 

YY lit thou dill be hammering treachery, 

To tumble down thy hufhand and thyfelf 
From top of honour to difgrace’s feet? ’ 

King Lycurgus, while he fought in vain 
His friend to free, was tumbled on the plain 

If a greater force than his holds him fad, or tumbleff 
down, he 13 no longer free. mblei «'m 

I u'mhlf.. n.f [from the verb.] A fall. 

A country-fellow got an unlucky tumble from a tr« , 
fays a paffenger, I could have taught you a wav to r 
never hurt yourfclf with a fall. S ' y t0 am! 

Tumbeer. n.f [from tumble.) One who fhctvs 

various contortions of body, or feats of affivity 1 ‘ v 
What drange agility and activencfs do common tumhb 
and dancers on the rope attain to by continual excrcife ? 

Nic. bounced up with a fpring equal to that ofolte jn£ 
tumblers or rope-dancers. 

Never by tumbler thro’ the hoops was fljown ^ ^ ’ 

Such fkill in parting all, and touching none. ’ p 
Tumbrel, n.f. [tombereau, Freuch.] A duifeqart 
1 wifallow once ended, get tumbrel and mail 
And compafs that fallow as foon as ye can. 'TufT. U r, 
My corps is in a tumbril laid, among ’ 

'1 he filth and ordure, and inclos’d with dung; 

That cart arred, and raile a common cry, 

For facred hunger of my gold 1 die. ' jy . 

What Ihail I do with this bcadly tumbril? go lie down nd 
deep, you lot. " Cmvrat. 

1 o convince the prefent little race how unequal all flier 
mcafurcs were to an antediluvian, in refped of the infecU whidi 
now appear for men, he fometimes rode in an open tumbril. 

T , Tallr. 

I U.M r FACTION-, n.f. [tumefaclio, Latin.] Swelling. 

The common figns and effects of weak fibre-, are pdl’enef- 
„ a weak pulfe, tumefactions in the whole body. Arbidbmi. 
lo Tume'fy. v. a. [tumefacio, Lat.] To fwell- to make to 
fwell. 

I applied three fmall caudicks triangular about the Uwufiti 
j 0 ’ 111, // ifeman's \w eery. 

A flcfhy excrefcence, exceeding hard and tumefied, fup- 
pofed to demand extirpation. ~ Sharp's Suigry. 

Tumid, adj. [turns Jus, Lat.] 

1. Swelling; puffed up. 

2. Protuberant; railed above the level. 

So high as heav’d the tumid hills, fo low 
Down funk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters. [JUiltsn. 

3. Pompous; boadful; puffy; falfcly fublime. 

I hough fuch exprelfions may feeni tumid and afpiring; jet 
cannot 1 fcruple to ufe feeming hyperboles in mentioning felici¬ 
ties, which make the higheft hyperboles but feeniingoncs. Eft. 
TIFMOUR. n.f [tumor, Latin.] 

1. A morbid fwelling. 

Tumour is a difeafe, in which the parts recede from their 
natural date by an undue cncreafe of their bignefs. IViferntm, 
Having diflectcd this fwelling vice, and feen what it is that 
feeds the tumour , if the difeafe be founded in pride, the abating 
that is the mod natural remedy. Govern, of tbt Tongue. 

2. Affected pomp ; falfc magnificence; puffy grandeur; fwsll- 
iug mien; unlubdantial greatnefs. 

His dile was rich of phrafe, but feldom in bold metaphors; 
and fo far from the tumour, that it rather wants a little eleva¬ 
tion. ' fVitm. 

It is not the power of tumour and bold looks upon the paf¬ 
fions of the multitude. L'Eflrange. 

Tumorous, adj. [from tumour.] 

1. Swelling; protuberant. 

YV ho ever faw any cyprefs or pine, fmall below and above, 
and tumorous in the middle, unlcfs fome dileafed plant. V/o'tu >• 

2. Faduous; vainly pompous; falfcly magnificent. 

According to their fubject, thefe dilcs vary ; for that which 
is high and lofty, declaring excellent matter, becomes va.t 
and tumorous , fpcaking of petty and inferior things. B- 7 : f- 
His limbs were rather durdy than dainty, fublime sn-l al- 
mod tumorous in his looks and gedures. 

To Pump, among gardeners, to fence trees about with carrL 
To Tu'mulate. v. n. [tumulo, Latin.] To fwell. 
feems to be the fenle here, but I fufpcct the word to be wrong- 
Urinous fpirits, or volatile alkalies, are fuch enemies to 
acid, that as foon as they are put together, they tumlatt w 
grow hot, and continue to fight till they have ■ 
mortified each other. ' 

Tu'mulose. adj. [tmnulofus, Lat.] Full of hills. ';v 

Tumulo'sitv. n.f. [tumulus, Lat.] Hillinefs. 

TULY 1 ULT. n.f [tumu‘te, Fr. tumultus, Latin.] 

A * C _- - .. ! .. M 1 ■ 1F 1 1 1 1.1 o 
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1. A promifeuous commotion in a multitude. 

A tumult is improved into a rebellion, and 3 T’;'® ^ ‘ ‘ 
overturned by it. f L k ^ ' 

With ireful taunts each other they oppole. 

Till in loud tumult all the Greeks arofe. *» 

7 .. ** 
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2. A multitude put into wild commotion. 

A dir; an irregular violence; a wild commotion. 

YVhat dir is this? what tumults in the heav’ns ? 

Whence cometh this alarum and this noife ? Shakefpcare. 

Tumult and confufion all embroil’d. Milton. 

This piece of poetry, what can be nobler than the idea it 
yives us of the fupreme Being thus railing a tumult among the 
elements, and recovering them out of their confufion, thus 
troubling and becalming nature. Jleldifon's Spectator. 

Ti mu'ltuarjlv. adv. [from tumultuary .] In a tumultuary 
manner. 

Tumu'ltuariness. n.f. [from tumultuary.'] Turbulence; 
inclination or difpofition to tumults or commotions. 

The tumultuarinefs of the people, or the fadfioufnefs of 
prefbyters, gave occafion to invent new models. K. Charles. 

Ti .Mu'ltuART. adj. [tumultuaire, Fr. from tumult.] 

1. Difordorly ; promifeuous ; confufed. 

Perkin had learned, that people under command ufed to 
confult, and after to march in order, and rebels contrariwife; 
and obferving their orderly, and not tumultuary arming, 
doubted the word. Bacon’s Henry Y'll. 

My followers were at that time no way proportionable to 
hazard a tumultuary conflict. K. Charles. 

Js it likely, that the divided atoms fhould keep the fame 
ranks in fetch a variety of tumultuary agitations in that liquid 
medium. Giant, Sup. 

2. Rcrtlefs; put into irregular commotion. 

Men who live without religion, live always in a tumultsary 
and redlefs date. Jtter bury's Sermons. 

To Tumu'ltuate. v. n. [tumu'luor, Lat.] 'i o make a tumult. 

Ti multua tion. >i. J. [from lumuliuate.] Irregular and con- 


I 0 1 UN 

barrel. 

It in the mud, or wort, while it worketh, before it be tunned 

Will make a f ^ 3 • a £ d , bc olten <- ha ” 3 cd with frefli, it 
make a foverciga drink for melancholy, » * 

an n - C - an ] e fermented juice degenerating into vineirar yield' 

2 Thc w '“-i-p’Ss 

' Boyle’s Uoiks. 
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Tu'n'ABLE. adj . 1 [from tune.] Harmonious; mafical. 

A ciy more tunable 

YY r as never hallo’d to, nor cheer’d with horn. Shakefp. 

Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk. 

Smooth on the tongue difeours’d, plcafmg to th’car. 

And tunable as fylvan pipe or fong. Milton. 

All tunable founds, whereof human voice is one, are made 
by a regular vibration of thc fonorous body, and undulation 
of the air, proportionable to the acutcncls or gravity of the 
tone. Holder. 

Several lines in Virgil are not altogether tunable to a mo¬ 
dern ear. Garth's Pref. to Ovid. 

Tl'nableless. n.f [from tunable.] Haim my; Mclodiouf- 
nels. 

To'nABLY. adv. [from tunable.] Harmonioufl; m 'oliouflv. 

TUNE, n.f [toon, Dut. ton, Swed. tuotto, ltd. tone, Fr. to¬ 
nus, Lat.J 

i. Tunc is a di' erfity of riotes put together. 

Came he to ling a raven’s note. 


SjCkt 


Whofe difmal tune bereft my vital pow’rs, 


Shakefp. 


Milt OH. 


2 . 


O- 


fuled agitation. 

'I iiat in the found thc contiguous air receives many drokes 
from the particles of the liquor, feems probable by thc fudden 
and eager tumultuation of its parts. Boyle’s JVorks. 

I umu LTu'bus. adj. [Irom tumult ; tumultueux, Fr.] 
i. Put into violent commotion; irregularly and confuledjy 
agitated. 

The drong rebuff of fome tumultuous cloud 
Hurry’d him aloft. Milton. 4 

His dire attempt; which nigh the birth 
Notv rowling, boils in his tumultuous bread, * 5 

And like a devilifh engine back recoils 
Upon himfelf. Milton’s Parad. Lojl. 

The vital blood, that had forfook my heart, 

Returns again in fuch tumultuous tides, ’ 

It quite o’ercomes me. AM fen’s Cato. 

2. \ iolcntly carried on by difordcrly multitudes. 

Many civil broils, and tumultuous rebellions, they fairly 
overcame, by reafon of the continual prefence of their Kins, 
Wiiole only perfon oftentimes contains the unruly people from 
a thouland evil occalions. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

3. I urbulent; violent. 

Nought reds for me in this tumultuous drife. 

But to make open proclamation. Shakcfpeare. 

]• urioufly running in upon him with tumultuous (beech, he 
violently raught from his head his rich cap of fables' Kr.clh s. 

4. bull of tumults. 

The winds began to fpcak louder, and as in a tumultuous 
kingdom, to think themfelves fitted indruments of command- 
ment. Sidney, b. ii. 

1 tr.iu LTfOUst-Y. adv. [from tumultuous.] By act of thc 
multitude ; with confufion and violence. 

It was done by edidt, not tumultuoufly-, the fword wa« not 
put into the people’s hand. ' Bacon’s Holy War 

J UN. „.f [tuime. Sax. tonne, Dut. tonne, tonneau, Fr 1 

1. A large calk. 

As when a fpark 

. Lights on a heap of powder, laid 
bit for die tun , fome magazine to dore 
Againd a rumour’d war. .... 

2 - A pipe ; the meafure of two hoglhcads. 

3 - Any large quantity proverbialfyr 

I have ever follow’d thee with hate, 

4. a° 3 X thy col " , “ y ' s brcaa - Sb °¥p- 

Here’s a tun of midnight-work to come, 

. -VS irom , a treafon-tavern rolling home. Dr ■dm 

5 ’ ^ ° e weight of two thoufand pounds. ’ 

7 fpac , e , in a r fili P‘ fu PP° lcd to contain a tun. 

' ’ out nr^ as U ed lt for 3 P erimetrical nieafure, I believe with¬ 
out precedent or propriety. 

A tun about was every pillar there; 

A polidl’d mirre.ur lhonc not half fo clear. £) n / 

[from thc noun.] T 0 put into calks ; “ to 


D’-yden. 

A> b. :S . . 
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Tunes and airs have in thcmlelvcs fome affinity with the af¬ 
fections ; as merry tunes, doleful tunes, folemn tunes, tunes 
inclining mens minds to pity, warlike tunes ; fo that tunes 
have a preenpofition to the motion of the (pirits. Bacon. 
Keep undeddy nature to her law. 

And die low world in meafur’d motion draw 
After ihc heav’nly tune, which none can liear 
Of iiuman mould with grofs unpurged ear. 

T hat fweet fong you lung one (buy night, 

The tune I dill retain, blit not the words. 

The difpofition in thc fiddle to play tunes. 

Sound; note. 

Such a noife arofe 

As the fhrouds make at feaIn a diff temped. 

As loud, and to as many tunes. Shakefpcare. 

Harmony; order; concert of parts. 

A continual parliament I thought would hut keep the com¬ 
monweal in tune, by preferving laws in their due execution 
and vigour. A'. Charles. 

State of giving die due founds, as the fiddle is in tune, or out 
of tune. 

5. Proper date for ufe or application; right difpofition ; fit 
temper; proper humour. 

A child will learn three times as much when he is in tune, 
as he will with double the time and pains, when hcgoesr.uk- 
wardly, or is dragged unwillingly to it. ” Locke. 

6. State of any thing with rcfpect’to order. 

Didreflcd Lear, in his better tune, remembers what v.-e arc 
come about. Shakcfitarc. 

10 I unE. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 1 o put into fuch a date, as that the proper founds may be 
produced. 

Their golden harps they took. 

Harps ever tun’d, that glitter’d by their fide. 

Tune your harps, 

^ e angels, to that found ; and thou, my heart. 

Make room to entertain thy flowing jov. 

2. To fing harmonio'ufly. 

Fountains, and yc that warble as yc flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praiie. 

Rouze up, yc Thebans ; tune your Iu Picans 
\ our king returns, the Argians are o’crcomc. , < 

Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
_ J; Vhat s roundly fmooth, and languidiingly flow. Pope 
lo Tune. v. n. * ‘ 

1. To form one found to another. 

The winds were hudi’d, no leaf fo fmall 
At all was feen to dir; 

YVhild tuning to the waters fall. 

The fmall birds fang to her. Drayt. 9 . ofC.nthia. 

All founds on fret or dop 

J, cm P pr 'd foft tunings, intermix’d with voice. Mitoii. 

2. I o utter with the voice inarticulate harmony. 

TuVkful. adj. [tune and full.] Mufical; harmonious. 

I faw a plcafant grove. 

With chant of tuneful birds refounding love. Milton. 
a jL- h , (miles with flow’rs renewing," laughs the Iky, 

And turds to lays of love their tuneful notes apply. Dry.i. 

b or thy own glory fing our fov'reiga’s praife, 

God of verfes and of days ? 

Let all thy tuneful fons adorn 
1 licir lading works with YVilliam’s name. 

1 oets themfelves mud fall, like thofe they fong, 
iJt af the prais’d ear, and mute the tuneful toneue 

NEI.ESS. fiti r. ffVrirr* f I .. • 


ATT ion. 


Drydrn. 


Milton. 
Dry den. 


r tor. 


YY hen in hand my tunelty harp I take, 

I hen do I more augment my foes defpighc. Spcntr 

Swallow, what dod thou b *pe»jer. 

YVith thy tunelejs ferenade. r- / 

ru'NER. n. f [from tune.] One who tunes. * 

new 1 amIck ’ llfpin £’ a *«ed phant.tfies, thefe 

new tuners of accents. Shake,jectr, 

TU NICK,’ 
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TU'NICK. n. f. [t unique, Fr. tunica , Lat.] 

1. Part of the Roman drefs. 

The tunicks of the Romans, which anfwer to our waid- 
coats, were without ornaments, and with very fhort fleeves. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Covering; integument; tuniclc. 

Lohocks and fyrups abate and demulce the hoarfenefs of a 
cough, by mollifying the ruggednefs of the intern tunick of 
the gullet. Harvey on Con/. 

'I heir fruit is locked up all winter in their gems, and well 
fenced with neat and clofe tunicks. Derham's Phy/ico-Thcology. 

The dropfy of the tunica vaginalis is owing to a preterna¬ 
tural difeharge of that water continually feparating on the 
internal furface of the tunick. Sharp. 

Tu'nicle. n.f [from tunick.] Cover; integument. 

The humours and tuniclcs are purely tranfparent, to let in 
the light and colour unfoiled. Ray. 

One lingle grain of wheat, barley, or rye, fhall contain 
four or five dillincl plants under one common tunicle ; a very 
convincing argument of the providence of God. Bentley. 

ITu'N.vage. n.J. [from/an.] 

1. Content of a vefiel meafured by the tun. 

The confideration of the riches of the ancients leads to 
that of their trade, and to enquire into the bulk and tonnage 
of their (hipping. Arbuthnot, 

2, Tax laid on a tun ; as to levy tannage and poundage. 

Tu'nnfl. n.f. 

1 . The (haft of a chimney ; the paflage for the fmoke. 

It was a vault ybuilt for great difpencc. 

With many ranges rear’d along the wall, 

And one great chimney, whofc long tunnel thence 
The fmoak forth threw. Fairy Queen. 

The water being rarified, and by ratification refolvcd into 
wind, will force up the fmoke, which otherwife might linger 
in the tunnel , and oftentimes reverie. JVotton's Arch. 

2. A funnel; a pipe by which liquor is poured into veilels. 

For the help of the hearing, make an indrument like a 
tunnel , the narrow part of the bignefs of the hole of the ear, 
and the broader end much larger. Bacon, 

3. A net wide at the mouth, and ending in a point, and fo ic- 
fcmbling a funnel or tunnel. 

To Tu'nnel. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To form like a tunnel. 

The Phalaenae tribe inhabit the tunnelled, convolved leaves. 

Derham s Phyfico-Theology. 

2. To catch in a net. 

3. This word is ufed by Derham for to make net-work ; to re¬ 
ticulate. 

Some birds not only weave the fibrous parts of vegetables, 
and curioufly tunnel them into neds, but artificially fufpend 
them oil the twigs of trees. Derham. 

Tu'nnV. n.f. [toftnen, Ital. thynnus , Lat.] A fea-fifh. 

Some fiih are boiled and preferved frelh in vinegar, as tonny 
and turbot. Carcou. 

Tor. n.f [I know not of what original.] Aram. This word 
is yet ufed in Staffordlhire, and in other provinces. 

To Tup. v. n. To but like a ram. 

Tu'rban. 

Tur'bant. 

Tu'rband.__ . , 

Gates of monarchs 

Arch’d arc fo high, that giants may jet through. 

And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good morrow to the fun. 

ITis hat was in the form of a turban , not fo 
1 urkifh turbans. 

From utmod Indian ifle, Taprobane, 

Dulk faces with white filken tw bants wreath’d. 

I fee the Turk nodding with his turbant. 

Some for the pride of Turkifh courts defign’d. 

For folded turbants fined Holland bear. 

Tu'rbaned. adj. [from turban.] Wearing a turban. 

A turban'd Turk 

That beat a Venetian, and traduc’d the date, 

1 took by the throat. Shake/peart. 

Tu'rbar v. n.f [Herbaria, low Lat. from turf] The right pf 

digging turf. ,, Skt ” ner ' 

TU'RBID. adj. [turbidus, Latin.] Thick; muddy; not clear. 
Thouch lees make the liquid turbid , yet they refine the 

(pirits. Bacon ' 

The brazen indruments of death di(charge 
Horrible flames, and turbid dreaming clouds 
Of fmoke fulphurcous, intermix’d with thefe 
Large globous irons fly. TV;/////. 

■Vhr* nrHinarv fnrirNrs. which were before clear, irefh, and 

limoid. become thick and turbid, as Jong as tne cartnquaxe 

Tu'rbinated. adj. [ turlnnatus, Latin. J 


r \ n 'f' 
r - f tli 
). J 


[A Turkifh word.] The cover worn by 
die Turks on their heads. 


Shakefpeare. 
huge as the 
Bacon. 

Milton. 
Howl. 


Dryden. 


TUR 

2. Among botanids plants are called turbinated a. r 

of them rcfemblc, or arc of a conical figure’ PW* 

TltrbinaTion. n.f. [from turbinated.] "The arc 

like a top. J art of Tinning 

Tu'rbith. n.f. [turpethus, Latin.] Yellow precioi {afP 
I fent him twelve grams of turbith mineral, and J . ■ 
off with a bitter draught. I repeated the tu-bith once- * 
days ; and the ulcers (hell’d foon off. IFife, - 0 lrCe 

Tu'rbot. n.f [turbot, French and Dutch.] \ de’ir 

Some filh are preferved frefh in vinigar, as 7 . * 

Of fidics you (hall find in arms the whale, the (Mao T' 

turbot. . "p ''b (lli 

Nor oyders of the Lucrinc lake 
My fober appetite would wifh. 

Nor turbot. p. . 

Tu'ruulence. 7 , r, 1 1 r- , , 

Tu'rbulency. \ [turbulence, Fr. tw. kd.-tia, Latin.] 

1. Tumult; confufion. 

I have dream’d 

Of bloody turbulence ; and this whole night 

Hath nothing been but forms of (laughter. Shakeftt, 

Oft- times noxious where they light ' r ' 
On man, bead, plant, wadeful and turbulent. 

Like turbulencies in the affairs of men, 

Over whofe heads they roar, and feem to point} 

They oft forefignifv and threaten ill. ABhut 

I come to calm thy turbulence of mind. 

If reafen will refume her fov’reign fway. Diydtn 

2. Tumukuoufnefs; liablencfs to confufion. 

You think this turbulence of blood, 

From dagnating preferves the flood. 

Which thus fermenting by degrees, 

Exalts the fpirits, finks the lees. Swift, 

Tu'rbulent. ad. [turbulentus, Lat.] 

1. Raifing agitation ; producing commotion. 

From the clear milky juice allaying 
Third, and rcfredi’d ; nor envy’d them the pTape, 
Whofe heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. Afiltcc, 

2. Expofed to commotion ; liable to agitation. 

Calm region once. 

And full of peace ; now tod, and turbulent! AFitsi. 

3. Tumultuous; violent. 

What wondrous fort of death has heav’n defign’d 
For fo untam’d, fo turbulent a mind ? Dryden. 

Nor need we tell what anxious cares attend 
The tiv Indent mirth of wine, nor all the kinds 
Of maladies that lead to death’s grim cave. 

Wrought by intemperance. 

Men of ambitious and turbulent fpirits, that weredilfatisScJ 
with privacy, were allowed to engage in matters of (hte. Bmd. 
Turbu'lently. adv. [from turbulent.] Tamultuoufiy; vio¬ 
lently. 

TVrcism. n.f. [twrcifmus, low Latin.] The religion of the 
Turks. 

Methinks I am at Mecca, and hear a piece of tweijn 
preached to me by one of Mahomet’s prieds. D r . Alone. 

He is condemned immediately, as preferring Tureifm to 
Chridianity. Atterbu'f • 

Tu'rcois. n.f [turcois, Dutch.] A precious done. 

Turd, n.f [eu,nb, Saxon.] Excrement. 

TURF, n. f [rvpp, Saxon; torf, Dutch; tsrf, Swedifli.] A 
clod covered with grafs; a part of the furface ot the ground. 
Where was this lane ? 

Clofe by the battle, ditch’d, and wall’d with turf Ser.eff. 
Turf and peats are cheap fuels, and lad long. ^ Bo-m. 
Could that divide you from near ufhering guides; 

They left me weary on a grafly turf. rffw 

Then living turfs upon his body lay. Dryout. 

Each place fomc monument of thee fhotild bear; 

I with green turfs would grateful altars railc. 

Their bucklers ring around. 

Their trampling turns the turf, and (hakes the joaJ 

The ambaffador every morning religioufly 

Judijm- 



Dryden. 


Dnden. 


Uliy laiu-uu - 

earth dug out of his own native foil, to remind him \ at ,. a 
the day he was to think of his country. 

His flock daily crops 

Their verdant dinner from the inofly turf. 

Sufficient. . n 

Yet (hall thy grave with rifing flow’rs be urcK, „ 
And the green turf We lightly on thy bread. 

To Turf. *. n. [from the noun.] To cov-er with 

The face of the bank next the fea is turfed. h 

Tu'rfiness. n.f [from turf] The date of abounding 

turfs. 
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TuRGE'scence. f [turgefeens, Lat.] 

TL ^f , !fl E of 7 wcling; the date of being fwollen. 

„cr the’fire tumid and hard * and brought ne*«r, 

Fnddenlv broke with a vehement noifc. /. 

f The fpints embroil’d with the malignity, and drowned in 
the blood turgid and tumified by the febr.l fermentation, are 
K phlebotomy relieved. Mm, «. Ca/urnf 

Iji(burthen thou thy fapleJs wood 
Of its rich progeny ; the turgid fruit 
Abounds with mellow liquor. ., 

Thofc channels turgid with th obdrufted tide 
Stretch their final 1 holes and make their mcdies wide. Bla. 

T Pompous; tumid ; faduous; vainly magnificent. 

Some have a violent and turgid manner of talking and 
thinking; whatfoever they judge of is with a 

tSdity. »• / [from turgid .] State of being fwollcnr 
The fore-runners of an apoplexy are dulnefs, flownefs of 
fpecch, vertigos, weaknefs, waterynefs, and turguhty of the 
1 ’ Arbuthnot on Diet. 

TURKEY, n.f. [gallina turcica, Lat.] A large domedick fowl 

brought from Turkey. 0 , . , 

Here he comes fwclling like a turkey- cock. Sbakcjp. 
The turkey-cock hath fwclling gills, the hen lefs. Bacon. 
So fpeeds the wily fox. 

Who lately filch’d the turkey’s callow care. Cay. 

Th'rkois. n.f [turquoife, French, from turkey.] A blue done 
numbered among ihe meaner precious denes, now diicovered 
to he a bone impregnated with cupreous particles. 

Thofe bony bodies found among copper-ores arc tinged 
with green or blue : the turcois done, as it is commonly filled 
by lapidaries, is part of a bone fo tinged. IVoodward. 

Turkscap. n. f. An herb. dtmf 

Tur.m. n. f [ turma , Lat.] A troop. Not in ufe. 

Legions and cohorts, turms of horfc and wings. Milton. 
Turmerics, n. f [turmerica, Lat.] An Indian root which 
makes a yellow die. 

Tu'rmoil. n.f. [derived by Skinner from tremouille, French, 
a mil-hopper, more probably derived from moil, to labour.] 
Trouble; didurbancc ; harrafling uneafinefs ; tumultuous mo- 
kilation. Little in ufe. 

He feeks, with torment and turmoil. 

To force me live and will not let me die. 

There I II red, as after much turmoil 
A blefled foul doth in elyfium. 

Blinded greatuefs ever in turmoil. 

Still feeking happy life, makes life a toil. 

Happy when I, from this turmoil fet free. 

That peaceful and divine affemby fee. 

ToTurmoi'l. v. a. [from the noun.] 

To harrafs with commotion. Out of ufe. 

That is not fault of will in thofe godly fathers, 
troublous occafions wherewith that wretched realm hath con¬ 
tinually been turmoiled. Spenjer. 

It is her fatal misfortune above all othercountrics, to bemi- 
fcrablytoffedand tw moiled with thefedorms of affliction. Spenf. 
Haughry Juno, who with endlefs broil. 

Did earth, and heav’n and Jove himfelf turmoil. 

At length aton’d, her friendly pow’r Qiall join. Dryden. 
2. 7 o weary; to keep in unquictnefs. 

Having newly left tho(e grammatic (hallows, where they 
duck unreafonably to learn a few words, 011 the fudden are 
tranfported to he tod and turmoil'd with their unballalted 
wits in fathomlefs aud unquiet deeps of controverfy. Milton. 
To Turn. v.a. [euj-.nan. Sax. tourner, Fr. from tor no, Lat.J 

1. To put into a circular or vertiginous motion; to move 
round; to revolve. 

She would have made Hercules turn the (pit; yea and 
have cleft his club to make the fire too. Shaiejp. 

He turn'd me about with his finger and thumb, as one 
would fet up a top. Shakefpeare. 

Here’s a knocking, indeed : if a man were porter of hell- 
gate he (hould have old turning the key. Shaiejp. 

Days, months and years, towards his all-chearing lamp 
Turn fwift their various motions, or are tim'd 
By his magnetic beam. M'/ton's Par. Lofi. 

2. To put theupperfide downwards ; to (hift with regard to the 
Tides. 

When the hen has laid her eggs fo that (lie can cover them, 
what care does (he take in turning them frequently, that all 
parrs may partake of the vital warmth ? ’ Addijon. 

To change with refpeCt to polition. 

Expert 

When to advance, or ftand, or turn the fway 

ovimon. 


TUR 


1. 


Spenfr. 10 

Shakefpeare. 11 
Daniel. 

Denham. 


but the 12 



He bid his angels turn afeanfe the poles. 

4. To change the date of the ballance. 

You weigh equally, a feather will turn the feale. 

If I furvive, (hall 7 'roy the lefs prevail, 

A (Ingle foul’s too light to turn the feale. 
c. To bring the infide out. 

J He called me fot 5 

And told me I had turn'd the wrong fide out. 

The vad abyfs 

Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds. 

6 . To change as to the podure of the body, or dirndion of the 

His gentle dumb expreflion turn'd at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. Milton. 

The rage of third and hunger now fuppred, ? 

The monarch turns him to his royal gued. Pope s UdyJJ. 

7 To form on a lathe by moving round, [torno, Lat.J 

As the placing on- foot of a pair of compaffes on a plane, 
and moving about the other foot, defenbes a circL with the 
moving point; fo any i ■' dance, pitched deddyon two points, 
as on an axis, and n- cd about, alk> uefcribcs a circle con¬ 
centric to the axis: and an edge-tool fit- deody to that part 
of the outfide of the fubdance, will in a circumvolution of 
that fubdance, cut off a:: die parts that lie farther off tne axis, 
and make the outliee alio concentric to the axis. T his is the 
whole fum of turning. Moron's Mcch. Exer. 

The whole lathe is made drong, becaufe the matter u 
turns being metal, is heavier than wood, and with lorceabla 
coming about, would, if the lathe were flight, make it tremble, 
and fiv jpoil the work. Moxan's Mech. Exer . 

8. To form ; to (hape. 

His whole perfon is finely turned, and fpeaks him a man 
of quality. Tatlei , N 75. 

What nervous arms lie boads, how firm his tread, 

His limbs how turn'd, how broad his (houlders i'prcad ! Pope. 
q. To transform , to metamorphofe ; to tranfmutc. 

My throat of war be turn'd 

To the virgin’s voice that babies lulls afleep. Shakefp: 
This mock of his 

Hath turn'd his balls to gundones. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Turn the council of Ahitophel into foolidinefs. 2 Sa. xv. 
Impatience turns an ague into a fever, a fever to the plague, 
fear into defpair, anger into rage, lofs into madnefs, and forrow 
to amazement. Taylor’s Rule of living Holy. 

O goodnels ! that (hall evil turn to good. Milton . 

Of fouty coal th’ empiriclc alchemid 
Can turn , or holds it poflible to turn 

Mcttals of droflied ore to perfect gold. Milton. 

To make of another colour. 

The choler of a hog turned fyrup of violets green. Floyer. 
To change ; to alter. 

Difdain not me although I be not fair : 

Doth beauty keep which never lun can burn, 

Nor dorms do turn. Sidney , 

Some dear friend dead ; elfe nothing in the world 
Could turn fo much the conditution 
Of any condant man. Shakefp, Merch. of Vmice. 

To make a reverfe of fortune. 

Fortune confounds the wife, 

And when they lealt cxpe&it, turns the dice. Dryden. 
7 'o tranflate. 

The bard whom pilfer’d padorals renown; 

Who turns a Perfian tale for half a crown, 

Jud writes to make his barrennefs appear. Pope . 

7 'o change to another opinion, or party, worfe or better ; 
to convert; to pervert. 

To change with regard to inclination or temper. 

Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me. Pf xxv. 
To alter from one effect or purpofe to another. 

That unreadinels which they find in us, they turn it to the 
Toothing up themfelves in that accurJed fancy. Hooker. 

When a dorm of fad mifchance beats upon our fpirits, turn 
it into advantage, to ferve religion or prudence. Taylor. 

God will make tlielc evils the occafion of a greater good, 
by turning them to advantage in this world, or increaie of 
our happinefs in the next. Tillotfon. 

To betake. 

Sheep, and great cattle, it feems indifferent which of thefe 
two were mod turned to. Temple 

!. To transfer. 

7 ‘hefe came to David to Hebron, to turn the kingdom of 
Saul to him. x Chron. xii. 23. 

Turn ye not unto idols, nor make to yourfelves molten 
g°^ s * Lev. xix. 4. 

To fall upon. 

The dedruction of Demetrius, (on to Philip II. of Mace- 
don, t rued upon the father, who died of repentance. Bac 
To make to naufeatc. 

7 his bcadly line quite turns my domach. 

To make giddy. 

Eadern prieds in giddy circles run. 

And turn their heads to imitate the fun. Pope. 

27 C 22. To 
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TUR 

22. To infatuate ; to make mad. 

My aking head can fcarce fupport the pain, 

This curfed love will furcly turn my brain : 

Feel how it {hoots. Theocrit. 

Alas ! (he raves ; her brain, I fear, is turn'd. Rowe. 

23. To dircX to, or from any point. 

The fun 

Was bid turn reins from th* equinoctial road. Milton. 
A man, though he turns his eyes towards an object, yet 
he may chul'e whether he will curioufly furvey it. Locke. 

Unlcfs be turns his thoughts that way, lie will no more have 
cicar and diftinX ideas of the operations of his mind, than he 
will have of a clock, who will not turn his eyes to it. 

, . Locke. 

. * he y tv™ away their eyes from a beautiful profpect. Add. 
. 1 o direct to a certain purpofc or propenfton. 

My thoughts are turn'd on peace. 

Already have our quarrels fill’d the world 
With widows and with orphans. * Addifon's Cato. 

1 his turns the bufieft fpirits from the old notions of honour 
and liberty to the thoughts of traffick. Addifon. 

His natural magnanimity turn'd all his thoughts upon fome- 
thing more valuable than he had in view. Addifon. 

He turn d his parts rather to books and converfation, than 
to politicks. Prior. 

He is {fill to fpring from one of a poetical difpofition, from 


24 


Pope. 


Swift. 

view of 
Watts. 


whom lie might inherit a foul turn'd to poetry. 

25. To double in. 

1 hus a wife taylor is not pinching. 

But turns at ev'ry feam an inch in. 

26. 1 o revolve; to agitate in the mind. 

1 urn thefe ideas about in your mind, and take 

them on all fides. 

27. To drive from a perpendicular edge; to blunt. 

Quick wits are more quick to enter fpcedily, than able to 

pierce far; like {harp tools whofe edges be very loon turn’d. 

. Afch'am. 

2b. To drive by violence; to expel. 

Rather turn this day out of the week ; 

This day of {home. Shakefpeare. 

I hey turn'd weak people and children unable for fervice, 
out of the city. Kno/les’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

He now was grown deform’d and poor. 

And fit to be turn’d out of door. Hudibras, p. iii. 

It 1 had taken to the church, I fhould have had more fertfc 
than to have turn’d myfelf out of my benefice by writing li¬ 
bels on my parifliioncrs. Dryden’s Prt'face to Fables. 

’ Twould be hard to imagine that God would turn him out 
of paradife, to till the ground, and at die fame time advance 
him to a throne. Locke. 

A great man in a peafantft houfe, finding his wife hand- 
fome, tun’d the good man out of his dwelling. Addifon. 

29. To apply. 

They all the facrcd myfteries of heaven 
To their own vile advantages lhail turn. Milton. 

When the paflage is open, land will be turned mod to 
great cattle ; when {licit, to lheep. Temple. 

30. To reverie; to repeal. 

God will turn thy captivity, and have companion upon 
thee. Deut. xxx. 

31. To keep palling in a courfc of exchange or traffick. 

Thefe arc certain commodities, and yield the readieft money 

of any that are turn'd in this kingdom, as they never fail of 
a price abroad. Temple. 

A man mull guard, if he intends to keep fair with the 
world, and turn the penny. Collier of Popularity. 

32. To adapt the mind. 

However improper he might have been for ftudies of a 
higher nature, he was perfectly well turn'd for trade. Addifon. 

33. To put towards another. 

I will fend my fear before thee, and make all thine enemies 
turn their backs unto thee. Exod. xxiii. 27. 

34. To retort; to throw back. 

Luther’s confidence, by his inlligations, turns thefe very 
rcafonings upon him. Atterbury. 

35. To T urn away. To difmifs from fervice; to difeard. 

She did nothing but turn up and down, as {he had hoped 

to turn away the fancy that matter'd her, and hid her face as if 
flie could have hidden herfclf from her own fancies. Sidney. 

Yet you will be hanged for being fo long abfent, or be 
turn'd away. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

She turn'd erway one fervant for putting too much oil in 
her fallad. Arbuthnot. 

36. To Turn back. To return to the hand from which it was 

received. 

We turn not back the filks upon the merchant. 

When we have fpoil’d them. Shak. Troi/us and Crrffsda. 
To Turn* off. To difmifs contemptuoully. 

Having brought our trealure 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off. 

Like to the empty afs, to {hake his ears. Shakefpeare. 

9 


T U R 

assy % n *. 

. He «,f his former wife 

natre. w this mar . 

Addifin, 



38. do Turn toff To give over; to refign. 

I he molt adverfe chances are like nT„. 
breaking the ground, in order to a more plentiful? T* 
And yet we are not fo wholly turned off to that elv I ^ 
to have no fupphes for the prefent; fofbefidcs the r T* M 

ant 

39. To Turn off. To defied!. U'cay of P mj , 

l he inftitution of fports was intended by all smvemn, .. 
t°turn off the thoughts of the people from bufyi^S 
in matters of {fate. 

40 . r.To«„ To transfer. 

Excufing himfelf and turning over the fault to fortune- 
then let it be your ill fortune too. 

41. To Turn to. To have recourfe to a book ^ 

He that lias once acquired a prudential habit, doth not in 
his bufinefs, turn to thefe rules. f!’ m 

Hclvicus's tables may be turn’d to on all oecafrons. Si 

42. Tu b, Turned ef Io advance to an age beyond. A» 

odd ungrammatical phralc. 1 

Narciffus now his fixtecr.tli year began, 

Jutt turned of boy, and on the verge of man. Ovid's Met 
When turned of forty they determined to retire to the 

C0U T ntry -, , 

Irus though now turned of fifty, has not appeared in the* 
world fincc five and twenty. jh;r 

43. To t urn over. I o refer. J 

After he had faluted Solyman, and was about to declare the 

caufe of his coming, he was turn'd over to the Baffin, Kntlla. 
’Tis well the debt no payment docs demand, 

You turn me over to another hand. Dryden’s Aurcngztl. 

44. To Turn over. To examine one leaf of a book after an¬ 
other. 

Some conceive they have no more to do than to turn <w 
a concordance. Swift's Mifccllanics. 

45. To I urn over. To throw off the ladder. 

Criminals condemned to fuffer 
Are blinded firft, and then turn’d over. Butler. 

To Turn. v. n. 

1 o move round ; to have a circular or vertiginous motion. 


Such a light and mettl’d dance 


Ben. Johnftm. 
Milton. 


Drydert. 

Drydcn. 


Saw you never; 

And by lead-men for the nonce, 

I hat tw n round like grindlcftones. 

1 he gate on golden hinges tumingM P^~ ......... 

The caufe of the imagination that things turn round, is, 
for that the fpirits thcmfelves turn, being comprcffcd by the 
vapour of the wine; for every liquid body, upon comprelfion, 
turncth, as we fee in water: and it is all one to the fight, 
whether the vifual fpirits move, or the objedt moveth, or the 
medium moveth. And we fee that long turning round breoii- 
eth the fame imagination. Bacon’s Nat. Rif. 

2. 'I o fhew regard or anger, by dircXing the look towards any 
thing. 

Pompey turned upon him and bad him be quiet Bacon. 

The underftanding turns inwards on itfelf, and reflects on 
its own operations. Locke. 

Turn, mighty monarch, turn , this way : 

Do not rcfu/c to hear. 

3. To move the body round. 

Nature wrought fo, that feeing me flic turn'd. 

He faid, and turning fliort with fpcedy pace. 

Calls back a fcornful glance and quits the place. 

4. To move from its place. 

The ancle-bone is apt to turn out on either fide, by rea- 
fon of relaxation of the tendons upon the leal! walking. IPiftm. 

5. To change pofture. 

If one with ten thoufand dice, fliould throw five thoufanu 
fifes once or twice, we might fay he did it by chance; but 
if, with almoft an infinite number he fhould, without failing, 
throw the fame fifes, we fliould certainly conclude he did it by 
art, or that thefe dice could turn upon no other fide. Cheyne. 

6. 'Fo have a tendency or direXion. 

There is not a more melancholy objeX than a man who 
has his head turned with religious enthufiafm. AddijM. 

His cares all turn upon Aftyanax, . 

Whom he has lodg’d within the citadel. A. P>rmps, 

7. To move the face to another quarter. 

The night feems doubled with the fear Ihc brings. 

The morning, as miftaken, turns about, ^ , 

And all her early fires again go out. Dryden’s Awtngze. • 

8. To depart from the way; to deviate. 

My lords twn in, into your fervant’s houfe. Gen. xtx 

Virgil, fuppofe in deferibing the fury of bis heroc in 2 ® » 

when endeavouring to raife our concernment to the >BT 
pitch, turns fliort on the fudden into fomc fimihtuuc,^w ^ 
diverts attention from the main fubjcX. 
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Pope. 
enliven it with the 
Swift. 
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TUR 

To alter; to be changed ; to be transformed. 

Your bodies may at laft turn all to ipirit. Miltcn. 

A ftorm of fad mifcliance will turn into fomething that is 

good, if we lift to make it fio. . • ( T(l >' lt>r ' 

6 This fufpicion turned to jealoufy, and jealoufy to rage ; 
then flic difdains and threatens, and again is humble. Dryd. 

Socrates meeting Alcibiades going to his devotions, and 
obfervin" his eyes fixed with great fcrioufnels, tells him that 
he had °rcafon to be thoughtful, fince a man might bring 
down evils by his prayers, and the things which the gods 
fend him at his requeft might turn to his deflruXion. Addjon. 

For this I fuffer'd Phoebus’ ftceds to ftray, 

And the mad ruler to mifguide the day, 

When the wide earth to heaps of allies turn'd. 

And hcav’n itfelf the wand’ring chariot burn’d. 

Rather than let a good fire be wanting, 
butter that happens to turn to oil. 

1 o become by a change. 

Cygnets from grey turn white; hawks from brown turn 
more white. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, will. twn 
into a mouldy fubftaucc. Boyle. 

They turn viragos too; the wrcftler’s toil 
They try. Drydcn's Juvenal. 

In thisdifeafe, the gall will turn of a blackilh colour, and 
the blood verge towards a pitchy conliftcncc. Arbuthnot. 
To change fides. 

I turn’d, and try’d each corner of my bed. 

To find if deep were there, but fleep was loft. Drydcn. 
As a man in a fever turns often, although without any hope 
of cafe, fo men in the extreme!! mifery fly to the firft ap¬ 
pearance of relief, though never lo vain. Swift's Intcllig. 
To change the mind, conduit, or determination. 

Turn from thy fierce wrath. Exod. xxxii. 12. 

Turn at my reproof: behold I will pour out my fpirit. Prov. 

He’ll relent and turn from his difpleafure. Milton. 

To change to acid. Ufed of milk. 

Has friendfhlp fuch a faint and milky heart. 

It turns in lei's than two nights ? Shak. Timon of Athens. 
Afles milk turncth not fo eafily as cows. Bacon. 

To he brought eventually. 

Let their vanity be flattered with things that will do them 
good; and let their pride let them on work on fomething 
which may turn to their advantage. Locke on Education. 

Chriffianity dircXs our actions fo, as every thing we do 
may turn to account at the great day. Addifon's Spec 7 . 

l'or want of due improvement, thefe ufeful inventions have 
not turned to any great account. Baker's Refect, on Learning. 

15. To depend on, as the chief point. 

When a man once pcrcc.vcs liovv far ideas agree or dif- 
agree, he will be able to judge of what other,people fay. 

The queftion turns upon this point; when the prefbyterians 
{ball have got their {hare of employments, whether they 
ought not, by their town principles, to ufe the utmoft of their 
power to reduce the whole kingdom to an uniformity. Swift. 
Conditions of peace certainly turn upon events of war. Sw. 

I he firft platform of the poem, which reduces into one 
important aXion all the particulars upon which it turns. Pope. 

16. To grow giddy. 

I'll look no more. 

Left my brain turn, and the deficient fight 

Topple down headlong. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

* 7 * *E° have an unexpected confequcnce or tendency. 

It we repent ferioufly, fubmit contentedly and ferve him 
faithfully, affliXions {ha’ll turn to our advantage. Wake. 
Turn away. 7 o deviate from a proper courfe. 
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18. To 


The turning away of the fimple fliall flay him. 
. In fome fprings of water if you put wood, 
into the nature of Hone. 

19. To return ; to recoil. 

His foul efteem 

Sticks no difhonour on our front, but turns 
Foul on himfelf. 


Prov. 
will turn 
Bacon. 


Milton, 


20. To be dircXcd to, or from any point. 

„ _ Forthwith from dance to fweet repaft they turn. Milton. 

21. lo Iurn off. To divert one’s courfe. 

'1 he peaceful banks which profound filencc keep, 

I lie little boat fecurely pafles by 
But where with noife the waters creep, 

T „Z" Tn f' J' ith ca L rc ’ r °, r treacherous rocks arc near. Norris. 
1 rn. 77. j . [from the vcrb.J 

1 J he aX of turning; gyration: 

Meander; winding way. 

Fear milled the youngeft from his way ; 

But Nifus hit the turns. py r , j. 

After a turbulent and noify courfc among the rocks^ the 

Ssfe t !»» <* «ftl mm, t,A S 

windings glides peaceably into the Tiber. 

A walk too and fro. 


2 . 


My good and gracious lord of Canterbury : 
Vonic, you and 1 muft walk a turn together. 


TUR 

Nothing but the open air will do me good, III take a turn 
in your garden. Drydcn s Spanijh Friar. 

Upon a bridge fomewhat broader than the Ipacc a man 
takes up in walking, laid over a precipice, defire ionic emi¬ 
nent philofopher to take a turn or two upon it. Collier. 

4. Change; viciflitudc; alteration. 

An admirable facility mufick hath to exprefa and repreft-nt 
to the mind, more inwardly than any other fenlible mean, 
the very {landing, rifing, and falling; the very fteps and 
inflexions every "way ; the turns and varieties of all paflions 
whereunto the mind is fubjccl. Hooker. 

Oh, world, thy flippery turns! friends now faft fvvorn. 
On a diffenlion of a doit, break out 
To bittereft enmity. Shakefpeare. 

The ft ate of chrittendom might by this have a turn. Bacon. 
The King with great noblcnefs and bounty, which virtues 
had their tu ns in his nature, rcftorcd Edward Stafford. Bacon. 

This turn hath made amends ! thou haft fulfill’d 
Thy words, Creator bounteous. Mslton. 

This turn’s too quick to be without defign ; 

I’ll found the bottom of’t ere I believe. Drydcn. 

Too well the turns of mortal chance I know. 

And hate rJentleft of my heavenly foe. Pope's Odyff. 

An Englifli gentleman fhould be well verfed in the hiftory 
of England, that he may oblerve the levcral turns of ftate, 
and how produced. Locke. 

5. Manner of proceeding; change from the original intention or 

firft appearance. 

The Athenians were offered liberty, but the wife turn they 
thought to give the matter, was a facrifice of the author. Swift. 

6. Chance; hap. 

Every one lias a fair turn to be as great as he pleafes. Cel. 

7. Occaiion ; incidental opportunity. 

A11 old dog,falling from his fipced,was loaden at every turn 
with blows and reproaches. L'Ejlrangc. 

8. 'Lime at which any thing is to be had or done. 

Myfelf would be glad to take fomc breath, and defire that 
fome of you would take your turn to fpeak. Bacon. 

His turn will come to laugh at you again. Denham. 

The fpitciul {cars hive filed tlicir venom down, 

And now the peaceful planets take their turn. Drydcn. 
Though they held the power of the civil lword unlawful, 
whilfl they were to be governed by it, yet they efteemed it 
very lawful when it came to their turn to govern. Atterb. 

A faline couftitution of the fluids is acid, alkaline, or mu¬ 
riatic : of thefe in their turns. Arbuthnot. 

The nvmph will have her turn to be 
The tutor, and the pupil, lie. Swift. 

9. AXions of kindnefs or malice. 

Lend this virgin aid. 

Thanks are half loft when good turns are delay’d. Fairfax. 
Some malicious natures place their delight in doing ill 
tu'ns, L’Eftrange's Fab. b. 102. 

Shrewd turns ftrike deeper than ill words 7 South. 

10. Reigning inclination. 

This is not to be accomplifhcd but by introducing religion 
to be the turn and fafliion of the age. Swift, 

11. A ilep off the ladder at the gallows. 

They, by their fkill in palmiftry. 

Will quickly read his deftiny ; 

And make him glad to read his Ieffon, 

Or take a turn for it at the feflion. But lx,- 

12. Convenience. * 

Diogenes’ difti did never ferve his maftcr for more turns, 

not with Handing that he made it his dtth, cup, cap, mealurc] 
and water-pot, than a mantle doth an Iriflnnan. Sptrifer. 

I hey never found occafion for their tourn. 

But almoft ftarv’d did much lament and mourn. Hubberd. 
Ilis going I could frame to ferve my turn ; 

Save him from danger, do him love and honour. Shakefp. 

My daughter Catharine is not for your turn. Shakefpeare. 

To perform this murder was cleX; ■ 

A bafe companion, few or none could mifs. 

Who firft did ferve their turn , and now ferves his. Dan. 
They tried their old liiends of the city, who had ferved 
their /ww lo often, and fet them to get a petition. Clarendon. 

i Ins philofophy may paft with the moft fenfual, while 
they pretend to be reafonable; but whenever they have a 
mind to be othci wife, to drink or to fleep, will ferve the 

r a _ 'l etuple's Mifcellanies. 

13. I lie form ; caff ; ffiapc ; majiner. 

Our young men take up fome cry’d up Englifli poet 
without knowing wherein his thoughts are improper to his 
fubjcX, or his expreflions unworthy of his thoughrs, or the 
turn ot both is unbarmonious. jj f .,, 

Seldom any thing raifes wonder in me,which docs iiot'eivc 
my thought a turn that makes my heart the better. Addifon. 

I cnule virtues arc of a domcftick turn. The family isdhc 
proper province for pnvate women to {hi„ e in. AddSn 
. J ^ n ! gre l able a Ppears in her lentimems upon the moft 

Addifon. 

Wit 


peare. ordinary affairs of life. 
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- Wl . t <3ot J 1 . not confift fo much in advancing things new, as 
i* 1 giving things known an agreeable turn. Addiion's Sped. 

oefore I made this remark, I wondered to fee the Roman 
poets, in their defcnption of a beautiful man, fo often men¬ 
tion the turn of his neck and arms. Addifon. 

A young man of a fprightly turn in converfation, had an in¬ 
ordinate defire of appearing fafhionable. Spectator. 

Books give the fame turn to our thoughts and reafoning, 
that good company does to our converfation. Swift’s Mif. 

. e ver y turn of voice, the good pronunciation, and the 
alluring manner which fome teachers have attained, will en- 
gagf the attention. IP alts. 

14. The manner of adjufting the words of a fcntence. 

The turn of words, in which Ovid excells all poets, are 
fometimes a fault or fometimes a beauty, as they are ufed 
properly or improperly. Dry den. 

T he three firft ilanzas are rendered word for word with 
the original, not only with the fame elegance, but the fame 
Ihort turn of expreflion peculiar to the fapphick ode. Addifon. 

The firft coin being made of brafs gave the denomination 
to money among the Romans, and the whole turn of their 
expreflions is derived from it. Arbuthnot. 

* 5 ' T urns. One after another. 

They feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes ; extremes by change more fierce. Milt. 

The challenge to Dametas mall belong, 

Mcnalcas (hall fuftain his under-long; 

Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring; 

By turns the tuneful mufes love to ling. ° Dryden’s Virg. 

By turns put on the fuppliant, and ihc lord ; 

Threaten’d this moment, and the next implor’d. Prior. 

Turnbench. n. f. [turn and bench.] A term of turners. 

Small work in metal is turn’d in an iron lathe called a 
turnbench, which they ferewin a vice, and having fitted their 
work upon a fmall iron axle, with a drill barrel, fitted upon a 
fquare fhank, at the end of the axis, next the left-hand, they 
with a drill-bow, and drill-ftring, carry it about. Moxon. 

Tu'rncoat. n. f. [turn and coat.] One whoforfakes his party 
or principles ; a renegade ; 

Courtcfy itfell mull turn to difdain, if you come in her 
prcfcncc—Then is courtcfy a turncoat. Shakcfp. 

T u'rner. n. f. [from turn. J One whofe trade is to turn in a 
lathe. 

Nor box, nor limes without their ufe are made, 
Smooth-grain’d and proper for the turner's trade. Dryden. 
Some turners, to Ihcw their dexterity in turning, turn long 
and (lender pieces of ivory, as fmall as an hay-ftalk. Moxon. 

Tu'rning. v. a. [from turn.] Flexure; winding ; meander. 

I ran with headlong hafte 

Thro’ paths and turnings often trod by day. Milton. 

1 u r R ningn ESS. n. f. [from turning .] Quality of turning; ter- 

giverfation ; fubterfuge. 

So nature formed him, to all turmr.gnefs of Heights; that 
though no man had lefs goodnefs, no man could better find 
the places whence arguments might grow of goodnefs. Sidn. 

Tu’s nip. n.f. A white efculent root. 

The flower confifts of four leaves, which are placed in form 
of a crols ; out of the flower cup rifes the pointal, which af¬ 
terward turns to a pod, divided into two cells by an interme¬ 
diate partition, to which the valves adhere on both (ides, and 
are full of roundifli feeds: a carneous and tuberolc root. Mil. 

November is drawn with bunches of parfnips and turnips in 
his right-hand. Pcacham on Drawing. 

The goddefs rofe amid the inmoft round. 

With wither’d turnip-tops her temples crown’d. Gay. 

Turnips hide their (welling heads below’. Gay’s Pajl. 

TuRNPl'KE. n. f. [turn And pike, or pique.] 

1. A crofs of two bars armed with pikes at the end, and turn¬ 

ing on a pin, fixed to hinder horfes from entering. 

2. Any gate by which the way is obftructcd. 

The gates are (hut, and the turnpikes locked. Arbuthnot. 

Tu'rnsick. adj. [turn znA ftek ] Vertiginous; giddy. 

If a man fee another turn fwiftly and long; or if he look 
upon wheels that turn, himlelf waxeth tumftek. Bacon. 

T URNSc/l. n.f. [Heliotropium, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf (haped like a funnel, having 
its centre wrinkled and folded, and its brim cut into ten feg- 
ments alternately unequal: thefe flowers arc coiled!ed into a 
long reflected fpike, refembling a fcorpion’s tail; each flower 
is fucceeded by four naked gibbofe feeds. Miller. 

Tu'rnspit. n. f. [turn and fpit. J He that anciently turned a 
(pit, inftcad of which jacks are now generally ufcd. 

I give you joy of the report 
That he’s to have a place at court; 

Yes, and a place he will grow rich in, 

A turnfpit in the royal kitchen. Swift’s Mifcel. 

Tu'rnstile. n.f. [turn and file.] A turnpike. 

A tumjlile is more certain 

Than, in events of war, dame Fortune. Hudibras. 

Twirling twnjliles interrupt the way. 

The thwarting pallengcr (hall force them round. Gay. 

Tu'rpintine. n.f. [turpentina, Italian ; terebinthina, Lat.jThe 
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TUT 

f“j BuW b t the P™> the juniper, and othn lrt( , „ 

As the turpentine tree I ftretchcd out mv branM, „ 
Vertgreafe grinded with turpentine, put into a ™ 
you ufe it warm it. an <l as 

Tu'rcvuoise. n.f Sec Turkois. m n ^rowing. 

One (hew’d me a ring, he had of your daughter t 
monkey.—Out upon her ! it was my turtnoife 11,! 1 ■ , * 

I was a bachelor. 

Tu'RFn-UDE. n. f. [turpitude, Fr. turpitude, f rom 
Eflential deformity cf words, thoughts or affions 
vilenefs; badnefs. ’ Cerent 

How would’ft thou have paid 
My better lervice, when my turpitude 
Thou thus doft crown W’ith gold. ni , , 

Decency imports a certain meafure of one thin* 
the prefervation of which is properly that rule bywhiHi 1 
thing ought to act; and confequcntly the violation of 
plies a turpitude or indecency. South’ „ ltn ' 

Tu'rret. n.f. [turns, Lat.J A fmall eminence raifcdT"' 
the reft of the building ; a little tower. ^ 0ve 

Difcourfe I pr’y thee, on this turret’s top. SbaU*.~ 
All th'ngs well ordered, he withdrew with freed *' 
Up to a turret high, two ports between, 

That fo he might be near at every need, 

And overlook the lands and furrows green. Fa' f 
Make Windfor hills in lofty numbers rife, 

And lift her turrets nearer to the Ikies. Pope. JPindf. Fcr 

Tu'rreted. adj. [from turret.] Formed like a tower - riW 
like a tower. ’ » 

'i ake a turreted lamp of tin, in the form of a fquare • the 
height of the turret being thrice as much as the lennh of the 
lower part, whereupon the lamp ftandeth. Bacon’s Nat. Hid. 

TVrtle. } »• / [tuptle, Saxon; tortorelle, French- 

I u'rtledove. J tortarella, Italian ; turtur, Latin.] 

1. A fpecies of dove. 

When (hepherds pipe on oaten draws. 

And merry larks are ploughmens clocks: 

When turtles tread. " Shak. Love's Lab. Loft. 

We’ll teach him to know turtles from jays. Skak. 

Take me an heifer and a turtle dove. Gen. xv. 9. 

Galen propos’d the blood of turtles dropt warm from their 

win g s - Iceman. 

2. It is ufed among failors and gluttons for a tortoife. 

Tush, inter]. [Of this word I can find no credible etymology.] 

An expreflion of contempt. 

Tujh, fay they, how ihould God perceive it: is there 
knowledge in the moll high ? Pfa!m lxxiii. 

Sir 1 homas Moor found fault with his lady’s continual 
chiding, faying; the confideration of the time, for it Was 
fent, (hould reftrain her. Tufts, tujh, my lord, faid (he, look, 
here is one ftep to heaven-ward, (hewing him a friar’s girdle. 
I fear me, quoth Sir Thomas, this one ftep will not bring 
you up a ftep higher. Camden’s Remain. 

Tufts never tell me, I take it much unkindly 
That thou, Iago, who haft had my purle, 

As if the (brings were thine, (hould know of this. Shot. 

Tusk. n. f. [zyxaj:, Saxon; tofken, old Frifick.] The long 
teeth of a pugnacious animal; the fang; the holding tooth. 

Some creatures have over-long, or out-growing teeth, 
called fangs, or tusks ; as boars and pikes. Baca. 

The boar depended upon his tusks. L’Ejhangt. 

As two boars. 

With rifing bridles, and with frothy jaws, 

Their adverfe breads with tusks oblique they wound. Dru- 
A monftrous boar 

Whetting his tusks, and churning hideous foam. Simla. 

T u ski d. I a jj' [f rorn tusk.] furni(hed with tulks. 

1 U SK Y• j 

Into the naked woods he goes. 

And feeks the tusky boar to tear. Drjden. 

Of thofe beads no one was horned and tusked too: the 
fuperfluous blood not fufficing to feed both. Grew. 

Tu'ssuck. n.f. [diminitivc of tuzz.] A tuft of grafs or twigs. 
The firft is remarkable for the fcveral tujfucks or bunches 0 


thorns, wherewith it is armed round. 


Grew. 


Tut. interj. [This feems to be the fame with tujh.] 

A particle noting contempt. , , 

Tut, tut / grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle- • 
Tut, tut! here’s a mannerly forbearance. ^ ,a vi ’ 

Tutanag. n. f. . 

Tutanage is the Chincfe name for fpeltcr, which w 
roneoufly apply to the metal of which canilters are ni ^ 
that arc brought over with the tea from China, ft ei 6 . 
coarfe pewter made with the lead carried from Eng 10 
tin got in the kingdom of Quintang. ft .. 

Tutelage, n. f. [tutelle, tutelage, Fr. tutela, Lat.j u 

fliip ; date of being under guardian. . .„ 

If one in the pofleffion of lands die, and leai e a rw • 
fucceed to him, his tutelage belongeth to the king. ' ! ‘ r n 
He accouplcd the ambaflage with an article in up 

of a requeft, that the French king might, according { 
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Dryden. 
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* TWA 

H g h.of«gmory“.""'-V i ***■°< 

rS» Ch f 4 P- La, 'l Having the charge or gear- 
Tr'TEtARV. i aianfhip of any perion or thing; protecting, 

de Accmdin| Ua to dl ?he traditions of the magicians the tutelary 
fririts will not remove at common appellations, but at the 
D P r0 ner names of things, whereunto they arc protectors. Brown. 

P fciTiperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune without 
nvv that gives indolence of body, with an equality of mind ; 
,:,e beft guardian of youth and fupport of old age : the pre¬ 
cept of reafon, as well as religion, and phyfic.an of the foul 
as well as the body ; (he tutelar goddefs oi health, and um- 

f er fal medicine of life. , r ^ m P\ f ‘ 

Thefe tutelar genii who prefided over the fcveral people 
committed to their charge, were watchful over them. Dryd. 
But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my care. 

Sure I may plead a little to your grace : 

Enter’d the town; I then unbarr’d the gates, 

Wl.en I remov’d the tutelary fates. 

Ye tutelar gods who guard this royal fabi ic. 

Tutor. «. f [f«frr, Lat. tuteur, Fr.] One who has the care 
of another’s learning and morals; a teacher or inftrudtor. 

When I am as I have been, 

Appioach me, and thou (halt be as thou waft, 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots ; 

Till then I banifh thee on pain of death. Shalefp. 

All, tutor, look where bloody Clifford comes. Shakejp. 
When nobles are the tailors tutors ; 

No hereticks burnt but wenches fuiters Butler. 

A primitive Chriftian, that coming to a friend to teach him 
a pfalm, began, I faid I will look to my ways, that I ofiend 
not with my tongue ; upon which he ftop’d his tutor, faying, 
this is enough ifl learn it. Government of the Tougue. 

His body thus adorn’d, he next defign’d 
With lib’ral arts to cultivate his mind : 

He fought a tutor of his own accord. 

And ftudy’d leflons he before abhorr’d. Dryden. 

No fcience is fo fpcedily learned by the nobleft genius with¬ 
out a tutor. JVatts. 

To Tutor, v. a. [from the noun.] 
i. To inftru£l; to teach ; to document. 

This boy is foreft born. 

And hath been tutor’d in the rudiments 
Of many defperate ftudiesby his uncle. Shaiefp. 

He cannot be a perfedt man, 

Not being tried and tutor’d in the world. Shakefp. 

The cock has his fpurs, and he “ftrikes his feet inward 
with fingular ftrength and order; yet he does not this by any 
fyllogiftical method, but is merely tutored by inftincl. Hale, 
5, To treat with fuperiority or feverity. 

I hardly yet have learn’d 
T’infinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee : 

Give lorrow leave a while to tutor, me 

To this fubmiflion. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

I take a review of my little boys mounted upon hobby- 
herfes, and of little girls tutoring their babies. Addifon. 

Tu'torage. n. f. [from tutor.] The authority or folemnity of 
a tutor. 

Children care not for the company of their parents or 
tutors, and men will care lefs for theirs, who would make 
them children by ufurping a tutorage. Govern, of the Tongue. 
Tu'toress. n.f. [from tutor.] Direclrefs; jnftiuctrefs; go- 
vernefs. 

Fidelia fhal! be your tutorefs. Moore's Foundling. 

Tutty. n. f. [iutia, low Lat. tuthie, Fr.] A (ublimate of zinc 
or calamine collc&ed in the furnace. Ainjw. 

Ti/tsan, or parkleaves. n.f. [androfamum , Lat.] A plant. 
Tuz. n. f. [1 know not whether it is not a word merely of 
cant.] A lock or tuft of hair. 

With odorous oil thy head and hair are (leek ; 

And then thou kemp’ft the fuzzes on thy cheek ; 

Of thefe thy barbers take a coftly care. Dryden. 

Twain, adj. [rpjen, baepa, both twain, Saxon.] Two. An 
old word, not now ufed but ludicroufly. 

’Tis not the tryal of a woman’s war. 

The bitter clamour of two eager tongues. 

Can arbitrate this caule betwixt us twain. Shakefp, 

Such fouling rogues as thefe. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 

T 00 intricate t’ unloofe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Of my condition take no care ; 

It fits not; thou and 1 long fince are twain. Milton. 

When old winter fplit the rocks in twain ; 

He ftrip’d the bears-foot of its leafy growth. Dryden. 

T he trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 

T woeful cackling cry with horror heard. Dryden. 

o TWANG, v. n. [A word formed from the found. I To 
lound with a quick fliaip noife. 

A tho band twe/nging inftruments 
WiUhum about mine ears, Shakefp. Tempefl . 


T W E 

His quiver o’er his (houlders Phcebus threw’. 

His bow twang'd, and his arrows rattled as they flew. D?yct. 

With her thund’ring voice (he menac’d high ; 

And every accent twang’d with fmarting lorrow, Dryden. 
The twanging bow's 

Send (howers of (hafts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. _ Philips. 

Sounds the tough horn and twangs the quiv’ring ftrmg. 

Pope. 

To Twang, v. a. To make to found (harply. 

A fwaegering accent (harply twang'd oft’, gives manhood 
approbation. Shak. Twelfth Night. 

Twang, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A (harp quick found. 

They by the found and twang of nofe, 

If all be found within, difdofe. Butler’s Hudibras. 

So fwells each wind-pipe ; afs intones to afs, 

Harmonic twang of leather, horn and brafs. Pope. 

2. An afteded modulation of the voice. 

If he be but a perfon in vogue with the multitude, he can 
make popular, rambling, incoherent ftufF, feafoned with twang 
and tautology, pafs for high rhetorick. South's Sermons. 

He has fuch a twang in his difcourfe, and ungraceful way 
of fpeaking thro’ his nofe, that one can hardly underftand 
j,j m Arbuthnot. 

Twang, inter]. A word making a quick a&ion, accompanied 
with a (harp found. Little ufed, and little deferving to be 
ufed. 

There’s one, the beft in all my quiver. 

Twang! thro’his very heart and liver. Prior. 

Twa'ncling. adj. [from twang.] Contemptibly noify. 

She did call me ralcal, fidler. 

And mangling jack, with twenty fuch vile terms. Shak. 
To Twank. v. n. [Corrupted from twang.] To make to 
found. 

A freeman of London has the privilege of difturbing a whole 
ftreet with tuanking of a brafs kettle. Addifon. 

’Twas. Contracted from it was. 

If he a(ks who bid thee, fay 'twas T. Dryd. 

To Twa'ttie. v. n. [fchwatzen, German.] To prate; to 
gabble ; to chatter. 

It is not for every twattling goflip to undertake. L’Ef range. 
Tway. For Twain. 

Gyon’s angry blade fo fierce did play 
On th’ other’s helmet, which as Titan (hone. 

That quit it clove his plumed creft in tway. Fairy ff. 
Twa'yblade. n. f. [Ophris, Lat.] It hath a polypctalous 
flower, confiding of fix diflimilar leaves, of w'hich the five 
upper ones are fo difpofed, as to reprefent in fome meafure an 
helmet, the under one being headed and (haped like a man. 
The empalement becomes a fruit, perforated with three 
windows, to which adhere valves, pregnant with very fmall 
feeds like duft. Miller. 

ToTweac. \v. a. [It is written tweag by Skinner, but tweak 
To Tweak. J by other writers ; twacken, German.] To 
pinch ; to fqueeze betwixt the fingers. 

Who calls me villain, breaks my pate acrofs. 

Tweaks me by the nofe. Shakejp. 

To roufc him from lcthargick dump. 

He tweak’d his nofe. Butler. 

Look in their face, they tweak'd your nofe. Swift. 
Tweague. ) n. f. [from the verb.] Perplexity; ludicrous 
Tweak. J diftrefs. A low word. 

This put the old fellow in a rare tweague. Arbuthnot. 

To Twee'dle. v. a. [I know not whence deriv’d.] To handle 
lightly. It feems in the following pafiage mifprinted for 
wheedle. 

A fidler brought in with him a body oflufty young fellows, 
whom he had tweedled into the fcrvice. Addifon. 

Twee'zers. n. f. [etuy, French.] Nippers, or fmall pincers, 
to pluck off hairs. 

There hero’s wits are kept in pond’rous vafes. 

And beaus in fnuff-boxes and tweezer cafes. Pope. 

Twelfth, adj. tpelpra, Saxon.] Second after the tenth; the 
ordinal of twelve. 

He found Eli(ha plowing with twelve yoke of oxen, and 
he with the twelfth. ’ j Kings, xix 9. 

Suppofing, according to the ftandard, five (hillings were 
to weigh an ounce, wanting about fixteen grains, "whereof 
one twelfth were copper, and eleven twelfths filver, it is plain 
here the quantity of filver gives the value. Locke 

Twe'lfthtide. n.f. The twelfth day after Chriftmas. 
Plough-munday, next after that twelfthtidc. 

Bids out with the plough. TttfJ. Hush 

Twelv e. adj. [xpelp. Sax.] Two and ten ; twice (ix. 

Thou haft bcat-me out twelve feveral times. Shak.Coriolanus. 
Had we no quarrel clfe to Rome, but that 
. Thou art thence banfth’d, we would mufter all. 

From twelve to twenty. Shak. 
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T W I, 

V. hat man talk’ll with you yedernicrht 

0 n‘VTrT (1 T bC , tWixt ,%w!ve a " d Shakefpearc. 
On his left hand twelve reverend owls did fly- 7 

So Romulus, ’tis lung, by Tvber’s brook, 7 

Frcfage of fxvay from twice fix vultures, took. Dnden 

rWELVE MONTH. n.f. [twelve and month.] A year, as ion' 
fitting of twelvemonths. J } » as con * 

I fitaH laugh at this a twelvemonth hence. Shatefo 
1 his year or twelvemonth , by reafon that the moon’s months 

SXSXSffi*** is about eleven days fhorter 

, Takia ^ the ,^°ots of the pad fpring and pegging £ 
down in very rich earth pcrfeflly confuted, watering them 
upom all occanons, by tins time twelvemonth they will be 
ready to remove. y Ev l 

th l f P ace . of ab ° ut a twelvemonth I have run ouZf'a 
whole thoufcnd pound upon her. Au ,r 

, ot twice a twelvemonth you appear in print. Pote 
Twelve pence, n. J. [twelve and pence.] A fhillin°- * ’ 

1 WE LVHPENNY, (idj. [twelve and penny.] Sold for a^hilling. 

from ,his rh,,mins 

Twtlfcfcm ’ Virago’s of the Spartan race. Dnden 

i wt ntjeth. adj. [Tj,enteo 5 o«a, Saxon.J Twice tenth ;or¬ 
dinal of twenty. 1 

-r. , This >' car » 

I he twentieth from the firing the capitol. 

As fatal too to Rome, by all predidtions. Ben. John fen 

1 he quantity of the fifteenth fhould be turned to a twentieth. 

Why was not I the twentieth by defeent 
I* rom a long reftive race of droning kines l Dnden 

I his crown now mud be railed, and coined one twentieth 
lighter; which is nothing but changing the denomination, 
calling, that a crown now, which yefterday was but a narr 
viz. nineteen twentieths. j , ’ 

Twenty, adj. [tpcnzij, Saxon.J “ 

1. Twice ten. 

At I calf nineteen in twenty of thefe perplexing words might 
be changed into caly ones. o y- 

2. A proverbial or indefinite number. £t/ *' 

Maximilian, upon twenty refpetfs, could not have been the 
m.m. Bacon's Henry VII. 

I wi uil. n. f [twy for two and bill ,, bipennis, Lat.J A halbert. 

Twice, adv. [rpijrS, Saxon; twees , Dutch.! ^ 

1. Two times. 

Upon his creft he druck him fo. 

That twice he reeled, ready twice to fall. Bain <9 

^ He twice effay’d to cad his Ion in gold ; 

‘ wice from his hands he drop’d the forming mould. Dryd 

2. Doubly. ” } 

A little fum you mourn, while mod have met 
With twice the Iofs, and by as vile a cheat. Dnden. 

3. It is often ufed in compofition. J 

Life is tedious as a twice told tale, 

V exing the dull ear of a drowfy man. Shakefp. 

Twice-hom Bacchus burd the thund’rer’s thigh, 77 ’ 
And all the gods that wander thro’ the Iky. ° Creech. 
Extol the drength of a /twVe-conquer’d'racc. Dryden. 

And what fo tedious as a /iwVe-told tale. Pope. 

To Twjdle. v. a. [This is commonly written tweedie.] To 
touch lightly. A low word. 

With my fingers upon the dupe, I prefl'ed clofe upon it, 
and twtdlcd it in, fird one fide, then the other. Wifeman. 

e‘ Tp ‘ S ’ z P' 55 a » Saxon i tw fgy Dutch.] A finali 
lhoot of a branch ; a fwitch tough and long. 

Tiie Britons had boats made of widow twigs, covered on 
the outfide with hides, and lo had the Venetians. Raleigh. 
They chofc the fig-tree, f'uch as fpread her arms. 

Branching lo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root. Milton. 

Can’d thou with a weak angle drike the whale. 

His huge jaw with a twig or bulrulh bore ! Sandys. 

If they cut the twigs at evening, a plentiful and pleafant 
juice comes out. w More. 

The tender twig /hoots upwards to the /kies. Dryden. 

From parent bough 
A eyon meetly fever : after force 
A way into the crabftocks clofe wrought grain 
By wedges, and within the Jiving wound 
Indofc the foder twig, around wiiich lpread 
The binding clay. Philips. 

i wi gghn. adj. [from twig.] Made of twigs. 

I'd beat the knave with a twiggen bottle. Shakefp. 

The Tides and rim fevved together after the manner of 
twiggen work. Grew. 

Twiggy, adj. [from twig.] Full of twigs. 

1 wi light. n. f. tweelicht , Dutch ; zpconclcohz, Saxon.J 
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*“* - funfa- 

Sufpicions a'mongft^lhou^i^Trc’^ke'bat’ 1 ^ 0: *»- 

W<?a u l0VC ° f Virtlle ’ and Of good 
Refledis from her on them, which underdid 

Her worth ; and though fne have Ihut in all 1. 

I he twilight of her memory doth dav. ^ 

He that faw hcll in’s melancholy dream Dm, ‘ 

And in the twilight of his pliancy’s theme’ 

Scar d from his fins, repented in a fright 
Had he v^e W d Scotland, had turn’d profelyte. Cl • , , 
Ambrofial mght, with clouds exhal’d Llev 'bnd. 
brom that high mount of God, whence „ 

Spring both, the face of brighted heav’n fi? 

I o grateful twilight. " , J, d1lan g d 

. a Whe » f>”> was down " J P “ r ' L} Jl- 
They j ud arriv’d by twilight at a town. , 

in the greated part of our concernment he k, te D P dm - 
only .he .^olpeobeMi,,, t0 

T wi'light. adj. Loch. 

1. Mot clearly or brightly illuminated; obfeure; dcenlv fh 1, 

When the fun begins to fling p > fhadcd - 

H's flaring beams, me goddefs bring 
10 arc bed walks of twilight groves 

O’er the twilight groves, and dufky caves 1 ^ 
Uong-foundmg ifles, and intermingled graves ’ 

Black melancholy to, and round he, ,h,Zl 
A death-hke filence, and a dead repofe. p 

2. Seen by twilight. ‘ 1 c P e - 

On old Lycasus or Cyllene hoar 

Tnp no more in twilight ranks. M n 

',!| N .'. ; [ T P ,nn , Saxon; tweelingen, Dutch.1 

1. Children born at a birth. It is therefore fddom ufed in the 
K- ar ; tbou 8 h fometimes it is ufed for one of twins 
th Jit" °. f dl . opinions, here’s the tivin brother of 

thy letter; but Jet thine inherit fird, for mine never/hall Si: 

In bellowing 

He was mod princely : ever witnefs for him 
Thofe twins of learning Ipfwlch and Oxford. Shale* 

If that moment of the time of birth be of fuch moment' 
whence proceedeth the great difference of the conflitutiom of 

fortunes WhlCh5 tH ° t0gCther born > havc ftra nge and contrary 

Drummond. 

1 he divided dam 

Runs to the fummons of her hungry lamb ; 

But when the twin cries halves, die quits the fird. Cleveland 
i hey came twins from the womb, and Hill they live 

r • 1 would §° ‘} vim tQ o to the grave. Otway’ 

r air I^eda s twins , in time to ftars decreed. 

One fought on foot, one curb’d the fiery deed. Dryden. 
Had there been the fame likenefs in all men, as fometimes 
in twins, it would have given occafion to confuiion. Crete. 

2* oeniini, the iign of the zodiack. 

This, when the fun retires, 

Fird /hincs, and fpreads black night with feeble fires, 

1 hen parts the twins and crab. Creech. 

When now no more, th’ alternate twins are fir'd. 

Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thsmfsn. 

To Twin. v. n. [from the noun.J 

1. To be bom at the fame birth. 

He that is approv’d in this offence. 

Though he had lwind'd with me both at a birth, 

Shall lofe me. Sbakejp. Othello. 

2 . Jo bring two at once. 

Ewes yearly by twinning rich matters do make. TufTer. 

3. T o be paired ; to be fuited. 

Hath nature given them eyes. 

Which can didingui/h ’twixt 
T he fiery orbs above and the twinned doncs 
•’ Upon the humbl’d beach. Shale/p. 

O how infcrutable ! his equity 
Twins with his power. Sands. 

Twinbo'kn. adj. [twin and lorn.] Born at the fame birth. 

Our fins Jay on the King; he mud bear all. 

O hard condition and tivin born with grcatnels. Sballfp. 

To Twine, v.a. [tpinan, Saxon ; twynan, Dutch.] 

1. To twid or complicate fo as to unite, or form one body or 

fubdance out of two or more. 

1 hou /halt make an hanging of blue, and fine twined linen, 
wrought with needlework. ~ Ey.od . xxvi. 31>. 

2. I know not whether this is from twine or twin. 

By original lapfe, true liberty 
Is lod, which always with right reafon dwells, 

Twin'd, and from her hath no dividual being. 

3. To unite itfelf. 

Lumps of fugar lo/e themfelvcs, and twine 
Their fubtiie c/Ience with the foul of wine, Crajh iw. 

. /T* 

10 


Milter,. 
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To Twine, v. n. 

j To convolve itfelf; to wrap itfelf elofely about. 

Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine , 

The vi&or cry’d, the glorious prize is mine ! Pope. 

2. To unite by intcrpofition of parts. 

Friends now fad fworn, who twine in love 
Unfeparable, /hall, within this hour, 

On a diflenfion of a doit, break out 

To bittered enmity. Shakefpearc . 

•j. To wind ; to make flexures. 

* As rivers, though the)' bend and twine , 

Still to the Tea their courfe incline. 

Or as philoiophers who find 
Some fav’rite lydem to their mind. 

In ev’ry point to make it fit, 

Will force all nature to fubmit. Swift. 

The deer rudles thro’ the twining brake. ThomJon. 
Twine, n.f. [from the verb.] 
j. A twided thread. 

Not any damfel, which her vaunteth mod 
In fkilful knitting of foft filken twine. Spcnfer. 


A pointed fword hung threat’ning o’er his head, 

. d • . . - ^ . 1 ^ l, • ■ d 1 A .a — 1 «» aa Ja ■ ■ . . . . £ a 1 - .. 1 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Philips. 
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Suftain’d but by a /lender twine of thread. 

2. Twid; convolution. 

Nor all the gods befide 
Longer dare abide, 

Not Typhon huge ending in fnakv twine. 

Welcome joy and fead. 

Braid your locks with rofy twine. 

Dropping odours, dropping wine. 

3. Embrace; a£t of convolving itfelf round. 

Evcrlading hate 

The vine to ivy bears,"but with am’rous twine 
Clafps the tall elm. 

To Twinge, v.a. [twingen, German ; twinge, Danidi.J 

1. To torment with fudden and Zhort pain. 

The gnat charg’d into the nodrils of the lion, and there 
twing'd him till he made him tear himfelf, and fo matter’d 
fidn. L'Ejlrange. 

2. To pinch ; to tweak. 

When a man is pad his fcn/c. 

There’s no way to reduce him thence. 

But twinging him by th’ cars and nole. 

Or laying on of heavy blows. Hudibras. 

Twinge, n.f. [from the verb. J 
Jt Short fudden /harp pain. 

The wickednefs of this old villain dartlcs me, and gives me 
2 twinge for my own fin, though far /hort of his. Dryd. 
2 . A tweak; a pinch. 

How can you fawn upon a matter that gives you fo many 
blows and twinges bv the ears. L'Ejlrange. 

wink. n.f. [See Twinkle. J The motion of an eye; 
a moment. Not in ufc. 

She hung about my neck, and kifs on kifs 
She vied fo fad, proteding oath on oath, 

'I hat in a twink /he won me to her love. Shakefpearc. 
IoTwi'nkle, v. n. [zpinclian, Saxon.] 
i- !o fparkle; to fla/h irregularly; to Zhine with intermitted 
light; to diine faintly; to quiver. 

At fird I did adore a twinkling dar. 

But now I wor/hip a celcdial fun. Shakefpearc. 

As plays the fun upon the glafley dreams, 

Twinkling another counterfeited beam. 

So feems this gorgeous beauty. Sbakefpcare. 

Some their forked tails ttretch forth on high, 
ind tear th cf winkling dars from trembling fky. Fairfax. 
Wod compri/es all the goods we value in the creatures. 


as 


Boyle. 5 


1 - , r--- ry>- vault HI U1C 

the lull doth the light that twinkles in the dars. 

_ 1 he dar of love. 

That twinkles you to fair Almcyda’s bed. Dryden, 

IIlink you your new French proiejytes are come 
*o itarve abroad, becaufe they darv’d at home, 
lour benchecs twinkl'd from afiir. Dryden 

So weak your charms, that like a winter’s night, 

T u"c‘l S Wl i h fiarS ’ the 7 freezc me w hile they light. Dryd. 
which h" a t S J ° n0t t ' aJmkle whcn viewed through telefcopes 
tlimuuh a r C 3rgC apCrtUrCS: for the ra y s of hght which pafs 
nDart gh d ‘ Vc k rs P arts of r the aperture, tremble each of them 

tremor/ 'f n P mcans oPt * le ’ r various, and fometimes contrary 

,ims Um ' “ p,,n 

2 - >» open and (hut the m by turns. 

3; To p^legilL^" 5 an,i VBfira„ gt . 

His eyes will twinkle, and his tongue will roll. 
Twinkle. hc bcck ’ ned > and call’d back his foul. Donne. 
r 'vi'NKLi KG . J 71 ' f' [from the verb.] 

1 A Iparldtng intermitting light; a motion of the eye, 
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Suddenly, with twinkle of her eve, 

The damfel broke his mifintended dart. Spenfer. 

I come, I come; the lead P.vinhlc had brought me to thee. 

Dryden's Don Sebajliun. 

2 . A Zhort fpace, fuch as is taken up by a motion of the eye. 
Money can thy want3 at will fupply. 

Shields, deeds, and arms, and all things for thee meet. 

It can pourvey in twinkling of an eye. ° Fairy Jjhiscn. 
Thele falfe beauties of the dage are no more lading than 
a rainbow; when the actor gilds them no longer with his 
reflection, they vani/h in a twinkling. ° Dryden. 

The action, paflion, and manners of fo many perfons in 
a picture, are to be dil'cerned in the twinkling of an eye, if 
the fight could travel over fo many different objcCts all at 
once. Dryden. 

TwTnling. n. f. [diminutive of twin. ] A twin Iamb; a 
lamb of two brought at a birth. 

Twinlings increafe bring. Tujfcr's tiufb. 

Twi'nner. n.f [from twin.] A breeder of twins. 

Ewes yeerely by twinning rich maitters do make. 

The lambe of fuch twinners for breeders go take. Tujfer. 
To Twirl, v. a. [from whirl. J To turn round ; to move by - 
a quick rotation. 

Wool and raw filk by moidure incorporate with other 
thread ; efpecially if there be a little wreathing, as appearcch 
by the twitting and twirling about of fpindles." Bacon. 

Dextrous damfcls twirl the fprinkling mop. Gay. 

See ruddy maids, 

Some taught with dextrous hand to twirl the wheel. Dodd. 
Twirl, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Rotation; circular motion. 

2. Twid; convolution. 

The twirl on this is different from that of the others.; this 
being an hetcrodropha, the twirls turning from the right- 

_ b ^d d t0 tb f * ePt ’ Woodward on Fojftls. 

To TWIST, v.a. [ s <rrpi;-an, Saxon ; twiflcn, Dutch.] 

1. To form by complication ; to form by convolution. 

Do but defpair, 

And if thou want’d a cord, the fmalled thread 
That ever fpider twijled from her womb. 

Will drangie thee. Shakefpearc. 

To reprove dilcontent, the ancients feigned, that in hell 
flood a man twijling a rope of hay; and ftill hc twijled'on, 
differing an als to eat up all that was fini/hed. Taylor. 

Would Clotho wa/h her hands in milk. 

And twijl our thread with gold and filk ; 

Would /he in friend/hip, peace, and plenty. 

Spin out our years to four times twenty. 

And fhould we both in this condition. 

Have conquer’d love, and worfe ambition, 

Fife thefe two paffions by the way, 

May chance to /hew us lcurvy play. Piior 

The tafk were harder to fecure my own 
Againft the pow’r of tho/e already known ; 

For well you twijl the fecrec chains that bind 

With gentle force the captivated mind. Lytt/cton 

2 . To contort; to writhe. 

Either double it into a pyramidical, or twijl it into a fer- 
pentinc form. p . 

3 - a ^° ut Wreath ’ t0 wind 5 to enc ircle by fomething round 

There are pillars of fnioke twijled about with wreaths of 

flame ; Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

4. 1 o form ; to weave. 

If thou dolt love fair Hero, cherifli it 
And thou /halt have her: was’r not to this end 


Waller . 


That thou began’ft to twijl fo fine a ftory ? Shakefpearc. 
I o unite by intertexture of parts. 

All that know haw prodigal 
Of thy great foul thou art, longing to twijl 
Bays with that joy, which fo early kid 
Thy youthful temples, with what horror we 
Think cn the blind events of war. 

6. To unite ; to infinuate. 

When avarice twijls itfelf, not only with the praCtice of 
men, but the doCinnes of the church; when ecclefiadicks 
_ difpute for money, the mifehief feems fatal. Decay of Piety. 
To I WIST. v. n. To be contorted ; to be convolved. 

In an ileus, commonly called the twijling of the outs is a 
circumvolution or inflation of one part of the gut within the 

OI Cr ‘ n . , . n , , Jlr but knot on Aliments. 

Deep in her bread he plung’d the /hining fword : 

I n inachians view the flain with vad furprize, 

• Her Lwi/ling volumes, and her rolling eves. ’ 

Twist, n. f. [from the verb.J 

l ' t ^ h ^ i,1S madc convo ^tion, or winding two bodies 
Minerva nurs’d him 

Within a twijl of twining oliers laid. Addjfon. 

2. A 
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A Angle ftring of a cord. 

Winding a thin ftring about the work, hazards its break¬ 
ing by the fretting of the feveral twifls againft one another. 

Maxon’s Mecb. Extr, 

3. A cord ; a ftring. 

Through thefe labyrinths, not mv grov’ling wit, 

But thy filk tivijl, let down from heav’n to me, 

Did both conduct and teach me, how by it 
To climb to thee. Herbert. 

About his chin the twijt 

He ty d, and foon the ftrangl'd foul difmifs’d. Dryden. 

4. Contortion ; writhe. 

Not the lcaft turn or twiji in the fibres of any one animal, 
which does not render them more proper for that particular 
animal’s way of life than any other caft or texture. Addij'on. 

5. The manner of twifting. 

Jack Ihrunk at firft light of it; he found fault with the 
length, the thicknefs, and the twiji. Arbuthnot. 

Twi'ster. n. /. [from twiji.'] One who twifts ; a ropemaker. 

I o this word I have annexed fome remarkable lines, which 
explain twift in all its fenfes. 

When a twifler a-twifting will twift him a twift, 

Por the twifting of his twift, he three twines doth intwift ; 
But if one of the twines of the twift do untwift. 

The twine that untwifteth untwifteth the twift. 

Untwirling the twine that untwifteth between. 

He twirls with his twifler^ the two in a twine ; 

Then twice having twilled the twines of the twine. 

He twitcheth the twine he had twined in twain. 

The twain that in twining before in the twine. 

As twins were intwifted, he now doth untwine, 

’Twixt the twain intertwifting a twine more between. 

He, twirling his twifler, makes a twift of the twine. Wallis. 
To Twit. v. a. [eepuan, Saxon.] To fncer ; to flout; to 
reproach. 

When approaching the ftormy flowers. 

We mought with our fhouldcrs bear off - the (harp fhowers. 
And footh to faine, nought feemeth fike llrife. 

That fhepherds lo twiten each other’s life. Spenfer. 

When I proteft true loyally to her. 

She twits me with my fallhood to my friend. Shakefpeare. 
iTfop minds men of their errors without twitting them for 
what’s amifs. L' Ejirange. 

This thefe fcofters twitted the Chriftians with. Tillotfon. 
Galen bled his patients, till by fainting they could bear no 
longer; for which he was twitted in his own time. Baker. 
To TWITCH, v. a. [rpiccian, Saxon.] To vellicate; to 
pluck with a quick motion ; to fnatch ; to pluck with a hafty 
motion. 

He rofe, and twitch'd his mantle blue. 
To-morrow to frcfli woods, and paftures new. Milton. 
Twitch'd by the fleeve he mouths it more and more. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

With a furious leap 

She fprung from bed, difturbed in her mind. 

And fear’d at cv’ry ftep a twitching fpright behind. Dryd. 
Thrice they twitch'd the diamond in her ear. Pope. 
Twitch. n.f. [from the verb.] 
j, A quick pull; a fudden vcllication. 

But Hudibras give him a twitch. 

As quick as light’ning in the breech. Hudibras. 

The lion gave one hearty twitch , and got his feet out 
of the trap, but left his chaws behind. L'Ejirange. 

2, A painful contraction of the fibres. 

Other confed’rate pairs 
Contract the fibres, and the twitch produce. 

Which gently pulhes on the grateful food , 

To the wide ftomach, by its hollow road. Blackmon. 

Mighty phyfical their fear is. 

For foon as noile of combat near is, 

Their heart defending to their breeches. 

Mud give their ftomaebs cruel twitches. Prior. 

A fit of the ftone is the cure, from the inflammation and 
pain occafioning convulfive twitches. Sharp. 

Twi'tchgrass. n.f. A plant. 

Tivitch-gah is a weed that keeps fome land loofe, hollow, 
and draws away the virtue of the ground. Mortimer. 

To Twi'tter- v.n. 

i. To make a fharp tremulous intermitted noife. 

This muft be done. 

Swallows twitter on the chimney-tops. Dryden. 

They twitter chearful, till the vernal months 
Invite them back. Tfoomfon. 

0 . To be fuddcnly moved with any inclination. A low word. 

A widow which had a twittering toward a fecond hufband, 
took a goflipping companion to manage the jobb. L’Ejlr. 
Twi'tter. n.f. Any motion or diforder of paflion; fuch as 
a violent fit of laughing, or fit of fretting. 

The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights, 

And cut whole giants into fritters. 

To put them into amorous twitters. Hudibras, 
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sSvr was in 1 h “ ,y tim her <*»«. 

TwiTTLETWA'TTLE. n. f. fA ludirrn,,* j f 

twattle.] Tattle; gabble. A vile word rfdupl ‘ Catl °it of 
Infipid twittletwatles, frothy jefts, and ii nj >i; n „ • . 
mure us to a mifunderftanding of things & g 
T wixt. A contraction of betwixt. ° LE M»gl 

Twilight, (hort arbiter 'twixt day and night 
I wo. ad). [ twai , Gothick ; ipu, Saxon.] 5 
1. One and one. 

Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch . 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth ‘ 
Between two blades, which bears the better termer 
Between two horfes, which doth bear him bed- 
Between two girls, which hath the merrieft eve 
1 have Tome ftiullow fpirit of judgment. \ 


Milti 


n. 


Shakefpeart. 


Bryden. 


fpirit of jud^... v .,.. ... . I 

Three words it will three times report, and then' th‘ 
latter for fome times. " the 

Fifteen chambers were to lodge us two and 

They lay Bacon, 

By two and two acrofs the common way. 

2. It is ufed in compofition. 

Next to the raven’s age, the Pylian king 
Was longeft liv’d of any two-legg’d thin^f £> j 
A rational animal better deferibed man’° elTence tha, 
/tea-legged animal, with broad nails, and without feathers! 

The two- fhap’d EriCthonius had his birth ^ks. 

Without a mother, from the teeming earth. Addihn 
Her regifter was a two- leaved book of record, one JLt 
containing the names of her living, and the other ofher de- 
ceafed members. 

TwoTdged. adj. [two and edge.] Having an edge on either 
fide. 

Clarifla drew, with tempting grace, 

A twoedg’d weapon from her fhining cafe. p it)t 

Two'fold. adj. [two and fold.] Double. 

Our prayer againft hidden death importeth a twofold delirc, 
that death when it cometh may give us fome convenient rc- 
fpite, or if that be denied us of God, yet we may have wif- 
dom to provide always before hand. ” Hooker. 

Through mirkfom air her ready way ftie makes. 

Her twofold team, of which two black as pitch, 

And two were brown, yet each to each unlike. 

Did foftly fwim away. Fairy fjetni 

O thou ! the earthly author of my blood, 

Whofe youthful fpirit in me regenerate, 

Doth now with twofold vigour lift me up. 

To reach at victory above my head. 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 

And with thy blclEngs fteel my lance’s point. 

Our twofold feas wafli either fide. .. 

Time and place taken for diftinguifhable portions of fpace 
and duration, have each of them a twofold acceptation. Locke. 

" Ewes, that erft brought forth but Angle lambs, 

Now dropp’d their twofold burdens. Prior. 

Holinefs may be taken in a twofold fenfe ; for that external 
holinefs, which belongs to perfons or things, offered to God; 
or for thofe internal graces which ianCtify our natures. Atterb. 
Two'fold. adv. Doubly. 

A profelyte you make twofold more the child of hell than 
yourfelves. Matth.xx iii. 15. 

Two'handed. adj. [two and hand.] Large; bulky; enor¬ 
mous of magnitude. 

With huge twohanded fway, 

Brandifti’d aloft, the horrid edge came down, 

Wide wafting. Milton's Par . Lojl. 

If little, then flic’s life and foul all o’er ; 

An Amazon, the large twohanded whore. Dryden. 

Two'pexcb. n. f. A fmall coin, valued at twice a penny. 

You all Ihew like gilt twopences to me. Shaktfpearc. 

To Tye. v. a To bind. See Tie. 

Tye. n. f. See Tie. A knot; a bond or obligation. 

Lay yaur 

Command upon me ; to the which my duties 
Are with a moft indifloluble tye 

For ever knit. Shakefpeart . 

I have no tye upon you to be true. 

But that which loofen’d your’s, my love to you 
Honour’s a facred tye, the law of kings. 

The noble mind’s diftinguifhing perfection. 

That aids and ftrengthens virtue where it meets her, 

And imitates her actions where fhe is not. Addif Ba 0. 

It ought not to be fported with ; 

Lend me aid, I now conjure thee, lend. 

By the foft tye and facrcd name of friend. 

Ty'ger. n.f. See Tiger. , 

TYMBAL. n.f. [ tymbal , French.] A kind of kettle-drum. 
Yet gracious charity ! indulgent gueft ! 

Were not thy pow’r exerted in my breaft; Thofe 


Sbek/Jfi. 

Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 
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My fpeeches would fend up unheeded pray’r: 

Tiiv fcorn of life would be but wild defpair: 

A tymbal'}s found were better than my voice. 

My faith were form, my eloquence were noife. 

Tyke .n.f. [Sec Tike. J Tyke in Scotufli ftill 
dog, (.r one as contemptible and vile as a dog, 
thence perhaps comes league. 

Bafe tyke, call’ll thou me hoft ? now. 

By this hand, I fwear I fcorn the term. Shakefpeare. 

TYMPANl'TES. «. f [TUjtAiravmjf, from rvfATroc'ji rw, to 
found like a drum.] That particular fort of dropfy that fwells 
the belly up like a drum, and is often cured by tapping. 

Tv'MrANUM. n.f. A drum; apart of the car, lb called 
from its refemblance to a drum. 

The three little bones in meatu auditorio, by firming the 
tympanum, are a great help to the hearing. Wijeman. 

Ty'mPANY. n.f [from tympanum, Lat.] A kind ofobftruCted 
flatulence that fwells the body like a drum. 

Hope, the chriftian grace, muft be proportioned and at- 
temperate to the promife ; if it exceed that temper and pro¬ 
portion, it becomes a tumour and tympany of hope. Hamm. 

He does not Ihew us Rome great fuddcnly. 

As if the empire were a tympany. 

But gives it natural growth, tells how and why 

The little body grew fo large and high. Suckling. 

Others that afteCl 

A lofty ftile, (well to a tympany. Refcommon. 

Pride is no more than an unnatural tympany, that rifes in a 
bubble, and fpends itfelf in a blaft ? L'Ejirange. 

Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretence 
Of likenefs; thinc’s a tympany of fenfe. 

A tun of man in dry large bulk is writ. 

But fure thou’rt but a kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 

The air is fo rarified in this kind of dropfical tumour as 
makes it hard and tight like a drum, and from thence it is 

At buthnot. 
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Shakefp, 


•care. 


called a tympany. 

Tv NY. adj. Small. 

He that has a little tyny wit, 

Muft make content with his fortunes fit. 

Type. n.f. [type, Fr. typus, Lat. 7-1/710;.] 

1. Emblem; mark of fonicthing. 

Clean renouncing 

The faith they have in tennis, and tall (lockings. 

Short bolftcr’d breeches, and thofe types of travel. 

And underftanding again the honed men. Shakefpeare. 

Thy emblem, gracious queen, the Britifh rofc, 

Type of lwcet rule, and gentle majefty. Prior. 

2 . That by which fomething future is prefigured. 

Informing them by types 
And (hadows of that deftin’d feed to bruife 
The lerpent, by what means he (hall atchievc 
Mankind’s deliverance. Milton. 

The Apoftlc (hews the Chriftian religion to he in truth 
and fubftancc what the Jewilh was only in type and lhadow. 

Tii/otjon's Sermons. 

3. A (lamp; a mark not in ufe. 

Thy father bears the type of King of Naples, 

Yet not fo wealthy as an Englilh yeoman. Shakefpeare. 

What good is cover’d with the face of heav’n 
To be diicovercd, that can do me good ? 

— I h’advanccment of your children, gentle lady, 

— Up to fome (caft’old, there to lofe their heads ; 

—No, to the dignity and height of fortune, 

T he high imperial type of this ear til’s glory. Shakefpeare. 

4. A printing letter. 

I y'pick. j n.f. [typiyue, Fr typicus, Lat.] Emblematical; 

Ty'pical. $ figurative of fomething elfe. 

The Levitical priefthood was only typical of the chriftian ; 
which is fo much more holy and honourable than that, as 
the inftitution of Chi id is more excellent than that of Mo¬ 
te 3 - At ter bury. 

Hence that many courfers ran, 7 

Hand-in-hand, a goodly train, C 

To bids the great Eliza’s ,reign ; J 

And in the typic glory (how 

What fuller blifs Maria (hall beftow. Prior. 

T y'pically. adv. [from typical.] In a typical manner. 

J his excellent communicativenefs of the divine nature is 
typically rcprcfcntcd, and myftcrioully exemplified by the Por- 
phyrian fcalc of being. \ orris. 

1 ^'pica 1. ness. n.f. [from typical] The date of being ty¬ 
pical. 

1 ypify. v a. [from type.] To figure; to (hew in em¬ 
blem. 

i he rcfurreelion of Chrift hath the power of a pattern to 
us. and is fo t.pifcd in baptifm, as an engagement to rife to 

newnefs of life. Hammond. 

Our Saviour was typified indeed by the goat that was (lain ; 
at the eft'ufion of whole blood, not only the hard hearts of 
his enemies relented, but the ftony rocks ami vail of the 
temple were (hattered. Brown's Vulg. Errturs. 


Typo'graPher. ad. [riAroe and y^cKpu.] A printer. 
Typographical, adj. [from typography.] 

1. Emblematical; figurative. 

2. Belonging to the printer’s art. 

Typographically, adv. [from typographical.] 

1. Emblematically; figuratively. 

2 . After the manner of printers. 

TYPO'GRAPHY. n.f. [typographic, Fr. typographia, Lat.j 
r. Emblematical, figurative, or hieroglyphical reprefentation. 
Thofe diminutive and pamphlet treatifes daily publi(hed 
amongft us, arc pieces containing rather typography than ve¬ 
rity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. The art of printing. 

Tyra'nness. n.f. [from tyrant.] A (he tyrant. 

They were by law of that proud tyrannefs, 

Provok’d with wrath and envy’s falle furmife. Fairy She. 
The tyrannefs doth joy to fee 

The huge maflacres which her eyes do make. Spenfer. 
, ( n.f. [tyrannies, Latin ; tyranniaue, French ; 

\ R a^nmc AL. ) Tffamxo'f.j Suiting a tyrant ; acting like 
yra nnick. £ a tyrant; cruel ; defpotick ; imperious. 
Charge him home that affecls 
Tyrannic power. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

You have contriv’d to take 
From Rome all feafon’d office, and to wind 
Yourfelf into a power tyrannical. Shakefpeare. 

Domitian had been tyrannical ; and in his time many 
noble houfes were overthrown by falle accufations. Bacon. 
Our fefts a more tyrannick power afl'ume, 

And would for fcorpions change the rods ol Rome. Rofc. 

Subdue and quell, o’er all the earth. 

Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow’r. Milton. 

If the fpirit of a fubjc£l be rebellious, in a prince it will be 
tyrannical and intolerable. fay lor. 

She hath recourfc 

To tears and prayers, again (he feels the fmart 

Of a frefh wound from the tyrannick dart. Denham. 

And by the nobles, by his commons curd, 

Th’ opprefior rul’d tyrannick where he durft; 

Stretch'd o'er the poor and church his iron rod. 

And treats alike his vaflals and his God. Pope. 

Tyra'nnically. adv. [from tyrannical.] In manner of a 
tyrant 

Tyra'nnicide. n.f [tyrannus and cado, Latin.] The a£t of 
killing a tyrant. 

To Ty'r annise. v. n. [tyranifer,Yx. from tyrant.] Toplay 
the tyrant; to a£t with rigour and imperioufnefs. 

While we truft in the mercy of God thro’ Chrift Jcfus, fear 
will not be able to tyrannfe over us. Hooker. 

1 hen gan Carauiius tj rannift anew. 

And gainft the Romans bent their proper power. 

And fo Aledtus treachcroufly flew. 

And took on him the robe of Emperor. Fairy F$uecn. 

I made thee miferable, 

What time I threw the people’s fuffrages 

O11 him, that thus doth tyrannife o’er me. Shakefpeare. 

A crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyranni;e. Mi.’ton. 

Beauty had crown’d you, and you muft have been 
The whole world’s miftrefs, other than a queen; 

All had been rivals, and you might have fpar’d. 

Or kill’d and tyrannis'd without a guard. JValler . 

He does violence to his own faculties, tyrannifes over his 
own mind, and ufurps the prerogative that belongs to truth 
alone, which is to command aflent by its own authority. 

Lo he's Works. 

Ty'rannous. adj. [from tyrant.] Tyrannical; defpotick; 
arbitrary ; fevere ; cruel; imperious. Not in ufe. 

It is ftrangc to fee the unmanlike cruelty of mankind, who, 
not content with their tyrannous ambition, to have brought the 
others virtuous patience under them, think their mafterhood 
nothing without doing injury to them. Sidney. 

Lately grown into a loathing and deteftation of the unjuft 
and tyrannou rule of Harold an ufurper. Spenfer. 

Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 

And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north. 

Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakefpeare. 

Subjection to his empire tyranous. Milton. 

’Tis excellent 

To have a giant’s ftrength; but it Is tyrannnous 

To ufe it like 3 giant. Shakefpeare. 

Fear you his tyrannous pafiion more, alas ! 

Than the queen’s life. Shakefpeare. 

After the death of this tyrannous and ambitious king, thefe 
writings came abroad Temple. 

T^ hanky, 71. f [ tyrannis , Latin; mpawlf; tyrannie, Fr.] 
1. Abfolute monarchy imperioufly adminiftered. 

Our grand foe. 

Who now triumphs, and, in th’ excefs of joy. 

Sole reigning holds the tyranny of heav’n. " AFilton. 
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TYIl 

The cities fell often under tyrannies , which fpring natu¬ 
rally out of popular governments. Temple. 

2. Unrehfted and cruel power. 

Boundlcfs intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 
Th’untimely emptying of the happy throne. 

And fall of many kings. Sbakefpeare. 

3. Cruel government; rigorous command. 

Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny lay thou thy bafis furc. 

For goodnefs dares not check thee. Sbakefpeare. 

Sufpicions difpofe kings to tyranny , and hufbands to jea- 

Bacon. 

God in judgment juft, 

Subjcfls him from without to violent lords ; 

Who oft as undefervedly inthral 

His outward freedom ; tyranny muft be. Milton. 

4. Severity ; rigour ; inclemency. 

The tyranny o’ the open night’s too rough 
For nature to endure. Shakefpeure's King Lear. 

TYRA'N r. n. f. [Ttfpten^*; tyrannies , Latin. Rowland 
contends that this word, with the corrcfpondent Greek and 
Latin, is derived from tir, Welch and Erfe, land, and rban- 
ner, Welch, to fhare, q. d. tirbanner, a fliarcr, or divider of 
and among his vaflals.J 


T Y R 

1. An abfolute monarch governing imperioufly, 

2. A cruel dcfpotick and fevere mafter; an opprcITor 

Love to a yielding heart is a king, but to a refiftine is , 
tyrant. ,, => “ 

I would not be the villain that thou think’ft, *’ 

For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant's grafp, 

And the rich eaft to boot Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

D1 Itembling courtefy! how line this tyrant 
Can tickk where (he wounds ! Shakefp. Cymb 

i he noule of woe, and dungeon of our tyrant. Milton 
Confider thole grand agents and lieutenants of the devil b 
whom he fcourges and plagues the world under him, to wit 
tyrants ; and was there ever any tyrant who was not alfo faif’ 

and perfidious! SnutU', 0 C 

fo., . ... c,QUtt> 5 Sermons. 

I hou meant ft to kill a tyrant , not a king. Dryden. 
When tyrant cuftom had not fhackl’d man, 7 
But free to follow nature was the mode. ThnmU, 

Tyre. n. f. [Properly tire.] See Tire. 

I have feen her befet and bedecked all over with emeralds 
and pearls, ranged in rows about the tyre of her head. 

, Hakewill on P> (evidence. 

Tyro. n. f. [Properly tiro, as in the Latin.] One yet not 
mailer of his art; one in his rudiments. 

There (lands a ftruchire on a rifing hill. 

Where tyro’s take their freedom out to kill. Garth's Difp , 
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samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languai 


V. 


Vac 


v a g 


V FIas two powers, exprefled in modern Englifh by 
two characters, T confonant and U vowel,which 
ought to be confidered as two letters ; but as 
they were long confounded while the two 
J ufes were annexed to one form, the old cuftom 
ftill continues to be followed. 

U, the vowel, has two founds; one clear, exprefled at other 
times by eu, as obtuje ; the other clofe, and approaching to 
the Italian «, or Englith 00, as obtund. 

V, the confonant, has a found nearly approaching to thofe 
of * and/. W uh b it is by the Spaniards and Gafcons always 
confounded, and in the Runick alphabet is expreffed by the 
fame character with /, diftinguilhed only by a diacritical 
ppint. Its found m Englifh is uniform. It is never mute. 
Vacancy, n.f [from vacant.] 
j. Empty fpace j vacuity. 

How is’t 

7 hat thus you bend your eye on vacancy , 

And with th* incorporal air do hold difeourfe ? Sb. Hamlet. 
2 . Chaim ; fpace unfilled. 

T'he reader finds a wide vacancy , and knows not how to 
traiifport his thoughts to the next particular, for want of 
feme connecting idea. //W, L ^ 

2 fupplicd^ tr ' SUte ° f 3 P ° ft orem pJoyment when it is un- 

In the vacancy of a bifhop, the guardian of the fpiritualities 
was fummon d to parliament in the bifhop’s room. Ayliffe. 

TWWim > rel ““ oni 

If, fometimes, each other’s eyes we meet, 

I h°fe little vacancies from toil are fwcet. Dryd. St. of In. 

yl h r e ' ntcrva ' s , of time a *d vacancies from neccfTary 

in ’ a ll g r C y V the ° ne da y in ^cn in the chriftian 
world, allow lufficient time. .. 

5» Liftlefsnefs ; emptinefs of thought. 

™. h . Cn al °' ,e J ° r 1,1 c ” m P any, they fit ftill without doing 
any thing, I like it worfe ; for all difpofitions to idlenefs of 

v 5r:f rC thCy r C habitS ’ are dangerous. IVotton. 
VACAiN I . ad], [zacant, hr. z a cans, Latin ] 

1. Empty j unfilled ; void. J 

the^e h c y eivS Ul if C Sere ^ rufh into the cavity of 

^receiver, if theie were before no vacant room to re- 

2 Frec A bettCr raC n t0 , br:ng int0 thc!r vacant Mitt 

2- tree; unencumbered ; uncrouded. 

only fcre S at th iei/ur erCft .° f a " J but P hiIo M'V of thofe 
world C ’ and VaCant from the affairs of the 

A verv little mn rsC rr • r M° re s Thvine Dialogues. 

as to leave us free to rh f ° ^ Cmt from ““eafindles, 

3. Not fill,? K • Ht attra6hon of remoter good. Locke 

i- «ot hllcd by an incumbent, or pofTcfTor. S 

Celt the fiend invade vacant pofleflion 714-1, 

tb G e * r r nt s iou t § 

4 - Bang at leifurc; difengaged. e ' r ' Swt ^‘ 

abroad? znd'vLeT ** Matter the army 

‘bem, ’ at ?l c ! C l bC r m m ' Plages to take their victuals of 
Sir foh , p‘IT t,m ? 3S thc y lic not camp. Spenfer 

%l«U>nrftept n,ore v °“ m ** Wby 
™ p'«'" 7 n, re iT lh 'r m h ind L” hcr 

pad, y thalms of tho,J S h t. by id cas of „ hat 

S' 1 konghtlrfs j emptf thmgh< . nM rUdifin. 

w 7 he wretched Have, 

Get himt 3 fili ’ d ’ 3nd Vacant mil 'd. 

The duke hnH ^’ , Cra ( mm ’ d r ith dUtrefsful Bread. Shakef 
af Jgular iiforance in'hi^tempen^ ^ 

To vS! r amufcmcm =* foui. n s B r k - 

X. To "; Tntin.J Irtne ' 

UI J t0 make vold > t0 m ake of no authority. 


That after-aCl vacating the authority of the precedent, tells 
the world that fome remorfe touched even Strafford's moft 
implacable enemies. Charles. 

2. 7 o make vacant; to quit polleffion of. 

3* To defeat; to put an end to. 

He ve/cates my revenge ; 

For while he trufts me, ’twere fo bafe a part 

V a o Z° faWn> a !- ld r Vet bCtray ' Dryden. 

V ACA TION. n.f. [ vacation , Fr. vacatio , Latin.] 


1. 


IntermifEon. of juridical proceedings,’or any - *other ftattd 
employments ; recefs of courts or fenates 

Vacation is all that time which pafTcs between term and 
term, at Ivondon. Cowcl 

As thefe clerks want not their full task of labour durirtg 
the open term, fo there is for them whereupon to be occupied 
in the vacation only Bacon Off. of Ahcnat. 

■ Lcilure , freedom from trouble or perplexity. 

enefit of peace, quiet, and vacation for piety, have ren- 
ered it neccfiary in every chriftian commonwealth, by law's 

V I r pr0p , r, T Hammond's Fundamentals. 

vaccary. n.J. [vacca, Latin.] a cow-houfe; a cow-paf- 

VAC17.LANCY. n.f. [vaciUans, from v'acillo, Lat. vacillant, Fr?l* 
in ule ° Wavenn g i fluctuation ; inconftancy. Not much 

I deny that all mutability implies imperfection, though fome 
does as that vac,Haney In human fouls, and filch mutations 
as are found in corporeal matter. More’s Divine Dialogues 

f r l he aT' fr ° m Vaclllo > Lat - ^illation, 

Cr.j I he act or ftate of reelmg or flaggering. 

bv caddv^ff- keep the n body up, i = ht ’ and prevent its falling, 

VA'cmsT / rr g agaif every Derh ^ 

tHHl A philofopher that holds a 

vacuum . oppofed to a plenijl. 

I hofe fpaces, which the vacuijls would have to be eniDtv 
becaufe they are manifeftly devoid of air the ule i P ' \ 
prove replenifhed with lubtle matter. ’ t T 

VA^fTY W n‘f U [wflwr, Latin.] The aft of emptying. L>k 

.. Lat - 

ply H of n S™„ l ,“ Ch “ <la “ ° f as ,0 TC S“ ; ' e » lip- 
2. Space unfilled ; fpace unoccupied. Hrbuthnot. 

In filling up vacuities , turning out ftndnwc onJ ^ 

h r <had r d ' d 

A vaft t’Jf ’ alli " gl m “ B 

apd a ^ 

God, who alone can anlwer all our longings and fill „ ^ 

3 z&x Mrely 

Boundldi thcdecp, bccaTlAM 

rj'cuwuV nlZ"l t ' pacc ' M " m ’‘ Par - L °J>- 

Ow, an y d matKr - 

fhew us fome good pradical leflbns. P d at0ms > ^ffl 

1 O VADE. V. n. fvada t nrln 1 . n fVattS. 

A word ufcful i*u poctrv, b„, n^vTd 6 ^ ^ 
Be ever gloried here thy fovereign name 

-. h Wa„d™ g Ui 
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Let 
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V A I 

Let them proneunce the deep Tarpeian death ; 
Vagabond exile : yet I wou’d not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shake/. Cor. 
A vagabond debtor may be cited in whatever place or ju- 
rifdiClion he is found. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

2 . Wandering; vagrant. 

This common body. 

Like to a vagabond flag upon the dream, 

Goes to, and back, lacquying the varying tide. Shake/. 

Their prayers by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or fruftrate. M'tlton. 

Va'cabond. n./. [from the adj.] 

1. A vagrant; a wanderer, commonly, in a fenfe of reproach. 

We call thofe people wanderers and vagabonds , that have 
no dwelling-place. Raleigh's Hijl. 0/ the World. 

Reduced, like Hannibal, to feck relief 
From court to court, and wander up and down 
A vagabond in Afric. Addi/on's Cato. 

2. One that wanders illegally, without a fettled habitation. 

Vagabond is a perfon without a home. Watts. 

Vagary, n./. [from vagus , Latin.] A wild freak; a capri¬ 
cious frolick. 

They chang’d their minds. 

Flew off, and into ftrange vagaries fell, 

As they wou’d dance. Milton s Par. Lojl. b. vi. /. 613. 
Would your ion engage in fome frolic, or take a vagary , 
were it not better he fhould do it with, than without your 
knowledge l Lode on Education , § 97. 

Vaginope nnous. n. /. [vagina and penna , Latin.] Sheath¬ 
winged ; having the wings covered with hard cafes. 

Vagous. adj. [vagus, Lat. vague, Fr.] Wandering; un- 
fcttled. Not in ufe. 

Such as were born and begot of a Angle woman, thro’ a 
vagous lull, were called Sporii. Ayli/fe. 

Vagrancy, n./. [from vagrant.] A ftate of wandering; 
unfettled condition. 

Va'grant. adj. Wandering; unfettled; vagabond; unfixed 
in place. 

Do not oppofe popular miftakes and furmifes, or vagrant 
and fictitious (lories. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Take good heed what men will think and fay; 

That beauteous Emma vagrant courfes took. 

Her father’s houfe, and civil life forfook. Prior. 

Her lips no living bard, I weet. 

May fay how red, how round, how fweet j 

Old Homer only could indite 

Their vagrant grace, and foft delight: 

They Hand recorded in his book. 

When Helen fmil’d, and Hebe (poke. 

VA'GRANT. a./, [vagant, Fr.] A fturdy beggar; 
dcrer; vagabond ; man unfettled in habitation. In an ill fenfe. 

Vagrants and outlaws (hall offend thy view. 

Train’d to affault, and difeiplin’d to kill. Prior. 

You’ll not the progrefs of your atoms (lay, 

Nor to colleCl the vagrants find a way. Blad/nore. 

To relieve the helplefs poor; to make fturdy vagrants re¬ 
lieve themfelves ; to binder idle hands from being mifehie- 
vous, are things of evident ufe. P. Atterbury. 

Ye vagrants of the Iky, 

To right or left, unheeded, take your way. Pope. 

Vague, adj. [vague, Fr. vagus, Latin.] 

j. Wandering; vagrant; vagabond. 

Gray encouraged his men to fet upon the vague villains, 
good neither to live peaceably, nor to fight. Hayivard. 

2. Unfixed; unfettled ; undetermined ; indefinite. 

The perception of being, or not being, belongs no more 
to thefe vague ideas, fignified by the terms, whatloever and 
thing, than it docs to any other ideas. Lode. 

Vail.%. / [voile, French. This word is now frequently 
written veil, from velum, Latin; and the verb veil, horn the 
verb velo ; but the old orthography commonly derived it, I 
believe rightly, from the French.] 

j, A curtain ; a cover thrown over any thing to be concealed. 
While they fuppofed to lie hid in their fecret (ins, they 
were fcattered under a dark vail of forgetfulnefs. IVi/dom. 

2 . A part of female drefs, by which the face and part of the 
Ihape is concealed. 

3. Money given to fervants. 

See Vale. 

To Vail. v. a. To cover. See Veil. 

To Vail. v. a. [avaller le bonet, french.] 

1. To let fall; to fuffer to defeend. 

They ftifly refufed to vail their bonnets, which is reckoned 
intollerable contempt by feafarers. Cartw. 

The virgin ’gan her beavoir vale, 

And thank’d him lirft, and thus began her tale. Fair/ax. 

2. To let fall in token of refpeCl. 

Certain of the Turks gallies, which would not vail their 
top-fails, the V enetians fiercely aflailed. Knolles's Hijl. 

They had not the ceremony of veiling the bonnet in ialu- 
tations; for, in medals, they ftill have it on their heads. Add. 


Prior. 

wan- 


It is commonly ufed in the plural. 


V A I 

3. To fall; to let fink in fear, or for any other intereft. 

That furious Scot, 

’Gan vail his ftomach, and did grace the fliamc 
Of thofe that turn’d their backs. c 1, r 

To Vail. v n. To yield; to give place; to fhew rcfpfa by 
yielding. In this fenfe, the modern writers have ienoranrf 
written veil. 5 ll v 

Thy convenience muft veil to thy neighbour’s ncceflity • 


and thy very neceffities muft yield'to thy neighbour 



tremity 
VAIN. adj. 


[vain, Fr. vatius, Latin.] 


South, 


1. 


Shake/peare, 
Pry den. 

Pry den’s JEn. 


Pryden. 

Pryden. 
than pride. 


rope. 

Pope. 

Pope. 



Fruitlefs; ineffectual. 

Let no man fpeak again 
To alter this; for counfel is but vain. 

Vain is the force of man, 

To crufli the pillars which the pile fuftain. 

2. Empty ; unreal; fhadowy. 

Before the paffage horrid Hydra (lands, 

Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame. 

And vain chimera, vomits empty flame. 

Unmov’d his eyes, and wet his beard appears; 

And (hedding vain, but feeming real tears. Pryden 

3. Meanly proud; proud of petty things. 

No folly like vain glory; nor any thing more ridiculous 
than for a vain man to be (till bonding of himfeif. L'Ejlran. 

He wav’d a torch aloft, and, madly vain , 

Sought godlike worftiip from a fervile train. 

The minftrels play’d on ev’ry fide. 

Vain of their art, and for the maftery vy’d. 

To be vain is rather a mark of humility 
Vain men delight in telling what honours have been done 
them, what great company they have kept, and the like; 
by which they plainly confefs, that thefe honours were more 
than their due, and luch as their friends would not believe, 
if they had not been told : whereas a man truly proud, thinks 
the honours below his merit, and fcorns to boaft. Swift. 

Ah friend ! to dazzle let the vain defign ; 

To raife the thought, and touch the heart, be thine. 

View this marble, and be vain no more. 

4. Shewy; oftentatious. 

Load fome vain church with old theatrick ftate. 

5. Idle ; worthlefs ; unimportant. 

Both all things vain, and all who in vain things 
Built their fond hopes of glory, or lading fame. 

Or happinefs. Milton's Paradi/e Loft, 

He heard a grave philofopher maintain. 

That all the actions of our life were vain. 

Which with our fenfe of pleafure not conlpir’d. Denham • 

To your vain anfwer will you have recourfe, 

And tell ’tis ingenite a dive force. Blackmon. 

6. Falfc ; not true. 

7. In Vain. To no purpofe ; to no end ; ineffedually ; with¬ 
out effed. 

He tempts in vain. Milton. 

Providence and nature never did any thing in vain. L'Ejh. 

Strong Halys (lands in vain ; weak Phlegys flies. Dryd. 
The philofophers of old did in vain enquire whether Jurn- 
mum bonum confided in riches, bodily delights, virtue, or 
contemplation. Lode. 

If we hope for what we are not likely to poflefs, vve act 
and think in vain, and make life a greater dream and (hadow 
than it really is. Addi/on s Speflatm\ 

If from this difeourfe one honed man (hall receive tatu- 
fadion, I (hall think that I have not written nor lived m 
vain. IVeJl on the Re/unedon. 

Va inclo'rious. adj. [vanus and glorio/us, Latin.] Boal mg 
without performances ; proud in difproportion to defert. 

Vain-glorious man, when flutt’ring wind does blow. 

In his light wings is lifted up to (ky. Fairy 

Strength to glory afpires 

Vain-glorious, and through infamy feeks fame. a 
This his arrogant and vain-glorious cxpreflion witnefiet . a e. 

Vainglory. n.J'. [vanagloria, Latin.] Pride above merit, 
empty pride ; pride in little things. 

He had nothing of vain-glory, but yet kept date 
jefty to the height; being fenfible, that majefty J 113 ' et . 
people bow, but vain glory boweth to them. Bacon s en. 

Expofe every' blall of vain-glory, every idle thought, to 
chaftened by the rod of fpiritual difciplinc. - 

This extraordinary perfon, out of his natural ave 
vain-glo’y, wrote feveral pieces, which he did not a 

honour of. , . , , . 

A monarch's fword, when mad vam-glory draws, 

Not Waller’s wreath can hide the nation s fear. t 

Vai'nly. adv. [from vain .] 

1. Without effedt; to no purpofe ; in vain. 

Our cannons malice vainly (hall be (pent 
Againft th’ invulnerable clouds of heav n. 

In weak complaints you vainly wafte your r , 
They are not tears that can revenge his death. W 
Proudly; arrogantly. 

My forepart proofs, howe’er the matter a » 


V A L 

9hall tax mv tears of little vanity, 

Having vainly fear’d too little. • _ Shake/peare. 

Humility teaches us to think neither vainly nor vauntmgly 

of ourfclves. c ” y ‘ 

y iJl ' Nor ° vainly hope to be invulnerable. # Milton. 

If Lentulus be ambitious, he (hall be vainly credulous; 
presuming bis advancement .0 be decreed 

sSSm-'-f [from «./».] The ftate of being vain. Pride; 

fallhood; emptinefs. 

I hate ingratitude more in a man, 

Than lying, vainne/s , babbling. Shake/peare. 

Va'ivode. n.f. [waiwod, a governor, Sclavoman.] A prince 
of the Dacian provinces. 

VALANCE, n.f. [from Valencia, whence the ufe of them 
'came. Skinner.] The fringes or drapery hanging round the 

teller and (lead of a bed. 

My houfe 

Is richly furnilhed with plate and gold ; 

Valance of Venice, gold in needlework. Shak/peare. 

Thruft the valance of the bed, that it may be full 
fight. 


1. 


2 . 


in 


Swift. 


ToVala'nce. v. a. [from the noun.] T o decorate with dra¬ 
pery. Not in ufe. 

Old friend, thy face is valanc'd fince 
I faw thee lad ; com’ft thou to beard me. Shake/. 

Vale, n.f [val, Fr. vallis, Latin.] 

j. A low ground ; a valley; a place between two hills. Pale 
is a poetical word. 

In Ida vale: who knows not Ida vale ? 

An hundred (hepherds woned. Spen/cr. 

Met in the vale of Ardc. Shake/p. Hen. VIII. 

Anchifes, in a flow’ry vale. 

Review’d his mufter’d race, and took the tale. Dryden. 

2. [From avail, profit; or vale, farewell. If from avail, it muft 
be written vail, as Dryden writes. If from vale, which I 
think is right, it muft be vale.] MoneJ given to fervants. 

Since our knights and fenators account 
To what their fordid, begging vails amount; 

Judge what a wretched (hare the poor attends, 

Whofe whole fubfiftcnce on thofe alms depends. Dryden. 
His revenue, befides vales , amounted to thirty pounds. Swift. 
Valedi'ctioN. n. /. [valedieo, Lat.] A farcwel. AinjW. 

A valediction forbidding to weep. Donne. 

Valedi'ctory. adj. [from valedieo , Lat.] Bidding farewel. 
Va'lentine. n.f. A fweetheart, chofen on Valentine’s day. 
Now all nature feem’d in love, 

And birds had drawn their valentines. Wotton. 

Vale'rian. n.J'. [valeriana , Lat. valerian, Fr.] A plant. 
The leaves grow by pairs oppofite upon the (talks; the 
flower confifts of one leaf, divided into five fegments ; thefe 
are fucceeded by oblong flat feeds. Miller . 

VALET, n.f. [valet, French.] A waiting fervant. 

Giving caft-dothes to be worn by valets, has a very 
ill effect upon little minds. Addi/on. 

Valetudina'Rian. ) adj. [valetudinaire, Fr. valetudo, Lat.] 
Valetu'dinary. ) Weakly; fickly; infirm of health. 
Phyfic, by purging noxious humours, prevents ficknefs in 
the healthy, or recourfe thereof in the valetudinary. Browne. 

Shifting from the warmer vallies, to the colder hills, or 
from the hills to the vales, is a great benefit to the valetudi¬ 
narian, feeble part of mankind. Dirham. 

Cold of winter, by (lopping the pores of perfpiration, 
keeps the warmth more within ; whereby there is a greater 
quantity of fpirits generated in healthful animals, for the cafe 
is quite otherwife in valetudinary ones. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

Valetudinarians muft live where they can command and 
fcold. Sivift. 

Va'liance. n.f [from valiant ; vaillance, Fr.] Valour; per- 
fonal puifl’ance ; ficrcencfs ; bravery. 

With (lift" force he (hook his mortal lance. 

To let him weet his doughty valiance. Spen/cr. 

VA LIANT, adj. [vaillant, French.] Stout; perfonally puif- 
lant; brave. 

Only be thou valiant for me, and fight the Lord’s bat¬ 
tles. j Sam. xviii. 17. 

A fon of Jefle, a mighty valiant man. 1 Sam. xvi. iS. 
Va'uantly. adv. [from valiant.] Stoutly; with perfonal 
(Length ; with perfonal bravery. 

Farewel, kind lord; fight valiantly to-day : 

Thou art fram’d of the firm truth of valour. Shake/. 

It was the duty of a good loldier valiantly to withftand his 
enemies, and not to be troubled with any evil hap. Knolles. 
Va'liantness. n.f. [from valiant.] Valour; perfonal bra¬ 
very ; puiftancc ; fiercencfs; ftoutnefs. 

Thy vflliantne/s was mine ; thou fuck’dft it from me. Sh. 
Achimetes having won the top of the walls, by the vahant- 
ne/s. of the defendants was forced to retire. Knolles. 

Shew not thy Valiahtntfs in wine. Ecclus, xxxi. 25. 

VALID, adj. [valide, Fr. validus, Latin.] 

I * Strong; powerful; efficacious; prevalent. 


Ra/eighi 

Woodward. 

Milton. 


VAL 

Perhaps more valid arms; 

Weapons more violent, when next wc meet. 

May lerve to better us, and worfe our foes. 

2. Having force; prevalent; weighty ; conclusive. 

A difference in their fentiments as to particular queftions, 
is no valid argument againft the general truth believed by 
them, but rather a clearer and more lolid proof of it. Stephens. 
Vali'dity. n.f [valid:te. Fr. from valid.] 

Force to convince ; certainty. 

You are perfuadod of the validity of that famous verfe, 

Tis expectation makes a blefling dear. Pope. 

Value. A fenfe not ufed. 

To thee and thine, 

Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom ; 

No lefs in fpace, validity, and pleafure, 

Than that conferr’d on Gonerill. Shake/peare. 

Va'llancy. n.J'. [from valance.] A large wig that (hades the 
face. 

But you, loud Sirs, who through your curls look big, 
Criticks in plume and white valiancy wig. Dryden. 

Va'lley. n. f. [vallee, Fr. vallis, Latin.] A low ground ; a 
hollow between bills. 

Live with me, and be my love. 

And we will all the pleafure prove, 

That hills and vallies yield. 

Vallies are the intervals betwixt mountains* 

Sweet interchange of hill and valley. 

Valorous, adj. [from valour.] Brave; (lout; valiant. 

The famous warriors of the antique world 
Us’d trophies to erect in (lately wife. 

In which they would the records have enroll’d, 

Of their great deeds and valorous emprife. Spen/er. 
Captain Jamy is a marvellous valorous gentleman. Shale/. 
VA'LOUR. n.f. [valeur, Fr. valor, Latin* A,nj.] Perlonal 
bravery ; (Length ; prowefs ; puiftance ; ftoutnefs. 

That I may pour the fpirits in thine ear. 

And chaftile; with the valour of ray tongue. 

All that impedes thee. Shake/peare's Macbeth. 

Here I conteft 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever in ambitious ilrength I did 

Contend againft thy valour. Shake/peare's Cart alarms, 

When valour preys on reafon. 

It eats the fword it fights with. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleo. 
An innate valour appeared in him, when he put himfeif 
upon the foldiers defence, as he received the mortal (lab. Ho wel. 
For contemplation he, and valour form’d ; 

For foftnefs (he, and fweet attractive grace. Milton. 

Such were thefe giants; men of high renown ! 

For, in thofe days, might only (hall be admir’d, , 

And valour, and heroic virtue, call’d. Milton. 

Valour gives awe, and promifes protection to thofe who 
want heart or Ilrength to defend themfelves. This makes 
the authority of men among women; and that of a mafter- 
buck in a numerous herd. Temple's Mi/cel. 

Va'luable. adj. [valable, Fr. from value.] 

1. Precious; being of great price. 

2. Worthy; delerving regard. 

A juft account of that valuable perfon, whofe remains lie 
before us. F. Atterbury's Ser/m 

The value of feveral circumftances in (lory, lefl’ens very 
much by diftance of time ; though fome minute circumftances 
are very valuable. Swift's Thoughts * 

Valuation, n.f. [from value.] 

1. Value fet upon any thing. 

No reafon I, fince of your lives you fet 
So (light a valuation, (hould relerve 

My crack’d one to more care. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

'Lake out of men’s minds falfe valuations, and it would 
leave the minds of a number of men, poor (hrunken 
things. Bacon * 

The writers expreffed not the valuation of the denarius, 
without regard to its prefent valuation. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2 . The aCt of fettmg a value; apprailement. 

Humility in man confifts not in denying any gift that is in 
him, but in a juft valuation of it, rather thinking too 
meanly than too highly. Ray on the Creation. 

Valua'tor. n.f [from value.] An appraifer; one who fets 
upon any thing its price. 

What valuators will the bifhops make ufe of? 

VALUE, n.f. [value, Fr. valor, Lat.] 

1. Price; worth. 

Ye are phyficians of no value. 


Swift. 


Job xiii. 

High rate. 

Csefar is well acquainted with your virtues, 

And therefore fets this value on your life : 

Let him but know the price of Cato’s friendftiip. 

And name your terms. Addi/on's Cato. 

Rate ; price equal to the worth of the thing bought. 

He fent him money; it was with this obliging teftimony, 
that his delign was not to pay him the value of his pictures, 
becatife thev were above anv price. Dryden. 

' x To 
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VAN 

T° VA.1UE. v. a. [ valoir , Fr. from the noun. 1 
I* l o rate at a certain price. 

n J^ Cn the ?:°“ ntr ygrowsbetterinhabited,the tithes and other 

Amin A » 7 ^ T* aU = mented > and better valued. Spcnfer. 

hls , rc P UCatlo » at the due price, will repute 
all dijhoneft gain much inferior thereunto. Car civ's Survey 

God alone values right the good. M ^ n 

2. To rate highly ; to have in high elleem. 

home of the fineft treatifes in dialogue, many very valued 

P ‘H?wi re himf t I I f tal ‘ an ’ a | Ud EngHfh appCar - W«- 

Jieved £^6 ^ ** C ° mpalfi ° n ** " h }«* *e - 

To him your orchard’s early fruits ^ 

A pleafing off ring, when ’tis made by you ■ 

He values thefe. p 

Toappraife; to effimate. 1 °^ c ’ 

him hC bC P ° 0rer thaU efliniat[on » the prieft frail value 

To be worth j to be equal in worth to. ^ XXV “' 8 ‘ 
he peace between the French and us not values 
1 he coif that did conclude it. Shakej'peare’s Hen VIII 

I o take account of. 

If a man be in fteknefs, the time will feem longer without 
ment W ‘ ; fo[ the m ‘ ,,d doth value every mo 

To ^5 kon at > w^h rcfpciSf to number or power. 

I he queen is valued thirty thoufand ftrong : 

Her faflion will be full as ftrong as ours. Sbakefpeare. 

I o confider with refpea to importance ; to hold important. 

Q n . , , 1 he kin g muft take it ill, 

bo nightly valued in his meffenger. Shakefpear's K Lear. 
i either of them valued their promifes, according to rules 
of honour or integrity. Clarendon, b. viii. 

I o equal in value ; to countervail. 

It cannot be valued with the gold of ophir. Job. xxviii. 16 
1 o raife to effnr.ation. 

hv S ^V? rder f d ali n tl l i . n g s ’ rcfifting the wifdom of the wifeff, 
b> making the pofleflor thereof miferable; valuing the folly 
of the moll fool.fh, by making the fuccefs prolpcrcfus. Sidney 

borne value themfelves to their country by jealoufies of the 
crown. — 

or 3 defirc of valuing ourfelves by fliewing others 

Valueless, adj. [from value.] Being of no value. 

A counterfeit 

Refembling majefty ; which, touch’d and tried. 

Proves valuelefs. shakepcare's K. John 

vat in?* f froni ® fl/w '] He that values/ J 

VALVE. n. f. [valva , Latin.] 

A folding door. 

Swift through the valves the vifionary fair 
Repair’d. p gpe , s q^j b iv> 

Any thing that opens over the mouth of a vefTel. 

I his air, by the opening of the valve, and forcing up of 
the fucker, may be driven out. Boyle’s°Works. 

[ in anatomy.] A kind of membrane, which opens in cer¬ 
tain veilels to admit the blood, and ihuts to prevent its 
regrels. r 

1 he arteries, with a contradlile force, drive the blood flill 
forward ; it being hindered from going backward by the 
valves of the heart Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Valvule, n.f [valvule , Fr.] A fmall valve. 

TVAAtP^ Thc r ^P er . le ?th" of a /hoc. Ainfworth. 

I o V AMP. v. a. [ I his is luppofed probably enough by Skinner 
to be dei.ved from i want, Fr. before ; and to mean laying 
on a new outfide.] To piece an old thing with fome new 
part. 

You wifh 

To va/np a body with a dangerous phyfick. 

That’s fere of death without. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I bis opinion hath been vamped up by Cardan. Bentley . 

I had never much hopes of your vampt play. Su/ift. 

\ am per. n. J. [from vamp .] One who pieces out an old 
thing with fomething new. 

Van. n.J. [from avant, French.] 

1. The front of an army ; the firll line. 

Before each van prick forth the airy knights. Milton. 

The foe he had furvey’d. 

Arrang’d, as to him they did appear. 

With van, main battle, wings and rear. Hudibras. 

Van to van the foremoft fquadrons meet. 

The midmoft battles haft’ning up behind. Dryden. 

2. [van. Fr. vannus , Latin.] Any thing fpread wide by which 
a wind is raifed ; a fan. 

7 he other token of their ignorance of the fca was an oar, 
they call it a com-w». Motes on Odyjf. 

A wing with which the air is beaten. 

His fail-broad vans 

He fpreads for flight, and in the furging fmoke 
Up-Iiftcd, fpurns the ground. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

A fiery globe 

Of angels on full fail of wing drew nigh, 


Van 

Fnlm K? th ' ir , pl T y Vmu ““wM him Toft 
\ hls "neafy flation, and upbore, 

As on a couch, through the blithe air 

p . .**\ s dl f ;; hlcd wmg undoing : 

He wheel d in air, and ftretch’d hisl • 


Miltn 


His vans no longer could his flightM^ ^ n 

Va pSK .‘“-'*■ 

Vane n. f [ vae ne, Dutch.] A plate hung on a • 

with the wind. s 0,1 a Pm to turn 

A man fhe wou’d fpell backward : 
ir tab, a lance ill-headed ; 

If fpeaking, why a vane blown with all windc pi 
Vanguard, n. j. [avant garde, French.] Thelw 
line of the army. J ne “ on h or hrft 

I he king’s ant-guard maintained fight airainft * 4 . , 

power of the enemies. S a gauift the whole 

Vanguard to right and left the front unfold Bacon. 
Vani lla.u.j. [van die, French.] A plani” °I t l iat h M/ '™' 
nialous flower, confiding of fix leaves fi VP f ith , a, ‘ano- 
placed in a circular <„to, and 

the empalement becomes an horned fofr f ave: 

With very fmall feeds. The frui of h ' , 7 ^ filled 

feent chocolate. ‘ th ° ie P Jajlts « ufed t0 


feent chocolate. 


Miller. 


Shakefp. 
Pope’s Ojyf. 
Mlion. 


W hen mixed with vani/lios n r 
and had qualities of aromat,c oils. ^ ^ 

To VANtsn. ... [vane CO, Latin. evZ^F^ ^ 

1. 1 o lofe perceptible exigence. J 

as u appears to the world. „ ‘ oon 

Whither are they var.ijh'd? 

~ mo the air; and what f. m’d corporal 
Melted as breath into the vvind. a 

While fancy b.in., the v^Jh’J pile, ***»» 

And builds imaginary Kome anew. 

2 . 1 o cafs av ay trom the light; to difappeqr 
iS'ow 1 have taken hrart, thou vanifhcjl. 

He cut the cleaving Iky, 

And in a moment Vanijh’d from her eye 
3- To pafs away ; to be loft. 

All thefe delights will vanijh. 

,rm at -/!i )lr . lt of . r , e,i S ion and ferioufnefs, by which wc haJ 
diflmguifhed ourfelves, vanijhed all at once, and a fp.rit of 
infidelity and prophanenefs ftarted up. A Her bun 

Va Nn v. n.J. [vanitas, Lat. vanitc, Fr.] 

1. Lmptinefsj uncertainty ; inanity. 

2. I 1 ruitlefs defire; fruitlefs endeavour. 

Vanity poflefleth many, who arc defirous to know the cer¬ 
tainty of things to come. Sidney. 

Thy pride. 

And wand’ring vanity, when leaftwas fafe, 

Rejected my forewarning. Milton, 

3. I rifling labour. 

7 “ u,e . lo,1 § difeourfe againft thofe things which are botli 
agamfr feripture and reafon, might rightly be judged a 
vanity in the anfwerer, not much inferior to that of the 

1, ' v ^ tor - Raleigh's m. of the IVorld. 

4. kalfhood; untruth. 

Here I may well fhew the vanity of that which is reported 
In the ftory of Walfingham. Sir J. Davies. 

5. Empty pleaiure ; vain purfuit; idle fhew ; unfubftantial en¬ 
joyment ; petty object of pride. 

VV ere it not ftrange if God fhould have made fuch flora 
of glorious creatures on earth, and leave them all to be con- 
fumed in fecular vanity, allowing none but the bafer fort to 
be employed in his own fervice. Hooker. 

I mud 

Bellow upon the eyes of this young couple 
Some vanity of mine art. Sbakefpearc’s Tempejl. 

Caft not her ferious wit on idle things; 

Maks her free will Have to vanity. Davies. 

Sin, with vanity , had fill’d the works of men. Adilton. 

I he eldeft equal the youngefl in the vanity of their drefs; 
and no other reafon can be given of it, but that they equal, 
it not fiirpafs them, in the vanity of their defires. South. 

I hink not when woman’s tranfient breath is fled, 

That all her vanities at once are dead ; 

Succeeding vanities fhe flill regards, 

And though fhe plays no more, o’erlooks the cards. Pope, 

6. Oflentation; arrogance. 

The ground-work thereof is true, however they, through 
vanity, whilfl they would not feem to be ignorant, do there¬ 
upon build manyforged hiflories of their own antiquity. Spenjer. 

Whether it were out of the fame vanity, which poflcfled 
all thofe learned philolophcrs and poets, that Plato alfo pub- 
lifhed, not under the right authors names, thole things which 
he had read in the feriptures; or fearing the feverity of the 
Areopagitc, and the example of his mailer Socrates, I can¬ 
not judge. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the IVorld. 

£ Cuft 
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Shakcfpcare. 

Milton. 
A. Philips. 


V A P 

V MV pride; pride'exerted upon flight grounds; pride opc- 

7 ' ratine on fmall occafions. 

Tan you add guilt to vanity , and take 
A pride to hear the conquefls which you make. Dryden. 

’Tis an old maxim in the fchools, 

That vanity’s, the food of fools; 

Yet now and then your men of wit 

Will condcfccnd to take a bit. Swift s Mtfce.. 

To Van. v.a. [from vannus , Lat. vanner , Ir.] io fan, 

t0 The n corn, which in vanning licth lowed: is the belt. Bacon. 

To VA NQUISH. V. a. [vainere, French.] 

, To conquer ; to overcome ; to fubdue. 

Wert’t not a fhame, that, whilft you live at jar. 

The fearful French, whom you late vanejuijhed. 

Should make a Hart o’er leas, and vanquijh you ? Shake}. 
Thev fubdued and vanquifhed the rebels in all cncoun- 

Clarendon , b. vm. 

tCrS * The gods the vi£tor, Cato the vanquifh'd chofe : 

But you have done what Cato could not do. 

To chufe the vanquifh'd, and rellorc him too. Dryden. 

2 ’ aflertion has been fully vanquifhed i:i a late reply 

to the bifhop of Mcaux’s treatife. F. Atterbury. 

Vanquisher, n.f. [from vanqmjb.] Conqueror; fubduer. 

He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopelcfs reflitution, fo he might 
Be call’d your vanquifher. 

I fhall rile victorious, and fubdue 
My vanquifher-, fpoil’d of his vaunted fpoil. 

Troy’s vanquifher, and great Achilles’ ton. 

Vantage, n. f. [from advantage.] 

1. Gain ; profit. 

What great vantage do wc get by the trade o, a paffor. cyan. 

2. Superiority ; Hate in which one had better means of adtion 
than another. 

With the vantage of mine own excufe. 

Hath he excepted raoft againft my love. Sbakefpeare. 

He had them at vantage , being tired and harrafied with a 
Jong march. Bacon. 

The pardoned perfon mud not think to Hand upon the 
fame vantage of ground with the innocent. South. 

3. Opportunity ; convenience. 

Be afl'ur’d, Madam, ’twill be done 
With his next vantage. Sbakefpeare's Cymbcliru. 

To Va'ntage. v. a. [from advantage.] Fo profit. 

Wc yet of prefent peril be afraid ; 

For nccdlefs fear did never vantage none. Fairy Queen. 
VA’ntbrass. n.f. [avant bras, Ir.] Armour for the arm. 

I’ll hide my filvcr beard in a gold beaver, 

And in my vantbrace put this wither'd brawn. Shakef. 

Put on vantbrafs , and greves, and gauntlet. Milton. 
VA'PID. adj. [vcpidus, Latin.] Dead ; having the fpirit eva¬ 
porated ; lpiritlefs ; maukifh ; flat. 

Thy wines let feed a-while 
On the fat refuft; left too loon disjoin'd, 

From fpritoly it to fharp or vapid change. Philips. 

The etfedls of a vapid and vifeous conflitution of blood, 
arc flagnation, acrimony, and putrefaction. Arbuthnot. 

Va rtDf.ESS. n.f. [from vapid.\ ’I he Hate of being lpiritlefs 
or maukifli; maukiflinefs. 

Vapor a'tion. n.J. [ vaporation , Fr. vaporation , Lat. from va¬ 
pour.] The act of elcaping in vapours. 

Vaporer. n.f. [from vapour.] A boaflcr ; a braggart. 

This fhews thefe vaporers, to what fcorn they expofe them¬ 
felves. Government of the Tongue. 

Va'porish. adj. [from vapour.'] Vaporous; Splenetick ; hu- 
mourfomc. 

Pallas grew vap'rifh once and odd. 

She would not do the lcall right thing. Swift. 

Va'poROUS. adj. [vaporeux, Fr. from vapour.] 

1. Full of vapours or exhalations; fumy. 

The vaporous night approaches. Sbakefpeare. 

It proceeded from the nature of the vapourijh place. Sandys. 
This fhifting our abode from the warmer and more va¬ 
porous air of die vallies, to the colder and more fubtile air of- 
the hills, is a great benefit to the valetudinarian part. Dcrhani. 

2 . Windy; flatulent. 

If the mother eat much beans,, or fuch vaporous food, 
it endnngcreth the child to become lunatick. Bacon. 

Some more fubtile corporeal element, may fo equally bear 
againfl the parts of a little vaporous moiflure, as to form it 
into round drops. More’s Antidote againfl Atheifm. 

'I’hc food which is mofl vaporous and perfpirable, is the 
moil eafily digelled. Arbuthnot. 

A little tube, jetting out from the extremity of an artery, 
may carry off thefe vaporous fleams of the blood. Cheyne. 
VAPOUR, n.f [vapeur, Fr. vapor, Latin.] 

I. Any thing cxhalabie ; any thing that mingles with the air. 

Vapour , and mill, and exhalation hot. Milton. 

When firft the fun too pow’rful beams difplays. 

It draws up vapours which obfeure its rays: 


Pope. 


VAR 

But cv’n thofe clouds at lad adorn its way. 

Reflect new glories, and augment the day. 

2 . Wind; flatulence. . . , 

In the Theflalian witches, and the meetings 0: witches 
that have been recorded, great wonders they tell, oi carry¬ 
ing in the air, transforming themfelves into other bodies. 
Thefe fables are the effects of imagination : for ointments, 
if laid on any thing thick, by flopping of the pores, Ihut in 
the vapours , and fend them to the head extremely. Bacon. 

7. Fume; fleam. . , . ... . 

The morning is the bed, bccaufe the imagination is not 

clouded by the vapours of meat. Dryeten. 

In diftilling hotfpirits, if the head of the flill be taken of., 
the vapour which afeends out of the flill will take fire at the 
flame of a candle, and the flame will run along the vapour 

from the candle to the dill. . c Q P‘! CS ' 

For the impoflhumc, the vapour of vinegar, and any thing 
which creates a cough, arc proper. Arbuthnot or. Diet. 

4. Mental fume ; vain imagination ; fancy unrea . 

If his forrow bring forth amendment, he hath the grace of 
hope, though it be clouded over with a melancholy vapour. 
that it be not difcernible even to himfelf. Hammond. 

5. [In the plural.] Difeafes caufed by flatulence, or by difeafed 
nerves; hypochondriacal maladies ; melancholy ; fplecn. 

To this we muft aferibe the fplccn, fo frequent in ftudious 
men, as well as the vapours to which the other lex arc fo 
often fubjccl. Addifm’s Spectator, N°. 115. 

To Va'pour. v.n. [vaporo, Latin.] 

1. To pafs in a vapour, or fume ; to emit fumes ; to fly o.r in 
evaporations. 

When thou from this world wilt go. 

The whole world vapours in thy breath. Donne. 

Swift running waters vapour not fo much as {landing 
watcr!! . ° Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N\ 767. 

2. To bully ; to brag; 

Not true, quoth he ? Howe’er you vapour , 

I can what I affirm make appear. Hudibras. 

Thefe are all the mighty powers 

You vainly boaft, to cry' down ours ; 

And what in real value’s wanting. 

Supply with vapouring and ranting. Hudibras. 

That I might not be vapour’d down by infignificant tefli- 
monies, I ufed the name of your lociety to annihilate ail 
fuch arguments. Glanvidc s Prc/. to Seep. 

Be you to us but kind ; 

Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curfe. 

No forrow we fhall find. E. Do-fet s Song. 

To Va'pour. v. a. To effufe, or fcattcr in fumes or va¬ 


pour. 

Break off this lad lamenting kifs. 

Which lucks two fouls, and vapours both away. Donne. 

I-Ic’d laugh to fee one throw his heart away. 

Another fighing vapour forth his foul, 

A third to melt himfelf in tears. B. Johnfm. 

Opium lofeth feme of his poifonous quality, if vapoured 
out, and mingled with fpirit of wine. Bacon. 

It mud be holpen by fomewhat which may fix the diver, 
never to be reftored, or vapoured away, when incorporated 
into fuch a mafs of gold. Bacon. 

VA'RIABLE. adj. [ variable, Fr. variabilis , Latin.] Change¬ 
able ; mutable; inconftant. 

O fwear not by th‘ inconftant moon. 

That monthly changes in her circled orb ; 

Left that thy love prove likewife variable. Sbakefpeare. 

Haply countries different, 

With variable objects, fhall expel 

This fomething fettled matter in his heart. Shakefp. 
By the lively image of other creatures, did thofe ancients 
reprefent the variable paffions of mortals ; as by lerpents were 
fignified deceivers. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the IVorld. 

His heart I know how variable, and vain. 

Self-left. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 1 . 92. 

Variableness, n.f. [from variable.] 

1. Changcablencfs ; mutability. 

You are not felicitous about the varlablenefs of the wea¬ 
ther, or the change of feafons. Addifon. 

2. Levity ; inconflancy. 

Cenfurers fubjedt themfelves to the charge of variableness 
in judgment. Clarifja. 

Va'riably. adv. [ from variable.] Changcably ; mutably; in- 
conftantly; uncertainly. 

Variance, n.f. [from vary.] Difcord ; difagreement; dif- 
fention. 

I am come to fet a man at variance againft his father. Matth. 

A caufc of law, by violent courfe, 

"Was, from a variance, now a war become. Daniel’s C. War. 
Not fo as to fet any one dodlrine of the gofpcl at variance 
with others, which are all admirably confiftcnt. S^rat. 

She runs, but hopes fhe does not run unfeen : 

While a kind glance at her purfucr flies. 

How much at variance arc her feet and eyes ? Pope. 
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VAR 

»£>n1d not fometimes fubmit to the ienorant • 
SL°“ “ *e wcakncflb of tl.e yotmg . there wool! be ^ 
thing but everlaftmg variance in the world. 

Many bleed, ■>*' 

By Ihameful variance betwixt man and man. Thomfon 
v aria tion. n.f [variation Lat. vernation, French 1 ‘ 

1. Change; mutation; difference from itfelf. 

After much variation of opinions, the prifoncr was acquitted 
of treafon, but by mod voices found guilty of felony. 

rhe operation of agents will eafily admit of intention S 

T&ZSsSr ° f ,hi " £S - —— « 

I he fame of our writers is confined to thefe two iflands’ 
and it is hard it (hould be limited in time as much as place’ 
b\'the perpetual variations of our fpeech. Swift. 

a -rifW C 15 ? ne f common matter, which is diverfified by 
accidents; and the fame numerical quantity, by variations of 

l Tva- rC ’ may c ° nft,tute ,ucc effively all kinds of’body. Bent 

2. Difference; change from one to another. 

In fome other places are more females born than males • 
which, upon this variation of proportion, I recommend to 
the curious. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality 

, %^ CuI,a ; fhelIs > and ‘he fame variation of 
foils; this waft affording fuch a terredrial matter as is pro¬ 
per for the formation of one fort of fhell-fifh; that of 

3. wmve change. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

Sir Walter Blunt, 

Stain’d with the variation of each foil 

Betwixt that Holmcdon and this feat of ours. Shakefb. 

4. [In grammar.] Change of termination of noun* Jl " 

The rules of grammar, and ufcful examples’of the va¬ 
riation of words, and the peculiar form of fpeech, are often 
appointed to be repeated. Batts's Bnprov. of the Mind. 

5. Change in natural phenomenons. 

The duke run a long courfe of calm profperity, without 
any vif.ble eclipfe or wane in himfelf, amidll divers variations 

6. Devi’S.,. mMf ‘ U -“f 

If we admit a variation from the (late of his creation, that 
variation mud be neccffarily after an eternal duration and 
therelore within the compafs of time. Hale 

I may feem fometimes to have varied from his fenfe • but 
the greated variations may be fairly deduced from him. bryd 
7 lariatson of the compafs-, deviation of the magnetick needle* 
from an exact parallel with the meridian. 

adj. [varicofus, Latin.] Difeafed with dilation. 

There are indances of one vein only being varicons, which 

may be deitroyed by tying it above and below the dila¬ 
tation. r. 

To VA RIEGATE, -y. <r. [variegatus, fchool Latin.] tJ di- 
verhty ; to (tain with different colours. 

The (hells are filled with a white fpar, which variegates 
and adds to the beauty of the (lone. Woodwwd on Foffds. 

1 hey had fountains of variegated marble in their rooms. Arb. 

Ladies like variegated tulips (how ; 

’Tis to the changes half the charms we owe : 

Such happy fpots the nice admirers take, 

Fine by defeti, and delicately weak. Pape's Et ift. 

Variegation, n.f. [from variegate.] Diverfity of colours. 

1 lant your choice tulips in natural earth, lomewhat im- 
povcrilhed with very fine fand ; elfe they will foon lofe their 
variations. Evelyn's Kalend. 

Variety, n.f. [vanete , Fr. vanetas, Latin.] 

1. Change; fucceffion of one thing to another; intermixture 
of one thing with another. 

All forts are here that all th’earth yields ; 

Variety without end. Milton's Par. Loft. 

I artety is nothing elfe but a continued novelty. South 
If the fun’s light confided of but one fort of rays, there 
would be but one colour in the whole world, nor would it be 
pofliolc to produce any new colour by reflections or refrac¬ 
tions ; and by confequence that the variety of colours depends 
upon the compofition of light. Alton's Opticks. 

2. One thing of many by which variety is made. In this fenfe 
it has a plural. 

The inclofed warmth, which the earth hath in itfelf, (birred 
up by the heat of the fun, affideth nature in the fpeedier 
procreation of thofe varieties, which the earth brino-eth 

‘?r£ ... Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 

3. Difference; diflinulitude. 

There is a variety in the tempers of good men, with rela¬ 
tion to the different impreflions they receive from different 
obie& of charity. ' F. Attn bury. 

4. variation ; deviation; change from a former (late. 

, It were a great vanity to rejedt thofe reafbns drawn from 

the nature of things, or to go about to anl'wcr thofe reafons 
by fuppofitions of a variety in things, from what they now 

V.W^niK r • r Hale s Origin, of Mankind. 

VA RIOUS. adj. [yartus, Latin.] 

1. Different; fevcral; manifold. 


VAR 

.a-sthS? fesass namts " 

2. ChsngeaUe . uncertain , unfixed; unlikVS' *'»■ 
I he names of mixed modes wm, n 1 , 
whereby to adjuft their fignification ; therrfore l ^ nature > 
various and doubtful. wore are very 

2. Unlike each other. Locke. 

He in derifion fets 
L pon their tongues a various fpirit, 

I o rale quite out their native language, , 

Vaft crowds of vanquifh’d nations"march aW M,lUn ’ 
lunous arms, habit, and in tongue S ’ n 
Panous of temper, as of face or frame "*** 

Uach individual : his great end the fame. * „ 

*> n manif nnrl - » - - - *0bg % 

Milton. 


00 many and fo various laws are riven 
4. Variegated; diverfified. 6 * 


. Herbs fudden flower’d, 

Opening their various colours. 

V ARiously. adu. [from various .1 In a virm,,. Mi hen. 

Haying been varioufy tofTed by fortune diVcST' 
to a late harbour. 1 > <>irc«cd his courfe 

. Various objects from the fenfe, Baccr -' 

Varioufy reprefenting. 

V 1 1 '' a !' ious Squadrons, varioufy d e fi<r n ’d 

Each veffel freighted with a fevcral load; ° * 

All , r<luadron waitin § for - a feveral wind : 

All find but one, to burn them in the road. n„. 
Different aliments, while thev retsair rb- -.-a r v 

VARIxTlI thCn ‘ a T d i ingt ° their differentnaturcs°^f 

I ARIA [Lat . var.ee hr.] A dilatation of the vein. ' 

In ulcers of the legs, accompanied with varices or dil> 

'" C onl y bc »«<W Sythe 

oU French, now ** 

1. Anciently a fervant or footman. J 

Such lords ill example do give, 

V ’ hcrc Varlcts and drabsib nu>y live. Tuffct's Hufiandn, 
They fpy d 7 * 

A var-let running towards them haftily. Si „.r„ 

2. A fcoundrel; a rafeal. This word lias deviated from £ 
onginal meaning, as fur in Latin. 

I am the verieft var let that ever chew’d. Shake/p. Hen IV 
VV lwre didft thou leave thefe var lets ? Shaiefpeare. 

'Ti maftcr ’s gains devour; 

I hou milk If his ewes, and often twice an hour. DnJen. 
When the Roman legions were in a difpofition to mutiny, 
an impudent var let, who was a private ccntinel, refolved to 
try the power of his eloquence. Add ion 

\ a'iUktky. n.f [from vdrlet.] Rabble; croud; populace.* 
bhall riiey hoifl me up, 

And mew me to the fho’uting varleiry 

VA'RVKH rri 'l R0me : " Shakrfp. Ant. andCleo,. 

V A KNIbH. n.J. [verms, Fr. vernix, Latin.] 

1. A matter laid upon wood, metal, or other bodies, to make 
them mine. 

Wc 11 put on thofe fhall praife your excellence, 

And fet a double vdrntjB on the fame. Shake/p. 

. c J j' c . Ianie ol Cicero had not borne her age fo well, 
it it had not been joined with fome vanity ? Like unto var- 
n,Jh, that makes tidings-not only (hinc, but lad. Bacon. 

^ J his the blue vamlj/j that the green endears, 

T he facrod rufl of twice ten hundred years. Pope. 

2. Cover; palliation. 

To VARNjsn. v. a. [vemiffir, vemir, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. I o cover with fomething (hining. 

O vanity! 

To fet a pearl in fleel fo meanly varnijhed. Sidney. 

Clamber not you up to the cafcments. 

Nor thrull your head into the publick llrect, 

"Eo gaze on chriflian fools with vamijh’d faces. Shakef. 

2 . 'I o cover; to conceal with fomething ornamental. 

Specious deeds on earth, which glory excites; 

Or dole ambition varnijh'd o'er with zeal. Milton, 

His manly heart was dill above 
Difl'emblcd hate, or varnijh'd Idve. Dryd. 

Men efpoufc the well-endow’d opinions in fafhion, and 
then leek arguments to make good their beauty, or vamijh 
over and cover their deformity. Locke’s Works. 

3. I o palliate ; to hide with colour of rhctorick. 

To vamijh all their errors, and fectire 
i he ills they acl, and all the world endure. Denham. 

Cato’s voice was ne’er employ’d 
I 0 dear the guilty, and to varnifs crimes. AdSfon. 

Speak the plain truth, and vamijh not your crimes ! Philips. 

Va rnisher. n.f. [from vamijh.] 

1. One whofc trade is to varnifh. 

An oil obtained of common oil, may probably be of good 
ufe to furgeons and varnijhcrs. Boyle’s Works. 

2. A dilguiler; an adomer. 

Moded dulnels lurks in thought’s difguifej 
Thou varnijber of fools, and cheat of all the wife. P°P l - 

V a'R 
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Waller. 
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Va’rvels. n.f [vervelies, Fr.] Silver rings about the leg of 
a hawk, on which the owner’s name is engraved. Di£l. 
To VARY. v.a. [vario, Lat. verier, French.] 
j. To change ; to make unlike itfdf. 

Let your cealelefs change 
Vary to our great creator dill new praife. 

2> To change to fomething elfe. 

Gods that never change their date. 

Vary oft their love and hate. 

We are to vary the cudoms, according to the time and 
country' where the feene of action lies. Dryden . 

The mnder’s hand, which to the life can trace 
The airs, the lines, and features of the face ; 

May, with a frep and bolder drokc, exprefs 
A vary’d pollurc, or a flatt’ring drefs. Sir J. Denham. 

He varies ev’ry (hape with eafe, 

And tries all forms that may Pomona pleafe. Pope. 

To make of different kinds. 

God hath divided the genius of men according to the dif¬ 
ferent affairs of the World ; and varied their inclinations, 
according to the variety of adions to be performed. Browne. 
4. To diverfify; to variegate. 

God hath here 

Vary’d bis bounty fo with new delights, 

To Va'ry. v. n. 

To be changeable; to appear in different forms. 

Darkling (lands 
The varying (bore o’th’ world. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleo. 

So varied he, and of his tortuous train 
Curl’d many a wanton wreath. Milton, 

. To be unlike each other. 

Thofe who made laws, had their minds polilhed above 
the vulgar: and yet unaccountably the public conflitutions of 
nations vary. Collier on Pride. 

, To alter; tc become unlike itfelf. 

He had a ftrange interchanging of large and inexpeded 
pardons, with feveral executions; which could not be im¬ 
puted to any inconftancy, but to a principle he had fet unto 
himlelf, that he would Vary and try both ways in turn. Bac. 

That each from other differs, full confefs ; 

Next, that he varies from himfelf no lefs. Pope's Epif. 
To deviate ; to depart. 

The crime confifts hi violating the law, and varying from 
the right rule of rcafon. ~ Locke. 

To fucceed each other. 

While fear and anger, with alternate grace. 

Pant in her bread, and vary in her face. Addifon's Cato. 
r i 0 difagree; to be at variance. 

In judgment of her fubdance thus they vary , 

And vary thus in judgment of her feat; 

For fome her chair up to the brain do carry, 

Sonic link it down into the domach’s heat. Sir J. Davies. 
To fhift colours. 

Will the falcon doopirig from above, 

Smit with her va-ying plumage, fpare the dove ? 

Admires the jay the inled’s gilded wings? Pope. 

Va'ry, n.f. [Irom the verb.] Change; alteration. Not in 
ufe. 

Such finding rogues as thefe footh every paflion; 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks, 

With every gale and vary of their mailers. Shakcfeare. 
Ja'scclar. adj. [from vafulum, Latin.] 
i. Confiding of yodels ; full of vefiels. 

Nutrition of the folids is performed by the circulating 
liquid in the fmalled vajcular folids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
asculi'ferous. adj. [vafcidum and fere, Latin.] Such plants 
as have, befides the common calyx, a peculiar veflcl to con¬ 
tain the feed, fometimes divided into cells; and thefe have 
always a monopctalous flower, cither uniform or dif- 
lomi. 
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Va'se. n.f. [vaft, Fr. vafa, Latin.] A veffel 
vellel rather for (how than ufe. 

The toilet Aands unveil’d, 

v Silver vafe in mydick order laid. Pope. 

n.f [vajful, Fr. vajfallo, Italian.] 

*' who. holds by the will of a fuperior lord. 

Every petty prince, vafiil to the emperor, can coin what 
money he pleafeth. Swift's Jhort View of Ireland. 

1 he vajjals are invited to bring in their complaints to the 
t’iceruy, who imprifons and chadifes their mailers. Addifon. 
A rnbjcft; a dependant. 

She cannot content the lord with performance of his difei- 
r ‘ ;r f ’. ^ at hath, at her fide a vajjal, whom Satan hath 
made His vicegerent, to crofs whatioevcr the faithful (hould 
, Hooker, b. viii. §. 34. 

«. as they thought fit for labour, they received as vajftds ; 
ot imparte d not the henefit of laws, but every one made his 
will a law unto his own vajfal. SpenJ'er’s State of I eland. 

I he common people were free fubjetis to the king, not 
• ves and vajjals to their pretended lords. Sir J. Davies. 

rmR hath not rcar ° n t0 remember, that paflions 

- to be her vajjals , not her madcr;. Raleigh 
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Vajfals of his anger, when the (courge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 

Calls us to penance. Milton > 

As all his vajfals eagerly defir’d ; 

With mind averfe, he rather underwent 

His people’s will, than gave his own confent. Dryden. 

He fubjugated a king, and called him his vajfal. Baker . 

3. A fervant; one who acts by the will of another. 

I am his fortune’s^ vajfal, and I fend him 
The greatnels he has got. Shakefp. Ant. and Clap. 

4. A (lave ; a low wretch. 

Thou fwear'd thy Gods in vain 

O vajjal! mifereant! Shakefp. K. Lea r . 

Va'ssallage. n.f. [vafjelage, Fr. from vajfal.j The date of 
a vaffal; tenure at will; fervitude ; flavery; dependance. 

He renounc’d die vaffalage 

Of Rome again. Fairy fftteetj. 

All my pow’rs dp their bedowing lofe. 

Like vaffalage at unawares encountring 
The eye of majedy. Shaicjpeare’s Trbihis and C -eJ/ida. 
They wou’d have brought the Achteans from the condition 
of followers and dependents unto meer capful age. Raleigh. 

Let us not then purfue. 

By force impolfible, by leave obtain’d 
Unacceptable, though in heav'n our date 
Of fplendid vaffalage. Muttons Par. Loji. 

Curs'd vaffalage, 

Firll idoliz’d till love’s hot fire be o’er; 

Then Haves to thofe who courted us before. Dryden. 

VAST. adj. [vajie, Fr. vajlus, Latin.] 

1. Large; great. 

What the parliament meant to attempt with thofe vafl 
numbers of men, every day levied. « Clarendon , book i. 

T bat is an ample and capacious mind, which takes in vajl 
and fublimc ideas without pain. Watts » 

His open dores, 

Though vafl, were little to his ampler heart. Thomfon. 

2 . Vicioufly great; enormoufly extertfive or capacious. 

1 he vicious language is vafl, and gaping, levelling, and 
irregular; when it contends to be high, full of rock, moun¬ 
tain, and pointednefs. B. JohnJon. 

They view’d the vafl unmeafurable abyfs. Milton. 
Others with vafl Typhean rage more fell. 

Rend up rocks. . Milton. 

Vast. n.f. [ vaflum, Latin.] An empty wade. 

They (hook bands, as over a vaft -, and embrac’d, as from 
the ends of oppos’d winds. Sbakefpeare . 

Through the vajl of heav’n it founded. Milton . 

The wat’ry vajl, 

Secure of dorms, your royal brother pad. Pope\ 

Vasta'tion. n.f [vajlat io, from vajio, Latin,] Wade; de¬ 
population. 

This wild-fire made the fadded variations, in the many fatal 
outrages which thefe eager contention: occalion. Decay of Piety. 
Vasti'dity. n.f. [vajl it as, Lat. from vajly.] Widenefs; im- 
menfity. A barbarous word. 

Perpetual durance, 

Through all the world’s vajlidity , Sbakefpeare. 

Va'stly. adv. [from vaf.] Greatly; to a great degree. 

Holland’s rcfolving upon its own defence, without our (hare 
in the war, would leave us to enjoy the trade of the world, 
and thereby grow vajlly both in drength and treafures. Temple. 

It is vajlly the concern of government, and of themfelves 
too, whether they be morally good or bad. South. 

\ A s'inf.ss. n.f. [trom vajl .J Immcnlity ; enormous greatnels. 
Behemoth, bigged born of earth", uphcav’J 
His vajhefs. MUton's Par. Loft. 

She by the rocks compell’d to (lay behind. 

Is by the vaftnefs of her bulk confin’d. Trailer. 

YV hen I compare this little performance with the vejlnefi 
of mv fubjeil, methinks I have brought but a cockle-dieU of 
water from the ocean. “ G/anville. 

Anodo obferved not moderation in the vaftnefs of his 

dr » 8ht ‘ ‘ " Dryden. 

Hence we may dtfeover the caufe of the vaftnefs of the 

ocean. Bentley s Sermons. 

vasty, adj. [from vaftft\ Large; enormoufly great. 

I can call fpirits from the vafty deep. ° Shaiefpeare. 
Vat. n.f. [vat, Dutch, par, Saxon.] A vale) in which li¬ 
quors arc kept in the immature date. 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne. 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d. Shakefp 

Let him produce his vats and tubs in oppofition to heans 
of arms and dandards. ftddifo 

YVoiildd thou thy vats with gen’rous juice (hould froth? 
Rcfpect thy orchats. Ph il ips 

Va'ticide. n.f [vales and cade, Latin.] A murderer of poets! 
i he caitiff raticide conceiv’d a prayer. Pope's Dunciad. 

T0 p™sifep;Sn.‘'-”- C “" w ’ .0 

The mod admired of all prophane prophets, whofe predic¬ 
tions have been fo much cried up, did vaticinate here. Rowel. 

Vaya'sour. 
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V A U 

Vavasour, n.f. [vavajfeur , Fr.J One who him (elf holding 
of a fuperior lord, has others holding under him. 

Names have been taken of civil honours, as king, knight, 
Valvafor, or veivafor, (quire. Camden. 

Va'udkvil. n. f [ vaudeville , Fr.] A fong common among 
the vulgar, and lung about the ftrccts, Trev. A ballad; a 
trivial drain. 

VAULT. n. f [t ’oulte, Fr. volta , Ital. valuta, low Latin.] 
r. A continued arch. 

O, you are men of done : 

Had I your tongues and eyes. I’d ufe them fo 
That heaven’s vault (hould crack. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

The word fignifics an orb or fphere. And this Ihews us 
both the form of the Mofaical abyfs, which was included 
within this vault: and the form of the habitable earth, which 
was the outward furfacc of this vault, or the cover of the 
abyfs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

H. A cellar. 

Creep into the kill-hole. 

He will feek there ; neither prefs, well, vault , but hfc hath 
an abftracSt for the remembrance of. Shakejp. 

The wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Shakefp. 

Whether your fruitful fancy lies 
To banifh rats that haunt our vault. 

3. A cave ; a cavern. 

The filent vaults of death, unknown to light, 

And hell itfelf, lie naked to his fight. 

4. A rcpofitory for the dead. 

Shall I not be (lifted in the vault. 

To whofe foul mouth no healthfome air breathes in. 

To Vault, v.a. [venter, Fr. from the noun.] 

To arch ; to fliape of a v* ult. 

Hath nature given them eyes 
To fee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 
Of fca and land, Much can diftinguifh ’twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn’d ftones 
Upon th’ humbl’d beach ? Shakefp. Cymleline. 

2. To cover with an arch. 

Over-head the difmal hifs 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew; 

And flying vaulted either hoft with fire. Milton 

To Vault, v. n. voltiger, Fr. volteggiare , Italian, 
j. To leap ; to jump. 

Vaulting ambirion, which o’erleaps itfelf, 

And falls on th’ other. Shakefpear's Machfth. 

The pretty vaulting fea refus’d to drown me. 

Knowing that thou would’ll have me drown’d on Ihore. So. 
He is vaulting variable ramps 

I11 your defpite, upon your purfe. Shakefp. 

If I could win a lady by vaulting into my faddle with my 
armour on, I (hould quickly leap into a wife. Shakefp. 

Leaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree. Dryden. 
If a man fliou’d leap a garret, or vault down the monu¬ 
ment, wou’d he leave the memory of a hero behind 
him ? Collier on Duelling. 

Lucan vaulted upon Pegafus with all the heat and intre¬ 
pidity of youth. Addifcn. 

I. To play the tumbler, or pofture-maftcr. 

Vault, n.f [from the verb.] A leap; a jump. 

Vau'ltagb. n.f. [from vault.] Arched cellar. Not in ufe. 

He’ll call you to fo hot an anfwcr for it, 

That caves and womby vault ages of France 
Shall chide your trcfpafs, and return your mock 
In fecond accent to his ordnance. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Va'ulted. adj. [from vault.] Arched ; concave. 

Rcftore the lock ! Ihe cries, and ail around 
Reftorc the lock ! the vaulted roofs rebound. Pope. 

Welter . n.f. [from vault.] Aleaper; a jumper; a tum¬ 
bler. * 

V a'ulty. adj. [from vault.] Arched; concave. A bad word. 

I will kifs thy deteftable bones. 

And put my eye-balls in thy vanity brows. 

And ring thefe fingers with thy houlhcld worms. 'Shakefp. 

i’ll fay that is not the lark, whofe notes do beat 
The vanity hcav’ns fo high above our heads. Shakefp. 
Va'hnmure. n. f. [avant mtir, Fr.J A falfe wall; a work 
railed before the main wall. 

With another engine named the warwolfe, he pierced 
with one Hone, and cut, as even as a thread, two vaunt- 
mu res. Camden's Remains. 

This warlike captain, daily attempting the vanmures, in 
the end by force obtained the fame ; and fo pofiefled of the 
place, defperatcly kept it ’till greater help came running in, 
who, with wonderful expedition, clapt up a flrong covering 
betwixt the wall and the vanmurt. Knoll'es's Hifl. of the Turks. 
To VAUNT, v.a. [vantcr, Fr.] To boaft; to difplay with 
oftentation. 

Not that great champion 
Whom famous poets verfe fo much doth vaunt ; 

And hath for twelve huge labours high extoll'd. 

So many furies and Iharp hits did haunt. Fairy Qrteen. 
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T ?’ ;!mfcl wi,ich hc r mtdh mod. 

In ikilful knitting of foft filken twine 

My vanquiflier fpoil’d of his vaunted fpoil 
To Vaunt, v.n. 1 * 

1. To play the braggart; to talk with oftentation 

vain mow; to boaft. n 

You fay, you are a better foldier; 

Let it appear lb ; make your vaunting true 01 

. The iHufions of magick were put down, and 
tag in wifdom reproved with difgrace. ’ lyta ’ r VaUnt ' 
So fpakc th’ apoftatc angel, though in pain • **“' 7 ' 

Vaunting aloud, but rack’d with deep defpair ’ nr, 
Pride which prompts a man to vaunt and overvalue «k 
he is, does incline him to difvalue what he has. Gov Jr 

2. Ifcarcely know in what renfe Dryden has ufed this' 

lefs it be milwritren for vaults. r “, un- 

Tis he : I feel him now in ev’ry part; 

Like a new world he vaunts about my heart • 

\ AUNT ,,/[f l ° m the verb.J Brag; boaft; vain ofte^S* 
Sir John 1 error bent Ins courfe not to that point bur 

Wdf C ° nm ’ y ' ia fCOrn - “ J “ ,ai " 4 hi“ o™ 

Him Ifeduc’d with other promifes and other vaunts^Mll' 
Such vaunts who can with patience read, ' ‘ 

Who thus deferibes his hero when he’s dead ? 

In heat of aiftion (lain, he fcorns to fall. 

But flill maintains the war, and fights at all. 

Vaunt, n.f [from avant, Fr.J The firft part. 

Our play 

Leaps o’er the vaunt and firftlings. 

Va'unter. n.f. [vauteur, Fr. from vaunt.] Boafter; .braeJt 
man given to vain oftentation. ■ 

Some feign 

To menage fteeds, as did this vaunter ; but in vain. Spatfer 
rongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might; J 
In threats the foremoft, but the lag in ‘fight? ’ Dryden 
Va'untfui.. adj. [vaunt and full.] Boaftful; oftentatioaa. 

_ Whiles all the heavens on lower creatures flail'd. 
Young Clarion, with vauntful luftihed. 

After his guile did caft abroad to fare. Spenfer 

Va'untjngly. adu. [from vaunting.] Boaftfully; oftenta 
• tiotifly. 

1 heard thee fay, and vauntingly thou fpak’ft it. 

That thou wert caufe of noble Glo’fter’s deatli. Shakefp 
Va'ward. n.f. [van and ward] Fore part 

Since we have the vaward of the day. 

My love (hall hear the mufic of my hounds, (Shakefp, 
Marcius, *w.« 

Their bands i’th’ vaward arc the Antiates 
Of thtir be ft truft. Shakefp. Coriolamts. 

He defired nothing more than to have confirmed his au¬ 
thority in the minds of the Vulgar, by the prefent and read) 
attendance of the vayved. “ Kr.ollcs's Hifl. of the Turks 
U'berty. n.f. [ubertas, Latin.] Abundance; fruitfulnefs. 

I .mica'tion. 1 n.f. [from nhi, Latin.] Local relation; where- 
Ubi'ety. f nefs. A fcholaftick term. 

Relations, ubications, duration, the vulgar philofophy ad¬ 
mits to be lomething ; and yet to enquire in what place they 
arc, were grots. Glanville. 

Uui' quitary. adj. [from ubiqtte, Latin.] Exifting everywhere 
For wealth and an ubiquitary commerce, none can excei 
her. 

Ubi' quitary. n.f. [from ubique, Latin.] One 
every where. 

How far w ide is Aquinas, which faith, by the famercafi 
that an angel might be in two places, he might be in as mai 
os you will ? See now, cither Xavier is every where, or cl 
the carcafs of a friar is more fubtle than the nature of ; 
angel. To conclude, either Aquinas is falfe, or the papil 
ubiquita’ies. Ha 

Ubiquity, n.f. [from ubique, Latin.] Omniprefence; exi 
tcnce at the fame time in all places. 

In the one there is attributed to God death, whereof d 
vine nature is riot capable; in the other ubiquity unto ma 
which human nature admitteth not. Hsokt 

Pcm Ihe hight, 

A folcmri wight. 

As you fliould meet, 

In any ftrect. 

In that ubiquity. B. Jobnfo 

Could they think that to be infinite and immenfe, the ub 
cutty of which they could thruft into a corner of the 
clofet. ' Soul 

UDDER, n.f. [uhc;-, Saxon; ttier, Dutch, uber, Lat.] Tl 
bread or dugs of a cow, or other large animal. 

A lionnefs, with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay couching head on ground. 

Sithcnce the cow 

Produc’d an ampler flore of milk; the flic-goat, 

Not without pain, dragg’d her diftended udder. 
U'ddered. aelj. [from udder .] Furniflicd with udders. 

Marian foft could ftrokc the udder'd cow. 
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r r veil, a calf, veeler, vefler , to bring forth a Calf, old 
' ” h ('Jitellus, Latin.] Theflefli of a calf killed tor the table 
11 Would’ft thou with mighty beef augment thy meal ? 

Seek Leadenhall; St. James’s fends thee veal. Gay- 

v ) n. f. [ veSlio, vefftto, Latin.] The aftofear- 

Vectio. • L ryino-, or being carried. 

V,C Sr,i lorJsare btiy lolling in their chariots i a fpecies 
fliliMM feldomufed a.nongft the anticnts. Mu-.lmt. 
If t: uREl [vtilura, Latin.] Carnage. 

V Three things one nation felleth unto another ; the com- 

1S na turc yieldeth it, the manufacture and the venture 
Biodity as naiuiv .) Bacon s Effays. 

French.] To turn about. 

10 If a wild uncertainty prevail. 

And turn your veering heart with cv’ry gale; 

You lofc the fruit of all your former care, 

For the fad profpect of a juft, defpair. 

Isigh rivers mouth, where wind 
Veers oft, as oft he fleers and Ihilts her (ail. 

I have no tafte of the noify praife 
Of giddy crouds, as changeable as winds ; 

Servants to change, and blowing with the tide 
Of Iwoi’n luccels ; but veering with its ebb. 

A-head the maftcr pilot fleers 
And as he leads, the following navy veers. 

It i s a double misfortune to a nation given . 
when they have a fovereign that is prone to fall in wim all 
the turns and veerings of the people. Addijon s Freeholder. 

The wind veered about to north-weft. Uerbam. 

To Veer. v.a. 

1. To let out. . . 

As it is a cteat point of art, when our matter requires it, 
to enlarge and wr out all fail; fo to take it in and contract 
it, is of no lefs praife when the argument doth a(k it. B. foiouj. 

2. To turn; to change. 

I fee the haven nigh at hand. 

To which I mean my weary courfe to bend ; • 

Veer the main-lhcct, and bear up with the lanJ. Spenfer. 
Sailing faither, it veers its lilly to the weft, and regardeth 1 
that quarter, wherein the land is nearer or greater. Brown. 
Vegetabi'lity. n.f. [from vegetable.] Vegetable nature ; 
the quality of growth without fenfation. ...... 

The coagulating fpirits of falts, and lapidifical juice of 2 
the fea, entering the parts of the plant, overcomes its vege- 
tability, and converts it unto a lapideous fubftance. Brd'wne. 
VEGETABLE, n.f. [vegetabilis, ichool Lat. vegctabile, Fr.J 
Any thing that has growth without fenfation, as plants. 

Vegetables arc organized bodies confiding of various parts, 
containing vefle Is furnifhed with different juices; and taking in 
their nourifhment from without, ufually by means of a root, 
by which they arc fixed to the earth, or to fome other body, 
as in the generality of plants ; (bmetimes by means of pores 
diftributed over the whole furface, as in Cub-marine 
plants. Hill's Materia Medico. 

Let brutes and vegetables that cannot drink. 

So far as drought and nature urges, think. WuVvr. 

In vegetables it is the lhape, and in bodies, not propagated 
by feed, it is the colour we moft fix on. Locke. 

Other animated fubftances are called vegetables , which 
have within themfelvcs the principle of another fort of life 
and growth, and of various productions of leaves, flowers 
and fruit, fuch as we fee in plants, herbs, trees. Watts. 
Vegetable, adj. [vegetabilis, Latin.] 

1. Belonging to a plant. 

The vegetable world, each plant and tree, 

From the fair cedar on the craggy brow. 

To creeping mofs. Prior. 

Both mechahifms are equally curious, from one uniform 
juice to extract all the variety of vegetable juices; or from 
luch variety of food to make a fluid very near uniform to the 
blood of an animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The well fhower’d earth 

Is deep enrich’d with vegetable life. Thomfon. 

2 . Having the nature of plants. 

Amidft them flood the tree of life. 

High eminent, blooming ambroftal fruit 
Of vegetable gold- Milton's Par. Lojl. 

That vegetative terreflrial hath been ever the Handing fund, 
out of which is derived the matter of all animal and vegetable 
bodies. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

To Ve'gf.tate. v.n. [vegeto, Latin ] To grow as plants ; to 
flioot out; to grow v. ithout fenfation. 

Rain-water may be endued with fomc vegetating or pro- 
lifick virtue, derived from fome faline or oleole particles. Ray. 

As long as the feeds remained lodged in a natural foil, 
they would foon vegetate, and fend forth a new fet of 
trees. Woodward. 

See dying vegetables life fuftain ; 

See life diflblving vegetate again. Pope's EJfc.y on Man. 
Vegeta'tion. n. J. [from vegeto, Latin.] 

1. The power of producing the growth of plants. 

The exterior furfacc confided ol a terreflrial matter proper 
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for the nourllhment of plants, being little Stitaneled with 
mere mineral matter, that was unfit tor vegetation. Woodward. 

The fun, deep-darting to the dark retreat 
Of vegetation , fets the fteaming power 
At large. Thomfon s Sprtng. 

Love warbles through the vocal groves, 

And vegetation paints the plain. Anonymous. 

2. The power of growth without fenlation. 

Plants, though beneath the excellency of creatures en¬ 
dued with fenfe, yet exceed them in the faculty of vegetation 
and of fertility. , m , Hooker 

Thefe pulfations I attribute to a nature, or vital 

principle, as the vegetation of plants muft alfo be. Kay. 

Ve getative, adj. [vegetatif, Fr. from vegetate ] 

1 Having the quality of growing without life. 

Creatures \egJative and growing, have their feeds m 
themfelves. Halesgh's Hjl. of the World. 

2 Having the power to produce growth in plants. 

Homer makes deities of the vegetative faculties, and vir- 

,«s of .be field. » 

Ve'getativeness. n.f. [from vegetative.] The quality of 

Vege'te" 1 ??-?/. [vigetus, Latin.] Vigorous; a6fivc; fpritely. 

The foul was wgete, quick and lively ; full ol the youth- 
fulnefs and fpritelincfs of youth. South. 

'I he faculties in age muft be lefs vegete and nimble thani in 
. Wallts. 

VE'GETIVE. adj. [from vegeto, Latin.] Vegetable ; having the 

nature of plants. _ . , . , . ., 

Nor rent off, but cut off ripe bean with a knife. 

For hindering ftalke of hir vegetivc life. Tuff. Hujbandry. 
VVgetive. n.f [Irom the adjedfivc.J A vegetable. 

Hence vegetives receive their fragrant birth, 

And clothe the naked bofom of the earth. 

'The tree flill panted in th’ unfinifh’d part. 

Not wholly vegetive ; and heav d her heart. 

Vehemence. } n r r vehementia, Latin. 

Vehemency. J j 

1. Violence; force. 

Univerfal hubbub wild, 

Of (tunning founds and voices all confus’d, 

Aflaults his ear with loudeft vehemence. 

2. Ardour ; mental violence ; terrour. 

Think ye are men ; deem it not impoflible for you to err : 
fift impartially your own hearts, whether it be force of reafon, 
or vehemency of affection, which hath bred, and (till doth 
feed thefe opinions in you. Hooker s Pref. 

The bed perfuafions 

Fail not to ufe ; and with what vehemency 
Th’ occafion (hall inftrudt you. Shakefp. Hen. VIII.’ 

Would it apply well to the vehemence of your affeition, 
that I lhould win what you would enjoy ? Shakefp. 

The extremity of the condition produced fomc earneftnefs 
and vehemency of expreffion more than ordinary. Clarendon. 
This pure caufe would kindle iny rap’d fpirits 
To fiu.li a flame of (acred vehemence. 

That dumb things wou’d be mov’d to fympathize. Milton. 
He hurries on his aflion with variety of events, and ends 
it in lefs compal’s than two months. This vehemence of his 
is moft fuitable to my temper. Dryden. 

Marcus is over-warm ; his fond complaints 
Have fo much earneftnefs and paflion in them, 
l hear him with a fecret kind of horror. 

And tremble at his vehemence of temper. Addifon's Cato. 
VEHEMENT, adj. [vehement , Fr. vebemens, Latin.] 

1. Violent; forcible. 

A flrong imagination hath more force upon light and fubtile 
motions, than upon motions vehement or ponderous. Bacon. 

Gold will endure a vehement fire for a long time, 
any change. 

2. Ardent; eager ; fervent. 

By their vehement inftigation. 

In this juft fuit come I to move your grace. 

I Find 

In all things elfc delight indeed ; but fuch. 

As us’d or not, works in the mind no change. 

Nor vehement defire. Milton s Par. Loft. 

Ve'hemently. adv. [from vehement.] 

1. Forcibly. 

2. Pathetically; urgently. 

The chriftian religion inculcates kindnefs more vehe¬ 
mently, and forbids malice and hatred more ftriSly than any 
religion did before. Tillotfon. 

Ve'hicle. n.f. [vehiculum, Latin.] 

1. That in which any thing is carried. 

Evil fpirits might very properly appear in vehicles of flame, 

to terrify and furprize. Addifon's Guardian. 

2 . That part of a medicine which ferves to make the principal 
ingredient potable. 

That the meat defeends by one paffage; the drink, or 
moiftening vehicle by another, is a popular tenent. Brown. 

3. That by means of which any thing is conveyed. 
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ToVh.l. n.[vH^ Lat. See VaS.J Sjhmg ‘- 

veil, or any thing which conceals the 


v E L 


with 


1. To cover 
face. 

Her face was veil'd ; yet to my fancied fight. 

Love, Iweetnefs, goodnefs in her perfon fhin’d. Milton 

veil theiriieads £« “““ W '"" *** «“ * ^ » 

2. To cover; to invert. Boye ' 

I defery, 

h rom yonder blazing cloud that veils the hill, 

3. To^Idlf; l fo con'cca/5 ^ 

Of darlcnefs vifiblc fo much be lent, 

V£n A l ! 1 / 1 [ve^Utin dlCCjCCP intent - Popc ' S ®Mnciad. 


need 


*«kt 4 
t0 ^ afraid of 
Bacon. 


I. 


IVuller, 


Walk 


ter. 


2 . 


A cover ■ < onceal the fa ce . 

To feed his fiery luftful eye, 

H e fnatcVd the veil that hung her face before. FairyQueen. 

, 1e a P , n q'Jcen from that fierce battle borne, 
vy ith gored hand, and veil fo rudely torn. 

Like terror did among the immortals breed. 

The famous painter cou’d allow no place 
For private forrow in a prince’s face : 

Vet, that his piece might not exceed belief, 

He caft a veil upon fu ppofed grief. 

As veils tranfparent cover, but not hide. 

Such metaphors appear when right apply’d. 

When through the phrafe we plainly fee the fenfe, 
i ruth with luch obvious meanings will difpenfe. Granville. 

^ one accepts the hero* and the dame 
Wraps in her vail, and frees from fenfe of fhamc. Pche 
A cover ; a difguife. 

^ u ‘\p' uc ^ t * le borrow’d veil of modefty from the fo 
. feemingMrs. I age; divulge Page himftlf for a fecure and 
wilful Adcon. Shakefp. Merry JPTcs of Hind for. 

Knock on my heart; for thou haft /kill to find 

If it found folid, or be fill’d with wind ; 

*f, ro ^etz/Vofwordsthouvicw’ft the naked mind. Dry. 

1 he ill-nafUred man expofes thofc failings in human na- 
. whlch thc other would caft a veil over. Addifon. 

VLIN. n.f. [vctne, Fr. vena, Latin.] J 

T. he veins are only a continuation of the extreme capillary 
arteries 1 efleeted back again towards the heait, and uniting 
their channels as they approach it, till at laft they all form 
three large veins ; the cava defeendens, which brings the blood 
back .rom all the parts above the heart; the cava afeendens , 
vvhk.i brings the blood from all the parts below the heart; 
and the porta , which carries the blood to thc liver. The 
coats of thc veins are the fame with thofe of the arteries, 
only the mufcular coat is as thin in all the veins, as it is in 
the capillary arteries ; thc preflure of the blood againft the 
fiJes of the veins being Jefs than that againft the fidcs of 
the arteries. In thc veins there is no pulfc, becaufc the blood 
is thrown into them with a continued ftieam, and becaufe it 
moves from a narrow channel to a wider. The capillary 
\eins unite with one another, as the capillary arteries. In 
all die veins perpendicular to the horizon, excepting thofe of 
the uterus and of the porta, arc fmall membranes or 
valves ; like fo many half thimbles fluck to the fide of 
the veins, with tiicir mouths towards the heart. In the 
motion of the blood towards the heart, they are prefled clofe 
to thc fide of thc veins ; but if blood Ihould fall back, it 
muft fill the valves ; and they being diftended, flop up the 
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channel, fo that no blood can repals them. 

When I did firft impart my love to you, 

I freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins ; 1 was a gentleman. 

Ilorrtir chill 

Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax’d. 

2. Hollow; cavity. 

Found where cafual fire 
Had wafted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 

Down to the veins of earth. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

Let thc glals of thc prifrns be free from veins , and their 
Tides be accurately plane, and well polifhed, without thofe 
numberlefs waves or curls, which ufually arile from fand- 
holes* Newton's Opticks. 

3. Courfe of metal in the mine. 

There is a vein for the filver. fob xxviii. 1. 

Part hidden veins digg’d up, nor hath this earth 
Entrails unlike, of mineral and ftone. Milton. 

It is in men as in foils, where fometimes there is a Vein of 
gold which the owner knows not of. Swift's Thoughts. 

.. Tendency or turn of the mind or genius. 

IV e ought to attempt no more than what is in the com¬ 
pel" 5 of our genius, and according to our vein. Dryden. 

. I avourable moment; time when any inclination is predo¬ 
minant. 

Artizans have not only their growths and perfections, but 
likewife their .vtins and times. IVoltons ArchiteBure. 


6. Humour; temper. 

I put your grace in mind !; 

Uf what you promis’d me. 

I am not in the giving vein fo-dav 
Certainly he that bath a fatirij 
others afraid of his wit, fo he had 
others. 

s£n^*^****m. 

Speak’rt thou in earneft or in jeftin, Pm l; ijfll 

I he curner ftruck the ufiirer upon the riihr / • Ihydtn - 
?. Continued difpofition. r,ght ctn ' L'Ejtra, 

1 he vein I have had of runniiw inf/, e. 1 . 

kind upon a greater feene of traded have Sfc*** 
fent fervicc. colt b>c 

8. Current; continued production 

9. s of ,nK a " d ***. 

Now fomewhat fing, whole endlefs fouvenance 
Among the ftiepherds may aye remain ; 

» h K ether lh « i,ft ’ th y J^ed lafs advance, 
in r h ^ nour 1 an Wlth h 'gher hymns of praife 

W V V3r,egan ° n ’ 2S the Vtins of the marble 

Ve'inv. J ac d‘ [veineux, Fr. from vein.] 

1. Full of veins. 

2. Streaked ; variegated. 

The root of an old white thorn will ma ke very 
bS ’ 3nd ° f th 5f » very 

Effulgent, hence the veiny marble 
VtuMrrr. n.f [veUelte, Fr. Mas, fro Tvelle iSf 

of dctc! ,S lch ° 0l - tcrm Ufed t0 % ni< y the loweft degree 

The wiftmig of a thing is not properly the willing 
but it is that which is called by the fchods an imperfect 
iei/y, and imports no itiore than an idle, un-ODcrativf. r ' 

° f ‘ hC Cn<1 ’ 

L ” i - 1 

^ThoicfmelUar'alllte,^, and d<> pllU a „j , fce 

Convullions aritng from fomcihlng villi,aim a fP. 
it« extremity, are nay, very dangerous. Arbutbnn 

kLL AU oVr W ' ; Twitching; fti n ,ul a ,tn.' 

_|All p urger S have a kind of twitching and vdlnation, be- 
the griping, winch comcth of wind. Saccn 

I here muft be a particular motion and veliication im-reit 
upon the nerves, clfe the fenfation of heat will „ ot be 
produced. I Patti's Improvement of the Mind. 

vellum, n.f [vehn, Fr. ve amen, Latin; rather vitulmm, 
low Latin. J Tne (km of a calf dre/Ted for the writer 

The fkull was very thin, yielding to the leaft prefliue of 
my finger, a9 a piece of vellum. /Pilemon. 

Velocity, n.f. [velecite, Fr .velocities, Latin.] Speed; fwift- 
neis; quick motion. 

Had the velocities of thc feveral planets been greater or 
els than they are now, at the fame diftanccs from the fun; 
oj had tiicir diftanccs Irom the fun, or the quantity of the 
lun s matter, and confequently his attractive power, been 
greater or le.'s than they are now, with the fame velocities: 
they would not have revolved in concentric circles, but 
moved in hyperbola’s or parabola’s, or in ellipfes very ec- 
centric. Bentley's Sermons. 

Velvet, n.f. [veluto, Irak villus, Latin, velours, Fr.] Silk 
with a Ihort fur or pile upon k. 

Clad in white vein, t all their troop they led, 

U ith each an oaken chaplet on his head. Dryden. 

T he different ranging the luperficiai parts of bodies, as of 
velvet , watered filk, we think probably is nothing but the 
different refradion of their infenfible parts. Lode. 

Ve lvet. adj. 

1. Made of velvet. 

I his was moulded on a porringer, 

A 1 elect difti. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

2. Soft; delicate. 

Through the velvet leaves the wind. 

All unfecn, ’gan pafiiigc find. . Shakef. 

Poor deer, quoth he, thou inak’ft a teftament 
As worldlings do, giving thy fum of more 
To that which had too much. Then being alone 
Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends ; 

’1 is right, quoth he ; thus mifery doth part 

"The flux of company. Shakefp. 

To Vi-/lvet. v. n. To paint velvet. 

Verditurc, ground with a weak gum arabic water, is the 
palcft green that is, but good to velvet upon black in any 
drapery. " Peacham on Drawing. 

Ve j.nre. n. f. [ velours , Fr.] Velvet. An old word. 

His horfe with one girt, fix times pieced, and a woman’s 
crupper of vchoe, pieced with packthread. Shakefp. 
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VENAL, adj. [veua\ Fr. veHplis, Latin.] 

I Mercenary ; proftitnte. 

This verfe be thine, my friend, nor thou refufc 

This, from no vena! or ungrateful mufe. Pope. 

l. [from vein .J Contained in the veins. A technical word. 

It is unreasonable to affirm, that the cool venal blood 
fhould be heated fo high in the interval of two pulfes. day. 

Vena litv. f. [ vcnalite, Fr. from venal.) Mcrcenarinefs ; 

proftitution. 

Vena'tick. adj. [venaticus, Latin.] Ufed in hunting. 

Vena tion, n. f [venatio, Latin.] The act or praCHce of 
hunting. 

The manner of their venation wc (hall find to be other- 
ways than by fawing away of trees. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To VEND. v. a. [ vendre , Fr. vendo , Lat.] To fell; to offer 
to falc. 

He had a great parcel of glaffes packed up, which not hav¬ 
ing the occafion he expe&ed to vend, and make ufe of, lay 
by him. Boyle. 

Vendee, n.f. [from vend.) One to whom any thing is fold. 

If a vicar lows his glebe, or if he fells his corn, and the 
vendee cuts it, he mult pay the tithes to the parlbn. Ayiijfc. 

Ve'nder. n.f. [vendcur, Fr. from vend.) A feller. 

Where thc confumption of commodity is, thc venders feat 
thcmfclves. Graunt. 

Thofe make the molt noife who have the leaft to fell, which 
is very obfervable in the verniers of card-matches. Addifon. 

VE NDIBLE, adj. [ vendibitis , Latin.] Saleable ; marketable. 

Silence only is commendable 

In a neat’s tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. ShtP.efp. 

This i’o profitable and vendible a merchandize, rifeth not 
to a proportionable enhancement with other lefs beneficial 
commodities. Carew. 

Thc jgnorant mine-man, aiming only at thc obtaining a 
quantity of fuch a metal as may be vendible under luch a de¬ 
terminate name, has neither the defign nor fkill to make nice 
reparations of the heterogeneous bodies. Boyle. 

Ve'ndibleness. n.f. [from vendible, j ~1 heftatcofbelngfalenblc. 

Vendita'tion. n.J. [venditatio , from vendito, Latin. J Be art¬ 
ful difplay. 

Some, by a cunning proteftation againft all reading, and 
venditation of their own naturals, think to divert thc fagacity 
ot their readers from thcmfclves, and cool the (cent of their 
own fox-like thefts ; when yet they arc fo rank as a man may 
find whole pages together ufurped from one author. B. Johnfon. 

Vendi'tion. n.f. [venditio, Fr. vendition, Latin.] Sale;‘the 
ad of felling. 

To VPnk'ek. v. a. [among cabinet-makers.] To make a kind 
of marquetry or inlaid work, whereby feveral thin flices cf 
fine woods of different forts are faftened or glued on a ground 
of fomc common wood. Bailey. 

Ve'nefice. n. f. [ 'yeneficium, Latin.] The practice of poifoning. 

VenefTciAl. adj. iiom vaieficium, Latin.j Acting by poifon”; 
bewitching. 

Thc magical virtues of miflelto, and conceived efficacy 
unto veneficial intentions, feemeth a Pagan reli'que derived 
from the antient Druides. Brown’s Vulgar Errow s. 

Vsnefi'ciously. adv. [from vcnrfcium, Latin.] By poifon or 
witchcraft. 

Left witches fliould draw or prick their names therein, 
and ventficioufly milchief their perfpns, they broke thc 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Venemous, adj. [from venin, Fr.] Poifonous. Commonly, 
though not better, venomous. 

"I he barbarians law the venemous beaft hang on his 

Adis xxvjii. 4. 


hand. 


m- 


ToVENENATE. v. a. [veneno, Latin.] To poifon; to 
fed with poifon. 

Thefe mialins entering the body, arc not fo cnermc, as to 
vcncHatc the entire mafs of blood in an inftant. ^ Harvey. 

By giving this in fevers alter calcination, whereby the ve- 
n/natt parts arc carried off. IVoodivard on FoJTsls. 

'hnenaton. n.J. [from venenate.) Poifon; venom. 

I his venenation (hoots from the eye ; and this way a bafi- 
hfk may impoifon. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

ENfiNE. I adj. [veneneux, Fr. from venenum, Latin.] Poi- 
lnenose. f fonous ;-venemous. 

Dry air opens the lurfacc of the earth to difincarcerate ve- 
kw homes, or to attract or cvacate them hence. Harvey. 
, nialphig, m his treatifeof gpJIs, under which he.com- 
prthends all preternatural and morbofe tumours of plants, de- 
[nonftrates that all fuch tumours, where any infeeds are 
Dead, are railed up by Come venenofe liquor, which, toee- 

VE&£ lh p t f e p c? >’ fuch infc , as ? cd upon the ]cavcs * A- 

• LK. .LLE. adj. [■ venerable , Fr. zenerubilis, Latin.] 'To 
i eg f rded Wlth awe 5 ^ be treated with reverence. 
fjl S b> th y ,1U,!ftr >' of faint5 ’ i£ P {cafi; J God there to fticw 
" are c f e£t ot h.s power ; or in regard of death, which 
ole faints have fuffered tor thc teftimony of Jclus Chrift, 
thereby make thc places where they died venerable. Hooker 
I o make the paflage cafy, fafe, a.id plain, 

J bat leads us to this venerable wall. Fairfax, 


Yc lamps of heav’n ! he faid, and lifted high 
His hands, now free. Thou venerable Iky ! 

Inviolable pow’rs, ador’d with dread, 

Be all of you adjur’d. Drydeh'i Ain. It. 

Ve nerably, adj. [from venerable.) In a manner that excites 
reverence. 

The Palatine, proud Rome’s imperial fe. t, 

An awful pile ! ftands venerably great. 

Thither the kingdoms and the nations come. Addifon. 

To Ve'nerate. v a. [verierer, Fr. veneror, Latin.] To re¬ 
verence ; to treat with veneration ; to regard with awe. 

When bafenefs is exalted, do not bate 
The place its honour fur the per/bn’s lake: 

The flirine is that which thou Joft venerate. 

And not the beaft that bears it on its back. Herbert. 

The lords and ladies here approaching paid 
Their homage, with a low obeiialice made; 

And feem’d to venerate the (acred fh.ule. Dryden. 

A good clergyman muft love and. venerate the golpel that 
he teaches, and prefer it to all other learning. ClariJJd. 

Venera tio\\ n.J. [vene alien, Fr. veneratio, Lat.] Reverend 
regard; awful refpedt. 

Theology is rhe comprchenfion of all other knowledge, 
directed to it 3 true end, /. e. the honour and veneration of 
the creator, and the happinefs of mankind. Locke. 

Wc find a fecret awe and veneration for one who moves 
above us in a regular and illuftrious enurfe of virtue. Addifon. 

Vsnera'tor. n.J. [from venerate.) Reverencer. 

If the ftatc of things, as they now appear, involve a re¬ 
pugnancy to an eternal cxiftencc, the arguments muft be 
conclufive to thofe great priefts and venerators of nature. Hale. 

Vene r f- At. adj. [vcncreus, Latin.] 

1. Relating to love. 

Thefe are no venereal figns ; 

Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand. Shakef. 

Then fwol’n with pride, into the Inare I fell, 

Of fair fallacious looks, vener eal trains, 

Soften’d with plcafure and voluptuous life. Milton. 

"They are aVerfe to venereal pleafure. Addifon. 

2. Confining of copper, called verms by chemifts. 

Blue vitriol, how venereal and unlbphifticated foever, rub¬ 
bed upon the whetted bj’adc of a knite, will not impart its 
latent colour. Boyle. 

Vene r.ous. adj. [from venrry.) Libidinous ; luftful. 

I he male is lefler than the female, and very vcitcrcius. Dcrh. 

VE'NERY. n.f. [vencrie, from verier, Fr.] 

x. Thc fport of hunting. 

To the woods fhegoes to ferve her turn, 

And feek her fpoufc, that from her (till docs fly. 

And follows other game and venery. Fairy Queen. 

Dtfcribing bcaffs of venery and liihcs, he hath fparingly in¬ 
ferred the vulgar condirions thereof. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

The Norman demolifhed many churches and chapels in 
New Foreft, to make it fitter for his pleafure and ve- 

ncr y- Howeh 

2 . [Irom Vt'mis.) The plcafures of the bed. 

Contentment, without the pleafure of lawful venery, is 
continence ; of unlawful, chaftity. Crew's Csfinol. 

Veney. n.f. About; a turn. 

I bruis d my ftnn with playing at fword and dao-uer, three 
vcncys for a dilh of ftewed prunes. Sbakefpeare. 

Venese'ction. n.f [vena and /eJiio, Latin.] Blood-letting; 
tne act oi opening a vein ; phlebotomy. 

Ii the inflammation be hidden, after evacuation by lenient 
purgatives, 01 aclyfter and vehejeflion, have recourfc to ano- 

r IVsjeman's Surgery. 

lo VEMjE. v.a. [vertger, French.] To avenge; to punifli. 

You are above, 

^ ol [ juftices, that thefe our nether crimes. 

So fpeedily can venge. Shakef 

Vengeable. adj. [from vcngc .] Revengeful; malicious. 

A thrillant dart he threw, 

irC ’ / and ven Z e “ !,U ' dcf P ite - Spenfer. 

\ ENG LANCE, n.f [vengeance , French.]. 

1. Punilhmcnt; penal retribution; avengement. 

The right conceit which they had, that to penury ven¬ 
geance is due, was not without good cffeil as touching their 
lives, who feared thc wilful violation of oaths. Hooker. 

All the ftor’d vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top ! Sbakefpeare's K. Lear. 

I he fouls of all that I had murder’d 
Came to my tent, and every one did threat 
To-morrow’s vengeance on the head of Richard. Shake/h. 
Let me fee thy vengeance on them. y iTm f Q \ 

Refolutions of future reforming do not always fatisfy 
thy juft ice, nor prevent thy vengeance for former mifear- 

nagCS f , . - K. Charles. 

Jove s and Lntona s fon Li'S wrath exprefs’d, 

I11 vengeance of his violated prieft. Dryden. 

1 he chorus intercccded with heaven for the innocent, and 
irnpiorcd its vengeance on the criminal. Addifon s Spectator. 

4 2. It 
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V E N 

2 . It is ufed in familiar language. To do with a vengeance, is to 
do with vehemence ; what a vengeance, emphatically what ? 
Till the day appear, of refpiration to the juft. 

And vengeance to the wicked. Milton. 

When the lame king adventured to murmur, the pope 
could threaten to teach him his duty with a vengeance. Raleigh, 
Afmodeus the fifhy fume 
Drove, though enamour’d, from the fpoufe 
Of Tobit’s fon, and with a vengeance lent 
From Medea poll to Egypt, there fall bound. Milton. 

But what a vengeance makes thee fly 
From me too, as thine enemy ? Hudibras. 

Ve'n'GEFUL. ad), [from vengeance and full. ] Vindictive ; re¬ 
vengeful j retributive. 

Doubt not but God 

Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire. Milton. 

DilTembling for her fake his rifing cares, 

And with wife filence pond’ring vengeful wars. Prior. 

| adj. [veniel, Fr. from venia, Latin.] 

1. Pardonable ; fufceptive of pardon ; excufable. 

If they do nothing ’tis a venial flip. Shakefpeare. 

More veniable is a dependence upon potable gold, whereof 
Paracclfus, who died himfelf at forty-ieven, gloried that he 
could make other men immortal. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
What horror will invade the mind, 

When the Uriel judge, who would be kind. 

Shall have few venial faults to find ? Rofcommon. 

While good men are in extirpating mortal fins, I fhould 
rally the world out of indecencies and venial tranfgrcf- 
fions. Addifon. 

2 . Permitted ; allowed. 

No more of talk where God, or angel-gueft. 

With man, as with his friend, familiar us’d 
To fit indulgent, and with him partake 
Rural repaft ; permitting him the while 
Venial difeourfe unblam’d. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Ve'n i alness. n. j. [from venial.') State of being excufable. 
Venison, n.f [ vena fon, French.] Game ; beaft of chafe; 
the flefh of deer. 

Shall we kill us venifon ? 

And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools 
Shou’d have their round haunches gor’d. Shakefpeare. 
We have a hot venifon pafty to dinner. Shakefpeare. 

In the records of Ireland, no mention is made of any 
park, though there be vert and venifon within this 
land. Davies's Hifi. of Ireland. 

He for the feaft prepar’d. 

In equal portions with the vcn'fon {har’d, Dryden. 

VENOM, n.f [venin , French.] Poifon. 

Your eyes, which hitherto hath borne in them 
The fatal balls of murthering bafilifles : 

The venom of fuch looks wc fairly hope 
Have loft their quality. Skakefp. Hen. V. 

Beware of yonder dog ; 

I.ook, when he fawns, he bites ; "and, when he bites, 

His venom tooth will rankle to the death. Shakcf. Rich. III. 

Like fome tall tree, the monfter of the wood, 
O’crfhading all that under him would grow. 

He fheds his venom on the plants below. Dryden. 

To Venom, v. a. To infe£l with venom. 

V e nomous. adj. [from venom.] 
j. Poifonous. 

Thy tears are f.-.lter than a younger man’s. 

And venomous to thy eyes. Shakefp. Coriolanue. 

2 . Malignant; mifehievous. 

A pofterity not unlike their majority of mifehievous pro¬ 
genitors ; a venomous and dcftruclive progeny. Brown. 

This fallity was broached by Cochlcus, a venomous writer; 
one carelefs of truth or falfhood. Addifon. 

Ve'nomously. adv. [from venomous.] Poifonoufly ; milchic- 
voufly; malignantly. 

His unkindnefs, 

That ftrip’d her from his bcnedi&iori, turn’d her 

To foreign cafualtics. Thefe things fting him 

So venomoujfy, that burning fliame detains him 

From his Cordelia. . Shakefp. A. Lear. 

His praife of foes is venomoufy nice; 

So touch’d, it turns a virtue to a vice. Dryden. 

Wnomousness. n.f. [from venomous.] Poifonoufnefs; ma¬ 
lignity. 

VEN!'. n.f. [fente, French.] 

i. A fmall aperture; a hole ; afpiracle; pafTage at which any 
tiling is let out. 

On her breaft 

There is a vent of blood, and fomething blown; 

The like is on her arm. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

They at once their reeds 
Put forth, and to a narrow vent apply’d 
With niceft touch. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Have near the bung-hole a little vent- hole flopped with a 
fnile. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 
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Pspe. 

contrariety of w ea - 
took vent before- 
IVotton. 


Philips. 


Addifon's Cato 


Milton. 


Scarce any countries that are much annoyed with ear* 
quakes, that have not one of thefe fiery vents • ' 

that fire, whereby it gains an exit. ' jy ®° r ° ln S 

To draw any drink, be not at the trouble of opening 
or if you take out the vent, ftay not to put it in. 3 l™' 

Full o’er their heads the fwelling bag he rent 
And all the furies iffued at the vent. & * 

2. Paflage out of fecrecy to publick notice. 

It failed by late fetting-out, and fome 
ther, whereby the particular defign 
hand. 

3. The act of opening. 

The farmer’s cades mature, 

Now call for vent ; his lands exhauft, permit 
T’ indulge a-while. 

4. Emiflion ; paflage. 

The fmother’d fondnefs burns within him ; 

When mo!l it fwells and labours for a vent. 

The fenfe of honour, and defire of fame. 

Drive the big paffion back into his heart. 

5. Difcharge ; means of difeharge. 

Had, like grief, been dew’d in tears, 

Without the vent of words. 

Land-floods are a great improvement of land, where a 
vent can be had. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

6. [ventc, Fr. venditio, Lat.] Sale. J 

For the mart, it was alledged that the vent for En^ilh 
cloaths would hereby be open in all times of war. Hayward. 

By this war there is 110 vent for any commodity but of 
wool. _ Temple's MifceUany. 

He drew off* a thoufand copies of a treatife, which not 
one in threefcore can underftand, can hardly exceed the vent 
of that number. ' Pope’s Litters. 

To Vent. v.a. [ venter , French, from the noun; /venture 
Italian.] 

x. To let out at a fmall aperture. 

2. To let out; to give way to. 

Hunger broke flone walls; that the gods fent not 
Corn for the rich men only; with thefe fhreds 
They vented their complainings. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

When men are young, and have little elfe to dp, they 
might vent the overflowings of their fancy that way. Denham. 

Lab’ring ftill, with endlefs difeontent, 

The queen of heav’11 did thus her fury vent. Dryden. 

3. To utter ; to report. 

Had it been vented and impofed in fome of the mod learned 
ages, it might then, with fome pretence of rcafon, havtf 
been laid to be the invention of fome crafty ftatefinan. Stephens. 

4. To emit; to pour out. 

Revoke thy doom. 

Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat, 

I’ll tell thee thou doll evil. Sbakefpcars K. Lear. 

5. To publifb. 

Their feclators did greatly enrich their inventions, by 
venting the flolen treafures of divine letters, alter’d by profane 
additions, and difguifed by poetical converfions. Raleigh. 

6. To fell; to carry to fale. 

This profitable merchandize not rifing to a proportionable 
enhancement with other lefs beneficial commodities, they 
impute to the owners not venting and venturing the 
fame. Carta. 

Therefore did thofe nations vent fuch fpice, fweet gums 
and pearls, as their own countries yielded. Raleigh. 

To Vent. v. n. To fnufF. As he venteth into the air. Spenfer. 

Ve'ntaxl. n.f. [from vantail, Fr.] That part of the helmet 
made to lift up. Spenfer. 

Y ENT A' NNA. n.f. [Spanifh.] A window. 

What after pafs’d 

Was far from the ventanna , when I fate; 

But you were near, and can the truth relate. 

VENTER, n.f [Latin.] 

1. Any cavity of the body, chiefly applied to the head, bread ar.d 
abdomen, which are called by anatomifts the three venters. 

2. Womb; mother. 

A has ifliie B a fon, and C a daughter, by one venin » 
and D a fon by another venter. If B purchafes in fee, an 
dies without iiiue, it fhall defeend to the fiftcr, and not to 
the brother of the half blood. (* r 

Ve'ntiduct. n. J. [vent us and duel us, Latin.] A paflage or 

the wind. .. ,. j 

Having been informed of divers ventiducts, 1 wufl s 
had the good fortune, when I was at Rome, to take 
of thefe organs. ^ 

To VE'NTILATE. v. a. [ventilo, Latin.] 

To fan with wind. . ,, j 

In clofe, low, and dirty alleys, the air is penn d up, « 
obflruded from being ventilated by the winds. * 1 /.' 

Miners, by perflations with large bellows^letting 
tubes, and finking new fhafrs, give free paflage to 
which ventilates and cools the mines. 

To winnow ; to fan. 


Dryden. 


1. 


To examine; to difeufs. 


Nor 
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Nor is the right of the party, nor the judicial procefs in 
rioht of that party fo far perempted ; but that the fame may 
be be^un again, and ventilated de novo. AyliJJe. 

Ventilation, n.f. [ vcntilatio , Lat. from ventilate.] 

The acl of fanning; the ftate of being fanqed. 

The foul, worn with too frequent culture, mull lie fallow, 
till it has recruited its exhaufted falls, and again enriched it- 
felf by the ventilations of the air. Addijon. 

2 Vent; utterance. Not in ufe. .... 

To his fecretary Doflor Mafon, whom he let he in a pal¬ 
let near him, for natural ventilation of his thoughts, he would 
break out into bitter eruptions. IVotton's Buckingham. 

Refrigeration. 

Procure the blood a free courfe, ventilation and trampira- 
tion by fuitable and ecphraCtic purges. Ha>ycy. 

Ventila'tor. n.f [from ventilate.] An inftrument contrived 
by Dr. Hale to fupply clofe places with frefh air. 

Ventricle, n. f [ventricule , Fr. ventriculus, Latin.] 

1. The ftomach. 

Whether I will or not, while I live, my heart beats, and 
my ventricle digefts what is in it. Hale. 

2. Any fmall cavity in an animal body, particularly thofe of 
the heart. 

Know’ft thou how blood, which to the heart doth flow, 
Doth from one ventricle to the other go ? Donne. 

The heart being a mufcular part, the fidcs are compplcd 
of two orders of fibres running lpirally from bafe to top, 
contrarily one to the other; and fo being drawn or con- 
trailed, conftriuge the ventricles, and ftrongly force out the 
blood. Ray. 

The mixture of blood and chyle, after its circulation 
through the lungs, being brought back into the left ventricle 
of the heart, is drove again by the heart into the aorta, 
through the whole arterial fyflem. Arbuthnot. 

Ventr/loquist. n.f. [venlnloque, Fr. venter and loquor, Lat.] 
One who fpeaks in luch a manner as that the found feems 
to ilfiie from his belly. 

VE'NTURE. n. f [avanturc, Fr.] 

1. A hazard; an undertaking of chance and danger. 

When he reads 

Thy perfonal venture in the rebel’s fight. 

His wonders and Ills praifes do contend 
Which fhould be Lhine or his. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, and thert*- 
upon to live fo as if ablolutely there were none ; but when 
he dies to find himfclf confuted in the flames, this mull be 
the height of woe and difappointment, and a bitter conviction 
of an irrational venture, and abfurd choice. South. 

I, in this venture, double gains purfue, 

A11J laid out all my flock to purchal’c you. Dryden. 

When infinite happinefs is put in one leak, againft infinite 
miftry in the other; if the woril that comes to the pious 
if he miftakes, be the beft that the wicked can attain 


man. 


without inaduefs, run 

LiOckc 1 


to, if he be in the right, who can, 
the ventuie ? 

2. Chance; hap. . „ 

The king refolved with all fpeed to aflail the rebels, and 
yet with that providence and furety, as fhould leave little to 
venture or fortune. Bacon. 

3. I he thing put to hazard ; a flake. 

My ventures are not in one bottom truflcd. 

Nor to one place. Shake p. Mer. of Venice. 

• On fuch a full fca arc we now a-float: 

And we mull take the current when it ferves. 

Or lofe our ventures. Shake/p. Julius Cafir. 

T hi ice happy you, that look as from the fhore, 

And have no venture in the wreck to fee. Daniel. 

4. At a Venture. At hazard ; without much confideration ; 
without any thing more than the hope of a lucky chance. 

.You have made but an eftimate of thofe lands at a venture , 
fo as it lhould be hard to build any, certainty of charge 
upon it. Spcnjcr. 

A bargain at a venture made. 

Between two partners in a trade. Hudibras. 

A-Covetous and an envious man joined in a petition to 
Jupiter, who ordered Apollo to tell them that their defire 
fhould be granted at a venture. L'EJlrange. 

Here was no feampering away at a venture, without fear 
or ' Vf t, L'EJlrange. 

If Ahab be defigned for death, though a foldier in the 
enemy’s army draws a bow at a venture, yet the fure, un- 
er.mg directions of providence fhall carry it in a direct courfe 
to his heart. South. 

To Venture, v.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To dare. 

A man were better rife in his fuit; for he that would have 
ventered at firfl to have loft the fuitor, will not in the con- 
tlufion Iqfe both the fuitor and'his own former favour. Bacon. 

Origen mentioning their being call out of Jerufalem, ven¬ 
tures to affurc them that they would never be re-eflabiifhed, 
t'ice they had committed that horrid crime againft the faviour 
of the world. 4 -u:r~.. l. d 
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2. To run a hazard. 

Nor is indeed that man left mad than thefe, 

Who freights a fhip to venture on the fcas, 

With one frail interpofing plank to fave 
From certain death, roll'd on by ev’ry wave. Dryden. 
I am fo ovetjoy’d, I can fcarce believe I am at liberty ; 
like a bird that has often beaten her wing in vain againft her 
cage, dare hardly venture out, though file fee it open. Dryden. 

3. To Ve'ntore at. } To engage in; or make attempts 

To Ve'nture on or upon. J without any fecurity of fuccefs, 

upon mere hope. 

That flandcr is found a truth now ; and held for certain. 
The king will venture at it. Shakefpeare. 

It were a matter of great profit, fave that it is too con¬ 
jectural to venture upon, if one could difeern what corn, 
herbs, or fruits are like to be in plenty and fcarcity, by fome 
figns in the beginning of the year. Bacon. 

I never yet the tragic ftrain eflay’d, 

Dcterr’d by that inimitable maid : 

And when I venture at the comic ftile. 

Thy fcornful lady feems to mock my toil. IValler. 

Though they had ideas enough to diftinguifh gold from a 
ftonc, yet they but timoroufly ventured on fuch terms as 
aurietas and faxictas. Locke. 

Turco-Papifmus I would defire him to read, before he 
ventures at capping of characters. Atterbury. 

To V/kture. v.a. 

x. To expofe to hazard. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft one fhaft, 

I fhot his fellow of the felf-famc flight; 

By vcnt'ring both, I oft found both. Shakefp. 

2. To put or fend on a venture. 

The fifh ventured for Franee, they pack in {launch hog- 
fheads, fo as to keep them in their pickle. Carew. 

Ve'ntueer. n. /. [from venture.] He who ventures. 

Ve'nturous. adj. [from venture.] Daring, bold, fearlefs; 
ready to run hazards. 

Charles was guided by mean men, who would make it their 
mafter-piece of favour to give venturous counfels, which no 
great or wife man would. Bacon. 

He paus’d not, but with vent'rous arm 
He pluck’d, he tailed. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

The vent'rous humour of our mariners cofls this ifland 
many brave lives every year. Temple. 

Savage pirates feek through Teas unknown. 

The lives of others, vent'rous of their own. Pope. 

Venturously, adv. [from venturous.] Daringly; fearlefsly ; 
boldly. 

Siege was laid to the fort by the Lord Gray, then deputy, 
with a (mailer number than thofe were within the fort; ven- 
turoufy indeed ; but hafle was made to attack them before 
the rebels came in to them. Bacon. 

Venturous ness. n.f. [from venturous.] Boldnefs ; wiliing- 
nefs to hazard. 

Her coming into a place where the walls and cielings were 
whited over, much offended her fight, and made her" repent 
her vent'ronjnefs. Boyle on Colours. 

Vf/nus’ bafn. -j 

Ve'n us 'comb. I 

Ve'nus’ hair. n. f. Plants. 

Ve / nus’ looking-glafs. 1 

VE^Nus’ navel-wort. J 

Vera'city. n.f. [ verax , Latin.] 

1. Moral truth ; honefty of report. 

2. Phyfical truth ; conhftency of report with fad. Lefs proper. 

When they fubmitted to the moll ignominious and cruel 
deaths, rather than rctraCl their teflimony, there was no realon 
to doubt the ver acity of thofe faCls which they related. Addifon. 

Vera'cious. adj. [verax, Latin.] Obfcrvant of rruth. 

Verb. n.f. [verbe, Fr verb um, Lat.] A part of ipeech figni- 
fying exiftence, or fome modification thereof, as a£ti«n, paf¬ 
fion. And withal fome difpofition or intention of the mind 
relating thereto, as of affirming, denying, interrogating, 
commanding. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Men ufually talk of a noun and a verb. Sha/.ef 

Ve rbal, adj. [verbal, Fr. verbal!s, Latin.] 

1. Spoken, not written. 

2. Oral; uttered by mouth. 

Made fhe no verbal queft ?- 

-Yes ; once or twice fbc heav’d the name of father 

Pantingly forth, as if it preft her heart. Shakefpeare. 

3. Confiding in mere words. 

If young African for fame,. 

His wafted country freed from Punick rasce. 

The deed becomes unprais’d, the man at leaft ; 

And loles, though but verbal, his reward. Mtlton. 

Being at firft out of the way to fcience, in the progrefs 
of their inquiries they muff; lofe themfelves, and the truth, 
in a verbal labyrinth. Glanville. 

It was luch a denial or confeflton of him as would appear 
in preaching: but this is managed in words and verbal pro- 
feffion. South. 

2 9 D 4. Ver- 
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4. Verbofe ; full of words. Out of ufc. 

I am forry 

You put me to forget a lady’s manners, 

By being fo verbal. Shakefp. 

5. Minutely exact in words. 

6. Literal; having word anfweringto word. 

Neglech the rules each veibal critick lays. 

For not to know fome trifles is a praife. Pope. 

Whofoever offers at verbal tranflation, fhall have the mis¬ 
fortune of that young traveller, who loft his own language 
abroad, and brought home no other inftead of it. Denham. 

The verbal copier is incumber’d with fo many difficulties at 
once, that he can never difentangle himl'clf from all. Dryden. 

7. [verbal, Fr. in grammar.] A verbal noun is a noun derived 
from a verb. 

Verba lity. n. f [from verbal. ] Mere bare words. 

Sometimes he will i'eem to be charmed with words of 
holy feripture, and to fly from the letter and dead verbality , 
who muft only ftart at the life and animated materials 
thereof. Brown’s Vvigor Errours. 

Ve'rbally. adv. [from verbal .] 

1. In words ; orally. 

The manner of our denying the deity of Chrift here pro¬ 
hibited, was by words and oral expreffions verbally to 
deny ‘ c - South’s Sermons. 

2. Word for word. 

’Tis almoft impoffible to tranflatc verbally , and well, at 
the fame time. Dryden. 

VERBATIM, adv. [Latin.] Word for word. 

Think not, although in writing I preferr’d 
The manner of thy vile outragious crimes. 

That therefore I have forg’d, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehearle the method of my pen. Shakefp. 
See the tranferipts of both charters verbatim in Mat. 
Paris. Hale. 

To Verberate. v. a. [ verbero , Lat.] To beat; to ftrike. 

Verbera'tion. n.f. [ verberation , Fr. from verberate.] Blows; 
beating. 

Riding or walking againft great winds is a great exercifc, 
the effects of which arc rednefs and inflammation; all the 
effects of a loft prefs or verberation. Arbuthnot. 

VERBO'SE. adj. [ verbojus , Lat.] Exuberant in words; pro¬ 
lix ; tedious by multiplicity of words. 

Let envy 

Ill-judging and verbofe, from Lethe’s lake. 

Draw tuns unmeafurable. Prior. 

They ought to be brief, and not too verbofe in their way of 
fpeaking ; and to propound the matter of their argument in 
a mild and gentle manner. Ay life's Parergon. 

Verbo'sjty. n. f. [ verbofitc , Fr. from verbofe A] Exuberance 
of words ; much empty talk. 

He draweth out the thread of his verbofity 
Finer than the ftaple of his argument. Shakefp. 

To give an hint more of the verbofties of this philofophy, 
a ftiort view of a definition or two will be fuflicient evi¬ 
dence. Glanville. 

Homer is guilty of verboftty , and of a tedious prolix 
manner of fpeaking; he is the greateft talker of all an¬ 
tiquity. Broome. 

Verdant, n.f. [verdoiant, Fr. viridam, Lat.] Green. This 

word is fo lately naturalized, that Skinner could find it only 
in a dictionary. 

Each odorous bufhy fhrub 

Fenc’d up the verdant wall. Milton. 

Ve'rderer. n.f [verdier, Fr. viiidarius, low Lat.] An of¬ 
ficer in the foreft. 

Vf/rdict. n.f. [verum difittm, Latin.] 

1. The determination of the jury declared to the judge. 

Before the jury go together, ’tis all to nothing what the 
verdin fhall be. Spenfer. 

2. Declaration ; decifion ; judgment; opinion. 

Deceived greatly they are, who think that all they whofe 
names are cited amongft the favourers of this caufc, are on 
any fuch verdin agreed. Hooker. 

Thefe were enormities condemned by the mod natural 
verdin ok common humanity; and fo very grofs and foul, 
that no man could pretend ignorance avoided. South. 

Ve'rdigrise. n. f. The ruit of brafs, which in time being 
confirmed and eaten with tallow, turneth into green; in 
Latin terugo ; in French vert de gris, or the hoary 
green. Peacham. 

Brafs turned into green, is called verdigrife. Bacon0 

Wkditure. n.f 

Verditure ground with a weak gum arable water, is the 
fainteft and paleft green. Peacham. 

VERDURE, n.f [ verdure , Fr.] Green; green colour. 

. Its verdure clad 

Her univerfal face with pleafant green. Milton. 

Let ewifted olive bind thofc laurels faff, 

Whofe verdure muft. for ever la!!. Prior. 

Verdurous, adj. [from verdure.] Green; covered yvith 
gretn ; decked with green. 
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Higher than their tops 
The verdreus wall of paradife up-fprung; 

Winch to our general fire gave profped large. 

1 here the lowmg herds chew ver Arena pa ft un; 

VERGE, n.f. [verge, Fr. virga, Latin.] ^ 

1. A rod or fomething in form of a rod, carried as an em!i^ 

of authority. The mace of a dean. ^oieni 

Suppofe him now a dean complcat, 

Devoutly lolling in his feat; 

I he filver verge, with decent pride, 

Stuck underneath his cufhion fide. « 

2. [verge, Latin.] The brink; the edge; theutmoftbordcT^’ 

Would the inclufive verge 
Of golden metal, that muft round my brow 
Were red-hot fteel to fear me to the brain. * ct,„, r 

I fay, and will in battle prove, 

Or here, or elfewhere, to the furtheft verge. 

That ever was furvey’d by Englifh eye. Shaieft, 

You are old, 

Nature in you ftands on the very verge 

Of her confine. Shakefp. K. Leitr. 

verve they as a flow ry verge to bind 
The fluid fkirts of that fame watry cloud. 

Left it again difl’olve and fhow’r the earth. Milton 

Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

I have a foul, that, like an ample fhield. 

Can take in all, and verge enough for more. Dryden. 
Every thing great, within the verge of nature, or out of it 
has a proper part affigned it in this poem. Addifon. 

Then let him chufe a damfel young and fair, 1 • 
To blefs his age, and bring a worthy heir, 

To footh his care, and, free from noife and ftrife, 
Conduct him gently to the verge of life. p 0 p lt 

3. In Jaw. r ' 

Verge is the compafs about the king’s court, bounding the 
jurifdidtion of the lord fteward of the king’s houlhold, and of 
the coroner of the king’s houfe, and which feems to have 
been 12 miles round. Verge hath alfo another fignification, 
and is ufed for a flick, or rod, whereby one is admitted te¬ 
nant, and, holding it in his hand, fweareth fealty to the 
lord of a manor; who, for that reafon, is called tenant by 
the verge. Cowel. 

Fear not; whom we raife, 

We will make faft within a hallow’d verge. Shakefp. 

To Verge, v.n. [ vergo , Lat.] To tend ; to bend downwards. 
They ferve indifferently for vowels in refpedt of the aper¬ 
ture, and for confonants in refped of the pene-appulfe; and 
fo much the more verging either way, according to the re- 
fpedive occafions. Holder. 

The nearer I find myfelf verging to that period of life 
which is to be labour and forrow, the more I prop myfelf 
upon thofe few fupports that are left. Swift. 

Such are indicated, when the juices of a human body verge 
to putrefaction. Arbuthnot. 

Man, 

Perhaps acts fecond to fome fphere unknown ; 

T ouches fome wheel, or verges to fome goal; 

’Tis but a part we fee, and not the whole. Pipe. 

Verger, n.f. [from verge.] He that carries the mace before 
the dean- 

I can tip the verger with half a crown, and get into the 
beft feat. Farquhar. 

Veri dical, adj. [veridicus, Latin.] Tellingtruth. Din. 

Verification, n. f [from verify.] Confirmation by argu¬ 
ment or evidence. 

In verification of this we will mention a phenomenon of 
our engine. Boyle. 

To VE'RIFY. v.n. [verifier, Fr.] To juftify againft charge of 
falfhood ; tp confirm; to prove true. 

What feemeth to have been uttered concerning fermons, 
and their efficacy or neceffity, in regard of divine matter, 
muft confequently be verified in fundry other kinds of'teach¬ 
ing, if the matter be the fame in all. Hooker. 

This is verified by a number of examples, that whatfoever 
is gained by an abufive treaty, ought to be reftored. Baton, 
So fhalt thou beft fulfill, beft verify 
The prophets old, who fung thy cndlefs reign. Mdon. 

So l’pake this oracle, then veriffd. 

When Jefus, fon of Mary, fecond Eve, . 

Saw Satan fall. Milton's Par- Dfi- 

Though you may miftake a year; 

Though your prognofticks run too faft, .. 

They muft be veriffd at laft. L ' 

Spain fhall have three kings; which is now wonder u 
verified ; for befides the king of Portugal, there are 
two rivals for Spain. Swift’s Merlm s Propotty 

Ve'rily. adj. [from very.] 

1. In truth ; certainly. 


** van*.** y s.vmumiy. 

Verily ’pis better to be lowly bom. 

Than to be perk’d up in a glilt’ring grief. Sha^ 
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„ with ereat confidence. 

2 ’ j w ts verily thought, that had it not been for four great 
(jjsfavourcrs of that voyage, the enterprise had^juc- 

CC Bvt-pealing the facramcntal teft, we are verily perfuaded 
the confcuucnce will be an entire alteration of rehgion 
oj)(T us Swift on the Sacramental Tefi. 

VeWmilar. adj. [fiertfimllh, Latin.] Probable ; likely. 
VeiusiMI UTUDfc. ,n.J. [ verifimilitudo , Latin.] Probability; 
Verisimi lity. J likelihood; refcmblanceof truth. 

Touching the verlftmility or probable truth of this rela¬ 
tion, fevera! reafons feem to overthrow it. Brown. 

A noble nation, upon whom if not fuch verities, at leaft 
fuch verijimilitits of fortitude were placed. Browns Vul. Er. 

Verifunilitude and opinion are an eaiy purchafe; but true 
knowledge is dear and difficult. ] ike a point, it requires an 
acutencls co its difcovery: while vcrijimilitude, like the ex¬ 
panded fuperficies, is obvious, fenfible, and affords a large 
and eafy field for loofe enquiry. Glanville. 

The plot, the wit, the characters, the paffions, are exalted 
as high as the imagination of the poet can carry them, with 
proportion to venj'.mility. Dryden s Effay on Dramatick Poetry. 

Though Horace gives permiffion to painters and poets to 
dare every thing, yet he encourages neither to make things 
out of nature and verfimility. Dryden. 

Ve'ritable. adj. [veritable, Fr.] True ; agreeable to fad. 

Indeed ! is’t true ? 

_Moft ve> it able ; therefore look to*t well. Shakefp. 

The prefage of the year fucceeding made from infects in 
02k-apples, is I doubt too indiftind, nor veritable from 
event. Brown's Vu/gar Errours. 

Verity, n.f. [verlte , Fr. veritas, Latin.] 

I Truth ; confonance to the reality of things. 

If any refufe to believe us difputing for the verity of religion 
eftahlifhed, let them believe God himfclf thus miraculoully 
working for it. Hooker. 

I law their weapons drawn ; there was a noife ; 

That’s verity. Shakrfpeare's Tempefi. 

The precipitancy of difputation, and the ftir and noife of 
paflions that ufuallv attend it, muft needs be prejudicial to 
verity ; its calm iniinuations can no more be heard in fuch a 
buftle, than a whiftle among a croud of failors in a 
florm. Glanville. 

It is a propofition of eternal verity , that none can govern 
while he is defpifed. We may aS well imagine that there 
may be a king without majefty, a fupreme without fo- 
vereignty. South, 

2. A true aflertion ; a true tenet. 

And that age, which my grey hairs make feem more than 
it is, hath not diminifhed in me the power to proted an un¬ 
deniable verity. Sidney. 

Wherefore fliould any man think, but that reading itfelf 
is one of the ordinary means, whereby it pleafistn God, of 
his gracious goodnefs, to inftil that celeftial verity , which 
being but fo received, is ncvcrthelefs effectual to fave 
fouls. Hooker. 

If there come truth from them. 

Why by the verities on thee made good, 

May they not be my oracles as well ? Shakefp. 

Muft virtue be preferred by a Jie ? 

Virtue and truth do ever beft agree ; 

By this it feems to be a verity. 

Since the effeds fo good and virtuous be. Davies. 

3 ; Moral truth ; agreement of the words with the thoughts. 

^ e'kjuice. n.f. [verjus, French.] Acid liquor exprdled from 
crab-apples. It is vulgarly pronounced varges. 

Hang a dog upon a crab-tree, and he'll never love 
verjuice. L' Ejlrange. 

The barley-pudding comes in place : 

Then bids fall on ; himielf, for faving charges, 

A peel’d flic’d onion cats, and tipples verjuice. Dryden. 

The native verjuice of the crab, deriv’d 
Through th’ infix’d graft, a grateful mixture forms 
Of tart aud fweet. Philips. 

FtkMiCE’LL 1 . n. f [Italian.] A paftc rolled and broken in 
ffie form of worms. 

With oyfrers, eggs, and vermicelli , 

She let him almoft burft his belly. Prior. 

V f.Rmi cular. adj. [vcrmieulus, Latin.] Ading like a worm ; 
continued from one part to another of the fame body, 

% the vermicular motion of the inteftines, the groffer 
parts arc derived downwards, while the finer are fqueez’d 
into the narrow orifices of the ladeal veflels. Cheync. 

o V ermi'culate. v. a. [vermicule, Fr. venrticulatus, Lat.] 
To inlay ; to work in chequer work, or pieces of divers 
v colours - Bailey. 

' ermicula'tion. n.f. [from vermiculate.] Continuation of 
motion from one part to another. 

My heart moves naturally by the motion of palpitation ; 
my guts by the motion of vr miculation. Hale. 

E " Macule, n.f. [vcrmieulus, vermis, Latin.] A little grub, 
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I faw the fhining oak-ball ichneumon ftrike its terebra into 
an oak-apple, to lav its eggs therein : and hcncc arc many ver- 
micules lben towards the ouffidc of thefe apples. Dcrham. 
Vermi'culous. adj. [vermiculefus , Lat.] Full of grubs. 
Ve'kmiform. adj. [vermiforme, Fr. vermis and for mo, Lat.] 
Having the fhape of a worm. 

Ve'rmifuge. n.f. [from vermis and ft go, Lat.] Any medi¬ 
cine that deftroys or expels worms. 

Ve rmil. Xn.f. [ vermeil, vermilion, Fr.] 

Vermi lion. } J L * J 

1. The cochineal; a grub of a particular plant. 

2. Faditious or native cinnabar; fulphur mixed with mercury'. 
This is the ufual, though hot primitive fignification. 

The imperfed metals are fubjeit to ruft, except mer¬ 
cury, which Is made into ve million by folution or cal¬ 
cination. Bacon. 

The faireft and moft principal red is vermillion, called in 
Latin minium. It is a poifon, and found where great ftore of 
quickfilver is. Peacham. 

3. Any beautiful red colour. 

How the red rofes flufh up in her cheeks, 

And the pure fnow with goodly vermil ftain. 

Like crimfon dy’d in grain. Spenfer. 

There grew a goodly tree him fair befide, 

Loaden with fruit and apples rofie red, 

As they in pure Vermillion had been dy’d, 

W hereof great virtues over all were read. Fairy Queen. 
Simple colours are ftrong and fenfible, though thev are 
clear as vermillion. Dryden'f Dufrcfnoy. 

To Vermi'lion. v. a. [from the noun.] To die red. 

A fprightly red vermilions all her face. 

And her eyes languifh with unufual grace. Granville. 

VE'RMINE. n f [vermine, Fr. vermis, Latin.] Any noxious 
animal. Ufed commonly for fmall creatures. 

What is your ftudy l - 

— How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin. Shakefp. 
The head of a wolf, dried and hanged up in a dove- 
houfe, will fcare away vermin, fuch as weazcls and pole¬ 
cats. Bacon. 

An idle perfon only lives to fpend his time, and eat the 
fruits of the earth, like a vermin or a wolf. Taylor. 

The ftars determine 

You are my prifoners, bafe vermin. Hudibras. 

A weazle taken in a trap, was charg’d with mifdemcanors, 
and the poor vermin flood much upon her innocence. L'Ejlr. 

Great injuries thefe vermin, mice and rats, do in the 
field. Mortimer’s Hujbandry . 

He that has fo little wit 

To nourifh vermin, may be bit. Swiff. 

To VE'RMINATE. v. n. [from vermin ] To breed vermine. 
Vermina'tioN. n.f. [from verminate.] Generation of ver¬ 
mine. 

Redi difearding anomalous generation, tried experiments 
relating to the vrmination of ferpents and flefh. Derham. 
Ve'rminous. adj. [from vermine.] Tending to vermine; dif- 
poled to breed vermine. 

A wafting of childrens flefh depends upon fome obftru£Hon 
of the entrails, or verminous difpofuion of the body. Harvey. 
Vermi’parous. adj. [vermis and pario, Lat.J Producing 
worms. 

Hereby they confound the generation of vermiparous ani¬ 
mals with oviparous. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Vernacular. <!</;. [ vrnaculus , Latin.] Native; of one’s 
own country. 

London weekly bills number deep in confumptions ; the 
fame likewife proving infeparable accidents to moft other 
difeafes; which inftances do evidently biing a confumption 
under the notion of a vernacular difeafe to England. Harvey. 

The hiftories of ajl our former wars are tranfmitted to us 
in our vernacular idiom. I do not find in any of our chro¬ 
nicles, that Edward the third ever rcconnoiter'd the enemv, 
though he often difeovered the pofture of the French, and as 
often vanquifhed them. Addifon. 

Ve'rnal. adj. [vemus, Latin.] Belonging to the fpring. 

With the year 

Seafons return ; but not to me returns. 

Or fight of wrna/'bloom, or fummer’s rofe. Milton. 
Ve'rnant. n.f [vernans, Lat.] Flourifhing as in the fprins:! 
Elie had the fpring 

Perpetual frnil’d on earth, with vernani flow’rs. 

Equal in days and nights. Miltons Par. Lofi. 

Vern'ility. n.f [verna, Lat.] Servile carriage; the fub- 
miffive fawning behaviour of a flave. Bail'" 

Ve'rrel. Sec Ferrule. v ’ 

Versabi lity. \ n -f [verfabilis , Lat.] Aptnefs to be turn’d 
Ve'rsableness. j or wound any way. jjjsj 

Versal. adj. [A cant word far univerfal.] Total; whole. 
Some for brevity. 

Have caft the verfal world’s nativity. Hudibras 

VERSATILE, adj. [verfatilis, Lat.] 

I. That may be turned round. 


2. Changeable ; 
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Pope. 
to relate 


2. Changeable; variable. 

One colour to us (landing in one place, hath a contrary 
afpedt in another; as in thofe verfatile reprefentations in the 
neck of a dove, and folds of fcarlct. Glanville. 

3. Eafily applied to a new talk. 

Ve'rsatileness. in./, [from verfatile.'] The quality of be- 
Versati'lity. S ing verfatile. 

VERSE, n.f. [vers, Fr. vefus, Latin.] 

1. A line confiding of a certain fucccffion of founds, and num¬ 
ber of fyllables. 

Thou had by moonlight at her window fung, 

With feigning voice, verfes of feigning love. Shakefp. 

2. [verfet, Fr.] A fedlion or paragraph of a book. 

Thus far the quedions proceed upon the condrudlion of 
the fird earth; in the following verfes they proceed upon the 
demolition of that earth. Burnet. 

3. Poetry ; lays ; metrical language. 

Verfe embalms virtue : and tombs and thrones of rhymes 
Prcferve frail tranfttory fame as much 
As fpice doth body from air’s corrupt touch. Donne. 

If envious eyes their hurtful rays have cad. 

More pow’rful verfe lhall free, thee from the blad. Dryden. 

Whild (he did her various pow’r difpofe ; 

Virtue was taught in verfe , and Athens’ glory rofe. Prior. 
You com pole 

In fplay-foot verfe , or hobbling profe. Prior. 

4. A piece of poetry. 

Let this verfe , my friend, be thine. 

1 o Verse, v. a. [from the noun.] To tell in verfe; 
poetically. 

In the fhnpe of Corin fate all day, 

Playing on pipes of corn, and verfing love. Shakefp. 

To be Ve'rsed. v. n. [verfor , Lat.J To be (killed in; to be 
acquainted with. 

She might be ignorant of their nations, who was not rerfed 
in their names, as not being prefent at the general furvey of 
animals, when Adam affign’ed unto every one a name con¬ 
cordant unto its nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

This, vers’d in death, th’ infernal knight relates. 

And then for proof fulfill’d their common fates. Dryden. 
Verseman. n. J. [verfe and man. ] A poet; a writer in 
Verfe. 

The god of us verfemen, you know, child, the fun. Prior, 

\ e / rsicle. n. f. [ verficulus , Lat.] A little verfe. 

VLRhlFICA' l’ION. n.J. [ verification , Fr. from verftfy ] The 
art or practice of making verfes.' 

Donne alone had your talent, but was not happv to ar¬ 
rive at your vtrftfication. Dryden. 

Some object to his verfifcation ; which is in poetry, what 
colouring is in painting, a beautiful ornament. But if the 
proportions are jud, though the colours (houlcl happen to be 
rough, the p ece may be of ineftimable value. Granville.-' 
Versifjca'tor. }n.f. [verffcatcur , Fr. verfficator, Lat.] 
Vf/rsiFUR. J A verfifier ; a maker of verfes with or 
without the fpirit of poetry. 

Statius, the bed verfficator next Virgil, knew not how to 
defign after him. Dryden. 

In Job and the Pfalms we (hall find more fublime ideas, 
more elevated language, than in any of the heathen vcrfifieYs 
o* Greece or Rome. fVatts’s Improvement of the Alind. 

ToVi/rsipy. v.n. [verfificr, Ft. verfificor, Latin.] To make 
verfes. 

You would wonder to hear how foon even children will 

begin to verftfy. Sidney. 

To follow rather the Goths in rhyming, than the Greeks 


I find no mention in all the records 


in true verffying , were even to eat acorns with (wine, when 
we may freely eat wheat bread among men. fife ham. 

I'll verfty in fpite, and do my bed, 

To make as much wade paper as the red. Dryden. 

To Ve'rsify. v. a. To relate in verfe. 

Unintermix’d with fid ions fantafies, 

I’ll verfify the truth, not poetize. Daniel. 

Version, n.f. [ vtrfion , Fr. Verfito, Latin.] 

1. Change; transformation. 

Springs, the antients thought to bo made by the verfion of 
air into water. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

2. Change of direction. 

Comets are rather gazed upon, than wifely obferved in 
their effects: that is, what kind 


- .... in an tnc records of Ireland , 

park or free warren, notwithdanding the great , ’ r° f 

and vemfon. *» at „ p en, y of v, 


3 

vert 

Buiies, 
iUn & to th e 


of comet, Jbr magnitude, 
verfion of the beams, produceth what kind 


■ of 
Bacon. 


colour, 
effects. 

3. Tranflation. 

This exad propriety of Virgil I particularly regarded ; but 
mud confcfs, that I have not been able to-make him appear 
wholly like himfelf. For where the original is cloie, no ver¬ 
fion can reach it in the fame compafs. • Dryden. 

4.. The ad of tranfiating. 

VekT. n.f. vert , Fr. 

Vert, in the laws of the fored, fignifies every thing that 
grows, and bears a green leaf within the forril, that may # 
cover and hide a deer. Comet, 


Vt r 1 ebr al. ad), [from vertebra , Lat. 1 R e l ^ 
joints of the fpine. J 

The carotid, vertebral , and fplcnick arteries are n . 1 
varioufly contorted, but here and there dilated to l,° n y 
the motion of the blood. Ri- ' t ^°^ erate 

Ve'rtebre. n . f . [ vertebra , Fr. vertebra , Larin. 7 'A 

the back. ‘ -I A J°»u of 

The feveral ve-tebres are fo elegantly comnade,! , 

r/tiar if ■*“*-%**£ 

1. Zenith ; the point over head. 

a keep th - e Vtrtex * but bctwixt the bear 

And (hinmg zodiack, where the planets err 

A thoufand figur’d condellations roll. * , 

2. A top of a hill. breech. 


warn. 


Mountains Specially abound with different fpecies of v- 

viSrrVr AT* 7 V V tX t ° f e . mi " e £ cea f ord ‘ng ncw Deri 
VhKIICAL. ad/, [vertical, Fr. lrom vertex ] 

1. Placed in the zenith. 

’Tis raging noon ; and vertical the fun 
Darts on the head dired his forceful rays. fbcmf 

2. Placed in a diredion perpendicular to the horizon. 

From thefe laws, all the rules of bodies afeending or de- 
fcending in vertical lines may be deduced. b (y : . 

V zenith^ 17 ' ' ^ om k,ertlcal ^ The (late of being in the 

Unto them the fun is vertical twice'a year; making two 
difttnd fummers in the different points of the wffit. 

t , , ty ‘ Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Vertically, adv. [from vertical.] In the zenith. 

Although it be not vertical unto any part of Alia, yet it 
vertically paffeth over Peru and Brafilia. Broun. 

Vertici'llate. ad), [from vertieilhon, Latin.] 

,Vertidilate plants are fuch as have their (lowers intermit 
with fmall leaves growing in a kind of whirls about the 
j'oinrs of a (talk, as penny-royal, horehound, lAc. Quincy. 
VertPcity-. ‘it. f. [from vertex] The power of turnin'-; 
circumvolution ; rotation. 

Thofe (lars do not peculiarly glance on us, but carry a 
common regard unto all countries, unto whom their verticity 
is alfo common. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

We believe the verticity of the needle, without a certificate 
from the days of old. Glanville. 

# Whether they be globules, or whether they have a ver¬ 
ticity about their own centers, that produce the idea of white- 
nefs in us, the more particles of light are reflected from a 
body, the whiter does the body appear. Lade. 

Vertiginous, ad), [vertiginofus, Latin.] 

Ik Turning round ; rotatory. 

. This vertiginous morion gives day and night fucccflively 
over the whole earth, and makes it habitable all around. Bentley. 
2 . Giddy. 

'I hefe extinguilh candles, make the workmen faint and 
vertiginous ; and, when very, great, fuffooates and kills 
them. IVoothvard. 

VERTl'GO. n.f. [Latin.] Agiddinefs; a fenfe of turning in 

• the head. 

Vertigo is the appearance of vifible objecfls that arc without 
motion, as if they turned round, attended with a fear of fall¬ 
ing, and a dimnefs of fight. Quincy. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy arc dulncfs, Vertigo’s, 
tremblings. " Arbatbnot. 

That old vertigo in his head. 

Will never leave him till he’s dead . 1 Swift, 

Ve'rvine \ n -f- \?trveine, Fr. verbena, Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a labiated flower, confiding of 011c leaf, whofe 
upper lip is upright, and commonly divided into two; but 
the under lip is cut into three parts ; fo that at fird fight it 
appears like a flower with five leaves. Thefe arc fiicceedcd by 
four naked feeds, which fill the calyx. The flowers generally 
grow in fpikes, but not in whorlcs, round the ftalks. Miller. 

• The night-fliade drows to work.him ill. 

Therewith the vervain, and her dill, 

That hindreth witches of their will. Drayton. 

Some featuring jvjt-herbs here and there he found, 
i Which cultivated with his daily care. 

And bruis’d with vervain, were his frugal fare. Dryden. 
Ve / rvAIN mallow, n.f. A plant. 

It hath the whole habit of the mallow or althaea; but - 
fers from it in having its leaves deeply divided. Vl 

Vf/r veles. it. f. [vervelie, Fr.] Labels tied to a hawk. AmJ. 
VE'RY. adi. [vci-ay, or vrai, French; whence vtroy w 2U " 
tient Engii(h.J 
1-. True; real. 

Why do I pky him, 

That with his very heart defpiieth me. 

In very deed, as the Lord hveth. 


Sbakefpeare. 

x Sam. xxv. 34- 


O tbit 
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Milton. 

Shakefp. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Shakefp. 


V E S 

O that in very deed we might behold it. Dryd: and Lee. 

2 Having any qualities, commonly bad, in an eminent de- 

?r< Thofe who had drunk of Circe’s cup, were turned into 

Vf ry beads. ,, . , „ Daom ' 

There, where very defolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns fliagg’d with horrid (liadcs. 

She may pafs on. 

To note the things emphatically, or eminently. 

3 ’ ’Tis an ill office for a gentleman; 

Efpecially againft his very friend. 

Was not my love 
The verier wag o’th’ two ? 

We can contain ourfelves, 

Were he the veriejl antick in the world. 

In a feeing age, the very knowledge of former times pafl’es 
but for ignorance in a better drefs. South. 

The pictures of our great grandmothers in Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s rime, arc eloathed down to the very wrifts, and up to 
the very chin. Addifon's Guardian. 

4 - Same. , , .. . 

Women are as rofc3, whofe fair flower 
Being once difplay’d, doth fall that very hour. Shakefp. 
The°cocks beat the partridge, which (he laid to heart: 
but finding thefe very cocks cutting one another, (he com¬ 
forted herfelf. L’Eftrange. 

So catholick a grace is charity, that whatever time is 
the fpecial opportunity of any other chriftian grace, that 
veiy time is alio the fpecial opportunity of charity. Spratt. 
Ve'ry. adv. In a great degree; in an eminent degree. 

The Greek orator was fo very famous for this, that his an- 
tagonift reading over the oration which had procured his ba- 
nilhmcnt, afked them, if they were fo much affe&ed by the 
bare reading of it, how much more they would have been 
alarmed, had they heard him ? Addifon. 

To VE'SICATE. v.a. [vefica, Latin.] To blifter. 

Celfus propofes, that in all thefe internal wounds, the ex- 


VET 


Take earth, and veffel it; and in that fet the feed. Bacon. 
Ve'ssets. n.f. A kind of cloth commonly made in Suf¬ 
folk. Baile y- 

VVssicnon. n.f. [among horfemen ] A windgall, or foft 
fwclling on the inlide and outfide of a horfe’s hoof. Di£l. 
VEST. n.f. [ vejiris , Lat.] An outer garment. 

Over his lucid arms 

A military vefi of purple flow’d. Milton s Par. Loft. 

When the queen in royal habit’s drefr. 

Old myftick emblems grace th’ imperial veft. Smith , 

To Vest. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drefs; to deck; to enrobe. 

The verdant fields with thofe of heav’n may vie. 

With ether vefted, and a purple (ky. Dryden. 

Light! Nature’s refplendent robe ; 

Without whofe vtfting beauty all were wrapt 

In gloom. Thomfon, 

2. To drefs in a long garment. 

Juft Simeon, and prophetic Anna fpoke, 

Before tfie altar and the vefted pried. Milton. 

3. To make pofleftbr of; to invert: with. 

To fettle men’s consciences, ’tis neceffary that they know 
the perlbn, who by right is vefted with power over them. Locke. 
Had I been vefted with the monarch’s pow’r. 

Thou muft have figh’d, unlucky youth ! in vain. Prior. 
4.. To place in polleflion. 

The militia their commiflioners pofitively required to be 

entirely vefted in the parliament. Clarendon. 

Empire and dominion was vefted in him, for the good and 
behoof of others. Locke. 

Ve'stal. n. f. [veftalis, Latin.] A virgin confecrated ta 
Vefta ; a pure virgin. 

Women arc not 

In their bed fortunes llrong ; but want will perj’tire 
The ne’er-touch’d vcftal. Sbakefpeare. 

How happy is the blamelefs veftaP s lot ? 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot. Pope. 


tcrnal parts be veficcated, to make more powerful revulfion Ve'stal. adj. [veftalis, Latin.] Denoting pure virginity. 


from within. Wiftman’s. Surgery 

I law the cuticula veftcated , and Alining with a burning 
heat. Wifeman. 

Vesica'tion. n.f. [from veftcate.] Eliftering; reparation of 
the cuticle. 

I applied fomc vinegar prepared with litharge, defending 
the veftcation with pledgets. * IVifcman's Surgery. 

Vesicatory, n.f. [vcjicatorium, technical Latin.] A blifter- 
ing medicine. 

Ve'sicle. n.f. [■veftcula , Latin.] A fmall cuticle, filled or 
inflated. 

Nor is the humour contained in fmaller veins, but in a 
vtficle , or little bladder. Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

The lungs are made up of fuch air pipes and vcftcles in¬ 
terwoven with blood-veffels, to purify, ferment, or fupply 
the fanguincous mafs with nitro-acrial particles. Ray. 

Vesi'cular. adj. [from vcficula, Lat.] Hollow; full of fmall 
interfticcs. 

A mufcle is a bundle of veficular threads, or of Solid fila¬ 
ments, involved in one common membrane. Cheyne. 

VE'SPER. n.f. [Latin.] The evening ftar; the evening. 

Thefe figns are black Vefper’s pageants. Shakefp. 

Ve'spers n.f. [without the lingular, from vefperus, Latin.] 
The evening fervice of the Romifli church. 

Vespertine, adj. [vefpertinus, Latin.] Happening or coming 
in the evening ; pertaining to the evening. 

VE'SSEL. n f. [vaffclle, Fr. vas, Lat.] 

1. Any thing in which liquids, or other things, are put. 

For Banquo’s iflue have I fill’d my mind ; 

Put rancours in the veffel of my peace, 

Only for them. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If you have two veffel to fill, and you empty one to fill 
the other, there dill remains one veffel empty. Burnet. 

2. The containing parts of an animal body. 

Of thefe elements are conftitutcd the frnallcft fibres; of 
thofe fibres the vefjels ; of thofe vcjfels the organs of the 
h°dy. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Any vehicle in which men or goods are carried on the water. 

'1 he Tons and nephews of Noah, who peopled the ides, 
had vejfeli to tranlport thcmfelves. Raleigh's Effays. 

The veffel is reprefented as ftranded. The figure before 
it feems to lift it off the (hallows. Addifon on Medals. 

From dorms of rage, and dangerous rocks of pride, 

Let thy llrong hand this little vejfcl guide; 

It was thy hand that made it: through the tide 

Impetuous of this life, let thy command 

Direct my courfe, and bring me fafe to land. Prior. 

Now fecure the painted veffel glides ; 

The fun-beams trembling on the floating tides. Pope. 

4. Any capacity; any thing containing. 

1 have my fill 

Of knowledge, what this vejfel can contain. 

•1 0 Ve'ssel. v.a. [from the noun.] To putinto a v 


Her veftal livery is but fick and green. 

And none but fools do wear it. Sbakefpeare. 

n.f. [veftibulum, Lat.] The porch or fird cn- 


STIBULE. 


Milton. 
put into a veffel; to barrel. 


Ve' 

trance of a houfe. 

Ve'stige. m J. [veftigium, Lat.] Footftcp; mark left be¬ 
hind in palling. 

The truth paffes fo (lightly through men’s imaginations, 
that they mud ufe great fubtilty to track its veftiges. Harvey. 

Ve'stment. n.f [veftimentum, Latin.] Garment; part of 
drefs. 

Were it not better that the love which men bear unto 
God, Ihould make the lead things that are employed in his 
fervice amiable, than that their over-fcrupulous diflike of fo 
mean a thing as a veftment, Jhould from the very fervice of 
God withdraw their hearts and affedlions. Hooker. 

Heaven then would feem thy image, and refledt 
Thofe fable veftments, and that bright afpedt. J Valter. 

The fculptors could not give veftments fuitable to the qua¬ 
lity of the perfons reprefented. Dryden. 

Ve / stry. n.f. [veftiaire, Fr. veftiarium, Latin.] 

1. A room appendant to the church, in which the facerdotal 
garments, and confecrated things are repofited. 

Bold Amvcus, from the robb’d veftry brings 
The chalices of heav’n ; and holy things 
Of precious weight. Dryden. 

2 . A parochial affcmbly commonly convened in the veftry. 

The common-council are cholen every year, fo many for 
every parifh, by the veftry, and common convention of the 
people of that parifh. Clarendon. 

Go with me where paltry conftables w-ill not fummon us 
to veftries. Blount to Popes 

Ve'sture. n.f. [vefture, old Fr. veftura, Italian.] 

1. Garment; robe. 

Her breads half hid, and half were laid to (how; 

Her envious vefture greedy fight repelling. Fairfax, 

What, weep you when you but behold 
Our Caefar’s vefture wounded ? Shakefp. Julius Ceefar. 

To bear my lady’s train, left the bafe earth 
Should from her vefture chance to deal a kifs. Shakefp. 

Here ruddy brafs, and gold refulgent blaz’d ; 

There polilh’d cherts embroider’d veftures grac’d. Pope. 

2. Drefs ; habit; external form. 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft, 

But in his motion like an angel fings. 

But this muddy vejlurc of decay 

Doth grofly clofe us in, we cannot hear it. Shakefp. 

Rocks, precipices, and gulfs, apparell’d with a vefture of 
plants, would referable mountains and vallies. Bentley. 

V etch. h. f [vicia, Lat.] A plant with a papilionaceous flower ; 
from the cmpalement arifes the pointal, which becomes a 
pod full of roundifh nr angular feeds : to which muft be ad¬ 
ded, that the leaves grow by pairs on a midJle rib, ending 
in a tendril. 

29 E Where 
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U G L 

Where vetches, pulfe, and tares have flood. 
And (talks of lupines grew. 

An ervum is a fort of fetch, or fmall pea. 
TCHY, 


Dryden. 

Arbuthnot. 


I n.f. [from vetch.] Made of vetches ; abounding in 
vetches ; conlilling of vetch or peafe-ftraw. 

If to my cottage thou wilt refort. 

There may’ft thou ligge in a vetchy bed, 

’ Till fairer fortune fhew forth his head. Spenfer. 

Ve'teran . n. f. [ veteranus, Latin.] An old foldier ; a man 
long pradtifcd in any thing. 

We were forced to uncover, or be regarded as veterans in 
the beau monde. “ Addifon. 

The Arians, for the credit of their fa£tion, took the eldefl, 
the bed experienced, the mod wary, and the longeft- 
praclifed veterans they had amongft them. Hooker. 

It king Charles II. had made war upon France, he might 
have conquered it by the many veterans, which had been 
inured to fervice in the civil wars. Addifon. 

Enligns that pierc’d the foe’s remoteft lines, 

The hardy veteran with tears refigns. Addifon. 

Ve'teran. adj. Long pradtifcd in war ; long experienced. 
There was a mighty ftrong army of land-forces, to the 
number of fifty thoufand veteran foldiers Bacon. 

The Britifh youth (hall hail thy wife command ; 

1 hy temper’d ardour, and thy veteran (kill. Thonfon. 
Veterinarian, n.f. [veterinarius, Lat.] One (killed in the 
difeafes of cattle 

1 hat a horfe has no gall, is not only fwallowcd by com¬ 
mon farriers, but alfo receiv'd by good veterinarians , and 
fome who have laudably difeourfed upon horfes. Brown. 
To VEX. v. a. [vexo , Latin.] 

1. To plague; to torment; to harrafs. 

Do you think 

The king will fuffer but the little finger 
Of this man to be vex'd ? Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

Do poorTom fome charity, whom the foul fiend vexes. Shak. 
When (lie prefied him daily, fo that his foul was vexed 
unto death, he told her all Ms heart. Judges xvi. 16. 

Still may the dog the wand’ring troops conftrain 
Of airy gholts, and vex the guilty train. Dryden. 

You are the caufe of all my care : 

Your eyes ten thoufand dangers dart; 

Ten thoufand torments vex my heart; 

I love, and I defpair. Prior. 

2. Todiflurb; to di(quiet. 

Alack, 'tis he ; why, he was met even now, 

As mad as the vext fea ; finging aloud. Shakefp. 

Rang’d on the banks beneath our qual oars. 

White curl the waves, and the vex'd ocean roars. Pope. 
To trouble with (light provocations. 

’f.xa'tioN. n.f. [from cta-.] 

1. The act of troubling. 

O that hufband, 

My fupreme crown of grief, and thofe repeated vexations 
of it. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

2. The date of being troubled ; uneafinefs ; forrow. 

Vexation almofl flops my breath, 

That fundred friends greets in the hour of death. Shakefp. 
Paffions too violent, inftcad of heightening our plcafures, 
afford us nothing but vexation and pain. Temple. 

3. The caufe of trouble or uneafinefs. 

Your children were vexation to your youth ; 

But mine (hall be a comfort to your age. Shakefp. 

4. An act of barrelling by law. 

Albeit the party grieved thereby, may have fome rcafon to 
complain of an untrue charge, yet may he not well call it 
an unjuft vexation. Bacon. 

5. A (light tcazing trouble. 

Vexa'tjous. adj. [from vexation.] 

1. Afflictive ; troublefomc ; caufing trouble. 

Confider him maintaining his ufurped title, by continual 
vexatious wars againft the kings of Judah. South. 

Vexatious thought ftill found my flying mind, 

Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin’d ; 

Haunted my nights, and terrify’d my days; 

Stalk’d through my gardens, and purlu’d my wap; 

Nor (hut from artful bow’r, nor loft in winding maze. 

2. Full of trouble; full of uneafinefs. 

He leads a vexatious life, who in his nobleft actions is fo 
gored with fcruples, that he dares not make a ftep without 
the authority of another. Higby. 

3. Teazing; (lightly troublefome. 

Vexa'tiously. adv. [from vexatious.] Troublefomely; un- 
eafilv. 

Vexa'tiousness. n.f. [from vexatious.] Troublcfomcncfs; un¬ 
eafinefs. 

Vexek. [from vex.] He who vexes. 

U / glil Y. adv. [from ugly. ] Filthily; with deformity; in fuch 
a manner as to raife diflike. 

IFgliness. n.f. [from ugly.] 
t. Deioimity; contrariety to beauty. 


% 


r; £ 

Prior. J 


Spehfer. 

a ge and 


V I B 

All that clfe feem’d fair and frelh i n fi„ht 
Was turned now to dreadful uglinefs. ° 

She takes her topicks from the advantages nf 
uglinefs. 0 - "o'-anu 

2. Turpitude ; loathfomencfs ; moral depravity dryden. 
Their dull ribaldry cannot but be very naufeous an A cr 
five to any one, who does not, for the fake of the? fr 
pardon the ugltnejs of its circumftances. £ felf > 

L'GLY. adj. [This word was anticntly written w v u >} ‘ 
Mr. Dier ingenioufly deduces it from cnphlde -tW 
an ouyK .If, „ r .J;„. S „„ n 03/"^.' ' Mfa 

Orotic , 3 o„ a ,0 fear.] Deformed ; offenfoe to the 
contrary to beautiful. u light; 

It Caffio do remain. 

He hath a daily beauty in his life, 

That makes me ugly. 

O, I have pafs’d a mifereble nijht. 

So full of ugly lights, of ghaftly dreams. 

Was this the cottage, and the Cafe abode 

I h/\n 3 .. 


Shakejpeare. 
Shakefp, 


Shakefp, 

Shakefp 



T hou toldfl me of? What grim alpects are thefe 

1 hefe ugly, headed monfters? 

V'/al. n.J. [(pi*?.)?.] A fmall bottle. 

Edward’s (even fons 

Were as fev’n vials of his (acred blood. 

You Gods ! look down. 

And from your (acred vials pour vour grace 
Upon my daughter’s head. 

Take thou this vial, being then in bed, 

And this diftilled liquor drink thou off. ometti 

Another lamp burnt in an old marble fepulchre belong 
mg to fome of the antient Romans inclofcd in a ? laf- 

wW. JVilkirr 

I placed a thin vial, well (lopped up, within the fmtjke of 
the vapour, but nothing followed. Addifon 

Chemical waters, that are each tranfparent, when feparatt 
ferment into a thick troubled liquor, when mixed in the fame 

1 o Vi'al. v. a. To inclofe in a vial. 

This (lac with precious viaCd liquors heals; 

For which die (hepherds at the feftivals 

Carol her goodnefs loud in ruftick lays. Mltcn. 

VVand. n.f. [wande, Fr. vivemda, Ital.] Food ; meat drcffedl 
The belly only like a gulf remain’d, 

I’ th’ midft of the body idle and unactivc, 

Still cupboarding the viand. Shakefp. 

No matter, fincc 

They’ve left their viands behind, for we hare ftomachs. 
Wilt pleafe you taftc of what is here ! Shakefp. 

Theft are not fruits forbidden ; no interdict 
Defends the touching of thefe viands pure ; 

Their taftc no knowledge works, at lenft of evil. Mhm. 
From fome forts of food lefs pleafant to the taftc, perfons 
in health, and in no neceflity of ufing fuch viands, had better 
to abftain. Ray 

The tables in fair order fpread ; 

Viands of various kinds allure the tafle, 

Of choice!! fort and favour; rich repaft ! Pipe. 

VIA'TICUM. n.f. [Latin.] 

1 . Provilion for a journey. 

2. The laft rites ufed to prepare the pafling foul for its depar¬ 
ture. 

To Wbrate. v. a. [ vihro , Latin.] 

1. To brandi(h ; to move to and fro with quick motion. 

2. To make to quiver. 

Breath vocalized, that is vibrated or undulated, may dif¬ 
ferently affeCt the lips, and imprefs a fwift tremulous mo¬ 
tion, which breath pafling fmooth doth not. Holder. 

To Wbrate. v. n. 

1. To play up and down, or to and fro. 

The air, compreflcd by the fall and weight of the quick- 
filvcr, would repel it a little upwards, and make it vibrate 
a little up and down. Boyle. 

Do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain 
degree, emit light, and fhine ? And is not this cmiflion 
performed by the vibrating motions of their parts ? 

2 . To quiver. 

The whifper, that to greatncls ftill too near, 

Perhaps, yet vibrates on his fovereign's ear. - y- 

Vibra'tion. n.f. [from vibro, Latin.] The aCl of moving 
or being moved with quick reciprocations, or returns; the 
aCt of quivering. 

It fparkled like the coal upon the altar, with the fervours 
of piety, the heats of devotion, and the fallies and vibrations 
of an harmlefs a&ivity. ^ cui ’ 

Do not the rays of light, in falling upon the bottom o 
die eye, excite vibrations in the tunica retina? Vv hich vibra¬ 
tions being propagated along the (olid fibres of the^ optic 
nerves into the brain, caulc the fenfe of feeing. Ptew.on. 

Mild vibrations footh the parted foul 
New to the dawning of ceieftial day 


Newton. 
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vT'CAR. »./ [viearias, Latin.] 

The incumbent of an appropriated or impropriated benefice. 

*' Procure the vicar 

To (lay for me at church, ’twixt twelve and one, 

To mvc our hearts united ceremony. Shakefp. 

Yours is the prize ; 

The war my defeat, and all the village fee. Dryden. 

A landed youth, whom his mother would never fuftcr to 
look into a book for fear of fpoiling his eyes, upon hear- 
• n(T the clergy decried, what a contempt muft lie entertain, 
not only tor his v,tar at home » but for thc whole orcier : Swift. 
One who performs the functions of another; a fubftitute. 

2 An archbifhop may not only excommunicate and interduSl 
his fuffragans, but his war-general may do the fame. Ayliffe. 
V/carage. n.f. [from vicar .J The benefice of a vicar. 

This gentleman lived in his vicarage to a good old age, 
and having never deierted his flock, died vicar of Bray. Swi/t. 
Vicarious, adj. [ viearius , Latin.] Deputed ; delegated ; act- 
, n( r in the place of another. 

C The foul in the body is but a fubordinate efficient, and 
vicarious and inftrumental in the hands of the Almighty, 
being; but his fubftitute in this regiment of the body. Hale. 

What can be more unnatural, than for a man to rebel 
againft thc vicarious power of God in his foul. Norris. 

Vi'carship. n.f. [from vicar. ] The office of a vicar. 

VICE. n.f. [vitium, Latin.] 

1. The courfe of aCtion oppofite to virtue ; depravity of man¬ 
ners ; inordinate life. 

No fpirit more grofs to love 

Vice for itfelf. Milton. 

The foundation of error will lie in wrong meafures of pro¬ 
bability ; as the foundation of vice in wrong meafures of 
good. Locke. 

2 . A fault; an offence. It is generally ufed for an habitual 
fault, not for a (ingle enormity. 

No vice, fo fimple, but affumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. Shakefp. 

Yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before; 

More fuffer by him that (hall fucceed. Shakefp. 

Ungovern’d appetite, a brutifli vice. Milton. 

I cannot blame him for inveighing fo fliarply againft the 
vices of the clergy in his age. Dryden. 

3. The fool, or punchincllo of old (hows. 

I ll be with you asjain 
In a trice, like to the old vice. 

Your need to fuftain ; 

Who with dagger of lath, in his rage and his wrath, 

Cries, ah, ha ! to the devil. Shakefpeare. 

His face made of brafs, like a vice in a game. Tujfer. 

4. [Vijs, Dutch.] A kind of (mail iron profs with ferews, ufed by 
workmen. 

He found that marbles taught him perctiffion ; bottle-fcrews, 
thc vice ; whirligigs, the axis in peritrochio. Arbuth. and Pope. 

5. Gripe; grafp. 

If I but (iff him once ; if he come but within my 
vice. Shakejpeare. 

6. [Vice, Latin.] It is ufed in compofition for one, qui vicemgerit, 
who performs, in his (lead, the office of a ("uperiour, or who has 
die fecond rank in command : as a viceroy ; vice-chancellor. 

To Vice. v. a. [from the noun.] To draw. 

With all confidence he fwears. 

As he had feen’t, or been an inftrument 
To vice you to’t, that you have touch’d his queen 
Forbiddenly. Shakejpeare’s Winter Tale. 

VTCEADMIRAL, n.f. [vice and admiral .] 

1. The fecond commander of a fleet. 

The foremoft of the fleet was the admiral : the rear- 
admiral was Cara Mahometcs, an arch-pirate. 'The vice- 
admiral in the middle of thc fleet with a great fquadron of 
gailies, ftruck fail directly. * Knolles. 

2. A naval officer of thc fecond rank. 

V i'ceadmiralty. n.f. [from vice-admiral.] The office of a 
vice-admiral. 

I he Wf-admiralty is excrcifcd by Mr. Trenanion. Carew. 
Vicea'gent. n.f [vice and agent.] One who acls in the 
place of another. 

A vaffal Satan hath made his vice-agent, to crofs whatever 
the faithful ought to do. Hooker. 

'iced. adj. [from viced,] Vitious; corrupt. 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
'V ill o’er fome high-wV? city hang his poifon 

fick air. ' Shakefp. 

WLRGt/RENT. n.f. [yicem gcrens, Lat.] A lieutenant; 

one who is intruded with the power of the fuperiour, by 
whom he is deputed. 

All precepts concerning kings are comprehended in thefe ; 
remember thou art a man ; remember thou art God’s 
veegvent. Bacon% 

. Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God ; in unfhaken 
duty to his vicegerent ; in heart)- obedience to his church. Sprat. 
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Dryden . 
Swift. 

delegated 


Great Father of the gods, when for our crimes 
Thou fend’ft fome heavy judgment on the times; 

Some tyrant king, the terrourof his age. 

The type and true vicegerent of thy rage; 

Thus punifh. 

Thou great vicegerent of the king; 

In all affairs thou foie direiftor. 

Vicege / rent. adj. [ vicegerent , Lat.] Having 
power ; ailing by fubftitution. 

Whom fend I to judge thee ? Whom but thee, 
Vicegerent fon ! To thee I have transferred 
All judgment, whether in heav’n, or earth, or hell. Milton . 

Vicege'rency. n. f. [from vicegemt .] The office of a vice¬ 
gerent ; lieutenancy; deputed power. 

The authority of confcience (lands founded upon its vue- 
gerency and deputation under God. South. 

Vicecha'ncellor. n.f. [vicecancellarius, Latin.] The fecond 
magiftrate of the univerfities. 

Wcenary. adj. [vicenarius, Lat.] Belonging to twenty. Bailey. 

VI'CEROY. n.f. [ viceroi , French.] He who governs m place 
of thc king with regal authority. 

Shall I, for lucre of the reft unvanquifh’d. 

Detrait fo much from that prerogative. 

As to be call’d but viceroy of the whole ? Shakefp. 

Mendoza, viceroy of Peru, was wont to fay, that the go¬ 
vernment of Peru was thc beft place the king of Spain gave, 
lave that it was fomewhat too near Madrid. Bacon. 

We are fo far from having a king, that even the viceroy 
is generally abfent four fifths of his time. Sivft. 

Vi'ceroyalty. n.f. [from viceroy.] Dignity of a viceroy. 
Thefe parts furnifli out vice-royalties for the grandees ; but 
in war are incumbrances to the kingdom. Add Jon. 

Vi'cety. n.J'. [Of this word I know not well the meaning or 
original: a nice thing is now called in vulgar language, point 
vice, from the French perhaps, point de vice-, whence the 
barbarous word vicety may be derived.] Nicety; exaitnefs. 
A word not ufed. 

Here is to the fruit of Pern, 

Grafted upon Stub his Item ; 

With the pcakifh nicety. 

And old Sherewood’s vicety. B. Johtfon. 

Vici'nity. n.J'. [vicinus, Latin.] 

1. Nearnefs ; State of being near. 

The pofition of things is fuch, that there is a vicinity be¬ 
tween agents and patients, that the one mcellantly invades 
the other. Hale. 

The abundance and vicinity of country feats. Swift: 

2 . Neighbourhood. 

He (hall find out and recall the wandering particles home, 
and fix them in their old vicinity. Rogers. 

Gravity alone mull have carried them downwards to the 
vicinity of the fun. Bentley. 

Vi'c inage. n.f. [yicinia, Lat.] Neighbourhood; places adjoin- 


| adj. [vicinus, Lat.] Near; neighbouring. 


VjcPnal. 

Vici'ne. 

Opening other vicine paffages might obliterate any track ; 
as the making of one hole in the yielding mud, defaces the 


Glanville. 
to vice; 


print of another near it. 

Wcious. adj [from vice.] See Vitious. Devoted 
not addidkT to virtue. 

He heard this heavy eurfe. 

Servants of fervants on his vicious race. Aiilton. 

Vici'ssitude. [vicijftudo, Latin.] 

1. Regular change; return of the fame things in the fame 
fucceffion. 

It makes through heav’n 

Grateful vicijfitude, like day and night. Milton. 

The rays of light are alternately difpofed to be refle< 2 ed or 
rcfra&ed for many vieij/itudes. Newton. 

This fucceffion of things upon the earth, is the refult of 
the vicijfitude of fcafons, and is as conftant as is the caufe of 
that vicijfitude, the fun’s declination. IVoodward. 

2. Revolution ; change. 

During the couric of the war, did the vicijjitudes of good 
and bad fortune affedt us with humility or thankfulnefs. Atterb. 

Vcrfc fweetens toil, however rude the found. 

All at her work thc village maiden fings ; 

Nor as (he turns the-giddy wheel around, 

Revolves the fad vicijfitude of things. Gijfard. 

Vi'contiels. In law vicontiel rents are certain farms, for 
w'hich the flicriff pays a rent to the king, and makes what 
profit he can of them. Vicontiel writs are fuch writs as are 


triable in the county court, before the Iheriff. 
VFctim. n.f. [viflima, Latin.] 

1. A facrifice ; fomething (lain for a facrifice. 

All that were authors of fo black a deed; 
Be facrific’d as viilims to his ghoft. 

And on the viilim pour thc ruddy wine. 
Clitumnus’ waves, for triumphs after war. 
The vidfim ox, and (howy fheep prepare. 


Bailey: 


Denham . 
Dryden. 

Addifon. 
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2 . Something deftroyed. 

Behold where age's wretched victim lies; 

/ See his head trembling, and his half-clos’d eyes. Prior. 

VICTOR, n.f [viaor, Lat.J Conqueror; vanquiflicr; he 
that gams the advantage in any conteft. Viaor is feldom 
uftd with a genitive, and never but with regard to fome finglc 
aciion or perfon. We rarely fay Alexander was via or of 
Darius, though we fay he was viclorax. Arbela ; but we never 
fay he was viaor of Perfia. 

I his ftrange race more ftrange conceits did yield ; 

W ho viclor Teem’d, was to his ruin brought; 

Who Teem'd o’er thrown, was miftrefs of the field. Sidney. 

Some time the flood prevails, and then the wind, 

Both tugging to be viaors, breaft to breaft, 

Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered. Shakefp. 

Although the viaor, we fubmit to Crd'ar. Shakefp. 

Say where and when 

Their fight; what ftrokc fhall bruife the viaors heel. Milt. 

Our Hebrew' fongs and harps in Babylon, 

T hat pleas’d fo well our viaors ear, declare 
I hat rather Greece from us thefe arts deriv’d. Milton. 

I heir hearts at lad the vanquifh’d rc-all"umc. 

And now the viaors fall. Denham. 

In love the viaors from the vanquifh’d fly ; 

They fly that wound, and they purfue that die. Waller. 

h ortunc s unjuft ; flie ruins oft the brave. 

And him who ihould be viaor , makes the Have. Dryden. 

Lofe not a thought on me, I'm out of danger; 

Heaven will not leave me in the viaor's hand. Addifon. 

Victo'RIOUS. adj. [viaorieux , Fr.] 

]. Conquering ; having obtained conqucft ; fuperiour in conteft. 
Vidfory doth more often fall by errour of the vanquiflied, 
than by the valour of the viaorious. Hayward. 

I he great Ton return'd viaorious with his faints. Milton. 

That happy fun, faid he, will rife again. 

Who twice viaorious did our navy fee : 

And I alone mull view him rife in vain. 

Without one ray of all his ftar for me. Dryden. 

2 . Producing conqucft. 

Sudden thefe honours fhall be fnatch’d away. 

And curs’d for ever this viaorious day. Pope. 

3. Betokening conquell. 

Now are oui brows bound with viaorious wreaths ; 

Our bruifed arms hung up for monuments. Shakefp. 

Victoriously, adu. [from viaorious.] With conqucft ; fuc- 
cefsfully; triumphantly. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray our 
fuccours, vidTorioufy through all difficulties. Hammond. 

\ icto riousness. u. f. [from viaorious .] Theftate or quality 

of being victorious. 

Victory, n.f. [ viaoria , Lat.] Conqucft; fucccfs in con¬ 
teft; triumph. 

At his nurfe’s tears 

He whin’d and roar’d away your via cry. 

That pages blufh’d at him. Shakefp. 

Then to the hcav’11 of heav’ns he fhall afeend 
With viaory , triumphing o’er his foes. Milton. 

Obedience is a complicated a£l of virtue, and many graces 
are exercifcd in one a£t of obedience. It is an a£t of humi¬ 
lity, of mortification and fclf-denial, of charity to God, of 
care of the publick, of order and charity to ourfelves. It is a great 
inftance of a viaory over the mod refractory paffions. 'Taylor. 

Vi'ctress. n.f. [from viaor.] A female that conquers. 

I’ll lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 

And fhe fhall be foie viarefs ; Caefar’s Cariar. Shakefp. 

Vi’ctual. ) n. f. [viauailles, Fr. vittonaglia, Ital.] Provifion 

Victuals. J of food; ftores for the fupport of life; meat; 
fuftcnance. 

He landed in thefe iflands, to furnifh himfelf with viauals 
and frefh water. Abbot's Defcrip. of the World. 

You had mufly viauals, and he hath holp to eat it: he 
hath an excellent ftomach. Shakefp. 

He was not able to keep that place three days for lack of 
viaual. Knolles. 

They, unprovided of tackling and viaual, are forced to 
fea by a ftorm. K. Charles. 

To Victual, v.a. [from the noun.] To ftorc with provi¬ 
fion for food. 

Talbot, farewel; 

I muft go viaual Orleans forthwith. Shakef 

Victualler, n.f [from viauals.] One who provides victuals. 
They planted their artillery againft the haven, to impeach 
fupply of victuals ; yet the Englifh viauallers furceafed not 
to bring all things necefiary. Hayward. 

Their conqucft half is to the viauallcr due. AT ng. 

VIDE LICET, adv. [Latin.] To wit; that is. This word is 
generally written viz. 

Viuu'ity. n.f. [from viduus, Lat.] Widowhood. 

To Vie. v. a. [Of this word the etymology is very uncertain.] 

1. To fhow, or practice in competition. 

They vie power and cxpence with thofe that are too 
high. L'Efrange. 


Evelyn. 
add ; toaccu- 


Shakefp. 


Swift, 


w“‘ happi, " fl in a ,hou “ «“> »■> <*«< «. 

2. In this paflage the meaning feems to be, to 
mulate. 

She hung about my neck, and kifs on kif s 
She vied fo faft, 

1 hat in a twink fire won me to her love. 

To Vie n. To conteft; to contend; “to ftrivc for fl 
perionty. nvc ,or fit 

In a trading nation, the younger Tons maybe pl ace[ l ; n 

” may 

The wool, when fhaded with Ancona’s dye 
May with the proudeft Tyrian purple vie * Jar, 
Now voices over voices rife; Addefm. 

While each to be the loudeft vies. 

To VIEW. v.a. [veu, Fr. from veoir, or voir.] 

1. I o furvey ; to look on by way of examination. 

Go, and view the country. <y - .. 

Th’ almighty father bent down his eye, ™ V "‘ ** 
His own works and their works at once to view. Miter 
/ tetv no^this fpire, by meafures giv’n, 

To buildings rais'd by common hands. p 

Whene’er we view fome well-proportion’d dome • 

No lingle parts unequally furprize; 

All comes united to th’ admiring eyes. p .. 

2. To fee ; to perceive by the eye. ^ C ' 

With eyes aghaft 

View'd firft their lamentable lot. Milt 

No more I hear, no more I view. 

The phantom flics me, as unkind as you. 

VIEW. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. ProfpcCt. 

V ou fhould tread a courfe 
Pretty, and full of view ; yea, haply, near 
The refidence of Pofthumus. * Shakefp. Cymbelke. 
\ alt and indefinite views, which drown all apprehenfions of 
the uttermoft objects, are condemned by good authors. IVottcn. 
I he walls of Pluto’s palace are in view. Dryden. 
Cut wide views through mountains to the plain, 

You’ll wifh your hill, or iheltcr’d hill again. Po’c. 

2. Sight; power of beholding. ‘ ’ 

Some fitfer refolution I’ve in view. Milton. 

I go, to take for ever from your view , 

Both the lov’d objeCt, and the hated too. Dryden. 

Thefe things duly weigh’d, will give us a clear view into 
the ftate of human liberty. Lode. 

InltruCt me other joys to prize. 

With other beauties charm my partial eyes; 

Full in my view fet all the bright abode. 

And make my foul quit Abelard for God. Pope. 

3. ACt of feeing. 

Th’ unexpected found 

Of dogs and men, his wakeful ear docs wound; 

Rouz’d with the noifc, he fcarcc believes his ear, 

Willing to think th’ illufions of his fear 
Had giv’n this falfe alarm ; but ftraight his view 
Confirms that more than all he fears is true. Denbnm: 

ObjcCts near our view are thought greater than thofe of 
a larger fize, that arc more remote. " Locke. 

4. Sight; eye. 

She was not much ftruck with thofe objeCts that now pre- 
fented them (elves to her view. Female Quixote. 

5. Survey; examination by the eve. 

Time never will renew, 1 

While we too far the pleafing path purfue, > 

Surveying nature with too nice a view. Dryden. J 

6. Intellectual furvey. 

If the mind has made this inference by finding out the in¬ 
termediate ideas, and taking a view of the connection of 
them, it has proceeded rationally. Locke. 

7. Space that may be taken in by the eye; reach of fight. 

The fame thro,ugh all the neighb’ring nations flew, 
When now the Trojan navy was in view. Dryden. 

8. Appearance; (how. 

In that accomplilh’d mind, 

Helpt by the night, new graces find ; 

Which, by the fplendour of her view. 

Dazzl’d before we never knew. Waller. 

9. Bifplay ; exhibition to the fight or mind. 

To give a right view of this miftaken part of liberty, 
would any one be a changeling, becaufe he is lefs determined 
by wife confiderations than a wife man ? Locke. 

10 ProfpeCt of intereft. 

No man fets himfelf about any thing, but upon fomevief 
or other, which ferves him for a reafon. Loe^e. 

11. Intention; dellgn. 

He who fojourns in a foreign country, refers what he 
fees to the ftate of things at home ; with that view he mak $ 
all his reflections. Attn bury. 

With a view to commerce, in returning from his expedi¬ 
tion againft the Parthians, he palled through Egypt- Arbutbnot. 
3 \V ewlkss. 


V I G 


Shakefp. 


The act of putting 
Bailey. 


Stillingflcet. 
Dryden. 


. BWtE | adj. [from view. ] Unfecn; not difcermblc by 

tht ’ f To he imprifon’d in the viewlefs winds, 

And blown with reftlefs violence about 
The pendant world 

Each ftair myfterioufly was meant, nor ftood 
Tto, always, buc tow,, up ,0 h e a,’„ 

' Ao. through the valves the vifionary fair 
Reoafs’d, and viewlefs mix’d with common air. I ope, 

L ieht-bounding from the earth, at once they life ; 

Their feet half vtcwUfs quiver in the (kies. op* 

Vicesima'tion. n. f [vegtfmus, Latin.] Ti¬ 
to death every twentieth man. 

.. f | ''ZKPilifly Latin.] 

; 'vVatch; devotions performed in the cuftomary hours of reft. 

’ g* 0 tj KV in heaven their odes and vigils tun’d. Milton. 

" Slumes ! where their vigils palc-ey’d virgins keep, 

And pitying faints, whofe ftatucs learn to weep. Pope. 

n A faft kept before a holiday. 

He that out-iives this day, and fees old age, 

AVill yearly on the vigil feaft his neighbours, 

And fay to-morrow is St. Crifpian. Shakefp. 

■2 Service uied on the n ght before a holiday. 

.V. altar is to be coniecrated without reliques, which 
placed before the church door, the vigils are to be celebrated 

that night before them. 

The rivals call my mufc another way, 

To fmg their vigils for th’ enfuing day. 

4,. Watch ; forbearance of fleep. 

Though Venus and her Ion fhou’d fpare 
Her rebel heart, and never teach her care ; 

Yet Hymen may perforce her vigils keep, ^ > 

A"d for another’s joy fufpend her fleep. _ _ Waller. 

Nothing wears out a fine face like the vigils of the card- 
table, . nd thofe cutting paffions which attend them. Addifon. 

Vi'gilakce. ? r r vigilance, Fr. vigilantia , Lat.] 
V/gilancy J j 

1. Forbearance of fleep. 

Ulyflcs yielded unfeafonably to fleep, and the llrong paf- 
fion for his country Ihould have given him vigilance. Broome. 

2. Watchfulnels ; circumfpc£fion ; incefiant care. 

Shall Henry’s conqucft, Bedford’s vigilance, 

Your deeds of war, and all our counfel die ? Shakefp. 

No poft is free, no place. 

That guard and moft unufual vigilance 
Does not attend my taking Shakefp. A. Lea’-. 

In this their military care, there were few remarkable oc- 
cafions under the duke, faving his continual vigilancy, and vo- 
luntaiy hazard of his perfon. Witton. 

Of thefe the vigilance 

I dread ; and to elude, thus wrapp’d in mift 
Of midnight vapour, glide oblcure. Ahlton. 

V. c are fnablcd to (ubdue all other creatures ; and ufe 
for our behoof the ftrength of the ox, the lagacity and vigi- 
laniy of the dog. Ray. 

3 Guard; watch. 

In at this gate none pafs 
The vigilance here plac’d, but fuch as come 
Well known from heav’n. Milton. 

VFG 1 LANT. adj. [vigilans, Latin.] Watchful; circumfpect; 
diligent; attentive. 

They have many prayers, but every of them very fliort, 
as if they were darts thrown out with a kind of fudden 
quicknefs; left that vigilant and cre£t attention of mind, 
which in prayer is very neceflary, ftiould be wafted or dulled 
through continuance. • Hooker. 

Take your places, and be vigilant: 

If any noife or foldier you perceive. 

Let us have knowledge. Sbalefpeare. 

The trealiircr, as he was vigilant in fuch cafes, had notice 
of the clerk’s expiration fo foon, that he procured the king 
to fend a meflage to the niafter of the rolls. Clarend. 

Vi'gilantly. adv. [from vigilant. ] Watchfully; atten¬ 
tively ; circumfpectly. 

Thus in peace, either of the kings fo vigilantly obferved 
every motion of the others, as if they had lived upon the 
alarm. Hayward. 

VFao ous. adj. [from vigor, Latin.] Forcible; not weaken¬ 
ed ; full of ftrength and life. 

Fam’d for his valour young ; 

At Tea (uccefsful, vigorous and ftrong ! Waller. 

Their appetite is not dull’d by being gratified, but returns 
always frefh and vigorous. Atterbury. 

^ Fg.orously. adv. [from vigour.] With force; forcibly ; 
without weaknefs. 

The prince had two giant (hips; 

With his one fo vigoroujly he prels’d. 

And flew fo home, they could not rife again. Dryden. 
It the lire burns bright and vigor ou fly, it is no matter by 
what means it was at firft kindled. South. 


V I L 

That prince whofe caufe you efpoufe fo vigoroufly , is the 
principal in the war, and you but a fccond. Swift. 

Vi'corousness. n. f [from vigour.] Force; ftrength. 

He hath given excellent fuftcrancc and vigoroufnejs to the 
fufferers, arming them with ftrangc courage, heroical foiti- 


on. 


Milton. 

Milton. 

Dryden. 


Milton. 

Blackmnre. 
worthlels ; 


Shakefp. 


Shakefp. 

Abbot. 


tude, invincible refolution, and glorious patience. Taylor. 
VFGOUR n.f [vigor, Lat.J 

1. Force; ftrength. 

Sometimes went and fome times ran, 

With fupplc joints, as lively vigour led. Milton. 

Shame to be overcome, 

Wou’d utmoft vigour raife, and rais’d unite. Ahltor.. 

Pernicious fire wither’d ail their ftrength, 

And of their wonted vigour left them drain’d. Milt 
The mind and fpirit remains 
Invincible, and vigour foon returns. 

No deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigour. 

The vigour of this arm was never vain : 

Witnefs thefe heaps of (laughter. 

2. Mental force ; intellectual ability. 

3. Energy ; efficacy. 

In the fruitful earth 

His beams, unactive elfe, their vigour find. 

How does Cartefius all his finews ftrain. 

The earth’s attractive vigour to explain ? 

VILE. adj. [ vil, Fr. vilis, Lat.] Bafe; mean 
fordid ; defpicable. 

Our cafe were miferablc, if that wherewith we moft en¬ 
deavour to pleafe God, were in his fight lo vile and defpicable 
as men’s dildainiul Ipecch would make it. Hooker. 

I difdaining fcorn’d, and craved death. 

Rather than I would be fo vile efteem’d. 

He to-day that ftieds his blood with me. 

Shall be my brother; be he ne’er fo vile, 

This day (hall gentle his condition. 

The inhabitants account gold but as a vile thing. 

That finful creature man ejected is. 

And in our place the hcavtas pofiels he muft ; 

Vile man, begot of day, and born of dull. Fairfax. 

A fpontaneous production is againft matter of fa< 5 t; a thing 
without example not only in man, but the vilefl of weeds. Bent/. 
2 . Morally impure; wicked. 

Rcftor’d by thee, vile as I am, to place 
Of new acceptance. Milton. 

Vi'led. adj. [from vile, whence revile.] Abufive; fcurrilous ; 
defamatory. 

He granted life to all except to one, who had ufed vil'd 
fpeeches againft king Edward. Hayward. 

Vi'lfly. adv. [from vile.] Bafely; meanly; Ihamefully. 

'l he Volicians vilely yielded the town. Shakefp. 

How can I 

Forget my Hedtor, treated with diftionour. 

Depriv’d of funeral rites, and ■; ilety dragg’d, 

A bloody corfe, about the walls of Troy. A. Philips. 
Vidleness, n.f [from vile .] 

1. Bafenefs ; meannefs ; defpicablenefs.' 

His vilenefs us (hall never awe : 

But here our fports (hall be : 

Such as the golden world firft faw, 

Moft innocent and free. Drayton. 

Reflect on the cflcntial vilenefs of matter, and its impo¬ 
tence to conferve its own being. Creech. 

Confidering the vilenefs of the clay, I wondered that no 
tribune of that age durft ever venture to aik the potter, 
what doft thou make ? Swift. 

2. Moral or intelle£lual bafenefs. 

Than, vilenefs of mankind ! 

Could one, alas ! repeat me good or great, 

Wafh my pale body, or bewail my fate ? Pi ior. 

ToVFlify. v.a. [from vile.] To debafe; to defame; to 
make contemptible. 

Tomalin could not abide, 

To hear his fovereign vilify d. Drayton. 

Their maker’s image 

Forfook them, when themfelves they vilify d 
To ferve ungovern’d appetite ; and took 
His image whom they ferv’d. Milton. 

Thcdifplcafure of their prince, thofe may expect, who would 
put in practice all methods to vilify his perfon. Addifon. 

Many paffions dilpofe us to deprefs and vilify the merit of 
one rifing in the efteem of mankind. Addifon. 

ViLL. n.J. [ville, Fr. villa, Latin.] A village; a fin all col¬ 
lection of houfes. Little in ufe. 

This book gives an account of the manurable lands in 
every manor, town, or vil/. Flute. 

V i'll A. n.f. [villa, Lat.] A country feat. 

The antient Romans lay the foundations of their villas and 
palaces within the very borders of the fea. Addifon. 

All vaft pofteflions ; juft the lame the cafe, 

Whether vou call them villa, paik, or chace. Pope. 

29 F VFLLAGE, 
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Shakefpeare. 

Shakefp. 

Shakefpeare, 


V I L 

\ I LLAGE. n.f. [village, Fr.] A fmall colleftion of houfcs 
in the country, lef's than a town. 

Beggars, with roaring voices, from low farms. 

Or pelting villages, fheep coats, and mills. 

Inforce their charity. 

The early village cock 
Hath twice done falutation to the morn. 

^ ou have many enemies, that know not 
Why they arcfoj but, like the village curs, 

Bark'when their fellows do. c . 

The country villages were burnt down to the ground. Kno/les. 
Thofe village- words give us a mean idea of the thing. Dryd. 

Seam d o er with wounds which his own labre gave, 

In the vile habit of a village Have. & Pope. 

Vi llacer. n.f. [from village.] An inhabitant of the village. 
Brutus had rather be a villager , 

Than to repute himfelf a fon of Rome 
Under fuch hard conditions. Shakefp. 

When once her eye 

Hath met the virtue of this magick duft, 

I fhall appear fomc harmlefs villager. 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country geer. Milton. 
If there are conveniencies of life, which common ufe 
reaches not, it is not reafon to rejeft them, becaufe every 
villager doth not know them. Locke. 

Vi llagery. n. f. [from village.] Diftrift of villages. 

Robin Goodfellow, are you not he. 

That fright the maidens of the villagery ? Shakefp. 

VI'LLAIN. n. f [ vilain, Fr. villanus, low Latin.J 

1. One who held by a bafe tenure. 

The Irifh inhabiting the lands fully conquered, being in 
condition of Haves and villains, did render a greater revenue, 
than if they had been made the king’s free fubjefts. Davies. 

2. A wicked wretch. 

Wc were prevented by a dozen armed knights, or rather 
villains, who, ufing this time of their extreme feebienefs, all 
together fet upon them. 

O villain ! villain ! his very opinion in the letter. Ab¬ 
horred villain ! unnatural, detefted, brutifli villain ! Shakefp. 
What in the world. 

That names me traitor, villain- like he lies. Shakefp. 

He was {tabbed to the heart by the hand of a villain, upon 
the mere impious pretence of his being odious to the parlia- 
ment - Clarendon, 

Calm thinking villains, whom no faith could fix; 

Of crooked counfels, and dark politicks. Pope. 

Vi'llanage. n.f. [from villain.] 

1. The Hate of a villain j bafe fervitude. 

They exercife mod bitter tyranny, 

Upon the parts brought into their bondage : 

No wretchednefs is like to finful villanage. Fairy fhteen. 
Upon every fuch furrender and grant, there was but one 
freeholder, which was the lord himfelf } all the reft were but 
tenants in villanage, and were not fit to be fworn in 
juries. Davies. 

2 . Bafenefs ; infamy. 

If in thy lmoke it ends, their glories Ihine ; 

But infamy and villanage are thine. Dryden. 

To Vi'llanize. v. a. [from villain.] To debafe ; to degrade : 
to defame. 

Were virtue by defeent, a noble name 
Could never vi/lanize his father’s fame ; 

But, as the firft, the laft of all the line, 

Would, like the fun, ev’n in defeending Ihine. Dryden. 
Thefe are the fools, whofe ftolidity can baffle all argu¬ 
ments ; whofe glory is in their Iliame, in the debafing and 
villanizing of mankind to the condition of beafts. Bentley. 
Vi'llanous. adj. [from villain.] 

1. Bafe j vilej wicked. 

2. Sorry. 

Thou art my fon ; I have partly thy mother’s word, partly 
my own opinion} but chiefly a villanous trick of thine eye 
doth warrant me. Shakefp. 

3. It is ufed by Shakefpeare to exaggerate any think dcteftable. 

We (hall lofe our time, 

And all be turn’d to barnacles or apes. 

With foreheads villanous low. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

V/llanously. adv. [from villainous.] Wickedly j bafely. 

The wandering Numidian falfified his faith, and villanoufy 
flew Selymes the king, as he was bathing himfelf. Knolles. 
Vi'llanousness. n.J. [from villainous.] Bafenefs} wicked- 
nefs. 

Vili.any. n.f. [from villain ; villonnic, old French.] 

1. \V ickednefs ; bafenefs } depravity. 

I raft not thole cunning waters of his eyes } 

For villainy is not without fuch a rheum : 

And he, long traded in it, makes it feem 
Like rivers of remorfc and innocence. Shakefp. 

He is the prince’s jeftcr; and the commendation is not 
in his wir, but in his villany. Shakefp. 

2. A wicked aftion ; a crime. 


V I N 

No villany, or flagitious action was ever vet ... 
but a he was firft or laft the principal engine to cftVctTtT' 1 / 
Such villainies rous’d Horace into wrath • 

And ’tis more noble to purlue his path, * 

I han an old talc. 

Villa'tick. adj [villaticus, Lat.j Belong^ to 

Evening dragon came, 0 ‘“S 65 - 

Afl'ailant on the perched roofts, 

And nefts in order rang’d. 

Of tame vil/atick fowl. . „ 

VFLLI. n. f. [Latin.] Miksn. 

In anatomy, are the fame as fibres; and in botanv r .. 
hairs like the grain of plulh or Ihag, with which a ’/? ' 
of excrelcence, fomc trees do abound. * • 

Vi J.1.0US. adj. [villofus, Lat.j Slilggy; rough. 

I he liquor of the ftomach, which with faftinn 
ftarp, and the quick fenlation of the inward villous C L r 
the ftomach, feem to be the caufe of the fenfe of hunger A 

Vimineous. adj. [vimineus, Latin.] Made of twins’. ^ 

_ As in the hive’s vimineous dome, 

Ten thoufand bees enjoy their home; 

Each does her ftudious action vary. 

To go and come, to fetch and carry. d • 

VI nbk' IliLE ’ ***' ^ fr ° m W!C °' Lat '^ Conc l ucrab!e 5 fupe- 

He not vincible in fpirit, and well allured that Ihortnefs of 
proviiion would in a fliort time draw the feditious to lhom>« 
limits, drew his fword. H d 

cecaufe twas abfolutely in my power to have attended 
more heedfully, there was liberty in the principle, the miflake 
which influenced the action was vincible. Norris 

VFncibleness. n.f. [from vincible.] Liablencfs to be over¬ 
come* Die’. 

VYncture. n. f. [vinflura, Lat.] A binding. Bailey'. 

Vjnde'mial. adj. [vindemia , Latin.] Belonging to a vintage." 

To Vinde'miate. v.n. [vindemia, Latin.] To gather die 
vintage. 

Now vindemiate, and take your bees towards the expiration 
of this month. Evtw 

Vindemia'tion.m./I [vindemia, Lat.] Grape-gathering. Bailer. 

To VINDICATE. a. [vindico, Lat.] 

1. To juftify; tofupport; to maintain. 

Where the refpondent denies any propofition, the opponent 
muft direftly vindicate and confirm that propofition; i. c. he 
muff make that propofition the conduiion of his next fyl- 
logifm. IVatts's Improvement of the Mini. 

2 . To revenge ; to avenge. 

We ought to have added, how far an holy war is to be 
purfued ; whether to enforce a new belief, and to vindicate 
or punifli infidelity ? Bacon. 

Man is not more inclinable to obey God than man ; but 
God is more powerful to exaft fubjection, and to vindicate 
rebellion. Pearfon on the Creed. 

The more numerous the offenders are, the more his 
juftice is concerned to vindicate the affront. Tidstjon. 

Affemble ours, and all the Theban race. 

To vindicate on Athens thy dilgrace. Dryden. 

3. To affert; to claim with efficacy. 

Never any touch’d upon this way, which our poet juftly 
has vindicated to himfelf. Dryden's Pref. to Ovid. 

The beauty of this town, without a fleet, 

From all the world fhall vindicate her trade. Dryden. 

4. To clear} to proteft. 

God’s ways of dealing with us, are by propofition of ter- 
rs and promifes. To thefe is added the authority of the 


by the interpo- 
the bands of his 
Hammond. 


Milton. 


commander, vindicated from our neglect 
fition of the greateft ligns and wonders, in 
prophets, and of his fon. 

I may affert eternal providence. 

And vindicate the ways of God to man. 

V1 ndica / tion. n.f. [vindication, Er. from vindicate.] De¬ 
fence} affertion 3 juftificaticn. 

This is no vindication of her conduct. She ftill a£t> a 
mean part, and, through fear, becomes an accomplice, w en¬ 
deavouring to betray the Greeks. Broome. 

Vindicative, aclj. [from vindicate.] Revengeful} given to 
revenge. 

He, in heat of aftion, , . 

Is more vindicative than jealous love. Shm.jp- 

Publick revenges are for the moft part fortunate; but 
private revenges it is not fo. Findicative perlons live the >*' 
of witches, who, as they are mifehievous, fo end the) 11,1 
fortunate. . Ba f' 

The fruits of adufted cholcr, and the evaporations or -• 

vindicative fpirit. _ c j/’ 

Do not too many believe no zeal to be fpiritual, but 

../*_!_ 2 Wlw»r/»ac nil 7.Plll IS lplfltLal 1 
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is cenforious or vindicative? Whereas no zeal is *P ir 
that is not alfo charitable. . Sprat 1 

Diftinguifh betwixt a pafflon purely vindicative, turn 
counfels where divine juftice avenges the innocent. L jrang<- 

Vikdica’tor 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languac 


V I N 

V]tw rt°., »./ [from «<•»*»«•] One who vindicates; 

“‘IkmmMUmi and the vices attending it with the «- 
nit rieour; and conl'equently a noble foul is better pleas d 
with a“jealous vindicator of Roman liberty, than w^a 

temporizing poet. 

VINDICATORY, adj. [from vindicator.] 

Punitory ; performing the office of vengeance. 

1 The afflictions of Job were no vindicatory pur.ilhments to 
take vengeance of his fins, but probatory chaftifements to 
niake trial of his graces. Bramboll s Anjwcr to Hon r. 

'ad/^lfromvindicia, Latin.] Given to revenge } 

K Tam vindictive enough to repel force by force. Dryden. 

Au<niftus was of a nature too vindictive, to have contented 
himfelf with fo fmall a revenge. Dryden. 

Vine n.f [vinca, Latin.] The plant that bears the grape. 
The flower confifts of many leaves placed in a regular 
order, and expanding in form of a rofc : the ovary, which is 
bottom of the flower, becomes a round 


iituated in the - - - , . . , 

fruit, full of juice, and contains many fmall ftones in each. 
The tree is climbing, fending forth clafpers at the joints, by 
which it faflens itlclf to what plant ftands near it, and the fruit 
is produced in bunches. The fpecies are, x. The wild vine, 
commonly called the claret grape. 2. T he July grape. 3. I he 
Corinth grape, vulgarly called the currant g r *]P e -_ 4 - * 
parfley leav’d grape. 5. The miller’s grape. This is called 
the -Burgundy in England : the leaves of this fort are very 
much powdered with white in the fpring, from whence it 
had the name of miller’s grape. 6. Is what is called in Bur¬ 
gundy Pir.eau, and at Orleans, Auverna : it makes very good 
wir.e. 7. The white chafftlas, or royal mufeadine : it is a 
large white grape; the juice is very rich. 8. The black 
thaflelas, or black mulcadine } the juice is very rich. 9. I he 
red chaffelas, cr red mufeadine. 10 The burlakc grape. 
11. The white muftat, or white Frontiniac. 12. The- red 
Frontiniac. 13. The black Frontiniac. 14. I he damafle 
grape. 15. The white fweet water. 16. I he black fweet 
water. 17. The white mufeadine. 18. The raifin grape. 
19. The Greek grape. 20. The pearl grape. 21 i he 
£t. Peter’s grape, or hefperian. 22. The malmfcy grape. 
23. The malmfey mufeadine. 24. The red Hamburgh 
grape. 25. The black Hamburgh, or warmer grape. 26. The 
Switzerland grape. 27. The white mufeat, or Frontiniac of 
Alexandria ; called alfo the Jerufalem mufeat and grofs muf¬ 
eat. 28. The red mufeat, or Frontiniac of Alexandria. 
29. The white melie grape. 30. The white morillon. 
31. The Alicant grape. 32. The white Auvernat. 33. The 
*rcy Auvernat. 34. The raifin mufeat. The late duke of 
Tufcany, who was very curious in colledfing all the forts of 
Italian and Greek grapes into his vineyards, was poffefled of 
upwarJs of three hundred feveral varieties. Miller. 

The vine -prop elm, the poplar never dry. Fairy Shiecn. 

In her days every man fhall eat in fafety. 

Under his own vine, v/hat he plants. Shakef 

The captain left of the poor tobeww-dreflers. 2 Kingsxxv. 

Depending vines the {helving cavern fereen, 

With purple clufters bluftiing through the green. Pope. 
VVnegar. n.f [vinaigre, Fr.J 
1. Wine grown four. 

Vinegar is made by felting the veffel of wine againft the 
hot fun} and therefore vinegar will not burn, much of the 
finer parts being exhaled. 

Heav’n’s bit-ft beam turns vinegar more four. 

Any thing really or metaphorically four. 

Some laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. 

And others of fuch vinegar alpedt. 

That they’ll not lhow their teeth in way of fmile. Shakefp. 
VYnnf.wed, or Vinney adj. Mouldy. Ainfrvorth. 

V/neyard. n.f. [pm^eapb, Saxon.] A ground planted with 
vines. 

Let us not live in France ; let us quit all. 

And give our vineyards to a barb’rous people. Shakefp. 
Though fome had fo furfeited in the vineyards, and with 
the wines, that they had been left behind, the generality of 
the Spaniards fent them all home again. Clarendon. 

VFnous. adi. ffrom vtiminu Latin. 1 Having the qualities of 


V I O 

The vintner may draw what religion he pleafes. Howef 
The vintner, by mixing poifon with his wines, deftroy3 
more lives than any malignant difeafe. Swift. 

Vi'ntry. n.f. The place where wine is fold. Amfworth. 
V/ol. n.f. [visile, Fr. viola, Ital.J A ftringed inftrument of 
mufick. 

My tongue’s ufe is to me no more. 

Than an unftringed viol, or a harp. Shakefp. 

To {train a ftring, flop it wich the finger, as in the necks 
of lutes and viols. Bacon. 

Loud o’er the reft Cremona’s trump doth found } 

Me lotter airs befit, and lbfter firings 
Of lute, or viol, ftill more apt for mournful things. Milton. 
Vi'olabi.e. adj. [from violabilis, Lat.] Such as may be vio¬ 
lated or hurt. 

Violaceous, adj. [from viola, Lat] Refembhng violets. 

To Violate, v. a. [viols. Lac.] 

To injure ; to hurt. 

I queftion thy bold entrance, 

Employ’d to violate the fleep of thofe 
Whofe dwelling God ha'h planted here in blifs. 

Kindnefs for man, and pity for his fate. 

May mix with blifs, and yet next violate. Diyden. 

Ceafe 

To know what known will violate thy peace. Pope. 

To infringe } to break any thing venerable. 

Some of violated vows 

’Twixt the fouls of friend and friend. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe offences which are by their fpecial qualities breaches 
of fupcrnatural laws, do alfo, for that they arc generally evil, 
violate in general that principle of reafon, which willeth uni- 


1. 


Milton . 


2 . 


Hooker. 


Brown. 

Milton. 


Prior. 


Bacon. 

Pope. 


2 . 


' i'nous. adj. [from vinum, Latin.] 
wine ; confifting of wine. 


The motion of the oily drops may be in part due to fome 

Boyle. 


partial folution made by the vinous fpirit. 

Water will imbibe 

The fmall remains of fpirit, and acquire 
A vinous flavour. 

Vi' ntace. n.f. [vinage, Fr.] The produce of the 
tire year. 

The beft wines arc in the drieft vintages. 

Our firft luccels in war make Bacchus crown, 

And half the vintage of the year our own. 

V/ntagek. n.f.-[frdias vintage.} He who gathers 
_ ta gC- Ainfworth. 

* Fntner. n.f [from vinum, Lat.] One who fells wine. 

2 


Philips. 
vine for 

Bacon. 

IValler. 
the vin- 


verfally to fly from evil. 

3. To injure by irreverence. 

I would violate mv own arm rather than a church. 

Forbid to violate the facred fruit. 

4. To ravifh ; to deflower. 

The Sabines violated charms 
Obfcur’d the glory of his rifing arms. 

Viola'tjon. n.f. [violatio, Lat.j 

1. Infringement or injury of fomething facred. 

Their right conceit that to perjury vengeance is due, was 
not without good efteft, as touching the courle of their lives, 
who feared the wilful violation of oaths. Hooker. 

Men, who had no other guide but their reafon, confidered 
the violation of an oath to be a great crime. Addifon. 

2 . Rape } the aft of deflowering. 

If your pure maidens fall into the hand 
Of hot and forcing violation. Shakef. 

Viola'tor. n.f. [violator, Lat.] 

1. One who injures or infringes fomething facred. 

May fuch places, built for divine worfhip, derive a blefling 
upon the head of the builders, as Jafting as the curfe that 
never fails to reft upon the facrilegious violators of them. South. 

2. A raviflier. 

Angelo is an adult’rous thief. 

An hypocrite, a virgin violator. Shakef. 

How does {he fubjeft herfclf to the violator's upbraidings 
and infults. Clarijfa. 

Vi'olence. n.f. [violentia, Latin.] 

1. Force } ftrength applied to any purpofe. 

To be imprifon’d in the viewlefs wind. 

And blown with reftlefs violence about. Shakefp. 

All the elements 

At leaft had gone to wreck, difluib’d and torn 

With violence of this conflift, had not loon 

Th’ eternal hung his golden feales. Milton. 

2 . An attack } an aflault} a murder. 

A noife did fcare me from the tomb } 

And {he, too defperate, would not go with me : 

But, as it feems, did violence on herfclf. Shakefp: 

3. Outrage } unjuft force. 

Griev’d at his heart, when looking down he faw 
The whole earth fill’d with violence } and all flelh 
Corrupting each their way. Milton s Par. Loji. 

4. Eagernefs} vehemence. 

1 hat feal 

You a{k with fuch violence, the king 

With his own hand gave me. Shakefp, 

5. Injury infringement. 

We cannot, without offering violence to all records, divine 
and human, deny an univerfal deluge. Burnet. 

6. Forcible defloration. 

Vi'olent. adj. [violentus, Lat.] 

1. Forcible} acting with ftrength. 

A violent crofs wind blows. Milton. 

2. Produced or continued by force. 

The pofture we find them in, according to his doftrine, 
muft be look’d upon as unnatural and violent; and no violent 
ftate can be perpetual. Burnet. 

3. Not natural, but brought by force. 

Conqueror death difcovers them fcarce men } 

Violent or fhameful death their due reward. Milton. 

4. Un- 
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V I R 

4< Urtjuftly aftailant; murderous. 

Some violent hands were laid on Humphry’s life. Sbakefp. 

A foe fubtile or violent. Milton. 

5. Unfeafonably vehement. 

We might be reckoned fierce and violent, to tear away 
that, which, if our mouths did condemn, our confcienpcs 
would ftorm and repine thereat. , Hooker. 

7 he covetous extortioner lhould remember, that fuch vio- 
lents (hall not take heaven, but hell by force. Decay oj Piety . 

6. Extorted $ not voluntary. 

Vows made in pain, are violent and void. Milton. 

Violently, adv. [from violent.] V ith force; forcibly; ve¬ 
hemently. 

Temp’rately proceed to what you would 

*Thus violently rcdrels. Shakcfp. Corio’anus. 

Hame burneth more violently towards the fides, than in the 

. . Bacon. 

Anticnt privileges muft not, without great neceflities, be 
revoked, nor forfeitures be exacted violently, nor penal laws 
urged rigoroufly. _ Taylors Rule of living holy. 


V I R 


Vi olet, n.f [violate, Fr. viola, Lat.] A plant.' 

It hath a polypetalous anomalous flower, fomewhat re- 
fcmbling the papilionaceous flower ; for its two upper petals 
reprefent the flandard, the two fide ones the wings; but the 
lower one, which ends in a tail, refembles the iris. Out of 
the empalenient arifes thepointal, which becomes a three-cor¬ 
nered fruit opening into three parts, and full of roundilh 
feeds. There are nine fpecies. Miller . 

When dailies pied, and violets blue, 

Do paint the meadows much bedig'nt. Sbaiefp. 

Sweet echo, fweeteft nymph that liv’ft unfecn, 

By flow Meander’s margent green. 

And in the wa/cZ-cmbroider’d vale. Milton. 

It alters not our Ample idea, whether we think that blue 
be in the violet itfcll, or in our mind only; and only the 
power of producing it by the texture of its parts, to be in 


Lode. 

flringed 


Sandys. 3 


Dry den. 


of 


of 


the violet itfelf. 

VVolin, n.f. [violon, Fr. from viol.] A fiddle; a 
inllrument of mufick. 

Praife with timbrels, organs, flutes ; 

Praife with violins, and lutes. 

Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs, and defperation, 

For the fair difdainful dame. 

Wolist. n. f. [from viol.] A player on the viol 

VIOLONCE'LLO. n. f. [Italian.] A ftringed inftrument 
mufick. 

VIPER, n.f. [ vipera , I.at.] 

1. A ferpent of that fpecies which brings its young alive, 
which moft are poifonous. 

A viper came out of the heat, and fattened on his 
hand. Ads xxviii. 3. 

He’IJ gall of afps with thirtty lips fuck in ; 

The viper's deadly teeth fliall pierce his fldn. Sandys. 
T//*r-catchcr 3 have a remedy, in which they place fuch 
great confidence, as to be no more afraid of the bite of a 
viper , than of a common puncture. This is no other than 
axungia viperina, prefently rubbed into the wound. Derbarn. 

2. Any thing mifehievous. 

Where is this viper, 

That would depopulate the city, and 

Be every man himfejf ? Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

VFperine. n.f. [viperinus, Lat.] Belonging to a viper. 

Wpf.rous. adj. [ viperous, Lat. from viper.] Having the qua¬ 
lities of a viper. 

My tender years can tell, 

Civil diflention is a vip'rous worm. 

That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. Sbakefp. 

We are peremptory to difpatch 
This viperous traitor. Sbaiefp. 

Some vip'rous critick may bereave 
Til' opinion of thy worth for fome defect. Daniels Mufoph. 

Viper’s buglefs. n.f. [echinus, Lat.] A plant. 

The charadtcrs are, the cup of the flower is large, and 
divided into five long flender fegments ; the flower confifls of 
one leaf, is Ihaped like a funnel, and fomewhat infledted, 
having its upper part flretchcd, but in a greater length than 
the lower: the upper part, or galea of the flower, is divided 
into two ; and the lower part, or beard, into three parts : in 
the middle of the flower arc produced five ftamina (or 
threads) which are reflexed. Each flower is fucceedcd by 
four feeds, which are in form of a viper’s head. Miller. 

Viper’s grafs. n.f. [fcorxonera, Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a Icmi-flofculous flower, confiding of many half 
florets, which reft upon the embryoes, which are included in 
one common empalenient, which is fcaly : the embryoes af¬ 
terwards become oblong feeds, which are furnilhed with 
down. MU er. 

ITRA/GO. n. f. [ Latin.] 

1. A female warriour ; a woman with the qualities of a man. 
Melpomene reprelcnted like a virago or manly lady, with 
a majeftick and grave countenance. Peacbam. 


Anlr a T ! , t0 , arms •' thc fierce cries, 

And fwift as lightening to the combat flies 

' wo In r ““ f ° r “ 

Wrelay. ». r. Ivlrrlnv vi relai, Fr.J A fort 0 f iittle 

confined only of two rk, an ' 

/ 1 t-vo rhymes and 


I'Acad. 


Spcnfer. 


Dryden, 
‘he figures 


2. 


Swift. 


Sbaiefp. 


Gen. xxiv. 16. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Cowley. 

Milton. 


kelay. n.f. [virclay, 
dent French poem, that 
fhort verfes, with flops. 

The mournful mufe in mirth now lift ne m -(V 
As flic was wont in youngth and fummer days 
Lut it thou algate lull like virelays. 

And loofer forigs of love to underfong. 

The hand of flutes began to play, 

To which a lady fung a virclay : ' 

And Hill at ev’rv clofc Ihe would repeat 
/ 7 he burden of thc fong, the daily is lo fwcet 
\ 1 rent. adj. [vinns, Lat.] Green; not faded. 

In tilde, yet frclh and virent, they carve out 
of men and women. 'Broun .'<■ //, / "V 

!M - bctttr f '°"> ”ZrZ? } 

Suppofe him now a dean complcat. 

Devoutly lolling in his feat; 

I lie filver virge, with decent pride. 

Stuck underneath his cufhion fide. 

VI RG 1 N. n.f. [vse’ge, Fr. virgo, Lat.] 

1. A maid ; a woman unacquainted with men. 

This alpectof mine hath fear’d thc valiant; 

The heft regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov’d it too. 

Senfelcfs bauble ! 

Art thou a feedary for this adf, anJ look’ft 
So Wr^-lflce without ? Sbaiefp. Cymbdine. 

I ne damfel was very fair, and a virgin 
Angelo is an adult’rous thief. 

An hypocrite, a virgin violator. 

Much lefs can that have any place, 

At which a virgin hides her face. 

A woman not a mother. Unufual. 

Likeft to Ceres in her prime. 

Yet virgin of Proferpina from Jove. 

Any thing untouched or unminglcd. 

I apers of white wax, commonly called virgin wax, bum 
with lefs fmoke than common yellow wax. Boyle. 

I have found virgin earth in the peat-matihes of 

Ch *“ ,re ' , Woodward. 

Below the upper was a deep bed of fand only, which I 
weighed, together with the on^/n-mould. ' Da-ham. 

4. 1 he fign of the zodiack in which the fun is in Auguft. 

Thence down amain by Leo and the Virgin. Milton. 
Virgin, adj. Befitting a virgin ; fuitable to a virgin; maidenly. 
Can you blame her then, being a maid, yet rofed over 
with the virgin crimfon of modefly, if Ihe deny the appear¬ 
ance of a naked blind boy. ' Sbalef. Hen. V. 

What fays the lilvcr with her virgin hue f Sbalef 
With cafe a brother o’ercame 
The formal decencies of wr^/H-fhamc. Cowley. 

Fo V i rgin. v.n. [a cant word.] To play thc virgin. 

A kifs 

Long as my exile, fweet as my revenge ! 

I carried from thee, my dear; and my true lip 
Hath virg.nd it e’er fitice. Sbakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

Virginal, adj. [from virgin .] Maiden; maideuly; per¬ 
taining to a virgin. 

On the earth more fair was never feen. 

Of chaftity and honour virginal. 

Tears virginal 

Shall be to me even as the dew to fire; 

And beauty, that thc tyrant oft reclaims. 

Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax. 

Purity is a fpecial part of this fupciltruclure, reftraining 
of all defires of the flelh within the known limits of conju¬ 
gal or virginal chaftity. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

To V/rginal. v. n. To pat; to ftrike as on the virginal. 

A cant word. 

Still virginalling upon thy palm. Sbaiefp- 

Virginal, n.f. [more ufually virginals.] A mufical inftru¬ 
ment fo called, becaufe commonly ufed by young ladies. 

Thc mufician hath produced two means of ftraining firings. 
The one is flopping them with the linger, as in the necks of 

lutes and viols; the other is the fhortnefs of the llring, as in 

harps and virginals. Bacon. 

VircFnity. n.f. [virginitas, Lat.] Maidenhead; unacquain¬ 
tance witli man. 

You do impeach your modefly too much, 

To truft the opportunity of night. 

And the ill counlel of a defart place. 

With the rich worth of your Virginity. Shakcfp. 

Natural virginity of itlelf is not a flatc more acceptable to 
God ; but that which is chol'en in order to the conveniences 
of religion, and reparation from worldly incumbrances. Tayl.r. 
VFRILE. n.f. [virils, Lar.J Belonging to man; not puerile; 
not feminine. 

VlRi'tlTV- 


Fairy Queen. 


Sbaiefp. 
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v Ri't-ITY. n.f. [virilitc, Fr. virilitat , Lat. from vrile.] 

Manhood; character ot man. , , • 

*’ The lady made generous advances to the borders of 
1 Rambler. 

virility- 

„ pnwer of procreation. 

The great climaaerical was paft, before they begat ch.I- 
Arm or gave any teftiniony of their virility ; for none begat 
children before the age of fixty-fivc. Brown. 

Virm/lioN. n.f. Properlv vermilion. A red colour. 

TEiJe, the faired Nais of the flood. 

With a "vermilion dye his temples ftain’d. Rofcommon. 

V/RTUAL. adj. [■ virtue!, Fr. from virtue.] Having the effi¬ 
cacy without the fenfible or material part. 

Metalline waters have virtual cold in them. Put there¬ 
fore wood into faith's water, and try whether it will not 
Iiareu Bacon. 

Heat and cold have a virtual tranfition, without commu¬ 
nication of fubftancc. Bacon ' 

Love not the heav nly fpirits r And how their love 
Exprefs they ? by looks only ? or, do they mix 
Irradiance? vrtual, or immediate touch ? Milton. 

Every kind that lives. 

Fomented by his virtual pow’r, and warm’d. Milton. 

Neither an aiftual or virtual intention of the mind, but only 
that which may be gathered from the outward adts. Siillingflcet, 
Virtua'lity. n.f. [from virtual.] Efficacy. 

In one grain of corn there lieth dormant a virtuality of 
many other, and from thence fometimes proceed an hundred 
ears> Brown’s Vulgar Errottrs. 

Vi rtually, adv. [from virtual.] In eftedl, though notformally. 
They are virtually contained in other words Hill con- 
tiniied- Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Such is our conftitution, that the bulk of the people vir¬ 
tually give their approbation to every thing they are bound to 
obey. Addifon. 

To VFrtuate. v. a. [from virtue.] To make efficacious. 
Potable gold fhould be endued with a capacity of being 
affimilated to thc innate heat, and radical moifture ; or at 
leaf! virtuated with a power of generating the faid eflen- 
tials. Harvey. 

VFRTUE. n.f. [virtue, Lat.] 

1. Moral goodnefs. 

Either I’m miftaken, or there is virtue in that FalftafF. Sbakef. 

If there’s a power above us. 

And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, he muft delight in virtue, 

And that which he delights in muft be happy. Addifon. 

Virtue only makes our blifs below. Pope. 

Thc character of prince Henry is improved by Shakefpear ; 
and through the veil of his vices and irregularities, we fee a 
dawn of greatnefs and virtue. Shakcfp. iliujlrated, 

2. A particular moral excellence. 

In Belmont is a lady. 

And flie is fair, and, fairer than that word. 

Of wond’rous virtues. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

Remember all his virtues. 

And fhevv mankind that goodnefs is your care. Addifon. 
3- Medicinal quality. 

All bleft fecrct?, 

All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth. 

Be aidant and remediate. Shakcfp. K. Lear. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaft that feedeth 
upon the mountains ; and that without virtue from thole that 
feed in the vallies. Bacon. 

4. Medicinal efficacy. 

An eflay writer muft praHife the chymical method, and 
give the virtue of a full draught in a few drops. Addifon. 

5. Efficacy; power. 

If neither words, nor herbs will do, I’ll try ftones; for 
there’s a virtue in them. L’Ejlrange. 

Where there is a full purpofe to pleafe God, there, what 
a man can do, fliall, by virtue thereof, be accepted. South. 

They are not fine, by virtue of fyllogifa, that the eon- 
clufion certainly follows from thc premifes. Locke. 

7 his they fliall attain, partly in virtue of thc promife made 
by God ; and partly in virtue of piety. Atterbury. 

He ufed to travel through Greece, by virtue of this fable, 
which procured him reception in all thc towns. AddiJon. 
”• Ailing power. 

Jefus knowing that virtue had gone out of him, turned 
him about. Mark v. 30. 

“• Secret agency ; efficacy, without vifiblc or material action. 

She moves the body, which fhe doth poflcfs ; 

^ et no part toucheth, but by virtue's touch. Davies. 
8. Bravery; valour. 

1 tuft to thy Angle virtue ; for thy foldiers 
rook their difeharge. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

I lie conqueft of Paleftine, with Angular virtue they per¬ 
formed, and held that kingdom fome few generations. Raleigh. 
9 - Excellence ; that which gives excellence. 

Li the Greek poets, as alfo in Plautus, the oeconomy of 
poems is better oblcrved than in Terence; who thought the 
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foie < r race and virtue of their fable, thc fticidng in ol fen- 

“ “ B. Jobnjbn. 


Milt. 


TtcktU. 


tenets, as ours do the forcing in of jefts. 

10. One of the orders of thc ccleftial hierarchy. 

Thrones, domination, princedoms, virtues, pow rs. 

A winged virtue through th’ etherial Iky, 

From orb to orb unwearied doft thou fly. 

Virtue less. adj. [from virtue.] 

1. Wanting virtue; deprived ot virtue. 

2 . Not having efficacy ; without operating qualities. 

All fccond caufes, together with nature herfelf, without 
that operative faculty which God gave them, would become 
altogether filent, virtuelefs, and dead. Raleigh. 

Virtuelefs flie wiflit all herbs and charms. 

Wherewith falfe men increafe their patients barms. Fairfax. 

Some would make thole glot iouscreatu resvirtuelcfs. Hakcwill. 

VIRTU O'SO. n.f. [Italian.] A man (killed in antique or na¬ 
tural curiolities; a man ftudious of painting, ftatuary, or 
architecture. 

Methiiiks thofe generous virtuofi dwell in a higher region 
than other mortals. Glanville. 

Virtuofo, the Italians call a man who loves the noble arts, 
and is a critick in them. And aniongft our French painters, 
the word vertueux is underftood in the fame flgnification. D/yd. 

7'his building was beheld with admiration by the virtuofi 
of that time. Tatler, N°. 52. 

Showers of rain are now met with in every water-work ; 
and the viituofo's of France covered a little vault with nrti- 
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Alilton. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Alilton. 
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Spenfer. 

Mitten. 


ficial (now. 

VFRTUOUS. adj. [from virtue.] 

1. Morally good. . 

If his occafion were not virtuous, 

I fhould not urge it half fo faithfully. 

Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror. «V 

What flie wills to do or fay, 

Is wifeft, virtuoufejl, difcrccteft, beft. 

Favour’d of heav’n, who finds 
One virtuous rarely found. 

That in domeftick good combines : 

Happy that houfe ! his way to peace is fmooth. 

2. [Applied to women.] Chafte. 

Miftrefs l ord, the modeft wife, the virtuous creature, that 
hath thc jealous fool to her hufband ! Shakcfp. 

3. Done in confequence of moral goodnefs. 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind. 

But oft to virtuous a£b inflames thc mind. 

4. Efficacious ; powerful. 

With one virtuous touch, th’ arch-chemic fun, 

Produces, with terreftrial humour mix’d. 

Here in the dark, fo many precious things. 

5. Having wonderful or eminent properties. 

Out of his .hand, 

That virtuous Heel he rudely fnarch'd away. 

Lifting up his virtuous ftaff on high. 

He fmotc the lea, which calmed was with [peed. 

He own’d that virtuous ring and glafs. 

6. Having medicinal qualities. 

Some obferve that there is a virtuous bezoar, and another 
without virtue; the virtuous is taken from the beaft that 
feedeth where there arc theriacal herbs; and that without 
virtue, from thofe that feed where no fuch herbs are. Bacon. 

Thc ladies fought around 

For virtuous herbs, which, gather’d from the ground, 
7 ’hey fquezz’d the juice; and cooling ointment made. Dryd. 

Virtuously, adv. [from virtuous.] In a virtuous manner; 
according to thc rules of virtue. 

77 ie Gods arc my witnefles, I defire to do virtuoufly. Sidney. 
In fum, they taught the world no lefs virtuoufly how to 
die, than they had done before how to live. Hooker. 

They that mean virtuoufly, and yet do fo, 

The devil their virtue tempts not, they tempt heav’n. Shah. 

Not from grey hairs authority doth flow, 

Nor from bald heads, nor from a wrinkled brow ; 

But our paft life, when virtuoufy fpent, 

Muft to our age thofe happy fruits prefent. Denham. 

The cofFccman has a little daughter four years old, who 
has been virtuoufy educated. Addifon. 

\ Frtuousness. n.f. [from virtuous.] The flate or character 
of being virtuous. 

Many other adventures are intermeddled; as the love of 
Britomcrt, and virtuoufnefs of Belphxbe; and the lafciviouf- 
nefs of Helenora. Spenfer. 

Vi'rulence. \ n.f [ from virulent. ] Mental poifon ; malig- 

Vi'rulency. j nity; acrimony of temper; bitternefs. 

Difputes in religion are managed with virulency and bitter- 
nc ^‘ _ . Decay of Piety. 

It inftils into their minds the utmoft virulence, inftead of 
that charity which is thc perfe&ion and ornament of reli- 
g‘ on - . Addifon. 

7 he whigs might eafily have maintained a majority among 
the clergy, if they had not too much encouraged this in¬ 
temperance of fpeech, and virulence of pen, in thc moft pro- 
flitute of their party. Swij't. 

29 G Vi'rulent. 
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\ i'rulent. adj. [virulent, Fr. virulentus , Lat.] 

1. Poifonous; vcncmous. 

2. Poifoned in the mind ; bitter ; malignant. 

Vi Rulently. adv. [from virulent.] Malignantly; with bit- 
ternefs. 

Visage, n.f. [vifage, Fr. vifaggio, Italian.] Face; counte- 

» ,*• “ ls now rarely ufed but with fome ideas o 

diflike or horrour. 

Phebe doth behold 
Her filver vifage in the watry glafs. 

Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grafs. Shakefp 

When (he (hall hear this of thee, with her nails 
bhe 11 flea thy wolfifh vifage. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

Whereto ferves mercy, 

But to confront the vifage of offence. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
With hoftile frown. 

And vifage all inflam’d, fir(l thus began. Milton. 

By the rout, that made the hideous roar. 

His goary vifage down the ftream was fent; 

Down the fwift Hebrus to the Lefbian (hore. Milton. 

Love and beauty dill that vijage grace; 

Death cannot fright ’em from their wonted place. Waller. 
To VISCERATE. V. a. [vifccra, Latin.] To embowel; toex- 
entrate. 

\ I SCID. adj. [vifeidus, Latin.] Glutinous; tenacious. 
Visc/dity . n.f. [from vifeid.] 

1. Glutinoulnefs; tenacity; ropinefs. 

( his motion in fome human creatures may be weak, in 

refpeit to the vifidity of what is taken, fo as not to be able 
to propel it. Arbuthnot. 

2 . Glutinous concretion. 

Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the vifeidities by their 
ftypticity. Floyet .' 

viscosity, n.f. [ vifeofite , Fr. from vifeous.] 

1. Glutinoufnefs; tenacity. 

The air being mixed with the animal fluids, determines 
their condition as to rarity, denfity, vifeofty , tenuity. Arbutb. 

2. A glutinous fubftance. 

A tenuous emanation, or continued effluvium, after fome 
diftance, retradteth unto itfelf, as is obfervable in drops of 
fyrups, and feminal vifeojities. Brown's Vub. Errours 

VI'SCOUNT. n.f [vicecomes, Lat.] 

Vif count fignifies as much as (heriff; between which two 
words there is no other difference, but that the one comes 
from our conquerors the Normans, and the other from our 
anceftors the Saxons. Vifcount alfo fignifies a degree of no- 
bilty next to an earl, which is an old name of office, but a 
new one of dignity, never heard of amongft us, till Henrv 
VI. his days. Cowl 

viscountess, n.f [from vifcount. Vifcount and vifeountefs 
are pronounced vieount and vicountefs .J The lady of a vif¬ 
count ; a peerefs of the fourth order. 

Vi'scous. adj. [vifqueux, Fr. vifofus , Lat.] Glutinous ; dicky ; 
tenacious. 

The caufe of the fcouring virtue of nitre is, that it hath 
a fubtle fpirit, which fevereth and divideth any thing that is 
foul and vifeous. _ ° Bacon. 

Holly is of fo vifeous a juice as they make bird-lime of 
the bark. Bacon. 

Visibility, n. f. [vfibilite, Fr. from vifblc.] 

1. The date or quality of being perceptible by the eye. 

The colours of outward objects brought into a darkened 
room, do much depend for their vifibiiity, upon the dimnefs 
of the light they are beheld by. Boyle. 

2. Stare of being apparent, or openly difcoverable; confpi- 
cuoufnefs. 

They produced this as an indance againd the perpetual 
vifbility of the church, and he brings it to prove that it ceafed 
to be a true church. StilKngfleet. 

In thefe, the vifbility and example of our virtues" will 
chiefly confift. Rogers's Sermons. 

VPS 1 BLE. n.f. [vifble, Fr. vifibilis, Lat.] 

1. Perceptible by the eye. 

Vifibles work upon a looking-glafs, which is like the pupil 
of the eye ; and audibles upon the places of echo, which re- 
femble the cavern of the epr. Bacon. 

On this mount he appeared ; under this tree 
Stood vifble ; 

Here with him at this fountain talk’d. Milton. 

Each thought was vfble , that roll’d within, 

As through a cryflal cafe the figur’d hours are feen. Dryden. 

A long leries of anceflors (hews the native ludre with 
great advantage; but if he degenerate from his line, the lead 
Ipot is vifble on ermine. Dryden. 

2. Di(covered to the eye. 

If that the heavens do not their vifble fpirits 
Send quickly down to tame the vile offences, 

Humanity mud perforce prey on itfelf. 

Like monders of the deep. Shake fp. K. Lear. 

3. Apparent; open ; confpicuous. 

Tire fatdions at court were greater, or more vifble than 
before. Clarendon. 
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Visibly, adv. [fro m vifble.] In a manner 
eye. 

1 he day being vifbly governed bv lllc . 
longer than the revolution of the equator • fn ’ ‘ S littIf 
oecafioned by the advance of the fun i„ his JlT 
motion along the ecliptick. annual contrary 

By the head we make known more vifb/y 0 „ r r, m hiolder - 
our threatnmns ; enough to fee the face, ^ 

If a word. J un derftand 

11-1 - - Latin.] dryden. 

X. ioitrht ; the facu rv nf J 


Perceptible by thc 

the fun, i s 

tnuch as i s 


fcope 

new 


the mind at half a word. 

VPSION. n.f. [■vifion , Fr. vfio. 

Sight; the faculty of feeing. 

Anatotnids, when they have taken off from k 

"* 'J* mod .hick co«” &*“"■* 

mater, can then fee through the thinner coat, !k he dura 
of objefls lively painted thereon. And thefe 
pagated by motion along the fibres of the ootick« ’ P 0 * 

the brain, arc the caufe of vifion. jJLt ! c ™ s “*» 

1 hefe theorems bring admitted into optics, there wSl IU 
me enough of handling that fcience Xluminoufly “ 
manner; not only by teaching thofe things 5 

to the perfection of vifion, but alfo bv detcnmriS * 
matically all kinds of plienomena of colours which 8 cS$£ 
produced by refractions. ° u!d f c 

2. The adt of feeing. . N ° n 5 °P“ ds - 

,hc n, : " 'J is the perfecting of faith i n this ■ 
or foth here ,s turned „uo V.Jm there, as hope t,.’ 

_ J Hammond'.s Prafl. Catedilm 

3. A fupernatural appearance; a fpe&re; a phantom 1 

I he day feems long, but night is odious; 

No deep, hut dreams ; no dreams, but viftons ({range. Sidney 
La,t night the very gods fliew'd me a vifion. Shai/fb 
God s mother deigned to appear to me; 

And, in a vifion , full of mnjefly. 

Will’d me to leave my bafe vocation. Shakefp. Ihn VI 
Him God vouchfaf’d. 

To call by vifion, from his father’s houfe, 

Into a land which he will (hew him. Milton's Par. U 1 

4. A dream ; fomething (hewn in a dream. A dream happens 

to a deeping, a vifion may happen to a waking man. A 
dream is fuppoled natural, a vifion miraculous; but they arc 
confounded. 1 

His dr-am returns; his friend appears again: a 

The murd’rers come; now help, or I am (lain! L 

r 1 was hut a vifion dill, and viftons are but vain. Dryden. ) 
f he idea of any thing in our mind, no more proves die 
exiftence of that thing, than the viftons of a dream make a 
true hjftory. _ __ Lode. 

Vi si 'NARY. adj. [ vifionnaire , Fr. from vifion. ] 

1. A Heeled by phantoms; difpoied to receive imprcJIions on 
thc imagination. 

No more thefe fccnes my meditation aid, 

Or lull to reft the vifionary maid. Pope's Eloifa to Abelard. 

2. Imaginary ; not real; feen in a dream ;.perceived by the 

imagination only. 

The hounds at nearer diftance hoardy bray’d ; 

I he hunter clofe purfu’d the vifionary maid. Dryden. 
If you have any (kill in dreams, let me know whether I 
have the fame place in the real heart, that I Bad in the vi¬ 
fionary one. Addijon. 

Our victories only led us to further vifionary profpeds; 
advantage was taken of the fanguine temper which liicccfs 
had wrought the nation up to. Swift. 

Vision ary. / f. [vifmaire, Fr ] One whofe imagination is 

Vi'sionist. ) difturbed. 

The lovely vifionary gave him perpetual uneafinefs. Fem.jjfix. 
To VI'S IT. v. a. [v filer, Fr. vifito, Lat.] 

1. 1 o go to fee. 

You muft go vifit thc lady that lies in.- 1 vifit her with 

my prayers ; but I cannot go thither. Shake/p. Coridanus. 

Virgins vifited by angel pow’rs. Pope. 

2. [ In feripturai language.] To fend good or evil judi¬ 
cially. . 

When God vifiteth , what (hall I anfwer him ? Job xxxi. 14- 
Thou (halt be fitted of the Lord with thunder. Ifa. xxix. 6 . 
When I vifit , I will vifit their fin upon them- E.v.xxxii. 34 - 
God vifit thee in good things. Judith xiii. 2 , 0 . 

That venerable body is in little concern after what manner 
their mortal enemies intepd to treat them, whenever God 
(hall vifit us with fo fatal an event. Swift- 

3. To falutc with a prefent. 

Samfon vifited his wife with a kid. Judges xv. I* 

4. To conic to a furvey, with judicial authority. 

The bi(hop ought to vifit his dioceie every y car ' rl 
perfon. Ayhftf- 

ToV/sit. v.n. To keep up thc intcrcourfe of ceremonial 
falutations at the houfes of each other. 

Vi'sit. n.f. [vifite , Fr. from the verb.] The 2 Ct of going 
fee another. 

In a deiigned or accidental vifit, let fome one take a boo 

which may be agreeable, and read in it. Ira t- 

i o Visx- 


to 
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V'isitable. adj. [from vifit.] Liable to be vifited. 

All hofpitals built fince thc reformation, are vifitablc by the 
king or lord chancellor. Ayliffe's Pareigon. 

Vi' ’T ANT. n.f. [from vifit.] One who goes to fee another. 

He alone 

To find where Adam flicker’d, took his way. 

Not unperceiv’d of Adam, who to Eve, 

While the great vifitant approach’d, thus fpake. Milton. 
One vifit begins an acquaintance ; and when the vifitant 
comes again, he is no more a ((ranger. South. 

Edward the firft, who had been a vifitant in Spain, upon 
action in the holy land, fixed both our pounds by the meafures 
of the Eaft. /Irbuthnot on Coins. 

Griev’d that a vifitant fo long fliou’d wait 
Unmark’d, unhonour’d, at a monarch’s gate, 

Inftant he flew. Pope's Odyficy. b. i. 1 . 160. 

VisitaTion. n.f. [ vifito , Latin.] 

1. The a<ft of .viliting. 

He conies not 

Like to his father’s greatnefs ; his approach. 

So out of circumflancc and fudden, tells us, 

’Tis not a vifitation fram’d, but forc’d 

By need and accident. Shakcfp. Winter Tale. 

What would you with the princefs ?- 

--Nothing but peace and gentle vifitation. Shakefpeare. 

2. Object of vifits. 

O flow’rs, 

My early vifitation , and my laft. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

3. [ Vifitation , Fr.] Judicial vilit or perambulation. 

The bifliop ought to vifit his dioccfe every year in perfon, 
unlefs he omits the fame bccaufe he would not burthen his 
churches; and then ought to fend his arch-deacon, which 
was the original of the arch-deacon’s vifitation. Ayliffe. 

4. Judicial evil fent by God ; ftate of luftering judicial evil. 

That which thou doft not underftand when thou readeft, 
thou (halt underftand in the day of thy vifitation. For many 
fecrets of religion are not perceived till they be felt, and are 
not felt but in the day of a great calamity. Taylor. 

5. Communication of divine love. 

The mod comfortable vifitations God hath fent men from 
above, have taken efpecially the times of prayer as their mod: 
natural opportunities. Hooker. 

Visitatorial, adj. [from lift or.] Belonging to a judicial 
vifitor. 

Some will have it, that an archdeacon does of common 
right execute this vijitatorial power in his archdeaconry : but 
others fay that an archdeacon has a vijitatoiial power only of 
common right per modum Jimplicis f rutinii , as being bifliop’s 
vicar. Ayliffe's Pate gon. 

Vi'sitek. n.f. [from vifit.] 

1. One who comes to fee another. 

Here’s ado to lock up honefty and honour from the acccfs 
of gentle vifion. Shakefpeare. 

You fee this confluence, this great flood of vifiters. Shakef. 
Confumptives of this degree entertain their vifiters with 
((range rambling difeourfes of their intent of going here and 
theie. Harvey. 

I have a large houfe, yet I fttould hardly prevail to find one 
vifiter, if I were not able to hire him with a bottle of 
winy. Swift to Gay. 

2. [ Vfilcur , Fr.] An occafional judge; one who regulates 
the difbrders of any (ocicty. 

The- vifiters expell’d the orthodox; they, without fcruple 
or (hame, poffefs’d themfelves of their colleges. Walton. 

To him you muft your fickly ftate refer; 

Your charter claims him as your vifiter. Garth. 

. ^ hatever abufes have crept into the univcrfitics, niitrht be 
reformed by ftricl mjundfions to the vifitors and heads of 
houfes. Swift's Projcft for the Advancement of Religion. 

1 snomi . n.f. [corrupted from phyfiognomy.] Face; counte¬ 
nance. Not in ufe. 

Twelve gods do fit around in royal ftate, 

And Jove in midft with awful majefty. 

To judge the ftrife between them flirred late : 

Each of the gods by his like vifnomy 
Eath to be known, but Jove above them all, 

By his great looks and pow’r imperial. Sfietfer. 

J sive. adj. [• viftf. \ Fr. vijus, Lat.J Formed in the act of 
leemg. 

I Ins happens when the axis of the vifive cones, diffufed 
from the objedt, fall not upon thc fame plane ; but that 
which is conveyed into one eye is more deprclled or elevated 

VKob C W r hlCh C "- tCrS thc ° ther ’ Vulgar Errours. 

oUK. n f [This word is varioufly written vifard, vifar, 
™Jor, vizard, vizor. I prefer vifo/, as ncareft the Latin 
and concurring with vifage, a kindred word; vi/iere. 
rench.] A ma(k ufed to disfigure and difguife. 

fear, indeed, the weaknefs of my government before, 
>.i c you think fuch a mafic would be grateful unto me • 
arid my weaker government fince, makes you pull off the 

Sidney. 


Spenfer. 


Shakefp. 


This loutifli clown is fuch that you never faw (o ill- 
favoured a vifar ; his behaviour fuch, that he is beyond thc 
degree of ridiculous. Sidney. 

By which deceit doth mafk in vifor fair. 

And caft her colours dyed deep in grain. 

To feem like truth, whofe fliape (he well can fain. 

But that thy face is, vizor- like, unchanging, 

Made impudent with ufe of evil deeds, 

I wou’d effay, proud queen, to make thee blu(h. 

One vijor remains, 

And that is Claudio ; I know him by his bearing. Shakefp. 
The Cyclops, a people of Sicily, remarkable for cruelty, 
might, perhaps, in their wars ufe a head-piece, or 
vizor. Broome's Odyff. Notes. 

Vi'sored. v.n. [from vifor.] Maflced. 

Hence with thy brew’d enchantments, foul deceiver ! 
Haft thou betray’d my credulous innocence 
With vifor'd faKhood, and bafe forger)'. Milton. 

VESTA, n.f. [Italian.] View; profpedl through an avenue. 
In St. Feter’s, when a man (lands under the dome, if he 
looks upwards, he is aftonifhed at the fpacious hollow of the 
cupola, that makes one of the beautifulleft vifta's that the 
eye can pafs through. Addifon's Remit ks on Italy. 

The finifli’d garden to thc view 
Its vifla's opens, and its alleys green. Thomfon's Spring. 

Vi'sual. adj. [vifiuel, French.] Ufed in fight; exercifing the 
power of fight; inftrumental to fight. 

An eye thruft forth fo as it hangs a pretty diftance by the 
vifual nerve; hath been without any power of fight; and 
yet, after being replaced, recovered fight. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

The air. 

No where fo clear, fliarpen’d his vifual ray 

To objects diftant far. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Then purg’d with cuphrafy and rue 
The vifual nerve ; for he had much to fee. Milton. 

Inward light, alas. 

Puts forth no vifual beam ! Milton's Agonifics. 

VI'TAL. adj. [vitalis, Latin.] 

1. Contributing to life; neceflary to life. 

His heart, broken with unkindnefs and affliiftion, ftretchcd 
fo far beyond his limits with this excels of comfort, as it 
was able no longer to keep fafe his vital fpirits. Sidney. 

All nature laughs, the groves are frefh and fair 
ri.. r....y .:i 1 .® .1 _ 7 ■ 


Pope: 

Shakefpeare. 

Dryden. 


The fun’s mild luftre warms the vital air. 

2 . Relating to life. 

Let not Bardolph’s vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord, and vile reproach. 

On the rock a lcanty meafure place 
Of vital flax, and turn the wheel a-pace. 

3. Containing life. ,. 

Spirits that live throughout; 

Vital in every part; not as frail man. 

In intrails, heart, or head, liver, or reins. 

Cannot but by annihilating die. Milton's Par. Lojl . 

On the watry calm, 

His brooding wings the fpirit of God outfpreads ; 

And vital virtue infus’d, and vital warmth 
Throughout thc fluid mafs. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

4 . Being the feat of life. 

Thc dart flew on, and pierc’d a vital part. Pope. 

5. So difpofed as to live. Little ufed, and rather Latin than 
EnglKh. 

Pythagoras and Hippocrates not only affirm the birth of the 
feventh mouth to be vital, that of the eighth mortal ; but 
thc progreffion thereto to be meafui ed by rule. Brown. 

6 . Effential; chiefly neceflary. 

Know grief’s vital part 

Confifts in nature, not in art. Bp. Corbet. 

Vita'lity. n. f. [from vital. J Power of fubfifting in life. 

W hether that motion, vitality anti operation were by in¬ 
cubation, or how die, the manner is only known to 
God. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

I'or the fecurity of fpecies produced only by feed, provi¬ 
dence hath endtieti all feed with a lading vitality, that if by 
any accident it happen not to germinate thc firft year, it will 
continue its fiecundity twenty or thirty years. Ray. 

ViTally. adv. [from vital.] In fu.ch a manner as to give 
life. 

T he organical ftru&ure of human bodies, whereby they 
are fitted to live and move, and be vitally informed by the 
foul, is thc workmanftiip of a mod wife, powerful, and 
beneficent maker. Bentley. 

ViTals. n.f. [Without the Angular.] Parts eflcntial to life. 

By fits my fwelling grief appears. 

In rifing fighs, and failing tears, 

1 hat (how too well the warm dcfircs. 

The filent, flow, confirming fires. 

Which on my inmoft vitals prey. 

And melt my very foul away. 

Vite'llary. n. f. [from vitel/us, Latin.] 
thc yolk of the egg. ftvims in the white. 
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A greater difficulty in the doClrine of eggs is, h6w the 
fperm of the cock attaincth into ever)' egg ; fmcc the vitellary, 
or place of the yolk, is very high. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

To VI'TIA TE. v. a. [w’r/a, Latin.] To deprave ; to fpoil; 
to make lefs pure. 

The fun in his garden gives him the purity of vifible ob¬ 
jects, and of true nature, before (he was vitiated by 
luxury. Evelyn's Kalend. 

The organs of fpeech are managed by fo many mufclcs, 
that fpeech is not eafily deftroyed, though often fomewhat 
vitiated as to fome particular letters. Holder. 

Spirits encountering foul bodies, and exciting a fermentation 
of thofe vitiated humours, precipitate into putrid fevers. Harvey. 

This undiftinguifhing complaifance will vitiate the talle of 
the readers, and mifguide many of them in their judgments, 
Where to approve and where to cenfure. Garth. 

A tranfpofition of the order of the facramental words, 
in fome men’s opinion, vitiates baptifm. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

Vitia'tion. n. f. [from vitiate .] Depravation ; corruption. 

The forefaid extenuation of the body is imputed to the 
blood’s vitiation by malign, putrid vapours fmoking through¬ 
out the vefiels. Harvey on ConJumptiohs. 

1 o VITILl'T IGAT E. v. n. [yitiofus and litigo, Lat.] To 
contend in law. 

Vitilitiga'tion. n.f [from vitilitigate.] Contention; ca- 
Villation. 

I’ll force you by right ratiocination, 

To leave your vitilitigation. Hudiiras. 

Vitio'sity. n.f. [from vitiofus, I at.] Depravity ; corruption. 

He charges it wholly upon the corruption, perverfenefs, 
and vitioftty of man’s will, as the only caufe that rendered 
all the arguments his doClrine came cloathed with, un- 
fuccefsful. South's Sermons. 

VI'TIOUS. adj. [rhieux, Fr. vitiofus, Latin.] 

1. Corrupt; wicked; oppofite to virtuous. It is rather ap¬ 
plied to habitual faults, than criminal actions. 

Make known 

It is no vitious blot, murder, or foulnefs 

That hath depriv’d me of your grace. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Witnefs th’ irreverent fon 

Of him who built the ark ; who, for the fhame 

Done to his father, heard his heavy curfe, 

* Servant of fervants,’ on his vitious race. Milton. 

Wit’s what the vitious fear, the virtuous fhun ; 

By fools ‘tis hated, and by knaves undone. Pope. 

No troops abroad are fo ill difeiplin’d as the Englifh ; 
which cannot well be otherwife, while the common foldiers 
have before their eyes the vitious example of their leaders. Swift. 

2. Corrupt; having phylical ill qualities. 

When vitious language contends to be high, it is full of 
rock, mountain, and pointednefs. B. Jobnfon. 

Here from the vicious air and fickly fkies, 

A plague did on the dumb creation rife. Dryden. 

Vi'tiously. adv. [from vitious.] Not viituoufly ; corruptly. 

Wtiousness. n.J. [from vitious.] Corruptnefs; ftate of be¬ 


ing vitious. 


When we in our vitioufnefs grow hard. 

The wife gods feal our eyes. Shakcfpcare. 

What makes a governor juflly defpifed is vitioufnefs and ill 
morals. Virtue mull tip the preacher’s tongue, and the 
ruler’s feepter with authority. South. 

VFTREOUS . adj. [vitre, Fr. vitreus, Lat.] Glafiy; confill- 
ing of glafs ; rcfcmbling glafs. 

The hole anfwers to the pupil of the eye ; the cryftalline 
humour to the lenticular glafs ; the dark room to the cavity 
containing the vitreous humour, and the white paper to the 
retina. Bay on the Creation. 

When the phlegm is too vifeous, or feparates into too 
great a quantity, it brings the blood into a morbid ftate : this 
vifeous phlegm feems to be the vitreous petuite of the an- 
tients. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Vi'treousness. n.f. [from vitreous.] Refemblance of glafs. 

Vi'trificable. adj. [from vitrifeate.] Convertible into glafs. 

To VITRI'FICATE. v. a. [vitrum and facto, Lat.] To 
change into glafs. 

We have metals vitrificated, and other materials, befides 
thofe of which you make glafs. Bacon. 

Vitrifica'tion. n.f. [vitrification, Fr. from vitrifeate.] Pro¬ 
duction of glafs ; act of changing, or ftate of being changed 
into glafs. 

For vitrification likewife, what metals will endure it ? Alfo, 
bccaufe vitrification is accounted a kind of death of metals, 
■what vitrification will admit of turning back again, and 
what not ? Bacons Phyftcal Remarks. 

If the heat be more fierce, it maketh the grofler part itfelf 
run and melt; as in the making of ordinary glafs; and in 
the vitrification of earth in the inner parts of furnaces; and 
in the vitrification of brick and metals. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Upon the knowledge of the different ways of making 
minerals and metals capable of vitrification, depends the art 
•i making counterfeit or fictitious gems. Boyle on Colours. 
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Metals will vitrify ; and perhaps fome portion of ,u 
glafs of metal vitrified, mixed in the pot of ' di " f , the 
metal, will make the whole mafs more touch y c ? !als 

*•*« >0 be 

Chymifts make vefiels of animal fubftances calcined 
will not vitrify in the fire; for all earth which hath wS 
or o.l in it, will turn to daft. Arbuthnot on Alii * 

Vitriol, n.f [vitriol, Fr. vitriohm, Lat ] 

i/sS"* by a “ ,ion of a 

I rubbed it with the wVriV-ftone. Wifcman'tT Uar *' 

Vi'triolate. I adj. [■ vitriole , Fr. from vitriolum, Lat H? 

V i TRIOLATED. J pregnated with vitriol; confining of vitriol" 

water" ^ by a " 7 tar *> fa!t > * Elat'd 

The water having diilolved the imperfectly calcineiHodv* 
the Vitnolate corpufclcs fwimming in the liquor, by their oc- 
curfions conflitutcd little mafies of vitriol, which gave the 
r water they impregnated a fair vitriolate colour. p jr h 

Vitrio'lick. ) adj. [vitriolique, Fr. from vitriolum, Lat.] Re- 
Vitri'olous. J fcmbling vitriol; containing vitriol. J 

Copperofc of Mars, by fome called fait of fteel, made by 
the fpirits of vitriol or fulphur, will, after ablution, be at- 
tra&cd by the loadftone : and therefore whether thofe {hoot¬ 
ing falts partake but little of fteel, and be not rather the vi- 
triolous fpirits fixed unto fait by the effluvium or odour of 
fteel, is not without good queftion. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Theft falts have fomewhat of a nitrous tafte, but mix’d 
with a fniatch of a vitriolick. Crew’s Mufaum: 

By over-fermentation, or long-keeping, wine becomes 
fliarp as in hock, like the vitriolick acidityr Ehytr. 

Yi'tuline. adj. [yitulinus, Lat.] Belonging to a calf, or to 
veal. ° Ba!l 

V rru'PERABLE. adj. [ vituperabilis, Lat.] Blame worthy. Ainf. 
'Fo Vitu perate, v. a. [vituperer, Fr. vttupero, Latin.] To 

blame; to cenfure. 

Vituperation, n.f. [vituperutio, Lat.] Blame; cenfure. 
Such a writing ought to be clean, and free from any cavil 
or vituperation of ralure. Ayliffe's Parerm. 

ViVA'CIOUS. adj. [vivax, Lat.] 

1. Long-lived. 

Though we fhould allow them their perpetual calm and 
equability of heat, they will never be able to prove, that 
therefore men would be fo vivacious as they would have us 
believe. Bentley. 

2 . Spritely ; gay ; aclive ; lively. 

Viva'ciousNESs. ) r r . . , _ . . 

Viva'city (”•/ [titvacite, Jbr. from vivacious. 

J. Livelinefs ; Spritelinefs. 

They are efieemed very hot in operation, and will, in a 
convenient air, furvive fome days the lofs of their heads and 
hearts ; fo vigorous is their vivacity. Boyle. 

He had a great vivacity in his countenance. Dryden. 

2 . Longevity ; length of life. 

Fables are rais'd concerning the vivacity of deer; for nei¬ 
ther are their geftation nor increment fuch as may afford an 
argument of long life. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Vi vary. n.f. [vivarium, Lat.] A warren. Ainfworth. 

Vive. adj. [vif, Fr. vivus, Latin.] Lively; forcible; prefling. 
By a vive and forcible perfwafion, he mov’d him to a war 
upon Flanders. Bacon. 

VTvency. n.f. [vivo, Latin] Manner of fupporting or con¬ 
tinuing life, or vegetation. 

Although not in a diftincl and indifputable way of viycncj , 
or anfwering in all points the property of plants, yet in in¬ 
ferior and defeending conftitutions, they are determined by 
feminalities. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

VYves. n.f. A diftemper among horfes. 

Vivcs is much like the ftrangies; and the chief difference 
is, that for the moft part the ftrangies happen to colts and 
young horfes while they are at grafs, by feeding with their 
htads downwards ; by which means the fwelling inclines 
more to the jaws; but the vi es happens to horfes at any 
age and time, and is more particulaily feated in the glands 
and kernels under the ears. Farriers Du.. 

VFVID. adj. [ vividus , Latin ] 

I. Lively; quick; ftriking. 

The liquor, retaining its former vivid colour, was grovwi 
clear again. , M" 

To makethefe cxperimeirts the more manifeft, fuch bo 
ought to be chofen as have the fulleft and moft vivid colours, 
and two of thofe bodies compared together. •” tWtth ’ 

All 1 what avail his gloffy varying dyes ? 

The vivid green his fliining plumes unfold, 

His naiuted wings, and breaft that flames with gold. ope. 


2. Spritely i 
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o Soritely; aflive. , 

" *3 oC ]y j s a fit workhoufe for fprightly, vivid faculties to ex- 

eife and exert thcmfclves in. South. 

Where the genius is bright, and the imagination vivid, 
the power of memory may lofc its improvement. TVrtts. 

Vi'vnUY. adv. [from vivid.] With life; with quicknefs ; 
with ftrength. 

In the moon we can with excellent telefcopes difeern many 
hills and vallies, whereof fome are more, and fome lefs 
vividly illuftrated ; and others have a fainter, others a deeper 
(hade. Boy e on Colours. 

Senfitive objects affeift a man, in the ftate of this prefent 
life much more warmly and vividly than thofe which afle< 5 l 
only his nobler part, his mind. South. 

Vi'vidNESS. n.f. [from vivid.] Life; vigour; quicknefs. 
Vivi'fical. adj. [vivificus , Lat.] Giving life. Bailey. 

To VIVTFICATE. v. a. [vivifico, Lat ] 
x. To make alive ; to inform with life ; to animate. 

2 To recover from fuch a change of form as feems to deftroy 
the effential properties. , 

Vivifica'tion. n.J. [vivification, Fr. from vivficate.] The 
aft of giving life. 

If that motion be in a certain order, there followeth vi¬ 
vification and figuration. Bacon. 

Vivifick. adj. [vivifique, Fr. vivificus, Latin ] Giving life; 
making alive. 

Without the fun’s falutary and vivifick beams, all motion 
would ceafc, and nothing be left but darknefs and death. Ray. 
To Vi'vif y. v. a. [vivfier, Fr. vivus and J'acio, Lat.] To 
make alive ; to animate ; to endue with life. 

It hath been obferved by the antients, that there is a 
worm that breedeth in old fnow, of a reddifh colour, and 
dull of motion ; which would fhew, that fnow hath in it a 
lecret warmth, elfc it could hardly vivify. Bacon. 

Sitting on eggs doth vivify, not nourifh. Bacon. 

Gut-worms, as loon as vivified, creep into the ftomach 
for nutriment. Harvey on Corfumptions. 

Vivi'parous. adj. [vivus and pario, Lat.] Bringing the young 
alive; oppofed to oviparous. 

When vve perceive that batts have teats, it is not unrea¬ 
sonable to infer, they give fuck ; but whereas no other flying 
animals have thefe parts, we cannot from them infer a vivi¬ 
parous cxclufion. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Their fpecies might continue, though they had been vivi¬ 
parous ; yet it would have brought their individuals to very 
fmall numbers. More’s Antidote againjl Atbeifm. 

If birds had been viviparous, the burthen of their womb 
had been fo great and heavy, that their wings would have 
failed them. Ray on the Creation. 

Vl'xEN. n.f. 

Vixen or fixen 1 is the name of a fhe-fox ; otherwife ap¬ 
plied to a woman whofe nature and condition is thereby com¬ 
pared to a flic fox. Verfiegan. 

O ! when fhe’s angry, flic’s keen and fhrewd ; 

She was a vixen, when fhe went to fchool ; 
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And though fhe be but little, flic is fierce. 


Shakefp. 


See a pack of fpaniels, called lovers, in a hot purfuit of a 
two-lcgg’d vixen, who only flics the whole loud pack, to be 
lingled out by one. JVychcrly. 

Viz. n.f. [This word is videlicet, written with a contraction.] 
To wit; that is. A barbarous form of an unnecefl’ary word. 

That which fo oft by fundry writers 

Has been apply’d t’almoft all fighters. 

More juflly may b’ aferib’d to this. 

Than any other warrior, viz. 

None ever acted both parts bolder, 

Both of a chieftain and a foldicr. Hudibras. 

The chief of all figns which the Almighty endued man with, 
is humane voice, and the fcvcral modifications thereof by the 
organs of fpeech, viz. the letters of the alphabet, form d by 
the feveral motions of the mouth. Holder. 

Let this be done relatively, viz. one thing greater or 
ftronger, cafting the reft behind, and rendering it lefs fenlible 
by its oppofition. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Vi'zard. n. f. [vifiere, Fr. See Visor.] A mafk ufed for 
difguife. 

Let the fuits of the mafkers be graceful, and fuch as be¬ 
come the perfon when the vizards are ofF. Bacon. 

jTfchylus 

Brought vizards in a civilcr difguife. Rofcommon. 

A lye is like a vizard, that may cover the face indeed, 
but can never become it. South. 

Yefhall know them by their fruits, not by their well or ill 
living; for they put on the vizard of Teeming famftity. Atterb. 

He miftook it for a very whimfical fort of mafk, but upon 
a nearer view he found, that flic held her vizard in her 

Addifon. 

J o Vizard, v. a. [from the noun.] To mafk. 

Degree being vizarded, 

f Th* unworthieft fhews as fairly in the mafk. Shakefp. 
i zier. n.f [properly TVazir.] The prime minifter of the 
I urkifh empire. 


He made him vizier, which is the chief of all the 
bafla’s. Kuolla’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

This grand vizier prefuming to invert 

The chief imperial city of the weft ; 

With the firft charge compcll’d in haftc to rile. 

His treafure, tents and cannon left a prize. Waller. 

U'LCER. n.f. [ulcere, Fr. ulcus, Latin.] A fore of contuuv 
ancc; not a new wound. 

Thou anlwer’lt, flic is fair; 

Pour’ft in the open ulcer of my heart 

Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice ! Shakefp. 

My ulcers fwcll. 

Corrupt and fmcll. Sandy's Pciraphrafe. 

Intefline ftone and ulcer , colick pangs. Milton. 

While he was dreffing that opening, other abfeefles were 
raifed, and from the feveral apoftemations finuous ulcers were 
made. TVifemans Surgery. 

ToU'lcerate. v. a. [ulcerer, Fr. ulcero, Latin.] To difeale 
with fores. 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the parr ulcerated ; 
others upon the continual afflux of lacerative humours. Harvey. 

An acrid and purulent matter mixeth with the blood, in 
fuch as have their lungs ulcerated. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ulcf.r a'tion. n.f. [ulcer at on , Fr. ulceratio , from ulcero, Lat.] 

1. T he a£l of breaking into ulcers. 

2. Ulcer; fore. 

The effects of mercury on ulcerations are manifeft. Arbuth. 

Ui/cerous. adj [ulcerofus, Latin.] Afflicted with fores. 

Strangely vifited people. 

All fwoln and uJc’rous he cures. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

An ulcerous difpofltion of the lungs, and an ulcer of the 
lungs, may be appoiitely termed caufes of a pulmonique con- 
fumption. Harvey on Corfumptions. 

U'lcerousness. n.f. [from ulcerous.] The ftate of being ul¬ 
cerous. 

UYcerkd. adj. [ulcere, Fr. from ulcer. ] Grown by time from 
a hurt to an ulcer. 

iElculapius went about with a dog and a fhe-goat; the 
firft for licking ulcered wounds, and the goat's milk for the 
difeafes of the llomach. Temple. 

Uli'ginous. adj. [uliginofus, Latin.] Slimy; muddy. 

The uliginous laifteous matter taken notice of in the coral 
fifhings upon the coaft of Italy, was only a collection of the 
corallin particles. 'Woodward. 

WI/TIMATE. adj. [ultimas, Latin.] Intended in the laft re¬ 
fort; being the laft in the train of confcquences. 

I would be at the word ; worft is my port. 

My harbour, and my ultimate repofe. Afilton. 

Many actions apt to procure fame, are not conducive to 
this our ultimate happinefs. Addifon. 

The ultimate allotment of God to men, is really a confe- 
quence of their own voluntary choice, in doing good or 
evil. Rogers's Sermons. 

Ultimately, adv. [from ultimate.] In the laft confequcnce. 

Charity is more extenfive than either of the two other 
graces, which center ultimately in ourfelves; for we believe, 
and we hope for our own fakes : but love, which is a more 
difinterefted principle, carries us out of ourfelves, into defires 
and endeavours of promoting the interefts of other be- 
^ n g s . _ Aiterbury. 

Trufl in our own powers, ultimately terminates in the 
friendfhip of other men, which thefe advantages allure 
to us * Rogers's Sermons. 

UltFmity. n.f. [ultimus, Latin.] The laft ftage; the laft 
confequence. A word very convenient, but not in ufe. 

Alteration of one body into another, from crudity to per¬ 
fect concoCtion, is the ultimity of that procefs. Bacon. 

Ultramarine. ». f. [ultra and marinus , Latin .1 One of 
the nobleft blue colours ufed in painting, produced by calci¬ 
nation from the ftone called lapis lazuli. Hill. 

Others, notwithftanding they arc brown, ceafc not to be 
foft and faint, as the blue of ultramarine. Dryden. 

U ltramarjne. adj. [ultra marinus, Lat.] Bein" beyond 
the fea ; foreign. Ainjworth. 

TJi.tramo'nt ane. adj. [ultramontain, Fr. ultra montamu, Lat.] 
Being beyond the mountains. 

Ultramu'ndane. adj. [ultra and munches, Lat.] Being be¬ 
yond the world. 

Ultro'neous. adj. [ultra, Lat.] Spontaneous; voluntary. 

U'mbel. n. f. In botany, the extremity of a ftalk or branch 
divided into feveral pedicles or rays, beginning from the fame 
point, and opening fo as to form an inverted cone. Di£l. 

Umbe'llated. adj. In botany, is faid of flowers when many 
of them grow together in umbels. Diet 

Umbelliferous, adj. [umbel and fero, Lat] In botanv, 
being a plant that bears many flowers, growing upon many 
footftalks, proceeding from tiie fame centre ;' and chiefly 
appropriated to fuch plants whofe flowers are compofed of five 
leaves, as fennel and parfiiip. yy t£i 

U'mber. n.f 

I. Umber is a fad colour; which grind with gum-water, and 
lighten it with a little cerufe, and a lbivcof faftron. Peacham. 

29 H I’ll 
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I’ll put mjrfclf in poor and mean attiri, 

And with a kind of umber fmirch my face. Shakefpeare. 
Timbre is very fenfible and earthy ; there is nothing but 
pure black which can difpute with it. 1 rydcn. 

1 he timbres , ochres, and minerals found in the fiilures, 
are much finer than thofc found in the ftrata. Woodu.ard. 

2. A fifli. [ thymallfis , I.at.] 

The umber and grayling differ as the herring and pilcher 
do : but though they may do fo in other nations, thofe in 
England differ nothing but in their names. IValt. Angler. 

U'mbered. adj. [from umber or umbra, Lat. ] Shaded ^ 
clouded. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
Fire anfwers fire ; and through their paly flames 
Each battle fees the other s umber'd face. Sbakefp. Hen V. 

UmbiLical. adj. [ utnbilicale, Fr. from umbilicus, Lat.] Be¬ 
longing to the navel. 

Birds are nourifhed by umbilical veffels, and the navel is 
manifeft a day or two after exclufion. Brown s Vulg. Errours. 

In a calf, the umbilical veffels terminate in certain bodies 
divided into a multitude of carneous papilla;, received into 
fo many fockets of the cotyledons growing on the womb. Ray. 

U mbj.es. n. f [ umbles, Fr.j A deer’s entrails. Diet. 

V A 1 BO. n. J. [Latin.] The point, or prominent part of a 
buckler. 

Thy words together ty’d in fmall hanks, 

Clofc as the Macedonian phalanx ; 

Or like the umbo of the Romans, 

Which fierccft foes could break by no means. Swift. 

ULibrage. n.f [ ombrage , Fr.] 

1. Shade ; flereen cif trees ; 

O, might I here 

In folitude live lavage; in lbme glade 
Obfcur’d, where higheft woods, impenetrable 
To ftar, or fun-light, I'pread their umbrage broad. 

And brown as evening ! Miltons Par. Lojl. 

Men fwelt’ring run 

To grotts and caves, and the cool umbrage feck 
Of woven arberets. Philips. 

2. Shadow; appearance. 

The reft arc umbrages quickly difpelled ; the aflrologer 
fubjects liberty to the motions of heaven Eramb. againjl Hobbs. 

The opinion carries no fhew of truth nor umbrage of rea- 
fon of its fide. Woodward. 

Such a removal of the metal out of one part of the mafs, 
and collating of it in another, has milled tome, and given 
umbrage to an opinion, that there is a growth v of metal in 
ore expofed to the air. Woodwa, d on Fcffi.s. 

3. ReCentment; offence ; fufpicion of injury. 

Although he went on with the war, yet it fhoul(l be but 
with his fword in his hand, to bend the ftiffncls of the other 
party to accept of peace : and fo the king fhould take no 
umbrage of his arming and profecution. Bacon. 

UMBRA'GEOUS. adj. [ ombragieux, Fr.] Sfiady ; yielding 
Ihade. 

Umbrageous grots and caves of cool rccefs. Milton. 

Walk daily in a plcafant, airy, and umbrageous garden. Harvey. 

The dealing fhower js fcarcc to patter heard. 

Beneath th’ umbrageous multitude of leaves. Thomfcn. 

Umbra'geousness. n.J'. [from umbrageous ] Shadinefs. 

The exceeding umbrageoufnefs of this tree, he compareth 
to the dark and ihauowcd life of man y through which the 
fun of juftice being not able to pierce, we have all remained 
in the lhadow of death, till it plcafcd Chrift to climb the 
tree of the crofs, for our enlight'ning and redemption. Raleigh. 

UMnR a / t 11.E. adj. [ umbrctilis, Latin.] Being in the fhade. 

Umbre'l. ) n. f. [from umbra, Lat.] A Ikrecn uied in hot 

UmbreLla. J countries to keep off the fun, and in others 
to bear oft' the rain. 

I can carry your umbrella, and fan your ladyjlup 

Good houfewives 

Defended by th’ umbrella's oily died, 

Safe through the wet on clinking ; .atens tread. 
Umbrie're. n.f. The vi for of the helmet. 


Drydeti. 



Pope* 


Gay. 
S/enfer. 

Umf.ro'sity. n.f. [ umbrofus, Lat.] Shadinefs; exclufion of 
light. 

Oiled paper bccomcth more tranfgarent, and admits the 
vifiblc rays with much Ids umbrojity. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

U'mpjrage. n.f. [from umpire .J Arbitration; liiendly deci- 
fion of a controverfy. 

U mpire, n. j. [This word Minfbew , with great applaufe 
frem Skinner , derives from un pert, Fr. a father .] An arbi¬ 
trator ; one who, as a common friend, dccides-Uifputes. 

Give me tome prelent counfelj, or, behojd, 

’Twixt my extremes and me, this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire ; arbitrating that, 

Which thecommiftion of thy years and art 

Could ro no iffur of true honour bring. Sbakefp. 

Juft death, kind urn ire of men’s n iferies, 

\\ ith fwcct enlargement doth difmili me hence. Sbakefp. 


UNA' M-] 

The learned Sennertus, in that book, takes not t- , 
to play the advocate for the chymifts, but the umpire t 2 
tliem and the peripateticks. 

The vaft dillancc that fin had put between the 
creature and the offended Creator, required the hel R 0 f‘f 8 
great umpire and interceffor, to open him a new wav of jS 
to God ; and this Chrift did for us as mediator g h 

'J'he jealous fefls, that dare not truft their caufe 
So far from their own will as from the laws, 

You for their umpire and their fynod take. ’ py r . 

Uk. A Saxon privative or negative particle anfwerino- to £, !f 
the Latins, and a of tire Greeks, on, Dutch. It°i s p | ac a 
almoft at will before adjectives and adverbs. All the ja 
fiances of this kind of compoiition cannot therefore be i n " 
ferted; but 1 have collected a number fufficient, perhau' 
more than fufficient, to explain it. 

Unaba'shed. adj. [from abajbed.] Not fhamed ; not confut'd 
by modefly. 

Earlefs on liigh, flood unabaJPd Defoe, 

And Tutchin flagrant from the fcourge below. 

Una'ble. adj. [from ubk.] 

1. Not having ability. 

The Amalekites fet on them, fuppofing that they had been 
weary, and unable to refift. Raleigh's Hjl. oftbelVorU 
Zeal mov’d thee: 

To plcafe thy gods thou didft it; gods unable 
T’ acquit themfclvcs, and profecute their foes. Milton. 

The prince unable to conceal his pain, 

Gaz'd on the fair. 

And figh'd, and look’d, and figh’d again. Drydett. 

I intended to put it in practice, though far unable for the 
attempt of fuch a poem. Drydir.. 

Man, under the difadvantages of a weak and fallen na¬ 
ture, was unable even to form an idea of happinefs worthy 
his reafonable ambition. Rogers's Sermons, 

2. Weak j impotent. 

A love that makes breath poor, and fpccch unable ; 
Beyond all manner of fo much 1 love you. Shakcjpair/. 

Un aboLished. adj. [from abclifhed.] Not repealed; remain¬ 
ing in force. 

The number of ncedlefs law's unabolijbed, doth weaken the 
force of them that arc ncceffary. Hooker. 

Unacceptable. adj. [front acceptable .] Not plcafing; not 
fuch as is w’ell received. 

The marquis at that time was very unacceptable to his 
countrymen. Clarendon. 

Tis as indecent as unacceptable, and all men are willing to 
flink out of fuch company, the fober for the hazards, and 
jovial for the unpleafantnels. Government of the Tongue. 

Every method for deterring others from the like practices 
for the future, muft be unacceptable and difpleafing to the 
friends of the guilty'. Addifon’s Freehold)r. 

If he fhrinks from an unacceptable duty', there is a fecrct 
referve of infidelity at die bottom. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Unacce'ptableness. n.f [from unacceptable.'} State of not 
pleating. 

This alteration arifes from the unacccptablenef of the Ob¬ 
ject I am upon. Collier on Pride . 

Unaccepted, adj. [from accepted .] Not accepted. 

By turns put on the fuppliant, and the Lord 
Offer’d again the unaccepted wreath. 

And choice of happy love, or inftant death. Prior. 

Unacc'essiblenbss. n.f. [from accefiblenefs.] State ot not 
being to be attained or approached. 

Many excellent things are in nature, which, by rcafon 0 
the remotenefs from us* and unaccejftblenefs to them, are not 
within any of our faculties to apprehend. -nf's 

Unacco mmodated, adj. [from accommodated.] Unfurmme 
with external convenience. 

Unaccommodated man is no more than fuch a P oor » ® ai T’ 
forked animal as thou art. _ j A" 

Unacco'mpanied. adj. [from accompanied.] Not attends: 
Seldom one accident, profperous or adverfe, comet w. 
accompanied with the like. 

Unacco'mphshed. adj . [from accomplijhed.] Unnniin , l - 
complete. , 

Beware of death, thou canft not die unperjur d. 

And leave an unaccomplijb’d love behind. >. 

Thy vows are mine. I 

The gods difinay’d at his approach, withdrew, 

Nor durft tlieir unaccomplif d n ;rne purfuc. 

Un account able. adj. [from accountable.] 

1. Not explicable i not to be folved byreafon; not r 

1 fhall note difficulties, which are not uffially obf^^» 
though unaccountable. . , n us 

The folly is fo unaccountable , that enemies P 

for friend.. fetch 

There has been an unaccountable difpoliUon or > 'jggifn. 

the faliuon from die French. Wbit 
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What is yet more unaccountable, ’would he complain of 
. Y r & J his omnipotence. Rogers s Sermons. 

1'heChinefe are an unaccountable people ftrangelycom- 
r.mded ofknowledge and ignoiance. Baser sRef M.on Learn. 

P The manner whereby die foul and body are united and 
how they are diftinguiflied, is wholly unaccountable to us. Swift. 

Not fuhjcft ; not controlled, 
it.- acco / iintabl v. adv. Stiangcly . 

U The boy proved to be the lbn of the merchant, whofe heart 
h3 d fo unaccountably melted at the fight pf him. Add,Jon. 

ins! vCCllRATE* [from, accu ate.] Not exact. 

Galiilco ufing an unaccurate way,- defined the air to be in 
weight to water but as one to four hundred. Boyle. 

Usa'ccurateness. n.f [irom unaccurate.] Want of exaot- 

Ic may be much more probably maintained than hitherto, 
as -rain/t the unaccuraicnfs and unconcludingnefs of the ana¬ 
lytical experiments vulgarly to be relied on. Boyle. 

Unaccustomed, adj. [from accuflomcd.] 

1 Not ufed ; not habituated. 

’ I waschaftifedasa bullock maccufomed to the yoke. Jer. xxxi. 

T!ie neceffity of air to the rnoft of animals unauujhmcd to 
the want of it, may belt be judged of by the following cx- 

pe-toicnts. B ^ le ' 

New; not ufual. 

I’ll fend one to Mantua, 

Where that fame hanifh’d runagate doth live, 

Shall give him fuch ail unaccujlam'd dram. 

That he fhall toon keep Tibalt company. Sbakefp. 

Their priftine worth 

The Britons recolietft, and gladly change 
Sweet native home, for unaccujlom d air. Philips. 

An old word ought never to be fixed to an ur.accujUmed 
idea, without juft and evident neceffity. Watts's Logick. 
Unackno'weedged. adj. [from acknowledge.] Not owned. 

The fear of what was to come from an unknown, at 
lead an unacknowledged lucceffor to the crown, clouded much 
of that prosperity. _ ^ Clarendon. 

Unacqua'intance. n.f [from acquaintance.] Want of fami¬ 
liarity ; want of knowledge. 

The firft is an utter umcquaintance with his mailer’s de- 
ligns, in thefe words; the fervant knoweth not what his 
inafter doth. South. 

Un acquainted, adj. [from acquainted.] 

1. Not known ; unufual; not familiarly known. 

She greatly grew amazed at the light. 

And th’ unacquainted light began to tear. Fairy ^ueen. 

2 . Not hav ing familiar knowledge. 

Fcftus, an infidel, a Roman, one whofe cars were un¬ 
acquainted with fuch matter, heard him, but could not reach 
unto that whereof he fpake. Hooker. 

Where clfe 

Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 
In the blind mazes of this tangled world ? Milton. 

Art thou a courtier, 

Or I a king r My ears arc unacquainted 

With fuch bold truths* qfpccially from thee. Denham. 

Youth, that with joys had unacquainted been, 

Envy’d grey hairs, that once good days had feen. Dryden. 
Let us live like thole who expect to die, and then wc ftiall 
find that we fear’d death only bccaufe we wore unacquainted 
with it. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Una ctive, adj. [from afiivc.] 

1. Not brilk ; not lively. 

Silly people commend tame, imaflive children, becaufe 
they make no noife, nor give them any Double. Locke. 

2. Having no employment. 

Man hath his daily work of body, or mind. 

Appointed, which declares his dignity j 
VViiile other animals unattive range. 

And of their doings God takes no account. Milton. 

3- Not buly ; not diligent. 

I-Iis life, 

Private, unadlive , calm, contemplative; 

Little fufpicious to any king. Paradife Regain’d. 

An homage which nature commands all undcrftaridings to 
pay to virtue ; and yet it is but a faint, unaflive thing ; for 
in defiance of the judgment, the will may [till remain as 
much a ftranger to virtue as before. South's Sermons. 

4- Having no efficacy. 

In the fi uitful earth 

His beams, unaftive die, their vigour find. Milton. 
Una'ctuated. adj. Not actuated. 

The peripatetick matter is a mere unactuated power. Glanv. 
Unadmired, adj. Not regarded with honour. 

Oh ! had I rather unadmir'd remain’d. 

In fomc lone iile, or diftant northern land ; 

Where the gilt chariot never marks the way. Pope. 

Unado'red. adj. Not worftiippcd. 

No r was his name unheard, or unador'd 
In antient Greece. Milton. 
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Unado rned, adj. Not decorated; not embcllilhed. 

The earth, till then 
Defert, and bare, tinfightly, unadorn'd, 

Brought forth the tender grafs. Mi Hoffs Par. Lyt, 

But hoary winter, undUorn'd and bare, 

Dwells in the dire retreat, and freezes there. Adiifon . 

Unadve'sturous. adj. Noc adventurous. 

The wifeft, unexperienc’d, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modefty, 

Irrefolute, unhardy, madvent'rous. Milton’s Par. Regain'd. 
Unadvised, adj. 

1. Imprudent; indilcreet. 

Madam, I have unadvis'd 

Deliver’d you a paper that I fhould not. Sbakefp. 

2 . Done without due thought; rafh. 

This contract to-night 
Is too rafh, too unadvis’d, too fudden. 

Too like the light’ning, which doth ccafc to be, 

Ere one can fay, it lightens. Sbakefp Romeo and Juliet. 
Thefe profperous proceedings were turned back by the un* 
advifed forwardnefs of divers chief counfellors, in making 
Hidden and unreafonable alterations. / Hayward. 

Specifick conformities can be no unadvifed productions j 
hut are regulated by the immediate efficiency of Ibmc know¬ 


ing agent. 


Gianvillc. 


Unadvisedly, adv. Imprudently; rafhly; indifcreetly. 

A ftrange kind of fpccch unto chriftian cars; and fuch, 
as I hope they themfclvcs do acknowledge unadvifcdly ut¬ 
tered. Hooker. 

What man’s wit is there able to found the depth of thole 
dangerous and fearful evils, whercinto our weak and impo¬ 
tent" nature is inclinable to fink itfclf, rather than to fhew 
an acknowledgment of error in that which once we have 
unadvifcdly taken upon us to defend, againft the tlream of a 
contrary publick refolution. Hooker. 

What is done cannot be now’ amended ; 

Men fhall deal unadvifcdly fometimes. 

Which after-hours give lei Cure to repent of. Sbakefp , 

A word unadvifcdly ipoken on the one fide, or mifunder- 
ftood on the other, has railed fuch an averfion to him, as in 
time has produced a perfect hatred of him. South. 

Unadulterated, .adj. Genuine; not fpoiled by fpurious 

mixtures. 

I have only difeovered one of thofe channels, by which 
the hiftory of our Saviour might be conveyed pure and un¬ 
adulterated. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

Unaffe'cted. n.f. 


1. 


Real 


|not hypocritical. 

They bore the king 
To lie in folemn ftate, a publick fight: 

Groans, cries, and howlings fill the crouded place. 

Ami unaffected forrow fat on ev’ry face. Dryden. 

2. Free from affectation ; open ; candid ; finccre. 

The maid improves her charms. 

With inward greatnels, udaffefted wifdom. 

And fanClity of manners. Addifon's Cato; 

Of fofteft manners, unajfefltd mind ; 

Lover of peace, and friend of human kind. Pope's Epijf. 

3. Not formed by too rigid obfervation of rules; not la¬ 
boured. 

Men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The folid rules of civil government, 

In their majeftic, unafefled flile, 

Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. Milton. 

4. Not moved ; not touched. 

Unaffectedly, adv. Really; without any attempt to pi o- 
duce falie appearances. 

He was always unajfefledly cheerful ; no marks of any 
thing heavy at his heart broke from him. Locke. 

UnaffeCtjng. adj. Not pathetick ; not moving the paffions. 
Unaffli'cted. adj. Free from trouble. 

My unafiicfed mind doth feed 
On no unholy thoughts for benefit. DanieTs Mufophilus. 
Unagref/able. adj. Inconfiftent; unfuitable. 

Advent’rous work ! yet to thy pow’r and minej 
Not unagreeable, to found a path 

Over this main, from hell to that new world. Milton. 
Unagref/ableness.t; f. Unfuitablcnefs to; inconfiftency with. 
Papias, a holy man, and fcholar of St. John, having de¬ 
livered the milennium, men chofe rather to admit a doctrine, 
whofe unagrceallcnefs to the gofpel oeconomv rendered it 
fufpicious, than think an apoftolick man "could feduce 
them. Decay of Piety, 

Unai'dable. adj. Not to be helped. 

The congregated college have concluded. 

That labouring art can never ranfom nature 
From her unaidable eflate. 

Unai'ded. adj. Not affifted ; not helped. 

Their number, counting thofe th’ unaided eye 
Can fee, or by invented tubes defery, 

T. he wideft ftretch of human though: exceeds. Blackmore. 

Unarming, 


Shaktfptare . 
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Unarming, adj. Having no particular dire&ion. 

The noify culverin, o’ercharg’d, lets fly. 

And burfts, unaiming, in the rcnded Iky: 

Such frantick flights are like a madman’s dream, 

And nature fuffers in the wild extreme. Granville. 

Una'king adj. Not feeling or caufing pain. 

Shew them th’ unaking fears which I would hide. 

As if I had received them for the hire 

Of their breath only. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Unalienable, adj. Not to be transferred. 

Hereditary right fhould be kept facred, not from any un¬ 
alienable right in a particular family, but to avoid the con- 
lequences thatufually attend the ambition of competitors. Swift. 

Unalla'yed. adj. Not impaired by bad mixtures. 

Unallayed fatisfa&ions are joys too heavenly to fall to 
many men’s fhares on earth. Boyle. 

Unallied. adj. 

1. Having no powerful relation. 

2. Having no common nature ; not congenial. 

He is compounded of two very different ingredients, 
fpirit and matter; but how fuch unallied and difproportioned 
iubftances fhould adl upon each other, no man’s learning 
^ yet could tell him. Collier on Pride. 

Una'lterable. adj. Unchangeable; immutable. 

I he law of nature, confining in a fixed, unalterable rela¬ 
tion of one nature to another, is indilpenfable. South. 

They fixt unalterable laws. 

Settling the fame effect on the fame caufc. Creech. 

The truly upright man is inflexible in his uprightnefs, 
and unalterable in his purpofe. Atterbury. 

Una'lterableness. n. f. Immutability; unchangeablenefs. 

1 his happens from the unaltcrablencfs of the corpufcles, 
which conflitute and compofe thofe bodies. Woodward. 

Unalterably, adv. Unchangeably; immutably. 

Retain unalterably firm his love intire. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
The day and year arc ftandard mcafures, bccaufe they are 
unalterably conftituted by thofe motions. Holder on Time. 

UnaLtered. adj. Not changed; not changeable. 

It was thought in him an unpardonable offence to alter 
any thing ; in us intolerable that we fuffer any thing to re¬ 
main unaltered. Hooker. 

To whom our Saviour, with unalter'd brow; 

Thy coming hither, though I.know thy fcope, 

I bid not, or forbid. Paradife Regain'd. 

To {hew the truth of my unalter'd breaft. 

Know that your life was giv’n at my requeft. Dryden. 

Since thefe forms begin, and have their end. 

On fome unalter d caufe they fine depend. Dryden. 

Grains and nuts pafs often through animals unaltcr'd. Arbuth. 
Among!! the {hells that were fair, unaltered , and free from 
fuch mineral infinuations, there were fome which could not 
be match’d by any fpecies of fhell-fifh now found upon the 
fea fhores. Woodward!s Nat. Hifl. 

UnamaLed. adj. Not affonifhed ; free from aftonifhment. 
Though at the voice much marvelling; at length 
Not unamaz'd, {he thus in anfwer fpake. Milton. 

Unambi'tious. adj. Free from ambition. 

My humble mufe, in unambitious ftrains. 

Paints the green foreffs, and the flow’ry plains. Pope. 

I am one of thofe unambitious people, who will love jou 
forty years hence. Pope. 

Uname'ndable. adj. [inemendabilis , Lat.J Not to be changed 
for the better. 

He is the fame man ; fo is every one here that you know : 
mankind is unamendable. Pope to Swift. 

Una'miable. adj. Not raiftng love. 

Thofe who reprefent religion in an unamiable light, are 
like the fpies fent by Mofes, to make a difeovery of the land 
of promife, when, by their reports, they difeouraged the 
people from entering upon it. Addifon's Speflator. 

Thefe men are fo well acquainted with the unamiable part 
of themfelves, that they have not the confidence to think 
they are really beloved. Addifon's Speflator. 

Nor are the hills unamiable , whofe tops 
To heav’n afpire. Philips. 

Unanaly'sed. adj. Not refolved into fimple parts. 

Some large cryftals of refined and unanalyfed nitre, ap¬ 
peared to have each of them fix flat fides. Boyle. 

Uka nchored. adj. Not anchored. 

A port there is, inclos’d on either fide. 

Where {hips may reft, unanchor d, and unty’d. Pope. 

UnaneLed. adj. [un and knell.] Without the bell rung. 
This fenfc I doubt. 

Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Cut off cv’n in the bloffoins of my fin, 

Unhoufel’d, unanointed, unanerd. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Una'nimated. adj. Not enlivened ; not vivified. 

Look on thofe half lines as the imperfect products of a 
hafty mufe : like the frogs in the Nile, part kindled into life, 
and part a lump of uninformed, unanimated matter. Dryden. 

Un an i'm it y . n.f [unanimitejFr.] Agreement in defignor opiuipn. 
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U N A 

. c An P art y of men afling with unanimity 

infinitely greater confidence, than the fame 2 are ° f 
at the fame end by different view's. P art y ain ung 

UN.VNIMOUS. adj. [unanime, Fr. unanimis. Lit 1 } 
one mind ; agreeing in defign or opinion. J "S of 

They wont to meet 
So oft in feftivals of joy, and love 
Unanimous, as fons of one great fire 
Hymning th’ eternal father. ‘ ’ Milton's t „ 
Wnlj thofe which Minio’s fields and Phyr-i gave 
AH bred in arms, unanimous and brave. 3 b A , 
Unanimously. [from unanimous.] With one mind 

1. Not anointed. 

2. Not prepared for death by extreme unftion. 

I hus was I, fleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Cut off ev’n in the bloflbms of my fin, 

Unhoufel’d, unanointed unanel’d. Shakefp. Hamlet 

Unanswerable, adj. Not to be refuted. J 

1 his is a manifeft and unanfwerable argument. Rabid 
I {haU not conclude it falfe, though I think the emenW 
difficulties, which are us attendants, unanfwerable. Glanvilt, 

I he pye’s queftion was wifely let fall without a re D lv 
intimate that it was unanfwerable. L'Etlr 

Thefe fpeculations are ftrong intimations, not only of The 
excellency of a human foul, but of its independence on the 
body; and if they do not prove, do at lead confirm, thefe 
two great points, which are eftablifhed by many other rea 
fons that are unanfwerable. • 'Addijon's Speflator 

As to the excufe drawn from the demands of creditors if 
it be real, it is unanfwerable. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Una nswerably. adv. Beyond confutation. 

It will put their little logick hard to it, to prove, that 
there can be any obedience, where there is no command. 
And therefore it unanjwerab/y follows, that the abettors of 
the forementioned principle plead confidence in a direct and 
barc-faccd contradiction to God’s exprefs command. South 
Unanswered, adj. 


Milton's Par. Left. 
Addijsn. 


1. Not oppofed by a reply. 

Unanfwcr'd left thou boaff. 

Muff I tamely bear 

This arrogance unanfwcr'd! Thou’rt a traitor. 

2. Not confuted. 

All thefe reafons, they fay, have been brought, and were 
hitherto never anfwer’d ; beiides a number of merriments 
and jefts unanfwcr'd likewife. Hooker. 

3. Not fuitably returned. 

Quench, Corydon, thy long unanfwer'd fire; 

Mind what the common wants of life require. Dryden. 
Unappalled, adj. Not daunted ; not imprefs’d by fear. 

If my memory muff thus be thralled 
To that ({range ftroke, which conquered all my fenfes; 
Can thoughts fiill thinking fo reft unappalled? Sidney. 
Infernal ghofts 

Environ’d thee ; fome howl’d, fome yell’d, fome flirick’d; 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts; while thou 
Sat’ft unappaird in calm and finlcfs peace. Mdton. 

As a lion, unappall'd with fear. 

Springs on the toils, and ruffles on the fpear. Dryden. 

Does this appear like guilt ? When thus ferene. 

With eyes eredt, and vifage unappalld, 

Fixt on that awful face, I {land the charge ; 

Amaz’d, not fearing. Smith's Phesd. and Hypolitus. 

Unappa'rrelled. adj. Not dreffed ; not cloathed. 

In Peru, though they were an •unafparelled people, and 
had fome cufloms very barbarous, yet the government of 
the Incas had many parts of civilty. Bacon's Holy Wars. 
Till our fouls be unapparelled 
Of bodies, they from blils arc banifhed. Donne. 

Unapparent. adj. Obfcure; not vifible. 

Thy potent voice he hears. 

And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation, and the rifing birth 
Of nature, from the unapparent deep. Milton. 

Unappealable, adj. Not to be pacified ; implacable. 

The unappcafable rage of Hildebrand and his fucceflors, 
never left perfecuting him, by railing one rebellion upon 
another. Raleigh's Ejfuys. 

I fee thou art implacable ; more deaf 
To pray’rs than winds to feas ; yet winds to fcas 
Are reconcil’d at length, and feas to ffiore. 

Thy anger, unappcafable, ftill rages, 

Eternal temped never to be calm’d. 

Unappe'ased. adj. Not pacified. 

Sacrifice his flelh. 

That fo the fhadows be not unappeas'd. 

His fon forgot, his emprefs unappeas'd ; 

How foon the tyrant with new love is feiz’d. 


Ms'den. 

Shakefp. 

Dryden. 


Unappli* 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langu 


UNA 

rlKA'pPLLicABLE. [from apply.] Such r.$ cannot b? applied. 

Gratitude, by being confined to the few, has a very nar- 
roW province to work on, being acknowledged to be unap- 
o doable, andio confequently ineffectual to all others. Hammond. 

‘ ” heir beloved earl of Mancheftcr appeared now as un- 
c-piicab e to their purpofes as the other. Carendon. 

^ The Tingling out, and laying in order thofe intermediate 
ideas that demonftrativcly {hew the equality or inequality of 
imapilliohk quantities, has^ produced difeoveries. Locke. 

LNaio-REHeNded. adj. Not underftood. 

They of whom God is altogether unapprehended, are but 
few in number, and for grofsnels of wit fuch, that they 
hardly lean to hold the place of human being. Hooker. 

tj s appreheNsivE. adj. [from apprehend.] 

j Not intelligent; not ready of conception. 

The fame temper of mind makes a man unapprehenfroe and 
infenlible of any mil’ery fuffered by others. South. 

Not lufpedting. 

U\approaLhed. adj. Inacccflible. 

God is light. 

And never but in unapproacheel light 

Dwelt from eternity Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Un appro’ ved. adj. [from approve.] Not approved. 

Evil into the mind 

May come and go fo unapprov’d , and leave 

No fpot behind. Milton. 

UNA'PT. aetj. [from apt.] 

1. Dull; not apprehenfive. 

2. Not ready ; not propenfe. 

I am a foldier, and unapt to weep. Shakefp. 

My blood hath been too cold and temperate, 

Unapt to ftir at thefe indignities. Sbafttfpeare. 

2. Unfit; not qualified. 

Fear doth grow from an apprehenfion of deity indued with 
irrefiffible power to hurt; and is, of all affections (anger ex¬ 
cepted) the unaptejl to admit any conference with rea- 
r * Hooker. 


fon. 


A longing after fenfual pleafures is a diflblution of the 
fpirit of a man, and makes jt loofe, foft and wandering, 
unapt for noble, wife, or fpiritual employments. Taylor. 
cl. Improper; unfit; unfuitable. 

Una'ptly. adv. [from unapt.] Unfitly ; improperly. 

He fwims on his back ; and the lhape of his back feems 
to favour it, being very like the bottom of a boat: nor do 
his hinder legs unaptly refemble a pair of oars, Grew. 

Unaptness. n.f. [from unapt.] 

1. Unfitnefs; unfuitablencfs. 

Men’s apparel is commonly made according to their con¬ 
ditions; and their conditions are often governed by their gar¬ 
ments : for the perfon that is gowned, is by his gown put in 
mind of gravity, and alio reftrained from ligbtnefs by the very 
unaptnefs of his weed. Spenfer. 

e. Dulnefs; want of apprehenfion. 

That unaptnefs made you minifter 
Thus to exotic yourfclf. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

3. Unreadincfs ; difqualification ; want of propenfion. 

The mind, by being engaged in a talk beyond its ftrength; 
like the body, ftrained by lifting at a weight too heavy, has 
often its force broken, and thereby gets an unaptnefs, or 
an averfion to any vigorous attempt ever after. Locke. 

UnaNgued. adj. [from argue.] 

1. Not difputcd. 

What thou bid’fr. 

Unargu'd I obey; fo God ordains. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

2 . Not cenfurcd. 

Not that his work liv'd in the hands of foes. 

Unargu’d then, and yet hath fame from thofe. B. foh fon. 

I o Unarm, v. a. [from arm.} To difarm; to ftrip of ar¬ 
mour ; to deprive of arms. 

Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. Shakefp. 

Unarm me, Eros ; the long day’s talk is done. 

And we muff fleep. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Galen would not leave unto the world too fubtle a theory 
of poifons ; unarming thereby the malice of venemous 
tt , ^‘ CS ’ r Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

UNA RMEn - adj. [from unarm.] Having no armour; having 110 
weapons. ° 

On the weftern coaft 
Rideth a puiffain navy : To our (bores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends. 

Inarm'd, and unrelolv’d to beat them back. ’ Shakefti 
He all unarm’d 

Shall chafe thee with the terror of his voice 
J* [ om thy dcmoniack holds, pofl'cflion foul ; 

1 hec and thy legions, yelling they {hall fly. 

And beg to hide them in a herd of fwine. Milton. 

I hough unarm’d I am. 

Here, without my (word or pointed lance, 

\rf C n0t ’ k alC ,nan ’ ^‘“dfron’d hence to go. Dryden 
Whereas moft other creatures are furnifhed with weapons 
rot their defence ; man is horn altogether unarmed. Greiv. 
-'Arra icxtD, adj. Not brought to a trial. 


UNA 


Daniel ; 

tDrydetk. 

Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Dryden-. 


As lawful lord, and king by juft defeent. 

Should here be judg’d, unheard, and unarraign'd. 
Unarra'yed. adj. Not drelled. 

As if this infant world yet unarray'd. 

Naked and bare, in nature’s lap were laid. 

Half unarray'd, he ran to his relief. 

So hafty and fo artlcfs was his grief. 

Una'rtful. adj. 

1. Having no art, or cunning. 

A chearful fweetnefs in his looks he has. 

And innocence unartful in his face. Dryden!s Juvenal. 

2 . Wanting (kill. 

How unartful would it have been to have fet him in a 
corner, when he was to have given light and warmth to all 
the bodies round him? Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

UnaNtfully. adv. I11 an unartful manner. 

In the report, although it be not unartfully drawn, and is 
perfe&ly in the fpirit of a pleader, there is no great (kill re¬ 
quired to detect the many miftakes. Swift’s Mifccllany. 

Unartifi'cially. adv. Contrarily to art. 

Not a feather is unartificially made, mifplaced, redundant; 
or defedtive. Derham's Phyftco-Theology. 

Una'sked. adj. Not fought by folicitation. 

With what eagernefs, what circumllance 
Unask'd, thou talc’d fuch pains to tell me only 
My fon’s the better man. Denham's Sophy. 

The bearded corn enfu’d 
From earth unafk'd, nor was that earth renew’d. 

How, or why 

Shou’d all confpire to cheat us with a lye ? 

Unafk’d their pains, ungrateful their advice; 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 
Unaspi'ring. adj. Not ambitious. 

To be modeft and imaffiring, in honour preferring one 
another. Rogers. 

Unassa'iled. adj. Not attacked ; not affaulted. 

As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day. 

It grieves my foul to leave thee unaffail'd. Shakefpearc. 
I believe 

That he, the fupreme good, t’ whom all things ill 
Are but as flavifli officers of vengeance, 

Would fend a glift’ring guardian, if need were, 

To keep my life and honour unnffaiVd. Milton s Camusi 
Unassailable, adj. Exempt from affault. 

In the number, I do but know one. 

That unaffaihiblc holds on his rank, 

Unfhak’d of motion. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Unassa'yed. adj. Unattempted. 

What is faith, love, virtue unajfay'd 
Alone, without exterior help fuftain’d. Milton. 

.Unassi sted. adj. Not helped. 

Its vi&ories were the victories of reafon, unaffifled by the 
force of human power, and as gentle as the triumphs of 
light over darknefs. Addifon's Freeholder. 

What unajftfted reafon could not difeover, that God has fet 
clearly befote us in the revelation of the gofpel : a felicity 
equal to our moft enlarged delires ; a date laf immortal and 
unchangeable glory. Rogers's Sermons. 

Unassi'sting. adj. Giving no help. 

With thefe I went, a brother of the war ; 

Nor idle flood, with unajfijling hands. 

When favage beads, and men’s more favage bands. 

Their virtuous toil lubdu’d : yet thefe I fway’d. Drvden. 
Unassu'ming. adj. Not arrogant. 

Unajj'uming worth in lecret liv’d. 

And died negle&ed. 

Unassu'red. adj. 

1. Not confident. 

The enfuing treatife, with a timorous and unaffured coun¬ 
tenance, adventures into your prefence. Gianviilt. 

2. Not to be trufted. 

The doubts and dangers, the delays and woes j 
The feigned friends, the unaffured foes. 

Do make a lover’s life a wretch’s hell. Spenfer. 

Unattainable, adj. Not to be gained or obtained; beiuir 
out of reach. 

Praife and prayerarc God’sduc worfliip ; which are unattain¬ 
able by ourdilcourfe, fimply conlidered, without the benefit of 
divine revelation. Dryden’s Religio Laid. 

I do not expert that men (liould be perfectly kept from 
error; that is more than human nature can, by any means, 
be advanced to: I aim at no fuch unattainable privilege ; I 
only fpeak of what they fhould do. \ockc. 

Unatta'inableness. n.f State of being out of reach. 

Defire is flopped by the opinion of the lmpoffibUIty, or 101- 
attainablcnefs of the good propofed. " Locke. 

Unattempted, adj. Untried ; not affayed. 

He left no means unattempted of deftioying his fon. Sidney. 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand. 

When his fair angels would dilute my palm ; 

But that my hand, as unattempted yet, 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. Shakefp. 
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* 

It purfues 

Things unattempted yet in profe or rhyme. Milton. 

Leave nothing unattempted to deftroy 
That perjur’d rice. Denham. 

Shall we be difeouraged from any attempt of doing good, 
by the poflibility of our failing in it ? How many of the beft 
things would, at this rate, have been left unattempted ? yItterb. 
UnatteLded. adj. Having no retinue, or attendants. 

Your conftancy 

Hath left you unattended. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

^ With goddefs-like demeanor forth /he went. 

Not unattended. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Such unattended generals can never make a revolution in 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


ParnafTus. 

Unatte'ndinc. adj. Not attending. 

Ill is loft that praife. 

That is addrefs’d to unattending cars. 

Ev’ry nymph of the flood, her trefles rending. 

Throws off her armlet of pearl in the main ; 

Neptune in anguifti his charge unattending , 

Vellels are found’ring, and vows arc in vain; 

Unatte'ntive. adj. Not regarding. 

Man’s nature is fo unattentivc to good, that there can fcarce 
be too many monitors. Government of the Tongue. 

Such things are not accompanied with fhow, and there¬ 
fore feldom draw the eyes of the unattentivc. Tat lay N . 55. 

Unatto'ned. adj. Not expiated. 

Could you afford him fuch a bribe as that, 

A brother’s blood yet unatton’d ? Rotue. 

Unavailable, adj. Ufelefs; vain with rcfpeCt to any pur- 
pofe. 

When we have endeavoured to find out the ftrongeft 
caufes, wherefore they fbould imagine that reading is fo un¬ 
available, the moft we can learn is, that fermons are the or¬ 
dinance of God, the feriptures dark, and the labour of read¬ 
ing eafy. . Hooker. 

Unavailing, adj. Ufelefs; vain. 

Since my inevitable death you know, 

You fafely unavailing pity (how ; 
l is popular to mourn a dying foe. Dryden's Amehgzebe. 

Supine he tumbles on the crimfon fands, y 

Before his lielplefs friends and native bands. 


And fpreads for aid his unavailing hands. 
Unavoidable. adj. 

1. Inevitable; not to be ftmnned. 

Opprcffion on one fide, and ambition on 
the unavoidable occasions of war. 

It is unavoidable to all, to have opinions, 
proofs of their truth. 

Single aCls of tranlgreflion will, through 

furprize, be unavoidable to the beft guarded. 


Pope 


the 


other, are 
Dryden. 
without certain 
Locke. 
weaknefs and 
Rogers. 


The merits, of Chrift will make up the unavoidable defi¬ 
ciencies of our fervice; will prevail for pardon to our fincere 
repentance. Rogers. 

All fentiments of worldly grandeur vanilh at that unavoid¬ 
able moment, which decides the deftiny of men. Clarijfa. 

2. Not to be miffed in ratiocination. 

That fomething is of itfelf, is felf-evident, becaufe we fee 
things are; and the things that we fee muft either have had 
fome firft caufe of their being, or have been always, and of 
themfelves : one of them is unavoidable. Tillotjon. 

I think it unavoidable for every rational creature, that will 
examine his own or any other exiftence, to have the notion 
of an eternal, wife being, who had no beginning. Locke. 

Unavoi'dableness. n.J'. Inevitability. 

How can we conceive it fuhjcCt to material impreflions ? 
and yet the importunity of pain, and unavoidablenefs of fen- 
fations, ftrongly perfuadc that we are fo. Glanville. 

Unavo'idablv. adv. Inevitably. 

The moft perfect adminiftration muft unavoidably produce 
oppofition from multitudes who are made happy by it. Addifon. 

Unavo'ided. adj. Inevitable. 

We fee the very wreck that we muft fuffer; 

And unavoided is the danger now. Shakefp. 

Rare poems afk rare friends ; 

Yet fatyrs, fincc the moft of mankind be 

Their unavoided fubjcCl, feweft fee. B. Johnfon. 

Unauthorised. adj. "Not lupported by authority; not pro¬ 
perly commillioned. 

To kifs in private ? 

An unauthorized kifs. Shakefpeare's Otloello. 

It is for you to ra\ r age feas and land. 

Unauthoriz'd by my fupreme command. Dryden. 

Unawares. } adv ' [from aware, or wary.] 

l. Without thought; without previous meditation. 

It is my father’s face. 

Whom, in this conflict, I unawares have kill’d. Shakefp. 

Firm we fubfift; yet pofliblc to fwerve, 

And fall into deception unaware, Milton, 


U N B 


°pe. 


nee 


A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before, 

Gf wine and honey mix’d ; with added ftorc 
Of opium ; to his keeper this he brought. 

Who iwal ow’d unawares the fleepy draught 
And fnor d fecurc. 0 ’ 

’Tis a fenfation like that of a limb lopp’d off- nnp 
every minute unawares to ufe it, and finds it is not Hp"* 
2. Unexpectedly; when it is not thought of; foddenly. ?< 
Take heed left you fall unawares into that inrv/ 
you formerly found fault with. convcn ;c _ 

Left deftruCtion come upon him at unawares ,n,i 1 T n f (r - 
that he ha-.h hid, catch himfelf. 

My hand, unawares to me, was, by the' forcS 
endeavour it juft before employed to foftain the fall,.!. • , 1 
carried up with luch violence, that I bruifed it. " We 'S* lt » 
He breaks at unawares upon our walks 
And, like a midnight wolf, invades the fold n • 
Though we live never fo long, we are ftill furprizoU 
put the evil day far from us, and then it catches u! unowZi 
and we tremble at the profpech "“Wares, 

Una'wi n. adj. Unrcftrained by fear or reverence ^ 

The raging and fanatic diftemper of the houfe of 
mons muft be attributed to the want of fuch good mini 
oi the crown, as, being unawed by any guilt of their own* 
could have watched other mens. n 

Unforc’d by punifoment, unaw'd by fear, “ W 
His words were limple, and his foul fincere. 7 
Unbacked, adj. n <n ' 

1. Not tamed ; not taught to bear the rider. 

Then 1 beat my tabor; 

At which, like unback'd colts, they prick’d their cars 
Advanc’d their eyelids, lifted up their nofes. 

As they fmclt mufick. Shakefp Tempt/} 

A well wayed horfc will fafely convey thee to thy journey's 
end, when an unbacked filly may give thee a fall. Sucking 
They flinch like unback'd fillies. Dennis’s Letters. 

2. Not countenanced ; not aided. 

Let the weight of thine own infamy 
Fall on thee unfupported, and unback’d. DanicTs Civil JVar, 
Unbalanced, adj. Not poifed ; not in equipoife. 

Let earth unbalanc’d from her orbit fly, 

Planets and funs run lawlefs through the Iky. /W 

UnbaLlasted. adj. Not kept fteady by ballaft • un- 
fteady. 

They having but newly left thofe grammatick flats, where 
they ftuck unreafonably, to learn a lew words with lamen¬ 
table conftru&ion ; and now on the fudden tranfported under 
another climate, to be toft and turmoiled with their unballajtd 
wits, in fathomlefs and unquiet deeps of controverfy, do, 
for the moft part, grow into hatred of learning. Afiltsn, 
As at fea th’ unballajl veffel rides. 

Call to and fro, the ('port of winds and tides; 

So in the bounding chariot tofs’d on high. 

The youth is hurry’d headlong through the fky. Adiifin. 
Unb'anded. adj. [from band.] Wanting a firing, or band. 
Your hofe fhould be ungarter’d, your bonnet unhanded, 
and every thing demonftrating a carelefs dcfolation. Shakefp. 
ToUnb'ar. v.a. [from bar .J To open, by removing the 
bars; to unbolt. 

’Tis not fecure, this place or that to guard. 

If any other entrance ftand unbarr’d. Denham: 

Thefe rites the king refus’d. 

Deaf to tfieir cries; nor would the gates unbar 
Of facred peace, or loofe th’ imprifon’d war. Dryden. 
UneaLbed. adj. [ barba, Lat.] Not /haven. Out of ufe. 
Muft I go fhew them my unbarbed fconce ? 

Muft my bafe tongue give to my noble heart 
A lie ? Shake/p. Condemns. 

Unba'rked. adj. [from bark.] Decorticated ; /hipped of the 
bark. 

A branch of a tree, unbarked fome lpace at the bottom, 
and fo fet in the ground, hath grown. Bacon. 

Unba'shful. adj. Impudent; /hamelefs. 

Nor did I with unbajhful forehead wooe 
The means of weaknefs and debility. Shakefpeare. 

Unba'ted. adj. [from bate.] Not repre/Ied; not blunted. 
Where is the horfe, that doth untread again 
His tedious meafures with th’ unbated fire . 

That he did pace them firft ? Shakefp. Merch. of Vance. 

Unba'thed. adj. [from bath .] Not wet. 

Fierce Pafimond, their paflage to prevent, / 

Thruft full on Cymon’s back in his defeent; l 

The blade return’d unbath'd, and to the handle bent. Dryd. J. 
Unba'ttered. adj. Not injured by blows. 

I cannot llrike at wretched kernes, whofe arms 
Are hir’d to bear their ftaves: or thou, Macbeth; 

Or elfe my /word, with an unbatter’d edge, 

I /heath again undeeded. Shakefpeare t Made 

UnbeaLinc. adj. Bringing no fruit. 

Poci 
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He with his pruning hook disjoins 
Unbearing branches from their head, 

An d grafts more happy in their ftead. n -.c 

To UnbaL. v. a. To fet open ; to free from the reftraint ot 

m0 r U " d aht now to loofe the reins of my affeflions, to unbay 
the current of my paffion, and love on without boundary or 
a lure Horns s Mijcellany. 

Unbeaten. adj. 

1 Not treated with blows. 

His mare was truer than his chronicle ; 

For foe had rode five miles unfpurr’d, unbeaten. 

And then at laft turn’d tail towards Ncweaton. Bp. Corbet. 

i Not trodden. . , 

We muft tread unbeaten paths, and make a way where we 
do not find one; but it foali be always with a light in our 
hand ' Bacon. 

If your bold mufc dare tread unbeaten paths. Rofcomrnon. 

Virtue, to crown her fav’rites, loves to try 
Some new, unbeaten paflage to the fky. Swift. 

Unbecoming. adj. Indecent; unfuitablc; indecorous. 

Here’s our chief gueft.- 

_If he had been forgotten, 

It had been as a gap in our great feaft. 

And all things unbecoming. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

No thought of flight. 

None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 
That argu’d fear. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

I foould rather believe that the nofe was the feat of 
wrath in bcafts than in mankind ; and that it was unbecoming 
of any but Pan, who had very much of the beaft in him, 
to wrinkle up his nofe in anger. Dtydcn. 

My grief lets unbecoming fpeechcs fall: 

I foould have dy’d, and not complain’d at all. Dryden. 
This petulancy in convention prevails among fome of 
that fex, where it appears the moft unbecoming and un¬ 
natural. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Men of wit, learning, and virtue, might ftrike out every 
offenfive or unbecoming paflage from plays. Swift. 

Such proceed upon debates without warmth. Swift. 

Unbeco'mingness. n. f. Indecency; indecorum. 

If words are fometimes to be ufed, they ought to be grave, 
kind and fober, reprefenting the ill or unbecomingnefs of the 
fault. Locke. 

To Unbe'd. v. a. To raife from a bed. 

Eels unbed themfelves, and ftir at the noife of thun¬ 
der. IValton's Angler. 

Unbefi'tting. adj. Not becoming; not fuitablc. 

Love is full of unbefitting drains. 

All wanton as a child, /kipping in vain. Shakefp. 

Far be it that I foould write thee fin, or blame ! 

Or think thee unbefitting holieft place. Milton. 

He might feveral times have made peace with his difeon- 
tented fubie&s upon terms not at all unbefitting his dignity or 
intereft; but he rather chofe to facrifice the whole alliance 
to his private palfion. Swift. 

To Unbege't. v. n. To deprive of exiftence. 

Wifoes each minute he could unbeget 
Thofe rebel fons, who dare t’ ufurp his feat. Dryden. 

UnBEGo't. ) rr , . 

Unbego'tten. }«*■ £ from ***•] 

1. Eternal; without generation. 

Why foould he attribute the fame honour to matter, 
which is fubjeCt to corruption, as to the eternal, unbegotten , 
and immutable God ? 

2. Not yet generated. 

God omnipotent, muft’ring 

Armies of peftilence ; and they /hall ftrike 


Stillingfieet. 


Your children 


yet unborn, and unbegot. 
In thy pow’r 


Shakefp. 


not in vain. 


Unbeli'ef. n. f 
*• Incredulity. 


Milton. 


'Tis not vain or fabulous. 

What the fage poets, taught by th’ heav’nly mufe. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Storied of old in high immortal verfe. 

Of dire chimsera’s, and enchanted ifles. 

And rifted rocks, whofe entrance leaJs to hell 
For luch there be, but unbelief is blind. 

I’m juftly plagu’d by this your unbelief. 

And am myfelf the caufe of my own grief. 

Such an univerfal acquaintance with Mings will keep you 
from an cxcefs of credulity and unbehej ; /. e. a rcadinels to 
believe, or to deny every thing at firft hearing. (Vatts. 

2. Infidelity; irreligion. , 

TV here profefs’d unbelief is, there can be no vifiblc church 
of Chrift; there may be where found belief wantcih. Hooker. 

To Unbelie've. v. a. 

1. Todifcrcdit; not to truft. 

Ileav’n fliield your grace from woe, , 

As I, thus wrong’d, hence unbelieved go. S>mlefp. 

So great a prince and favourite fo foddenly metamorphofeJ 
into travellers with no greater train, was enough to make 
any man unbelieve his five fenfes. IVotton s Buckingham. 

2. Not to think real or true. 

Nor Lis than fight and hearing could convince. 

Of luch an tmforefeen and unbcljcv’d oftciicc. Dryden. 

U.> believer, n f. An infidel; one who believes not the 
feripture of God. 

The antient fathers being often conftrained to /hew, what 
warrant they had fo much to rely upon the feriptures, endea¬ 
voured /til! to maintain the authority of the books of God, 
by amuments fuch as unbelievers them.elves muft needs th’inic 


Hooker. 


JValler. 


It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 
The race unbleft, to being yet unbegot. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
v\ here a child finds his own parents his perverters. Letter 
were it for him to have been unborn and unbegot, than afk a 
blernng of thofe whofe converfation breathes nothing but a 

Tn lM . _ South’s Sermons. 

1 o Unbegui le. v. a. To undeceive; to fet free from the 
influence of any deceit. 

1 hen unbeguile thyfelf, and know with me, 

That angels, though on earth employ’d they be. 

Are ftiH | n heav’n. Donne 

., r . heir , c ° m ^ Ii " c fr unbeguiled the vulgar of the odd opinion 
foe loyahfts had formerly mfufed into them, by their con- 
cionatory involves. Howel’s Vocal Fared 

Enbeheld. adj. Unfeen ; not difcoverable to the fight. ^ 
I hefe then, though unbeheld in deep of night ° 

ohine not 1 n troln ® 9 


reafonable, if they judged thereof as they fh >ulJ. 

What endlcfs war wou’d jealous nations tear. 

If none above did witnefs what they fwear ? 

Sad fate of unbelievers, and yet juft. 

Among themfelves to find fo little truft. 

In the new teftament, religion is ufually expreffed by faith 
in God and Chrift, and the love of them. Hence it is that 
true chrillians are fo frequently called believers ; and wicked 
and ungodly men wibelievers. Tillotfon. 

He pronounces the children of fuch parents as were, one 
of them a chriftian, and the other an unbeliever, holy, on ac¬ 
count of the faith and holinefs of that 6nd. Alterbury. 

Men always grow vicious before they become unbelievers ; 
but if you would once convince profligates by topicks drawn 
from the view of their own quiet, reputation, and health, 
their infidelity would foon drop off. Swift’s Mifcellanies, 
Unbelieving, adj. Infidel. 

No paufe. 

No ftay of /laughter found his vigorous arm ; 

But th’ unbelieving fquadrons turn'd to flight, 

Smote in the rear. Phillips. 

This wrought the greateft confufion in the unbelieving 
Jews, and the greateft conviction in the Gentiles. Addifon. 

In the days of the apoftle, when all who profeffed them¬ 
felves difciplcs of Chrift were converts of confcience, this 
fevere cenfure might be reftrained to the unbelieving part of 
mankind. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Unbelo'ved. adj. Not loved. 

Whoe^r you are, not unbelov'd by heav’n. 

Since on our friendly /hore your /hips are driv’n. Dryden . 
ToUnbUnd. v.a. To relax; to remit; to eafe. 

You unbend your noble ftrength, to think 
So brain-fickly of things. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

It is lawful to relax and unbend our bow, but not to fuffer 
it to be unready, or unftrung. Taylor's Holy Living. 

^ Here have I feen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to flackfen and unbend his cares. 

Attended to the chace by all the flow’r of youth. Denham. 

From thofe great cares when eafe your foul unbends, 

Your pleafures are defign’d to noble ends. Dryden. 

I muft be in the battle ; but I’ll go 
TVith empty quiver, and unbended bow. Dryden. 

Unbe'ndinc. adj. J 

1. Not fuflering flexure. 

Not fo, when fwift Camilla fcOurs the plain. 

Flies o’erth’ unbending corn, and /kirns along the main. Pope. 
7. Devoted to relaxation. 1 

Since what was omitted in the aCling is how kept in I 
hope it may entertain your lordfliip at an unbending hour Rowe 
Unbene volent. adj. Not kind. 

A religion which not only forbids, but by its natural in¬ 
fluence I wectens all bitternefs and afperity of temper, and cor¬ 
rects that feififh narrownefs of fpirit, which inclines men to 
a fierce, unbenevolent behaviour. Rogers's 

UnbeL e ficed. adj. Not preferred to a benefice 

More vacant pulpits wou’d more converts make • 

All wou d have latitude en ugh to take : 

I he reft unbencfic d your feCts maintain 
Unben/chted. adj. Never vifited by darknefs. 

Beyond the polar circles ; to them day 
Had unbenighted /hone, while the low fun 
To recompence his diftance, in their fio-ht 

miinrlprl Aill l _r_ ° 

Milton*s Par. LoJ ?. 

Unbeni'gn. 


Dryden. 


Had rounded ftill the horizon. 
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UnbbkFgn. adj. Malignant; malevolent* 

To th’other five 

I’hcir planetary motions, and afpfccls. 

In fextile, fquare, and trine, and oppofite. 

Of noxious efficacy ; and when to join 
In fynod tnibetiign. Milieu's Par. Loft, l. x. /. 661. 

Unbe'nt, adj. 

1. Not ffrained hy the firing. 

_ Apodo heard, and conqu’ring his dildain, 

Unbent his bow, and Greece infpir’J again* Dryden. 

2. Having the bow unffrung. 

Why hafi thou gone fo far. 

To be unbent when thou haft ta’en thy ftand, 

Th ’ elected deer before thee ? Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

3. Not crufhed ; not fubdued. 

But thou, fccure of foul, unbent with woes, 

The more thy fortune frowns, tile more oppofe. Dryden. 

4. Relaxed ; not intent. 

Be not always on affairs intent. 

But let thy thoughts be cafy and unbent :< 

}V hen our mind’s eyes arc di(engag’d and free. 

They clearer, farther, and dTfiindfly fee. Denham. 

Unbesee'ming. adj. Unbecoming. 

No emotion of paffion tranfported me by the indignity of his 
"triage, to do or lay any thing unbeseeming my felt. K. Charles. 
bar be the fpirit of the chace from them ; 


Ui 


Uncomely courage, unbefeemihg (kill. Thanfon. 

Jnbesc/ught. .adj. Not intreated. 

Ueft heat fhould injure us, his timely care 
Hath, unbrjbught, provided ; and his hands 
CJoafh’d us. unworthy ; pitying while he judg’d. Milton. 
Unbesto'wed. adj. Not given ; not dffpofed ol. 

He had now but one fon and 011c daughter unbejlovjcd. Bacon. 
Unbet j. a yed. adj. Not betrayed. 

Many being privy to the faft, 

How hard is it to keep it unbetray cl? Daniel's Civil lFar. 
UnbewaTled. adj. Not lamented. 

Let determin’d things to deftiny 
Hold unbeu.aH'd their way. Sha'efp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
To Unbewi'tch. v.a. [from witch.] To free from fafeination. 
IoUnbiass. v.a. To free from any external motive; to 
dilentanglc from prejudice. 

That our underftandings may be free to examine, and rea- 
fon unbiajjed give its judgment; being that whereon a right 
difeaion of our conduct to true happinefs depends; it is in 
this we fhould employ our chief care. Locke. 

'J lie ftandipg evidences of the gofpel, every time they are 
conhder’d, gain upon fine,ere, wibiafs'd minds. Atterbury. 

1 he trueft fcrvfce a private man may do his country, is 
by mbiajpng his mind, as much as pofliblc, between the rival 
powers. ’ Swift. 

vV here’s the man who cotinfel can beftow, 

Unliajs'd, or by favour, or by fpite ; 

Not dully prepolTcfs’d, nor blindly right. Pope. 

Un b/assedl y . adj. Without external influence; without pre¬ 
judice. 

1 have fought the true meaning; and have unbiajftdly em¬ 
braced what, upon a fair enquiry, aippeared fo to me. Locke. 

Unbi'd. 1 ,. 

UnbFdden. J‘ 

1. Uninvited. 

Unbidden guefts 

Are often welcomed when they arc gone. Shakefp. 

2. Unconitnanded ; fpontaneous. 

l horns alfo and thiibles it fhall. bring thee forth 
Unhid. Alilton's Par. Lofty b. x. 1. 204. 

Rofes unbtd, and ev’ry fragrant flow’r. 

Flew from their ftalks, to ftrow thy nuptial bow’r. Dryden. 

Unbidden earth fhall wreathing ivy bring. 

And fragrant herbs the promifes of fpring. Dryden. 

UkuTCotted. adj. Free from bigotry. 

Eralrnus, who was an unbigottccl Roman Catholick, was 
fo much tranfported with this pailage of Socrates, that he 
could fcarce forbear looking upon him as a faint, and defiring 
him to pray for him. Addifon. 

To Un bFnd. v. a [from bind.]’ To loofe ; to untie. 

His own woe’s author, whofo bound it finds. 

As did PyrocTes, and it willfully unbinds. Fairy Queen. 

Ye Latian dames. 

If thpre be here, who dare maintain 
My right, nor think the name of mother vain. 

Unbind your fillets, loofe your flowing hair. 

And orgies, and nodturnaf rites prepare. Dryden. 

On the fixth inftant it was thought fit to unbind his 
head. Tatlcr , N u . 55. 

i oUn i* Ts hop. v.a. [from bi/hop.] To deprive of epifcopal orders. 

I cannot look upon Titus as fo far unbijhopcd yet, but 
that he ftill exhibits to us all the effentials of jurifdidtion. South. 

UnbTtted. adj. [from bit.] Unbridled ; unreftrained. 

We have retfon to cool our raging motions, our carnal 
Rings, our unbitted lufts ; whereof 1 take this love to be a 
feet or cyon. Shakefp. Othello. 
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charged 


with 


1 N afmh 1ABLE " ed ^ N0t cul l )able i n °t to be 

Much more could I fay concerning 
lity of fines and rates. } ‘’ S thlS wl ^! e ineq Ul . 

Baccrt. 


f Don Selajh 


han. 


Bti 


non. 


He lov’d his people, him they idoliz’d • 

And thence proceeds my mortal hatred to’him • 

1 hat thus unblamable to all befide, ’ 

He err’d to me alone. 5 Drvd ’ 

Lnblamably. adv. Without taint of fault 

Ye are witnefles, and God alfo hnw iLi-t 
and unblamcably we behaved ourlelves h y> and jufily j 

Unbla'med. adj. Blamelcfs; free from fault 1 ^ il> lc - 
Shall fpend your days in joy unblam’d, and dwell 
Long time in peace. Milton’s Par Loll A •• , 
L fthlam d, abundance crown’d the royal board' ' 22 ’ 
hat time this dome rever’d her prudein lord ’ 

Who now is doom’d to mourn. p,* , , 

Unble mished, adj. Free from turpitude • freaf,™ . ^ T ' 

free from deformity. 1 111 re P f oach; 

O welcome, pure-ey’d faith, white-handed hone- 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wines, ’ 

And thou unbiemijh'd form of chaliitv. Alihan' t r 

Under this ftonc lies virtue, youth, Cww ‘ 

Unbiemijh’d probity, and truth. 

Is none worthy to be made a wife * ° ir ' 

In all this town ? Suppofe her free from ftrife, } 

Rich, fair, and fruitful; of unbiemijh'd life. D r A„ \ 
1 hey appointed, out of thefe new converts, men nfc 

beft fenfe, and of the moll unbiemijh’d lives, to prefide over 
thefe feveral affemblies. P fur 

Unble nded. adj. Not mingled. m ' 

None can boaft a knowledge depurate from defilement 
within this atmofphere of flefh ; it dwells no where in#,,’ 
Haded proportions on this lide the empyreum. GlaneUl, 
Lnblenched. adj Not dilgraced ; not injured by any foil. * 
1 here, where very defolation dwells, 

She may pals on with unble neb 1 d majefty ; 

Be it not done in pride, or in prefumption. Mihm 
Unele'st. adj. 

1. Accurfed ; excluded from benediction. 

It is a fhameful and unbleffed thing, to take the feum of 

people, and wicked, condemned men, to be the people 
with whom you plant. 

2. Wretched; unhappy. 

In thy pow’r 

It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 
The race unbleft , to being yet unbegot. 

What is true paffion, if unbleft it "dies ? 

And where is Emma’s joy, if Henry flies ? 
Unbloo'died. adj. Not ftained with blood. 

Who finds the partridge in the puttock’s neft, 

But may imagine how the bird was dead. 

Although the kite foar with unbloodied beak. Shakefp. 
Unbloody, adj. Not cruel; not fhedding blood; not ftained 
with blood. 

Under the ledge of Atlas lies a cave. 

The venerable feat of holy hermits. 

Who there, fecure in feparated cells. 

From the purling ftreams, and favage fruits, 

Have wholefome bev’rage, and unbloody feafts. Drjdh1. 

Unblo wn. adj. Having the bud yet unexpanded. 

Ah ! my poor princes ! Ah ! my tender babes! 

My unblown flowers, new-appearing fwcets 1 Shakefp. 
Unblu nted. adj. Not becoming obtufe. 

A fword, whole weight without a blow might (lay; 

Able, unbluntcd, to cut hofts away. Cowley's DaviJeis. 
Unbodied, adj. 

1. Incorporeal; immaterial. 

If we could conceive of things a3 angels and unbodied 
fpirits do, without involving them in thofe clouds language 
throws upon them, we fhould feldom be in danger of fuch 
miftakes as are perpetually committed. Watts's Lcftk. 

2. Freed from the body. 

She hath the bonds broke of eternal night; 

Her foul unbodied of the burdenous corpfe. 

All things are but alter’d, nothing dies ; 

And here and there th’ unboely'd fpirit flies. 

Unbo'iled. ad. Not fodden. 

A quarter of a pint of rice unboiled, will arife to 
boiled. 

To Unbo'lt. v.a. To fet open; to unbar. 

I’ll call my uncle down; 

He fhall unbolt the gates. Shakefp. Troilus and Crtjpda. 
Unbo'lted. adj. Coarfe ; grofs ; not refined, as flour by 
bolting or lifting. 

I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and daub the 
wall of a jakes with him. Shakejpeare's K. Leal. 

Unbo'nnetted. adj. Wanting a hat or bonnet. 

This night, wherein 
The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry ; unbannetted he runs, 

And bids what will, take all. Shakefp. A. L/ar. 

UNBOO KISH- 


Milton. 

Prior, 


Spertfer. 

Dryden. 

a pint 
Bacon. 

_ Jrtjfula. 

flour by 
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Unbookish, adj. 

Not lludious ol books. 

' jq ot cultivated by erudition. 


As he fhall i'mile, Othello fhall go mad ; 

And his unbookijh jealoufy muft conltrue 

P^nr Cailio’s fmiles, eeflures, and light behaviour. 


Some unborn forrow, ripe in fortune’s womb. 

Is coming tow’rd m». Shakefp. Richard II, 

The vvocs to come, the children yet unborn 
Shall feel this day, as fharp to them as thorn. Shakefp. 
Never fo much as in a thought unborn. 

Did I offend you. Shakefp. As you like it. 

He on the wings of cherubim 
Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 

Far into chaos, and the world unborn. Alilton's Par. Loft. 

To what wretched ftate referv'd ! 

Better end here unborn f Why is life giv’11 
To be thus wafted from us ? Milton's Par. Loft. 

A queen, from whom 

The fouls of kings unborn for bodies wait. Dryden * 

Unborrowed, adj. Genuine; native; one’s own. 

But the luxurious father of the fold. 

With native purple, and nnbomw’d gold, 

Beneath his pompous fleece fhall proudly fweat. Dryden. 
In fubftanccs, efpccially thofe which the common and unbor- 
row'd names of any language are applied to, fonic remarkable, 
fenfible qualities, ierve to diftinguifh one from another. Locke. 
Unho'ttomed. adj. 

1. Without bottom ; bottomlefs. 

The dark, unbottom'd, infinite abyfs. Milton. 

2. Having no foiid foundation. 

This is a fpecial a£l ot chriftian hope, to be thus un bot¬ 
tomed of ourfelves, and fattened upon God, with a full re¬ 
liance, truft, and dependancc on his mercy: Hammond. 

To Unbo som, v. a. 

1. To reveal in confidence. 

I lov’d thee, as too well thou kncw’ft ; 

Too well, ur.bofom'd all my fecrets to thee, 

Not out of levity, but overpower’d 

By thy requeft, who could deny thee nothing. Alilton, 
Do we unbofom all our fecrets to him, and hide nothing 
that paficth in the depth of our hearts from him f Attcrbury . 

2. To open ; to difdole. 

Should I thence, hurried on vicwlefs wing. 

Take up a weeping on the mountains wild. 

The gentle neighbourhood of grove and fpring 
Would foon unbofom all their echo's mild. Aliltor.. 

Unbo'ught. adj. 

1. Obtained without money. 

'File unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden s Horace. 

2. Not finding any purchafcr. 

The merchant will leave our native commodities mbought 
upon the hands of the farmer, rather than export them to a 
market, which will not afford him returns with profit. Locke. 
Unbo'und. adj. 

1. Loofe ; not tied. 

2. VVanting a cover. 

He that has complex ideas, without particular names for 
them, would be in no better cafe than a bookfeller, who had 
volumes that lay unbound, and without titles ; which he could 
make known to others, only by fhewing the loofe flieets. Locke. 

3. Preterite of unbind. 

Some from their chains the faithful dogs unbound. Dryden. 
Unbounded, adj. 

1. Infinite ; interminable. 

Long were to tell what I have done; 

I voyag’d the unreal, vaft, unbounded deep 

Of horrible confufion. Milton. 

The wide, th’ unbounded profpeft lies before me ; 

But fliadows, clouds, and darknefs reft upon it. ’Addifon. 
2- Unlimited; unreftrained. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded ftomach, ever rankin'* 

Himfelf with princes. 3 Shakefp-are. 

He had given hiscuriofity its full, unbounded range, and exa¬ 
min’d not only in contemplation, but by fenfitive experiment, 
whatever could be good for the fons of men. Decay of Piety. 
Unboi/ndedly. adv. Without bounds ; without limits. 

So unboundedly mifehievous is that petulant member, that 
heaven and earth are not wide enough for its range, but it 
will find work at home too. Government of the Tongue. 

Unboi/ndedness. n.f. Exemption from limits. 

Finitude, applied to created things, imports the proportions 
of the feveral properties of thefe things to one another. Infini- 
tude, the unboundednejs of thefe degrees of properties. Chevne 
Unbo'wed. adj. Not bent. 7 

He knits his brow, and {hews an anmy eye 
And pafleth by with ft iff, unbowed knee/ 

Difdaining duty that to us belongs. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 


U N B 


To Unbo'whl. v.n. To exenterate ; to cvifccrate. 

In this chapter I’ll unbowel the ftate of the queftion. Hakewitl. 
It is now become a new fpccies ol divinity, to branch out 
with fond diftiiuftions our holy faith, which the pious fim- 
piicity of the firft chriftians received to praclice; not to read 
upon as an anatomy, unbowel and difleet to try experi¬ 
ments. Decay of Piety . 

ToUnbra'ce. v.a. 

1. To loofe; to relax. 

With whofc reproach arid odious menace. 

The knight emboiling in his haughty heart, 

Knit all his forces, and gan foon unbrace 
His grafping hold. Fairy Queen, b. 2. c. 4. ft. 9, 

Somewhat of mournful fure my cars does wound ; 
Drums unbraced, with foldiers broken cries. Dryelen. 

Nought fliall the pfaltry and the harp avail, 

When the quick fpirits their warm march forbear. 

And numbing coldnefs has unbrac'd the ear. Priori 

Wafting years, that wither human race, 

Exhauft thy fpirits, and thy arms unbrace. Pope's Iliad. 

2. To make the clothes loofe. 

Is it phyfical, 

To walk unbrac'd, and fuck up the humours 

Of the dank morning ? Shakefp. ‘Julius Ctefar. 

Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd ; 

No hat upon his head, his ftock’mgs loofe. Shakefp. 

Unbre'athed. v.a. Not exercifed. 

They now have toil’d their unbreath'd memories, 

With this fame play againft our nuptials. Shakefp. 

Unbre'athing. adj. Unaniinatcd. 

They fpake not a word ; 

But like dumb ftatues, or unbreathing ftones. 

Star’d each on other, and look’d deadly pale. Shakefp. 
Unbre'd. adj. 

1. Not inftruded incivility; ill educated. 

Unbred minds muft be a little lent abroad. Gov. of Tongue. 
Children learn from unbred or debauched fervants, un- 
towardly tricks. Locke on Education. 

Sure never any thing was fo unbred as that odious 
man. Congreve's Way of the World. 

2. Not taught. 

A warriour dame. 

Unbred to fpinning, in the loom unfkill’d, Dryden . 

Unbree'ched. adj. Having no breeches. 

Looking on my boy’s face, methoughts T did recoil 
Twenty-three years, and faw myfelf unbreech'd. 

In my green velvet coat. Sbakefpeare's Winter Tale. 

UnbrFbed. adj. Not influenced by money or gifts ; not hired. 
The foul gave all: 

Unbrib'd it gave ; or, if a bribe appear. 

No Id's than heav’n. 

To luccour the diftrefs’d ; 

Unbrib’d by love ; unterrify’d by threats. 

Uxbr/dled. adj. Licentious; not reftrained. 

This is not well, rafh and unbridled boy. 

To fly the favours of fo good a king. Shakefp. 

We have confidered religious zeal, which tranfgrefles in 
unbridled excefs. Spratfs Sermons. 

To what licence 

Dares thy unbridled boldnefs run itfelf ? B. Johnfon 

Unbro ke. \ rf , , , J J * 

Unbroken. \ ad J' t from 

1. Not violated. 

God pardon all oaths, that are broke to me ; 

God keep all vows unbroke, are made to thee. Shakefp. 
Some married perfons, even in their marriage, do plcafe 
Cod, by preferving their faith unbroken. Taylor. 

He firft broke peace in heav’n, and faith, till then 
Uni rcken. ^ j-^ 

2. Npt fubdued ; not weakened. 

hiom his feat the Pylian prince arofc: 

Two centuries already" he fulfill’d ; 

And now began the third, unbroken yet. Dryden 

How broad his Ihoulders fpread ! by age unbroke ! P 0 p e 


Dryden. 
A. Phillips. 


Not tamed. 

A lonely cow. 

Unworn with yokes, unbroken to the plow. Addifon 

vbr'otherlike. I adj. Ill luiting with the charadkr of a 
xbrotherly. S brother. 

ViiSlor’s unbrother like heat towards the caftern churches fo¬ 
mented that difference about Eafter into a fchifm. Decay of Piet 

not hurt. 


Unbru'ised 


adj Not bruifed 
On Dardan plains. 

The frefli, and yet nnbnffed Greeks do pitch 
T heir brave pavillions. 

Thou ft years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Or the war s furfeits, to go rove with one 
I hat s yet unbruis’d. 


Shakefp. 


Shakefp. Corio'anus. 


1 s eye: 
never lie : 


C are keeps his watch in ev’ry old man 
And where care lodgeth, fleep will never „ c • 

But where unbruijed youth, with unftuft brain, 
Doth couch lus limbs, there golden fleep doth reicn 

29 K 


Sbakcf. 
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Shakefpeare. 


U N C 

1 o Unbu'cKle. v. a. To loofe from buckles. 

We have been clown together in my deep. 

Unbuckling helms ; filling each other’s throat. 

And wak d half dead with nothing. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

He that unbuei/et this, till wc do pieafe 
To doff’t for our purpofe, (hall hear a ftorm. Shakefp. 

His Harry helm unbuckled, fhew’d him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

All unbuckling the rich mail they wore. 

Laid their bright arms along the fable fhore. Pope. 

'J o Unbuild. v. a. To raze; to deftroy. 

This is the way to kindle, not to quench ; 

T’ unbuild the city, and to lay all flat. 

What will they then but unbuild 
Ilis living temples, built by faith to Hand ; 

Their own faith, not another’s ? Milton's Par. Lojl. 
Unbui'lt. adj. Not yet eroded. 

Built walls you fhun, unbuilt you fee. Dryden. 

UnbuRied. adj. Not interred j not honoured with the rites 
of funeral. 

Why lufter’ft thou thy foils, unburied yet, 

To hover on the dreadful fhore of Styx ? Shakr/p. 

1 he mofs which growtth upon the fkull of a dead man 
unburied , will ftauch blood potently. Bacon. 

The hardeft ingredient to come by, is the mofs upon the 
fkull of a dead man unburied. ‘ Bacon. 

Him double cares attend. 

For his unburied foldiers, aud his friend. Dryden. 

Breathlcfs he lies ; and his anbury d ghoft, 

Depriv’d of funeral rites, pollutes your lioft. Dryden. 
The wand’ring ghofts 

Of king’s unbury'd on the wafted coafts. Pope's Statius. 
UnbuRned. ) .. 

UnruRnt. \ J ’ 

j. Not conft med ; not wafted ; not injured by fire. 

Creon denies the rites of fun’ral fires to thofe, 
hole breathlefs bodies yet he calls his foes; 

Unburn'd. , unburied, on a heap they lie. Dryden. 

2. Not heated with fire. 

Burnt wine is moie hard and aftringent, than wine un¬ 
burnt. Bacons Nat. Hijl. N . 898. 

L nbi/k S'ing, adj. Not confuming by heat. 

W hat wc have faid of the unburning fire called light, 
ftreaming from the flame of a candle, may cafily be applied 
to all other light deprived of feniible heat. Digby. 

To Uneu'rthen. v. a. 

1. To rid of a load. 

We’ll fhakc all cares and bufinefs from our age, 
Conferring them on younger ftrengths; while "we 
Unburden'd crawl tow’rd death. Shakejp. K. Lear. 

2. To throw oft'. 

Sharp Buckingham unburthens with his tongue 
I he envious load that lies upon his heart. 

3. To difclofc what lies heavy on the mind. 

From your love I have a warranty 
ft ’ unburthen all my plots and purpofes. 

How to get clear of all the debts I owe. Shakefp. 

To Unbu tton, v. a. To loofe any thing buttoned. 

Thou art fat-witted with drinking old fack, and unbutton¬ 
ing thee after fupper. Shakejp. Hen. IV. 

Many catch cold on the bread, by leaving their doublets 
unbuttoned. Harvey on Confumptions. 

His fiik waiftcoat was unbuttoned in fevcral places. Addijon. 
UncalciRed. adj. Free from calcination. 

A falinc fuhftance, fubtler than fal ammoniack, carried up 
with it, uncalcined gold in the form of fubtile exhala¬ 
tions. Boyle. 

Uncalled, adj. Not fummoned ; not Pent for; not demanded. 
Bafdius had lervants, who, though they came not un¬ 
called , yet at call were ready. Sidney. 

He, bolder now, uncoil'd before her flood. Milton. 
Mild I.ucina came unsaidd, and flood 
Befidc the flruggling boughs,-and heard the groan. 

Then reach’d her midwife hand to fpeed the throes. Dryden. 
ToUncaRm. adj. To difturb. 

What ftrangc difquict has uncalm'd your bread, 

Inhuman fair, to rob the dead of reft l Dryden. 

Use a nce ELKn. adj. Not erafed j not abrogated. 

I only mourn my yet uncancelfd fcore ; 

You put me pad the pow'r of paying more. Dryden. 
UncanoRical. adj. Not agreeable to the canons. 

Uma pabi.e. adj. [incapable, hr. incapax, Lat.J Not capable ; 
not fufccptiblc. 

Thou art come to anfwer 
A ftony adverfary, an inhuman wretch, 

I ncapable of pity, void and empty 

From any dram of mercy. Shakefp. Mtr. of Venice. 

He who believes himfclf uncapable of pardon, goes on 
without any care of reforming. Hammond. 

This, whilft they are under the deceit of it, makes them 
uncapable of conviction ; and they applaud themi'clvcs as zea- 


Shakefp. 
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lous champions for truth, when indeed tl.ee are .. 

for error. J co ntendui 


own, 


Unca RED for. adj. Not regarded ; not attended to *** 
Then- kings, to better their worldly eftate l-ftR 
and their people’s ghoftly condition uncared for ^ 
Unca'rnate. adj. Notflcflily. ’ 

Nor need we be afraid to aferibe that to the 
attributed unto the 


is 


■ncarnate f on , 

_ incarnate f«* 

Brovm's Vulgar Errou's 


which fometimes 
ther. 

To Unca 'se. v. a. 
i. To di(engage from any covering. 

Sec Pompey is uncaftng for the combat. 01 ■ . 

I hou (halt be mafter, Tranio, in mv dead “ 
’Tis hatch’d, and fhall be fo: Tranio, at once 
hucaje thee ; take my colour’d hat and cloak. SboU, 
Pauly by h,s voice and partly by his cars, was St 

iudgril-d “ ' , ” n y “” C “ M W ' U '“S" Si 

To'if mr ’ i ”" ido W1 ' h mo **“ youplcaf '- L 

All men him uncafed ’gan deride. Halberd's Tab 

Unca uoht. adj. Not yet catched. 

Let him fly far ; 

Not in this land ftiall he remain uncaught , 

And found difpatch’d. Shakefp. K. Leer. 

if is bofom glows with treafures yet uncaught. Go 
Unca / used. adj. Having no precedent caufe. 
Unca'utious. adj. Nat wary; heedlefs. 

Unforcfecn, they fay, is unprepar’d : 

Uncautious Arcice thought himfclf alone. 
UnceRebrated. adj. Not folcmnizcd. 

Thus was the firft day, cv’n and morn ; 

Nor pafs’d uncelebrated , nor unfung 
By the cclcftial choirs. Milton's Par. Lojl, 

Unce nsured. adj. Exempt from publick reproach. 

How difficult muft it be for any ruler to live uncenfmd, 
where every one of the community is thus qualified for mo¬ 
delling the conftitution l Addifons Freeholder. 

Fear molt to tax an honourable fool. 

Whole right it is uncenfur'd to be dull. p c ., ( _ 

To be uncenfured, and to be obfeure, is the fame 


Dryden. 


VII, 


L 253 - 


Pope’s Letters. 


thing. 

Unce'rtain. adj. [incertain, Fr. incertus. , Lat.] 

1. Doubtful; not certainly known. 

That facrcd pile, fo vaft, fo high. 

That whether ’tis a part of earth or Iky, 

Uncertain feems; and may be thought a proud 
Afpiring mountain, or defeending cloud. 

2. Doubtful; not having certain knowledge. 

Man, without the protection of a iuperior being, is fecure 
of nothing that he enjoys, and uncertain of every thing that 
he hopes tor. 

Condemned on Caucafus to lie. 


Deni, 


IK. 


Ttiktjm. 


Still to be dying, not to die , 


Granville. 


With certain pain, uncertain of relief. 

True emblem of a wretched lover’s grief. 

3. Not lure in the confequencc. 

J muft be married to my brother’s daughter. 

Or elfe my kingdom Hands on brittle glafs: 

Murthc: her brothers, and then marry her! 

Uncertain way of gain ! Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

Afcanius young, and eager of his game. 

Scon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim : 

But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides. 

Which pierc’d his bowels through his panting fidcs. Dryden. 

In the bright air the fauchion {hone. 

Or whiffling flings difmifs’d th’ uncertain ftonc. Gay. 
The fearch of our future being, is but a needlcfs, anxious, 
and uncertain hafte to be knowing, fooner than wc can, 
what, without all this folicitudc, we fhall know a little 
later. Pope. 

4. Unfcttled; unrcgular. 

As the form of our publick fervice is not voluntary, 
neither are the parts thereof uncertain ; but they are ail u r 
down in fuch order, and with fuch choice, as hath, in the 
wifdom of the church, feemed heft. Hover. 

UnCeRtainED. adj Made uncertain. A word not ufed. 
The diverfity of feafbns are not fo uncertained by the iun 
and moon alone, who always keep one and the fame comic, 
but that the ftars have alfo their working therein. Rou'J- 

Uncertainly, aelv. Notfurely; not certainly. 

They that are part all hope of good, arc paft 
All fear of ill: and yet if he be dead, t , 

Speak foftly, or uncertainly. Denham > • 

Go, mortals, now, and vex yourfelves in vain 
For wealth, which fo uncertainly muft come : 

When what was brought fo far, and with fuch paid* 
Was only kept to lofe it nearer home. 

Names muft be of very unfteady meaning, 




Dryden. 

if the ideas be 


referred to ftandards without us, that cannot 1c 

CNw-E'kTAiNI*- 


all, or but very impcrfcCUy and uncertainly. 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langi 
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Uncertainty, n.f 

D.ihioufncfs ; want of knowledge. 

*’ All great concernments muft delays endure ; 

Rafbnefs and hafte make all things unlecurc ; 

And if uncertain thy pretenfions be, 

Stay till fit time wear out uncertainty. dJen 

Y'ou common cry of curs, whofe breath I hate, 

Here then remain with your uncertainty ; - 

Let ev’ry feeble rumour (hake your hearts. Shakefp. 

That which makes doubtfulnefs and uncertainty in the Jig- 
nification of fome, more than other words, is the difference 

of ideas they Hand for. 

_ f'nntiiigcncy ; want of certainty. 

’ God’s omnifcience is a light fhining into every dark cor¬ 
ner ftcdfaltly grafping the greateif and moft fl.ppery uncer- 
* 1 .’. 1 South's Sermons, 

taintus. 

n Something unknown. , . , . . 

Our (hepherd’s cafe is every man s cafe, that quits a moral 
certainty for an uncertainty, and leaps from the honed buh- 
nefs he was brought up to, into a trade he has no 
(kill in. ~ f L . L'Ejhungc. 

To Uncha'in. v. a. To free from chains. 

Minerva thus to Perfeus lent her fliicld, 

Secure of conquell, fent him to the field : 

The hero aifted what the queen ordain’d ; 

So W as his fame complete, and Andromedc unchain'd. Prior. 
UnchaRceable. adj. Immutable; not fubjett to varia- 

^ff the end for which a law provideth, be perpetually ne- 
cefl'ary; and the way whereby it provideth perpetually alfo 
moft apt, no doubt but that every fuch law ought for ever to 
remain unchangeable. Hooker , b. iii. §. 10. 

UnchaRced. adj. 

1. Not altered. 

When our fortunes arc violently changed, our fpirits are 
unchanged. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 

More fafe I fing with mortal voice ; unchang’d 
To hoarfe, or mute. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

2. Not alterable. 

Difmifs thy fear, 

And heav’n’s unchang’d decrees attentive hear: 

More pow’rful gods have torn thee from my fide. Dryden. 

Honour unchang’d, a principle profeft, 

Fixt to one fide, but mod’rate to the reft. Pope. 

Uncha'nge able ness. n.f. Immutability. 

This unchangeablenefs of colour I am now to deferibe. Newt. 
UnchaRgeably. adv. Immutably; without change. 

All truth is unchangeably the fame ; that propofition, which 
is true at any time, being fo for ever. South. 

Her firft order, difpofition, frame, 

Muft then fubfift unchangeably the lame. Blackmore. 

UnchaRtging. adj. Suffering no alteration. 

But that thy face is, vizor-like, unchanging , 

Made impudent with ufe of evil deeds, 

I would eflay, proud queen, to make thee blufh. Shakefp. 

True exprelfion, like th’ unchanging fun, Y 

Clears and improves whate’er it fhines upon : V 

It gilds all objeefs, but it alters none. Pope, j 

To UnchaRge. v.a. T-o retract an accufation. 

Even his mother fhall uncharge the practice, 

And call it accident. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

UnchaRitable. adj. Contrary to charity; contrary to the 
univerfal love preferibed by chriftianity. 

All the rich mines of learning ranfack’d are 
To furnifh ammunition for this war; 

Uncharitable zeal our reafon whets, 

And double edges on our paffion fets. Denham. 

This fills the minds of weak men with uncharitable in¬ 
terpretations of thofe actions of which they are not compe- 
^ tent judges. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 37. 

UnchaRitableness. n.f. Want of charity. 

The penitence of the criminal may have number’d him 
among the faints, when our unretradted uncharitablenefs 
may fenJ us to unquenchable flames. Govern, of the Tongue. 

Heaven and hell are the pioper regions of mercy and un- 
cbaritablenefs. Atterbury. 

Uncharitably, adv . In a manner contrary to cha¬ 
rity. 

I did not mean the cutting oft all that nation with the 
fword ; which, far be it from me that I fhould ever think lb 
dcfperately, or wifh fo uncharitably. Spcnjer. 

Urge neither charity nor fhame to me ; 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt. 

And (hamcfully my hopes by you are butcher’d. Shakefp. 
Men, imprudently anil uncharitably oiten, employ their 
seal for perfqns. 1 SpraU 

'JNcha ry. adj. Not wary ; not cautious. 

I’ve faid too much unto a heart of ftonc, 

And laid my honour too unchary out. 

Unchaste, adj. Lewd : libidinous ? 
chaftc; not pure. 


Shakefp, 


libidinous ; not continent 


care. 

not 
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One, that in divers places I had heard before ba7cii, .1. 
the moft impudently unchafe woman of all Afia. Sidney. 
In my mailer's garments, 

Which he inforc’d from me, away he ports 
With unchajle purpol'e, to violate oj ^ 

My lady’s honour. Shakefp. Cymbeltne. 

He hath given her his monumental ring, and thinks hiin- 
felf made in the unchajle compofition. Shakefpeare. 

Wholoevcr is unchajle, cannot reverence himfelf; and the 
reverence of a man’s lelf is, next religion, the chiefeft bridle 

of all vices. Bacon ' 

Luff, by unchajle looks. 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. Milton. 

If (lie thinks to be feparated by reafon ot her hulband s 
unchajle life, then the man will be uncurably ruined. Taylor. 
UnchaRtity. n.f. Lewdnefs; incontinence. 

That generation was more particularly addicted to intem¬ 
perance, fenfuality, and unchajlity. Woodward. 

When the fun is among the horned figns, he may pro¬ 
duce fuch a fpirit of unchajlity , as is dangerous to the honour 
of your woifhips families. Arbuthnot. 

UnchekRfulness. n.f. Melancholy; gloominefs of temper. 
Many, by a natural uncheerfulncjs of heart, love to indulge 
this uncomfortable way of life. Addijon s Speflator. 

Unchecked, adj. Unreftrained ; not fluctuated. 

What news on the Ryalto ? 

--Why, yet it lives there uncheck'd, that Anthonio hath 

a fliip of rich lading wreck’d. Shakefp. Mcr. of Vmice. 

Apt the mind, or fancy, is to rove 
Uncheck'd, and of her roving is no end. Milton. 

Thee on the wing thy uncheck'd vigour bore. 

To wanton freely, or fecurely foar. Smith to J. Phillips. 
UncheRved. adj. Not mafticated. 

He fills his famifh’d maw, his mouth runs o’er 
With unchew'd models, while he churns the gore. Dryden. 
ToUnchiRd. v.a. To deprive of children. 

He hath widow’d and unchilded many a one. 

Which to this hour bewail the injury. Shakefp. 

Unchristian, adj. 

1. Contrary to the laws of chriftianity. 

It’s uncharitable, unchrijlian, and inhuman, to pafs a pe¬ 
remptory fentence of condemnation upon a try’d friend, 
where there is any room left for a more favourable judg¬ 
ment. L’ EJlrange. 

Thefe unchrijlian fifliers of men, are fatally caught in 
their own nets. South: 

I cou’d difpenfe with the unphilofophicalnefs of this their 
hypothefis, were it not unchrijtian. Norris. 

2 . Unconverted; infidel. 

Whereupon grew a queftion, whether a chriftian foldicr 
might herein do as the unchrijlian did, and wear as they 
wore. Hooker. 

Unchri’stianness. adj. Contrariey to chriftianity. 

The unchrijlianncfs of thofe denials might arife from a 
difpleafure to fee me prefer my own divines before their mi- 

TT niftcrs - K. Charles. 

Uncircumci'sed. adj. Not circumcifed; not a Jew. 

Th’ uncircumcis'd fmil’d grimly with difdain. Cowley. 

Uncircumci'sion. n J. Omiffion of circumcifion. 

God, that gives the law that a Jew fhall be circumcifed, 
thereby conftitutes uncircumcifton an obliquity; which, had 
^ he not given that law, had never been fuch. Hammond. 

UncircumscriRed. adj. Unbounded ; unlimited. 

Though I, unjcircumfcrib’d myfelf, retire. 

And put not forth my goodnefs. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

An arbitrary prince is the mafter of a non-refifting peo¬ 
ple ; for where the power is uncircumfcribed , the obedience 
°u»ht to be unlimited. Addijon. 

i he fovcreign was flattered by a fet of men into a per- 
fuafion, that the regal authority was unlimited and uncir- 
cumfcrib'd. Addifons Freeholder, N°. 2. 

Unci rcumspect. adj. Not cautious; nor vigilant. 

Their uncircumfpetl fimplicity had been ufed, efpecially in 
matters of religion. Hayivard. 

U ncircumsta ntial. adj. Unimportant. A bad word. 

The like particulars, although they feern uncircumJlantietL 
are oft fet down in holy feripturc. B.mine's Vulgar Errours. 
Unci vil. adj. [tncivil, Fr. mcivilis, Lat.] Unpditc ; not agree¬ 
able to rules of elegance, or complaifnncc. 0 

\ our undutilul, uncivil, and uncharitable dealing i n this 
your book, hath detected you. Whitrifi 

They love me well, yet I have much to do, " ’ 

1 o keep me from uncivil outrages. 

My friends are Co unrealizable; that they would have ro ¬ 
be uncivil to him. xr 

Uncivilly, adv. Unpolitely; not complaftaml/’ ' 4 " 5 ' 
Somewhat in it he would not have done, or defired un- 
7 / ^ f ° rth a$ def P eratel y, as before ho 
Uncivilized, adj. i 1 ul & or £rrm ^ 

1. Not reclaimed from barbarity. 

But 
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U N C 

But wt, brave Britons, foreign laws defpis’d, 

And kept unconquer’d, and unciviliz’d: 

!• icrce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 

We Hill defy’d the Romans, as of old. Pop 

2 . Coarfe ; indecent. i 2 

Several, who have been policed in France, make ufe of 
the moft coarfe, uncivilized words in our language. Addifon. 
Lncla rimed. adj. Not purged ; not purified. 

Chic ounce of whey unclarified ; one ounce of oil of vi- 
tnol, make no apparent alte.ation. Bacon's Phyf Remarks. 
\ 0 L N ’£f A sp - v • a - To open what is fliut with clafps. 

I hou know fi no Ids, hut all: I have undaj'p’d 
1 o thee the book, ev’n of my fecrct foul. ' Shakefp. 
raver can wulafip the girdles of the north, facing to' a 
mountain of ice, be thou removed hence, and calf into the 

T , ’* a ' , _, ’Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

L ncla ssxck. Not c!aflick. 

Angel of dulnefs, fent to fcatter round 
Her magick charms o’er all unclafjbck ground. Pope. 

L ncle. n. J. [oncle, Fr.] The father’s or mother’s brother. 
Hamlet punilhes his unde rather for his own death, than the 
murthcr of his father. Sbakcfpeare Illuflrated. 

LKclka n. n.f. J J 

i. Foul; dirty ; -filthy. 

Charon, 

A fordid god : down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard defeends, uncomb'd, unclean. Drydtn. 

rriefts are patterns for the reft ; 

1 he gold of heav'n, who bear the God imprefs’d : 

But when the precious coin is kept unclean. 

The fov’reign’s image is no longer (een. 

If they be foul, on whom the people truft. 

Well may the bafer brafs contract a ruft. Drydcn. 

Not purified by ritual practices. 

Foul with fin. 

Befidcs how vile, contemptible, ridiculous. 

What ad more execrably unclean, profane ? Milton 

What agonies mull he endure? What difficulties over¬ 
come, before he can cleanfe himfelf from the pollutions of 
fin, and he a fit inhabitant of that holy place, where no 
undean thing Hull enter ? R^s Sermons. 

4 - Lewd ; unchalte. 

Let them all encircle him about, 

And, fairy-like too, pinch the unclean knight. 

And alk him, why that hour of fairy revel. 

In their fo i'acred paths he dares to tread. 

In fliape profane. Sha.efp. Merry Wives of Wind for. 

Some tree, whole broad, fmooth leaves together low’d. 

And girded on our loins, may cover round ~ 

Thofe iniddlle parts ; that this new comer, fiiamc 
There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. ’ Milton 

Un'CLBA / nljneSS. n.f. Want of cleanlinefs. 

This profane liberty and uncleanlinefs, the archbifhop rc- 
foiv’d to reform. Clarendon. 

Uncleanly, adj. 



Sfokefpe, 


'art. 


To a diftina knowledge of things, we rrnft , 
of all thele mixtures, that we may contemplafe fh *m 
and in their own nature. ' 1 Jte naked 

To UnCLo'g. v.a. Watts’s Le £ ;f 

1. To difencumber; to exonerate. 

Could I meet ’em 

*w 0 E“«et , L^ d “^ myh '“ 

2. To fet at liberty. 

1 hen air, becau fe un clog’d in empty fp aC c 
Fl.es after fire, and claims the fecond dace 
To fet at large. 

Why did I not undotjler’d from the womb 
7 ake my next lodging in a tomb ? 
lo unclose, v.a. To open. 

boon as thy letters trembling I unclofe, 

J hat well-known name awakens all my woes 

Lnclosed, adj, Not feparated by inclofurcs. 

l fie king s army would, through thofe unrk.f*,) 
done them little harm. 3 parts > have 

Unclo'uded. adj. Free from clouds: clear fmm Q !“f tndm - 
: darkened. * Car from oLfcurity; 


brydm. 


Ni 


orris. 


opt. 


not 


2 . 

3 * 


Sbakcfpeare. 


1. Foul; filthy ; nafty. 

Civet is of a bafer birth than tar; 

The very uncleanly flux of a cat. 

2. Indecent; unchafle. 

’ I is pity that thefe harmonious writers have ever indulged 
any thing uncleanly or impure to defile their paper. Watts 
U n c i.ea'nness. n. f. 
r. Lewdnefs ; incontinence. 

In St. Giles’s I undeiflood that moftof thevileft and moft 
miferable lioufes of undcannefs were. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
2. Want of cleanlinefs ; naftinefs. 

Be not curious nor carelcfs in your habit; be not trouble- 
fomc to thyfelf, or to others, by unliandfomenefs, or un- 
deannef. ' Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

2 . Sin ; wickednefs. 

I will favc you from all your uncleanncjfes. Ez. xxxvi. 29. 

4. Want of ritual purity. 

Uncle / ansed. adj. Not clcanfed. 

Fond earth is a good compoft, if the pond have been long 
mdeanfed : Co the water be not too hungry. Bacon's Nat. Hijt. 
io Uncle w. v.a. [from dew.] To undo. 

If I fliould pay you for’t as ’tis extolPd, 

It would undew me quite. Shakefp. Timcn of Athens. 

Fo Uncle / nch. v.a. To open the clofed hand. 

I he hero fo his enterprize recalls ; 

His fift unclenches , and the weapon falls. Garth. 

U ncli'pped. adj. Whole; not cut. 

As foon as there began a diftindtion between clipped and 
undipped money, bullion arofe. Locke. 

] o Unclo'ath. v. a. To ftrip ; to make naked. 

I lie boughs and branches are never uncloatbed and left 
naked. . Raeigh's Hi ft. of the World. 

Poor orphans minds are left as undaath'd and naked alto¬ 
gether, as their bodies. Atterbury. 

Cover the couch over with thick woollen clothes, the 
warmth whereof will make it come prelently; which once 
perceived, forthwith uncloath it. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 


U 


^ The father unfolding bright 
Tow rd the right hand his glory on the fon 
Llaz d forth unclouded deity. Miltotfs Par hi 

I rue virtues, with unclouded light, Ujt 

great, all royal, fhiiie divinely bright. 

Bleft with temper, vvhofe undolded fay, 

Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day.’ n 

NCLOUDEDNESS. n.f. Opennefs; freedom from aloom ^ 
i he love I would perfuadc, makes nothing nitre condu 
c £ n’ .f, han the S«™eft undoudednefs of the eye and I 
pufecLft llluftration of the objedf; which is fuch > that rh 

h! C: Zl! ° n I$ thc mDft advanta Seous light it can defat, 


be feen by. 

Unclo'udy adj. Free from a cloud. ' 

Now night in filent ftate begins to rife. 

And twinkling orbs beftrow th 'uncloudy Ikies; 

Her borrow’d luftre growing Cynthia lends.* 

To Unclu tch, v. a. To open. * 

If the terrors of the Lord could not melt his bowels, undutch 
his griping hand, or diffeize him of his prey; yet f ure it muft 
difeourage him from grafping of heaven too. Decay of Pins 
To UncoTf. i;. To pull the cap off. J h 

Yonder are two apple-women icolding, and juft ready to 
unco f one another _ Arbuthnot and L. 

i o Unco il, v. a. [from coil.] To open from being coiled or 
wrapped one part upon another. 

The fpiral air-veffels are like threads of cobweb, a little 
uncoiled. Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 

Uncoined, adj. Not coined. 

While thou liv’ft, Kate, take a fellow of plain, uncoined 
C0 7 anc T Shaktfpeards Hen. V. 

An ounce of coined ftandard filver, muft be of equal va- 
lue to an ounce of uncoined ftandard filver. Luke. 

Uncollected, adj. Not collected ; notrccolleclcd. 
Afliam’d, confus’d, I ftarted from my bed, 

And to my foul yet uncoiled!cd faiefj 
Into thyfelf, fond Solomon ! return ; 

Reflect again, and thou again Ihalt mourn. Prior. 

UncoYoUREd. adj. Not flained with any colour, or die. 

Out of things uncoloured and tranfparent, we can reprefent 
unto you all feveral colours. Bacon. 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncolour'd Iky, 

Or wet the thirfty earth with falling fhow’rs; 

Rifing, or falling, ftill advance his praife. Milton. 

Unco'meed. adj. Not parted or adjufted by the comb. 

They might perceive his head 
I o be unai med, and curled, uncombed hairs, 

Upftarting ftiff ’ Fairy Queen, b. I. c. 9. fi. 22. 

Their locks are beds of uncomb'd liiakes, that wind 
About their lhady brows in wanton rings. Crajhtnu. 

I hy locks uncomb’d, like a rough wood appear. Dryden. 
UnCo'meatable, adj. Inacceffiblc ; unattainable. A low, 
corrupt woid. 

Unco'meliness. n.f. Want of grace; want of beautv. 

The ruined churches arc fo unhandfomc-Iy patched, and 
thatched, that men do even fliun the places, for the unconit- 
linefs thereof. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

He prais’d women’s modefty, and gave orderly, well- 
behaved reproof to all uncomehnefs. Shakefp■ 

I hofc arches which the Tufcan writers call di terzo, and 
eli quarto acuto, becaufe they always concur in an acute angle, 
both for the natural imbeciliity of the angle itfelf, and 
wife for their very tmcomelinefs, ought to be exiled from judi¬ 
cious eyes. Wofton’s Arcbitcdure. 

Forgetting that duty of modeft concealment which they 
owed to thc father of their country, in cafe they had difeo- 
vered any real uncomclinefs. bi. Charus. 

The beauty or uncomehnefs in good and ill breeding, wiu 
make deeper impreffions on them, in the example, of other,, 
than from any rules, Locke, 

0 • Ur>«/.MEJ.y. 


LncoTiely. 
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adj. Not comely; wanting grace. 

'Though he tliought inquifitivenefs an uncomely gueft, lie 
could not but afk who fhc was. Sidney. 

Neither is the fame accounted an uncomely manner ot nd- 
i . f or great warriors fay, they never law a more comely 
than the Irilhman, nor that cometh on more bravely in 

his charge. . . W "7 ^dand. 

Many, who troubled them moft in their counfcls, durft 
not co thither, for fear of uncomely affronts. Clarendon. 

Uncomely courage, unbefeeming /kill. Thtmfon’s Autumn. 

Uxco'mfortable. adj. 

! Affording no comfort; gloomy ; difmal; milcrab,e. 

He much complaineth of his own uncomfortable exile, 
wherein he fuftained many moft grievous indignities, and en¬ 
dured the want of fundry, both plealures and honours, be¬ 
fore enjoyed. Hooker. 

Chriftmafs is in the moft dead, uncomfortable time of thc 
yevr, when the poor people woulJ fuller very much, if they 
had not good cheer to fupport them. Addifon. 

Ours Ts melancholy and uncomfortable portion here below ! 
A place, where not a day paffes, but we eat our bread with 
lorrow and cares: thc prelent troubles us, the future amazes; 
ai)d even thc paft fills us with grief and anguilh. Wake. 
The fun ne’er views th’ uncomfortable feats. 

When radiant he advances or retreats. Pope’s Odyffey. 
2. Receiving no comfort; melancholy. 

Uxco'mfort ableness, n.f Want of cheerfulnefs. 

The want of juft difpolitions to the holy facrament, may 
occaiion this uncomfortabienefs. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

Unco'mfortably. adv. VVithout cheerfulnefs. 

UncoMMa'nded. adj. Not commanded. 

It is eafy to fee what judgment is to be pafled upon all 
thofe affected, uncommanded, abfurd aufterities of the Romifh 
profeflion. South. 

Unco'mmon. adj. Not frequent; not often found or known. 

Some of them arc uncommon, but fuch as the reader muft 
affent to, when he fees them explained. Addifon. 

Unco'mM jNly. adv. Not frequently ; to an uncommon degree. 

Unco'mmonness. n.f. Infrequency. 

Our admiration of the antiquities about Naples and Rome, 
does not fo much arile out of their greatnefs as uncom- 
monnefs. Addifon. 

Uncompa'ct. adj. Not compaft ; not clofely cohering. 

Thefe rivers were not ftreams of running matter; for 
how could a liquid, that lay hardening by degrees, fettle in 
fuch a furrowed, uncomp aft furfacc ? Addifon. 

Uncommu'nicated. adj. Not communicatcJ. 

1 here is no fuch mutual infufion as really caufcth the fame 
natural operations or properties to be made common unto 
both lubftances ; but whatfoever is natural to deity, the fame 
remaineth in Chrift uncommunicated unto his manhood ; and 
whatfoever natural to manhood, his deity thereof is unca- 

P ablc - . Hooker. 

UncoTipanjed. adj. Having no companion. 

Thence fhc fled, uncompanied, unlbught. Fairfax. 

Uncompa'ssionate. adj. Having no pity. 

Neither deep groans, nor filver-fhedding tears. 

Could penetrate her uncompaffionate lire. Shakefp. 

Hero and Leander were drowned in the uncompaffionate 
furges. . Sandys’s Journey. 

Jt thou in ftrength all mortals doft exceed ; 

In uncompaffionate anger do not fo. Milton's Agoniftes. 
UkcompeTled. adj. Free from compulfion. 

Thc amorous needle, once joined to thc loadftone, would 

Boyle. 


Pope. 


never, uncompelled, forfakc the inchanting mineral. 

Keep my voyage from thc royal ear, 

Nor, uncompell ’ d , the dangerous truth betray. 

Till twice fix times defeends the lamp of day 

Lscomplaisa'nt. adj . Not civil; not obli<rin^. 

A natural roughnefs makes a man uncomplaijant to others, 

fo that he has no deference for their inclinations. Locke 

Wom pleat . adj . Not perfeft; not finifhed. 

Vanous incidents- do not make different fables, but are 

unfu,ifllcd P ;lrts of the fame fable. Pope . 
uncompounded, adj . * 

J- Simple ; not mixed. 

«n Hardnefs may be reckoned the property of all uncompounded 

v . Your uncompounded atoms, you A * W ' ° pticku 
T'Sures in numbers infinite allow ; 
f ro.m which, by various combination, fprin^s 
1 nis unconhn’d diverfity of things. 3 4 

2 -Simple; „„t intricate. ° Blackmon. 


I he fiibftance of the faith 


prudently enlarged, for the 
1 Free from common/ 

s R Y y ’ ^ <h, 

’ " U " a “ J 


aitoge- 

Locke. 


Crtcchi. 
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L t NCC 2 IPRZKE'N 31 VE. adj. 

x. Unable to comprehend. 

2. In Sbakfpcare it feems to fignify iiscomftrehcnjibU. 

The providence, that’s in a watchful ftate. 

Knows almoft every grain of Pluto’s gold ; 

Finds bottom in th’ tricomprchcifiue deep. 

Unconceivable adj. Not to be undcrliood ; not to be com¬ 
prehended by the mind. 

In thc communication of motion by impulfe, we can have 
no other conception, but of the pafling of motion out of one 
body into another; which is 2s obfeure and unconceivable, ?.s 
how our minds move or flop our bodies by thought. Locke. 

Thofe atoms wond’rous fmall muft: be. 

Small to an unconceivab r degree ; 

Since though thefe radiant fpoils difpers’d in air, 

Do ne’er return, and ne’er the fun repair. Blackmon. 

Unconc i/ivableness. n . f . Incomprehenfibility. 

Thc unionccivahlcnefs of fomething they find in one, throws 
men violently into ihc contrary hypothefis, though " 
tlicr as unintelligible. 

Unconcf/i ved. adj. Not thought; not imagined. 

Vaft is my theme, yet uttconceiv’d, and brings 
Untoward words, fcarce loolen’d yet from things. _ 

Unconce'rn. n.f. Negligence; want ofintereft; freedom 
from anxiety ; freedom from perturbation. 

Such things had been charged upon us by the malice df 
enemies, the want of judgment in friends, and thc unconcern 
of indifferent perfons. Swift. 

UncoNce'rned. adj. 

1. Having no intereft. 

An idle perfon is like one that is dead, unconcerned in the 
changes and neceffities of the world. Taylor. 

The earth’s motion is to be admitted, notwithftanding 

the feeming contrary evidence of unconcerned fenfes. Glanvillt. 

It feems a principle in human nature, to incline one way 
more than another, even in matters where we are wholly 
unconcerned. Swift. 

2. Not anxious; not difturbed ; not affected. 

See the morn, 

All unconcern’d with our unreft, begins 

Her rofy progrefs finding. Miiton’s Par. LoJL 

V ou call’d me into all your joys, and gave me 
An equal fliare; and in this depth of miiery 
Can I be unconcerned ? Denham's Sophy. 

The virgin from the ground 
Upftarted frefh, already clos’d the wound ; 

And unconcem'd for all fhe felt before. 

Precipitates her flight along the fhore. Dryden. 

Happy mortals, unconccrn’d for more. 

Confin’d their wifhes to their native fliore. Dryden. 

LV e lhall be eafy and unconcerned at all thc accidents of 
the way, and regard only the event of the journey. Regers. 

Unconcernedly, adv. Without intereft or affedtion; with¬ 
out anxiety; without perturbation. 

Not the moft cruel of our conquering foes, 

So unconcern'dly can relate our woes, 

As not to lend a tear. 

Death was denounc'd, that frightful found, 

Which ev’n the beft can hardly bear: 

He took the fummons, void of fear. 

And unconcern'dly caft his eyes around, 

As if to find and dare the griefly challenger. 

Is heaven, with its pleafures for evermore, to be parted 
with lo unconcernedly's’ Is an exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory too light in the balance againft the hopelels death of the 
^ atheift, and utter extinction. BentL-x 

U bation E/RN£DNiiSS ’ n '^‘ Freedom From anxiety, or pertur- 

No man, having done a kindnefs to another, would think 
himfelf juftly dealt with, in a total negledt, and unconcerncd- 
nejs of the perlon who had received that kindnefs. South. 

U nconcl RNING. adj. Not interefting; not affecting; not be- 
longtng to one. 

'Things impoffible in their nature, or unconcermng to m 
cannot beget it. py ( S ep 

The fcience of medals, which is charged withfo many 
unconcermng parts of knowledge, and built on fuch mean ma¬ 
terials, appears ridiculous to thofe that have not exa¬ 
mine it. Addifon on Antient Medals 

UnconceWnt n.f The ftate of having no fhare. 

murder 2 pnvl eged h “PP Y unconccmment in thofe le^al 

noccnce.’ ><>U * * 1WCCter rdifh of > 0U1 ’ own m- 

UNCONCLu'nENT. W/. Not decifive; inferring no plat'or 
Unconclu W. \ certain conclulion or conLuencc 

Hemlf n r t3 ar f ,n 1 evide,u and unconcludcnt. ' ip a ! e 

IL makes his underftanding only the warehnufe nf rL " 
mens falle and unconcluding reafonini rathe^Z? f r " 
of truth for his own ufe. ° f than a re P of “ory 


Boyle . Unconclu'dingness. 


n f Quality of being unconcluding. 
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Either may be much more probably maintained than hi- 
thereto, as againft the unaccuratenefs and the unconcludingnefs 
of the analytical experiments vulgarly relied on. Boyle. 

vJnconco'cted. adjm Not digeftea ; not matured. 

We (wallow cherry - (tones, but void them uncon- 
toLled. Browne's Vulgar Err ours. 

In theology, I put as great a difference between our new 
lights and antient truths, as between the fun and an uncon- 
codled, evanid meteor. Glanville. 

Did (he extend the gloomy clouds on high. 

Where all th’ amazing fireworks of the fky, 

In uncon codied feeds fermenting lie. Blackmore. 

Unconde'mned. adj. Not condemned. 

It was a familiar and uncondemned practice amongft the 
Greeks and Romans, to expofe, without pity, their inno¬ 
cent infants. Locke'. 

1 Jncondi / tional. adj. Abfolute ; not limited by any terms. 

O pafs not, Lord ! an abfolute decree, 

Or bind thy fentencc unconditional ; 

But in thy fentence our remorfe forefee, • 

And, in that forefight, this thy doom recal. Dryden. 
Our Saviour left a power in his church to abfolve men 
from their fins ; but this was not an abfolute and unconditional 
power veiled in any, but founded upon repentance, and on 
the penitent’s belief in him alone. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

'‘UnCON FINNED. adj. 

1. Free from reftraint. 

I wonder at it. 

That (hews thou art unconfin'd. Shakefpeare. 

Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mended the 
(lories he has borrowed : though profe allows more liberty of 
thought, and the c-xpreffion is more cafy when unconfned by 
numbers. Our countryman carries weight, and yet wins 
the race at di (advantage. Dryden. 

Poets, a race long unconfin'd and free, 

Still fond and proud of lavage liberty. 

Receiv’d his laws. Pope’s EJfay on Critidfm. 

2. Having no limits ; unbounded. 

If that which men efteem their happinels, were, like the 
light, the fame fufficient and unconfined good, whether ten 
theufand enjoy the benefit of it, or but one, we (hould fee 
men’s good will and kind endeavours would be as uni- 
verfal. Spedator , N°. 6c i. 

Bled with a tafte exact, yet unconfin'd ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind. Pope. 

Unconfi'nable. adj. Unbounded. 

You rogue ! you (land upon your honour ! why, thou tin- 
confinable bafenefs, it is as much as I can do to keep mine 
honour. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

Unconfirmed, adj. 

1. Not fortified by refolution; not (Lengthened; raw; weak. 

The unexpected fpccch 

The king had made upon the new-rais’d force. 

In th’ unconfrm'd troops, much fear did breed. Daniel. 

2. Not (Lengthened by additional teftimony. 

He would have refign’d 
To him his heav’nly office, nor was long 
His witnefs unconfrm'd. Milton’s Par. Regain’d. 

3. Not fettled in the church by the rite of confirmation. 

UnconfoRm. adj. Unlike; diffimilar; not analagous. 

Not unconform to other (hining globes. Milton. 

Unconfo rmable. adj. Inconliftent; not conforming. 

Unto thofe general rules, they know we do not defend, 
that we may hold any thing unconformable. Hooker. 

Moral good, is an a£tion conformable to the rule of our 
duty. Moral evil, is an action unconformable to it, or a ne- 
gledt to fulfil it. Watts's Logick. 

Unconformity, n.f. Incongruity; inconfiftency. 

The moral goednefs or evil of men’s actions, which confift 
in their conformity or unconformity to right reafon, muff be 
eternal, neccfl'ary, and unchangeable. South. 

Unconfi/sed. adj. Diftinct; free from confufion. 

It is more diftinct and unconfufed than the fenfitive me¬ 
mory. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

If in having our ideas in the memory ready at hand, con- 
fifts quicknefs of parts; in this of having them unconfufed, 
and being able nicely to diftinguifh one thing from another, 
confifts the exa&nefs of judgment. Locke. 

UtkCoNFu'sEDLY. adv. Without confufion. 

Every one finds that he knows, when any idea is in his 
underftanding, and that, when more than one are there, he 
knows them, diftinctly and unconfufedly , from one an¬ 
other. Locke. 

Unco'nfutable. adj. Irrefragable; not to be convicted of 
errour. 

One political argument they boafted of as unconfutable , 
that from the marriages of ccclefiafticks, would enlue po¬ 
verty in many of the children, and thence a difgrace and bur¬ 
den to the church. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Cnconge'aled. adj. Not concreted by cold. 

By expofing wine, after four months digeftion in horfe- 
dung, unto the extremity of cold, the aqueous parts will 


to be fubdued ; infupfab?| 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Botham. 

Dryden, 
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freeze, b». the re*., anJ bc f a 

Unco'njugal. adj. Not conf.ftent wiiTma 
not befitting a wife or hufband. ra onial faith; 

My name 

To all pofterity may ftand defam’d ; 

™ ith l , / T aledilStion ment '°n’d, and the blot 
Of fa I (hood moft unconjugal traduc’d. Milt*,'. j . 
Unconnected, adj. Not coherent; not Joined 

tranfinons or dependence of parts ; lax ; ] 00 fe s va / up Propcr 
I hofe who contemplate only the fraamerft u , 
from any fcience, difperfed in (hort, 
can never furvey an entire body of truth a,,c °urles, 

Unconniving, adj. Not forbearing penal notice ^ 
lo that hideous place not fo confin’d, 

By rigour unconniving ; but that oft 
Leaving my dolorous prifon, I enjoy 
Large liberty, to round this globe of earth 
Unconquerable. adj. Not to ‘ 
not to be overcome; invincible. 

Louis was darting his thunder on the Alps and ,, r 
his enemies to feel the force of his unconquerable vms. 
opadillio, firft unconquerable lord ! 

Led off two captive trumps, and fwept the board. 
unconquerably. adv. Invincibly; infupcrably. 

The herds of Iphyclus, detain’d in wrong; 

Wild, furious herds, unconquerably ftron». 
Unco'nquered. adj. 

1. Not fubdued ; not overcome. 

1 o die fo tamely, 

O’ercome by paffion and misfortune. 

And Hill unconquer'cl by my foes, founds ill. 

Unconquer’d yet, in that forlorn eftate. 

His manly courage overcame his fate. 

2. Infupcrable ; invincible. 

Thefe brothers had a-while ferved the king of Pontus; 
and in all his affairs, efpecially of war, whereunto they were 
only apt, they had (hewed as unconqucred courage, fo rude a 
faithfulnefs. ' 3 g;j 

What was that fnaky-headed gorgon (hield, 

That wife Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin! 
Wherewith (lie frecz’d her foes to congeal’d (lone, 

But rigid looks, and chaftc auftcrity. 

And noble grace, that dalh’d brute violence. 

With fudden adoration and blank awe ? Mibcn. 

Unconquer’d lord of plcafurc and of pain. Jolmfin, 
Unco'nscionable. adj. 

1. Exceeding the limits of any juft claim or expectation. 

A man may oppofc an unconfcienable requeft for an unjufti- 
fiable reafon. L'Ejlrtmge. 

2. Forming unreafonable expectations. 

You cannot be fo unconfcionable as to charge me for not 
fubferibing of my name, for that would refleCt too grofsly 
upon your own party, who never dare it. Dryden. 

3. Enormous ; vaft. A low word. 

His giantlhip is gone fomewhat creft-fall’n. 

Stalking with lefs unconfcionable ftrides. 

And lower looks, but in a fultry chafe. Milton’s Agmifitt. 

4 Not guided or influenced by confidence. 

How infamous is the falfe, fraudulent, and unconfcionablel 
hardly ever did any man of no confcicnce continue a man of 
any credit long. South. 

Unco'nscicn ableness. n.f Unreafonablenefs of hope or 
claim. 

Unco'nscionably. adv. Unreasonably. 

Indeed ’tis pity you (hould mifs 
Th’ arrears of all your fervices ; 

And for th’eternal obligation, 

Y’ have laid upon th’ ungrateful nation, 

Be ufed fo unconfcionably hard, 

As not to find a juft reward. Hredibras , p. ii- tout. J. 

This is a common vice; though all things here 
Are fold, and fold unconfcionably dear. Dryden s Juvenal. 
Unconscious, adj. Having no mental perception. 

Unconfcious caufes only ftill impart 

Their utmoft (kill, their utmoft power exert; 

Thofe which can freely chufe, difeern, and know. 

Can more or lefs of art and care beftow. Blackmo t- 
A yearling bullock to thy name (hall fmoke. 

Untam’d, unconfcious of the galling yoke. 

UncoR sec rated. adj. Not (acred; not dedicated ; not uc 

The fin of Ifrael had even unconfecrated and profaned that 
facred edifice, and robbed it of its only defence. 
Unconse'nted. adj. Not yielded. 

We (hould extend it even to the weakneffes of our nature , 
to our pronenefs to evil : for however thefe, unconjcnted t<>» 
will not be imputed to us, yet are they m2tt ' r , 

forrow. Wake's Preparationjor Death. 

Unconsi'dered. adj. Not confidered ; not attended to. 

Love yourfelf; and in that love, 

Not unconfidcred leave your honour. hi ^ 
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It will not be unconfdered, that we find no open track irt 
this labyrinth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Unco'nsoNANT. adj. 


Incongruous ; unfit; inconfiftent. 


It feenieth a thing unconfonant, that the world (hould ho¬ 
nour any other as the Saviour, but him whom it honoureth 
as the creator of the world. Hooker. 

Unco'nsTANT. adj. [ inconjlant , Fr. inconflans, Lat.J Fickle; 
not fteady ; changeable; mutable. 

More unenfiant than the wind ; who woos 
Ev’n now the frozen bofom of the north ; 

And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence, 

Turning his face to the dew-dropping fouth. Shakefp. 

Th’ uncon feint (kies 

Do change their courlc as fcv’ral winds arife. May's Vi'gil. 

UnconstrA'ined. adj. Free from compulfion. 

Will you, with free and uticonf rained foul. 

Give me your daughter ? Shakefpearc. 

Thefe be the miferies which our firft parents brought upon 
all mankind, unto whom God, in his creation, gave a free 
and tmeonf rained will. Raleigh’s Hlf. of the World. 

Made for his ufe, yet he has form’d us fo. 

We unconf rain’d, what he commands us, do. Dryden. 

His highnefs is return’d.- 

And unconf rain'd? But with what change 
Of countenance did he receive the meffage ? Denham. 

UnconstraTnedly. adv. Without force fuffered. 

Such a patron has frankly, generoufly, and unconf rainedty 
relieved me. South’s Sermons. 

Unconstra'int. n.f. Freedom from conftraint; eafe: 

Mr. Dryden writ more like a fchclar; and though the 
greateft mafter of poetry, he wanted that eafmefs, that air of 
freedom and unconfraint, which is more fenfibly to be per¬ 
ceived, than deferibed. Felton on the Clajficks. 

Unconsi/lting. adj. [ inconfultus , Lat.] Heady; rafh; im¬ 
provident ; imprudent. 

It was the fair Zelmane, Plexirtus’s daughter, whom un- 
eonfulting affection, unfortunately born to mewards, had made 
borrow fo much of her natural modefty, as to leave her more 
decent rayments. Sidney. 

UNCONTt'sTEDi adj. Certain ; paft difpute. 

Unconsu'med. adj. Not wafted; not deftroyed by any waft¬ 
ing power- 

Hope never comes, 

That comes to all, but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed 

With ever-burning fulphur unconfum'd. Milton's Par. Lof. 
Fixcdnefs, or a power to remain in the fire unconfumed , 
is an idea that always accompanies our complex idea, figni- 
fied by the word gold. Locke. 

Unconsu'mmate. adj. Not confummated. 

Acron came to the fight. 

Who left hisfpoufc betroth’d, and unconfummate night. Dryd. 

Unconte'mned. adj. Not defpifed. 

Which of the peers 

Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at lcaft 

Stood not neglected ? Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

UnconteRted. adj. Not contented ; not fatisfied. 

Permit me, chief, 

To lead this uncontented gift away. Dryden. 

Unconte'ntingness. n.f. Want of power to fatisfy. 

The decreed uncontentingnefs of all other goods, is richly 
repaired by its being but an aptnefs to prove a rife to our 

7 love’s fettling in God. ^oyle. 

Lnconte stable, adj. Indifputable; not controvertible. 

Vherc is the man that has uncontcjliblc evidence of the 
truth of all that he holds, or of the falfiiood of all he con¬ 
demns* ^ 

Unconte'sted. adj. Not difputed ; evident. 

’Tis by experience uncontefcd found. 

Bodies orbicular, when whirling round, 

Still (hake off all things on their furface plac’d. Blackmore. 

Uncontri te. adj. Not religioufly penitent. 

X he prieft, by abfolvmg an uncontrite (inner, cannot make 
h«m contrite. Hammond's Practical Catechijm. 

Not difputed ; not liable to de- 


Unco'ntrove'rted. 

bate. 


fciSre l" 63 ?" TT Wf,Wccrtai,U y of mathematical 
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Uncontrollable, adj. Glanville. 

*’ ^fi’Mefs; powerful beyond oppofition. 

Gaza mourns, 

And all that band them to refill 
His uncontroutable intent. 

2 - Indifputable; irrefragable. Milton. 

T| he penfion was granted, by reafon of the kino- cf d 
land’s uncon,roulable Title to England ^7 

Angle are as 


Uncontrollably, adv. 

1. Without poffibility of oppofition. 

2. Without danger of refutation. 

Since this light was to reft within them, and the judgment 
of it wholly to remain in themfelves, they might fafely and 
uncontrouliibly pretend it greater or lefs. South. 

Uncontroulab/y, and under general confent, many opinions 
are paffant, which, upon due examination, admit of 
doubt. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Uncontro'uled. adj. 

1. Unrefifted; unoppofed ; not to be overruled. 

Should I try the tmcontrouled worth 
Of this pure caufe, ’twould kindle my rap’d fpirits 
To fuch a flame of facred vehemence, 

That dumb things would be mov’d to fympathize. Milton. 

O’er barren mountains, o’er the flow’ry plain, 

Extends thy tencontrouPd and boundlels reign. Drydcti. 

The Britifli navy, uncontrouPd, 

Shall wave her double crofs t’ extreme!! clime 

Terrific, and return with odorous fpoiis. Phillips. 

2. Not convinced ; not refuted. 

That Julius Csefar was fo born, is an uncontroulecl re¬ 
port. Hayward. 

UncontroLledly. adv. Without controul ; without oppo¬ 
fition. 

Mankind avert killing, and being killed ; but when the 
phantafm honour has once poffcfled the mind, no relu&ancc 
of humanity is able to make head againft it; but it com¬ 
mands uncontrouledly. Decay of Piety. 

UnconveRsable. adj. Not fuitable to converfation ; not 
focial. 

Faith and devotion are traduced and ridiculed, as mo- 
rofe, unconverfable qualities. Rogers's Sermons. 

UnconveRted. adj. Not perfuadedof the truth of chriftianity. 
Salvation belongeth unto none, but fuch as call upon the 
name of our Lord Jefus Chrift: which nations, as yet uncon¬ 
verted, neither do, norpoflibly can do, till they believe. Hooker. 

The unconverted heathens, who were prefted by the many 
authorities that confirmed our Saviour’s miracles, accounted 
for them after the fame manner. Acldifon on the Chrift. Relig. 

The apoftle reminds the Ephcfians of the guilt and mifery 
of their former unconverted eftate, when aliens from the com¬ 
monwealth of Ifrael. Rogers’s Sermons. 

UnCjONvi'nced. adj. Not convinced. 

A way not to be introduced into the feminaries of thofe, 
who are to propagate religion, or philofophy, amongft the 
ignorant and unconvinced. ’ Locke. 

To Unco rd, v. a. To loofe a thing bound with cords. 

UncorreLted. adj. Inaccurate; not poliihed to exaiftncfs. 

I have written this too hafiily and too loolcly : it comes 
out from the firft draught, and uncorrefied. ' Dryden. 

UncorruRt. adj. Honed; upright; not tainted with wickcd- 
nefs ; not influenced by iniquitous intereft. 

The pleafures of fin, and this world's vanities, 
fured with uncorrupt judgment. 

Men alledge they Tan ne’er can find 
Thofe beauties in a female mind. 

Which raife a flame that will endure, 

For ever uncorrupt and pure. 

UncorruRted. adj. Not vitiated ; not depraved. 

Such a hero never fprings. 

But from th c uncorruped blood of kings. Rofccmmon. 

Man, yet new, ^ 

No rule but uncorrupted reafon knew, l 

And with a native bent did good purfue. Dryden S 

Nothing is more valuable than the records of antiquity ; I 
wifti we had more of them, acd more uncorrupted. Locke 

UncorruRtness. n.f Integrity; uprightneft. 

To Unco° VER^r Sravit y> fuKerit >-’ Tii - «• 7‘ 

1. To diveft of a covering. 

After you are up, uncover your bed, and open the cur¬ 
tains to air it. F ft r 

Seeing an objeft fcveral millions of leagues, the very inS 
^uncovered, may be (hewn to bc a miftakc in matter of 

2 . To deprive of cloaths. Locke. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer, with thv 

3. To”«p ft lki “- ObaUft. K. L,J. 

Porches and fchools. 

Uncover’d, and with fcaffolds cumber’d flood. P r :, r 

4. To (hew openly; to ftrip of a veil, or concealment. 

He cover d ; but his robe 
Uncover’d more : fo rofc the Danite (Long, 

Shorn of his (Length. ff;,. , n T „ 

There will certainly come fome day o l ' f ^ L ^ 
every foul of us 7 ° ther ’ to umover 

5 ' T ° h “ L ,he °f » fopeSr! L “" r ‘- 

Kather let m> head dance on a bloody pole. 

Than ftand uncover'd to the vulgar grooL. Shakefp. 

4 Uncoun- 


are cen- 
Hooker. 


Swift. 
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Unco'unsellable. adj. Not to be advifed. 

It would have been uncounfcllahle to have march’d to 
any diftance, and have left fuch an enemy at their backs. 

Clarendon. 

Uncountable. adj. Innumerable. 

Thofe uncountable , glorious bodies, were not fet in the 
firmament for no other end than to adorn it. Raleigh. 

Unco unTERfeit. adj. Genuine; not fpurious. 

True zeal is not any one linglc afte&ion of the foul, but 
a ftrong mixture of many holy affections, filling the heart 
with all pious intentions ; all, not only uncounterfeit , but 
moft fervent. Sprat's Sermons. 

To U ncc/uple. v. a. To loofe dogs from their couples. 

"Uncouple in the weftern valley, go ; 

Difpatch, I fay, and find the foreffer. Shakfp. 

The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray ; 

The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green ; 

Uncouple here, and let us make a bay. ~ Shakefp. 

The land on which they fought, th’ appointed place. 

In which th’ uncoupled hounds began the chace. Dryden. 

Unco'urteous. adj. Uncivil; unpolite. 

In behaviour fome will fay, ever fad, furely fober, and 
fomewhat given to mufing, but never uncourteous. Sidney. 

UncoOrteously. adv. Uncivilly; unpolitely. 

Though fomewhat merrily, yet uncdurteoujly he railed 
upon England, objecting extreme beggary, and mere bar- 
baroufnels unto it. " Ajcham's Schoolma/ler. 

Unco'urtliness. n. f. Unfuitablencfs of manners to a court; 
inelegance. 

The quakers prefented an addrefs, which, notwithftanding 
the uncourtlincfs of their phrafes, the fenfe was very 
honeft. Addifon. 

Unco'urtly. adj. Inelegant of manners; uncivil. 

The lord treafurer not entering into thofe refinements of 
paying the pUblick money upon private confiderations, hath 
been fo Uncourtfy as to ftop it. Swift. 

UnCo’uth. adj. [uncu£, Saxon.] Odd; ftrange; unufual. 

A very uncouth fight was to behold, 

How he did falhion his untoward pace; 

For as he forward mov’d his footing old. 

So backward ftill was turn’d his wrinkled face. Fairy Sateen. 

The lovers Handing in this doleful wife, 

A warrior bold unwares approached near. 

Uncouth in arms yclad, and ftrange difguife. Fairfax. 

I am furprized with an uncouth fear; 

A chilling fweat o’erruns my trembling joints; 

My heart fufpedts more than mine eye can fee. Shakefp. 

The trouble of thy thoughts this night 
Affedls me equally ; nor can I like 

This uncouth dream, of evil fprung, I fear. Milton. 

Say on ; 

For I that day was abfent, as befel. 

Bound on a voyage uncouth , and obicure. 

Far on excurfion toward the gates of hell. Milton. 

It was fo uncouth a fight, for a fox to appear without a tail, 
that the very thought made him weary of his life. IdEjlrange. 

The fecret ceremonies I conceal. 

Uncouth , perhaps unlawful to reveal. Dryden. 

I am more in danger to mifunderftand his true meaning, 
than if I had come to him with a mind unpoflefled by 
dotftors of my fe£t, whofe reafonings will of courfe make 
all chime that way, and make the genuine meaning of the 
author feem harfh, {trained, and uncouth to me. Locke. 

He made that a pleafant ftudy, which, in the hands of 
Bartolus and Baldus, was uncouth and rugged. Baker. 

Unco'uthly. adv. Oddly; ftrangely. 

Venetians do not more uncouth/y ride. 

Than did their lubber ftate mankind beftridc. Dryden. 

Unco / uthness. n.f. Oddnefs ; ftrangenefs. 

To deny himfelf in the Idler inftances, that fo when the 
greater come, they may not have the difadvantage of vn- 
eouthnrfs , and perfect ftrangenefs, to enhance their difficulty, 
muff; be acknowledged reafonable. Decay of Piety. 

To Uncrea'te. v. a. To annihilate ; to reduce to nothing; 
to deprive of cxiftcnce. 

Who created thee, lamenting learn ; 

Who can uncrcate thee thou {halt know. Milton. 

Light dies before her uncreating word. 

Thus at her felt approach, and fecret might. 

Art after art goes out, and all is night. Pope's Dunciad. 

Uncrea'ted. adj. 

1. Not yet created. 

How haft thou difturb’d 
Heav’n’s bleffed peace, and into nature brought 
Mifery, uncreated till the crime 

Of thy rebellion ? Milton. 

2. [Incree, Fr.] Not produced by creation. 

What caufc within, or what without is found, 

That can a being uncreated bound ? Blackmore. 

The next paragraph proves, that the idea we have of 
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Lncrotped. adj. Not cropped; not gathered. 

Thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropp'd falls to the ground 
Uncrossed, adj. Uncancelled. 

Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine 
Vet keeps his book uncrofs'd. Shaiefb C i 

Uncro'uded. adj. Not ftraitened by want of room CMeh:t ' 
An amphitheatre. 

On its publick fhows, unpeopled Rome, 

And held unclouded nations in its womb j,,-r 

T l^:- ~ To deprive of a crown; to dcprmfof 
He hath done me wron°-; 

And therefore^! II uncrown him crc’t be long. Shake j 

See a facred king u crown’d ; 

See your offspring, Albion, bound. Dryden', Atv 
U nction. „ f. [unilion, Fr.] ^ns Album. 

1. The act of anointing. 

The unflion of the tabernacle, the table, the laver th, 
altar of God with all the inftruments appertaining thereunto 
made them for ever holy. Hooker, b. v f J 

2. Unguent; ointment. ’ J ‘ 

The king himfelf the facred untlion made; 

As king by office, and as prieft by trade. 

3. The act of anointing medically. 

Such as are of hot conditions, ftiould ufe bathing in 
hot water, rather than unilions. Arbut/mot on Aliments 

4. Any thing foftening, or lenitive. 

Mother, 

Lay not that flattering undlion to your foul. 

That not your trefpafs, but my madnefs fpeaks 

5. The rite of anointing in the laft hours. 

V heir extreme unilion, adminiftered as the dying man’s 
viaticum, which St. James mentioned as the ceremony of his 
recovery, may be added. Hammonds Fundamentals. 

6. Any thing that excites piety and devotion. 

Unctuosity. n.f [from un£luousd\ Fatnefs; oilinefs. 

Fuliginous exhalations contain an uniluofty in them, and 
arilc from the matter of fuel. Brown’s Vulgar Errmrs. 

U'nctuous. aelj. Fat; clammy; oily. 

Dry up thy harrow d veins, and plough-torn leas, 
Whereof ingrateful man, with liqu’riffi draughts. 

And morfels unfluous , greafes his pure mind. 

That from it all confideration flips. SbaiApeare, 

A wand’ring fire, 

Compaft of nniluous vapour, which the night 
Condenfes, and the cold environs round. 

Kindled through agitation to a flame. Milton's Far. Loft: 
The trees were uniluous fir, and mountain alh. Dryden. 
Whether they uniluous exhalations are. 

Fir’d by the fun, or feeming fo alone. Dryden. 

1 h’ infernal winds, 

Dilating, and with unctuous vapour fed, 

Difdain’d their narrow cells. Philips. 

Camphire, oil-olive, linfeed-oil, fpirit of turpentine, and 
amber, are far, fulphureous, uniluous bodies. Newton. 
U'nctuoUSNESS. n.f. Fatnefs; oilinefs; clamminefs; greafinefs. 
A great degree of uniluoufnefs is not neccifary to the pro- 
dudtion of the like effects. Boyle. 

Uncu'lled. eulj. Not gathered. 

A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firff fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fheaf, 

Uncull'd, as came to hand. Ahlton’s Par. Loft. 

Uncu lpable. adj. Not blamable. 

V hole canons do bind, as they are edicts of nature; which 
the Jews obferving as yet unwritten, and thereby framing 
fuch church orders, as in their law were not preferibed, are 
notwithftanding in that refpeiSt unculpable. Hooker. 

Uncu'ckolded. adj. Not made a cuckold. 

As it is a heart-breaking to fee a handfome man loofe- 
wiv’d, fo it is a deadly forrow to behold a foul knave tm- 
cud.olded. Sbakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Uncultivated, aelj. [incultus, Lat.] 

1. Not cultivated ; not improved by tillage. 

Our ifle, indeed, too fruitful was before; 

But all uncultivated lay. 

Out of the folar walk. Dryden. 

God gave the world to men in common ; but fince he 
gave it for their benefit, it cannot be fuppofed he meant it 
ihould always remain common and uncultivated. Lee e. 

2 . Not inftructed ; not civilized. 

The firff tragedians found that ferious fiilc 
Too grave for their uncultivated age. Rofcommon, 

Thefe are inftances of nations, where uncultivated naturc 
has been left to itfelf, without the help of letters. Lee e. 
Uncu'mbered. adj Not burthened ; not embarraffed. 

Lord of yourfelf, uncumber’d with a wife. 
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tt ,/prabLE. adj. That cannot be curbed, or checked. 

UN So much uncurbable her garboiles, Caefar, 

Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrcwdncis of policy. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

iIweu'RBED. adj. Licentious; not reftrained. 

U With frank, and with uncurbed plainnefs. 

Tell us the Dauphin’s mind. Shakefp. Hen. \ . 

T Uncu rl, v. a. To loofe from ringlets, or convolutions. 

1 ° There Hands a rock; the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ftorms ; but when ’tis clear. 

Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. Dryden. 

The lion’s foe lies proftrate on the plain. 

He {heaths his paws, uncurls his angry mane ; 

And, pleas’d with bloodlefs honours of the day. 

Walks over, and difdains th’ inglorious prey. Dryden. 

The furies fink upon their iron beds. 

And fnakes uncurl'd hang lift’ning round their heads. Pope. 
To Uncu'rl. v. n. To fall from the ringlets. 

* My fleece of woolly hair now uncurls, 

Even as an adder, when fhe doth unrowl 
To do fome fatal execution ? Shakefp. Tttus Andronicus. 
Umcu'rled. adj. Not collected into ringlets. 

Alike in feature both, and garb appear; 

With honeft faces, though uncurled hair. Dryden. 

But fince, alas ! frail beauty muff decay ; 

Curl’d or uncurl'd, fince locks will turn to grey ; 

What then remains, but well our pow’r to ufe, 

And keep good humour ftill, whate’er we lofe ? Pope. 
Uncu rrent. adj. Not current; not pafling in common pay¬ 
ment. 

Your voice, like a piece of uncurrcnt gold, is not crack’d 
within the ring. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

I can no other anfwer make but thanks; 

And thanks, and ever thanks: and oft good turns 
Arc {hurtled oft' with fuch uncurrent pay. Shakefpearc: 

To Uncu'rse. v. a. To free from any execration. 

Uncurfe their fouls; their peace is made 
With head, and not with hands. Shakefp Richard II. 
Uncu'rst. adj. Not execrated. 

Sir John Hotham unreproached, unthreatened, uncurfed by 
anv language or fecret imprecation of mine, not long after 
pays his own and his eldeft Ton’s heads. K. Charles. 

Hcav’n Cure has kept this fpot of earth uncu ft. 

To {hew how all things were created firft. Waller. 

Uncu't. adj. Not cut. 

We mull refign ! heav’n his great foul doth claim. 

In ftorms as loud as his immortal fame : 

His dying groans, his laft breath {hake our ifle. 

And trees uncut fall for his fun’ral pile. Waller. 

ToU.nda'm. v.a. To open; to free from the reftraint of mounds. 
When the fiery funs too fiercely play. 

And {hrivell’dherbs on with’ring ftems decay; 

The wary ploughman on the mountain’s brow, 

Undanms his watry ftores. Dryden’s Georgicks. 

Unda maged, adj. Not made worfe ; not impaired. 

Plants will frequent changes try, 

Uiuleemag'd, and their marriageable arms 
Conjoin with others. Philips. 

Unda'unted. adj. Unfubdued by fear; not deprefled. 

Bring forth men children only ; 

For thy undaunted metal fhould compofe 
Nothing but males. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

With him went 

Harman, who did the twice fir’d Harry fave. 

And in his burning fhip undaunted fought. Dryden. 

Mirror of antient faith in early youth ! 

Undaunted worth, inviolable truth ! 

No foe unpunilh’d in the fighting field. 

Shall dare thee. Dryden. 

Unda'untedness. n.f. Boldncfs ; bravery; intrepidity. 
Luther took up a brifker air of aflurance, and {hewed a 
particular undauntednejs in the caufe of truth, when it had 
fo mighty an oppofer. Atterbury. 

1 he art of war, which they admired in him, and his un- 
damteelnefs under dangers, were fuch virtues as thefe iflanders 
were not ufed to. Pope. 

Undaunted ly. adv. Boldly; intrepidly; without fear. 

It {hall bid his foul go out of his body undauntedly, and lift 
up its head with confidence, before faints and angels. South. 
Unda'zzled. adj. Not dimmed, or confuled by fplendour. 
Here matter new to gaze the devil met 
Undazzled. Milton’s Par. Loft. b. iii. 1 . 614, 

As undazzled and untroubled eyes, as eagles can be lup- 
pofed to call on glow-worms, when they have been newly 
gazing on the fun. Bo J 

ao Unde af. v. a. To free from deafnefs. 

1 hough Richard my life’s counfel would not hear, 

My death’s fad tale may yet undeaf his ear. Shakefp. 

debauched, adj. Not corrupted by debauchery, 
hen the world was buckfome, frefh and young, 

Her fons were unctcbauch'd, and therefore ftrong. . Dryden. 


UNO 

Unde'cagoN. n.f [from undecim, Lat. and yuisx, Gr.] A 
figure of eleven angles or fides. ... „ 

Undeca'ying. adj. Not fufFering diminution or declenfion. 
The fragrant myrtle, and die juicy vine. 

Their parents undecaying ftrength declare, 

Which with frefti labour, and umveary’d care, 

Supplies new plants. Blackmore on the Creation. 

Undeca'yed. adj. Not liable to be dlmiiiifhed, or im¬ 
paired. 

How fierce in fight, with courage unelecay d! 

Judge if fuch warriors want immortal aid. Dryden. 

li' in the melancholy {hades below. 

The flames of friends and lovers ceafe to glow ; 

Yet mine {hall facred laft; mine undecay d 
Burn on through life, and animate my {hade. Pope. 

To UndeceTve. v.a. To let free from the influence of a 
fallacy. 

All men will try, and hope to write as well, 

And, not without much pains, be undeceiv'd. Rofcommon. 

My mufe enraged, from her urn, 

Like 'ghofts of murder’d bodies does return 
T’ accul'e the murderers, to right the ftage. 

And undeceive the long-abufed age. Denham. 

So far as truth gets ground in the world, fo far fin lofes it. 
Chrift faves the world by undeceiving it. South. 

Our coming judgments do in part undeceive us, and rectify 
the grofier errors. GlanvilU. 

Undecf. ivable. adj. Not liable to deceive. 

It ferves for more certain computation, by how much it 
is a larger and more comprehenfive period, and under a more 
undeceivable calculation. Holder on Time. 

Undeceived, adj. Not cheated; not impofed on. 

All of a tenour was their after life; 

No day dil’colour’d with domcftick ftrife : 

No jealoufy, but mutual truth believ’d ; 

Secure repole, and kindnefs undeceiv'd. Dryden. 

Undeci'ded. adj. Not determined ; not fettled. 

For one thing, which we have left to the order of the 
church, they had twenty which were undecided by the c vprefs 
word of God, Hooker, 

To whofe mufe we owe that fort of verfe, 

Is undecided by the men of {kill. Rofcommon. 

Ariftotlc has left undecided the duration of the action. Dryd. 

When two adverfe winds engage with horrid {hock. 
Levying their equal force with utmoft rage. 

Long undecided lafts the airy ftrife. Philips. 

To Unde'ck. v.a. To deprive of ornaments. 

I find myfelf a traitor; 

Fori have given here my foul’s confent, 

T’ undeck the pompous body of a king. Shakefpearc. 

Unde'cked. adj. Not adorned ; not embellifhed. 

Eve was undeck'd, favc with hcrfelf. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Undeci'sive. adj. Notdecifive; not conclufive. 

Two nations differing about the antiquity of their lan¬ 
guage, made appeal to an undeciftve experiment, when they 
agreed upon the trial of a child brought up among the wjld 
inhabitants of the defert. ° Glanville. 

Undecli'ned. adj. 

1. Not grammatically varied by termination. 

2. Not deviating ; not turned from the right way. 

In his track my wary feet have ftept; 

His undeclined ways precifely kept. Sandy's Parapbaft. 
Unde'dicated. adj. J 

1. Not confecrated; not devoted. 

2. Not inferibed to a patron. 

I {hould let this book come forth undcdicattd, were it not 
that I look upon this dedication as a duty. Boyle. 

Undee'ded. adj. Not fignalized by action. 

My fword, with an unbatter’d edge, 

I {heath again undeeded. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Undefa'ced. adj. Not deprived of its form ; not disfigured. 
Thofe arms, which for nine centuries had brav’d° 

The wrath of time on antick ftone engrav’d ; 

Now torn by mortars, ftand yet undefac'd, 

On nobler trophies by thy valour rais’d. Granville. 

Undeff/asible. adj. Not defeafible; not to be vacated or 
annulled. 

Undefined, adj. Not polluted ; not vitiated ; not corrupted. 
Virtue wearcth a crown for ever, having gotten the 
victory, ftriving for undefiled rewards. Wifdom iv. 3. 

Whofe bed is undeftld , and chafte, pronounc’d. Milton.- 
Her Arcthufian ftream remains unfoil'd. 

Unmix’d with foreign filth, and undeftld-. 

Her wit was more than man, her innocence a child. Dryden. 
Undefined, adj. Not circmnfcribed, or explained by a de¬ 
finition. 7 

There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd doarines 
as to guard them round with legions of obfeure, doubtful! 
undefined words. r ■ * 

Undefi'nable. adj. Not to be marked out, or circumfcribS 
by a definition. 
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That which is indefinite, though it hath hounds, as not 
being infinite, yet thofc bounds to us are unde finable. Grew. 

Why fimple ideas arc undefinable is, that the fcvcral terms 
of a definition, fignitying fcvcral ideas, they can all, by no 
means, reprefent an idea, which has no compofition at 
till- Locke. 

Undefo'rmed. adj. Not deformed ; not di figured. 

The fight of fo many gallant fellows, with all the pomp 
and glare of war, yet undeform'd by battles, may pofiibly in¬ 
vite your curiofitv. Pope. 

Ukdefi'ed. adj. Not fet at defiance ; not challenged. 

Falfe traitor, thou broken haft 
The law of arms, to ftrike foe madefied ; 

But thou thy treafon’s fruit, I hope, flialt tafte 
Right four, and feel the law, the which thou haft de¬ 
fac’d. Fairy Hihtecn, b. II. c. viii. jl. 31. 

Tarifa 

Changed a blunt cane for a fteel-pointed dart. 

And meeting Ozmyn next. 

Who wanting time for treafon to provide. 

He bafely threw it at him, undefy'd. Dry den. 

Undeli'ber atf.d. adj. Not carefully confidered. 

The prince’s undeliberated throwing himfclf into that en¬ 
gagement, tranfported him with paffion. Clarendon. 

\Jndeli / ghted. adj. Not pleafed ; not touched with plea- 
fure. 

The fiend 

Saw undclightcd all delight; all kind 

Of living creatures, new to fight. Milton's Par. Loji. 

Undeli'chtful. adj. Not giving pleafure. 

He could not think of involving himfelf in the fame unde- 
lightfiul condition of life. Clarendon. 

Undemo'lished. adj. Not razed ; not thrown down. 

She undcmolijh'd flood, and ev’n ’till now 
Perhaps had flood. Philips. 

They flood by, and fuffered Dunkirk to lie unde- 
molijhcd. Swift. 

Undemo'nstr able. adj. Not capable of fuller evidence. 

Out of the precepts of the law of nature, as of certain, 
common, and undemonjlrable principles, man’s reafon doth 
neceflarily proceed unto certain more particular determina¬ 
tions : which particular determinations being found out ac¬ 
cording unto the reafon of man, they have the names of hu¬ 
man laws. Flooker. 

Undehi'able. adj. Such as cannot be gainfaid. 

That age which my grey hairs make feem more than it is, 
hath not diminifhed in me the power to protect an undeniable 
verity. Sidney. 

Of thofc of the fccond clafs, we have a plain and unde¬ 
niable certainty. WoodivarcTs Natural liijlory. 

Undeni'ably. adv. So plainly, as to admit no contra¬ 

diction. 

This account was differently related by the antients ; that 
is, undeniably rejected by the modems. Brown's Fulg. Errours. 

I grant that nature all poets ought to fludy : but then this 
alfo undeniably follows, that thole things which delight all 
ages, mull have been an imitation of nature. Dryden. 

Undeplo'red. adj. Not lamented. 

Rife, wretched widow ! rife ; nor undeplor'd 
Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford ; > 

But rife prepar’d to mourn thy pcrifti’d lord. Dryden. J 

Undepra'ved. adj. Not corrupted. 

Knowledge dwelt in our undepraved natures, as light in 
the fun ; it is now hidden in us like fparks in a flint. Glanville. 

Undepri'ved. adj. Not diverted by authority; not ftripped 
of any pofleffion. 

He, undepriv'd , his benefice forfook. Dryden. 

U'ndf.R. prepejition. [ undar , Gothick; unbeji, Saxon; onder, 
Dutch.] 

a. In a ftate of fubjection to. 

When good Saturn, bani/h’d from above. 

Was driven to hell, the world was under Jove, Dryden. 
Every man is put under a neceflity, by his conftitution, as 
an intelligent being, to be determined by his own judgment, 
what is b°cfl for him to do ; elfe he would be under the de¬ 
termination of fome other than himfelf, which is want of 
liberty. Locke. 

Z. In the ftate of pupillage to. 

To thofe that live 

Under thy care, good rules and patterns give. Denham. 
The princes relpcclcd Helim, and made fuch improvements 
under him, that they were inftrufted in learning. Guardian. 

g. Beneath ; fo as to be covered, or hidden. 

Fruit put in bottles, and the bottles let down into wells 
under water, will keep long. Bacon's Nat. Hijt. 

If it flood always under this form, it would have been 
wider fire, if it had not been under water. Burnet. 

Thy bees lodge unde’- covert of the wind. Dryden. 

Many a good poctick vein is buried under a trade, and 
xuiver produces any thing for want qf improvement. Locke. 


U N D 
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By that fire that burnd the Carthage queen 
l'!. 1 )™ the falfe [Tojan under fail was feen. ’Shake!\ 
Milleltoe hath been found to put forth under the h™ c'* 
and not onlyabo\e the boughs; fo it cannot 1 •• -> l- 
that fallcth upon the bough. ^ 

Be gather d now, ye waters, under heavTi. ufC 
5. In a Ids degree than. 

Medicines take effeeft fometimes under, and 
above, the natural proportion of their virtue. u T* 5 

If you write in your ftrength, you ftand revealed at firiT." 
and Ihould you write under it, you cannot avoid fome dpt. 

We are thrifty enough not to part with any thing fervice 
able to our bodies, under a good confideration; but make 
little account of what is moft beneficial to our fouls. R 
/• Lefs than ; below. 

Man, once fallen, was nothing but a total pollution, and 
not to be reformed by any thing under a new creation. South 
Thefc men of forehead love to infure a caufe, and feldom 
talk under certainty and demonftration. Collier on Confidence 
There arc fevcral hundred parifties in England under 
twenty pounds a year, and many under ten. “ Swift 

8. By the Ihow of. 

That which fpites me more than all the wants, 

He does it under name of perfeeft love. Shakefpeare. 

’Tis hard to bind any fyllogifm fo clofe upon the mind* 
as not to be evaded under fome plaulible diftin&ion. Baker. 

9. With lefs than. 

Several young men could never leave the pulpit under half 
a dozen conceits. Swifi, 

xo. In the ftate of inferiority to ; noting rank or order of pre- 
ccdence. 

It was too great an honour for any man under a 
fluke. AddiJon's Spectator, N°. 122. 

11. In a ftate of being loaded with. 

He fhall but bear them, as the afs bears gold, 

To groan and fwcat under the bufinefs. Shakefpeare. 

He holds the people 

Of no more foul, nor fitnefs for the world. 

Than camels in their war; who have their provender 

Only for bearing burthens, and fore blows 

For finking under them. Shakefp. Condemn. 

12. In a ftate of oppreflion bv, or fubjeiftion to. 

After all, they have not been able to give any confidcrable 
comfort to the mind, under any of the great preflures of 
this life. Tillot[on's Sermons. 

At any rate we defire to be rid of the prefent evil, which 
we are apt to think nothing abfent can equal; becaufe, under 
the prefent pain, we find not ourfelves capable of any, the 
leaft degree of happinefs. Locke. 

Women and childen did not {hew the leaft figns of com¬ 
plaint, under the extremity of torture. Collier. 

llluftrious parent! now fome token give, f 

That I may Clymene’s proud boaft believe, 

Nor longer under falfe reproaches grieve. Addijon. ) 

13. In a ftate in which one is feized or overborn. 

The prince and princefs muft be under no lefs amaze¬ 
ment. Pope's Letters. 

14. In a ftate of being liable to, or limited by. 

That which we move for our better inftrufHon’s fake, 
turneth unto choler in them ; they anfwer fumingly. Yet 
in this their mood, they caft forth fomewhat, wherewith, 
under pain of greater difplcafure, wc muft reft contented. Hooker. 

The greatc part of mankind is flow of apprehcnfion; and 
therefore, in many cafes, under a neceflity of feeing with 
other men’s eyes. South's Sermons. 

A generation fprung up amongft us, that flattered princes 
that they have a divine right to abfolutc power, let the 
laws and conditions under which they enter upon their autho¬ 
rity, be what they will. 


It is not ftrange to find a country half unpeopled, where 
fo great a proportion of both fexes is tied under fuch vows 
of chaftity. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Things of another world are under the difadvantage 0 
being diftaut, and therefore operate but faintly. AtUrbu ]• 

1 5. In a ftate of depreflSon, or dejection by. 

There is none but he, 

Whofc being I do fear ; and, under- him, , , 

My genius is rebuk’d, as Antony’s was by Caefar. Sa ejp ■ 

16. In the ftate of bearing, or being known by. 

This faiftion, under the name of Puritan, became ' ) 
turbulent, during the reign of Elizabeth. . 

The raifing of filver coin, has been only by coining 
with lefs filver in it, under the fame denomination. oc 

17. In the ftate of. 

If 
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, .... f uc ceed without blood, as under the prefent 

*** ,hcy m ‘ ,y ’ “ 

Wd they will be fatisfied. 
l8 Tot having reached or a-" 

__ Inne firmer 


Fairy Shiccn- 


20 


of 


arrived ro ; noting time, 

Three fons he dying left under age ; 

By means whereof, their uncle \ or-.gern 
Ufurp’d the throne during their pupdlagc. 

J 9 - ?? re heus d is b ?cprcfentefl by the antient ftatuaries under the 

" r ° r a “ss; 

•wealth, befides ftark love and kindneis. 
a poet and a divine. 

2Z ' Cato major, who had with great reputation borne all the 
. offices of the commonwealth, has left us an eviden , 

ngf* — ta " d > how muc " 1,e w “ ZudlZdS. 

n ' To'iktribc'th^revolutions ol nature, will require a flearly 

V * ““" nCa 

"Memorr is the florehonfe of nor ideas. For the narrow 
mind of man, not being capable of having many ideas under 
view at once, it was nccefl'ary to have a rcpolitory to ^ay 

^Theffiing under proof is not capable of demonftration, 
and muft be fubmitted to the trial of probabilities. ° L ' 1 ' 

“ Diftir.a conceptions, that anfwcr their verbal diftinttions, 
ferve to clear any thing in the fubjedt under confideration. Lock, 

I rather fufpect my own judgment, than believe a fault to 
be in that poem, which lay fo long under Virgil s correaion, 
and had his laft hand put to it. Addijon. 

21. Jn the next ftage of fubordination. _ , . 

This is the only fafe guard, under the fpint of God, that 
dictated thefe facr'ed writings, that can be relied on. Locke. 
25. In a ftate of relation that claims protection. 

IPkdeR. adv. 

1. In a ftate of fubjc&ion. ' , , . , . , 

Ye purpofc to keep under the children of Judah for brtnd- 
mcn and bond-women. 2 Chrcn. xxviii. 10. 

2. Lefs : oppofed to over or more. 

He kept the main ftock without alteration, under or 
ovcr- Addifon's Spectator, N ’. z6-(. 

3. It has a fignification vcfcmbling that of an adjective ; mty- 
riour; fubjed ; fubordinate. But, perhaps, in this fenfo it 
Ihould be confidered as united to the following word. 

I will fight 

Againft my canker’d country with the fpleen 

Of all the under fiends. Shakefp. Coriolattus. 

4. It is much ufed in compofition, in fevcral fenfes, which the 
following examples will explain. 

Undera'ctiox. n. f. Subordinate a&ion; aelion not eflen- 

tial to the main ftor)’. _ . 

The leaft epifodes, or underaflions, interwoven in it, are 
parts neceflary, or convenient to carry on the main delig n.Dryd. 
To Underbea'r. v. a. [under 2nd bear.] 
j. To fupport; to endure. 

What reverence he did throw away on (laves ? 

Wooing poor craftfmcn with the craft of fmilcs. 

And patient under-bearing of his fortune. Shakefpeare. 
2. To line ; to guard. Out of ufe. 

The dutchcfs of Milan’s gown ; not like your cloth of gold, 
fctwlth pearls, down-fleeves, fide-fleeves, and fkirts round, 
underborne with a bluifh tinfel. ShakeJ'p. Much Ado about Noth. 
Undf.rbea'rer. n. f. [under and bearer.] In funerals, thofe 
that fuftain the weight of the body, diftinCt from thofe who 
arc bearers of ceremony, and only hold up the pall. 

To Underbid, v.a. [under and bid .] I o offer for any 
thing lefs than it is worth. 

Undercle'rk. n.f [under 2nd clerk.] A clerk fubordinate 
to the principal clerk. 

Coleby, one of his under-fwearers, was tried for robbing 
the treafurv, where he was an undcrclerk. Swift. 

To Underdo', v. n. [under and do.] 

1. To below ones abilities. 

You overadt, when you (hould underdo ; 

A little call yourfelf again, and think. B. fiohnfin. 

2 . To do lefs than is requifite. 

Nature much oftener overdoes than underdoes: You {hall 
find twenty eggs with two yolks, for one that hath none. Grew. 
Underk a'ction. n.f. [under and faclion. ] Subordnate fac¬ 
tion ; fubdivifion of a tadtion. 

Chriftianity lofes by contefts of under j'actions. Decay of Piety, 
TJndekfe'llow. n. J . [under and fellow.] A 
1‘orr.y wretch. 


mean man; a 
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Tbcv carried him to a houfc of a principal officer, who 
with no more civility, though with much more bufinefs than . 
thofe underfellows had (hewed, in captious manner P^mer- 

[«•*• m of “ 

Cd Tofound our habitation firmly, firft examine the bed of 
, which we will build, and then the underfilltngs, 

Stbta t Z antients caHed it. 

To Under fo'ng. v.a. {under and ,:an S an, Saxon.] To take 

m h “Thou, Menalcas, that by thy treachery 
Didft underfong my lady to wexc* fo light, _ 

Shouldft wi ll be known for fuch thy vi |,a my. ‘ Kfi 
ToUnderf'urnish. v. a. [under Ind ftlrnsjh.] To fupply 

with lefs than enough. , „ 

Can we fuppofe God would underfurtuf > man for the ftate 

* -j - 3 

ToUnderoS- v.a. [under and gird.] To bind below ; to 

r ° WhciUheyhTd taken it up, they ufed helps, undergirding 

. 1 Ails xxvn. 17. 

the {hip. 1 

To U'ndergo. v.a. [under and go ] 

1. To fuller; to fuftain; to endure evil. 

With mind averle, he rather underwent 
His people’s will, than gave his own confent. Dryden. 

2. To fupport; to hazard. Not in ufe. 

I have mov’d certain Romans, 

To undergo with me, an enterprize 

Of honourable, dang’rous confequence. Sha’-ejpeare. 

Such they were, who might prefume t’ have done 
Much for the king, and honour of the ftate. 

Having the chiefeft adlions unde<gone. Daniel s Cm 111 or. 

3. To fuftain; to be the bearer of; to poflels. Not in u(e. 

Their virtues elfe, be they as pure as grace ; 

As infinite as man may undergo ; 

Shall, in the general cenfure, take corruption 

From that particular fault. Shakefpeare 5 Hamlet . 

4. To fuftain; to endure without fainting. 

It rais’d in me 

An undergoing ftomnch, to bear up 

Againft what (hould enfue. Shakefp. sempej.. 

5. To pafs through. . 

I carried on my enquiriess to try whether this rifing world, 
when finifh’d, would continue always the fame; or what 
changes it would fucceffively undergo , by the continued 
aiftion of the fame caufes. Burnet's Theory of tho Earth. 

Bread put into the ftomach of a dying man, will undergo 
the alteration that is merely the eftedl of heat. Arbuthnot. 

6. To be fubjedl to. 

Claudio undergoes my challenge, and either I muft (hortly 
hear from him, or I will fubferibe him a coward. Shakefp. 
UnderGro'und. n. f. [ under and ground.] Subterraneous 
(pace. 

They have promifed to {hew your highnefs 
A fpirit rais’d from depth of underground. Shakefp. 

W'alh’d by ftreams 

From underground , the liquid ore he drains 
Into fit molds prepared. Milton's Par. LoJl. 

Undergro'wth. n.f. [under and grmvth.] That which grows 
under the tall wood. 

So thick entwin’d. 

As one continued brake, the undergrowth 
Of Ihrubs, and tangling bufhes, had perplex’d 
All path of man, or beaft, that pafs'd that way. Milton. 
Underha'nd. adv. [under and hand.] 

1. By means not apparent; fecretly. 

Thefe multiplied petitions of worldly things in prayer, 

have, befides their dire£t ufe, a fervice, whereby the church 
underhand , through a kind of heavenly fraud, taketh there¬ 
with the fouls of men, as with certain baits. Hooker. 

2 . Clandcftincly; with fraudulent fecrecy. 

She underhand dealt with the principal men of that country, 

that they Ihould perfuade the king to make Plangus his 
aflociate. Sidney. 

They, by their precedents of wit; 

T’ out-faft, out-loiter, and out-fit. 

Can order matters underhand, 

To put all bufinefs to a ftand. Hudibras. 

It looks, as if I had defired him underhand to write fo ill 
againft me ; but I have not brib’d him to do me this 
fervice. Dryden. 

Such mean revenge, committed underhand-. 

Has ruin’d many an acre of good land. Dryden. 

Wood is ftill working underhand to force his halfpence 

upon us. Swift. 

I’ll haften to my Roman foldiers^ 

Inflame the mutiny, and underhand 

Blow up their difeontents. Addifon's Cato. 

U'nder- 
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Undbrha'nd. adj. Secret; clandeftine; fly. 

I had notice of my brother’s purpofe, and have, by under- 
hand means, laboured to d.ffuade him. Shakefpeare. 

\ 7 0U l d , take '' 38 av y great favour from fome of my 
underhand detradlors, if they would break all meafures with 

tt me ‘ , Addifon's Spectator, N°. 262 

U workmam° URER ’ ^ Under and labourer -] A fubordinate 

About the carriage of one Hone for Amafis, the diftance 
o ‘wenty days journey, for three years were employed two 
tnoufand chofen men, governors, bef.des many Inderla- 
j iters. Wilkins's Mathematical Maeick 

UndhriVeo. adj. [from derived.] Not borrowed. * 

I he ideas it is bulled about fliould be, fometimes at leaft, 

from%he 0 bo C dy nSenia ° neS ’ Which k had in itfelf ’ derived 

T °h“g”S L il’'- '• [md " a " d ^ T ° b r 

*■/ \- under and kef .] A fpecies of apple. See 

The underleaf, whofe cyder is belt at two years, is a 
plentiful bearer. Mortimer's Art ofHufiandry. 

bcVowTUordi.J To mark with lu.es 

By meer chance in appearance, though underlined with a 
providence, they had a full fight of the infanta. Watton 

Underling, n.f [from under.] An inferiour agent; afony’ 
mean fellow. ° 

-,Jth C grC f r n> b ! amb | ti0n never fatis fied, grew fadious; 
and the underlings glad indeed to be underlings to them they 

hated leaft, to preferve them from fuch they hated moll. Sidney. 

it fhn y K the hea o S r° f Septs are made Wronger, whom 
it mould be a moll fpecial policy to weaken, and to fet up 

and llrengthen divers of their underlings again!! them. Spenfer. 

1 he fault is not in our liars, 

But in ourfelves, that we are underlings. Shaken> 

O er all his brethren he lhall reign as king, 

Yet every one lhall make him underling. ° Milton 
I hey may print this letter, if the underlings at the poll- 
office take a copy of it. Pope and g wlfu 

A fort of underling auxiliars to the difficulty of a work, 
critick ” wh0 fri8hKn “■**** 

To Under m/ne. v. a. [ under and mine.] 

X. ro dig cavities under any thing, fo that it may fall, or be 
blown up; to fap. 

_ Though the foundation on a rock were laid. 

The church was undermin'd and then betray’d. Denham 
An injudicious endeavour to exalt Virgil, is much the fame,' 
as if one fliould think to raife the fupcrftrutfure by undermining 
the foundation. Pope - s Prcfau /# thg /tf J 

2. I o excavate under. 

A vail rock undermin'd from one end to the other, and a 
highway running through it, as long and as broad as the 

• , . , „ Addi[on's Remarks on Italy. 

3. 1 o injure by clandellinc means. 

Making the king’s fword flrike whom they hated, the 
king’s purie reward whom they loved ; and, which is worll 
of all, making the royal countenance ferve to undermine the 
royal fovereignty. 

They, knowing Eleanor’s afpiring humour. 

Have hir’d me to undermine the dutchels. 

The father fecure. 

Ventures his filial virtue, 

Againll whate’er may tempt, whate’er fcduce. 

Allure or terrify, or undermine. in mm. 

The undermining fmile becomes habitual; and the drift of 
his plaufible converfation, is only to flatter one, that he may 
betray another. Dryd J K 

tie mould be warn d who are like to undermine him, and 
who to ferve him. Locke on Education, 

Lndermi ner. n.f. [from undermine.] 

1. He that faps ; he that digs away the fupports. 

I he enemies and underminers thereof arc Romilh Ca- 

tholicks - Bacon. 

2. A clandelline enemy. 

When I perceiv’d all fet on enmity. 

As on my enemies, where-ever chanc'd, 

I us’d hoftility, and took their fpoil. 

To pay my underminers in their coin. Milton's Agoniftes. 
The moll experienced dillurbcrs and underminers of govern¬ 
ment, have always laid their fir ft train in contempt, endea¬ 
vouring to blow it up in the judgment and elleem of the 
_ fubjedt. South’s Sermons. 

L ndermost. adj. [This is a kind of fuperlative, anomaloully 
formed from under .J 

1. Lowell in place. 

Ufing oil of almonds, wc drew up with the undermojl Hone 
a much greater weight. Boyle. 

2, Lowell in flate or condition. 

It happens well for the party that is undermojl , when a work 
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of this nature falls into the hands r 

themfelvesto attack their principles, wi how 
perfons. i .,.1 , ” ou ^ exp 0 f m! r t [, • 

This opinion, taken up by otheMbdlarie^ 4 '’ ' 9 - 
longer than they were undermojl ’ Was t0 ,3 & no 

i e- F T °^ hwith Up t0 the c l°uds 
With him I flew, and underneath beheld 

I he earth outftretch’d immenfe, a profpecl wide irr 
And as I awake, fwcct mufick breathe J M ' tm ' 
Above, about, or underneath ; 

Sent by fome fpirit to mortals good. 

Or fulleri Mole that runneth underneath : 

Or Severn fw.ft, guilty of maidens death. 

1 he moniler caught in open day, 
inclos d, and in delpair to fly away. 

Howls horrible from underneath. 

The flate did not lie flat upon it, but left 
underneath. 

Underneath, prep. Under. 

^ Fellows in arms, 

Bruis’d underneath the yoke of tyranny, 

T hus far into the bowels of the land' ’ 

Have we march’d on. 

Pray God, file prove not mafeuline ere long I 
•If underneath the flandard of the French ' 

She carry armour, as fhe hath begun. Shakefp. He,, VI 
Underneath this flone doth lie, " ' Vl * 

As much beauty as could die ; 

Which in hfe did harbour give. 

To more virtue than could live. y : j m p 

What is, hath been ; what hath been lhall enfue • ' 

And nothing underneath the fun is new. Sandys’s Parapbro/t 
1 he north and fouth, and each contending blall, 

Are underneath his wide dominion caft. Dnden 

Undero’fficer. n.f. [under and officer.] An inferiour officer • 
one in fubordinate authority. 

I his certificate of excommunication by bifliops, of all 
others, is moll in ufe; and would be more fo, were it not 
, the J nanifold abides about its execution committed bv 
underofficers. _ Ayliffie's Parcel 

iC \ 7 ’, DERPIN- V ‘ f under zn& pm.] To prop; tofupport. 

V ictors, to fecure themfelves againll difputes of that kind, 
underpin their acquell jure belli. Hale's Common Law . 

Lnde rogatory, adj. Not derogatory. 

Of our happinefs the apofilc gives a negative defeription; 
and to create in us apprehenfions underogatory from what we 
tt/ 3 P°f^f s > exalts them above all that wc can fancy. Boyle. 

7 ? ERPART ‘ tu f- [ under and part. J Subordinate, or un- 
eirential part. 

The Englilh w ill not bear a thorough tragedy, but are pleafed 
that it fliould be lightened wth underparts of mirth. Dryden. 

L nderpe tticoat. n.f. [uuder and petticoat.] The petticoat 
worn next the body. 

1 hey go to bed as tired with doing nothing, as I after 
quilting a whole under-petticoat. " Spoliator, N°. 6o6. 

U'nderplot. n. f. [under and plot.] 

1. A feries of events proceeding collaterally with the main ftoiy 
of a play, and fubfervient to it. 

In a tragi-comedy, there is to be but one maindefign; 
and though there be an underplot , yet it is fubfervient to the 
chief fable. iS Dryden s Dedication to Juvenal. 

2. A clandeflinc fcheme. 

T he hufband is fo milled by D icks, and foloft in a crooked 
intrigue, that he Hill fufpefls an underplot. Addifon. 

To Underpra'jse. v.a. [under anti praife. J To praile below 
delcrt. 

In underpraijing thy deferts. 

Here find the firil deficicnce of our tongue. Dryden. 
To Underpri'ze. v.a. [under and prize.] To value at lefs 
than the worth. 

How far 

The fubftancc of my praife doth wrong this fliadow 
In underprizing it; fo far this fliadow 
Doth limp behind the fubllance. Shakefpeare. 

To Underpro'p. v. a. [under and prop.] To fupport; tolullain. 
Here am I left to underprop the land. 

Who, weak with age, cannot fupport myfelf. Shakefp. 
There was made a fhoring or underproping a£l for the be¬ 
nevolence ; to make the fums not brought in, to be leviable 
by courfe of law. Bacon’s Hen. V II. 

Thou that art us’d t’ attend the royal throne, 

And underprop the head that bears the crown. Fenton. 
Underpropo / rtioned. adj. [under and proportion.] Having 
too little proportion. 

To be haughty, and to make fcanty and undetpropcrtioncd 
returns of civility, plainly tells people, they mull be very 
mannerly. 7 Collier on Pride. 
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UnderpayI.ER. n.f. [under and puller .J Inferiour or fub- 

ordinatc puller. . . , 

The myficry of feconds and thirds is fuch a mafter-piece, 
that no defeription can reach. Thefe underpullers in definition 
are fuch implicit mortals as are not to be matched. Collier. 

To Underra te, v. a. [under and rate .] To rate too low. 

Underrate, n.f [from the verb.] A price lefs than is 
ufual. 

The ufclefs brute is from Newmarket brought, 

And at an underrate in Smithfield bought. 

To turn a mill. Dryden. 

To Under3A'y. v. n. [under and fay.] To fay by..way of de¬ 
rogation. Not in ufe. 

° They fay, they con to heaven the highway ; 

But I dare under fay. 

They never let foot on that fame trode. 

But balke their right way, and flrain abroad. Spenfer. 

UndeRse’cretaRY. n.f [under and Jecretary.] An inferiour 
or fubordinate fecretary. 

The Jews have a tradition, that Elias fits in heaven, and 
keeps a regiller of all men’s adlions, good or bad. He hath 
his undn -jeerctaries for the feveral nations, that takes minutes 
of all that palles. Bacon's Theory of the Earth. 

To Undersell, v.a. [under and fell.] To defeat, by felling 
for lefs ; to fell cheaper than another. 

Their flock being rated at fix in the hundred, they 
may, with great gain, underfell us, our flock being rated 
at ten. Childs Difcourfe of Trade. 

Undersf/rvant. n.f. [under and fervant.] A fervant of the 
lower clafs. 

Bdidcs the nerves, the bones, as underfervants, with the 
mufcles, are employed to raife him up. Grerw's Cofmology. 

ToU'nderset. v.a. [under and Jet. ] To prop; to fup¬ 
port. 

The merchant-adventurers, boing a ftrong company, and 
well underfet with rich men, and good order, held out 
bravely. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

Undbrse'tter. n.f. [from underfet.] Prop; pedellal; fup¬ 
port. 

The four corners thereof had underfetters, i Kings vii. 30. 

Underse'tting. n.f. [from underfet.] Lower part; pedellal. 

Their underfettings, or pcdeftals, are, in height, a third 

_ part of the column. Wotton's Architecture. 

Undershe / kiff. n. f. [under and fhcriff.] The deputy of the 
IherifF. 

Since ’tis my doom, love’s underjhrieve , 

Why this reprieve ? 

Why doth my Ihe advowfon fly ? Cleveland’s Poems. 

Undershe / riffry. n.f. [from underJheriff.] The bufinefs, 
or office of an underfheriff. 

The cardinals of Rome call all temporal bufincls, of wars 
and embaflages, Jhirrcria , w r hich is underjheriffiries ; as if 
they were but matters for underflicrills and catch poles; though 
many times thofe underjheriffiries do more good than their 
high fpcculations. Bacon. 

Undershoo't. part. adj. [under and Jhoot.] Moved by water 
palling under it. 

The imprifoned water paycth the ranfom of driving an 
undsrfhoot wheel for his enlargement. Carew's Surv. of Cornwall. 

Undersong, n.f [under and fong. J Chorus ; burthen of a fong. 

So ended Ihe ; and all the reft around 

To her redoubled that her unde,fong. Spenfer. 

The challenge to Damaetas lhall belong; 

Mcnalcas lhall fuftain his underfong ; 

Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring. Dryden. 

to Understand, v.a. preterite unde,flood, [iinbenrtan- 

t>an, Saxon.] J 

I. To comprehend fully; to have knowledge of. 

he Ulyfles of Ovid upbraids his ignorance, that he un- 
derjhod not the fliield for which he pleaded. Dryden. 

tW •! fm have been S reatcr »n that refpea: but 

hat it was not fo to be underjlood, appears by the oppofi- 

TR a, •• Stilling fleet. 

a . hem « ft learned interpreters underjlood the words of fin, 
ana not ot Abel. r , 

To Understand, v.n. L ° ckt ' 

\I^"™L 0 u f s ti4 n, '' lcflralfac,Jtie!i to bc an iMem - 

J. To bTdfcJ“ a wIfe ani1 Onnub. 


Neh. xiii. 


I underjlood of the evil Eliafhib did. 

u fdtrjland by Sanga, you have been 
P lc, ted againll the commonwealth 

one Umbrenus. d r . /• 

. All m, Joul be 

jmparadis’d in you, in whom alone 
tt w ‘derjland , and grow, and fee. n 

S ffii* ?'“ o - "■i- tr ° m Dmn ‘- 
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11’peak as my underflanding inflru&s me, and as mine ho- 
nefty puts it to utterance. Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

Make him of quick underffandingm the fear of the Lord. I/aiah. 
It maketli day-light undcrjlanding, out of darknefs. Bacon. 

When Ihe rates things, and moves from ground to ground. 
The name of reafon Ihe obtains by this : 

But when by reafon Ihe the truth hath found, 

And ftandeth fix’d, Ihe underflanding is. Davies. 

Life and fenle, 

Fincy and underflanding : whence the foul 
Reafon receives, and reafon is her being. Milton. 

God is to the undcrjlanding of man, as the light of the 
fun is to our eyes, its firft and moll glorious objeil. Tillotfon. 

2 . Skill. 

The underjlandings of a fenate are often enflaved by three 
or four leaders. Swift. 

Right underflanding confifts in the perception of the vifible 
or probable agreement or difagreement of ideas. Locke. 

Very mean people have raifed their minds to a great fenfe 
and underflanding of religion. Ltcke. 

3. Intelligence ; terms of communication. 

He hoped the loyalty of his l'ubjefis would concur with 
him in the preferving of a good underflanding between him 
and his people. Clarendon. 

We have got into fome underflanding with the enemy, by 
means of Don Diego. Arbutbmt. 

Understanding, adj. Knowing; flcilful. 

The prefent phyfician is a very underflanding man, and 
well read. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Understa'ndingly. adv. [from underjland. J With know¬ 
ledge. 

Sundays may be underjlandingly fpent in theology. Milton. 
Understoo'd. pret. and part, paffive df underjland. 
Understra'pper. n.f. [under and Jlrap.] A petty fellow; 
an inferior agent. 

Every underjbapper perk’d up, and expected a regiment, 
or his fon mull be a major. " Swift. 

To Undertake, v.a. preterite undertook ; participle paffive 
undertaken. [underfangen , German.] 

X. To attempt; fo engage in. 

The talk he undertakes 

Is numbring fands, and drinking oceans dry. Shakefp. 

Hence our gen’rous emulation came; 

We undertook , and we perform’d the fame. Rofcommort . 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard. 

The Englilh undertake th’unequal war. Dryden. 

Of dangers undertaken , fame atchicv’d. 

They talk by turns. Dryden. 

2. To aflume a character. Not in ufe. 

His name and credit lhall you undertakei 
And in my houfe you lhall be friendly lodg’d. Shakefp. 
.3. To engage with ; to attack. 

It is not fit your lordfhip Ihould undertake every companion, 
that you give offence to. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

You’ll undertake her no more ? Shakefpeare 

4T0 have the charge of. 

To th’ waterfide I mull conduct your grace. 

Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaux, 

Who undertakes you to your end. Shakefp. Hen . VIII 
To Undertake, v.n. 
x. To aflume any bufinefs or province. 

O Lord, I am oppreffed, undertake for me. Tfa. xxxviii. 24.. 

I undertook alone to wing th’ abyfs. Mliton. 

2. To venture ; to hazard. 

It is the cowifh terror of his fpirit. 

That dare not undertake. Shakefp. K. Lean 

3. Io promife; to Hand bound to fome condition. 

If the curious fearch the hills after rains, I dare undertake 
they will not lofe their labour. Woodward's Nat. Hiff. 

Undertaken, part, paffive of undertake. 

Undertaker, n.f [from undertake.] 

1. One who engages in proje£ts and affairs. 

Antrim was naturally a great undertaker. Clarendon. 

Undertakers in Rome purchafe the digging of fields, and 
arrwe at great eftates by it. Add r 

I his ferves to free the enquiry from the perplexities that 
fome undertakers have encumber’d it with. Woodward 

Oblige thy fav’rite undertakers 
To throw me in but twenty acres. Prior • 

2 . One who engages to build for another at a certain price. 

# Should they build as fall as write, 

0 ’ Two “l d ruin undertakers quite. Swift's Mifcellan, 

3. One who manages funerals. J ^ 

U ™mem. KC ' n ' f ' [h ° m Und ‘ rtake '} Attempt; enterprize j 


I.ghty men they are called ; which fheweth a flrendth fur- 
paffing others : and men of renown, that is, of greaP under- 
and adventurous adlions. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 
JJ b,S too great an undertaking for the humour of our 
f’, h ^ ch a fum f of . money ought to lie ready for taking 
Dfl all fuch pieces of cloth as lhall be brought inf Temple. 

N Under-* 
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A fecondary te- 
holds from die 


Undertenant, n.f. [under and tenant. ] 
nant; one who holds from him that 
owner. 

Settle and iccure the undertenants ; to the end there may 
be a repole and ellablifhmcnt of every fubjeft’s eftate, lord 
and tenant. Davies's Hill, of Ireland. 

Undertoo k, part, paflive of undertake. 

Undervaluation. n.J. [under and value.] Rate not equal 
to the worth. 

1 here is often failing by an undervaluation ; for in divers 
children their ingencrate powers are of (low difclofiire. IVotton. 
.To Undervalue, v.a. [under and value] 

1. To rate low; to efteem lightly; totriat as of little worth. 

Her name is Portia, nothing widen edit'd 
To Cato s daughter. Shakefp. Ada chant of Venice. 

My chief delight lay in difeharging the duties of my Ra¬ 
tion ; fo that in companion of it, I undervalu'd all enfigns of 
authority. Atterburj. 

2 . Todeprefs; to make low in eftimation ; to defpife. 

I write not this with the lead intention to undervalue the 
other parts of poetry. Dryden. 

In a kingdom grown glorious by the reputation of a love- 
reign, multitudes lefien and undervalue it. Addifon. 

Schooling Luther is an undervaluing term, and would 
make one think diat Eralmus had a mean opinion of him. 

Attcrlury. 

Underva lue. n. f. [from the verb.] Low rate ; vile 
price. 

I he unfkilfulncfs, carelefsnefs, or knavery of the traders, 
added much to the undervalue and difcredit of thefc commo¬ 
dities abroad. Temple. 

UndervaLuer. n.f. [from undervalue.] One who eflecms 
lightly. 

An undervaluer of money was Sir Henry Wotton. IValton. 
Underwent, preuritc of undergo. 

URder ood. n.f. [under and wood.] The low trees that 
grew among the timber. 

When you fell underwood, fow haws and floes. Mortimer. 
Underwork. n.J. [under and work.] Subordinate bulinefs ; 

petty affairs. 

Thofe that arc proper for war, fill up the laborious part of 
life, and carry on the underwork of the nation. Addi.on. 
I o Underwork, v.a. preterite underworked , or underwrought ; 
participle paflive underworked, or underwiought. ° . 

1. I o deftroy by clandcftine mcafures. 

Thou from loving England art fo far. 

That thou hall underwrought its lawful kincr. 

To cut oft the fequence of poilerity. Shakrfpcare. 

2. To labour lefs than enough. 

Apelles faid of Protogencs, that he knew' not when to give 
over. A work may be overwrought as well as under¬ 
wrought. ~ Dryden. 

u nderwo rkmen. n. f [under and workman.] An inferiour, 
or fubordinate labourer. 

Underworkmen are expert enough at making a finglc wheel 
in a clock, but are utterly ignorant how to adjuft the feveral 
parts. w fit deft. 

To Underwrite, v.a. [under and write.] To write under 
fomething elfe. 

He began firfl with his pipe, and then with his voice, 
thus to challenge Dorus, and was by him anfwered in the 
underwritten fort. • Sidney. 

What addition and change I have made, I have here 
7 mderwritten. Sanderfon. 

Underwriter, n.f [from underwrite.] An infurcr; (o 
called from writing his name under the conditions. 
Undescri'bed. adj Not deferibed. 

They urge, that God left nothing in his word undeferibed, 
whether it concerned the worlhip of God, or outward 
polity. Hooka. 

This is fuch a lingular pradlice, that I had rather leave it 
undeferibed', than give it its proper character. Collier on Pride. 
UndescriRd. adj. Not leen ; unfeen ; undifeovered. .t 
Undeserved, adj. 

1. Not merited ; not obtained by merit. 

This victory, obtained with great, and truely not unde- 
ferved, honour to the two princes, the whole ellates, with one 
confent, gave the crown to Mulidorus. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Not incurred by fault. 

The fame virtue which gave him a difregard of fame, 
made him impatient of an undeferved reproach. Addifon’. 
UndeseRvedly. ado. [from undeferved.] Without delert, 
whether of good or ill. 

Our defire is to yield them a juft reafon, even of the leaft 
things, wherein undefervedly they have but as much as dreamed 
that we do amil’s. Hooker , b. v. §. 7. 

He which fpeaketh no more than edifieth, is undefervedly 
reprehended for much fpeaking. Hooker, b. v. §. 32. 

Thefe oft as undejervedly inthral 
His outward freedom. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

Science diftinguilhes a man of honour from one of thofe 
athlctick brutes, whom undefervedly we call heroes. Dryden, 
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UndeseRver. n.f. O ne of no merit. 

You fee how men of merit are fought after- a, , 

fewer may fleep when the, man of aftion is cuiledon V? 4 ‘ 
Undeserving, adj. aon - Sbaiejp, 

1. Not having merit; not having any worth. 

It exerts itfelf promilcuoufly towards the riff r • 
undefewing, if it relieves alike the idle and the 

Shall we repine at a little mifptaeed charitv ^ 

wife being Ihowcrs down every day his benefit* a!1 ‘ 

thankful and undefewing. ' S on un- 

Who loi’e a length of undeferving days Aterbury. 

Would you ufurp the lover’s dear-bought firalfc? p 

2. Not meriting any particular advantage or hurt. With ^ 

I was carried to miflike, then to hate • lafllv 1 « T 
fon undejewing deftru£lion. ’ t0 deftro ? this 

My felicity is in retaining the good opinion of honelfr' 
who think me not quite undeferving of it Ut 

Unde^'g n ed . adj. Not intended ; not purpofed. ^ 

Great eftefls by inconliderable means are fometimes t 

2 & fo wl,o,ly ** - 
Where you conduct find, 
l. fe and convenience ; will you not agree, 

1 hat’fuch cftccls could not he undefign'd. 

Nor could proceed, but from a knowing mind ? B’arl 
Undesi'gning. adj. ' 


South. 


mere. 


1. 


Not ailing with any fet purpofe. 

Could atoms, which,.with undireiled fli^ 

Roam’d through the void, and rang’d the realms of niaht 
In order march, and to their polls advance, 3 ’ 

Led by no guide, but undefigning chance ? Bhdmirt 
2. Having no artful or fraudulent fchemes; fmcere. 

He looks upon friendftiip, gratitude, and fenfe of honour 
as terms to impofe upon weak, undtftgnifig rtiinds. South. 
UndesiRable. adj. Not to be wiflic-d; not pleafing. 

To add What wants 

In female fex, the more to draw his love, 

And render me more equal; aud perhaps, 

A thing not undcfirable, fome time 
Superior; for inferior, who is free? Milton's Par. Loll. 
UndesiRed adj. Not wifhed ; not folicited. 

O gnddefs-mother, give me back to fate; 

Your gift was und/fi V/, and came too late. Dryden. 
UndesiRing. adj. Negligent; not wifhing. 

I he baits of gifts and money to delpife. 

And look on wealth with unde firing eyes : 

When thou canft truly call thefe virtues thine, 

Be wife, and free, by hcav’n’s confent and mine. Dryden. 
Undestro'yable. adj, ' Indefinable ; not fufeeptive of dc- 
ftruilion. 

Common glafs, once made, fo far refills the violence of 
the fire, that moll chymifts think it a body more undejlroyable 
than gold itfelf. Bo le. 

Undf.stro'yed. adj. Not deftroy ed. 

I he eflcnces of thofe fpecies are preferved whole and un-< 
defrayed, whatever changes happen to any, or all of the in¬ 
dividuals. Locke, 

Undeterminable, adj. Impofliblc to be decided. 

On either fide the fight was fierce, and lurcly undetermina¬ 
ble without the death of one of the chiefs. IVotton. 

Rather an heir had no fuch right by divine inllitution, 
than that God fhould give fuch a right, but yet leave it 
doubtful and undeterminable who fuch heir is. Locke, 

UndeteRminate. adj. 

1. Not fettled ; not decided ; contingent. 

Surely the Son of God could not die by chance, nor th* 
greatefl thing that ever came to pafs in nature, be left to an 
undeterminate event. South. 

2 . Not fixed. 

Fluid, flippery, and underniinate it is of itfelf. More. 
Undete'rmi.vateness. ) , rf , A • 

Undetermina'tion. } [ from ^determmau.] 

1. Uncertainty; indccifion. 

He is not left barely to the undetermination , incertainty 
and unfteadinefs of the operation of his faculties, without a 
certain, fecret, predilpofition of them to what is right. Hale. 

2 . 'File ftate of not being fixed, or invincibly directed. 

The idea of a free agent is undeterminatehefs to one part, 
before he has made choice. More's Wine Dialogues. 

Undetermined, adj. 

1. Unfettled; undecided. ., 

He has left his fucceflion as undetermined , as if he hao f?- 
nothing about it. Lode. 

Extended wide 

In circuit, undetermin'd fquare or round. 

2. Not limited ; not regulated. 

It is difficult to conceive that any fuch thing Ihould be a 
matter, undetermined by fomething called form. 
Undevo'ted. adj. Not devoted. » 

The lords Say and Brooke, two popular men, and mo 
undevoted to the church, politivcly rdufed to make any *uc 
protellation. Clarendon^ 
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tin. 
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Denham. 


of 


rr- oiaLhaNQUS. adj. Not pellucid ; not transparent- 
lN u ‘ hen the materials of glafs melted, with calcined 
. compofed a mafs undiaphanous and white, this white 
me ] is the bafts of all concretes, that goldlmiths employ in 

enamel» ^ , gn Co i ouru 

enamelling- 

ui'D. the preterite of undo. 

This fo undid all I had done before : 

I could attempt, and he endure no more. Rofcommon. 

TTndige'sted, adj. Not concord. 

Ambition, the difeafe of virtue, bred 
Like forfeits from an undigejled fulnefs, 

Meets death in that which is the means of life. 

The glaring fun breaks in at ev’ry chink ; 

Yet plung’d in floth we lie, and fnore fupine, 

As fill’d wilh fumes of undigejled wine. _ Dryden. 

Meat remaining in the ftomach undigejled , dejedtion 
amictite, wind coming upwards, are figns of a phlcgmatick 
uiiil’tution. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Undi'cht. preterite put off. It is queftionable whether it 

have a prefent tenfe. . 

From her fair head her fillets ihe undight , 

And laid her Hole afide. Fairy Queen. 

Und/nted. adj. Not imprefled by a blow. 

1 mull lid all the fca of pirates: this ’greed upon. 

To part with unhackt edges, and bear back 
Our barge undinted. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Und«*i'&shed. adj. Not impaired ; not lertened. 

I Hill accounted myfelf undiminijhed of my largeft concel- 

fions. r K - Charlc: ' 

Tiiink not, revolted fpirlt! thy fliape the fame. 

Or ur.diminijb’d brightnefs, to be known 

As when thou flood’ll in heav’n, upright and pure. Milton. 

Sergius, who a bad caufe bravely try’d, 

All of a piece, and mdiminijh'd , dy’d. Dryden. 

The deathlefs mufe, with undiminijh'd rays. 

Through diftant times the lovely dame conveys. Addifon. 
When facrilegious hands had rafed the church, even to 
the foundation, theie charities they fuflered to Hand undimi¬ 
nijh'd , untouch’d. Atterbury. 

Undi'ppsd- [un and dip.] Not dipped; not plunged. 

I think thee 

Impenetrably good ; but, like Achilles, 

'I hou had’ft a foft Egyptian heel undip'd. 

And that has made thee mortal. Dryden's Cleomenes. 

Undire'cted. adj. Not direeled. 

The realm was left, like a fhip in a ftorm, amidft all the 
raging furges, unruled and undireiled of any : for they to whom 
fhe was committed, fainted or forfook their charge. Spenfcr. 
Could atoms, which, with undireiled flight. 

Roam’d through the void, and rang’d the realms of night. 
Of reafon dellitute, without intent, 

In order march. Black more on the Creation. 


Plooker. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 

undifeo- 

Dryden. 


UndisceRnible. 


Not to be difeerned ; invifibie. 


I Ihou’d be guiltier than my guiltinefs. 

To think I Ihould be undifcernible , 

When I pcrcceive your grace. Shakefpcare. 

The apoftle knowing that the diftin<£tion of thefe charadlcrs 
was undifcernible by men in this life, admonifhes thofe, who 
had the moll comfortable aflurances of God’s favour, to be 
neverthelefs apprehenfive. Rogers's Sermons. 

UndisceRnibly. adj. Invifibly; imperceptibly. 

Many fecret indifpofitions will undifcernibly Ileal upon the 
foul, and it will require time and clofe application to recover 
it to the fpiritualities of religion. South's Sermons. 

Undisce rned. adj. Not obferved ; not dilcovered ; not 
deferied. 

Our profeflion, though it leadeth us into many truths 
undfeerned by others, yet doth dillurb their communica¬ 
tions. Browne's Vulg. Err ours. 

Broken they break, and rallying they renew. 

In other forms, the military {hew : 

At lafl in order undifeern'd they join. 

And march together in a friendly line. Dryden, 

Undisce rnedly. adv. So as to be undifeovered. 

Some affociated particles of falt-petre, by lurking undifeern• 
idly in the fixed nitre, had clcapcd the analyling violence of 

the fire. . Boyle. 

LndisceRning. adj. Injudicious; incapable of making due 
diftin&ion. 

Undifeeming mufe, which heart, which eyes. 

In this new couple doll thou prize ? Donne. 

His long experience informed him well of the ftate of 
England ; but of foreign tranfaclions, he was entirely undif- 
eerning and ignorant. Clarendon. 

I bus her blind filler, fickle fortune, reigns, 

And undijeerning Icatters crowns and chains. Pope. 

ndisco ruing, adj. Not difagreeing; not jarring in mufick. 
We on earth, with undijcoiding voice. 

May rightly anfwer that melodious noife; 

As once we did, ’till difproportion’d fin 

Jarr’d againil nature’s chime, Milton. 


Undisciplined, adj. 

1. Not fubdued to regularity and order. 

To he difpenfed withal is an argument of natural infirmity, 
if it be nccellary ; but if it be not, it fignifies an undsjaphned 
and unmortified fpirit. Taylor s Rule of Holy Livings 

Divided from thofe climes where art prevails ; 

Undifciplin'd by precepts of the wife ; 

Our inborn pallions will not brook controul \ 

We follow nature. >! , t s ‘ 

2 . Untaught; uninllrudled. 

A gallant man had rather fight to great di fad vantages in 
the field, in an orderly way, than IkufHc with an vndi/ci- 

plin'd rabble. r , K ‘ C j }ar £S ’ 

Dry is a man of a clear head, but few words; and gams 

the lame advantage over Puzzle, that a imall boJy of regu¬ 
lar troops would gain over a numberlefs, undijctpltn d mt- 
litia> 1 Spoliator, N . 477. 

Undisco'verable. adj. Not to be found out. 

He was to make up his accounts, and by an eafy, undijco- 
verable cheat, he could provide againft the impending 

diftrefs. j r 1 

Undisco'vered. adj. Notfeen; not delcried ; not found out. 

Coming into the falling of a way, which led us into a 
place, of'each fide whereof men might ealily keep them- 
fdves undifeovered , I was encompafled fuddenly by a great 
troop of enemies. ’ Sidney. 

When the griefs of Job were exceeding great, his words 
accordingly to open them weie many : howbeit. It ill unto 
his feeming they were undijeovered. 

Time glides, with undijeover d hafte ; 

The future but a length behind the paft. 

By yourcounlcls we arc brought to view 
A rich and undifcovei'd world in you. 

I11 fuch paiTages I difeover’d fome beauty yet 
ver'd. 

Undiscree't. adj. Not wife ; imprudent. 

If thou be among the undifereet, obferve the time. 

Ecclus xxvii. 

Undisguised, adj. Open; artlefs; plain; expofed to view. 

If thou art Venus, 

Difguis’d in habit, undijguis d in fhape ; 

O help us, captives, from our chains t’fcape. Dryden. 

If once they can dare to appear openly and undifguifed, 
when they can turn the ridicule upon ferioufnefs and piety, 
the contagion lpreads like a peftilence. Rogers's Sermons. 
Undisho'noured. adj. Not dishonoured. 

Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed : 

I live diftained, thou undijbonoured. Shakejpeare. 

Undisma'yed. adj. Not difeouraged ; not deprefled with 
fear. < 1 

He in the midft thus undifmay'd began. Milton's P. Lofl. 
He aim’d a blow againft his undifmay'd adverfary. Arbuth , 
Though oft repuls’d, again 

They rally undijmay’d. Philips , 

Undisobli'ging. adj. InofFenfive. 

All this he would have expatiated upon, with connexions 
of the difeourfes, and the moft eafy, undifobliging tran- 
fitions. Broome's Notes on the Iliadl 

Undispe/rsed. adj. Not fcattcrcd* 

We have all the redolence of the perfumes we burn upon 
his altars ; the fmoke doth vanifb ere it can reach the (ky ; 
and whilft it is undifperfed , it but clouds it. Boyle. 

Undisposed, adj. Not bellowed. 

The employments were left undifpofed of, to keep alive 
the hopes of impatient candidates. Swift. 

Undisputed, adj. Incontrovertible; evident. 

You, by an undijputed title, are the king of poets. Dryden. 
That virtue and vice tend to make thefe men happy, or 
miferable, who fevcrally praclife them, is a propofition of 
undoubted, and by me undifputed, truth. Atterbury. 

Undisse'mbled. adj. 

X. Openly declared. 

2. Honeft, not feigned. 

Ye are the fons of a clergy, whofe undiffcmblcd and unli¬ 
mited veneration for the holy feriptures, hath not hindered 
them from paying an inferiour, but profound regard to the 
belt interpreters of it, the primitive writers. Attcrlury. 
Undi'ssipated. adj. Not Scattered ; not difperfed. 

Such little primary mafles as our propofition mentions, 
may remain undijfipated. Boyle. 

UndissoRving. adj. Never melting. 

Not cold Scythia’s undiffolving fnows, 

Nor the parch’d Lybian lands thy hufband bore. 

But mild Parthenope. Addifon s Remarks on Italy 

Undiste'mpered. adj. 

1. Free from difeafe. 

2 . Free from perturbation. 

Some luch laws may be confidered, in fome parliament 
that (hall be at leifure, trom the urgency of more prefling 
affairs, and fliall be cool and umlijlcmpa ed. Temple. 
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U N D 

t’NftlSTl'NCUISHABLE. adj. 

1* Not to be diftindtly feen. 

Thefe things feem (mall and m&fhnguiftmble. 

Like far off mountains turned into clouds. 

The quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
f or Jack of tread, are undiJhxguijbabU. Shakefteare. 

u^dt/linlTlh^ ar< r deftro >'’ d ’ and the materials mixt in an 
undtjhnguijhabk confufion. Ropers 

2 . Not to be known by any peculiar property. 

a "° tl,er ’ from 

Undisti'ngi-ishjed. adj. L ° tie ‘ 

1. Not marked out by objects or intervals. 

I is longer fince the creation of angels than of the world, 
by feven hundred years: whereby we would mark out fo 
much of that undijhnguijti 1 d duration, as we fuppofe would 
have admitted feven hundred annual revolutions of the 
fun. Lok 

2. Not feen, or not to be feen otherwife than confufcdly : not 

feparatcly and plainly deferied. 1 

I is like the milky way, all over bright; 

But fo wn fo thick with ft ars, ’tis -undijlhiguijh'd light. Dry den. 
Wnnkles undijhnguijti d pals. 

For I’m albam’d to ufe a glafs. Swift. 

3. Admitting nothing between ; having no intervenient fpace. 

Uh undijhnguijti d fpace of woman’s will ! Shahefpeare 
1 he undijhnguijtid feeds of good and ill, 

Heav n, in his bofom, from our knowledge hides. Dryden. 

4. Not marked by any particular property. 

Sleep to thofe empty lids 
Is grown a flranger; and day and night, 

As undijhnguijtid by my deep, as fight. Denham. 

5. Not treated with any particular refpe^t. 

Sad chance of war ! now deftitute of aid, 
falls undijhnguijtid by the vidtor fpade. p 0 p e 

Undisti'nguishing. adj. Making no difference. 

J he promilcuous and vndijlinguijtimg diflribution of good 
and evil, which was necefl'ary for carrying on the defigns of 
providence in this life, will be redified in another. Addifon. 

Undijltngutjhing compliance will vitiate the tafte of the 
readers. q , 

2. Not to be plainly difeerned. 

^ or defi RA tTEU ad i' Not P er P lexeci by contrariety of thoughts 

When Enoch had walked with God, he was fo far from 
being tired with that laffing affiduity, that he admitted him 
to a more immediate, and more undijhatled communion with 
himfelf. n , 

Undjstra ctedly. adv. Without difturbance from contra¬ 
riety of fentiments. 

St. Paul tells us, that there is difference betwixt married 
and fingle perfons; the aftedtions of the latter beina at liberty 
to devote themfelves more undijtrahedly to God. ° Boyle. 

L ndistra'ctedness. n. f. Freedom from interruption by 
different thoughts. 1 

The ftrange confufions of this nation diflurb that calmnefs 
of mind, and undijlrahednefs of thoughts. Bevle 

LIndistu'rbed. adj. 

t. Free from perturbation; calm; tranquil. 

1 o our high-rais’d phantafy preient 
1’hat undijlurbed fong of pure content. Milton. 

The peaceful cities of th’Aufonian fhore. 

Lull’d in their eafe, and undijlurb'd before. 

Arc all on fire. Dryden. 

A (late, where our imitation of God {hall end in the un- 
dijlurbed fruition of him to all eternity. Atterbury. 

To be undijlurbed in danger, fedately to confider what is 
fitted to be done, and to execute it deadily, is a complex 
idea of an action, which may exid. But to be undijlurbed 
in danger, without ufing one’s reafon, is as real an idea as 
th f o‘ h cr. Loch. 

2 . Not interrupted by any hindrance or moledation. 

Nature dints our appetite. 

And craves no more than undijlurb'd delight; 

Which minds, unmix’d with cares and fears, obtain ; 

A foul ferene, a body void of pain. Dryden. 

Unvcx’d with quarrels, undijlurb'd with noife. 

The country king his peaceful realm enjoys. Dryden: 
i'he Knglifh, undijlurb'd , fubmifs obey. Philips. 

3. Not agitated. 

A good confcience is a port which is land-Iock’d on every 
fide, where no winds can poffibly invade. There a man 
may not only fee his own image, but that of his maker, 
clearly reflected from the undijlurb'd and filent waters. Dryden. 
Undistu'rbedly. adv. Calmly; peacefully. 

Our minds are fo weak, that they have need of all the 
affidances can be procured, to lay before them undijlurbedty 
the thread and coherence of any difeourfe. Locke. 

Undivi'dable. adj. Notfeparable; notfufeeptiveofdivifion: 

The bed adlors in the world for tragedy, padoral, feene 
undividabl r, or poem unlimited. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
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Pope. 
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How comes it, hufband, 

I hat undividable , incorporate? ’ 

Am better than thy dear felf’< 

Undivided, adj. Unbroken ; wholl y"' 

Love is not divided between Oml’ n ? t ,P ar I tcd - 
mud love God with all our heart • th-iT’ < ^° d a cncf ty : We 
and undivided afte&ion. Taylor' '/? a whole 

He extends through all extent • *** ° f % 

spreads undivided, operates unfpent 
Undivu lged. adj. Secret. n P P , 

f „/.u 0 1 ’ , ot promulgated. 

Let the great gods b 
rind out their enemies now . 

T ®J ** «-*• —- 

i. 1 o rum ; to bring to deftrudlion. 

manias {ha'll » 

Subdued, undone , they did at lad obey, 

And change their own for their invader’s wav fUf, 
Where, with like hade, though feveral wavsfht ’ 
Some to undo , and fome to be undone. n T’ 

Hither ye come, diflike, and fo undo ^ 

I he players, and difgrace the poet too n 1 

When I behold the charming maid, ZWw " > 

m ten times more undone ; while hope and fear 
With variety of pain diflradt me. 1 Addifon'< C , 

To loofe ; to open what is fhut or fadened ; to JZc\ 
They fid fe and fearful do their hands undo ; 

B Prav r ’ P f l r ° ter J friend doth friend fotfake. Sidney 
PrayiW 3 this button. Shakejpeare’s K Llr 

We implore thy powerful hand, ' 7 ‘ 1 

I o undo the charmed band 

Of true virgin here didrefs’d. M/ . 

Were men fo dull, they cou’d not fee 
I hat Lyce painted, Ihould they flee, 

Like fimple birds, into a net. 

So grofsly woven and ill-fet; 

Her own teeth would undo the knot. 

And let all go that fhc had got. WaDer 

3. o change any thing done to its former date; to recall J 
annul any a&ion. ’ 

ma y know > that we are far from prefumiiw to 
think that men can better any thing which God hath done, 
even as we are from thinking, that men Ihould prefume to 
undo Tome things of men, which God doth know they can¬ 
not better. 1 , , 

T hooker . 

ft was a torment 

To lay upon the damn’d, which Sycorax 

Could not again undo. Shakefteare's Tembejl. 

We feem ambitious God’s whole work t’ undo ; 

Of nothing he made us, and we drive too, 

I o bring ourfelvcs to nothing back. Donne. 

They make the Deity do and undo, go forward and back- 

' var S- Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

By granting me fo foon, 

He has the merit of the gift undone. Dryden. 

Without this our repentance is not real, becaufe wc have 
not done what we can to undo our fault. Tillotfcn. 

Now will this woman, with a fingle glance, 

Dndo what I’ve been labouring all this while. Jddijcn. 

When in time the martial maid 
Found out the trick that Venus play’d. 

She (hakes her helm; fhc knits her brows. 

And, fir’d with indignation, vows. 

Tomorrow e’er the fetting fun. 

She’d all unelo , that fhe had done. Stuijl. 

Undoing, adj. Ruining; dedru&ive. 

The great and undoing mifehief which befalls men, is bv 
their being mifreprefented. South. 

Undoing, n.f. Ruin; dedruction; fatal mifehief. 

To the utter undoing of fome, many things by {IriDncfs of 
law may be done, which equity and honed meaning for- 
biddeth. Hooker. 

balfe ludre could dazzle my poor daughter to her un¬ 
doing. ^ Addiftn's Guardian. 

bools that wc are, we know that ye deceive us; 

Vet a<2, as if the fraud was pleafing to us, 


Rowe’s Rooal Convert’' 


And our undoing joy. 

Undo'ne. adj. [from undo.] 

1. Not done ; not performed. 

Do you fmell a fault ? 

I cannot wifh the fault undone , the 
Iffue of it being fo proper. 

Ruined ; brought to deltruftion. 

Already is the work begun; 

And vve red all undone , till all be done. Daniel 1 s Civ. lT Jf 


2 


Shakefteare's K. Lear. 


There 
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Thcro OT, no opportunity to call either of thefe two great 
peSeto account for wha. they had done, o, wl 

U^wTn. Indubitable; indifputable; untjuedton- 

* r ac t, till now, came not to an undoubted proof. Shakefp. 
Tliou, fpirit, who ledd this glorious eremite 
Into the defart, his vidorious field, 

Aeaind the fpiritual foe, and brought d him thence, 
gy proof th’ undoubted fon of God, tnfpire. 

1 he relations of your trials may be received as undoubted 
records of certain events, and as fecurely be depended on, as 
the propofitions of Euclid. , Glanvdle. 

Made the world tremble with a num rous holt. 

And of undoubted vi&ory did boad. Waller. 

Though none of thefe be dricl dcmondration, yet we have 
an undoubted afl’urance of them, when they are proved by the 
heft arguments that the nature of the thing will bear. Tillotjon. 
Undoubtedly, adv. Indubitably; without quedion; with¬ 
out doubt. ... r vi c 

Some fault undoubtedly there is in the very rcfemblance ot 

•j 1 .... Hooker. 

idolaters. „ 

This cardinal, undoubtedly 

Was fadiion’d to much honour. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

Undoubtedly God will relent, and turn 
From his difpleafure. Miltons Par. Loft. 

The original is undoubtedly one of the greated this age has 

produced. . j. D, y den ’ 

He that believes the chridian doctrine, if he adhere to it, 
and live accordingly, fhall undoubtedly be faved. Tillotfon. 
Undo'ubting. adj. Admitting no doubt. 

They to whom all this is revealed, and received with an 
undoubting faith, if they do not prefently fet about lb eafy 
and fo happy a tafk, mud acknowledge themfelves in the 
number of the blind. Hammond. 

Undra'wn. adj. Not pulled by any external force. 

Forth rufh'd 

The chariot of paternal deity undrawn , 

Flafhing thick flames, wheel within wheel; 

Itfelf inftiwd with fpirit, but convoy’d 
By four chcrubick fhapes. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

UndRe'aded. adj. Not feared. 

Better far, 

Than dill at hell’s dark threfhold t’have fat watch, 
Unnam’d, undreaded , and thyfelf half darv’d. Milton. 
Undre'amed. adj. Not thought on. 

A courfe more promifing. 

Than a wild dedication of yourfelvcs 
To unpath’d waters, undream’d fhores ; mod certain 
To miferics enough. Shakfp. Winter Talc. 

To Undre'ss. v. a. [from drefs .] 

1. To dived of eloaths ; to drip. 

Undrefs you, and come now to bed. Shakefptare. 

All were dol’n afide. 

To counfel and undrefs the bride. Suckling. 

Her fellows prefs’d. 

And the reluftant nymph by force undrefs'd. Addifon's Ovid. 

2 . To dived of ornaments, or the attire of odentation. 

Undrefs'd at evening, when fhe found 
Their odours lod, their colours pad, 

She chang’d her look. Prior. 

U'ndress. n.f. A loofe or negligent drefs. 

Reform her into eafe. 

And put her in undrefs to make her pleafe. Dryden. 

Undre'ssed. adj. 

1. Not regulated. 

Thy vineyard lies half prun’d, and half undrefs'd. Dryden. 

2 . Not prepared for ufe. 

The common country people wore perones, (hoes of un- 
drejfed leather. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Unbri'ed. adj. Not dried. 

Their titles in the field were try’d : 

Witncfs the frefh laments, and fun’ral tears undry'd. Dryden. 
Four pounds of undried hops, thorough ripe, will make 
one of dry. Mortimer's Huftandry, 

Undri'ven. adj. Not impelled either way. 

As wint’ry winds contending in the fky. 

With equal force of lungs their titles try ; 

The doubtful rack of hcav’n 

Stands without motion, and the tide undriv'n. Dryden. 
Undrossv. adj. Free from recrement. 

When a noontide fun, with dimmer beams 
Darts through a cloud, her watry fkirts are edg’d 
With lucid amber, or undrojfy gold. Philips. 

Lndu'bitable. adj. Not admitting doubt; unqueftionable. 
Let that principle, that all is matter, and that there is no¬ 
thing elfe, be received for certain and undubitab/e, and it will 
be eafy to be feen, what confequenccs it will lead us 

TT ,nt0 : Locke. 

Undu e. adj. [indue, Fr.] 

T Not right; not legal. 


U N E 

That proceeding being at that time taxtl for rigorous arid 
undue, in matter and manner, makes it very probab.e there 
was feme greater matter againft her. Bacon: 

2. Not agreeable to duty. , . , ,, 

He will not proftitute his power to mean and undue end s, 
nor (loop to little and low arts of courting the people. Atterb. 

U'ndular v. adj. [from undulo, Lat.] Playing like waves ; 
playing with intermiffions. 

The blafts and undulary breaths thereof maintain no cer¬ 
tainty in their courfe. Browne's Vulgar E< rours. 

To Undulate, v. a. [from undulo y Lat.] I o drive back- 
ward and forward ; to make to play as waves. 

Breath vocalized, /. e. vibrated and undulated , may in a 
different manner affb£t the lips, or tongue, or palate, and 
iiiiprefs a fwift, tremulous motion, which breath alone pafling 
fmooth doth not. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

To U'ndulate. v. n. To play as waves in curls. 

Through undulating air the founds arc fent. 

And fpread o’er all the fluid element. Pope. 

Undula'tion. n.f [from undulatc.~\ Waving motion. 

Worms and leeches will move both ways ; and fo will 
mofl of thofe aniriials, whofe bodies conftft of round and an¬ 
nulary fibres, and move by undulation, that is, like the 
waves of the fea. Brownes Bulgar Enouts. 

All tuneable founds are made by a regular vibration of the 
fonorous body, and undulation of the air, proportional !e to 
the acutenefs and gravity of the tone. Holder. 

Two parallel walis beat the fouild back on each other, till 
the undulation is quite worn out. Addifon. 

U'ndulatory adj. [from undulate .] Moving in the manner 
of waves. 

A conftant unduhtory motion is perceived by looking through 
telefcopes. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Undu'ly. adv. Not properly ; not according to duty. 

Men unduely excrcife their 4 eal againft perfons; not only 
againft evil perfons, but againft thole that arc the moft vene¬ 
rable. Sprat's Sermons. 

Undu'teous. adj. Not performing duty ; irreverent; difobc- 
difcnt. 

She and I, long fince contraifted. 

Are now fo fine, that nothing can diftblve us. 

And this deceit lofes the name of craft. 

Of difobedience, or unduteous title. Shakefp. 

In Latium fafe he lay, 

From his unduteous fon, and his ufurping fwajr. Dryden. 

Undu'tiful. adj. Not obedient; not reverent. 

England thinks it no good policy to have that realm planted 
with Englifh, left they Ihould grow fo undittiful as the Irifh, 
and become more dangerous. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

No man’s reafon did ever dictate to him, that it is fit for 
a creature not to love God ; to be undutiful to his great fo- 
vereign, and ungrateful to his beft benefactor. Tillotfoft. 

Undu'tifully. adv. [from undutiful .] Not according to duty. 

The fifh had long in Cxfar’s ponds been fed. 

And from its lord undut fully fled. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Undu'tifulness. n,f. Want of rcfpeift; irreverence; dif- 
obedience. 

I would have thought they would rather have held in, and 
ftaid all the other from undut ifulnefs, than need to be forced 
thereunto themfelves. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Forbidding undutifulnefs td fuperiours, feditidn and rebel¬ 


lion againft magiftracy. Tillotfon. 

Undy'ing. adj. Not deftroyed ; not pfcrifhing. 

Driven down 

To chains of darknefs, and th’ undying worm. Milton. 
Unea'rned. adj. Not obtained by labour or merit. 

As I am honeft Puck, 

If we have Unearned luck. 

Now to ’fcape the ferpent’s tongue, 

We will make amends ere long. Shakefteare. 

Our work is brought to little, though begun 
Early, and th’ hour of fupper comes uncartid. Milton. 

Wilt thou rather chufe 
To lie fupinely, hoping heav’n will blefs 
Thy flighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn d ! Philips. 
Unea'rthed. adj . Driven from the hold. 

The mighty robber of the fold; 

Is from his craggy, winding haunts unearth'd. Thomfon. 
Unea'rthly. adj. Not tcrreftrial. 

The lacrifice 

How ceremonious, folemn, and unearthly 
It was i’ th’ offering ! Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

Une'asily. adv . Not without pain. 

He lives uneafily under the burden. L'Ejlran«e. 

They make mankind their enemy by their unjuft aaions 
and conlequently live more uneafily in the world than other 

men ’ r r r ui , Tillotfon. 

J. 1 rouble ; perplexity ; ftate of difquiet. 
Not a fubjedt 

Sits in heart-grief and uneafmefs. 

Under the lweet {hade of your government. Shakefptare, 
2 9 O The 


Uneasiness, n. 
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The fame ujttaftnefs which ev’ry thing 
Gives to our nature, life mu ft alfo bring. Denham. 

VVe may be (aid to live like thofe who have their hope in 
another litc, if we bear the umajinejfes that befall us here 
wuhconftancy. Atterbury. 

Men arc iliuattaned with their ftation, and create to them- 
felves all the uneafinifs of want. They fancy themfelves poor, 
and under this perluafion Iccl all the difquict of real po- 

' cr 'y- . . . Regers's Sermons. 

fits Majefty will maintain his juft authority over them j 
f.nd whatever uneaftnefs they may give themfelves, they can 
create none in him. Addfon’s Freeholder. 

The libels againft his grandfather, that fly about his very 
court, give him meafmefs. Swift. 

Une'asy. adj. J 

i. Painful; giving difturbancc. 

1 he wil'cft of the Gentiles forbad any libations to be made 
for dead infants, as believing they parted into happinefs 
through the way of mortality, and for a few months wore an 
• garment. ' Taylor's Rule of Holy Lsving. 

On a tottering pinacle the ftanding is uneajy , and the fall 
dea %- . Decay of Piety. 

Hi' prefent thoughts are uneajy, becaufe his prefent ftatc 
does not pleafe him. L'Ejlrange. 

Uneajy life to me. 

Still watch’d and importun'd, but worfc for thee. Dryden. 
%. Diliurbed ; not at eafe. 

Happy low ! lie down ; 

Unsafy lies the head that wears a crown. Shaxcfpcarc. 

Uneajy juftice upward flew. 

And both the Afters to the liars withdrew. Dryden. 

1 he portion and ill language proceeded from a gali’d and 
uneajy mind. ~ " TUlotfon. 

it is fuch a pleafurc as makes a man reftlefs and uneajy, 
exciting frefli defines. Addijon. 

One would wonder how any perfon Ihould dcfire to be 
king of a country, in which the eftablilhcd religion is dircdly 
oppofite to that lie profeffes. Were it poflible for fuch a one 
to accomplilh his dertgns, his own rcafon might tell him, 
there could not be a more uneafy prince, nor a more unhappy 
people. Addijon s Freeholder. 

It we imagine ourfelves intided to any thing we have not, 
we lhall be uneay in the want of it; and that unealuiefs will 
cxpole us to all the evil pcrfuafions of poverty. Rogers. 

I lie foul, uneafy and confin’d from home, 

Refts and expatiates in a life to come. Pope. 

3. Conftraining; cramping. 

Some fervile imitators 
Prefcribe at firft fuch drift, uneafy rules. 

As they muft ever flavilhly obferve. Rofommon. 

4. Not unconftrained; not difengaged. 

In convcrfation, a folicitous watchfulnefs about one’s be¬ 
haviour, inllead of being mended, will be conftrained, un- 
eay, and ungraceful. Lode. 

5. Pceviih ; difficult to pleafe. 

A four, untraftablc nature, makes him uneajy to thofe who 
approach him. Addifon's Spedlator, N". 460. 

6. Difficult. Out of u(e. 

VVe will, not appearing what we arc, have fomc queftion 
with the (hepherd : from his limplicity, I think it not uneafy 
to get the caufc of my fon’s refort thither. Shakejp. 

This fwift bufinefs 

I muft uneafy make ; left too light winning 
Make the prize light. Shakefpearcs Tcmpef. 

Divers things, knowable by the bare light of nature, are 
yet fo unary to be fatisfaftorily underftood, that, let them be 
delivered in the cleared expreffions, the notions themfelves 
will appear obfcurc. Boyle. 

UnjeaYen. adj. Not devoured. 

Though they had but two horfes left uneaten, they had 
never fuffered a fummons to be font to them. Clarendon. 
Unf/ath. adv. [from eath, eaS, Saxon; cafy.J 

1. Not eafiiy. Out of ufe. 

Uneath may fhc endure the flinty ftreet. 

To tread them with her tender feeling feet. Shakefp. 

2. It feems in Spenjer to fignify the fame as beneath. Under; 
below. 

A roaring, hideous found. 

That all the air with terror filled wide, 

And feem’d uneath to (hake the ftedfaft ground. Fairy jjjueen. 
Une'dieying. adj. Not improving in good life. 

Our praftical divinity is as found and affecting, as that of 
our popifli neighbours is flat and unedifying. Atterbury. 

Uneli/cted. atj. Not chofen. 

Putting him to rage. 

You Ihould have ta’cn th’ advantage of his choler. 

And puls’d him unekfttd. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Uneli'cible. adj. Not worthy to be chofen. 

Both extremes, above or below the proportion of our cha¬ 
racter, are dangerous; aud ’tis hard to determine which is 
moft umligible. Rogers’s Sermons. 


Unemployed, ad]. 

1. Notbufy; at leifure; idle. 

Other creatures, all day lontf 

Rove idle, unemploy'd , and lefs need "reft. Miltm', o r 
Writ thou then ferve Philiftincs with that gift 
" h.ch was exprefly given thee to annoy them?’ 

Better at home lie bedrid, not only idle. 

Inglorious, unemploy’d , with age out-worn ?. r , 

Our wife creator has annexed to feveral oh.VA* s’ 1 - 
.deas we receive of them, as alfo, to 
a concomitant pleafurc, that thofe faculties which We ” 
do-wed with, might not remain idle and unemployed. t ^ 

2. Not engaged in any particular work. ‘ J Ltc *‘- 
Pales unhonour’d, Ceres unemploy'd. 

Were all forgot. 

Men, foured with poverty, and unemploy’d , eafilv 
any profpeft of change. * 3 ' ? S"' e ln '° 

UNE WW BLE - ad} ' Not t0 , be emptied; inexhauftiblc ’ 
Whatfoever men or angels know, it is as a dm„ V .1 

of wia ° m - w “ “ fcrfly 

UnenWwed .adj. Not inverted ; not graced. 

A man rather unadorned with any parts of quicknefs 
unendowed with any notable virtues, than notorious for’ “J 
defect of underftandmg. p, p's 

Afpiring, factious, fierce and loud, 

With grace and learning unendow'd. g w --. 

Unenga'ced. adj. Not engaged; not appropriated. 

. Wh L en we h avc funk the only unengaged revenues left, our 
incumbrances muit remain perpetual. 

Unenjoyed, adj. Not obtained ; not porteffed. ‘ ' 

Each day’s a miftrefs, unenjoy'd before ; 

Like travellers, we’re pleas’d"with feeing more. Dryden. 
UnenjoYing. adj. Not ufing ; having no fruition. 

The more we have, the"meaner is ourilore; 

Th’ unenjoying, craving wretch is poor. * Creed. 
Unenlightened, adj. Not illuminated. 

Moral virtue natural reafon, unenlightened bv revelation 
preferibes. ' Atterbury. 

Unenla rged. adj. Not enlarged ; narrow, contracted. 
Unenlarged fouls are di(gulled with the wonders which the 
microfcope has difeovered concerning the fliape of little ani¬ 
mals, which equal not a pepper-corn. ‘ Watts. 

Unenslaved, adj. Free; not enthralled. 
l)y thee 

She fits a fov’reign, menflav'd and free. Addijon. 

Unenterta'ininc. adj. Giving no delight; giving no enter¬ 
tainment. 

It was not unentertaining to obferve by what degrees I 
ccafed to be a witty writer. Pept. 

Une'nvied. adj. Exempt from envy. 

I he fortune, which no body fees, makes a man happy 
and anmvied. Baton. 

This lofs 

Thus far at lead recover’d, hath much more 
Eftabliflvd in a fafe, unenvied throne, 

Yielded with full confent. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Thefe unenvied ftand ; 

Since what they aft, tranfeends whatthey comm and. Denham. 

What health promotes, and gives unenvy'd peace, 

Is all expcncelcfs, and procur’d with eafe. Blaekmore. 

Beneath our humble cottage let us hade. 

And here, unenvy’d, rural dainties tafte. Popc'sOdyjfey. 
Unento'm bed. adj. Unburied ; uninterred. 

Think’ft thou unentomb’d to crofs the floods ? Dryden. 
Une'quable. adj. Different from itfelf; diverfe. 

March and September, the two equinoxes, are the mod 
unfcttled and unequable of feafons. Bentley s Sermons. 

Unequal, adj. [inaqualis, Lnt.J 

1. Not even. 

There fits deformity to mock my body; 

To fliape my legs of an unequal fize. Shakefp tare. 

You have here more than one example of Chaucer’s un¬ 
equal numbers. Drjden. 

2. Not equal; inferiour. 

Among unequals, what fociety ? Milton. 

To blifs unknown my lofty foul afpires; 

My lot unequal to my vaft defires. Arhuthntt. 

3. Partial; not bellowing on both the fame advantages. 

When to conditions of unequal peace, 

He lhall fubmit, then may he not poflefs 
Kingdom nor life. 

4. [ lnegal, Fr.] Difproportionatc; ill matched 

Unequal work we find, 

Againft unequal arms to fight in pain. "J " 1 1 

From his ftrong arm I (aw his rival 1 
And in a croud th’ unequal combat Ihun 
Fierce Belinda on the baron flies, 

Nor fear’d the chief th’ unequal fight to try. rope 

5. Not regular; not uniform. 

So ftrong, yet fo unequal pulfes beat 
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U s’ f a L A ft L e . adj. Not to be equalled; not to be pa- 

r Chrift’s love to God is filial and unequalable. Boyle. 

Uns dualled. eodj. Unparallelled; unrivalled in excellence. 
By thofe unequalled and invaluable bleflings, he manifelled 
how much he hated fin, and how much he loved Turners. Boyle. 

Dorinda came, diverted of the fcorn. 

Which the unequall’d maid fo long had worn. Rofommon. 

UneYoaLLY. adv. In different degrees ; in dilproportion one 
to the other. 

When we view- fome well-proportion’d dome. 

No fingle parts unequally furprize; 

All comes united to th’ admiring eyes. Pope. 

Une'qualness. n.f Inequality; ftate of being unequal. 

Unequitable. adj. Not impartial ; not juft. 

We force him to ftand to thofe meafures which we think 
too unequitable to prefs upon a murderer. Decay of Piety. 

Unequi vocal, adj. Not equivocal. 

This conceit is erroneous, making putrefaftive generations 
correfpondent unto feminal productions, and conceiving un¬ 
equivocal effefts, and univocal conformity unto the effi¬ 
cient. Brown's Vulgar Errottrs. 

Une'rRABleness. n.f. Incapacity of errour. 

How much more than poflible that has been, the many 
innovations of that church witnefs; and confequcntly the 
danger of prefuming upon the unerrablenefs of a guide. 

Decay of Piety. 

Une rring, adj. [ intrrans, Lat.] 

1. Committing no miftakc. 

The irrehftible infirmities of our nature, make a perfeft 
and unerring obedience importable. Rogers's Sermons. 

Faff in chains conftrain the various God j 
Who bound obedient to fuperior force. 

Unerring will prefcribe your deftin’d courfe. 

His javelin threw. 

Hiding in air th’ unerring weapon flew. 

2. Incapable.of (Failure; certain. 

'Fhc king a mortal (haft lets fly 
From his unerring hand. 

Is this th’ unerring power ? the ghoft reply’d ; 

Nor Pheebus flatter'd ; nor his anfwers ly’d. .. 

Lovers of truth, for truth's fake; there is ihis one unerring 
mark, the not entertaining any propofition, with greater 
aflurancc than die proofs it is built upon will warrant. Locke . 

Unerringly, adv. Without miftake. 

What thofe figures are, that Ihould be mechanically adapt¬ 
ed, to fall fo unerringly into regular conipofitions, is beyond 
our faculties to conceive. " Gkmville. 

Uneschf/wable. adj. Inevitable; unavoidable; not to be 
efcaped. 

He gave the mayor fufficicnt warning to fliift for fafety, if 
an uncfchewable deftiny had not haltered him. Carew. 

Unespi ed. adj. Not leen ; undifeovered j undeferied. 

T reachcrv, guile, and deceit, are things which may for a 
while, but do not long go unefpied. Hooker. 

From living eyes her open Ihame to hide. 

And live ill rocks a id caves long uiej'py’d. Fairy Qiiccn. 

Nearer to view his prey, and unejpy'd 
To mark what of their ftate he more might learn. Milton. 

The fecond Ihaftcame fwift and une,pyd ; 

And pierc’d his hand, and nail’d it to his fide. Dryden. 

Unessf/ntial. adj. 

1. Not being of the laft importance; not conftitutipgcflcnce. 

Tdlotfon was moved rather with pity, chan indignation, 
towards the perfons o( thofe who differed from him" in the 
unejfcntial parts of chriftianity. Addijon’s Freeholder. 

2 . Void of real being. 

1 l he void profound 

Of uncjfential night receives him next. Milton. 

Unesta'blished. adj. Not eftablilhed. 

From plain principles, doubt may be fairly folved, and not 
clapped up from petitionary foundations uncjlablifxd. Brown. 

Uneven, adj. 

1. Not even ; not level. 

T hefe high wild hills, and rough, uneven ways, 

Diaw out our miles, and make them wearifome. Shakefp 
borne laid it was beft to fight with the Turks In that 
uneven, mountain country, where the Turks chief ftrenc-th 
conhlting in the multitude of his horfemen, Ihould ft^id 
him m final! ftead. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

tW g r o un d wwrw about their neft, infomuch 

nat the flate did not lie flat. AdA-m* 

2. Not fuiting each other; not equal. 

vJ^Zf rk conflfts of fect * Pcadam - 

'• Su *ce not level; inequality of furface. 

I is foftnefs of the foot, which yields, to the ruggednefs 

ZlLZ Vennt/l u 0{ *5 c road9 ’ renders the fect capable of 
? ■..orru than if they were more folid. Ray on the Creation 

part Wh ' Ch C . an continue ,on S «'«-■ and the fame 

Dart f lhe ^ oJ y> can be propagated a long way from one 

o another, fuppofing the body homogeneal; fo that the 


u ;n 

motion may not be reflefted, refrafted, interrtlpfcd or dif- 
ordered by any unevennefs of the body. Newton. 

2 . Turbulence ; changeable ftate. 

Edward II. though an unfortunate prince, and by reafon 
of the troubles and unevennefs of his reign, the very Jaw 
itfelf had many interruptions ; yet it held its current in that 
ftate his father had left it in. 

3. Not fmoothnefs. 

Notwithftanding any fuch unevennefs or indiftinftnefi. in 
the ftyle of thofe places, concerning the origin and form of 
the earth. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Une'vitable. adj. [ inevitabilis , Lat. inevitable, Fr.] Inevi¬ 
table ; not to be cfcaped. 

So jealous is flic of my love to her daughter, that I never 
yet begin to open my mouth to the uuevitab/e Pki/oclea, but 
that her unwiflicd pre(ence gave my talc a conclufion, before 
it had a beginning. Sidney. 

UnexaYted. adj. Not exafted ; not taken by force. 

AH was common, and the fruitful earth 
Was free, to give her ttnexacled birth. Dryden. 

UnexaYiined. adj. Not enquired ; not tried ; not difeufled. 
Yet within thele five hours Haftings liv’d 
Untainted, unexamin'd, tree at liberty. Shakefpearc. 

They utter all they think, with a violence and indifpo- 
fition, unexamin'd, without relation to perfon, place, or 
fitnifs. B. fohnfots. 

The moft pompous Teeming knowledge, that is built on 
the unexamined prejudices of (enfe, Hands not. Glanvillc. 

Unexampled, adj. Not known by any precedent or ex¬ 
ample. 

Charles returned with unexampled love from Algiers. Raleigh. 

O ttncxampl’d love ! 

Love no where to be found lets than divine. Milton. 

God vouchfaf’d Enoch an unexampled exemption from 
death. 

Your twice-conquer’d vaflals, 

Firft, by your courage, then your clemency. 

Here humbly vow to facrifice their lives. 

The gift of this your unexampled mercy, 

To your command. Denham's 

1 tune my pipe afrelh, each night and day. 

Thy unexampled goodnefs to extoll. Plilips. 

Unexceptionable adj. Not liable to any objeftion. 

Perfonal prejudices Ihould not hinder u"s from purfuing, 
with joint hands and hearts, the unexceptionable defign of 

Atterbury. 

Not to be found out. 
relemble his unexcogitable power and 
Raleigh's Hijl. of the IVorld. 

Unexecuted, adj. Not performed ; not done. 

Leave unexecuted your own renowned knowledge. Shakefp. 

Un excised, adj. Not fubjeCt to the paymentof excHe. 

Unexe'mplified. adj. Not made known by inftance 
example. 

Thofe wonders a generation returned with fo unexemplified 
an ingratitude, that 11 is not the it aft of his wonders, that 
he would vouchfate to work any of them. Beyle. 

This being a new, unexemplfy'd kind of policy, muft pafs 
for the wifdom of this particular age, (corning the examples 
of all former ages. " South. 

Unexerci'sed. adj. Not praftifed ; not experienced. 

Mcflapus, with his ardour, warms 
A hcartlefs train, unexercis’d in arms. Dr\den . 

Ablfraft ideas are not fo obvious to the vet unexercifed mind 
as particular ones. ' J 

Unexe'mpt. adj. Not free by peculiar privilege. 

V ou invert the cov’nants of her trull, ° 

And harlhly deal like an ill borrower. 

With that which you receiv’d.on other terms, 

Scorning the uncxempt condition 

By which all mortal frailty muft fubfift. Milton, 

Unexhausted, adj. [ inexhuujius , Lat ] Not fpent; not drain¬ 
ed to the bottom. 

What avail her unexhaujled (lores ? 

While proud oppreffion in her vallics reigns. ASdifon. 
Unexpa'nded. adj. Not fpread out. J 

Every foetus bears a feeret hoard ; 

With (leeping, ur.expunded ill'ue Itor’d. Blaekmore. 

'againft CT * D . ^° C thou S ht on 5 hidden; hot provided 

Have wifdom to provide always beforehand, that thofe 
evils overtake us not, which death unexpeiled doth ufe to 
bring upon carelefs men; and although it be hidden in it- 

MbSSS! ' res ” d ° foor « ™.v 

wh rh 1, k UP ° n d,v,nc .P° wer fearfu!left fufpidorts, 

W fh M CCr l f l thC -™ aCE thc moft facrcd a iorcrs thereof ; 

fuch cat ^ , t0r v ny C ° nlb,K rdo!utiw of mind in 
Jr, laving only where unfeigned affedion to God, 

haffibred the moft affured. confidence to be affifted by his 

Hooker, b. v. j 

o«. 


this pious inftitution 
Unexco'gitable. adj. 
Wherein can man 

perfe&ncfs. 
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U N E 

O unexpected flroke ! worl'e than death 1 
Mult I thus leave thee, paradile ? Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Them unexpected joy furpriz’d. 

When the great enlign of Meffiah blaz’d. Milton. 

1 heir unexpected lofs and plaints out-breath’d. Milton. 

Some amazement ; 

But fuch as fprung from wonder, not from fear. 

It vvas lo unexpected. Denham's Sophy. 

1 o the pale foes they fuddenly draw near. 

And fummon them to unexpected fight. Dryden. 

Deep was the wound ; he dagger’d with the blow. 

And turn’d him to his unexpected foe. Dryden. 

When Barcelona was taken by a mod unexpected accident 
of a bomb lighting on the magazine, then the Catalonians 
revolted. Swift. 

Unexpectedly, adv. Suddenly; at a time unthought of. 

Oft he feems to hide his face, 

But unexpectedly returns. Milton's Agonifies. 

A moll bountiful prefent, when I was moll in want of it, 
came mod fealonably and unexpectedly to my relief. Dryden. 

If the concernment be poured in unexpectedly upon us, it 
overflows us. Dryden. 

You have fairer warning than others, who arc unexpectedly 
cut oft'. Wake. 

My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to fee fevcral 
dropping unexpectedly in the miditof mirth. Addifon. 

Though you went away fo unexpectedly , yet wc have inform¬ 
ed ourlelvcs of every thing that hath happened to you. Gay. 

UnexpeCtedness. n.f. Suddennefs ; unthought of time or 
manner. 

He deferibes the unexpeeiednefs of his appearance. Watts. 

Unexpf/rienced. adj. Not verled; not acquainted by trial 
or pra&ice. 

The wifeft, unexperienc'd , will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modefty, 

Irrelolute, unhardy, unadvent’rous. Milton. 

Long ufe may ftrengthen men againft many fuch incon¬ 
veniences, which, to unexperiene’d perlons, may prove very 
hazardous. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

The pow’rs of Troy ; 

Not a raw and unexperienc'd train. 

But a firm body of embattl’d men. Dryden. 

Thefe reproaches are the extravagant fpeeches of thofe un¬ 
experienced in the things they fpeak againlt. Tillotfon. 

Unexperienced young men, if unwarned, take one thing 
for another. Locke. 

The i’malleft accident intervening, often produces fuch 
changes, that a wife man is juft as much in doubt of events, 
as the mod ignorant and unexperienced. Swift. 

Unexte'dient. adj. Inconvenient; not fit. 

The like would not be unexpediint after meat, to aflift and 
cherifh nature in her firft concoCtion, and lend their minds 
back to ftudy in good tune. Milton on Education. 

Unexpe'rt. adj. [inexpert us, Lat.] Wanting {kill or knowledge. 

Receive the partner of my inmoft foul: 

Him you will find in letters, and in laws 

Not unexpert. Prior. 

Unexplo'red. adj. 

1. Not fearched out. 

Oh ! fay what ftranger caufe, yet unexplor’d , 

Could make a gentle belle rejeCt a lord ? Pope. 

2. Not tried ; not known. 

Under thy friendly conduct will I fly. 

To regions unexplor’d. Dryden. 

Unexpo'sed. adj. Not laid open to cenfure. 

They will endeavour to diminifh the honour of the beft 
treatife, rather than fufter the little miftakes of the author 
to pafs unexpojed. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Unexpre'ssible. adj. Ineffable; not to be uttered. 

What uncxprcffible comfort does overflow the pious foul, 
from a confidence of its own innocency. Tillotfon. 

Unf.xpre'ssive. adj. 

1. Not having the power of uttering or expreffing. This is the 
natural and analogical fignification. 

2. Inexpreflible; unutterable; ineffable; not to be exprefled. 
Improper, and out of ufe. 

Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree 
The fair, the chaffe, and incxprejftvc fhe. Shakefpearc. 

With neClar pure his ouzy locks he laves. 

And hears the unexprejftvc , nuptial fong, 

In the bleft kingdoms, meek, of joy and love. Milton. 

The helmed cherubim. 

And fworded feraphim. 

Are feen in glitt’ring ranks, with wings difplay’d. 

Harping in loud and lolemn quire. 

With inexprejjive notes to heaven’s new-born heir. Milton. 

Unexte'nded. adj. Occupying no ailignabie /pace; having 
no dimenfions. 

How inconceivable is it, that a fpiritual, i. e. an unextended 
fubftance, lhould reprelent to the mind an extended one, as a 
triangle ? Locke. 


B, 


entity. 


Dryden. 

Lyttletsn. 
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UtJEXTINGUISH ABLE. adj. Ft.] Bnma-feu, 

not to be put out. J ~ '•name; 

Pain of unextmguijbablc fire 
Mull exercife us, without hope of end. 

What native, unextinguijbable beauty muff be imnn-fn 
through the whole, which the defamation of f 0 m anv D a7 
by a bad printer, and a worfe editor, could not hinder fV, 
mining forth ? - 0in 

Unexti'ncuished. adj. [inextinCtus, Lat.] 

1. Not quenched ; not put out. 

The fouls, whom that unhappy flame invades. 

Make endlcfs moans, and, pining with defire * 
Lament too late their uncxtinguijh'd fire. 

Ev’n o’er your cold, your ever-facrcd urn. 

His conllant flame, fhall uncxtinguijh’d burn. 

2. Not extinguifhable. 

An ardent thirft of honour; a foul unfatisfied with all it 
has done, and an unexttnguifb’ d delirc of doing more. Dr ain 

Unfa’ded. adj. Not withered. 

A lovely flow’r. 

Unfaded yet, but yet unfed below. 

No more to mother earth, or the green Hein fit all owe. Dryd. 

Unfa'ding. adj. Not liable to wither. 

For her th’ unfading rofc of Eden blooms. 

And wings of feraphs filed divine perfumes. 

Unfa'iling. adj. Certain; not miffing. 

Nothing the united voice of all hiftory proclaims fo loud 
as the certain, unfailing curfe, diat has purfued and overtook 
facrilege. South's Sermons. 

Thou, fecure of my unfailing word, 

Compofe thy fwelling foul, and (heath the fword. Dryden. 

Unfair, adj. Difingenuous ; fubdolous ; not honeft. 

You come, like an unfair merchant, to charge me with 
being in your debt. Swift. 

Unfaithful, adj. 

1. Perfidious; treacherous. 

If you break one jot of your promife, I will think you 
the moll athciftical break-promife, and the moll unworthy, 
that may be chofen out of the grofs band of the un¬ 
faithful. Shakejpeare. 

My feet, through wine, unfaithful to their weight, 
Betray’d me tumbling from a tow’ry height. Pope. 

2. Impious; infidel. 

Thence fhall come 

To judge th’ unfaithful dead ; but to reward 

His faithful, and receive them into hlifs. Miltons Par. Lsjf. 

Unfaithfully, adv. Treacheroufly ; perhdioufly. 

There is danger of being unfaithfully counfdled ; and more 
for the good of them that counfel, than for him that is 
counfelled. Bacon. 

Unfaithfulness, n.f. Treachery; perfidioufnefs. 

As the obfeurity of what fome writers deliver, makes it 
very difficult to be underftood ; fo the unfaitbfidnefs of too 


many others, makes it unfit to be relied on 
Unfa'llowed. adj. Not fallowed. 

Th’ unfallow’d glebe 

Yearly o’ercomcs the granaries with ftores 
Of golden wheat. 

Unfami'liar. adj. Unaccuftomcd; fuch as 


Boyle. 


Phillips. 
not com¬ 


mon. 

The matters which we handle, feem, by reafon of new- 
nefs, dark, intricate, unfamiliar. Hooker, h. i- 

Chaucer’s uncouth, or rather unfamiliar , language, deters 
many readers. Warton s Spenjer. 

not according to the 


ny i 

Unfashionable, adj. Not modifh 
reigning cuftom. 

A man writes good fenfe, 
of expreffion. Perhaps he 
language. 

Unfa'shionableness. n.f. 


but he has not a happy man ner 
ufes obfolete and unfajhmah e 
Watts's Loguk. 
Deviation from the mode. 
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Natural unfajhionahlenejs is much better than apilh, ^ 
poftures. 

Unfa'shioned. adj. 

1. Not modified by art. 

Mark but how terribly his eyes appear; 

And yet there is fomething roughly noble there; 

Which, in unfafhion'd nature, looks divine. 

And, like a gem, does in the quarry fhine. 

2 . Having no regular form. 

A lifelefs lump, unfafhion d and unfram d, 

Of jarring feeds, and juftly chaos nam d. 
Unfa'sHIONably. adv. [from unfufhionahle.\ 

1. Not according to the falhion. 

2 . Unartfully. 

Deform’d, unfinifh’d, fent before my time .. 

Into this breathing world, fcaice half made up. 

And that fo lamely and unfafbionabiy, h flj. 

That dogs bark at me. Shakejpeare s Knn 

To UnfaSten. sa a. To loofe; to unfix. a ^ 

He had no fooncr unfajlcnei h.s hold, but th ^ 
forcibly fpoiled his weaker hand of hold. JILs 


Dryden- 


Dryden. 
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His foes arc fo enrooted with his friends, 

That plucking to unfix an enemy, c , . , 

He doth unfajlen fo, and fliake a friend. Shakejpeare. 

Then in the key-hole turns 
Th’ intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of mafly iron, or folid rock with cafe 
Unfajlens. Hilton s Par. Lojl. b. u. /. 876. 

Unfa'thered. adj. Fatherlefs; having no father. 

' They do obferve 

Unfather'd heirs, and loathly births of nature. Sbakefp. 
Unfathomable, n.f. 

, Not to be founded by a line. .... • 

In the midft of the plain a beautiful lake, which the in¬ 
habitants thereabouts pretend is unfathomable. Addifon. 

Beneath unfathomable depths they faint, _ t 
And fecret in their gloomy caverns pant. Addifon s Ovid. 

2 That of which the end or extent cannot be found. 

A thoufand parts of our bodies may be diverfified in all 
the dimenfions of folid bodies ; which overwhelms the fancy 
in a new abyfs of unfathomable number. Bentley's Sermons. 
Unfa'thomably. adv. So as not to be founded. 

Cover’d pits, unfathomably deep. Thomfon. 

UnfaThomed. adj. Not to be founded. 

The Titan race 

He fink’d with light’ning, rowl within the unfathom’d fpace. 

Dryden. 

UnfatTgued. adj. Unwearied; untired. 

Over dank, and dry. 

They journey toilfome, unfatigu'd with length 
Of march. Phillips. 

Unfavourably, adv. 

1. Unkindly ; unpropitioufly. 

2. So as not to countenance, or fupport. 

Bacon fpeaks not unfavourably of this. Glanville. 

UnFEa'red. adj. 

1. Not affrighted ; intrepid; not terrified. 

Juft men 

Though heaven fhould fpeak with all his wrath at once, 
That with his breath the hinges of the world 
Lid crack, we fhould ftand upright and tmfear'd. B. Johnfon. 
1. Not dreaded ; not regarded with terrour. 

Unfe'asible. adj. Impracticable. 

Unfe'athered. adj. Implumous ; naked of feathers. 

The mother nightingale laments alone ; 

Whofe neft fome prying churl had found, and thence 
By Health convey’d th’ unfeather'd innocence. Dryden. 
Unfe'atured. adj. Deformed; wanting regularity of fea¬ 
tures. 

Vifage rou;h. 

Deform’d, unfeatur'd, and a fkin of buff. Dryden. 

Unfe'd. adj. Not fupplied with food. 

Each bone might through his body well be read, 

And every finew feen through his long fall; 

For nought he car’d, his carcafs long unfed. Fairy Queen. 
A grifly foaming wolf unfed. Rofcommon. 

Unfee'd, adj. Unpaid. 

It is like the breath of an unfecd lawyer ; you gave me no¬ 
thing fork. Shake/: eare's K. Lear. 

Unfee'lxng. adj. Infenfible; void of mental fenfibility. 

Dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance. 

Is made my goaler to attend on me. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

Unlucky \V elftcd ! thy unfeeling mafter, 

The more thou ticklcft, gripes his fift the fafter. Pope. 
Unfe'igned. adj. Not counterfeited; not hypocritical; real; 
fuiccrc. 

Here I fake the like unfeigned oath, 

Never to marry her. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Thoufand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and aCtions, mix’d with love. 

And fweet compliance, which declare unfeigned 

Union of mind. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

Sorrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. Milton. 

Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God. Sprat. 

L.nfe'ignedly. adv. Really; fincerely; without hypocrify. 
He pardoneth all them that truly repent, and unfeigncdly 
believe his holy gofpel. Common Prayer. 

How fhould they be unfeignedly juft, whom religion doth 
not caufe to be fuch ; or they religious, which are not found 
luch by the proof of their juft actions ? Hooker. 

Prince dauphin, can you love this lady ?_ 

—I love her mod unfeigncdly. Shakefp. K. John. 

I hou haft brought me and my people unfeigncdly to repent 
°* the fins we have committed. Ji. Charles 

vnfe'lt. adj. Not felt; not perceived. 

All my treafury 

Is but yet unfelt thanks, which, more enrich’d. 

Shall be your love and labour’s recompence. Shakejpeare. 

Her looks, from that time infus’d 
Sweetnefs into my heart, unfelt before. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

I is pieafant, fafely to behold from fhore 
* be fowling fhips, and hear the tempeft roar 


Shakejpeare, 


UIMflll 

Not that another’s pain is our deftjght. 

But pains unfelt produce the pleafing light 

Unfe'nced. adj. 

1. Naked of fortification. 

I’d play inccffantly upon thefe jades; 

Even till unfenced defolation 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 

2. Not furrounded by any inclofure. 

Unferme'nted. ad). Not fermented. 

All fuch vegetables muft be unfermented ; for fermenta¬ 
tion changes their nature. Arbuthnot on Ailments. 

Unfertile, adj: Not fruitful; not prolifick. 

Peace is not fuch a dry tree, fuch a faplefs, unfertile thing, 
but that it might fruCtify and incrcafe. . Decay of Piety. 

To Unfe'tteiT. v. a. To unchain; to free from fhacklcs. 

Unfetter me with fpced, 

I fee you troubled that I bleed. Dryden. 

This moft ufeful principle may be unfetter’d, and reftored 
to its native freedom of exercife. Addifon s Spectator. 

The foul in thefe inftances is not entirely loofe and un¬ 
fetter’d from the body. Addifon's Spectator. 

Th’ unfetter'd mind by thee fublim’d. Thomfon. 

Unfi'gured. adj. Reprefenting no animal form. 

In unfigUYed paintings the nobleft is the imitation of mar¬ 
bles, and of architecture, as arches, freezes. IVottbn. 

Unfilled, adj. Not filled ; not fupplied. 

Come not to table, but when thy need invites thee ; and 
if thou beeft in health, leave fomething of thy appetite un- 
f/led. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

The air did not precifely fill up the vacuities of the veflel, 
fince it left fo many unfilled. Boyle. 

The throne of my forefathers 
Still (lands unfill’d. ■ -■ ■ Addifon’s Cirto. 

Unfi'rm. adj. 

1. Weak; feeble. 

Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm 
Than women’s are. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

So is the unfirm king 
In three divided ; and his coffers found 
With hollow poverty and emptinefs. Shakefpeare. 

2. Not liable. 

Take the time, while ftagg’ring yet they ftand. 

With feet unfirm, and prepoflefs the ftrand. Dryden. 

Unfi'lial. adj. Unfuitable to a fon. 

You offer him a wrong, 

Something unfilial. Shakefpeare. 

Teach the people, that to hope for heaven is a mercenary, 
legal, and therefore unfilial, affeCtion. Boyle. 

Unfinished, adj. Incomplete; not brought to an end ; not 
brought to perfection ; impcrfeCt; wanting the lafl hand. 

It is for that fuch outward ornament 
Was lavifh’d on their fex, that inward gifts 
Were left for hafte unfinifh'd. Milton. 

I dedicate to you a very unfinijhed piece. Dryden. 

His hafty hand left his pictures fo unfinijhed, that the beauty 
in the picture faded fooncr than in the perfon after whom it 
was drawn. Spectator , N°. 83. 

This collection contains not only fuch pieces as come under 
our review, but many others, even unfinijhed. Swift. 

Unfi't. adj. 

1. Improper; unfuitable. 

They eafily perceive how unfit that were for the prefent, 
which was for the firft age convenient enough. Hooker. 

Neither can I think you would impofe upon me an unfit 
and over-ponderous argument. Milton on Education. 

2 . Unqualified. 

Unfit he was for any worldly thing. 

And eke unable once to ftir or go. Spenfer. 

Old as I am, for ladies love unfit , 

The pow’r of beauty I remember yet. Dryden. 

A genius that can hardly take in the connection of three 
propofitions, is utterly unfit for fpeculative ftudies. Watts. 

To Unfi't. v. a. To difqualify. 

Thofe excellencies, as they qualified him for dominion, 
fo they unfitted him for a fatisfaCtion or acquiefcencc in 
his vaflals. Government of the Tongue. 

Unfitting, adj. Not proper. 

Although monofyllables, fo rife in our tongue, are unfitting 
forverfes, yet are they the moft fit for expreffing briefly the 
firft conceits of the mind. Camden. 

Unfi'tly. adv. Not properly ; not fuitably. 

Others, reading to the church thofe books which the apoftles 
wrote, are neither untruly nor unfitly faid to Dreach. Hooker. 

The kingdom of France may be not unfitly compared to a 
body that hath all its blood drawn up into the arms, bread 
and back. /W. 

Unfi TNESS. n. f . 

I. Want of qualifications. 

In letting down the form of common prayer, there was 
no need that the book lhould mention either the Jeamino- 
of a ht, or the unfitnefs of an ignorant minifter. Hooker. 

29 ? It 
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Shakefpeare. 

ShakeJ'peaie. 

Dryden . 
to blood ; 


Cowley. 


It is looked upon as a great weaknefs, and unfitntfs for 
buiinefs, for a man to be lo open, as really to think not 
only what he fays, but what he fwears. South. 

2. Want of propriety. 

To Unfix, v. a. 

1. To loofen ; to make lefs faft. 

Plucking to unfix an enemy, 

He doth unfaftcn a friend. ' Shakefpeare's Hen. IV. 

YV ho can imprefo the torch, bid the tree 
Lnfix his earth-bound root ? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

2 . lo make fluid. 

Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in fnow, 

The mountain hands; nor can the riling fun 
Unfix her frohs, and teach them how to run. Dryden 
Unfi'xed. adj. J 

1. Wandering; crratick; inconhant; vagrant. 

So vah the noife, as if not fleets did join ; 

But lands unfix'd , and jfle .iuig nations itrove. Dryden. 

Her lovely looks a lprjgbtly mind dn'cloie. 

Quick as her eyes, and as unjix'd as thole. Pope. 

2. Not determined. 1 

Irrefolute on which !he fliou’d rely: 

t At lah unfix'd in all, j$ only lix’d to die. Dryden. 

Unfle'dged. adj. That has not yet the full furniture of fea¬ 
thers ; young; not completed by time j not having at¬ 
tained full growth. 

I he friends thou hah, and their adoption try’d. 

Grapple them to thy foul with hooks of heel: 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d, unfiedg'd comrade. 

In thofe unfledg'd days was my wife a girL 
Vnfiedg’d actors learn to laugh and cry. 

Unflk'sh-ed. adj. Not fldhed ; not feafoned 
raw. 

Nature his limbs only for war made fit; 

With fome Ids toe thy unfiejh'd valour try. 

As a generous, unfiejh'd hound, that hears 
From far the hunter’s horn and chearful cry, 

So will I hahe^ Dyden’s CIcomenes. 

Unfo'iled. adj. Unfubdued ; not put to the worh. 

1 he ufurped powers thought themfclves fecurc in the 
hrength of an unjotied army of lixty thouland men, and in a 
. revenue proportionable. Temple, 

To Unfo / ld. v. a. 

J. To expand ; to fpread ; to open; 

I faw on him rifing 

Out of the water, heav’n above the clouds 

Unjold her cryhal doors ; thence on his head 

A perfect dove defeend. Paradife Regain'd. 

Invade his hifling throat, and winding fpires, 

’Till ftretch’d in length th’ unfolded foe retires. Dryden. 
Ah, what avail ! 

The vivid green his Alining plumes unfold. Pope. 

Sloth unfolds her arms, and wakes ; 

Lift’ning envy drops her lhakes. Pope's St. Cecilia. 

2. To tell; to declare. 

What tidings with our coufin Buckingham ?-- 

—Such as my heart doth tremble to unjold. 

Unfold to me why you are heavy. 

Unfold the paflion of my love ; 

Surprize her with difeourie of mv dear faith; 

Helen, to you our minds we will unjold. 

How comes it thus ! Unfold , celeflial guide . 

Things of deep fenfc we may in profc unfold ; 

But they move more, in lofty numbers told. Rofccmman. 

3. Todifcover; to reveal. 

Time fliall unfold what plaited cunning hides, 

Who covers faults, at laft with fhame derides. Shakefp. 

If the objedf be fecn through two or more fuch convex or 
concave giaffes, every glafs fliall make a new image, arid the 
objcdl fliall appear in the place, and of the bignefs of the laft 
image ; which conlideration unj'olds the theory of microfeopes 
and telefcopes. Newtons Optichs, 

4. To difplay ; to fet to view. 

We are the inhabitants of the earth, and endowed with 
underftanding; doth it then properly belong to us, to exa¬ 
mine and unfold the works of God l Burnet . 

Unfolding. adj. Directing to unfold. 

The unfolding ftar calls up the fhepherd. Shakefpeare. 
l o Unfoi/l. v. a. To reftore from folly. 

Have you any way to unfool me again ? Shakefpeare. 
UnforbFd. I ,. J . ... . J 

UnforbiWn. H* Not P rohlblted - 
If unforbid thou may’ll unfold 
What we, not to explore the fecrets, alk 
Of his eternal empire. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Thefe are the unforbidden trees; and here we may let 
Joofe the reins, and indulge our thoughts. Norris. 

A good man not only forbears thole gratifications, which 
are forbidden by reaion and religion, but even reftrains 
himfelf in unftrbiddcn inltanccs. Jitter bury. 


Shakefp. 

SbakeJ'peare. 

Shakefp. 
Shakefpeare. 
I Milton. 
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mi. 


unf, ;9 

prohibited i„ feripture, a„d ,hi. 

lufHciem to evince, the, the IbraMaoeiacfiSf *7 'kink 
not in its own nature iinful. ^ 1 CQn tierrm is 

Unfo'rced. adj. 

1. Not compelled ; not conftrained. 

1 his gentle a .d unforc'd accord of Hamlet 
cits fmilmg to my heart. «*», t r 

Unforc'd by pumlhinent, unaw’d by 
His words were Ample, and his foul Imcerc ’ 

2. Not impelled. 

No more can impure man retain and move 
In that pure region of a v. ortliy love, 

1 ban earthly iubitance can, unforc'd, afpire 
And leave his nature to convetfe with lire. * 

3. Not feigned. 

Ujion thefe tidings they broke forth into fuch , . 

“ pliialy app " r “ i that 

4. Not violent. , Nayu/ard, 

Windlor the next above the valley fwclB 
Into my eye, and doth itfelf prefent 
With luch an eafy and unforc'd afeent. 

That no ftupendous precipice denies 

Accel's, no horror turns away our eves. n 1 

5. Not contrary to cale. ‘Mam. 

If one arm is ftrctchcd out, the body muft be fomewhv 
bow d on the oppofitc hde, in a lituation which is unforc'd nJ 
Unfo rcible. adj. Wanting ftrength. ^ ’ 

The fame reafon which caufeth to yield that they art of 
fome force in the one, will conftrain to acknowledge, that 
they are not in the other altogether unforcibie. rj . ai “ 

Unforebo'ding. adj. Giving no omens. 

Unnumbered birds glide through th’aerial wav 
V agrants of air, and unforeboding ftray. Pope's OdyTr 
U\f o rkkn ow, adj. Not fortlecn by prefcicncc. 

Which had no lefs prov’d certain, unfcrdrawn. Miter 
Unforeskin ed. adj. Gircumciled. 

YVon by a Philiftinc from the unforejkin'd race. Milum, 
L n f or e s E :/n . adj. Not known btfore it happened. 

Urforefeen, they fay, is unprepar’d. “ Dryden. 
Unforfeited, adj. Not forfeited. 

1’his was the antient, and is yet the unferfeited glory of 
our religion. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Unforgo'tten. adj. Not loft to memory. 

I he thankful remembrance of lb great a benefit received, 
fliall for ever remain unforgotten. Knolles's Hifi. of the Turks, 
Unforg 'ving. adj. Relentlefs; implacable. 

The low with her broad fnout for rooting up 
Th intrufted feed, was judg’d to fpoil the crop ; 

The covetous churl, of unforgiving kind, 

T h’ offender to the bloody prieft relign’d. Dryden. 

Unfo'i-: med. adj. Not modified into regular fliape. 

All putrefaction being a diflolution of the firft form, is a 
mere confufion, and unformed mixture of the parrs. Bacon. 

T he fame boldnefs aifeovers itfelf in die feveral adventures 
he meets with during his paffage through the regions of in¬ 
formed matter. “ Spedlat'or, N“.309. 

Unforsa'ken. adj. Not deferted. 

T hey extend no farther to any fort of fins continued in or 
unftrfaken , than as they are reconcileablc with fincere endea¬ 
vours to forfake them. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Unf'ortified. adj. 

1. Not fecured by walls or bulwarks. 

Their weak heads, like towns unfortify d, 

Twixt fenfe and nonfenfe daily change their fide. Pope. 

2. Not ftrengthened ; infirm ; weak; feeble. 

It ftiews a will nioft incorrect to heav’n; 

A heart unfortify'd, a mind impatient; 

An undemanding Ample, and unfehooi’d. Shakejpeart. 

3. Wanting lecuritics. 

They will not reftrain a fecret mifehief, which, confidcr* 
ing the unfortify'd ftate of mankind, is a great defedt. Collier. 
Unfo'rtunate. adj. Not fuccefsful ; unprofperous; want¬ 
ing luck; unhappy. 

All things rcligioully taken in hand, arc profperotiJly ended; 
becaufc whether men in the end have that which religion did 
allow to defire, or that which it teachcth them contentedly 
to fuffer, they arc in neither event unfortunate. Hooker. 

Whofocver will live altogether out of himfelf, and fludy 
other men’s humours, fliall never be unfortunate. Rale 1 go. 

Vindictive perfons live the life of wicthes, who, as they 

arc mifehievous, end unfortunate. Bacon. 

He that would hunt a hare with an elephant, is not un¬ 
fortunate for miffing the mark, but foolifli lor chullng lueh an 
unapt inftiument. Taylor. 

The virgins fhall on feaflful days 
Vifit Iris tomb with flowers, only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, . ... 

From whence captivity and lofs of eyes, Milton’s Agmufies- 
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Unfo'RTuvateiIV. adv. Unhappily; without good luck. 
Unconfulting affedtion unfortunately bom to mewarJs, 
m 6e Zelmane~ borrow fo much of her natural modefty, as 
to leave her more decent raiments. Sidney. 

Moft of thefe artifts unfortunately mifearry’d, by falling 
down and breaking their arms. IVilkins. 

She kept her countenance when the lid remov’d, 

Difclos’d the heart, unfortunately lov’d. Dryden. 

Unfortunateness. adj. [from unfortunate.'] Ill luck. Not 
in ule. 

O me, the only fubjedl of the deftinies difpleafure, whofe 
greateft fortunatenefs is more unfortunate, than my filter's 
greateft smfortunaienefi. Sidney. 

Unfc/ught. adj. [un and fought.] Not fought. 

They ufed fuch diligence in taking the paflages, that it 
was not poffiblc they Ihould cfcape unfought with. Kno/les. 
Unfou’led. adj. Unpolluted ; uncorruptcd; not foiled. 

The humour and tunicles arc purely tranfparcnt, to let 
in light unfouFd and unfophifticated by any inward tincture. 

Adore. 

Unfou'nd. adj. Not found ; not met with. 

Somewhat in her excelling all her kind, 

Excited a dciire till then unknown ; 

Somewhat unfound , or found in her alone. Dryden. 

Unfra'mable. adj. Not to be moulded. 

The caufe of their difpofition fo unfrarnable unto focictics, 
wherein they live, is for that they difeern not aright what 
force thefe laws ought to have. " Hooker. 

Unfka'med. adj. Not formed; not falhioned. 

A lilelefs lump, unfalhion’d and unfram’d. 

Of jarring feeds, and juftly chaos nam’d. Dryden. 

Unfre quENT. adj. Uncommon ; not happening often. 

Part thereof is viftble unto any fituation ; but being only 
difcovcrable in the night, and when the air is clear, it be¬ 
comes unfrequent. Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

1 o UnfReque'nt. v. a. To leave; to ceafe to frequent. A 
bad word. 

Glad to Ihun his hoftile gripe, 

They quit their thefts, and unfrequent the fields. Philips . 
Unfrequented, adj. Rarely vihted ; rarely entered. 

Many unfrequented plots there are, 

Fitted by kind for rape and villainy. 

Retiring from the pop’Iar noife, I feek 
This unfrequented place to find fomeeafe. 

How well your cool and unfrequented Ihade 
Suits with the chaftc retirements of a maid ? 

Can he not pafs an aftronomick line. 

Nor farther yet in liquid atthcr roll. 

Till he lias gain’d fome unfrequented place ? Blackmore. 
V\ ith what caution does the hen provide herfeif a neft in 
places unfrequented, and free from noife. Addifon. 

Unfreque'ntiy. adj. Not commonly. 

T hey, like Judas, defire death, and not u>frequently pur- 

uc u '. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Unfriended, adj. Wanting friends; uncountenanccd; uu- 
iupported. 

Thefe parts to a flrangcr. 

Unguided and unfriended, often prove 

Rough and unhofpitable. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Urcat a^ts require great means of enterprizc ; 

I hou art unknown, unfriended, low of birth. Mlton. 
O God ! 

Wh 0 me unfriended brought’!*, by wond’rous ways, 

I he kingdom of my fathers to poffels. Dryden 

neft 1 KDUN f E ^ »•/ [from unfriendly.] Want of kind- 
ncis \ want of favour. 

the Y cZS h f tbe a P C t0 ;; look U P°" froh difappointmentsas 
the effects of an unfncndlmefs in nature or fortune to your 
particular attempts. jour 

User.Undlv ,4. Not benevolent; not kind. 3 

ffiin „ 1 'f ffics ? n >‘'»dly parent or brother ? ’Tis fnend- 
k i,p only that is the cement which cffedively combines man- 

as 4 h | I oft‘l r U T' that fervile * ea d,' which flief from*God 
CreaSs ’ H h being > lighting in the mifery of his 

^kRRo'zhn. adj. Not congealed to ice. 

motior^' '? C "'T - aqucous P arts wiI1 > b y the lofs of their 
main wJolT " >t0 yet tbc more fubtile P™ rc- 
Usfro Ttfui.. adj . 
blot prolifick. 

To^rTft M, H S flamcs ! like thofc that bum 
Not frut^mus! ’ ^ ^ «m. Pope. 

The naked rocks are not unfruitful there • 

3 - Not fertSe a . rren tOPS ^ f °° d abound ‘ 

for 

+ Not producing good cffedl*. Morttmcr s Hujbandry. 
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Milton. 
Rofcornmon. 


JVall 


ter. 


Unfuefi / leed. adj. Not fulfilled. 

Fierce defire, 

Still unfulfilled with pain of longing, pines. Milton. 

To Unfu'rl. v. a. To expand ; to unfold ; to open. 

The next motion is that of unfo ling the fan, in Which 
are feveral little flirts and vibrations. Addifon. 

Her fhips anchor’d, and her fails unfurl'd 
In either Indies; Prior . 

His fails by Cupid’s hand unfurl'd. 

To keep the fair, he gave the world. Prior . 

To Unfu'rnish. v. a. 

1. To deprive; to ftrip ; to diveft. 

Thy fpccches 

Will bring me to confider that which may 

Unfurnijh me of reafon. Shakefpeare’s I Pin ter Tale. 

2. To leave naked. 

The Scot on his unfnrr.ijh'd kingdom 
Came pouring like a ride into a breach. Shakefp , 

Uxfu'rnished. adj. 

1. Not accommodated with utenfils, or decorated with orna¬ 
ments. 

It derogates not more from the goodnefs of God, that he 
has given us minds unfurnijh'd with thofe ideas of himfelf, 
than that he hath fent us into the world with bodies un¬ 
clothed. Locke. 

I live in the corner of a vaft unfurnijh'd houfe. Swift. 

2. Unfupplied. 

Unga inly. \ acl D t un 5 en 5 > Saxon.] Aukward; uncouth. 

An ungainly ftnitin their walk. Swif. 

UngaTled. adj. Unhurt; unwounded. 

Let the ftricken deer go weep, 

The hart ungalled play; 4 

For fome muft watch, while fome muft deep ; 

So runs the world away. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Unga'rtered. adj. Being without garters. 

You chid at Sir Protheus, for going ungartered. Shakefp. 
Unga'thered. adj. Not cropped ; not picked. 

We wonder’d why fhe kept her fruit fo long : 

For whom fo late the ungather’d apples hung. Dryden. 
UnGE / nerated. adj. Unbegotten; having no beginning. 
Millions of fouls muft have been ungenerated, and °have 
had no being. Raleigh's Hijl. of the JVorld. 

Ungenera'tive. adj. Begetting nothing. 

He is a motion ungenerative, that’s infallible. Shakefpeare. 
Unge'nerous. adj. 

1. Not noble; not ingenuous ; not liberal. 

'I o look into letters already opened or dropped, is held 
an ungenerous zi\. p 0 , 

2. Ignominious. r. ; r v r 

'I'he victor never will impofe on Cato 
Ungenerous terms. His enemies confefs 
The virtues of humanity are Ciefar’s. Addifon. 

Unge'nial. adj. Not kind or favourable to nature. 

The northern fhires have a more cloudy, un-enial air 
than any part of Ireland. Swift to Pope. 

Sullen leas wafh th’ ungenial pole. Thomfon 

Ungentle, adj. Harfti; rude ; rugged. J 

Smile, gentle heav’n ! or ftrike^ ungentle death ' 

For this worfd frowns, and Ed ward’s fun is clouded. Shakefp. 

He is ' 

Vicious, ungentle, fooliflily blunt, unkind. Shakefpeare. 

Love, to thee I facrificc 

All my ungentle thoughts. Denham's Sophy. 

Unoe ntlemanly. adj. Illiberal; not becoming a afetute* 

man. 3 0 

i he demeanor of thofe under Waller, was much more un- 
gentlememly and barbarous. Clarendon, b. viii. 

1 his he contradidls in the almanack publiflred for the pre- 
fent year, and in an ungentlemanby manner. Swift. 

L nck'ntlen ess. n.f Harfhnefs ; rudenefs; feverity 

Reward not thy flieepc, when ye take off his cote, 
vv ith twitches and patches as broad as a groat: 

Let not inch ungentlenejs happen to thine.° TuT er 

Unce ntly. adv. Hardily; rudely. M 

You’ve ungently , Brutus, 

Stole from my b^ Shakefpeare's Julius Carfar. 

Why [peaks my father fo ungently ? Shakefp. Tempe/t 
Nor was it ungently received by Lindamira. Arbuth. and Pole 
Unce'ntleness. n.f. Unkindnefs ; incivility. %aaa ^ e ' 
IOU have done me much ungentlcnefs 
To fhew the letter that I writ to you. „ 

U metry ME TR1 cAL * ad P Not agreeable to the laws ofgeo- 
All the attempts before Sir Ifaae Newton, to cxplrin the 


them inconliftent and. unintelligible. 
Ungi'lded. adj. Not overlaid with gold. 

t M °x? Wb ° each da >' can theatres behold. 
Like Nero s palace, Alining all with gold, 
CJur mean, ungilded ftage will fcoxn. 


Chey 


me. 


Dryden. 

T® 
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To Ungi'ro. v. a. To loofc any thing bound with a girdle. 
The man ungirded his camels, and gave them draw and 
provender. Gen. xxiv. 32. 

The bleft parent 

Ungirt her fpacious bofom, and difeharg’d 
The pond’rous birth. Prior. 

Ungi'rt. adj. Loofely drefled. 

One tender foot was bare, the other (hod; 

Her robe ungirt. Waller. 

Mulciber afligns the proper place 
For Carians, and th’ ungirt Numidian race. Dryden. 

Unglo'rified. adj. Not honoured; not exalted with praife 
and adoration. 

Left God fhould be any way unglorified , the greateft part 
of our daily fervice confifteth, according to the blefled apo- 
ftle’s own precife rule, in much variety of pfalms and hymns ; 
that out of fo plentiful a treafure, there might be for every 
man’s heart to chufe out for his own facrifice. Hooker. 

L t nclo'ved. adj. Having the hand naked. 

When we were come near to his chair, he ftood up, hold¬ 
ing forth his hand ungloved, and in pofturc of blefling. Bacon. 
Unci ving. adj. Not bringing gifts. 

In vain at fhrines th’ ungiving fuppliant ftands : 

This ’tis to make a vow with empty hands. Dryden. 

To Unglu e. v. a. To loofe any thing cemented. 

Small rains relax and unglue the earth, to give vent to in¬ 
flamed atoms. Haruey on the Plague. 

She ftretches, gapes, unglues her eyes. 

And afks if it be time to rife. Swift. 

To Unco d. v.a. To divert: of divinity. 

Were we wak’ned by this tyranny, 

T’ ungod this child again, it could not be 
I fhould love her, wlio loves not me. Donne. 

Thus men ungodded may to places rife. 

And feels may be preferr’d without difguife. Dryden. 
Ungo'di.ily. adv. Impioufly; wickedly. 

’Tis but an ill cflay of that godly fear, to ufe that very 
gofpel fo irreverently and ungodlily. Government of the Tongue. 
UnGo'dlikess. n.f. Impiety; wicked nels; negledt of God. 
How grofsly do many of us contradict the plain precepts of 
the gofpel by our ungodlinefs and worldly lulls ? Tillotfon. 
Ungo'dly. adj. 

1. Wicked ; negligent of God and his laws. 

His juft, avenging ire, 

Had driven out th’ ungodly from his fight. 

And the habitations of the juft. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

The (inner here intended is the ungodly finner: he who for¬ 
gets or defies his God. Rogers. 

2 . Polluted by wickcdnels. ’ 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out in peace. Shakefpeare. 

Ungo'red. adj. Unwounded; unhurt. 

I Hand aloof, and will no reconcilement; 

’Till by fomc elder mafters of known honour, 

I have a voice and precedent of peace. 

To keep my name ur.gor d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Ukco'rged. adj. Not filled ; not fated. 

The hell-hounds, as ungorged with flefh and blood, 
Purfue their prey. Dryden. 

Oh ungor'd appetite ! Oh ravenous third: 

Of a fon’s blood. Smith's Phcedra and Hippclytus. 

Ungovernable, adj. 

1. Not to be ruled ; not to be reftrained. 

They’ll judge every thing by models of their own ; and 
thus arc rendered unmanagable by any authority, and ungo¬ 
vernable by other laws, but thofe of the fword. Glanville. 

2. Licentious ; wild ; unbridled. 

So wild and ungovernable a poet, cannot be tranflated lite¬ 
rally ; his genius "is too ftrong to bear a chain. Dryden. 

He was free from any rough, ungovernable paffions, which 
hurrv men on to fay and do very oftenfive things. Attcrbury. 
Ungo^erned. adj. 
x. Being without government. 

The eftate is yet ungovern'd. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

It pleafeth God above. 

And all good men of this ungovern'd ifle. Shakefpeare. 
2. Not regulated ; unbridled ; licentious. 

Seek for him. 

Left his ungovern d rage diffolvc the life 
That wants the means to lead it. Shakefp, K. Lear. 

Thcmfelves they vilify’d 

To ferve ungovern'd appetite. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Nor what to bid, or what forbid, he knows; 

Th’ ungovem'd tempeft to fuch fury grows. Dryden. 

From her own back the burthen would remove, 

And lays the load on his ungovern'd love, Dryden. 

Ung'oT. adj. 

1. Not gained; not acquired. 

2. Not begotten. 

He is as free from touch or foil with her. 

As fhe from one ungot, Shakefp. Meajurcfor Meafure. 
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His loins yet full of ungot princes; all 
His glory in the bud. 



Waller, 


UK0 ” A ' c x^iMr • 

Nor are thy lips ungraceful , lire of men. lr . 

A fohc.tous watchtulnefs about one’s behaviour Jt,- 
being mended, it will be conftrained, uneaiy, and^t° 

He enjoyed the greateft ftrength of good fenfe 
moft exquifite taftc of politenefs. Without the firft fej? the 
butan incumbrance; and without the laft is umraceul ?}-" 
Ungratefulness, n.f Inelegance; awkwardnefs. ^ 

To attempt the putting another genius upon hi ra> wi ,i 
be labour in vain ; and what is fo plaiilcrcd on, will k-* 
ways hanging to it the ungrace/ulnefs of conftraint 7 T 

Ungra'cious. adj. ' 

1. Wicked; odious; hateful. 

He, catching hold of her ungracious tongue, 

Thereon an iron lock did fallen firm and ftronV. Sin,r~. 

I’ll in the mature time, ' " ' 

With this ungracious paper (trike the fight 
Of the death-pra&is’d duke. ° Shakefp. K. Lear 

Do not, as foine ungracious paftors do. 

Shew me the lleep and thorny way to heav’n; 

Whilft he, a puft and recklcfs libertine. 

Him (elf the primrofe path of dalliance treads. 

And recks not his own rede. Shakefp. Hamid. 

To the gods alone 

Our future offspring, and our wives are known; 

Th’ audacious (trumpet, and ungra.ious fon. Drvdtu 

2. Oftenfive ; unpleafing. ° 

Show me no parts which are ungracious to tire fight, as all 
pre-fhortenings ufually arc. “ bnfa. 

3. Unacceptable ; not favoured. 

They did not except againft the perfons of any, though 
fevcral were moft ungracious to them. Clarendon. 

Any thing of grace towards the Irifh rebels, was as ungra¬ 
cious at Oxford, as at London. Clarendon. 

Neither is it rare to obferve among excellent and learned 
divines, a certain ungracious manner, or an unhappy tone of 
voice, which they never have been able to {hake oft’. Swift. 

Ukcra'nted. adj. Not given ; not yielded ; not bellowed. 

This only from your goodnefs let me gain, 

And this ungranted , all rewards are vain. Dryden, 

Ungra'tefcl. adj. 

1. Making no returns, or making ill returns for kindnefs. 

No perfon is remarkably ungrateful , who was not alfo in- 
fufferably proud. South, 

2. Making no returns for culture. 

Moft when driv’n by winds, the flaming ftorm 
Of the long files deftroys the beauteous form; 

Nor will the wither’d (lock be green again ; 

But the wild olive (hoots, and (hades th ’ungrateful plain. Dryd. 

3. Unpleafing; unacceptable. 

It cannot be ungrateful , or without fome pleafurc to pofte- 
rity, to fee the moft exatSl relation of an action lo full of 
danger. Clarendon. 

What is in itfclf harfh and ungrateful , mull make harfh 
and ungrateful impreflions upon us. Attcrbury. 

Uncra'tefully. adv. 

1. With ingratitude. 

When call’d to diftant war, 

His vanquilh’d heart remain’d a vidtim here: 

Oriana’s eyes that glorious conqueft made; 

Nor was his love ungratefully repaid. Granville. 

We often receive the benefit of our prayers, when yet we 
ungratefully charge heaven with denying our petitions. U ale. 

2. Unacceptably; unpleafing. 

Ungratefulness, n.f. 

1. Ingratitude; ill return for good. 

Can I, without the detellablc (lain of ungratefulnefs, ab- 
flain from loving him, who, far exceeding the beautifulne.s 
of his (hape with the beautifulncls of his mind, is content fo to 
abale himfelf as to become Dametas’s fervant for my lake.o/ «• 

2. Unacceptablcnefs ; unpleafing quality. 

Ungra'vely. adv. Without ferioulhefs. 

His prefent portance . 

Gibingly, and ungravely, he did falhion. Shakejpeare- 

Ungrou'nded. odj. Having no foundation. 

Ignorance, with an indiffcrcncy for truth, is nearer 01 
than opinion with ungrounded inclination, which is 

fource of errour. • n ,i* 

This is a confidence the moft ungrounded and irtattonai. 

For upon what ground can a man promife himfclt a “ 
repentance, who cannot promife himfelf a futurity • 

Uncru dgxngl y. adv. Without ill will; willingly; e < ’ 
cheerfully. 

If, when all his art and time is fpent, 

He fay ’twill ne’er be found, yet be content; 

Receive from him the doom ungrudgingly, Donne, 


Bccaufe he is the mouth of deftiny. 


Ungua rded- 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languag 



Taylor. 2 


Prior. 


Prior. 
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(fS-CUA'RDBD. adj. 

Proud art thou met ? Thy hope was to have reach d 
The throne of God unguarded, and his lide^ 

Abandon’d. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. vi. 1 . 133. 

All through th’ unguarded gates with joy refort, 

To Ice the flighted camp, the vacant port. Denham. 

No door there was th’ unguarded houfe to keep. 

On creaking hinges turn’d, to break his lleep. Dryden. 
, Carelefs; negligent. 

All the evils that proceed from an untied tongue, anil an 
unguarded , unlimited will, we put upon the accounts ot 
drunken nefs. 

The fpv, which does tins treafure keep. 

Does (he ne’er fay her pray’rs, nor fleep ? 

Or have not gold and llatt’ry pow’r. 

To purchafe one unguarded hour ? 

With an unguarded look lhe now devour’d 
My nearer face ; and now recall’d her eye. 

And heav’d, and drove to hide a fudden figh. 

It was intended only to divert a few young ladies, of good 
fenfe and good humour enough to laugh not only at their lex’s 
little unguarded follies, but at their own. Pop*. 

Are wc not encompaflcd by multitudes, who watch every 
carelefs word, e.very unguarded aiftion of our lives ? Rogers. 
UNGUl'DED. ad;. Not directed ; not regulated. 

The blood weeps from my heart, when I do (hape. 

In forms imaginary, th’ unguided days. 

And rotten times that you (hall look upon. 

When I am deeping with my anceftors. Shakefpeare. 

Can unguided matter keep itfelf to fuch exaifl conformi¬ 
ties, as not in the lead fpot to vary from the fpecics ! Glanville. 

They refolve all into the accidental, unguided motions of 
blind matter. Locke. 

Nature, void of choice. 

Does by unguided motion things produce, 

Regardlcfs of their order. Blackmore on the Creation. 

U'nguent. n. f. [unguentum, Lat.] Ointment. 

Pre-occupation of mind ever requireth preface of fpeech, 
like a fomentation to make the unguent enter. Bacon. 

There is an intercourie between the magnetick unguent and 
the vulnerated body. Glanville. 

With unguents fmooth, the lucid marble fhone. Pope. 
Ungue'ssed. adj. Not attained by conjedlurc. 

He me fent, for caufe to me unguefs’d. Fairy Qt/een. 

Unhabitable, adj. [ inhabitable , Fr. inhabitabilis , Lat.J Not 
capable to fupport inhabitants; uninhabitable. 

The night and day was always a natural day of twenty-four 
hours, in all places remote from the unhabitable poles of the 
world, and winter and fummer always meafured a year. Holder. 

Though the courfe of the fun be curbed between the tro- 
picks, yet are not thofe parts dircdlly fubjedl to his perpendi¬ 
cular beams, unhabitable, or extremely hot. Ray. 

Unha'cked. adj. Not cut; not hewn; not notched with 
cuts. 

With a blefled, and unvex’d retire, 

With unhack'd (words, and helmets all unbruis’d. 

We will bear home that lufty blood again. Shakefpeare. 

Part with unhack’d edges, and bear back 
Our targe undinted. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

T0 UnhaBlow. v. a. To deprive of holineli,; to profane ; 
to delccrate. 

Perhaps the fa£l 

Is not fo heinous now, foretafted fruit; 

Profan’d firil by the ferpent; by him firft 
Made common, and unhallow’d , ere our tafte. Milton. 
7 lie vanity unhallozvs the virtue. L’Fjhange. 

1 his one ufe left fuch an indelible facrcdnefs upon them, 
that the impiety of the deftgn could be no fixfficicnt reafon to 
unhallow and degrade them to common ufe. South. 

Lmha’llovved. adj. Unholy; profane. 

'I hy currifli fpirit 

Govern d a wolf, who hang’d for human (laughter ■ 

Lv’n from the gallows did his fell lbul fleet; 

And while thou lay’ft in thy unha Heav'd dam 

Infus’d itfelf in thee. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

1 had not unlock’d my lips 
In this unhallow'd air, but that this juglcr 

tocharm m y judgment, as mine 


eyes, 


U 
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Cardinal Campeiws 

Hath left the caufe o’th’ king unbundled. Shakefp. Hen. V HI. 

Unh a'NBSOMP. n. f. 

1. Ungraceful ; not beautiful. 

I was glad I had done fo good a deed for a gentlewoman 
not unhandfome, whom before I had in like fort helped. Sidney. 

She that fo far the reft out-lliin’d ; 

Silvia the fair, while (he was kind. 

Seems only not unhandfome now. Waller, 

As I cannot admit that there is anything unhandfome^ or ir¬ 
regular; fo much lefs can I grant that there is any thing in¬ 
commodious in the globe. Woodward. 

Illiberal; difingenuous. 


Unha'ndsomely. adv. [from unhandfome .] 
1. Inelegantly ; ungracefully. 


The ruined churches are Co unhamlfomely patched and 
thatched, chat men do.even (bun the places for the uncomdi- 


nefs thereof. 

2. Difmgenuoufly; illiberally. 


Spenfer. 


Obtruding falfe rules, pranck’d in reafon’s garb.' Milton. 

Nor (hail prefume to violate thefe bands," 

Or touch thy pcrlon with unhallow'd hands. Dryden. 

Here ceafe thy flight, nor with unhallow'd lays 
J ouch the fair fame of Albion’s golden days. Pot,. 

1 0 Unha'nd. «. To loofc from the hand. ' 

bul! am I call’d. Unhand me, gentlemen. Shakefpeare. 
...... Vnhand me, traitors. Denham's Sophy. 

HA ndied. adj. Not handled ; not touched. P * 

A race of youthful and unbundled colts, 
t etching mad bounds. Shakefp. Mercb. of Venice. 


ingenuouuy; uiiDcraiiy. 

He raves, Sir; and to cover nxy difdain, 

Unhandfomely would his denial feign. Dryden. 

Unha'nqsomeness. u. f. [from unhandfome .] 

1. Want of beauty. 

The fweetnefs of her countenance did give fuch a grace 
to what (he did, that it did make handfome the unhandjomenefs 
of it; and make the eye force the mind to believe, that there 
was a praife in that un(ki!fulnefs. Sidney , b. ii. 

2 Want of elegance. 

Be not troublefome to thyfelf, or to others, by unhandfome- 
nefs or undcannefs. Taylor. 

3. Illiberalnefs; difingenuity. 

Unha ndy, adj. Awkward; not dexterous. 

Unha nged, adj. Not put to death by the gallows. 

There live not three good men unhang'd in England. Shakef. 
Uniia'p. n.f. Mifsluck; ill fortune. 

She vifited that place, where firft fhe was fo happy as to 
fee the caufe of her unhap. Sidney. 

Unha'ppied. [This word feems a participle from unhappy, 
which yet is never ufed as a verb.] Made unhappy. 

You have mifled a prince, 

A happy gentleman in blood and lineament. 

By you unhappied , and disfigur’d clean. Shakefpeare. 

Unha'ppily. adv. [from unhappy.'] Mifcrably; unfo.tunatdy ; 
wretchedly; calatnitoufly. 

You hold a fair aflembly : you do well, lord: 

You are a churchman, or I’ll tell you, cardinal, 

I lbould judge now moft unhappily. Shakefpeare. 

He was unhappily too much ufed as a check upon the lord 
Coventry. C arendon. 

I unweeting have offended. 

Unhappily deceiv’d ! Afillon's Par. Lojl. 

There is a day a coming, when all thefe witty fools (hall 
he unhappily undeceived. Tillotjons Sermons. 

Unha'ppiness. n.f 

1. Mifcry; infelicity. 

If ever he have child, abortive be it, 

Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. 

And that be heir to his unhappinefs. Shakefpeare. 

Fhe real foundation of our unhappinefs would’ be laid in our 
reafon, and we fliould be more miferable than the beads, by 
how much we have a quicker apprehenfton. Tillotfon. 

It is our great unhappinefs , when any calamities fall upon 
us, that we are uneafy, and diffatisfied. Wake 

2. Calamity; diftrefs. 

She hath often dream’d of unhappinefs , and waked herfelf 
with laughing. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothin*. 

3. Misfortune ; ill luck. a 

St. Auftin hath laid down a rule to this purpofe, though 
he had the unhappinefs not to follow it always himfelf. Burnet. 
Uniia'ppv. adj. Wretched; miferable; unfortunate; cala¬ 
mitous ; diftreffed. 

Delire of wand’ring this unhappy morn. 

You know not, while vou here attend, 

Th’ unworthy fate of your unhappy friend : 

Breathlefs he lies, and his unbury’d ghoil 
Depriv’d of funeral rites. 

To UnhaBbour. v.a. Fo drive from (belter. 
UnhaBboured. adj. Affording no fhelter. 

’Tis chaftity: 

Site that has that is dad in complete fteel; 

And, like a quiver’d nymph, with arrows keen. 

May trace huge forefts, and unharbour'd heaths, 

Infamous hills, and Tandy perilous wilds. 

Unha rdened. adj. Not confirmed; not made hard. 
Meflengers 

Of ftrong prevaihnent "in unbar dead youth. Shakef* 
Unhardy. adj. l-eeble; tender; timorous. * 

7 he wifeft, unexpericnc’d, will be ever 
7 im’rous and loth, with novice modefty • 

Irrefolute, unhardy, undavent’ious. ‘ * %jpj t 
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Unharmed, adj. Unhurt; not injured. 

In ftrong proof of chaftity well armed, 

From love’s weak, childilh bow fhe lives unhat m'd. Shake/. 
I hough great light be infuflerablc to our eyes ; yet 
the higheft degree of darknefs does not difeafe them, for 
caufing no diforderly motion, it leaves that curious organ un- 
harmed. Locke. 

I he Syrens once deluded, vainly charm’d j 
Ty’d to the mad, Ulyffes fail’d unharm d. Granville. 
Unfia'rmful. adj. Innoxious; innocent. 

I hcmfelves unharmful, let them live unharm’d ; 

1 heir jaws difabled, and their claws difarm’d. Dryden. 
Unharmo'nious. adj. 

1. Not fymmetrical; difproportionate. 

t Thofe pure, immortal elements, that know 
No grofs, no unhantnonious mixture foul, 

Ejcdt him, tainted now, and purge him off. Milton. 

2 . Unmufical; ill-founding. 

His thoughts arc improper to his fubject, his expreflions 
unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn of both is unharmo- 

nious - Dryden. 

I hat barbarous cuftom of abbreviating words, to fit them 
to the meafurc of verfes, has formed harfh, unharmonious 
founds. Swift. 

To UNHA'RNfcSS. V. a. 

1. To lcofc from the traces. 

The fweating fleers unharnefs’d from the yoke, 

Bring back the crooked plough. Dryden. 

'Fhe mules unharne/'d range befide the main. Pope. 

tf there were fix horfes, the poftillion always unharnefed 
four, and placed them on a table. Swift. 

2. To difarm ; to dived of armour. 

Unha'zarded. adj. Not adventured ; not put in danger. 

Here I (hon’d ftill enjoy thee day and night 
Whole to myfelf, unhazarded abroad, 

Fearlefs at home. Miltons Agoniflts, l. 807. 

Uxha'tched. adj. 

1. Not difclofed from the eggs. 

2. Not brought to light. 

Some unhatch’d practice 

Hath puddled his clear fpirit. Shakefpcare. 

Uxhea'lthfiul. adj. Morbid; unwholcfome. 

The difeafes which make years unhealthfuL, are fpotted 
fevers; and the unhealthful feafon is the autumn. Graunt. 
At every fcntence let his life at flake. 

Though the difcourfe were of no weightier things. 

Than fultry fummers, or unhealthful fprings. Dryden. 
Unhealthy, adj. Sickly; wanting health. 

No body would have a child cramm’d at breakfaft, who 
would not have him dull and unhealthy. Locke on Education. 
He, intent on fomewhat that may eafe 
Unhealthy mortals, and with curious fearch 
Examines all the properties of herbs. Philips. 

To Unhea / rt. v.a. To difeourage ; to deprefs. 

To bite his lip. 

And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. Shakefp. 
Unhea'rd. adj. 

1. Not perceived by the ear. 

For the noife of drums and timbrels loud. 

Their childrens cries unheard. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

2. Not vouchfafed an audience. 

What pangs I feel, unpitied and unheard ! Dryden. 

3. Unknown in celebration. 

Nor was his name unheard , or unador’d. Milton. 

4. Unheard o/. Obfcure; not known by fame. 

Free from hopes or fears, in humble eafe, 

Unheard of may I live and die in peace. Granville. 

5. Unheard «/. Unprecedented. 

There is a foundation laid for the mofl unheard of confufion 
that ever was introduced into a nation. Swift. 

Unhea'ted. adj. Not made hot. 

Neither falts, nor the diftillcd fpirits of them can penetrate 
the narrow pores of unheated glafs. Boyle. 

Unheeded, adj. Difregarded; not thought worthy of no¬ 
tice. 

True experiments may, by reafon of the eafy miftake of 
fonic unheeded crrcumftancc, be unfuccefsfully tried. Boyle. 
He of his fatal guile gave proof unheeded. Alilton. 

Her hair 

In a Ample knot was ty’d above ; 

Sweet negligence 1 unheeded bait of love, Dryden. 

The triumph ceas’d—tears gufh’d from ev’ry eye. 

The world’s great vidtor pafs’d unheeded by. Pope. 

Unhee'ding. adj. Negligent; carelefs. 

I have not often feen him ; if I did, 

He pafs’d unmark’d by my unheeding eyes. Dryden. 

UnheeGy. adj. Precipitate; fudden. 

Learning his (hip from thofe white rocks to fave, 

Which all along the fouthern fea-coaft lay, 

Threat’ning unheedy wreck, and rafh decay, 

He nam’d Albion. Fairy Queen, l. ii. c. \. 
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Nor hath love’s mind of any j„dg,„ c „, talle . 

Wings and no eyes, figure unheedy hade. * 

So have I feen fome tender (lip, 

Sav’d with care from winter’s nip’; 

The pride of her carnation train 
1 luck d up by fome unheedy fwain 
To Unhe'le. v. a. To uncover; to expofe to view 
Unhe lpfd. adj. Unaffifted; having no auxiliary 
Unhelp d I am, who pity’d the diftrefs’d ’ 

And none oppreffng, am by all opprefs’d.’ 

Unhe lpfll. adj. Giving no afliftance. 

I bewail good Glo’ftcr’s cafe 
With fad, unhelpful tears. ,, 

Unhe'wn . part. adj. Not hewn. ■ fp- Hcn.\ n. 

In occalions of merriment, this rou<di-caft 
wa,inftv,d„ ril , S eph y , dlL.lth E5 

Unhidebound. adj. Lax of maw 5 capacious. J ' 
I hough plenteous, all too little feems 
To fluff this maw, this vafl, unhiJebound corps. A/;/.. 
To Ukhi / nge. v. a . 1 mu m, 

1. To throw from the hinges. 

2. I o difplace by violence. 

For want of cement, ribs of rock disjoin’d ■ 

Without an earthquake, from their bale would (far- 
And hills unhing’d, from their deep roots depart. Bldfmn 
3- * o diforcler; to contufc. 

Rather than not accomplifh my revenge, 

Juft or unjuft, I would the world unhinge \ ’ U r nlin 

If God’s providence did not order it, cheats would not 
only juflle private men out of their rights, but unhide (fates 
and run all into coniui.on. J iay cn d/Creotm. 

Unholiness. n.f. Impiety; profanenefs; wickednels. 

Too foul and manifeft was the imbalincfs of obtrudi.-i’^ „ pon 
men remiflion of fins for money. Rala»h 

Unho'ly. adj. ‘ 

J. Profane; not hallowed. 

Doth it follow that all things now in the church sre unhsh 
which the Lord hath not himfelf precifely inftituted ? Hotin 
2. Impious; wicked. 

We think not ourfelves the holier, becaufe we ufc it; fo 
neither Ihoald they with whom nofuch thing is in ufe, think 
us therefore unholy, becaufe we fubmit ourfeives imtj that, 
which, in a matter fo indifferent, the wifdom of authority 
and law have thought comely. Hooker. 

From the paradife of God, 

Without remorfe, drive out the finful pair. 

From hallow’d ground th’ unholy. Milton's Par.Lsf. 

Far other dreams my erring foul employ; 

Far other raptures of unholy joy. 

Unho'noured. adj. 

1. Not regarded with veneration ; not celebrated. 

Unhonour’d though I am, at leaft, faid (lie, 

Not unreveng’d that impious act (hall be. 

Pales unhonour'd , Ceres unemploy’d, 

Were all forgot. 

2. Not treated with rcfpctSh 

Griev’d that a viiitant fo long (hou’d wait, 

Unmark’d, unhonour'd, at a monarch’s gate. 

To Unhoo'p. v.a. To diveft of hoops. 

Unhoop the fair fex, and cure this falhionablc tympany got 
among them. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 127. 

Unho'ped. 7 adj. Not expected; greater than hope had 
Unho'ped for. J promifed. 

With unhop'd fuccefs 

Th’ embaffadors return with promis’d peace. Dryden. 

Heav’n has infpir’d with a fudden thought, 

Whence your uithop'd-for fafety may be wrought. Dryden. 
Uxho'peful. adj. Such as leaves no room to hope, 

Bcncdidt is not the unhopefullejl hu(band that I know; thus 
far I can praife him ; he is of approved valour. Shakejp. 

I thought thcroufing ftyle I wrote in, might prove no un¬ 
hopeful way to procure fomewhat confiderable from thofe 
great matters of chymical arcana. Boyle. 

To Unho'rse. v.a. To beat from an horfe; to throw from 
the faddle. 

He would unhorfe the luftieft challenger. Shakejpcisre. 
The emperot refeued a noble gentleman, whom, utwcifed 
and fore wounded, the enemy was ready to have llain. Knouts. 
On a fourth he flics, and him unkopjes too. Darnel- 
They arc forc’d 

To quit their boats, and fare like men unhors'd. Haler. 

The knights unhors’d may life from oft the plain, 

And fight on foot, their honour to regain, Dryden. 

Unfio'spitable. adj. finhofpitalis , Lat J Affording no kindmi* 
or entertainment to ftrangers ; cruel; barbarous. 

The cruel nation, covetous ot prey, 

Stain’d with my blood th" unhofpitablc coaft. 

Unhi/stile. adj. Not belonging to an enemy. 

The high-prancing (feeds 
Spurn their difmounted riders; they expire 
Indignant, by unhojlilc wounds dellroy d. 
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Tn Unhot/sb. 2M7. To drive from the habitation. 

Seek true religion : O where ? Mirreus . 

Thinking her unhous’d here, and fled from us, 

Seek her «it Rome. . . 

Death unawares with his cold, kind embrace, ... 

Unhous'd thy virgin foul from her fair biding place. Milton. 

Unhou'sed. adj. 

, Homelefs ; wanting a houfe. 

Call the creatures, 

Whofe naked natures live in all the fpight 
Of wreakful heav’n ; whofe bare,, unnoufed trunks. 

To the confli<9ing elements expos’d, 

Anfwer mcer nature. Shakejp. Timon of Athens. 

Having no fettled habitation. 

But that I love the gentle Defdemona, 

I would not my wiboujed, free condition 
Put into circumfcripti’on and confine. Shakefp. Othelio. 

Hear this, 

You unhous'd, lawlefs, rambling libertines. Southern. 

Ushou'selled. adj. Having not the Cicrament. 

Thus was I ilccping r by a brother’s hand. 

Of life, of crown, of queen at once difpatch’d ; 

Cut off even in the bloffoms of my fin, 

UnhoujelPd, unanointed, unanell’d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

t’NHi/MBLED. adj. Not humbled ; not touched with lhamc 
or confufion. 

Should I of thefe the liberty regard. 

Who, freed as to their antient patrimony. 

Unhumbled, unrepented, unreformed. 

Headlong would follow. Alilton s Par. Regain a. 

Ushu / rt. adj. Free from harm. 

Of fifteen hundred, eight hundred were (lain in the field ; 
and of the remaining (even hundred, two men only came off 
ur J )ur t. “ Bacon’s War with Spain. 

I tread more lightly on the ground ; 

My nimble feet from unhurt flow’rs rebound ; 

I walk in air. Dryden s State of Innocence. 

Supported by thy care, 

Through burning climes I pafs’d unhurt. 

And breath’d in tainted air. Addifon’s Spectator. 

The ftars (hall fade away ; 

Eut thou (halt flourifti in immortal youth. 

Unhurt, amidft the war of elements. 

The wrecks of matter, and the crufli of worlds. Addifon. 
Ushu'ktful. adj. Innoxious; harmlefs ; doing no harm. 
You hope the duke will return no more, or 
You imagine me too unhurtful an oppofite. ShakcfpearC. 
Flames uuhurtful, hoveling, dance in air. Blackmore. 
UNHt' / RTFUi ; LY. adv. Without harm ; innoxioufly. 

We laugh at others as innocently and as unhurt fully, as 
at ourfelves. Pope to hwift. 

Unicorn, n.f. [unicornis, unus ahd Cornu, Lat.] 

1. A beaft, whether real or fabulous, that has only one horn. 

Wert thou the unicorn, pride and wrath would confound 
thee. Shakcfpeare s Timon of Athens. 

Unicorns may be betray’d with trees. 

Bears with glades, men with flatterers. Shakefpcare. 

Nature in coi nigerous animals hath placed the horns in¬ 
verted upwards, as in the rhinoceros, Indian afs, and tr icorn 
beetles. Bmvn’s Vulgar Err ours. 

It is not of confcqticnce, that becaufe Diofcorides hath 
made no mention of unicorns horn, there is therefore no fuch 
thing in nature. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Some unicorns we will allow even among infedts, as thofe 
raficornous beetles deferibed by Muffetus. Brown. 

Will the fierce unicorn thy voice obey. 

Stand at the crib, and feed upon the hay ? Sandys. 

2. A bird. 

Of the unicorn bird, the principal marks are thefe ; headed 
and footed like the dunghill cock, tailed like a goofc, horned 
on his forehead, with fome likenefs, as the unicorn is pictured ; 
fpur’d on his wings, bigger than a fwan. Grew. 

Uniform, arlj. [unus and forma.] 

1. Keeping its tenour ; fimiiar to itfclf. 

Though when contufcdly mingled, as in this ffratum, it 
may put on a face never fo uniform and alike, yet it is in 
reality very different. Woodward. 

2. Conforming to one rule ; adling in the fame manner; agree¬ 
ing with each other. 

The only doubt is about the manner of their unity, how 
far churches are bound to be uniform in their ceremonies, 
and what way they ought to take for that purpofe. Hooker. 

Creatures of what condition foever, though each in dif¬ 
ferent manner, yet all with uniform confent, admire her, as 
the mother of their peace and joy. Hooker. 

Numbers, being neither uniform in their defigns, nor dircdl 
in their views, neither could manage nor maintain the power 
they got. Swi n 

Unifo'rmity. n.f. [uniformite, Fr.J 
!• Refemblance to itfclf; even tenour. 

There is no uniformity in the defign of Spenfer; he aims 
at the accomplilhment of no one a&ion. Dryden. 
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Queen Elizabeth was remarkable for that fteadmefs and 
uniformity which ran through all her actions. Addifsn. 

2 . Conformity to one pattern ; refemblance or one to another. 

The unity of that vifible body ami church or Child, con- 
fifteth in that uniformity, which all the fevcral pcrlons there¬ 
unto belonging have, by reafon of that one Lord, whofe 
fervantsthey all profefs themfelves; that one faith which they 
all acknowledge ; that one baptiim wherewith they are a.l 

initiated. . 1 ***** b ' m ‘ 

Uniformly, adv. [from uniform.] 

1. Without variation ; in an even tenour. ■ 

That faith received from the apoftles, the church, though 
difperfed throughout the world, doth notwiihftanding keep 
as fafe, as if it dwelt within the walls of fome one hoefe, 
and as uniformly hold, as if it had but one only heart and 
p ou | Hooker , b. v. 

The capillamenta of the nerves arc each of them fohd 
and uniform; and the vibrating motion of the aetherea! me¬ 
dium may be propagated along them from one end to the 
other uniformly, and without interruption. Few ten s UptucS. 

2 . Without diverfity of one from another. 

Unimaginable, adj. Not to be imagined by the fancy ; 

not to be conceived. 

Things to their thought 

So unimaginable, as hate in hcav’n. Milton's Par. Loft. 

The (kilful organift plies his grave-fancied defiant in lofty 
fuaucs, or the whole fymphony, with artful and unimaginable 
touches, adorns and graces the well-ltudied chords of fonic 
choice compofer. Mi it on on Education. 

An infinite fucccfiion of the generations of men, without 
any permanent foundation, is utterly unimaginable. Ttllotfon. 

Unima ginably, adv. To a degree not to be imagined. 

Little commiffures, where they adhere, may not be porous 
enough to be pervious to the unimaginably Jubtle corptu'clcs, 
that make up the beams of light. Boyle. 

Uni MIT able. adj. [inimitable, Fr. inimitalilis , Lat.] Not to 
be imitated. 

Both thefe are uiiirnitable. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Unimmo'rtai. adj. Not immortal; mortal. 

They betook them fevcral ways. 

Both to deftroy, or unimmortal make 

All kinds. ' Milton. 

Unimpa'irable. adv. Not liable to wade or diminution. 

If the fuperior be unimpairable, it is a ftrong preemption, 
that the inferiors arc likevvife unimpaired. Hakcwill. 

Unimpaired, adj. Not diminilhed ; not worn out. 

Yet unimpair’d with labours, or with time. 

Your age but feerns to a new youth to climb. Dryden. 

If our filver and gold diminilhes, our publick credit con¬ 
tinues unimpaired. Addifon on toe State of the War . 

Unimplo / red. adj. Not folicitcd. 

If anfwerable (File I can obtain 

Of my celeftial patronefs, who deigns 

Her nightly vifitation unimploPd. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

Unimportant, adj. Affuming no airs of dignity. 

A free, unimportant, natural, cafy manner ; diverting others 
juft as we diverted ourfelves. Pope to Swift. 

Unimportu'ned. adj. Net lolicited ; not teazed to com¬ 
pliance. 

Who ever ran 

To danger unimportun’d, he was then 

No better than a fanguine, virtuous man. Dcnnt. 

Unimpro'vable. adj. Incapable of melioration. 

Unimpro'vacleness. n.f. [from unimprovable.] Quality of 
not being improvcable. 

Tliis mull be imputed to their ignorance and un mprovablc- 
tiefs in knowledge, being generally without literature. Hum. 

Unimpro'vkd. adj. 

1. Not made more knowing. 

Not a mafk went unimprov’d away. Pope. 

2 . Not taught; not meliorated by inllruction. 

Young Fortinbrafs, 

Of unimproved mettle hot and full. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Shallow, unimproved intelledls, are confident pretenders to 

certainty. Glanville. 

Unincrea'sable. adj. Admitting no increafe. 

That love, which ought ro lie appropriated to God, rc 
Cults chiefly from an altogether, or almolt unincreafable eleva 
tion and vaftnefs of aftedtion. Boyle. 

Unindi'fferent. adj. Partial; leaning to a fide. 

His opinion touching the catholick church was as unin diffe¬ 
rent, as, touching our church, the opinion of them that fa¬ 
vour this pretended reformation is. Hooker , b. iv. 

Unindu'stkious. adj. Not diligent; not laborious. 

Pride we cannot think lo fluggifh or unindujlrious an agent, 
as not to find out expedients for its purpofe. Decay of f ifty. 

Uninfla mmamle. adj. Not capable of being fet on fire. 

The uninflammable fpirit of fuch concretes, may be pretend¬ 
ed to be but a mixture of phlegm and fait. ” Boyle. 

Uninlfla med. adj. Not let on fire. 

When week bodies come to be inflamed, they gather a 
much greater beat than others have uninflamed. ‘ ' Bacon. 
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Uninformed. adj. 

1. Untaught; uninftnictcd. 

Nor uttinform’d 

Of nuptial fanclity, arid marriage rites 
'No uninformed minds can reprefent virtue fo noble to us, 
that we necdlanly add fplendour to her. p 0 pf 

2. Unanimatcd; not enlivened. /<- 

Uninge'nuous. adj. Illiberal; difmgcnuous. 

Did men know how to diftinguTlh between reports and 
certainties, this firatagem would be as unlkilful, as it is un- 
mgenuous, r\ c n ■ 

tt / . Decay of Piety. 

Uninhabitable, adj. Unfit to be inhabited. 

If there be any place upon earth of that nature that para- 
dife had, the lame muft be found within that fuppofed un- 
mhatifault burnt zone, or within the tropicks. Raleigh 
Had not the deep been form’d, that might contain 6 ' 
All the collected treafurcs of the main ; 

Idle earth had flill o’erwhelm’d with water flood. 

To man an uninhabitable flood. Blackmore. 

Uninh a bitableness. n.f. Incapacity of being inhabited. 
Divers radicated opinions, fuch as that of tire uninhabitable- 
nefi of the torrid zone, of the folidity of the eeleftial part of 
the world, are generally grown out of requeft. Boyle 

Uninha'bited. adj. Having no dwellers. 

The whole ifland is now uninhabited. Sandys. 

Uninhabited, untill’d, unfown J ’ 

It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. Pope 

I call anchor on the leefldc of the ifland, which feemed 
to be uninhabited. Gulliver’s Travels 

Uninjured, adj. Unhurt; fuffering no harm. 

d on may as well fpread out the unlun’d heaps 
Of mifers treafure by an outlaw’s den. 

And tell me it is fafe ; as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helplcfs maiden pafs, 

L/ninjur d in this wild, furrounding wafte. 

1 hen in full age, and hoary holinefs 
Retire, great teacher ! to thy promis’d blifs 
Umouch’d thy tomb, uninjur'd be thy dull. 

As thy own tame among die future juft. 

Uninscribed, adj. Having no infeription. 
iUake lacred Charles s tomb for ever known 
Obfcure the place, and uninferib'd the ftonc. 

Oh fail accurft ! M u c 

L.\inspired, adj. Not having received any fupcrnatural in 
ftruiflion of illumination. 

rims all the truths that men, umnfpired, are enlightened 
with, came into their minds. Locke. 

hly pa floral mufe her humble tribute brings, 

Anci )' c£ n ° £ wholly tniinfpir’d flic fmgs. ° Dryden. 
UNInstr u 7 c ted. adj. Not taught; not helped by inftitution. 
That fool intrudes, raw in this great affair. 

And uninjlrailed how to ftem the tide. Dryden. 

It will be a prejudice to none but widows arid orphans, 
and others uninjlrutted in the arts and management of more 
ft.il ful men. Locke 

Iris an unfpcakable bleffing to be born in thofe parts 
where wildom flourilhes ; though there are even in thefe 
pari.., feveral poor, uninjlrucled perfons. Addifon. 

1 hough we find few amongft us, who profefs thcmfelves 
Amhropomorpnites, yet we may find, amongfl the ignorant 
t uninjlrutted chriftians, many of that opinion. Locke. 

L ninstrl'ci ive. adj. Not conferring any improvement. 

Were not men of abilities thus communicative, their wif- 
dom -would be in a great meafure ulelefs, and their experience 
sminjlr active. Addifon. 

L kin i e'lligent. adj. Not knowing ; not fkilful; not hav¬ 
ing any confcioufnefs. 

VV e will give you flecpy drinks, that your fenfes may be 
unintelligent of our infuflicicnce. Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

The vilible creation is far otherwife apprehended by the 
philofophical enquirer, than the unintelligent vulgar. Glanville. 

I his conclunon, if men allow’d of, they would not de- 
flroy ill-formed productions. Ay, but thefe monfters. Let 

them be 1b ; what will your drivelling, unintelligent, untraCt- 
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Alilton. 


Prior. 


Pope 


Locke. 


Blackmore. 
Bentl. 


able changeling be ? 

Why then to works of nature is aflign’d 

An auihor unintelligent and blind ; 

When ours proceed from choice? 

1 he obvious products of unintelligent nature. 

Unintei licim'juty. n. f. Quality of not being intelligible. 

Credit the unintelUgibility of this union and motion. Glanville. 

If we have truly proved the unintelUgibility of it in all other 
ways, this argumentation is undeniable. Burnet. 

Unintelligible, adj. [inintcl/igib.e, Fr.j Not fuch as can 
be underftood 

I lie Latin, three hundred years before Tully, was as un- 
inte ligille in his time, as the Lnglifh and French of the fame 
period are now. Swift. 

Did Thetis 

I liefe arms thus labour’d for her fon prepare; 

tor that dull foul to flare with flupid eyes 

On die 1 earn’d unintelligible prize i 
2 


.hSr‘“° -* * „ 

v zs b ' lu o,bly - ^ 

Sound is not unintelligibly explained byaSbr»£ 
communicated to the medium. / motion 

To talk or fpecifick differences in nature L ' di ' 

re nee to general ideas, is to talk unintelligibly' *°' Jt 

* umu - * Not 

Befides the unintentional deficiencies of my r, 

11,0 ^ ur «««r. v. -uzitr 


riods over-long 
Uni'nteressed 


| adj. Not having in ter eft. 


« my pc. 
Boyle. 


Dryden. 


Uninterested. m$m 

r i ? part of “ audience is always MimenlLi 

though feldom knowing, } 

Uninterm/tted adj. Continued; not interrupted.^" 
7 his motion of the heavenly bodies Teems to be uanlt- 
ttnued and uninterrupted, as that motion of die 
partly interpolated and interrupted // ) . °/, ejbic 

Un intermixed, adj. Not mingled. Un Z m - 

Unintermix'd with fictious fiintafies, 

I verify the truth, not poetize. Daniel’s ClL'i ir 

Uninterrupted, adj. Not broken; not interrupted 
] h y conftant quiet fills my peaceful bread 
W ith unmixt joy, uninterrupted reft. d-a 

Governments fo divided among themfelves in rna^of 
religion, maintain uninterrupted union and correliwndcrcc 
flat no one of them is for invading the rights of another. Addif 
rhe hills r.fe.nfenhbly, and leave the eye a vaft, uniat 
rupted profpect. 

7 he uninterrupted flitch in fuperficial wounds, is V 

T ,J e * Sharp's Surierr 

Uninterruptedly, adv. Without interruption. ' 

7 he will thus determined, never lets the underflandine 
lay by the objeCt; but all the thoughts of the mind, and 
powers of the body are uninterruptedly employ’d. Locke 

UnINTRENCHED, adj. Not intrenched. 

It had been cowardice in the Trojans, not to have at¬ 
tempted any thing againft an army that lay unfortified and m- 
tntrenched. » h 

Uninve's tig able, adj. Not to be fearclied out- 

The number of the works of this vifible world beiny uh- 
mvejligable by us, afford us a demonflrativc proof of the un¬ 
limited extent of the creator’s fkill, p a „ 

Uninvi'ted. adj. Not lifted. ' 

^ His honelt friends, at thirfty hour of duft. 

Come uninvited. Phillis 

UnjoFnted. adj. m 

1. Disjoined; feparated. 

I hear the found of words; their fenfe the air 
Diflblves unjointed ere it reach my ear. Milton's Agwijlei. 

2. Having no articulation. 

I hey arc all three immoveable or unjotnted, of the thick- 
nefs of a little pin. Grew’s Mujaum. 

U'nion. n.f. [ unio, Lat.] 

1. The aifl of joining two or more, fo as to make them 
one. 

Adam, from whofe dear fide I boaft me fprung, 

And gladly of our union hear thee fpeak, 

One heart, one foul in both ! Alilton’s Par. Lojl. 

One kingdom, joy, and union without end. Milton. 

2. Concord ; conjunction of mind or interefts. 

The experience of thofe profitable emanations from God, 
moft commonly are the firft motive of our love ; but when 
we once have tailed his goodnefs, we love the fpring for its 
own excellency, palling from confiderimi ourfelves, to ail 
union with God. Tlylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

3. A pearl. Not m ufe. 

7 he king fliall drink to Hamlet’s better breath; 

And in the cup an union IhaJl he throw. 

Richer than that which four fuccellive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

4. [In law.] Union is a combining or confblidatiou of two churches 

in one, which is done by the confent of the bdhop, the patron, 
and incumbent. And this is properly called an union: but 
there are two other forts, as when one church is made fub- 
je£t to the other, and when one man is made prelate of both, 
and when a conventual is made cathedral. Touching nnum 
in tiie firft fignilic ation, there was a llatute, an. 37 Hen. 
VIII. chap. 21. (lint it fhould be lawful in two cliurchts, 
whereof the value of the one is not above fix pouuds in the 
king’s books, of the firft fruits, and not above 011c mile 
diftant from the other. Union in this lignification is perso¬ 
nal, and that is for the li!c of the incumbent; or rcal,^ that 
is, perpetual, wholiievci is incumbent. LeKcl. 

Uni'pakous. adj. [unus and pario. j Bringing one at a 
birth. 

Others make good the paucity cf llieir breed with the Ju¬ 
ration of their days, wlicreof theic want not examples in 
animals unitarotts. Broum's Vulgar hrri:. . 

Unison. 
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r r son a dj. [unus and fonus, Lat.] Sounding alone. 

L ^ Sounds intermix’d with voice 

Choral, or unifon . Mlton s Par. Lojl, 

U Tftrin ” that has the fame found with another. 

*' When moved matter meets with any thing like that, 
which it received its primary imprefs, it will in likc^rr 
move it, as ' n mufical firings tuneJ tmfons. 

. a Angle unvaried note. 

Loft was the nation’s fenfe, nor could be Jfound, 
While a long, folcmn unifon went round 
Unit. »•/• [unus, unitus, Lat] One; 
or the root of numbers 


b. vii. 


from 
manner 
Glanville. 


Dunciad , b. iv. 
the leaft number; 


If any atom Ihould be moved mechanically, without attrac¬ 


tion tis above a hundred million millions odds to an unit, 
that’ it would not ftrike upon any other atom, but glide 
through an empty interval without conradt. Bentley's Sermons. 
Units are the integral parts of any large number. Watts. 
ToUni’te. v.a. [ unitus , Lat.] 

, To join two or more into one. 

The force which wont in two to be difperfed. 

In one alone right hand he now unites. Fairy Queen. 

Whatever truths 

Redeem’d from error, or from ignorance. 

Thin in their authors, like rich veins of ore. 

Your works unite, and ftill difeover more. Dryden. 

A propofition for uniting both kingdoms was begun. Swift. 

i . To make to agree. . . . 

The king propofed nothing more than to unite his King¬ 
dom in one form of worihip. Clarendon. 

0. To make to adhere. 

The peritonaeum, which is a dry body, may be united 
with the mufculous flelh. IVfemail's Surgery. 

4. To join. 

"In the lawful name of marrying. 

To give our hearts united ceremony. Shakefpeare: 

Let the ground of the picture be well united with colours 
of a friendly nature. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

5. To join in intereft. 

Unto their affcmbly, mine honour be not thou united. Genefis. 

To Uni te, v.n. 

1. To join in an a£l; to concur; to act in concert. 

If you will now unite in your complaints, 

And force them with a conltancy, the cardinal 
Cannot Hand under them. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

2. To coalefcc; to be cemented; to be confolidated. 

3. To grow into one. 

Uni'tedly. adv. With union ; fo as to join. 

Tho eyes, which arc of a watry nature, ought to be 
much painted, and unitedly on their lower parts ; but boldly 
touch’d above by the light and Ihadows. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 
Uni'ter. n. f. 7 ’he perion or thing that unites. 

Suppofe an uniter of a middle conftitution, that ftiould par¬ 
take of fomc of the qualities of both. Glanville s Seept. 

Uni'tion. n.f. [union. Ft. from unite. 1 The acl or power 
of uniting conjunction ; coalition. A word proper, but 
little ufed. 

As long as any different fubftance keeps off the unition, 
hope not to cure a wound. JVfcman's Surgery. 

U'nitive. adj. [from unite.] Having the power of unit¬ 
ing. 

That can be nothing elfe but the unitive way of reli¬ 
gion, which confifts of the contemplation and love of 
God. Norris. 

U'nity. n.f. [unitas, Lat.] 

1. The ftate of being one. 

Thofe hereticks introduced a plurality of Gods; and fo 
made the profeflion of the unity part of the fymbolum, that 
Ihould diferiminate the orthodox from them. Hammond. 

The produ£ti<Jn of one being the deftruCtion of another, 
although they generate, they increafe not; and muft not be 
faid to multiply, who do not tranfeend an unity. Brown. 
Man is to beget 

Like of his like; his image multiply’d : 

In unity defective; which requires 

Collateral love, and deareft amity. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 
Whatever we can confidcr as one thing, fuggefts to the 
underftanding the idea of unity. Locke. 

1. Concord ; conjunction. 

That which you hear, you’ll fwcar 
\ ou fee, there is liich unity in the proofs. Shakefpeare. 
We, of all chriftians, ought to promote unity among our- 
fclvcs mid others. Sprat's Sermons. 

3- Agreement; uniformity. 

t To the avoiding of diffenfion, it availeth much, that 
there be amongft them an unity, as well in ceremonies as in 
d ; ,armc - Hooker, b. iv. 

4 - 1 nnciplc of dramatick writing, by which the tenour of the 
non-, and propriety of reprefentation is preferved. 

The unities of time, place, and action, are cxaftly ob- 
K ' ^ved • Dryden's Pref. to All for Love . 


U N I 

Although in poetry it be abfolutely neceffary that the unities 
of time, place, and aCtion Ihould be thoroughly underftood, 
there is ftill fomething more cffential, that elevates andalto- 
nilhcs the fancy. Adds t m ’ 

5 ^Ihity If poffcffion is a joint poffeffion of two rights by fe¬ 
veral titles. For example, I take * lcafe of land from one 
upon a certain rent; afterwards I buy the fec-fimple. i h\s 
is an unity of poffeffion, whereby the lcafe is extinguilhed ; 
bv reafon that I, who had before the occupation only for my 
rent, am become lord of the fame, and am to pay my rent 

Lowel. 

to none. 

Unju'dged. adj. Not judicially determined. 

Caufes unjudg’d d'ifgrace the loaded file, 

And fleeping laws the king’s neglcCt revile. Prior. 

Universal, adj. [ univerfalis, Lat.] 

1. General; extending to all. , 

All forrowed : if all the world could have fcen t, the woe 
had been univerful. Shakefp. If'intet Tau. 

Appetite, an rtniverfa! wolf. 

So doubly feconded with will and power, 

Muft make perforce an univerfal prey. 

And laft eat up itfelf. Shakejp. Trouus and Cr cjjuiai 

This excellent epiftle, though, in the front of it, it bears a 
particular infeription, yet in the drilt of it is univerfal, as 
defigning to convince all mankind of the necclfity ol leeking 


for happinefs in the gofpcl. South. 

2. Total; whole. 

From harmony, from heav’nly harmony. 

This univerjal frame began. Dryden. 

3. Not particular; comprifing all particulars. 

From things particular 

She doth abftradt the univerfal kinds. Davies. 

An univerfal was the objedtof imagination, and there was 
no fuch thing in reality. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Universal, n.f. The whole ; the general lyllem of the uni- 
verfe. Not in ufe. 

To what end had the angel been fet to keep the entrance 
into paradife after Adam’s expulfion, if the univerfal had 
been paradife. Raleigh's Hijl. of the JVorld. 

Plato calleth God the caufe and original, the nature and 
reafon of the univerfal. Raleigh. 

Universality, n.f [ univerfclitas, fchool Lat.] Not parti¬ 
cularity ; generality ; extenlion to the whole. 

This catalogue of fin, is but of fin under a limitation ; an 
univerfality of Tin under a certain kind; that is, of all fins of 
direct and pcrfonal commiflion. South’s Sermons. 

The univerjality of the deluge I infill upon : and that ma¬ 
rine bodies are found in all parts of the world. Woodward. 

A fpecial conclufion cannot be inferred from a moral uni¬ 
verfality, nor always from a phylical one; though it may be 
always inferred from ail univerfality that is mctaphyfical. IVatts. 
Universally, adv. [from univerfal.] Throughout the whole ; 
without exception. 

Thofe offences which are breaches of fupcrnatural laws, 
violate in general that principle of reafon which willcth uni - 
verfally to fly from evil. Hooker. 

There bell beheld, where univerfally admir’d. Afilton. 
What he borrows from the antients, he repays with ufury 
of his own, in coin as good, and as univerfally valuable. Dryd. 
This inftitution of charity-Tchools univerally prevailed. Addif. 
U'niverse, n.f. [univers, Fr. univerfum, Lat.] The general 
fyftem of things. 

Creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 

Fills the wide veffel of the univerfe. Shakefpeare. 

God here fums up all into man; the whole into a part; 
the univerfe into an individual. South’s Sermons. 

Father of heav’n ! 

Whofe word call’d out this univerfe to birth. Prior. 

Unive'rsity. n.f. [ univefitas , Lat.J A fchool, where all 
the arts and faculties arc taught and lludicd. 

While I play the good hulband at home, my fon and fer- 
vants fpend all at the univerfity Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

The univerfitics, cfpecially Aberdeen, flourilhed under many 
excellent fcholars, and very learned men. Clarendon. 

Uni / vocal, adj. [univocus, Lat.] 

1. Having one meaning. 

Univocal words arc fuch as fignify but one idea, or but one 
fort of thing: equivocal words are fuch as fignify two or 
more different ideas, or different forts of obje£ls. Walts. 

2. Certain ; regular; perfuing always one tenour. 

This conceit makes putrefactive generations 
dent unto fcminal productions; and conceives 
effects, and univocal conformity unto the efficient. 

Uni vocally, adv. [from univocal.] 

1. In one term ; in one fenfe. 

How is fin uni vocally diftinguilhed into venial and mortal, 
if the venial be not fin ? Hall. 

It were too great prefumption to think, that there is any 
thing in any created nature, that can bear any perfect referh- 
blance of the incomprchenfible perfection of the divine na- 
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turc : very being itfrlf does not predicate uni welly touching 
and apy created being, and intelleft, and will, as we 
attribute them to him. Hale 

2 . In one tenour. 

All creatures are generated univocally by parents of their own 
kind ; there is no fuch thing as fpontaneous generation. Ray. 
Unjo'yous. adj. Not gay; not cheerful. 

Morn late rifing o’er the drooping world, 

Lifts her pale eye unjoyotis. Thomfon's Winter. 

Lnju st. adj. [mjifie, Fr. injujlus , Lat ] Iniquitous; contrary 
to equity; contrary to juftice. It is ufed both of perfons 
and things. r 

I Ihould forge 

Quarrels unjujl againft the good and loyal, 

Deftroying them for wealth. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The Piercies, 

Finding his ufurpation mod itnjufi. 

Endeavour’d my advancement to the throne. Shake/p. 
He that is unjujl in the leaft, is unjujl alfo in much. Lukexv i. 
Succeeding kings juft recovery of their right, from unjujl 
ufurpations and extortions, Ihall never be prejudiced by any 
act of mine. A'. Charles. 

Th unjujl the juft hath flain. Milton. 

He who was (o unjujl as to do his brother an injury, will 
T f car ce be fo juft to condemn himfelf for it. Locke. 

I nju'stjfiable. adj. Not to be defended; not to be jufti- 
hed. 

If thefe reproaches, which aim only at oftentation of wit, 
be fo unjujlifiabie , what fhall we fay to thofe that are drawn, 
that arc founded in malice ? Government of the Tongue. 

In a juft and honourable war we engaged ; not out of am¬ 
bition, or any other unjujlifiabie motive, but for the defence 
of all that was dear to us. Atte/bury. 

If we could look into effefts, we might pronounce boldly: 
but for a man to give his opinion of what he fees but in part, 
is an unjujlifiabie piece of ralhnefs. Addifon. 

Lnju'stifiarli ness, n.f The quality of not being juftifiablc. 
He wilhed them to confider of the illegality of all thofe 
commiflions, and of the unjufiifiablenefs of all the proceed- 
__ ings which had been by virtue of them. Clarendon. 

Unjustifiably. adv. In a maimer not to be defended. 
Unju'stly. adj. In a manner contrary to right. 

If aught againft my life 

Thy country fought of thee, it fought unjufily. Milton. 

Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks purfue, 

Accus’d unjufily , then unjufily /lew. Denham. 

Your choler does unjufily life. 

To fee your friends purfue your enemies. Drydcn. 

Moderation the one lide very juftly difowns, and the other 
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.. . All works of nature, 

Abortive, monftrous, or unkindly mix’d 
Malignant; unfavourable. 


m 


’then 


ten. 


Denham, 


as unjufily pretends to. ' Swift. 

Unke'mpt. adj. Not combed. Obfolete. 

Thenot, to that I chofe thou doft me tempt; 

But ah ! too well I wot my humble vaine, 

And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt. Spenfer. 
To Unke'nnel. v. a. 
i. To drive from his hole. 

Search, feek, find out. I warrant we’ll unkennel the fox. 
Let me flop this way firft. So, now uncape. Shakefpeare. 

I warrant you, colonel, we’ll unkennel him. Dryden. 

1. To roufe from its fecrecy, or retreat. 

If his occult guilt 

Do not itfelf unkennel in one fpcech. 

It is a damned ghoft that we have feen. Shakefp. 

Unkent. adj. [un and ken, to know.] Unknown. Obfolete. 
Go, little book, thyfelf prelent. 

As child whofe parent is unkent, 

To him, that is the prefident 

Of noblenefs and chivalrie. Spenfer. 

Unke'pt. adj. 
j. Not kept; not retained. 

2. Unobferved ; unobeyed. 

Many things kept generally heretofore, arc now in like 


Hook; 


fort generally uniept , and abolilhed, every where. 

Unki'nd. adj. Not favourable ; not benevolent. 

In nature there’s no blcmifli but the mind ; 

None can be call’d deform'd, but the unkind. 

To the noble mind 

Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. 

To Nimrod our author feems a little unkind ; 
that he, againft right, enlarged his empire. 

A real joy I never knew. 

Till I believ’d thy paflion true; 

A real grief I ne’er can find, 

’Till thou prov’ft perjur’d or unkind. 

Unki'ndly. adj. [un and kind.] 
i. Unnatural; contrary to nature. 

They, with their filthinefs, 

Polluted this lame gentle foil long time, 

Thai their own mother loath’d their bcaftlinels. 

And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime. 

All were they born of her own native flime. Fairy ghieen 


■;r. 


Shakefp. 

Shakefp. 
and lays, 
Locke. 


Prior. 


The goddefs, that in rural fhrine, 

Dwell ft here with Pan, or Sylvan bv kun r 
Forbidding every bleak, unkmdly fog/ ° n 2 
l o touch the profperous growth of^tlm f-.ii 
UnkjWy. adv Without kindnels; %*%%£** 

I he herd, unkindly wife, Uon - 

Or chaces him from thence, or from him flies 
If we unkindly part. 

Will not the poor fond creature break her bean n , 
n/ - [f, ° m 

T ake no unkindnefs of his hafty words w - , 

His unjuft unkindnejs, that in all reafon Ihould have 
her love, hath, like an impediment in the current ■ 
more violent and unruly. Shake/'* A' r t"*’ , madc 11 

Ar.„ to t i Julc 

conferring all favours, and in revenoi n <r himfelf 
who had manifefted any unkindnefs towards him /y" 

Eve As one who loves, an'd feme 
Vith fwcet, auftere compofure, thus reply’d. ' At:). 

Chrift who was the only perfon to have relented thf ?' 
kindnels , finds an extenuation of it WA> i- 

She llgh'd, Ihe wept, He low'd ; W ell ihe cted"' 
And wjlh mhnJMs Iccm'd to tax the God. n.J 
To Unki'no. v. a. To deprive of royaltv. 

God fave king Henry, unking'd Richard fays. 

And fend him many years of funlhine days. ' Shake/}.. 

It takes the force of law : how then, my lord t. 

If as they would unking my father now. 

To make you way. c . 

Unki'ssed. adj. Not killed. 

Foul words are but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul 
breath, and toul breath is noifome; therefore I will denarr 
unktfi. Shake/p. Much Ado about NotLm. 

Unknichtly. adj. Unbecoming a knight. 

With fix hours hard riding through wild places, I overgot 
them a little before night, near an old ill-favoured caftle The 
place where I perceived they meant to perform their unknifitU 

errand. c,v„,. \ ■’ 

rp T i t on/ny, b. ii. 

I o Unkni t. v. a. 

. i. To unweave; to feparate. 

Would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not unknit himfelf 
The noble knot he made. Shakefp. Csritlanus. 

2. To open. 

Unknit that threat’ning, unkind brow, 

And dart not fcornful glances from thofe eyes. Shakefp. 
U'nkle. v.a. [oncle, French.] The brother of a father or 
mother. See Uncle. 

The Englilh power is near, led on by Malcolm, 

His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. Shakefpeare. 

Give me good fame, ye pow’rs ! and make me jull: 
Thus much the rogue to publick ears will truft: 

In private then when wilt thou, mighty Jove ! 

My wealthy unde from this world remove ! Dry dm: 

To Unkno'w. v.a. To ceafe to know. 

It’s already known; 

Oh ! can you keep it from yourfelves, unknow It ? Smith. 
Unknowable, adj. Not to be known. 

Diftinguilh well between knowablcs and unhiowables. Watts. 
Unkno'wing. adj. 
i. Ignorant; not knowing. 

Let me fpeak to th’ yet unknowing world, 

How thefe things came about. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Though unknowing perfons may accufe others, yet can they 
never the more ablolve thcmfelves. Decay of Piety. 

Unknowing I prepar’d thy bridal bed ; 

With empty hopes of happy ifliic fed. Dryden. 

Unknowing he requires it; and when known. 

He thinks it his ; and values it, ’tis gone. Dryden. 

His hounds, unknowing of his change, purfue 
The chace, and their miftaken mafter flew. Dryden. 

Proteus, mounting from the hoary deep, 

Surveys his charge, unknowing of deceit. • Pep 1 - 

Not practifcd ; not qualified. 

So Lybian huntlmen, on fome Tandy plain, 

From lhady coverts rouz’d, the lion chace: 

The kingly beaft roars out with loud difdain. 

And flowly moves, unknowing to give place. Dryden- 
Thefe were they, whofe fouls the furies ftecl’d, 

And curs’d, wiih hearts unknowing how to yield. Pope. 

Unkno wingly, adv. ignorantly; without knowledge. 

The beauty I behold has /truck me dead : 

Unknowingly /he ftrikes, and kills by chance. Dryden. 

'I’hey are like the Syrians, who were firft ftnitten with 
blindnels, and unknowingly led out of their way, into the ca¬ 
pital of their enemy’s country. Addifon s Freeholder. 
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Un- 
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Shakefpeare . 


Dryden. 


Un’KNo'wn. adj. 

. Not known. 

’Tis not unknown to you, 

How much I have difabled my eftate. 

Many are the trees of God, that grow 
In paradife, and various, yet unknown 
To* us- Milton s Paradtfc Lofi. 

Here may I always on this downy grafs, 

Unknown, unfeen, my eafy minutes pafs. Rofeommon. 

If any chance has hither brought the name 
Of Palamedes, not unknown to fame. 

Accus’d and (entenc’d for pretended crimes. 

Though inceft is indeed a deadly crime. 

You arc not guilty, fince unknown ’twas done. 

And known, had been abhorr’d. Dryden's Don Sebafiiein. 

At fear of death, that faddens all 
With terrors round, can reafon hold her throne ? 

Defpile the known, nor tremble at th’ unknown. Pope. 
1. Greater than is imagined. 

The planting of hemp and flax would be an unknown ad¬ 
vantage to the kingdom. Bacon, 

i Not having cohabitation. 

I am yet 

Unlnnvn to woman ; never was forfworn. Shakefpeare. 

i. Without communication. 

We ftopped at a little inn, where the man of the houfe, 
formerly a fervant in the knight’s family, to do honour to 
his old mafter, had, unknown to Sir Roger, put him up in a 
fign-poft. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 122. 

Unla'bopred. adj. 

j. Not produced by labour. 

Unlaboured harvefts fhall the fields adorn. 

And cluftcr’d grapes fhall blufh on ev’ry thorn. Dryden. 
l. Not cultivated by labour. 

Not eaftern monarchs on their nuptial day. 

In dazzling gold and purple fhine fo gay'. 

As the bright natives of th’ unlabour'd held, 

Unvcrs’d in fpinning, and in looms unfkill’d. Blackmore. 
3. Spontaneous; voluntary. 

Their charms, if charms they have, the truth fupplies, 
And from the theme unlabour d beauties rife. Tickcll. 

To Unla'ce. v. a. 

1. To loofe any thing fattened with firings. 

He could not eiidure fo cruel cafe. 

But thought his arms to leave, and helmet 


to unlace. 
Spenfer. 


any. 


Thus unlamented pafs the proud away. 
The pride of fools, and pageant of a day. 
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To Unla / tgh. v.a. To open by lifting up the latch. 

My worthy wife 

The door unlatch'd-, and, with repeated calls. 

Invites her former lord within my walls. Dryden 

Unlawful, adj. Contrary to law; not permitted by the 

law. 

Before I be convict by courfe of law. 

To threaten me with death is moil unlawful. Shakefp. 
It is an unlawful thing for a Jew to come unto one of 
J Adis x. 2 Si 


another nation. 


A little river roll’d. 

By which there fat a knight with helm u/ilac’d, 

Himfelf refrefhing with the liquid cold. Fairy fifteen, b. i. 
The helmet from my brow unlac'd. Pope's Odyjfcy. 

2. To loofe a lady’s drefs. 

Can I forget, when they in prifon placing her. 

With fwelling heart, in fpite, and due difdainfulnefs, 

She lay for dead, till I help’d with unlacing her. Sidney. 

Unlace yourfelf, for that harmonious chime 
Tells me from you that now it is bed-time. Donne. 

3. To make loofe; to put in danger of being loft. Not in 
ufc. 

You unlace your reputation. 

And fpend your rich opinion for the name of a night- 
brawler. ' Shakefpeare’s Otbellb. 

To Unla'de. v. a. 

1. To remove from the veflel which carries. 

He’s a foolifh feaman. 

That, when his fhip is finking, will not 

Unlade his hopes into another bottom. Denham. 

2. To exonerate that which carries. 

The vent’rous merchant, who defign’d for far, 

And touches on our hofpitable fhorc, 

Charm’d with the fplendour of this northern ftar, 

Shall here unlade him, and depart no more. Dryden. 

3. To put out. Ufed of a veflel. 

We landed at Tyre ; for there the fliip was to 'unlade her 

TI burdcn - Acts xxi. 3. 

Unl.vjd. adj. 

i- Not placed; not fixed. 

Whatfocvcr we do behold now in this prefent world, it 
was inwrapped within the bowels of divine mercy, written 
in the book of eternal wifdom, and held in the hands of 
omnipotent power, the firft foundations of the world being 
as yet unlaid. Hooker, b. v 

2. Not pacified ; not ftilled. 

No evil thing that walks by night. 

Blue, meagre hag, or ftubborn unlaid ghoft. 

Hath hurtful pow’r o’er true virginity. Milton 

Cnla.m e / nted. adj. Not deplored. 

After fix years fpent in outward opulency, and inward 
murmur that it was not greater, he died ‘unlamented by 

Clarendon. 


Shew me when it Is our duty; and when unlawful to take 
thefe courfes, by fome general rule of a perpetual, never- 

failing truth. Sauth ‘ 

The fecret ceremonies I conceal. 

Uncouth, perhaps, unlawful to reveal. Dryden. 

Unlawfully, adv. 

1. In a manner contrary to law or right. 

He that gains all that he can lawfully this year, next year 
will be tempted to gain fomething unlawfully. Taylor. 

2. Illegitimately ; not by marriage. 

I had rather my brother die by the law, than my fon 
Ihould be unlawfully born. Shakefpeare. 

Give me your opinion,, what part I, being unlawfully 
born, may claim of the man’s affe£lion, who begot inc. AddiJ. 

Unla’wfulness. n.f. Contrariety to law; ftate of being 
not permitted. 

If thofe alledged teftimonies of feripture did indeed con¬ 
cern the matter to fuch effect as was pretended, that which 
they Ihould infer were unlawfulnefs. Hooker. 

The original reafon of the unlawfulnefs of lying is, that it 
carries with it an aft of injuftice, and a violation of the 
right of him, to whom we were obliged to fignify our 
m i n( J Si South's Sermons. 

To Unle'arn. v. a. To forget, or difufe what has been 
learned. 

Antifthenes, being alked of one, what learning was mod 
neceflary for man’s life ? anfwered, to unlearn that which is 
nalight. Bacon. 

This were to imply, that all books in being IhoulJ be de- 
flroyed ; and that all the age Ihould take new pains to un¬ 
learn thofe habits which have coll them fo much labour. Holder. 

The government of the tongue is a piece of morality 
which fober nature diftates, which yet our greateft fcholars 
have unlearnt. Decay of Piety. 

Some cyders have by art, or age, unlearn’d 
Their genuine relilh, and of fundry wines 
Afium’d the flavour. Philips. 

What they thus learned from him in one way, they did 
not unlearn again in another. Atterbury. 

A wicked man is not only obliged to learn to do well, 
but unlearn his former life. Rogers's Sermons. 

Unle'akned adj. 

1. Ignorant; not informed ; not inftrufted. 

This felefted piece, which you tranflatc. 

Foretells your fludies may communicate; 

From darker dialeft of a llrange land, 

Wifdom that here th’ unlearn'd Ihall underftand. B'avcnunt. 

And by fucccflion of unlearned times. 

As bards began, fo monks rung on the chimes' Rofeommon. 

Some at the bar, with fubtilty defend 
The caufe of an unlearned, noble friend. Dryden. 

Though unlearned men well enough underftood the words 
white and black, yet there were philofophcrs found, who 
had fubtlety enough to prove that white was black. Locke. 

2. Not gained by ftudy ; not known. 

Mere words, or fuch things chiefly as were better un¬ 
learned. Milton on Educuticn. 

3. Not fuitable to a learned man. 

I will prove thofe verfes to be very unlearned, neither fa¬ 
vouring of poetry, wit, or invention. Shakefpeare. 

Unle'arnedly. Ignorantly; grofsly. 

He, in his epiftle, plainly affirmeth, they think unlearnedly , 
who are of another belief. Brown’s Vulg. Emu’ s. 

Unlea'Vened. adj. Not fermented; not mixed with fer¬ 
menting matter. 

They baked Unleavened cakes of the dough, for it was not 
leavened. Exod. ii. 39. 

Purge out therefore the old l«aven, that ye may be a new- 
lump, as ye arc unleavened. j Cor. v. 7. 

U nle’isurf. d n ess. n.f. Buiinefs ; want of time; want of 
lcifure. Not in ufe. 

My eflav touching the feripture having been written partly 
in England, partly in another kingdom, it were llrange if 
there did not appear much uneveiinefs, and if it did not be¬ 
tray the unleijurednefs of the wandering author. Boole 

Unle'ss. conjunct. Except; if not; fuppoiing that not. 

Let us not fay, we keep the commandments of the one, 
when we break the commandments of the other : for unlels 


Pope. 


we obferve both, we obey neither. 

Unlejs I look on Sylvia in the day. 
There is no day for me to look upou. 


Hooker. 

Shakefpeare. 

What 
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Whatijiddett ftrength, 

Unit's the ftrength of heav’n, if you mean that. 

For furc I am, urilefs I win in arms. 

To ftand excluded from Emilia’s charms ; 

Nor can my ftrength avail, untefs by thee. 
Endu’d with force, I gain the victory. 

I he commendation of adverfaries is I 


Milton, 


Alilton. 

Dryden. 

Tickell. 


Milton. 


Dry den. 

: commendation of adverfaries is the greateft triumph 
of a writer, bccaufc it never comes unlefs extorted. Dryden. 
No poet ever fweetly fung, 

Unlefs lie were, like Phoebus, young; 

Nor ever nymph infpir’d to rhyme, 

Unlefs, like Venus, in her prime. Swift. 

"Unle'ssoned. ad). Not taught. 

The full fum of me 

Is an unleffon’d girl, unfchool’d, unpractis’d ; 

Happy in this, ftic is not yet fo old 

But flic may learn. Shakefpcare. 

Unlettered, adj. Unlearned; untaught. 

When the apoftles of our Lord v/ere ordained to alter the 
laws of heathenifh religion, St. Paul excepted, the reft were 
unfchoolcd and unlettered men. Hooker , b. iv. 

Such as the jocund flute, or gamefbme pipe 
Stirs up among the loofe, unletter’d hinds. 

Who thank the gods amifs. 

Th’ unletter’d chriftian, who believes in grofs. 

Plods on to hcav'n, and ne'er is at a lofs. 

Unle'velled. adj. Not cut even. 

All unlev ell’d the gay garden lies. 

Unlibi'dinous. adj. Notluftful. 

In thofe hearts 

Love unlibidinotis reign’d ; nor jealotify 
Was underftood, the injur'd lover’s hell. 

Unlicensed, adj. Having no regular permiffion. 

Afk what boldnefs brought him hither 
Unlicensed. • Milton’s Par. Left, b. iv. 

Warn the thoughtlefs, felf-confiding train. 

No more, unlicens'd , thus to brave the main. Pope. 

Unlocked, adj Shapelcfs ; not formed : from the opinion that 
the bear licks her young to fliapc. 

Shape my legs of an unequal five, 

To difproportion me in every part. 

Like to a chaos, or uniiek'd bear-whelp. 

Thofe uhlickt bear-w helps. 

The bloody bear, an independent bcaft. 

Unlick'd to form, in groans her hate expreft. 

Unli'ohted. adj. Not kindled ; not fet on tire. 

There lay a log unligbted ort the earth : 

For th’ unborn chief the fatal lifters came. 

And rais’d it up, and tofs’d it on the flame. 

The facrcd wood, which on the altar lay, 

Untouch'd, unligbted glows. 

UnLi'ghtsomjl. adj. Dark; gloomy; wanting light. 

Firft the fun, 

A mighty Iphere ! he fram'd, uniightforne firft, 

Though of sethcrcal mould. Ah It on’s Par. Loft. 

Unli'ke, adj. 

1. Diflimilar ; having no refemblancc. 

.. Where cafes are fo unlike as theirs and ours, I fee not how 
that which they did, fnould induce, much lefs mforce us to 
the fame practice. Hooker, b. v. 

So the twins humours, in our Terence, are 
Unlike ; this harfh and rude, that i’mooth and fair. Dcnbam. 

Unlike the nicenefs of our modern dames; 

Aftedtcd nymphs, with new affedted names. Dryden. 
Our ideas, whilft we are awake, fuccced one another, not 
much unlike the images in the inftde of a lanthorn. Lake. 
Some fhe difgrac’d, and fome with honours crown’d ; 
Unlike fuccefles equal merits found. Pope. 

2. Improbable ; unlikely; not likely. 

Make not imptffliblc that which but feems unlike. Shakefp. 
What befcl the empire of Almaigne were not unlike to 
befal to Spain, if it fliould break. Bacon. 

LSr fc™’ ***« 

The work Was carried on, amidft all the unlikelihoods and 
difcoiiraguig circumftances imaginable ; the builders holding 
the fword in one hand, to defend the trowel working with 
the other. South's Sermons. 

There are degrees herein, from the very neighbourhood ot 
demonftration, quite down to improbality and unlikelinefs, 
even to the confines of impoflibility. Locke. 

Unlikely, adj. 

1. Improbable not fuch as can be reafonnbly expected. 

Sufpicion Mopfa ; for a very unlikely envy ftic hath Hum¬ 
bled upon. Sidney. 

2. Not promifing any particular event. 

My advice and adlions both have met 
Succefs in things unlikely. Denham’s Sophy. 

This collection wc thought not only unlikely to reach the 
future, but unworthy of the prelent age. Swift. 

Eft'edls arc miraculous and ftrangc, when they grow by un¬ 
likely means. Hooker. 
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Skakejpeare. 

Domic. 

Dryden. 


Dryden. 

Prior, 
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Unli kely, adv. Improbably. 

The pleafurcs we are to enjoy in that converfatim, 
unlikely may proceed from the difcovcrics each ft,-,II no? 
cate to another, of God and nature. ' ‘ 

Unli’keness. n.f Diflimilitudc ; want of rcfemblanc 
Imitation pleafes, becaulc it affords matter for p,, 6 ’ • • 
mto the truth or falfhood of imitation, by comparinTS? 
nefs, or unlikenefs with the original. * ° ft. Ukc ' 

Unli'mitable. adj. Admitting no bounds. Vr ftn. 

He tells us ’tis unlimited and unlimitable. r 

Unlimited, adj. Leci:t - 

1. Having no bounds; having no limits. 

So unlimited is our impotence to reeompencc nr .... 
God’s diledlion, that it fetters our very wiftics. 

It is fome pleafure to a finite underftanding, to view Ti 
mited excellencies, which have no bounds, though it JnZ 
comprehend them. * 

2. Undefined ; not bounded by proper exceptions. 

With grofs and popular capacities, nothing doth more 
vail than unlimited generalities, bccaufe of their plainnef 
the firft fight; nothing lefs, with men of exadt iudgmem 
becaufc fuch rules are not fafe to be trufted over far * 

3. Unconfincd ; not reftrained. 

All the evils that can proceed from an untied tongue, and 
an unguarded, unlimited will, we put upon the accounts of 
drunkennefs. Toiler 

Afcribe not unto God fuch an unlimited cxercife of mercy 
as may deftroy his juflicc. Rogers's Sermons. 

Hutbands arc counfellcd not to truft too much to their 
wives owning the doctrine of unlimited conjugal fidelity. Arb 
Unli'mitedly. adv. Boundlefcly ; without bounds. 

Many afcribe too unlimitedly to the force of a good mean¬ 
ing, to think that it is able to bear the ftrefs ot whatfoover 
com millions they fhall lay upon it. Decay of Piety, 

Unli'neal. Not coming in the order of fucceflion. 

They put a barren feepter in my gripe. 

Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 

No fon of mine fucceeding. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Unl/nk. v. a. Tountwift; to open. 

About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf; 

Who with her head, nimble in throats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth ; but fuddcnly 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itfelf. Sbaitjptare. 

Unh'quified. adj. Unmclted; undiftblvcd. 

Thefe huge, unwieldy lumps remained in the melted mat¬ 
ter, rigid and unliquijud, floating in it like cakes of ice 
in a river, Addiftn's Remarks on Italy. 

To Unlo'ad. v. a. 

1. To diftmrdcn ; to exonerate. 

Like an afs, whofe back with ingots bows, 

Thou bear’ft thy heavy riches but a journey, 

And death unloadeth thee. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafure. 

Vain man forbear, of cares unload thy mind; 

Forget thy hopes, and give thy fears to wind. Creech. 
Some to unload the fertile branches run. Pop. 

2. To put off any thing burdenfome. 

To you duke Humphry muft unload his grief. Shake)}. 
Nor can my tongue Unload my heart’s great burthen. Unas. 
To Unlo ck, v. a. 

1. To open what is ftmt with a lock. 

I have feen her unlock her clofet, take forth paper. Shojef}. 
She fprings a light, 

Unlocks the door, and ent’ring out of breath, 

The dying faw, and inftruments of death. Dryden. 

2. To open in general. 

My purfe, my perfon, my extreme/! means, 

Lie all unlock’d to youroccalions. Shakefp. Mer.of Vance. 

I had not thought to have unlock'd my lips 
In this unhallow'd air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm tny judgment, as mine eyes, 
Obtruding falfe rules, pranck’d in reafon’s garb. Aultdt, 
I yielded, and unlock’d her all my heart. 

Who with a grain of manhood well refolv’d, 

Might eafdy have fhook off all her liiares. MUm. 

Sand is an advantage to cold clays, in that it wanhs them, 
d unlocks their binding qualities. Mortimer's HtftarJry- 
A lixivium of quick-lime unlocks the (alts that are entang c 
in the vifeid juices of fome fcorbutick perfons. Arbutboet. 
Thy forefts, Windlbr ! and thy green retreats 
fnvite my lays. Be prelent, lylvan maids! 

Unlock your fprings, and open all your fhades. Pope, 
Unlo'cked. adj. Not faftened with a lock. 

Unloo'ked. j ad - Uhexpccled ; not forelbcft. 
Lnloo'ked for. S ,. e 

Yet perhaps had their number prevailed, if the king ° 
Pontus had not come unlock'd for to their fuccour. Stone)- 
How much unlock’d for is this expedition ! Shakejpaic- 
God, 1 pray him 

That none of you may live your natural age, 

But by fome unlock’d accident cut off. Sbakejpcart. 


and 
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• Whaifoever is new is M'ifor ; and ever it mends fame, 
and pares ol hers. . j 1 

1- r 0 m that high hope, to what relapfe 

Unlock’d for are we fall’n. Paradeje Regain d. 

Your affairs I have recommended to the king, but with un- 
. Denham. 

k ° Nor C famc I flight, nor for her favours call; 

She comes wtlooi’d for , if fhe comes at all. 

TTvloo'sable. adj. [A word larely ulcd.j Not to be looled. 
Whatever may be faid of the unloofable mobility of atoms, 
vet divers parts of matter may compofe bodies, that need no 
other cement to unite them, than the juxta-pofition, and 
refting together of their parts, whereby the air, and other 
fluids that might diliipate them, are excluded. Boyle. 

To Unloose, v.a. To loofe. A word perhaps barbarous 
and ungrammatical, die particle prefixed implying negation; 
fo that td unloofe , is properly to bind. 

York, unloofe your long imprifon’d thoughts. 

And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. Shakefpcare. 

The weak, wanton Cupid, 

Shall from your neck unloofe his am’rous fold ; 

And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane. 

Be fhook to air. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffula. 

Turn him to any caufe of policy ; 

The gordian knot of it he will unloofe. 

Familiar as his garter. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

It rolled in you, 

T’ unloofe this tied-up juftice, when you pleas’d. Shakefp. 
The latchet of his fhoes I am not worthy to ftoop down 
and unloofe. Mark i. 7. 

He that fhould fpend all his time in tying inextricable 
knots, only to baffle the induftryof thofe that lhould attempt 
to unlooje them, would be thought not much to have ferved 
his generation. Decay of Piety. 

To Usloo'se. v. n. To fall in pieces ; to lofe all union and 
connexion. 

Without this virtue, the publick union muft unloofe ; the 
ftrength decay ; and the pleafure grow faint. Collier. 

Unlo'ved. adj Not loved. 

As love does not always reflect itfelf, Zclmanc, though 
reafon there was to love Palladius, yet could not ever perfwade 
her heart to yield with that pain to Palladius, as they feel, 
that feel unloved love. Sidney, b. ii. 

What though 1 be not fortunate ; 

But miferable moft to love unlov'd! Shakefpcare. 

He was generally unloved, as a proud and fupercilious 
perfon. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Unlo-'Vi liness. n.f. Unamiablenefs ; inability to create love. 
The old man, growing only in age and affe&ion, follow¬ 
ed his fuit with all means of unhoneft fervants, large pro- 
mifes, and each thing clfe that might help to countervail his 
own unlovelinefs. Sidney, b. ii. 

U.nlq / vely. adj. That cannot excite love. There feems by 
this word generally more intended than barely negation. Sec 
Unloveliness. ... 

Unloving adj. Unkind; not fond. 

Thou, bleft with a goodly fon, 

Didft yield content to diiinherk him ; 

Which argu’d thee a moll unloving father. Shakefpcare. 

Unlu'ckily. adv. Unfortunately; by ill luck. 

Things have fallen out lo unluckily , 

That we have had no time to move our daughter. Shakefp. 
An ant dropt unluckily into the water. L’Eftrangc. 

A fox unlucmiy crofting the road, drew off a considerable 
detachment. Add!fin's Freeholder, N 0 3. 

Unlu'cky. adj. . 

1. Unfortunate; producing unhappinefs. This word is gene¬ 
rally ufed of accidents ilightly vexatious. 

You may make an experiment often, without meeting with 
any of thole unlucky accidents which make fuch experiments 
mifearry. ... . .. .... . Boyle. 

2. Unhappy; miferable ; lubjedl to frequent misfortunes. 

Then fhall I you recount a rueful cafe. 

Said he ; the which with this unlucky eye 
I late beheld. Fairy Ijhiccn ,' b. i. 

J- Slightly inifcbicvGus ; mifehievoufly waggifh. 

His friendfhip is counterfeit, feldome to truft ; 

His doings uniuckit, and ever uiijuft. Tuffer. 

Why, cries an unlucky wag, a lefs bag might have 

fcrved - , , . L’Eftrange. 

A lad, th" nxtucknfl of his crew, 

W'as ftill contriving (bmething bad, but new. King. 

4 - IH-otncn’d ; inaulpicious. 

When 1 appear, fee you avoid the place, 

And haunt me hot with that unlucky face. Dryden. 

Unlu'strous. adj. Wanting fplendour; wanting luftre. 

■ Should I join gripes with hands 

Made hard with hourly falfhood, as with labour; 

1 hen glad myfelf with peeping in an eye, 

Bale aivd unluftrons as the fmoaky light 

1 hat’s fed with Waking tallow. ' Shakefpcare. 
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To Unlu'te. v. a. To leparate veftels clofed with chymical 

cement. , , r , , 

Our antimony thus handled, affordeth us an ounce ol lui- 
phur, of fo fulphureous a linell, that upon the minting the 
veffels it infected the room with a fcarcc fupportablc 

flink. ’ B °y le ' 

Unma'de. adj. 

x. Not yet formed ; not created. 

T’hou waft begot in Dcmogorgon’s lull. 

And faw’fl the fecrets of the world unmade. Fairy Queen. 

Then might’fl thou tear thy hair. 

And fall upon the ground as I do now. 

Taking the meafure of an unmade grave. Shakefpcare. 

2. Deprived of form or qualities. 

The firft earth was perfectly unmade again, taken all to 
pieces, and framed a-new. IHv:award s hat. lift. 

3 Omitted to be made. 

You may the world of more defe£ls upbraid, 

That other works by nature are unmade ; 

That fhe did never at her own expcncc 
A palace rear. Blackmore. 

UnMa'imbd. adj. Not deprived of any effential part. 

An interpreter fhould give his author entire and unmaimed ; 
the diction and the verlification only are his proper pro¬ 
vince. Pope’s Prefa.e to the Iliad. 

Unma'kablt. adj. Not poffibleto be made. 

If the principles of bodies are unalterable, they are alfo 
unmakable by any but a divine power. Crew's Cofmology. 

To Unma'ke. v.a. To deprive oi former qualities before 
poffefled. To deprive of form or being. 

They’ve made themfelvcs, and ihcir fitnefs now 
Does unmake you. Shakefp. ALacbcth. 

God does not make or unmake things, to try experi¬ 
ments. Burnet's ib. ory of the Earth. 

Empire ! thou poor and defpicable thing. 

When fuch as thefe make, or unmake a king. Dryden. 
Bring this guide of the light within to the trial. God, 
when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the man. Locke. 

To Unma'n. v.a. 

1. To deprive of the conflituent qualities of a human being, as 
reafon. 

What, quite unmann'd in folly ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Grofs errors unman, and ftripthem of the very principles of 
reafon, and fober difeourfe. South's Sermons. 

2. To cmafculate. 

3. To break into irrefolution ; to deje£l. 

Her clamours pierce the Trojans ears. 

Unman their courage, and augment their fears. Dryden. 

Ulyfles veil’d his penfive head ; 

Again unman d, a (bower of forrows filed. Pope. 

Unma'nageable. adj. 

1. Not manageable; not eafily governed. 

They’ll judge every thing by models of their own, and 
thus are rendered unmanageable by any authority but that of 
abfolute dominion. Glanville. 

None can be concluded unmanageable by the milder me¬ 
thods of government, till they have been thoroughly tried 
upon him ; and if they will not prevail, we make no excufe9 
for the obllinate. Locke, 

2. Not eafily wielded. 

Unma'naged. adj. 

1. Not broken by horfemanfhip. 

Like colts, or unmanaged horfes, we flart at dead bones 
and lifclefs blocks. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 

2. Not tutored ; not educated. 

Savage princes flafh out fometimes into an irregular greatnefs 
of thought, and betray, in their adtions, an unguided force, 
and unmanaged virtue. Felton on the Chjftcks. 

Unma'nlike. ) .. 

Unma'nly. S adj ' 

1. Unbecoming a human being. 

It is llrange to fee the unmanlike cruelty of mankind, who, 
not content with their tyrannous ambition, to have brought 
the others virtuous patience under them, think their maflcr- 
hood nothing, without doing injury to them. Sidney. 

Where the act is unmanly, or the expectation contradiftious 
to the attributes of God, our hopes we ought never to en¬ 
tertain. Collier again fl Defpair. 

2. Unfuitablc to a man ; effeminate. 

By the greatnefs of the cry, it was the voice of man ; 
though it were a very unmanlike voice, fo to cry. Sidney. 

New cuftoms. 

Though never fo ridiculous. 


care. 


Nay, let them he unmanly, yet are follow’d. Shakefp 
This is in thee a nature but affected ; 

A poor unmanly melancholy, fprung 
From change of fortune. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

My fervitude, ignoble, 

Unmanly, ignominious, infamous. Milton's Agonftcs. 

Think not thy friend can ever feel the foft 
Unmanly warmth, and tendernefs of love. Addifon. 

29 S Unmanly 


Sir 
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U N M 

Unmanly dread invades the French aftony’d, 

And freight their ufelcfs arms they quit. Philips. 

vJnma'nnkred. atjj. Rude; brutal; uncivil. 

You have a (landcrous, beaftly, umvalh’d tongue. 

In your rude mouth, and favouring yourfelf, 

Ummnner’d lord. B . John fin's Catiline . 

II your barking dog difturb her eafe, 

Th’ unmanner’d malefactor is arraign’d. Dryden's Juvenal. 
L nm a'nnerliness. n. f. Breach of civility ; ill behaviour. 

A fort of unmatmerlinefi is apt to grow up with young peo¬ 
ple, if not early retrain’d ; and that is a forwardnefs to in- 
terrupt others fpeakin*. Locke on Education. 

Unmannerly, adj. Ill bred ; not civil; not complaifant. 
Sweetheart, 

I were unmannerly to take you out. 

And not to kifs you. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

He call’d them untaught knaves, unmannerly , 

To bring a flovenly, unhandfome coarfe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
He will prove the weeping philofoper, when he grows old, 
being lo full of unmannerly fadnefs in his youth. Shakcfpcare. 

Bare-faced ribaldry is both unmannerly in itfelf, and ful- 
fome to the reader. Dryden. 

A divine dares hardly fhew his perlon among fine gentle¬ 
men ; or, if he fall into fuch company, he is in continual 
apprehenfion that fome pert man of pleafure fhould break an 
unmannerly jell, and render him ridiculous. Swift. 

Unmannerly, adv. Uncivilly. 

Forgive me, 

If I have us’d myfclf unmannerly. Shakefpeare. 

Unm anuRed. adj. Not cultivated. 

The land, 

In antique times was favage wildcrncls; 

Unpeopl’d, unmanur’d , unprov’d, unprais’d. Fairy Queen. 
UnmaRked. adj. Not obferved ; not regarded. 

I got a time, unmarked by any, to Heal away, I cared not 
whither, fo I might efcape them. ' Sidney. 

I his place unmark'd, though oft I walk’d the green. 


In all my progrels I had never feen. ~ Dryden. 

Entring at the gate, conceal’d in clouds, 

He mix’d, unmcrrk'd, among the bufy throng, 

Borne by the tide, and pafs’d unfecn along. Dryden. 

Unmark’d, unhonour’d at a monarch’s gate. Pope. 
L nm a'rrjed. adj. Having no hulband, or no wife. 

Unmarried men are beft friends, bell mailers, bell fervants, 
but not always beft fubjeds, for they are light to run 

awa y- . Bacon. 

Hufbands and wives, boys and unmarry'd maids. Dryden. 
ToUnma'sk. v. a. 

1. Toftripof a malk. 

2 . To ftrip of any difguile. 

With full cups they had unmafk’d his foul. Rofcommon. 
Though in Greek or Latin theyamufe us, yet atranflation 
unmafks them, whereby the cheat is tranfparent. Glanville. 
T o Unma sk, v. n. To put oft*the malk. 

My hulband bids me; now I will unmafle. 

This is that face was worth the looking on. Shakefpeare. 
Unma'sked. ad;. Naked; open to the view. 

O I am yet to learn a ftatefman’s art; 

My kindnefs, and my hate unmafk'd I wear. 

For friends to trull, and enemies to fear. Dryden. 

Unma'sterable. adj. Unconquerable ; not to be fub- 
dued. 

Lhe fetor is unmajlerable by the natural heat of man ; not 
to be dulcified by concodtion, beyond unfavoury condi¬ 
tion. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Unm altered, adj. 

1. Notfubdued. 

2. Not conquerable. 

Weigh what lofs your honour may fullain, if you 
Or Jofe your heart, or your challc treafure open 
To his utimajicr’d importunity. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

He cannot his unmajler'd grief fullain. 

But yields to rage, to madnefs and dildain. Dryden. 

Unma'tchable. adj. Unparalellcd ; unequalled. 

The foul of Chrift, that law in this life the face of God, 
was, through fo vilible prefence of Deity, filled with all 
manner of graces and virtues in that unmatchable degree of 
perfedion ; for which, of him we read it written, that God 
with the oil of gladncls anointed him. Hooker, b. v. 

Moll radiant, exquilite, and unmatchable beauty, tell me, 
if this be the lady of the houfe. Shakefpeare. 

England breeds very valiant creatures; their maltifts are 
of unmatchable courage. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Unmat ched, adj. Matchlefs ; having no match, orcqual. 

I hat glorious day, which two fuch navies faw. 

As each, unmatch'd, might to the world give law ; 
Neptune, yet doubttul whom he Ihould obey, 

Held to them both the trident of the fea. Dryden. 

Unmeaning, adj. ExprelEng no meaning. 

With round, unmeaning face. Pope. 


W . inns, 
'y* w hich the 
Suifi, 
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Unmeant, adj. Not intended. 

The flying fpear was after Hus font • 

But Rhsetus happen’d on a death unmeant n 

Unmeasurable .adj. Boundlefs ; unbounded. Dryd,n ‘ 
Common mother! thou 
Whofe womb unmeajurable , and infinite breaft 
I eems and feeds all. Shaken . 

You preserved the lullre of that noble^famil ** 
unmcafurable profufion of anceftors had eclipied 
Unmea'sured. adj. * ' 

1. Immenle; infinite. 

Docs the fun dread th’ imaginary fi gn . 

Nor farther yet in liquid ather roll. 

Till he has gain’d fome unfrequented place 
Loft to the world, in vaft, unmeafur’d fpace! Biart 

2. Not meafured ; plentiful. *** 

From him all perfeclgood, unmeafur’d out, defeends Mu, 

L nme ditated. adj. Not formed by previous thought * 
Neither various ltyle, 5 

Nor holy rapture, wanted they, to praife 
1 heir maker, in lit ftrains pronounc’d, or fung 
Unmeditated. Miltons Par. Lo/l h , 

Linme'dled with. adj. Not touched ; not altered. ’ 

The flood-gate is opened and elded for fix days Conti 
nuing other ten days unmedUd with. qU 

Unmeet, adj. Not fit; not proper; not worthy. 

Madam was young, unmeet the rule of fway. Spenftr 
I am unmeet ; " J ' 



wort, 


‘Bn. 


Shakefpe, 


rare. 


Shakefp, 


>«W, 


Shakefpeare. 

Milton. 


For I cannot flatter thee in pride. 

O my father ! 

Prove you that any man with me convers’d 
At hours unmeet , refufe me, hate me. 

Alack ! my hand is fwom 
Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn ; 

Vow, alack ! for youth unmeet, 

Y outh fo apt to pluck a fweet. 

Its fellowfhip unmeet for thee, 

Good reafon was thou freely Ihould’ft diflike. 

That mufe defires the lall, the lowell place, 

Who, though unmeet , yet touch’d the trembling firing 
For the fair fame of Anne. Prior, 

Unme'llowed. adj. Not fully ripened. 

His years but young, but his experience old ; 

His head unmclloiv’d, but his judgment ripe. Shakefpeare. 
Unme'lted. adj. Undiflolved by heat. 

Snow on TEtna docs unme ted lie. 

Whence rowling flames, and fcatter’d cinders fly. Waller, 
Unme'ntioned. adj. Not told; not named. 

They left not any error in government unmentioned or un- 
prefted, with the lharpefi and moll pathctical expreffions. Clar, 
Oh let me here fink down 

Into my grave, unmention’d and unmourn’d ! Southern. 
Unmerchantable, adj. Unfaleable ; not vendible. 

They feed on fait, unmerchantable pilchard. Careui. 

Unme'rciful. adj. 

1. Cruel; fevere; inclement. 

For the humbling of this unmerciful pride in the eagle, 
providence has found out a way. L’Ejlrangt. 

The pleafant luftre of flame delights children at firll; but 
when experience has convinced them, by the exquilite pain it 
has put them to, how cruel and unmerciful it is, they are 
afraid to touch it. Locke. 

Whatfoever doctrine reprefents God as unjuft and unmer¬ 
ciful, cannot be from God, becaufe it fubverts the very foun¬ 
dation of religion. Rogers's bermons. 

2 . Unconfcionable; exorbitant. 

Not only the peace of the honeft, unwriting fubjed was 
daily molcftcd, but unmerciful demands were made of his ap- 


plaufe. 


Pope. 


IC. * “l 

Unmercifully, adv. Without mercy ; without tendernefs. 
A little warm fellow fell inoft unmercifully upon his Gallick 
majefty. 

Unm eRcifu L ne ss.n.yi Inclemency; cruel ty; want oftendernefs. 
Confider the rules of fricndlhip, left juftice turn into un- 

Taylor’s Rule of Living Hof. 


mcrcit 


cifulnefs. Taylor’s Rule of Living riot)- 

UnmeRited. adj. Not deferved ; not obtained otherWi!° 
than by favour. 

This day, in whom all nations lhall be bJeft, 

Favour unmerited by me, who fought 
Forbidden knowledge by forbidden means. Muter- 

A tottering pinnacle unmerited greatnels is. Gov. 7 ongue. 
UnmeRitable. adj. Having no defert. Not in ulc. 

Your love deferves my thanks; but my defert 
Unmeritable, fliuns your high requeft. Shakeficar ^. 

UnmeRitedness. n.J. State of being undeferved. 

As to the frecncls or unmeritednejs of God’s love ; 
need but confider, that we fo little could at firft delcrve >•* 
love, that he loved us even before we had a being. 
UnmVlked. adj. Not milked. 

The ewes llill folded, with diftended thighs. 

Unmilk'd, lay bleating in diftrefsful cries. ^ 
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UsMl /f> ’ DED ' a(l J’ 


Not heeded ; 
He was 


not reg; 


aided. 


2 . 


Prion 


A poor, 


unminded outlaw, fneaking home ; 


Shakefpeare. 


Milton. 
not regardful; negligent; 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Shakefpeare. 

Bacon. 
. Taylor. 

Pope. 
Not ufed. 


Gay. 


My father gave him welcome to the fhoie, 

He, after Eve leduc’J, unmindcd\ flunk. 

Into the wood. 

UnmiRd^l. adj. Not heedful 

inattentive. .... 

Worldly wights in place 

Leave off their work, unmindful of th* faw. ^ 

1 lhfinet yLu fee, that I am not mmnifid of the things 

tou would have me remember. c )‘ * 

3 Who now enjoys thee, credulous, all gold ; 

Who always vacant, always amiable, • 

Hopes thee; of flattering gales 

Unmindful. . . 

Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives. 

After this mortal change, to her true fervants, 

Amongll the enthroned gods on fainted feats. 

He, not unmindful of his ufual art, 

Firft in diffemblcd fire attempts to part; 

Then roaring beads he tries. Dryden s Virgi . 

When thofe who diflike the conflitution, are lo very zea¬ 
lous in their offers for the fcrvice of their country, they are 
not wholly unmindful of their party, or themlclvcs. Swjt. 
ToUnmi ngle. v. a. To feparatc things mixed. 

It will unmingle the wine from the water ; the wine afeend- 
ine, and the water defending. Bacons fiat. HtJ . 

UnmiRgled. adj. Pure; not vitiated by any thing ming¬ 
led. 

As eafy may’ll thou fall 
A drop of water in the breaking gulph, 

And take unmingled thence your drop again, 

Without addition or diminiihing. 

Springs on high hills, are pure and unmingled. 

His cup is full of pure and unmingled l'orrow. 

Veffcls of unmingled wine. 

Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine. 

UnmiAcleable. adj. Not fufeeptive of mixture 

The fulphur of the concrete lofcs by the fermentation, the 
property of oil being unminglcable with water. Boyle. 

Tfie unminglcable liquors retain their diftind furfaces. Boyle, 
Unmi'ry. adj. Not fouled with dirt. 

Pais, with fafe, unmiry feet, 

Where the rais’d pavement leads athwart the ftreet 
Unmitigated, adj. Not foftened. 

With publick accufation, uncovered Hander, unmitigated 
rancour. Shakefpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 

UnmiAed. 7 adj. Not mingled with any thing; pure; not 
Unmi'xt. J corrupted by additions. 

Thy commandment all alone lhall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain. 

Unmixt with baler matter. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old; whereas 
the inllauration gives the new, unmixed otherwife than with 
lomc little alperlion of the old. Bacon. 

Thy conllant quiet fills my peaceful breaft. 

With unmix’d joy, uninterrupted rell. Rofcommon. 

What is glory but the blaze of fame, 

The people’s praife, if always praife unmixt ? 

Thy Arethufan ftream remains unfoil’d ; 

Unmixt with foreign filth, and undefI'd. 

Together out they fly, 

Infeparable now, the truth and lie : 

And this or that unmixt, no mortal ear lhall find 
Unmo'aned. adj. Not lamented. 

Fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan'd ; 

Your widow dolours likewifebe unwept. 

Unmoi'st. adj. Not wet. 

Volatile Hermes, fluid and unmoijl , 

Mounts on the wings of air. 

Unmoi'stBned. adj. Not made wet. 

The incident light that meets with a grofier liquor, will 
have its beams more or lefs interruptedly reflected, than they 
would be if the body had been unmoijlened. Boyle. 

Unmolf.'sted. adj. Free from diflurbance ; free from exter¬ 
na! troubles. 

l he fowls of the air, and the beafts of the field, are fup- 
plied with every thing, unmolejled by hopes or fears. Rogers. 
Cleopatra was read o’er. 

While Scot, and Wake, and twenty more, 

T. hat teach one to deny one’sfelf. 

Stood unmolejled on the Ihelf. 

Safe on my lhore each unmolejled fwain, 

Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain. 
ToUnmoo'R. v. a. 

*• I 0 loofe from land, by taking up the anchors. 

We with the riling mom our lhips unmoor'd, 

And brought our captives, and our ftores aboard. 


Locke. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 


Prior fecins to have taken it for calling anchor. 

Soon as the Britilh lhips unmoor, 

And jolly long-boat rows to lhore. 

UnmoRalized. adj. Untutored by morality. 

This is cenfured as the mark ot a diilolute and unmoraltxed 

Norris. 

temper. 

Unmortgaged, adj. Not mortgaged. 

Is there one God unfworn to my deltrudhon : 

The leaft, unmortgag'd hope? for, if there be, 

Methinks I cannot fall. Qryden s All for Love. 

This he has repeated fo often, that at preient there is fcarce 
a Tingle gabel unmortgaged. Add fin’s Remarks on Italy. 

Unmo rtified, adj* Not iubdued by foirovv and ieverities. 

If our confcience reproach us with unmortified fin, our hope 
is the hope of an hypocrite. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Unmo'veable. adj. Such as cannot be removed or altered. 
Wherein confiils the prccife and ummveable boundaries of 
that fpecics. Lockt ' 

Unmo'ved. adj. 

1. Not put out of one place into another. 

Vipers that do fly 

The light, oft under unmov'd Halls do lie. May's Virgil. 
Nor winds, nor winter’s rage o’erthrows 
His bulky body, but unmov’d he grows. Dryden. 

Chcfs-mcn, Handing on the fame fquares of the chefs- 
board, we fay they are all in the fame place, or unmoved; 
though, perhaps, the chefs-board hath been carried out of 
one room into another. 

2. Not changed in refolution. 

Among innumerable falfc, unmov'd, 

Unlhaken, unfcduc’d. 

3. Not affeded ; not touched with any paflion. 

Caefar, the world’s great mailer and his own, 

Unmov'd, fuperior Hill in ev’ry Hate, 

And fcarce detefted in his country’s fate. Pope. 

4. Unaltered by paflion. 

I meant to meet 

My fate with face unmov’d, and eyes unwet. Dryden. 
UnmoAing. adj. 

1. Having no motion. 

The celeltial bodies, without impulfe, had continued un- 
adive, unmoving heaps of matter. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

2. Having no power to raife the paflions ; unaffecling. 

To Unmo'uld, v. a. Tochange as to the form. 

Its pleafing poifon 

The vifage quite transforms of him that drinks. 

And the inglorious likenefs of a bcall 
Fixes inftead, unmoulding rcafou’s mintage, 

Charader’d in the face. Milton, 

Unmo'uRned. adj. Not lamented ; not deplored. 

O let me here fink down 

Into my grave unmention’d and unmourn d. Southern. 

To UnmuRzle. v. a. To loofe from a muzzle. 

Now unmuzzle your wifdom. Shakefpeare. 

Have you not fet mine honour at the Hake, 

And baited it with all th’ unmuzzl'd thoughts 
Thy tyrannous heart can think ? Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
To Unmu'ffle. v. a. To put off a covering from the face. 
Unmuffle, ye faint liars ! and thou, fair moon. 

That wont’ll to love the traveller’s benizon. 

Stoop thy pale vifage through an amber cloud. 

And difinherit chaos, that reigns here 
In double night, of darknefs and of lhades. Milton. 

Unmu'sical. adj. Not harmonious ; not pleafing by found. 
Let argument bear no umnufual found. 

Nor jars interpofe, facred friendlhip to grieve. B. Johnfin. 
One man’s ambition wants fatisfadion, another’s avarice, 
a third’s fplecn; and this difeord makes up the very unmu- 
fical harmony of our murmurs. Decay of Piety. 

Unna'med. adj. Not mentioned. 

Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt. 

Unnam'd in heav’n. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. vi. 

Unna'tural. adj. 

1. Contrary to the laws of nature; contrary to the common 
inllinds. 

Her offence 

Mull be of fuch unnatural degree. 

That monfters it. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

People of weak heads on the one hand, and vile affections 
on the other, have made an unnatural divorce between being 
wife good. Glanville's Scepj. 

’Tis irreverent and unnatural, to feoff’ at the infirmities of 
old age. L'Ejlrange. 

Ading without the affedions implanted by nature. 

Rome, whofe gratitude 
Pope. Tow’rds her deferving children, is enroll’d 

In Jove’s own book, like an unnatural dam. 

Should now eat up her own. Shakefpeare's Coridanus. 

If the tyrant were, to a fon fo noble, lb unnatural, 
Pope. What will be be to ui i Denham’s Sophy. 

3- Forced; 


Milton. 

Dryden. 


Philips. 
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3 * t !^ r ^ ’ not a S rceab!e to the real ftate of perlbns or 

They admire only glittering trifles, that in a ferious poem 
are naufeous, became they are unnatural. Would any man, 
who is ready to die for love, defcribe his paffion like Nar- 

emus? 'r\ j 

t , .. Dryden. 

n an heroic poem, two kinds of thoughts arc carefully to 
be avoided ; the firft, are fuch as are affected and unnatural : 
the lecond, luch as arc mean and vulgar. Addifon. 

L nna turalness. n.f Contrariety to nature. 

I he God, which is the God of nature, doth never teach 
unnaturamef. g-, _ 

Unna'turally. adv. In oppofition to nature. 

All the world have been frighted with an apparition of 
their own fancy, or they have mod unnaturally confpired to 
cozen themfelves T, Hot fin. 

Un’na vigable. adj. Not to be paffed by veffels : not to be 
navigated. 

Pindar’s mnavigablc fong, 

Like a fwift ft ream from mountains pours along. Cowley. 
Some who the depths of eloquence havefoun'd. 


UNO 

N “ obfe,edi " M m hwleJl 

’Till rf. • Th r 7 ma - V 

H h , C,r °r f C ° r " return to unnoted. Sk t r 
He diew his feat familiar to her fide * 

Jar from the fuitor train, a brutal crowd- 

” * erc . the frce g^ft unnoted might relate, 
ii haply confcious of his father’s fate. 

A lhameful fate now hides my hopelefs head 
Unwept, unnoted, and for ever dead. o’, * 


tart. 


Unnu'mbered. adj. Innumerable 


P ^' s OdyJfej. 


In that unnavigable ftream were drown’d. 

Let wit her fails, her oars let wifdom lend ; 
The helm let politick experience guide: 

Yet ceafe to hope thy fhort-liv’d bark (hall ride 
Down fpreadmg fate’s unnavigable tide. 


Dryden. 


The Indian feas were believ’d to be unnavigable. Arbuthnot. 
Unnecessary, adv. Without neceffity ; without need: 
ncedlefsly. 

To abrogate, without conftraint of manifeft harm thereby 
arifing, had been to alter unneceffarily, in their judgment 
the antient, received cuftom of the whole church. 'hooker. 

’Tis highly imprudent in the greateft of men, unneceffarih 
to provoke the mcaneft. L'EJlrange. 

J hefe words come in without any connexion with the 
ftory, and conlequently unneceffarily. Broom, 

Unne'cessariness. n. f. Needlefsnefs. 

Thefe are fuch extremes as afford no middle for induftry to 
exift, hope being equally out-dated by the defperatenefs or 
unnecefjartnefs of an undertaking. Decay of Piety. 

Unne crssARY. adj. Necdlefs; not wanted ; ufelefs. 

T lie doing of things unneceffary , is many times the caufc 
why the mod neceffary are not done. Hooker , b. v. 

T hou whorefon zed; thou unnecefjmy letter. Sbakefpeare. 
Let brave Ipirits, fitted for command by fea or land, not 
be laid by, as perfons unneceffary for the time. Bacon. 

Lay that unneceffary fear alidc j 
Mine be the care new people to provide. Dryden. 

Unneceffary coinage, as well as unneceffary revival of words' 
runs into affeftation ; a fault to be avoided on either 

ha " d ; ... , „ '■ Dryden. 

1 hey did not only fhun perfection, but affirmed, that 
it was unneceffary for their followers to bear their religion 
through fuch fiery trials. AddiJ'on. 

The reader can eafily difeover how the plot will be unra¬ 
velled at lalt j but the unneceffary intricacies in unravelling it, 
dill remain to be accounted for. Shakefp, Illuflrated. 

Uk neighbourly, adj. Not kind; not fuitablc to the duties 
of a neighbour. 

Parnalfus is but a barren mountain, and its inhabitants 
make it more fo, by their unncigbbourly deportment. Garth. 
UNNF/iGHBOURL Y. adv. In a manner not fuitablc to a neigh¬ 
bour ; with malevolence; with mutual mifehief. 

Thefe two chriftian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 

And not to (pend it fo unneighbourly. Shakcfpcare. 

UnnkRvate adfi Weak; feeble. A bad word. 

Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Mufaeus; but abjetft, 

. nmefvate, and unharmonious in Homer. Broome. 

ToU \ne rve v. a. To weaken; to enfeeble. 

The precepts are often fo minute and full of circumftnnces, 
that they weaken and unnerve his vcrl’e. Addifon. 

UnneRved. adj. Weak; feeble. 

Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ftrikes wide ; 

But with the whiff and wind of his fell fword, 

Th’ unnerv'd father falls. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Unne'th. i adv. [This is from un and ea? 5 , Saxon, tafy ; and 
U.nnl'thes. J ought therefore to be written uncatb.] Scarce¬ 
ly ; hardly ; not without difficulty. Obfolete. 

Diggon, I am fo ftifte and flanke, 

That unneth I may Hand any more ; 

And how the weftem wind bloweth fore, 

Beating the wither'd leaf from the tree. Spenfcr. 

A fhepherd’s boy, 

When winter’s waiteful fpight was almoft fpent. 

Led forth his flocke, that had been Jong ypem; 

So faint they waxe, and feeble in the fold. 

That now unnethes their feet could ’em uphold. Spenfcr. 
UoNo'ble. adj. Mean; ignominious; ignoble. 

1 have offended reputation; 

A moft unnoble fwerving, Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopcdra. 


The Ikies are painted with unnwnber'd forks. 

Hiey arc all fire, and every one doth fhinc. S/mi f 
Our bodies are but the anvils of pain and diff,re¬ 
minds the-hives of unnumbered cares and paffi^ ^7 
Of various forms, unnumber V/ fpedres, more 
Centaurs, and double fhapes, befiege the door. DrrJ 
I itchy and dark the night fometimes appears - ' W 

3nd wondcr fometimes Ihc excites, * 

With ftars unnumber'd. ’ 

"•/, Incompliance , 

J hey make one man s particular failings, confining I, 
to others; and convey them, as fuch, to their fjS! 
who arc bold to mifname all unobfequioufnefs to their i,,/'-’ 
fancy, preemption. ' b/oJuS^S' 


Prior. ) U'nobe'yed. adj 


Not obeyed. 

Not leave ■ 

Unworfliipp’d, unobey'd, the throne funreme Mv, 

S ■* N “ -*“**-* •»*4 

What will he leave mobjcEled to Luther, when he 
it his crime that he defied the devil ‘ 1 ’ kes 

Unobno'xious. adj. Not liable ; not expofed to any hJt 
ho unobnoxi pus now, fhc hath buried both ; 

For none to death fins, that to fin is loth. * n„„„ 

In fight they flood 

Unwearied, unobnoxious to be pain'd. Milton’s Par loll 
ablT RVABLE ' ^ N0t t0 be obfcrv * J i not difeover- 

A piece of glafs reduced to powder, the fame which, when 
entire, freely transmitted the beams of light, acquiring bv 
conttifion, a multitude of minute furfaces, reflects, in a con- 
fufed manner; little aiul fmgly unobfervabte images of the 
ucid body, that from a diaphanous, it degenerates into a 
white body. Boyle on Colour,. 

Unobservant, adj. 
x. Not obfequious. 

2. Not attentive. 

I he unobjervant multitude may have fome general, con- 
fufed apprehenfions of a beauty, that gilds the outfide frame 
of the univerfe. “ Gknville. 

Unobse'rved. adj. Not regarded ; not attended to; nothced- 
ed ; not minded. 

The motion in the minute parts of any folid body, which 
is the principal caufe of violent motion, though unobfined, 
paffeth without found. Bacons Nut. Hjl 

They the fon of God, our Saviour meek. 

Sung victor; and from hcav’nly fealt refrdh’d, ' 

Brought on his way with joy; he, unobferv'd. 

Home to his mother’s lioufe private return’d. Milton. 
Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and the appearance 
of any unobferved ftar, fome divine prognoltick. Glanvtlle. 
Such was the Boyne, a poor, inglorious ftream. 

That in Hibernian vales obfcuicly ftray’d, 

And, unobferv'd, in wild meanders play’d. Addifon. 

.Had I err’d in this cafe, it had been a well-meant miftake, 
and might have pafs’d unobferved. Atterbury. 

Unobse'rving. adj. Inattentive ; not heedful. 

His fimilitudes are not placed, as our unob/erving criticks 
tell us, in the heat of any action ; but commonly in its de¬ 
clining. ' Dryden. 

Unobstructed, adj. Not hindered ; not flopped. 

TJnobJlru£led matter flies away, 

Ranges the void, and knows not where to ftay. Bladmore. 

UnobstruCtive. adj. Not railing any obftade. 

Why Ihould he halt at either itation l why 
Not forward run in unsbfirufthie fky ? Blaclmore. 

Unobta'ined. adj. Norgaincd ; not acquired. 

As the will doth now work upon that objecT by defirc, 
which-is motion towards the end, as yet unobtaintd: fo like- 
wife upon the fame hereaftet received, it (hull work alio by 
love. Hooker. 

Uno'evious. adj. Not readily occurring. 

Of all the metals, not any fb conftaotly diClofeth its nn- 
cbvious colour, as copper. B^yle on Colours. 

Uno'ccupied adj. Unpofleffsd. 

If wc fnall difeover further to the north pole, we fhall find 
all that traift not to be vafil, ufelefs, or unaeup -cd. P- a )- 
The fancy hath power to create them in the fenfories, then 
unoccupied by external impreflions. Crew's Cojtnology- 
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1114 °Fo/ the 3 Vad^bufin^r"of Ireland, be P cou!d not exprefs a 
, atc r fenfe, tlicrc being nothing left on his part unoffered or 
S’. " Clarendon. 

undon::- 

UNoFFf/NXJiNp- adj. 
i Harmlcfs; innocent. 

Thy unoffending iite I could not favc; 

Nor weeping could I follow to thy grave. Dryden. 

Sinlefs; pure from fault. 

If thofe holy and un of ending fynas, the angels, veil their 
faces before the throne of his majefty ; with what awe ftiould 
wc {info! duft and afhes, approach that infinite power we 
have fo grievoufly offended. Rogers's Sermrns. 

To UnOIL. v. a. ' To free from oil. 

A tight maid, ere he for wine can aft:, 

Guefles his meaning, and unoits ’.he fiafk. 

Uno'FENING. adj. Not opening. 

Beiiishted wanderers, the foreft o’er, 

Curfc the lav’d candle, and unopening door. 

UnoYerative. adj. Producing no effedb. 

The wilhing of a thing is not properly the willing of it; 
but an imperfect velleity, and imports no moie than an idle, 
unoperative complacency in the end, with a direct abhorrence 
of tnc means. South's Sermons. 

Unoppo'sed adj. Not encountcrcJ by any holiility or ob- 
ftruciion. 

Proud, art thou met ? thy hope was to have reach’d 
The height of thy afpiring unoppos’d. 

The throne of God unguarded. Aiilton s Par. Lojl. 

To every nobler portion of the town, 

The curling billows roll their reftiefs tide : 

In parties now they ftrugjglc u;> and down. 

As armies, unoppos'd, for prey divide. Dryden. 

The people, like a headlong torrent go, 

And cv’ry dam they break or overflow: 

But unoppos'd they either lofe their force, 

Or wind in volumes to their former courfe. Dryden. 
Uno / *' derly. Difordcred ; irregular. 

Since fome ceremonies mu it be ufed, every man would 
have his own fafhion; whereof what other v.ould be the 
ifliic, but infinite difiraction, and unorderly confufion in the 
church. Sander fon. 

Uno'rdinary. adj. Uncommon ; unufual. 

I do not know how they can be cxcufed from murder, who 
kill monftrous births, becaufe of an unordinary fhi.pe, with¬ 
out knowing whether they have a rational foul or no. Lode. 
Unorganized, adj. Having no parts inftrumental to the 
nourilhment of the reft. 

It is impoflible for any organ to regulate itfelf: much lefs 
may we refer this regulation to the animal fpirits, an un¬ 
organized fluid. Grezv’s Cofnology. 

Unoriginal. 7 ri . ... , 

Lnori'cinated. \ aJ J‘ Having;no birth; ungenerated. 

I toil’d out my uncouth paffage, forc’d to ride 
Th’ untraftable abyfs, plung’d in the womb 
Of unoriginal night, and chaos wild. Aiilton s Par. Lojl. 
In feripture, Jehovah fignifies, that God is underived, 
unoriginated, and felf-exiftcnt. Stephens's Sermons. 

Uno'rthodox. adj. Not holding pure doclrinc. 

A fat benefice became a crime againft its incumbent; and 
lie was furc to be unorthodox, that was worth the plun¬ 
dering. Decay of Piety. 

Uno wed. adj. Having no owner. 

England now is left 

To tug and fcramble, and to part by th’ teeth 
The unowed intcreftof proud, Iwelling ftate. Sbakefpeare. 
Uno'wned. adj. 

1. Having no owner. 

2. Not acknowledged. 

Of night or lonclinefs it recks me not; 

I fear the dread events that dog them both. 

Leaf! fome ill-greeting touch altcmpt the perfon 
Of our unowned fiftcr. Milton 

Oh happy, ur.own'd youths! your limbs can bear 
The fcorching dog-ftar, and the winter’s air ; 

While the rich infant, nurs’J with care and pain, 

Thirfts with each heat, and coughs with cv’ry rain. Ga < 
To Unpa ck, v. a. 

1. lodifburden; to exonerate. 

1, the fon of a dear father murthcr’d, 

Muft, like a whore, u pad my heart with words. Shabcfh. 

2. Lo open any thing bound together. ’ 

He had a great parcel of glaffes packed up, which 
he had unpacked, a great many cracked of themfelves. 
Unpacked adj. Not collect'd by unlawful artifices. 

The knight 

Refolv’d to leave him to the fury 
Of juftice, and an unpack’d jurv. 

Unpa'id. adj. 

*• Not difeharged. 

Receive from us knee tribute not unpaid. Milton. 
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Nor hecatomb unflain, nor vows unpaid-; 

On Greeks, accurs’d, this dire corrfufion bring. DrydtH. 

What can atone, oh cver-injur’d Ihade ! 

Thy fate unpity’d, and thy rites unpaid ? Pope. 

%. Not receiving dues or debts. 

How often are relations neglefled, and tradefmen unpaid, 
for the fupport of this vanity ? Collier. 

Th’ embroider’d fuit, at Ieaft, he deem’d his prey ; 

That fuit, an unpaid taylor (hatch'd away. Pope. 

$. Unpaid for-. I hat for which the price is not yet given ; 
taken oh truft. 

Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble; 

Prouder, than ruftling in unpaid for filk. Sbakefpeare. 

Unpacked, adj. Suftering no pain. 

Too unequal work we find, 

Againft unequal arms to fight in pain ; 

Againft unpain’d, impaffive. Milton’s Par. Lojl, 

Unpa'inful. adj. Giving no pain. 

That is generally called hard, which will put us to pain, 
fooncr than change figure ; and that foft, which changes the 
fituation of its parts, upon an eafy and unpainful touch. Locke. 

Unpa'latab e. adj. Naufeous; difgufting. 

The man who laugh’d bu: once to fee an afs 
Mumbling to make the crofs-grain’d thirties pafs. 

Might laugh again to fee a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 

A gjod man will be no more difturbed at the me¬ 
thods of correction, than by feeing his friend take unpala¬ 
table phyfick. Collier on Kindnefs. 

UnpaRagcned. adj. Unequalled; unmatched. 

Either your unparagon d miftrefs is dead. ; or fhe’s out-priz’d 
by a trifle. Sbakefpeare's Cyrrbclint. 

Unparalleled, adj. Not matched; not to be matched; 
having no equal. 

I have been 

The book of his good acts, whence men have read 
His fame, unparatlclud, haply amplified. Sbakefpeare. 

Who had thought this clime had held 
A deity fo unparall-.ltd ? Milton’s Arcades. 

The father burft out again in tears, Upon receiving this in- 
ftance of an unparallelled fidelity from one, who he thought 
had given hcrfclf up to the polll-Aion of another. Addifon. 

O fad unparallell’d ! O Charles ! O bell of kings ! 
What ftars their black, difaftrous influence lhed 
On thy nativity ? Phillips. 

Unpardonable, adj. [ ’unpardonable, Fr.] Irrerr.iffible. 

It was thought in him an unpardonable offence to alter any 
thing: in us as intolerable, that we fuller any thing to remain 
unaltered. Hooker. 

Oh, tis a fault too unpardonable. Sbakefpeare. 

The kinder the mafter, the more unpardonable is the 

traitor. L’EJlrange. 

Confidcr how unpardonable the refufal of fo much grace 
muft render us. Rogers's Sermons. 

Unpa'rdonaely. adv. Beyond forgivenefs. 

Luther’s confcicnce turns thefe realonings upon him, and 
infers, that Luther muft have been unpardonably wicked in 
ufing maffes for fifteen years. Atterbury. 

Unpa'rdoned. adj. 

1. Not forgiven. 

How know we that our fouls fnall not this night be required, 
laden with thofe unpardoned fins, for which we propoled to 
repent tomorrow. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Not difeharged ; cancelled by a legal pardon. 

My returning into England unpardoned, hath deftroyed 
that opinion. Raleigh. 

Unpa'rdonino. adj. Not forgiving. 

Curfe on th’ unparetning prince, whom tears can draw 
To no remorfe ; who rules by lion’s law ; 

And deaf to pray’rs, by no fubmiflion bow’d, 

Rends all alike, the penitent and proud. Dryden. 

Unfa'rliamentariness. n.f Contrariety to the ufage or 
conftitution of parliament. 

Senfible he was of that difrefpeCI; reprehending them for 
the unparJiamerttarinefs of their remonfhance in print. Clar. 

Unparliamentary, adj. Contrary to the rules of parlia¬ 
ment. 

The fecret of all this unprecedented proceeding in their 
mafters, they muft not impute to their freedom m debate, 
but to that unparliamentary abufc of fefting individuals upon 
their Ihoulders; who were hated by God and man. Swift. 

UnpaRted. adj. Undivided; not foparated. 

Too little it eludes the dazzl’d fight, 

Becomes mix’d blacknefs, or unparted light. Prion 

Unpa rtiai.. adj. Equal; honeft. Not in ufe. 

Clear evidence of truth, after a ferious and unpartial exa¬ 
mination. 1 o i 

, ■» « , _ . Sander on. 

UnPA. RTi ally. adv. Equally; indifferently. 

Deem it not impoflible for you to err ; ft ft impartially your 
own hearts, whether it be force of re a fon, or vehemcncy of 
affection, which hath bred theft: opinions in you. Hooker. 
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t_'NPA ssable. adj. Admitting no paflage. 

Every country, which fhall not do according to thefc 
things, (hall be made not only unpajjable lor men, but moft 
hateful to wild bealts. xv ; 

T hey are vaft and unpajfable mountains, which the labour 
and curiofity of no mortal has ever yet known. Temple. 

Making a new ftandard for money, mult make all mo¬ 
ney which is lighter than that ftandard, unpayable. Locke. 

You fwell yourfelf as though you were a man of learning 
already; you are thereby building a moft unpajfable barrier 
agninft all improvement. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Umpa ssionate. \ctdj. Free from paflion; calm; impar- 
U n p a'ssion a ted. J dal. 

He attended the king into Scotland, and was fworn a 
counfellor in that kingdom ; where, as I have been inftruded 
by unpaJJioKate men, he did carry himfelf with fingular fwcet- 
nc (^- Wotton's Buckingham. 

More fobcr heads have a fet of mifconceits, which are as 
abfurd to an unpaffionated rcafon, as thofe to our unbiafled 
fenfcs. Gianni lie's Seep/, c. 13. 

7 he rebukes, which their faults will make hardly to be 
avoided, fhould not only be in fobcr, grave, and unpajfumate 
words, but alfo alone and in private. Locke on Education. 
Unpa'ssionately. adv. Without paflion. 

Make us unpajjicnatcly to fee the light of rcafon and rc- 
7 bgion K. Charles. 

Unpa the®, adj . Untrackcd ; unmarked by paflage. 

A courfe more promifmg. 

Than a wild dedication of yourfelvcs 
To unpath'd waters, undream’d fhores ; moft certain 
To miferies enough. Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

Unpa'wned. adj. Not given to pledge. 

He roll’d his eyes, that witrtefs’d hugedifmay. 

Where yet, unpawn'd, much learned lumber lay. Pope. 
To Unpa'Y. v. a. I o undo. A low ludicrous word. 

Pay her the debt you owe her, and unpay the villainy you 
have done her: the one you may do with fterling money, 
and the other with current repentance. Shakejpeare. 

Unpea'ceable. adj. Quarrclfome; inclined to difturb the 
tranquillity of others. 

Lord, purge out of ail heart; thofe unpcaceable, rebellious, 
mutinous, and tyrannizing, cruel fpirits ; thofe prides and 
haughtinelTes, judging and condemning, and defpiiing of 
others. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

The defign is to retrain men from things, which make 
them mifcrablc to themfelves, unpeaceuble and troublefome to 
the world. Tillotjon. 

7 o Unpf/g. v. a. To open any thing clofed with a peg. 

Unpeg the bafket on the houfe’s top ; 

Let the birds fly. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

U yPE NSIONED. adj. Not kept in dcpcndance by a penfion. 
Could penfion’d Boileau lafh in honeft drain 
Flatt’rers and bigots, ev’n in Louis’reign ; 

And I not ftrip the gilding off a knave. 

Unplac’d, unpenfion’d , no man’s heir or (lave ? Pope. 

To Unpe'ople. v. a. To depopulate; to deprive of inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The land 

In antique times was favage wildcrnefs, 

Unpeopl’d, unmanur’d. Fairy Qiteen. 

Shall war unpeople this my realm ? Shakejpeare. 

To few unknown 

Long after; now unpeoprd, and untrod. Milton. 

The lofty mountains feed the favage race. 

Yet few, and ftrangers in th’ unpeopld place. Dryden. 

He muft be thirty-five years old, a dotftor of the faculty^ 
and eminent for his religion and honefty; that his rafhnefs 
and ignorance may not unpeople the commonwealth. Addifcn. 
UnpeRcVived. adj. Not obferved ; not heeded ; notfenfibly 
difeovered ; not known. 

The afhes, wind unperceived fhakes off. Bacon. 

He alone 

To find where Adam fhcltcr’d, took his way. 

Not unperceiv’d of Adam. Milton’s Par. Lofl. 

Thus daily changing, by degrees Fd waltc. 

Still quitting ground, by unpercciv d decay. 

And ftcal my (elf from life, and melt away. Dryden. 

Unocrceiv’d the heav’ns with ftars were hung. Dryden. 
Oft in plcafing talks wc wear the day. 

While fiimmer funs roll unpcrcciv’d away. Pope. 

Unperce'ivedly. adv. So as not to be perceived. 

Some oleaginous particles, unpcrceivcdly, aflbeiated them- 
felvcs to it. Boyle. 

Unpe'rfect. adj. [impe fait, Fr. imperfeflus, Lat.J Incomplete. 
Apelles’ picture of Alexander at Ephcfus,^ and his Venus, 
which he left at his death unpcvfcEl in Chios, were the 
chiefeft. Peacham on Drawing. 

Unpe'rfectness. n. f Imperfcdlion ; incomplctcnefs. 

Virgil and Horace fpying the unperfeflnejs in Ennius and 
Plautus, by true imitation of Homer and Euripides, brought 
poetry to perfedtnefs. Afcham s Schoolmajkr. 
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UnpeRfo'rmed. a.lj. Undone; not done 

A good law without execution, is like an unperfo*,* , 

v , mife - Taykr's Rule of If t- pnh 

U npe’r ts H able. adj. Lafting to perpetuity ; cv/m ; 
decay. 1 •wmpt from 

We arc fecurcd to reap in another world ewrl-.a- 
pcrijlmble felicities. HammencT^;^ »* 

Unperjured. adj. Free from perjury. ‘jAmenml. 

Beware of death ; thou can'll not die unperjur’d 
And leave an unaccomplifh’d love behind/ * ’ 

7 hy vows are mine. 


mats. 


Unperple'xbd. adj. Di(entangled ; not embnrraffj 
In learning, little fhould be propofed to the min.l Z 
and that being fully mattered, proceed to the next 
part, yet unknown, fimple, unperplexed pibhofirion 
Unperspi'rable. adj. Not to be emitted throurh Z. 
of the lkin. 6 t,!e P° r « 

Bile is the moft unperfpirable of animal fluids. Arb-th-. 
Unpersu a'dable. adj. Inexorable ; not to be perfuadd 
He, finding h:s -lifter’s nnperjuadable melanchoiv thm l 
, the love of Amphialus, had for a tin.c left her couit. y g 
L npe'trikied. adj . Not turned to (tone. 

Iii many concreted plants, fome parts remain unpetriffd- 
that is, the quick and livelier parts remain as wo J ’ 

, were never yet converted. Brown's Vulgar / ' 

Ummiiloso'phical. adj. Unfuitablc to the rules of pimojo- 
phy, or right rcafon. 

Your conceptions are unphilofophical. You forget that the 
brain has a great many (mail fibres in its texture; which 
according to the different ftrokes they receive from’the ani- 
mal fpirits, awaken a correfpondent idea. (jf: (r 

It became him who created them, to fet them in order- 
and if he did fo, it is unphilofophical to feek for any other 
origin of the world, or to pretend that it might arile out of 
^ a chaos by the mere laws of nature. Newton’sOpticls. 

Unphii.osophicai.lv. adv. In a manner contrary to the 
j ules of right reafbn. 

They forget that he is the (lift caufe of all things, and 
difeourfe- moft unphilofophically, abfurdly, and unfuitablv to the 
nature of an infinite being ; whofc influence muft fet the firtl 
wheel a-going. South'sSetmm. 

Unphiloso phicalness. n.f Incongruity with philofophy. 

I could difpenfe with the unphilofophicaincjs of this their 
hypothecs, were it not unchriftian. Norris. 

To Unphilo'soPHize. v. a. 7 'o degrade from the characJer 
of a philolophef. A word made by Pope. 

Our paflions, our interefts flow in upon us, and unfiitjs- 
phize us into mere mortals. * pf. 

Unpje'rced. adj. Not penetrated ; not pierced. 

Th’ unpierc’d fliadc imbrovvp.’d the noontide bow’rs. Milt. 
True Witney broad-cloth, with its fltag unfhorn, 
Unpierc'd, is in the lading temped worn. Gay. 

Unpi'llared. adj. Divelled of pillars. 

Sec the cirque falls ! th’ unpillar'd temple nods! 

Streets pav'd with heroes ! Tiber choak’d with gods' Pope. 
Unpi'lloued. r.djt. Wanting a pillow. 

Perhaps fornc cold bank is her bolder now, 

Or 'gainft the rugged bark of fome broad elm. 

Leans her unpillow'd head, fraught with fad fears. MU on. 
To Unpi'n. v. a. To open what is £hut, or (aliened with a 
pin. 

My love doth fo approve him, 

That even his ftubbornnefs, his checks and frowns, 
(lYythee unpin me) have grace and favour in them. Shakefp. 

Unpin that lpangleJ breaft-pJate which you wear, 

That th’eyes of buiy fools may be ftopt there. Donne. 

Who is the honefl man ? 

He that doth Hill arid ftrongly good purfuc, 

To God, his neighbour, and himfelf m >ft true: 

Whom neither force, nor fawning can 
Unpin, or wrench from giving all their due. Herbert. 
Unpi'nked. adj. Not marked with eyelet holes. 

Gabriel's pumps were all unpink’d i’ fid heel. Shaiefpeoce. 
Unpi tied, adj. Not compaflionated ; not regarded with fym- 
pathctical forrow. 

Richard yet lives; but at hand, at hand 
Infues his piteous and unpitied en d. Shakefp. Rich. HI. 

Rich in the world’s opinion, and men’s praife, 

And full in all we cou'd defire, but days: 1 ' t 

He that is warn’d of this, and lhall forbear 
To vent a figh for him, or died a tear ; 

May he live long fcorn’d, and unpity'el fall, 

And want a mourner at his funeral. Bp- {t - 

But he whofc words and fortunes difagree, 

Abfurd, unpity d, grows a publick jeft. Rojcomntin. 

He that does not fecure himfelf of a dock of reputation m 
his crcatnefs, fhall moft certainly fall unpitied in his a ' 

verfity. . 1 ^ ranSe - 

As the greateft curfe that I can give, 

Unpiticd be depos’d, and alter live. Dryden s A Winze 

rV. 
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eplores; 
mournj 


Pop 


•e. 


Granville. 


Pope. 


Shakefp. 


As fome fad turtle his loft love deph 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I 
Alike unheard, uripiiy'd , and forlorn. 

Paflion un-ity'd, and fucccisieis love. 

Plan, daggers in' my heart, and a-gra.a.e c “ 

\lv other guels. J 

L-nti'tifull S. adv. Unmercifully; without mercy. 

He beat him moft pitifully. , r 

-Nav- that he did not; he beat him mo 9c unpit fully. ShakeJ. 

TTn-i tVING. adj. Having nocompaflion. 

To fliamc, to chains, or to a certain grave. 

Lead on, unpitying guides, behold your (lave. 

I'nplx'cfd. adj. Having no place of dependancc. 

’ Could penfion’d Boileau lafii in honeft drain 
Flatt’rers and bigots, ev’n in Louis’reign; 

And I not iliip the gilding oft a knave. 

Unplac’d, unpenfion’d ? 

Unplaced, adj. Not tormented. 

Ladies, that have your feet 
Unpli^u’d with corns, we’ll have a bout with you 

UnPLa'nted. adj. Nat planted ; fpontancous. 

Figs there unplanted through the fields do grow, 

Such as fierce Cato did the Romans (how. JFallcr. 

Unpla'i/siblE. adj. Not plauiible ; not fuch a: has a fair ap- 

^ There was a mention of granting five fubfidies ; and that 
meeting being, upon very unpopular, and unplaufible reafons. 
Immediately diftbived, th-’fv five fubfidies were exacleJ, as if 
an act had palled to that purpofe. Clarendon. 

I, under fair pretence of. friendly ends. 

And well -plac’d words of glofing courtely. 

Baited with reafons not unplaufible. 

Win me into the eafy-hearted man. 

And hug him into fiiarcs. Milton. 

Unpla'usive. adj. Not approving. 

’Tis like he'll quefiion me. 

Why fuch unplaujiye eyes are bent on him. Sbalcfpeare. 

Unplha'saht. adj. Not delighting; troublefome; uneafy. 
Their (kilful ears perceive certain harfh and un.leafant dif- 
cords in the found of our common prayer, fuch as the rules 
of divineharmony, fuch as the laws of God cannot bear. Pleoker. 

O fweet Portia! 

Here are a few of the unpleafunt'Jl words 
That ever blotted paper. Shakejp. Merch. of Venice. 

Wifdom is very unplcajant to the unlearned. Eccltlf. v. 20 . 
Upon Adam’s difobediencc, God chafed him out of para- 
dife, the moft delicious part of the earth, into fome other, 
tiie moft barren and unpleajant. Woodward's Nat. Hi/l. 

UnPLEa'santly. adv. Not delightfully ; uneafily. 

Wc cannot boaft of good-breeding, and the art of life ; 
but yet wc don’t live unpleafemtly in primitive fimplicity and 
good humour. Pope. 

Unpleasantness, n.f. Want of qualities to give delight. 
As for unpleajantnejs of found, if it doth happen the good 
of men’s fouls doth deceive our ears, that we note it not, or 
arm them with patience to endure it. Hooker. 

Many people cannot at all endure the air of London, not 
only for its unplcajantnefs, but for the fuflocations which it 
caules. Gi aunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

AH men are willing to fkulk out of fuch company ; the 
fobcr for the hazards, and the jovial for the unpleafantnefs 
of it. Government of the Tongue. 

Unplea'sed. adj. Not pleafed ; not delighted. 

Me rather had, my heart might fed your love, 

7'lian mv unpleas’d eye feel your courtely. Shakejpeare. 

Condemn’d to live with fubje&s ever mute, 

A falyagc prince, unpleas'd, though abfolute. Dtyden. 

Vnplea sing. adj. Oft'cnfive ; difgufting; giving no delight. 

Set to drcls this garden : 

How dares thy tongue found this unpleafing news ? Shakefp. 
Hence the many miftakes, which have made learning Co 
unpleafing and (o unfuccefsful. Milton. 

If all thofe great painters, who have left us fuch fair plat¬ 
forms, had rigoroufly obferved it in their figures, they had 
made things more regularly true, but withal very un- 
PHmg. “ ‘ Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Howe’er unpleafmg be the news you bring, 

I blame not you, but your imperious king. Dryden. 

UnplFant. adj. Not cafily bent; not conforming to the 
will. 

1 he chizel hath more glory than the pencil; that be-in" fo 
hard an inftrument, and working upon fo unpliant fluff, can 
ye-t leave ftrokes of fo gentle appearance. Walton. 

Lni , lo / wed. adj. Not plowed. 

Good found land, that hath lain long unplowed. Mortimer. 

IoUnpli/me. adj. To ftrip of plumes; to degrade. 

In the moft ordinary phaenomena in nature,°we fhall find 
enough to fhame confidence, and unplume dogmatizing. Gianv. 

UNPOe'tiCAL. ? j. XT r . , ° 

Unpoe tick. J ad T Not ruch as becomes a poet. 

Nor for an epithet that fails, 

Bite oft your unpoetick nails. 


Bp. Corbel. 
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Uniuft ! why you fhou’d in fuch veins. 

Reward your fingers for your brains ? 

Unpc/liskfd. adj . 

Not fmoothed ; not brightened by attrition. 

Palladio, having noted in an old arch at \ erona, fome 
part of the materials cut in fine forms, and fome unpolijhed, 
doth conclude, that the antients did leave the outward face 
of their marbles, or free-done, without any fculpture, till 
they were laid in the body of the building. Wattm. 

He affirms it to have been the antient cuftom of ail the 
Greeks, to fet up unpolijhed (tones inftead of images, to the 


1. 


honour of the gods. 

2 . Not civilized ; not refined. 

Finding new words, 

Such as of old wife bards employ’d to make 
Unpolijh'd men their wild retreats forfake. 

Thofe full unpolijh’d matrons, big and bold. 
Gave fuck to infants of gigantick mould. 


Sliliihgjket. 


J Taller. 
Dryden. 

Unpoli'TR. adj. [ impoli , fr. impolitus, Lat.J Not elegant; 
not refined ; not civil. 

Difcourfcs for the pulpit fhould be caft into a plain me¬ 
thod, and the reafons ranged under the words, firft, fccondly, 
and thirdly ; however they may be now fancied to found im¬ 
polite, or unfafhionable. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 

Unpolli/ted. adj. [impollutus, Lat.J Not corrupted ; not de¬ 
filed. 

Lay her i’ th’earth ; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flefh 

May violets fpring ! Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

’Till oft converfe with hcav’nly habitants 
Begin to caft a beam on th’ outward fhape. 

The unpolluted temple of the mind. 

And turns it by degrees to the foul’s efiehee, 

’Till all be made immortal. Milton. 

Though unpolluted yet with actual ill, 

She half commits, who fins but in her will. Dryden. 

Unpo'pular. adj. Not fitted to plcafethe people. 

The practices of thefe men, under the covert of feigned 
zeal, made the appearance of iincere devotion ridiculous and 
unpopular. Addijon’s Freeholder , N° 37. 

Unpc/rtable. adj. [un and portable.’] Not to be carried. 

Had their cables of iron chains had any great length, they 
had been unportable ; and being fliort, the fhips muft have 
funic at an anchor in any ftream of weather or counter¬ 
tide. Raleigh . 

Uni osse^sed. adj. Not had; not obtained. 

He claims the crown.- 

—Is the chair empty ? is the fword unfway’d ? 

Is the king dead ? the empire tinpojfejs'd? SIa\efpeart. 

Such vaft room in nature unpoffejs'd 
By living foul, defert, and defolatc, 

Only to fhine, yet fcarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpfe of light. Mil ton. 

The cruel fomething unpoffejs’d. 

Corrodes and leavens all the reft. Priori. 

Unposse'ssinc. adj. Having no pofleffiori. 

Thou unpojfejftng baftard, doft thou think. 

That I would Hand agaiuft thee ? Shakejpeare. 

Unpra'cticable. adj. Not feafible. 

I try’d fuch of the things that came into my thoughts, as 
were not in that place and time unpradicable. Boyle. 

Unpr a'ctised. adj. Not (kilful by ufe and experience; 
raw; being in the date of a novice." 

The full fum of me 

Is an unleflon’d girl, unlchool’d, unpraflis’d. Shakefpeare. 
Unpraclis'd, unprepar’d, and (till to feek. Milton. 

I am young, a novice in the trade ; 

The fool of love, unpraclis'd to perfuade. 

And want the foothing arts. Dryden, 

His tender eye, by too dirafl a ray. 

Wounded, and flying from unpraclis'd day. Prior. 

Unprai sed. adj. Not celebrated ; not praifed. 

The land, 

In antique times was falvage wildcrnefs ; 

Unpeopl’d, unmanur’d, unprov’d, unprais'd. Fairy Queen. 

If all the world ^ 

Sould in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe. 

Drink the dear ftream, and nothing wear but frieze, 

Th’ all-giver would be unfhank’d, wou’d be unprais’d. Milt. 

If young African for fame 
His wafted country freed from Punick rage, 

7 he deed becomes unprais’d, the man at ieaft, 

And lofes, though but verbal, his reward. Milton. 

Nor pafs unprais'd the veft and veil divine. 

Which wand’ring foliage, and rich flow’rs entwine. Dryden , 
L nprec r ious. adj. Not dependent on another. 

The ftars, which grace the high expanfion bright, 

13 y their own beams, and unprecurious light, 

At a vaft diftance from each other lie. ° ’ Blacbnore. 
Unprecedented, adj. Not juftifiablcby any example. 

I he fccret oi all this unprecedented proceeding in their 
matters, they mutt not impute to freedom. Sxvif h 

To 
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i o U.vrRHCl'cT. i'. a. To retra<£l prcdiclion. 

^ eans 3 mu ^ ufc, thou fay’ft predaffion elfe 
_ W, J1 unpredin, and fail me of the throne. Mitten. 

Lnprhfe riuc. adj. Not advanced. 

I o make a fcholar, keep him under, while he is young, or 
unpreferred. Collier or. Pride. 

UNPRE CNANT. adj. Not prolifick. 

This deed un/hape - me quite, makes me unpregnant, 

^ And dull to all proceedings. Shake he are. 

npreju dicatf adj. Not prepofleflfed by any fettled notions. 

A pure mir.d in a chade body, is the mother of wifdom, 
fincerc principles, and unpr.judiciate underftanding. Taylor. 
LNPRE'juDtCErj. adj. Free from prejudice; free from pre- 
pofleiSon ; not pre-occupied by opinion ; void of precon¬ 
ceived notions. 

I he meaning of them may be fo plain, as that any 
unp> ejudieed and rcafonable man may certainly underlie nil 
the c m - , , . Tillotfin. 

. Several, when they had informed themfelvcs of our Sa- 
viour s hi doty, and examined, with unprejudiced minds, the 
dodlrincs and manners of his difciples, were lo ftruck, that 
they profeffed themfelvcs of that fed. Addijon. 

Unprela'tical. Unfuitablc to a prelate. 

^ he archbifhop of York, by fuch unprelatical , ignominious 
arguments, in plain terms adviled him to pafs that act. Claren. 
Unprkme'ditat e d. adj. Not prepared in the mind before¬ 
hand. 

Aik me what queltion thou canll poflible. 

And I will anfwer unpremeditated. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

He dictates to me flumb’ring ; or infpires 
Eafy my unpremeditated verfe. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

The flow of fpeech make unpremeditated harangues, or 
converfe readily in languages that they are but little acquaint¬ 
ed with. “ w Addifon. 

Unprepa'red. adj. 

1. Not fitted by previous meafures. 

Unpradtis’d, unprepar'd , and flill to feek. Milton. 
To come unprepar'd before him, is an argument that we 
do not cllcem God. DuppAs Rules for Devotion. 

I ields are full of eyes, and woods have ears; 

For this the wile are ever on their guard. 

For, unforefeen, they fay, is inprepar’d. Dry den. 

2 . Not made fit for the dreadful moment of departure. 

I would not kill thy unprepared fpirit ; 

No; heavens forefend. Shakefp.Othello. 

My unprepar’d , and unrepenting breath, 

Was fnatch’d away by the fwift hand of death. Rofcommon. 
Untrep.Yredness. n. f. State of being unprepared. 

I believe my innocency and tatpreparednejs to aflert my 
rights and honour, make me the moll guilty in their cflcem ; 
who would not fo eafily have declared "a war againll me, if 
T had firlt affaulted them. K. Charles. 

Unprepossessed. Not prepoffefl'ed ; not pre-occupied by 
notions. 

The unprepojfijfed on the one hand, and the well-difpofed 
on the other, are affedled with a due fear of thefe things. South. 

It finds the mind naked and ttnprepojfejfed with any former 
notions, and fo eafily and infcnfibly gains upon the aflent. South. 
UnpreSsei). adj. 

1. Not preffed. 

Have I my pillow left unjrefs'd in Rome ? Shakefpeare. 
In thefe foft lhades, unprefs'd by human feet, 

Thy happy Phoenix keeps his balmy feat. Tickell. 

2 . Not inforced. 

They left not any error in government unmentioned, or 
unprejfed , with the (harped and moll pathetica! expref- 
fions. C arendon. 

Unpretending, adj. Not claiming any didindlions. 

Bad writers arc not ridiculed, bccaufe ridicule ought to 
be a pleafure ; but to undeceive and vindicate the honed and 
unpretending part of mankind from impofition. Pope. 

Unpreva’ilinc. adj. Being of no force. 

Throw to earth this unprevailing woe. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Unprevf/nted. adj. 

I, Not previoufly hindered. 

A pack of forrows, which wou’J prefs you down. 

If unprevented lo your timelcfs grave. Shakefpeare. 

I. Not preceded by any thing. 

Thy grace 

Comes nnprevmted, unimplor’d, unfought. Milton. 

Unpri'ncEEY. adj. Unfuitable to a prince. 

I could not have given my enemies greater advantages, 
than by fo unprhtcely an inconflancy. K. Charles. 

Unprinted, adj. Not printed. 

Defer it, till you have finifiled thefe that are yet un¬ 
printed. Pope. 

Unprincipled, adj. Not fettled in tenets cr opinions. 

I do not think my filler lo to feek. 

Or fo unp'rinciprd in viriue’s book. 

As that the Angle want of light and noife 

Could ftir the conflantmood of her calm thoughts. Milton. 

Others betake them to Hate affairs, with fouls lo unprinci- 
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pled in virtue, and true generous brccd-V A,, c 
court fliifts, and tyrannous aphorilins,' 
highell points of wifdom. U-," r t0 them t h e 

Unmi's able. adj Not valued ; not of JinZ™ 

A baubling veflel was he captain of lI0 "’ 

For (hallow draught and bulk untrijable 
L Nprocl a j MED. adj Not notified by a pu'blick dcclaf.r 

I he Syrian king, who to furprize QCC,ara t'On. 
One man, aflyflin-Iike, had lcvv’d war 
War unproclaim’d ' MrftZ'. n 

Unpro’fjtable. adj. Ufelcfs ; ferving no purp^^ 4 * 
I lie churcn being eafed of unprofitable lahm 
offices may the better be attended. h nc «^fui 

Should he realon with unprofitable talk > ... ^ktr. 

My fon Onefimus I have begotten in my bond, .fl 3 * 
time pall was to thee unprofitable, but now profSble ^ 
and me. * ffi. thes 

They receive aliment fufficicnt, and vet no 

lh “ “ *"*■*•- 

I hen they who brothers better claim difown ^ 
Defraud their clients, and to lucre fold, 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. 

With lhame and forrow fill’d, 

For plotting an unprofitable crime. 

An ox that waits the coming blow, 

Old and unprofitable to the plough. 

With tears fo tender, 

As any heart, but only her’s, could move; 

Trembling before her bolted doors he flood 
And there pour’d out th’ unprofitable flood. 

L npiu'soned adj. Set free from confinement. 

Several defircs led parts away. 

Water declin’d with earth, the air did flay; 

Fire rofe, and each from other but untv’d, 

Thcmfelves unprifin’d were, and purify’d. 

Unpri zed, adj. Not valued. 

Not all the dukes of wat’rifh Burgundy, 

Can buy this unpriz’d, precious maid of me. 

Unpkofa ned. adj. Not violated. 

Unfpoil’d lhail be her arms, and unprofan’d 
Her holy limbs with any human hand: 

And in a marble tomb laid in her native land. 
Unprofitableness. n.f. Ufelefsnefs. 

We are fo perfuaded of the unprof tablencfs of your fcience, 
that you can but leave us where you find us; but if you fuc- 
cecd, you incrcafe the number of your party. Addifon. 
Unprc/fitaely. adv. Ufelefsly; without advantage. 

I fhou’d not now miprofitably fpend 
Myfclf in words, or catch at empty hope, 

By airy ways, for folid certainties. B. Johnfin. 

Our country’s caufe. 

That drew our fwords, now wnefls’em from our hands, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood 
Unprofitaby fhed. Add fins Cato. 

Unpro fited. adj. Having no gain. 

Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounds, 

Rather than make unprofited return. Sha’.tfptart. 

Unproli kick. adj. Barren ; not produdlive. 

Great rains drown many infects, and render their eggs 
unprolifick , or deflroy them. licit. 

UnproNiising. adj. Giving no promife of excellence; hav¬ 
ing no appearance of value. 

If he be naturally lifllefs and dreaming, this unp-emfirg 
difpofition is none of the eafiefl to be dealt with. Locke. 

An attempt as difficult and mprondfing of fuccefs, as if he 
fhotrld make the efliiy, to produce fomc new kinds of animals 

Bciliij. 


Darien. 

Drydeti, 

Drydcn. 


Drythr. 


Donne. 


Shaktfpeart. 
Dry den. ^ 


Milton. 


out of luch fenfclcfs materials. 

Unpkono'unced. adj. Not uttered; not fpoken. 

Mad'ft imperfect words, with cbildifh trips, 
Hali-pronounc’d, Aide through my infant lips. 
Unpro'per. adj. Not peculiar. 

Millions nightly lie in thofe unproper beds. 

Which they dare fwear peculiar. Shakefp. Outdo. 

UnproNerly. adv. Contrariiy to propriety; improperly. 

I kneel before thee, and unproper.y 
Shew duty as mifiaken all the while 
Ectwccn the child and parent. Shakefpeare' s Coriastut. 

UnPRopi'tious. adj. Not favourable ; inaufpicious. 


’Twas when the dog-flar’s unpropitious ray 

'nrifn Aif’ni krotn on#! UTitllPf n t»V EV 


‘V> 


Pope. 


Smote ev’ry brain, and wither'd cv’ry 
Sick was the fun. 

Unpropo'rtioned. adj. Not fuited to fomethmgelfe. 

Give th) thoughts no tongue, . 

Nor any unproporti.n’d thought his adl. Shakejpea.e. 

Unpro'pped. adj. Not fupported ; not upheld. 


He lives at random, carelcfsly diffus’d. 
With languifli’d head unprop’d. 

As one pafl hope, abandon’d. 

And by himfelf given over. 


Milton's Agonificfi 
The 


Spcnfir. 
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The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh. 

And cut the nerves ; the nerves no more fuftain 
The bulk ; die bulk, unpropp’d , falls headlong on 

adj. Not propofal. 

The means are unpropos el. x 

UN-prosperous, adj. [ improfper , Lat.J Unfortunate ; not ptol- 

^ C The winter had been very' unprofperous and unfuccefsful to 
. .. Clarendon. 

the king. _ „ , , 

Nought unprofp’rotts fhaJI thy ways attend. 

Born with good omens, and with hcav’n thy friend. Pope. 
INpro'sperously. adj. Unfuccefsfully. 

When a prince fights juftly, and yet unprofperoufiy, if he 
could fee all thole rcalons for which God hath fo ordered it, 
he would think it the moll rcafonable thingin the world. Taylor. 
Unprotected, adj. Not proteefed ; not fupported. 

By woeful experience, thy both did learn, that to forfake 
the true God of heaven, is to fall into all luch evils upon the 
face of the earth, as men, cither deftitutc of grace divine, 
,nay commit, or unprotetted from above, endure. Hooker. 
Unpro'ved. adj. Not evinced by arguments. 

The land, 

In antique times was favage wildcrncls. 

Unpeopl’d, unmanur’d, unproved, unprais’d. 

There I found a frefh, unproved knight, 

Whofe manly hands, imbru’d in guilty blood. 

Had never been. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

There is much of what fhould be demonftrated, left un¬ 
proved by thofe chymical experiments. Boyle. 

7 b Unprovi de. v. a. To divcflof refolution or qualifications. 
I’ll not expollulate with her, left 
Her beauty unprovide my mind again. Shakefp. Othello. 

Profperity inviting every lenfe. 

With various arts to unprovide my mind ; 

What but a Spartan fpirit can fuftain 
The fhock of fuch temptations ? Southern. 

Unprovided, tulj. 

i. Not fecured or qualified by previous meafures. 

Where fhall I find one that can (leal well ? O, for a fine 
thief of two and twenty, or thereabout; I am heinoufly un¬ 
provided. ‘ Shakejp. Hen. IV r . 

With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d my arm. Shakefpeare. 

Tears, for a ftroke forefeen, afford relief; 

But unprovided for a fudden blow. 

Like Niobc wc marble grow, 

And petrify with grief. Drydcn. 

Not furnilhed. 

Thole unprovided of tackling and victual, arc forced to 
lea. ' K. Charles. 

The feditious had neither weapons, order, nor counfcl; but 
being in ail things unprovided, were flain like bcafts. Hayward. 
Th’ ambitious emprefs with her fon is join’d, 

And, in his brother’s abfcncc, has defign d 
Th’ unprovided town to take. Drydcn. 

True zeal is not a folitary, melancholy grace, as if only 
fit to dwell in mean minds ; luch as are utterly unprovided of 
all other natural, moral, or l’piritual abilities. Sprat. 

Courts are feldom unprovided of perfons under this cha¬ 
racter, on whom moll employments naturally fall. Swift. 
LNprovo'ked. adj. Not provoked. 

The teeming earth, yet guiltlcfs of the plough. 

And unprovok’d, did fruitful (lores allow. Drydcn. 

Let them forbear all open and fecret methods of encou¬ 
raging a rebellion fo deftruClive, and fo unprovoked. Addifon. 
Unpru ned. adj. Not cut; not lopped. 

The whole land is full of weeds; 

Her fruit trees all unprund. Shakefpeare. 

Unpu'nished. adj. [unpunis, Lat.] Not puniflied ; fuffered to 
continue in impunity. 

Bind not one fin upon another, for in one thou fhalt not 
be unpunified. Ecchis viii. 8. 

Divine juftice will not let opprefiion go vnpunijbtd. L'EJlr. 
The vent’rous vidtor, march’d unpunijb’d hence, 

Drydcn. 


UNQ. 


2 . 


And feem’d to boall his fortunate offence 
Unpu'rchased. adj. Unbought. 

Unpurchas’d plenty our full tables loads, 

And part of what they lent, return t’our gods. Denham. 2 
uNced. adj. Not purged. 

Is Brutus lick ? 

And will he Heal out of his wholcfome bed. 

To tempt the rheumy and unpurged air. 

To add unto his ficknefs l Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

'rposed. adj. Not deftgncd. 

Doit 

D f thy precedent fcrvices are all 

But accidents unpurpos’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
L-NPU BUCK. adj. Private; not generally blown. 

Virgins mult be rctireJ and untatblick: for all freedom of 
ociety is a violence done to virginity, not in its natural, but 
u> its moral capacity; that is, it laics part of its fevericy and 


Unpu' 


Unpu'i 


ftridtnefs, by publifhing that perfon, whofe work is rchgiori, 
whofe thoughts mull dwell in heaven. Taylor. 

Unpu'blished. adj. 

1. Secret; unknown. 

All blefl fecrets ; 

All you unpublijh’d virtues of the earth, 

Spring with my tears. Shakefp. K-. Lear-, 

2 . Not giveii to the publick. . 

Apply your care wholly to thofe which are unpubltfi) d. Rope. 
Unpu'rged. adj. Not purged ; unpurified. , 

Ill her vifage round thofe fpots, unpurg d 
Vapours not vet into her lubflance turn'd. Milton, 

Unpu’rified. adj. 

1. Not freed from recrement. 

2. Not cleanfed from fin. . . . 

Our ilnful nation having been long in the furnace; is now 
come out, but unpurified. Decay of Piety. 

Unpursu'ed. adj. Not purfued. 

All night the drcadlefs angel unpurfud 
Through heav’n’s wide champain held his way. Milton. 
Unpu'tRified. adj. Not corrupted by rottennefs. 

Meat and drink lafl longer unputrified, or unfowered, 
in winter than in furhmer. Bacon s Nat. Hijt. 

No animal unputrified , being burnt, yields any alkaline fait, 
but putrified, yields a volatile alkali. Arbuthnoti 

Unqualified, adj. Not fit. 

’Till he has denudated himfelf of all thefe incumbrances* 
he is utterly unqualified for thefe agonies. Decay 0} Piety . 

All the writers againfl chriflianity, fincc the revolution, 
have been of the lowed rank in regard to literature, wit, 
and lenfe ; and upon that account wholly unqualified to pro¬ 
pagate hcrefies, unlefs among a people already abandoned. Sw. 

Tories are more hated by the zealous vvbigs, than the 
very papifls, and as much unqualified for the fmallcll offices. Sw. 
To Unqua'lify. v. a. To difqualify; to dived of qualifi¬ 
cation. 

Arbitrary power fo diminifhes the balls of the female fi¬ 
gure, as to unqualify a woman for an evening walk. Addijon. 

Our private misfortunes may unqualify us for charity : but 
tcfledl, whether they may not have been inflifled by God, as 
a jud punifhment of our former unmercifulnefs. Alterbury. 
Dcafnefs unqualifies me for all company. Swift, 

Unqua'rrellable. adj. Such as cannot be impugned. 

There arifc unto the examination fuch fatisfadtory and un- 
quarrclablc rcafons, as may confirm the caufes generally re¬ 
ceived. Prawn’s Vulgar Err ours. 

To UnqueeL'. v. a. To dived of the dignity of queen. 
Embalm me. 

Then lay me forth ; although unqueen’d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. Shakefpeare. 
Unque'nchable. adj. Unextinguifhable. 

YV e reprefent wildfires burning in water and unquenchable. Bac. 
The people on their holidays, 

Impetuous, illfolent, unquenchable. M'lltan’s Agonijles. 

The criminal’s penitence may have number’d him among 
the faints, when our unrctracled uncharitablenefs may fend us 
to unquenchable flames. . Government of the Tongue. 

Our love of God, our unquenchable defires to promote pur 
well-grounded hopes to enjoy his glory, Ihould take the chief 
place in our zeal. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Unqu r/Ncri ed. adj. 

1. Not extinguifhed. 

We have heals of dungs, and of lime unquenched. Bacon. 

2. Not extinguifhable. 

Sadnefs, or great joy, equally diffipatc the fpirits, and im¬ 
moderate cxercife in hot air, with unqucnched third. Arbutb. 
Unque'nchableness. n.f. Uncxtinguifhablencfs. 

I was amazed to fee thu unquenchablenefsoi this fire. Hakewill. 
Unquestionable, adj. 

1. Indubitable ; not to be doubted. 

The duke’s carriage was furely noble throughout; of uti- 
qucjlionablc courage in himfelf, and rather fearful of fame 
than danger. _ IVotton. 

One reafon that mathematical demondraVions are uncon¬ 
troverted, is bccaufe filtered hath no place in thofe unquejlion- 
uble verities. Glanville’s Scepf. 

There is an unquefiionable magnificence in every part of 
Paradife Lod. Addifon. 

Such as cannot bear to be quedioned without iriipatienie; 
this feems to be the meaning here. 

What were his marks?- 


— -A lean check, which you hive not; ail unquejiionab ’e 

fpirit, which you have not. Shakefpeare. 

Unquestionably, adv. Indubitably; without doubt. 

It the fathers were unquejlionably of the houfhold of faith, 
and all to do good to them ; then certainly theit children can¬ 
not be drangers in this houfhold. ’ Sprat. 

St. Audin was unquejlionably a man of parts, but in- 
terpofing in a controvcrfy where his talent did not lie, 
fticwed his zeal againfl the antipodes to very ill purpofe. Burnet. 
Unquestioned, adj. 

palled without doubt. 

29 Other 


1. 


:qu 
Not doubted 
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Other relations in good authors, though we do not pofitivelv 

2 ISf y iu aVC thCy 'l 01 been unf l ul -fi , ™ d by Tome. P Brown. 
2. Indifputable; riot to be oppoled. 

It did not pleafe the gods, who indraft the people ; 

And their unquejhon'd pleafures mud be ferv’d. B. John [on 
3- Not interrogated; not examined. J J ' 

Mutt’riug pray’rs as holy rites Ihe meant. 

Through the divided crowd unquejhorid went. Dry den. 

UnquiAk. adj. Motionlefs. 3 

His fenfes droop, his Heady eyes unquick ; 

And much he ails, and yet he is not fide. Daniels Civ. TVar. 
L Ne^ui ckened. adj. Not animated ; not ripened to vitality. ’ 
Every foetus bears a fecret hoard, 3 

With fleeping, unexpanded ifiue dor’d ; 

Which num’rous, but unquicken'd progeny, 

Clafp’d, aixd enwrapp’d, within each other lie. Blackmore. 
Un'qui et. adj. [tnqteiet, Fr. inquietus, Lat.l 
X. Moved with perpetual agitation; not calm ; not Hill. 

From grammatick flats and (hallows, they are on the Hid¬ 
den tranfported to be to(Ted and turmoiled with their un- 
balladcd wits, in fathomlefs and unquiet depths of contro- 

_ Yrft’ V A f 11 r , . Milton. 

2. Dilturbed ; full of perturbation; not at peace. 

Go with me to church, and call me wife, 

And then away to Venice to your friend ; 

For never (hall you lie by Portia’s fide 

With an unquiet foul. Sbakefp. Mcr. of Venice. 

I ny love hopeful to regain. 

From thee I will not hide 

What thoughts in my unquiet bread are rifn. Milton. 

3- Redlcfs; unfatisfied. 

She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring; 

A vain, unquiet, glitt’ring, wretched thing. p 0 p e . 

Mirth from company is but a fluttering, unquiet motion, 
that beats about the bread for a few moments, and after 
leaves it empty. p 

Unqui etly. adv. Without red. 

Who’s there befides foul weather?_. 

-One minded like the weather, mod 

Unquiet y. Shakef R ^ 

UNQUIETNESS. n.f. 

J. Want of tranquillity. 

Thou, like a violent noife, earn’d rufliing in, 

And mak’d them wake and dart to new unquietnefs. Denham. 

2. Want of peace. J 

It is mod enemy to war, and mod hateth unquietnefs. Spent 

3. Rcdlefsnefs; turbulence. ‘ J 

What pleafure can there be in that edate, 

Which your unquietnefs has made me hate ? Dryden. 

4. Perturbation; uneafinefs. 

Is my lord angry ?- 

—He went hence but now. 

And certainly in drange unquietnefs. Shakefp. Othello. 

From inordinate love, and vain fear, comes all unquietnefs 
6f fpirit, and didrad! ion of our fenfes. Taylor. 

Unracked. adj. Not poured from the lees. 

Rack the one veflel from the lees, and pour the lees of the 
racked veflel into the unracked veflel. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Unra'ked. adj. Not thrown together and covered. Ufed 
only of fires. 

Cricket, to Windfor chimnies (halt thou leap : 

Where fires thou find’d unrak’d, and hearths unfwcpt, 

There pinch the maids. Shakefp. Merry Wives of IVindfor. 
Unra'nsacked. adj. Not pillaged. 

He gave that rich city for a prey unto his foldiers, who left 
neither houfe, nor corner thereof unranfacked. Knolles. 

Unra'nsomed. adj. Not fet free by payment for liberty. 
Unranfom'd here receive the fpotlefs fair, 

Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. Pope's Iliad. 

To Unra'vel. v. a. 

Todifentangle; to extricate; to clear. 

There unravel all 

This dark defign, this myflery of fate. Addifon's Cato. 
With Machiavelian fagacity thou unraveltdfl intrigues of 
date. Arbuthnot. 

To diforder ; to throw out of the prefent conflitution. 

How can any thing fuccecd well with people that are to be 
pleafed with nothing, unlefs the ball of the univerfe may be 
unravelled, and the laws of providence reverfed. L'Ejlrange. 

O the traytor’s name ! 

I’ll know it; I will; art (haU be conjur’d for it. 

And nature all unravell'd. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 

So prophane and fceptical an age, takes a pride in unravel¬ 
ling all the received principles of reafon and religion. Tillotjon. 

3. To clear up the intrigue of a play. 

The folution, or unravelling of the intrigue, commences, 
when the reader begins to fee die doubts cleared up. Pope. 

Thus fupernanirally is the plot brought to perfeflion ; 
nor is the unravelling of it lcfs happily imagined. Shakefp. Illujl. 
Unka'zored. adj. L’nftiaven. 

As fmooth as Hebe’s their unrazor’d lips. Aftlton. 


Dr fden. 
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Unre'ached. adj. Not attained. 

Labour with unequal force to climb 

u« »?!“.%** i 

'• "Sift T P'»"»»ncd. 

j books are fafer and better to be I r 
read be Jett Prickly 

H.s mufehad darv’d, had not a piece unr* ?**"' 
And by a player bought, fuppjv’d her bnlT ’ 

2. Untaught; not learned in books. d ’ Shfa 

Th „ t r' nccrtain whofe the narrower fpan. 

The clown unread, or half-read gentleman 
Unreadiness, n.f. gentleman. L 

1. Want of readinefs j want of promptnefs. 

I his impreparation and anreadtnefs, when rb e 

tsr " tothc *«**'*'* suChifSig 

2. \\ ant of preparation. Hooker, j, v . 

1. Not prepared ; not fit. 

The fairy knight 

Departed thence, albe his wounds wide 
ot throughly heal’d, unready were to ride TV <n 

N„«“Zp t Tno 7 q S S? Sfe 

fpec.es of truth, we embrace the (hadow thereof » 7 

3» Awkward; ungain. ’ wetuu, 

Young men, In the condufi of addons, ufeextrem. 
dies at fird, and, that which doublcth all ermrs [| Cme ' 
acknowledge or ccacl them like » “ 

Will neither dop nor turn. 3 r *°ne,that 

Unreal, adj. Unfubdantial. 

Hence, terrible ihadow I 

tWmocfn,, ta.ee I ' SUkff.M^ 

1 with pain 

Voyag d th’ unreal, vad, unbounded deep 

Of horrible condition. Milton's Par. LotL b x 

Unreasonable, adj . Ji ' x * 

1. F.xorbitant; claiming, or infidingon more than is fit. 

Since every language is fo full of its own proprieties, that 
what is beamiftd m one, is often barbarous inanothcr.it 
would be unreadable to limit a tranilator to the narrow com- 
pals °f his author s words. Dryden s Pref. to Ovid. 

My intention in prefixing your name, is not to defire your 
protection of the following papers, which I take to be a very 
unreafonable requed; fince, by being inferibed to you, you 
cannot recommend them without fome fufpicion of par- 

ti-^ity. Swift s Prcjcfl for the Advancement of Religion. 

2. Not agreeable to reafon. 

No reafon known to us; but that there is no reafon there¬ 
of, I judge mod unreafonable to imagine. Hooker, k i. 

It is unreafonable for men to be judges in their own cafes; 
led-Jove will make men partial to themfelves and their 

fne " ds - . Lock,. 

She entertained many unreafonable prejudices again!} him, 
before (lie was acquainted with his pcrlbnal worth. diLUfiK. 

3- Greater than is fit; immoderate. 

Thofe that place their hope in another world, have, in a 
great mealure, conquer’d dread ot death, and uweafnuble love 
of life. dtte/lur). 

Unreasonableness, n.f. 

1. Exorbitance; excefiive demand. 

The unreafonal/lenefs of propofitions is not more evident, 
than that they are not the joint defires of their major 
number. K. Uw.es. 

A young univerfity difputant was complaining of the unrea- 
fonablenejs of a lady, with whom he was engaged in a point 
of contrpverfy. Addifon's Freeholder, N u 32. 

2. Inconfideiicy with reafon. 

The unreajonablenefs and preemption of thofe that thus pro¬ 
ject, have not fo much as a thought, all their lives long, to 
advance fo far as attrition. Hammond. 

Un r eA son A bl y. adv . 

1. In a manner contrary to reafon. 

2. More than enough. 

I 11 not over the thrcfliold, till my lord return from the 
wars.— 

—Fye ! you Confine yourfclf mod unreafonably. Shakefpeare. 
ToUnrkAve. v.a. [now unravel ; from un and reave, or 
ravel ; perhaps the fame with > he, to tear, or break aliinder.j 
To unwind ; to difentangle. 

Penelope, for her UJyfles’ fake. 

Devis’d a web her wpers to deceive; 

In which the work that flic all day did make 


The fame at night (he did unreave. 


Spenfer. 

Un- 
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Unreba'ted. 


adj. Not blunted. 

A number of fencers trv it out with unrelated fwords. Hakew. 
Unrf.bu'kkable. adj. Obnoxious to no cenfurc. 

Keep this commandment without fpot, unrebukeable , until 
the appearing of Chrid. 1 Tim. vi. 14. 

. Un received, aelj. Not received. 

Where the iigns and facraments of his grace are not, 
through contempt, unreceived, or receiv ed with contempt, they 
really give what theypromife, and are what they lignify. Hooker. 

Unreclaimed, adj. 

1. Not turned. 

A favagenefs of unreclaimed blood, 

Of general aflault. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. Not reformed. 

This is the mod favourable treatment a finher can hope 
for, who continues unreclaimed by the goodnefs of God. Rogers. 
Unreconci'leable. adj. 

1. Not to be appeafed ; implacable. 

He had many infirmities and fins, unreconcileabls with per- 
fect righteoufnefs. Hammond's Pra£l. Catechifm. 

2. Not to be made confident with. 

Let me lament, 

7 'hat our dars, unreconcileable, (hould have divided 
Our equalnefs to this. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Unreconciled adj. Not reconciled. 

If you bethink yourfclf of any crime 
UnreconcH d as yet to hcav’n and grace. 

Solicit for it draight. Shakefp. Othello. 

Unrecorded, adj. Not kept in remembrance by publick mo¬ 
numents. 

Unrecorded left through many an age. 

Worthy t’have not remain’d fo long unfung. Milton. 

The great Antilocus ! a name 
Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame. Pope's Odyffey-. 

Unreco'unted. adj. Not told ; not related. 

This is yet but young, and may be left 
To fotnc ears unrecounted. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

Unrecri/itablk. adj. Incapable of repairing the deficiencies 
of an army. 

Empty and unrequitable colonels of twenty men in a com- 
pany- Milton on Education. 

Unrecu'ring. adj. Irremediable. 

I found her draying in the park. 

Seeking to hide herfelf; as doth the deer. 

That hath received fome unrecuring wound. Shakefpeare. 
Unreduced, adj. Not reduced. 

The earl divided all the red of the Irifli countries unreduced, 
into (hires. Davies’s Ireland. 

Unrefo'rm able. adj. Not to be put into a new form. 

The rule of faith is alone unmoveable and unrefonnable ; 
to wit, of believing in one only God omnipotent, creator of 
the world, and in his fon Jefus Chrid, born of the virgin 

TT !vIar >’- Hammond:s Fundamentals. 

Unreformed, adj. 

1. Not amended ; not corrected. 

This general revolt, when overcome, produced a general 
reformation of the Irilhry, which ever before had been un- 
reformed. Davies's Ireland. 

We retain the Julian conditution of the year, unreformed 
without confideration of the defective minutes. Holder 

2. Not b 1 ought to newnefs of life. 

If he may believe that Chrid died for him, as now he is, an 
unreformed chniihn, then what needs he reformation? Hamm 
Unhumbled, unrepentant, unrefum’d. Milton. 

Unrefra'cted. adj. Not refracted. 

The tun’s circular image is made by an unrcfratled beam 

of hght. Newton’s Optuks. 

Lnrefre shed. adj. Notchcared; not relieved. 

byflJep mPt ° ,nS afe 1 f P° ntancous la *htude, being unrefrefed 

Unregarded. Not heeded; not receded; nJjSd/' 
We, ever by his might. 

Had thrown to ground the unregarded right. Fairy Queen. 
lJo It lee, how unregarded now ^ 

I hat piece of beauty pafles ? 

I here was a time when I did vow 
To that alone; 

But mark die fate of faces. 

On the cold earth lies th’ unregarded king; 

A headlefs carcafs, and a namclefs thing. ~ Dcnh 
Me you have often counl'ell’d to remove 
My vain purluit of unregarded love. Drvd 

cl a ma7 3Sainft r nm0r , alityhavcnotbeen «ecuted, and pro- 
clarnanom to mforce them, are wholly urvega, dcd. Swift 

■ RE gistered. adj. Not recorded. J 

Hotter hours, 

Unrcgifter'd in vulgar fame, you have 

Unreg^^ 0 ^; c ' Sh “ k 'f;-J»k and Cleopatra 
GE nerate. adj. Not brought to a new life. P 

1 his is not to be underdood promifeuoufly of all men 

generate perfons, as well us regenerate. Stephens. 


Suckling. 


'am. 


Dryden. 


Unre'ined. adj. Not redrained by the bridle. 

Led from thy flying deed unr ein'd, as once 
Bcllerophon, though from a lower clime 
Difmounted, on th’ Aleian field T fall. Milton > 

UnreleAting. adj. Hard; cruel; feeling no pity. 

By many hands your father was fubdu’d; 

But only flaughtcr’d by the ireful arm 

Of unrelenting Clifford. Shakefp. Hen. V I. 

Place pitchy barrels on the fatal dake. 

That fo her torture may be (hortened. 

Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts ? Sbakefp. 

Thefe are the realms of unrelenting fate ; 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the date. Dryden. 

Falfe tears (hall wet his unrelenting eyes. 

And his glad heart with artful fighs (hall heave. Smith. 
Unrelie / vable. adj. Admitting no fuccour. 

As no degree of didrefs is un elievab/e by his power; fo no 
extremity of it is inconfident with his compaflion. Boyle. 
U.vreli'eved. adj. 

1. Not fuccourcd. 

The goddefs griev’d, 

Her favour’d hod lhou’d perifh unreliev’d. 

2. Not eafed. 

The uneafinefs of unrelieved third is not ledVncd by conti¬ 
nuance, but grows the more unfupportable. Boyle- 

Unrema'rkable. adj. 

1. Not capable of being obferved. 

Our underdanding, to make a complete notion; mud add 
fomething die to this fleeting and utrrctnarkuble luperficies, 
that may bring it to our acquaintance. Digby. 

2 . Not worthy of notice. 

Unreme'diable. adj. Admitting no remedy. 

He fo handled it, that it rather feemed he had more come 
into a defence of an un<etnediable mifehief already committed, 
than that they had done it at fird by his content. Sidney. 
UnremeAibering. adj. Having no memory. 

That urnememb'ring of its former pain. 

The foul may fuder mortal flefh again. Dryden. 

Unrf.me'mbered. adj. Not retained in the mind ; not recol- 
lciSted. 

I cannot pafs un>cmembered, their manner of dTguifing the 
(hafts of chimnies in various fafliions, whereof the noblelt is 
the pyramidal. JVottm’s Archite&iure. 

Unreme’mbrance. n. f. Forgetfulncfs ; want of remem¬ 
brance. 

Some words are negative in their original language, but 
feem pofitivc, becaufe the negation is unknown ; as amnedy, 
an unremembrance , or general pardon. IVatts’s Logick. 

UnremoAeable. adj. Not to be taken away. 

Never was there any woman, that with more unremovcablt 
determination gave herfelf to love, after (he had once fet beford 
her mind the worthinefs of Amphialus. Sidney, b. ii. 

You know the fiery quality of the duke. 

How unremoveable and fixt he is 

In his own courfe. Shakefp tare. 

Unrf.mo'ved. adj. 

1. Not taken away. 

It is impoflible, where this opinion is imbibed and un-e- 
move d, to found any convincing argument. Hammond. 

We could have had no Certainprofpeft of his happinefs, 
while the lad obdacle was i.n-emovcd. Dryden's Tired. 

2. Not capable of being removed. 

Like TenerifFor Atlas u .remov'd. Milton. 

Unremo Veablv. adv. In a manner that admits no re- 1 
moval. 

Hisdifcontents are unrevwvtally coupicd to his nature. Sha. 
UnrepaRd. adj. Not recompenfed ; not compenfated. 

Hadd thou full pow’r 
To meafure out his torments by thy will; 

Yet what could’d thou, tormentor, hope to gain ? 

Thy lofs continues, unrepaid by pain. Dr-den. 

Unrepe'aled. adj. Not revoked ; not abrogated. 

When you are pinched with an y unrtpeeded a& of parlia¬ 
ment, you declare you will not be obliged by it. Dryden 
Nature s law, and unrepeard command. 

That gives to lighter things the greated height. Blac'more. 
Unrepe x i ed. adj. Not regarded with penitential forrow. 

They are no fit Applicants to feek his mercy in the behalf 
of others, whofe own unrepented fins provoked his jud indig¬ 
nation. jjJ , , fc 

T f t , . • riooker, b. v. 

It 1, vent ring to difpleafe 

God for the fear of man, and man prefer; 

Set God behind : which in his jealoufy 
Shall never, uhrepented, find forgivenefs. Milton's A<r„nitles 
As in tenrepente l fin (he dy’tl, “ y * 

Doom’d to the fame bad place, is punifh’d for her pride. Dryd. 
With wh.it contufion will he hear all his tmreber.ud fins 

f.°i U “ d bef ° rC mCn and 3 3 eIs ? Rogers's termors, 

adj. Not repenting; not 
forrowful for fin. 


Unrepe'ntikg. 

Unrepentant. 


penitent; no; 


Should 
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bhoulJ I of thefe the liberty regal d, 

VVho freed, as to their antient patrimony, 

Urthumhl’d, unrepentant , unrcform’d, 

Headlong would follow. Milton's Par. Regain'd. 

My unprepar’d, and unrepenting breach, 

as (hatch d away by the fwitt hand of death. Rofcommon. 

All his arts reveal. 

From the firft moment of his vital breath, 
i o his Iaft hour of unrepenting death. Drydeti. 

Nor tyrants fierce, that unrepenting die, 

E’er felt I'uch rage as thou. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

Unrepi ning, adj. Not pcevilhly complaining. 

Barefoot as (he trod the flinty pavement, 

Her footfteps all along were mark’d with blood ; 

Yet filent on fhe paft’d, and unrepining. Rowe. 

Unreple'nished. adj. Not filled. 

Some air retreated thither, kept the mercury out of the 
unreplcnijhed fpace. Boyle. 

Unreprie'vable. adj. Not to be refpited from penal death. 

Within me is a hell ; and there the poifon 
Is, as a fiend, confin’d, to tyrannize 
In unreprievable condemned blood. Shakefp. K. John. 

Unrepro / ached. adj. Not upbraided; not cenfured. 

Sir John Hotham, unrcproached , uncurled by any impre¬ 
cation of mine, pays his head. " K. Charles. 

Unrepro'veable. adj. Not liable to blame. 

’l ou hath he reconciled, to prefent you holy, unblame- 
able, and utneproveable in his fight. Col. i. 22. 

Unrepro'ved. adj. 

1. Not cenfured. 

Chtiftians have their churches, and unreproved cxercife of 
religion. Sandys’s Journey. 

2. Not liable to cenfurc. 

The antique world, in his firft flow’ring youth, 

With gladfome thanks, and unreproved truth, 

The gifts of fov’rcign bounty did embrace. Fairy Sjucen. 

If I give thee honour due. 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her, and live with thee. 

In unreproved pleafures free. Milton. 

Unrepu'cnant. adj. Not oppofitc. 

When feripture doth yield us natural laws, what particular 
order is thereunto moft agreeable ; when pofitive, which way 
to make laws unrepugnant unto them. Hooker , b. iii. 

Unrefutable, adj. Not creditable. 

When we fee wife men examples of duty, we arc con¬ 
vinced that piety is no unreputable qualification, and that we 
arc not to be alhamcd of our virtue. Rogers. 

Un re quested, adj. Not alked. 

With what fccurity can our embafladors go, unrequejled of 
the Turkifh emperor, without his fafe conduct l KmJUes. 

Unrequitable, adj. Not to be retaliated. 

Some will have it that all mediocrity of folly is foolilh, and 
becaufe an unrequitable evil may enfuc, an indifferent conve¬ 
nience muff be omitted. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

So unrequitabe is God’s love, and fo infolvcnt art we, 
that that love vaftly improves the benefit, by which alone we 
might have pretended to fome ability of retribution. Boyle. 

Unrese'nted. adj. Not regarded with anger. 

l*he failings of thefe holy perfons, paffed not unrtfented by 
God ; and the fame feripture which informs us of the fin, 
records the punifhment. Rogers. 

Unreserved, adj. 

1. Not limited by any private convenience. 

The piety our heavenly father will accept, mull confift in 
an entire, unreferved obedience to his commands; (ince whom¬ 
ever offends in one precept, is guilty of the whole law. Rogers. 

2. Open; frank; concealing nothing. 

Unrese rvedness. n.f. Unlimitednefs ; franknefs; largenefs. 
Thg tendernefs and unrefei vednefs of his love, made him 
think thofc his friends or enemies, that were fo to God. Boyle. 

Unresf/kvedly. adv. 

1 . Without limitations. 

I am not to embrace abfolutely and unrefervediy the opinion 
of Ariftotle. Boyle. 

2. Without concealment; openly. 

I know your friendlhip to me is extenfive; and it is what I 
owe to that friendlhip, to open my mind unrefervediy to 
you. Pope. 

Unreserved ness. n.f. Opcnnefs; franknefs. 

I write with more unrefcrvednejS than ever man wrote. Pope. 

Unresi'sted. adj. 

1 Not oppofed. 

The anherial fpaccs arc perfectly fluid ; they neither aflift, 
nor retard, the planets, which roll through as free and un- 
rejijled , as if they moved in a vacuum. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. Rcfiftlefs; fuch as cannot be oppofed. 

Thofe gods 1 whofc unrejijied might 
Have fent me to thele regions void of light. Dryden. 

What wonder then, thy hairs Ihould feel 
The conqu’ring force of unrefjlcd ftccl ? Pope. 


UNri "U 

But meek and uiirefijling innocence : ’ 

A patient, ufeful creature. 

Since the planets move horizontally throng 1 
fpaccs ofh. 

mconfiderable ones, occur, they may preferve Si r ’ ° r 
locity which the firft impulfc imprefs’d. v <* 

Unreso'lvable. adj. Not to be folvcd ; infolub e 
lor a man to run headlong, while his rum a 
the face; ftil] to prefs on to''the embraces of IhSl " m “ 
blcm unrefolvable upon any other ground, but that’ fin*- 1 ?' 
tuates before it deftroys. e l „ lnfa - 

Unreso'lved. adj. " eut ° 1 ^ <n 

1. Not determined ; having made no refolution. 

On the weftern coaft 
Rideth a puiffant navy : to ourfhores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends 
Unarm’d, and unttfolp’d to beat them back. ' 

Turnus, unrefolv’d of flight. 

Moves tardy back, and juft recedes from fight. 

2. Not folvcd ; not cleared. 


mons . 


Shale, t. 


Bryit 


Un . 


I do not fo magnify this method, to think it will perfeaiv 
clear every hard place, and leave no doubt unsolved lib 
Unreso'lving. adj. Not refolving. J ' L k ' 

She her arms about her unre/olving hufband threw. Dnd 
Unrespe ctive. adj. Inattentive; taking little notice ' 

I will converfe with iron-witted fools. 

And unrefpefiive boys; none are for me 
That look into me with confid’rate eyes. Shdefpcar, 
Unrest. w./Difquiet; want of tranquillity; ilnquietncfs. 
V\ ire behelt, thofc creeping flames by reafon to fubduc, 
Before their rage grew to fo great unreft. Fairy Suen 
Repofe, fweet gold, for their unre/l, ” C 

That have their alms out of the emprefs’ chcft. Shakefpeart. 

Difmay’d confufion all poffcfs’d ; 

Th’ afflicted troop, hearing their plot defery’d: 

Then runs amaz’d diftrefs, with fad unreft. 

To this, to that; to fly, to ftand, to hide. Dan'ul. 

Silence, in truth, would fpeak my forrows belt; 

For deepeft wounds, can leaft their feelings tell; 

Yet, let me borrow from mine own unreft , 

But time to bid him, whom I lov’d, farewell. JVcttsn. 
Up they rofe. 

As from unreft ; and each the other viewing, 

Soon found their eyes how open’d, and their minds 
How darken’d ! Milton’s Par. Lsjl, l. ix. 

Unresto'red. adj. 

1. Not reftored. 

2. Not cleared from an attainder. 

The fon of an unreftored traitor has no pretences to the 
quality of his anceftors. Collier on Dueling. 

Unrestrained, adj. 

1. Not confined ; not hindered. 

My tender age, in luxury was train’d, j 

With idle eafe, and pageants entertain’d, > 

My hours my own, my plealurcs unrejtrain’d. Dryden. ) 

2. Licentious; loofe. 

The taverns he daily doth frequent, 

With mrejtrnined, loofe companions. Shalefpiare. 

3. Not limited. 

Were therein this aphorifm an unreftrained truth, yet were 
it not reafonable to infer from a caution, a non-ufancc, or 
abolition. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Unretra'cted. adj. Not revoked ; not recalled. 

The penitence of the criminal may have numbered him 
amongft the faints, when our unretralled uncharitablcnefs 
may fend us to unquenchable flames. Govern, of the Tongue. 

Nothing but plain malevolence can juftify dilunion. Ma¬ 
levolence Ihewn in a Tingle, outward aft, unretrailed, or in 
habitual ill-nature. Collier on Frietidjbip 


habitual ill-nature. 
Unreve'aled. adj. 


Not told ; not difeovered. 


*-- J ~ * — — 7 - : 

Had ye once (ben thefe her ccleftial treafures. 

And unrevealed pleafures. 

Then would ye wonder, and her praifes fmg. 

Dear, fatal name ! reft ever unreveal'd ; 

Nor pnfs thefe lips, in holy filencc feal’d. 
Unreve’nged. adj. Not revenged. 

So might we'dic, not envying them that live 
So would we die, not uwevniged all. 

Unhonour'd though I am, 

Not umeveng’d that impious atft fhall be. 

Great Pompey’s (hade complains that wc are flow, 


Spenjcr. 
■ Pope. 

Faitp*. 

Dryden- 


Shakefpeart. 


\jrrcai i umpey 5 uiauc -- 

And Scipio’s ghoft walks unreveng’d amongft us. 
Unre'verend. adj. Irreverent; difrefpedttul. 

See not your bride in thefe unreverent robes. 

Fie ! unreverend tongue! to call her bad, 

Wliofe fov’reignty fo oft thou haft preferr’d. 

With twenty thoufimd foul*-confirming oaths, bbdktjpe^ 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languag 
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Unre'verently. adv. Difrefpeclfully. 

I did unreverently blame the gods, 

Who wake for thee, though thou fnore for thyfelt. L Jjhnj. 

Un reversed, adj. Not revoked; not repealed. 

She hath offer’d to the doom, 

Which unreverfed ftands in cftedtual force, 

A Tea of melting tears. Shakefpeart. 

Unrevo'ked. adj. Not recalled. 

Hear my decree, which unrevok’d fhall ftand. Milton. 

Unrewarded, adj. Not rewarded ; not recompenfed. 

Providence takes care that good offices may not pafs un¬ 
rewarded. . . L'Ejlrange. 

Since for common good I yield the fair, 

My private lofs let grateful Greece repair ; 

Nor unrewarded let your prince complain. 

That he alone has fought and bled in vain. Pope. 

ToUnrPddle. v. a. To folvc an enigma ; to explain a pio- 
blcm. 

Some kind power unriddle where it lies, 

Whether my heart be faulty, or her eyes ! Suckling. 

The Platonick principles will not unriddle the doubt. Glanv. 
A reverfe often clears up the paffage of an old poet, as the 
poet often ferves to unriddle the reverfe. Addifon. 

Unridi’culous. adj. Not ridiculous. 

]f an indifferent and unridiculous objedf could draw this au- 
fterenefs unto a (mile, he hardly could with perpetuity refift 
proper motives thereof. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ToUnri'g. v. a. To ftrip of the tackle. 

Rhodes is the fovereign of the lea no more ; 

Their fhips unrigg’d , and fpent their naval ftore. Dryden. 

Unri'ght. Wrong. In Spenfer, this word Ihould perhaps 
be untight. 

What in moft Englifh writers uleth to be loofe, and as it 
were unright , in this author is well grounded, timely framed, 
and ftrongly truffed up together. Glojj'ary to Spenjcr s Kal. 
Shew that thy judgment is not unt ight. trifdom xii. 

Unrighteous, adj. Unjuft; wicked; fulful; bad. 

Odtavius here lept into his room, 

And it ufurped by unrighteous doom ; 

But he his title juftify’d by might. 

Within a month ! 

Ere yet the fait of moft unrighteous tears, 

Had left the flulhing in her galled eyes. 

She married.—Oh moft wicked fpeed ! Shakefpeare. 

Let the wicked man forfake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord. I fa. lv. 

Unrighteously, adv. Unjuftly; wickedly; finfully. 

For them 

Their foes a deadly Shibboleth devife : 

By which unrighteoufty it was decreed, 

T hat none to truft, or profit Ihould fucceed. 

Who would not fwallowfirft a poif’nous wicked weed. Dryd. 
A man may fall undefervedly under publick dilgrace, or is 
unrighteoufty oppreffed. Collier on Pride. 

Unrighteousness, n.f. Wickeducfs; injufticc. 

Our Romanifts can no more abide this propofition 
converted, than themfelves. All fin, fay they, is a tranf- 
greflion of the law ; but every tranfgreffion of the law is not 
fin. The apoftle, therefore, turns it for us: all unrigbteouf- 
nefij fays he, is fin ; but every tranfgreffion of the law is un- 
righteoujnefs, faith Auftin upon this place. Hall. 

Some things have a natural deformity in them, as perjury, 
perfidioufnefs, unright,-oufncfs, and ingratitude. TiJJotfon. 

Unr/ghteul. adj. Not rightful ; net juft. 

Thou, which know’ft the way 
To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again 
To pluck him headlong from th’ ufurped throne. Shakefp. 

1oL nri / ng. v. a. T o deprive of a ring. 

Be forc’d to impeach a broken hedge, 

And pigs unring’d at vif. franc, pledge. Hu dibs as. 

IotJnrip a. [This word is improper; there being no 
dilference between rip and unrip ; and the negative panicle 

is therefore of no force ; yet it is well authorifed.] To cut 
open. J 

Like a traitor 


Fairy Sjueen, b. ii. 


Didft break that vow, and, with thy trcach’rous blade, 
Lnnp dft the bowels of thy fov’reign’s fon. Sbakeyteart. 
He could not now, with his honour, fo unrip , and put a 
T. u P on he had faid and done before, as to deliver 

h V Bacon's Hen. VII 

tfl ,7 are , an 85y Wlth Marchers, when they break open 
trunks, and unr,p packs, and open fealed letters. Tnl. 

_ Uato well obferves, that friendlhip ought not to 
r 'lped, but unftitched. 

^nri'pe. n.f. 

». Immature ; not fully concotfed. 

Furpofe is of violent birth, but poor validity; 
m.. ^ i*i no n’ , hke fruits fticks on the tree, 

Shakefpeare. 


Taylor. 
be un- 
Collier t 


w — - . ^ w* r m / I l IV. N, J wll 

But fall unlhaken when they mellow be. 
In this northern trait our iioarfer throats 
tter unr ft and iil-conftTained notes. 


kVa Her. 
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He fix’d liis vntipe vengeance to defer. 

Sought not the garden, but retir’d unlifcn, 

To brood in fecrec on his gather’d fpleen. Dryden . 

2. Too early. 

Who hath not heard of the valiant, wife, and juit Dori- 
laus, whofe unripe death doth yet, fo many years hnce, draw 
tears from virtuous eyes ? Sidney , b. m 

Unripfned. adj. Not matured. 

Were you with thefe, you’d foon forget 
The pale, unripen d beauties of the north. Addifon’s Cato. 
Unri'plnkss. n.f. Immaturity; want of ripene/s. 

The ripenels, or wiripentfs > of the occalion, muft ever be 
well weighed ; and generally it is good to commit the begin¬ 
nings of all great actions to Argus, with his hundred eyes; 
and the ends to Briarcus, with his hundred handsi Bacons. 
Unri'valled. adj. 

1. Having no competitor. 

Honour forbid ! at whofe unrivafd fhrine* 

Eafe, pleafure, virtue, all our lex relign. Pope. 

2. Having no peer or equal. 

To Unro'l. v. a. To open what is rolled or convolved. 

O horror ! 

The queen of n -ns, from U r antient feat . 

Is funk for ever in ft, dark, abyfs • 

Time lias unroll'd her . lorie - to the iaft, 

And now J up the volume. Dryden s A el j» Lo 
Unroma'n tj e ;.. adj. Contrary to romance. 

It is a ball-, Un-otnantick lpirit not to wait on you. Swift-. 
To Unroo'f. v. a. To ftrip off the roof or covering of 
houfes. 

The rabble Ihoultl have firft unroof'd the city, 

Ere fo prevail’d with me. Shakefp. Coriolar.usi 

Unroo'sted. adj. Driven from the rooft. 

Thou dotard ! thou art woman-tir’d, un-oofted , 

By thy old dame Panlet here. Shakefp. IVinter Tales 

Unrough, adj. Smooth. 

Siward’s fon. 

And many unrough youths, that even now 
Proteft their lirft of manhood. Shakefp. Macbeth * 

To Unroo't. v.a. To tear from the roots j to extirpate ; to 
eradicate. 

Since you’ve made the days and nights as one, 

To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs. 

Be bold ; you do fo grow in my requital. 

That nothing can unroot you. Shakefpeart i 

Unroot the foreft oaks and bear away • 

Flocks, folds, and trees, an undiftinguSfh’d prejr. DrydtrU 
Unro'unded. adj. Not Ihaped, not cut to a round. 

Thofe until'd piftolets. 

That more than cannon-lhot avails or Jets j 
Which, negligently left unrounded , look 
Like many-angled figures in die book 
Of fome dread conjurer. Dotmti 

Unro'yal. adj. Unprincely ; not royal. 

By the advice of his envious councilors, he fent them with 
unroyal reproaches to Mufidorus and Pyrocles, as if they had 
done traiteroufly. 

Iounri'ffle. v.n. To ceafe from commotion, or agitation. 
Where’er he guides his finny courfers, 

The waves un, ujfle, and the lea fubfides. Dryden. 

Unruffled, adj. Calm; tranquil; not tumultuous. 

Vent all thy paflion, and I’ll ftand its Ihock, 

Calm and wnujfled as a fummer’s lea, 

When not a breath of wind flies o’er its furface. Addifon. 
Unru'led. adj. Not dirc&ed by any fuperiour power. 

The realm was left, like a Lhip in a ftorm, amidft all the 
raging furges, un ultd and undirected of any ; lor they to 
whom Ihe was committed, fainted in their labour, or lot look 
their charge. Sp , 

Lnruliness. n.f. ^from unruly.] Turbulence; tumultuouf- 
nefs ; licentioufnds. 

By the negligence of fome who were hardly to be com¬ 
manded, and by the un, ulinejs of otheru ho without leave were 
gone a-Ihore, fo fair an occafion of ic. was ne^leclctk Knot 
No care was had to curb the tn.-udnejs of anger, or the 
exorbitance of defire. Amongft all their facriff^s, thev 
never facrificed fo much as one luff. South’s Serminsi 

Unru'ly. adj. Turbulent ; ungovernable ; licentious • tu¬ 
multuous. * 

In facred bands of wedlock ty’d 
To 1 hcrion, a loofe un uly Twain ; 

Who had more joy to range the foreft wide. 

And chace the favage benft with bufy pain. Fairv 

Down I come, like glift’ring Phaeton, ' 

Wanting the manage of un uly jades. Shakefit RIF IT 

tl J h ' u r ha,h “S; 

then muff we look from his age, to receive but unruly way! 
wardncls. rhalujp. K. Lear. 

The tongue |$ an rWcvd, full of deadly poifon. Ja .2 
Thou doft a better life, and nobler vigour give ; J 
Doll each unruly appemc controul. ’ Rofcommom 

*9 X Love 
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U N S 

Love infults, difgulled in the cloud. 

And welcome force of that tin uly croud. Waller. 

I alfions kept their place, and tranfgreftcd not the bounda¬ 
ries of their proper natures; nor were the disorders begun, 
whieh are occafioned by the licence of unruly appetites. Glanv. 
\ ou muff not go where you may dangers meet. 

Th’ un'uly fword will no diftinetion make. 

And beauty will not there give wounds, but take. Dryden. 
UNSAFE, adj. Not fecure j hazardous; dangerous. 

L they would not be drawn to feeni his adverfaries, yet 
others ihould be taught how unfafe it was to continue his 

friends * r Hooker , b. v. 

With (peed retir’d 

Where erft was thickeft light, th’ angelick throng, 

And left large field, unfafe within the wind 
Of fuch commotion. Miltons Par. Lojl , b. vi. 

Uncertain ways tmfafejl are. 

And doubt a greater mifehief than defpair. Penbam. 

Phlegyan robbers made unfafe the road. Dryden. 

Unsa'feLY. adv. Not lecurely; dangeroully. 

7 akc it, while yet ’tis praife, before my rage, 

Unfafely juft, break loofe on this bad age ; 

So bad, that thou thyfclf hadft no defence 
From vice, but barely by departing hence. Dryden. 

As no man can walk, fo neither can he think, unealily or 
unfafely i but in uling, as his legs, fo his thoughts amifs, 
which a virtuous man never doth. Grew. 

Lnsa'id. adj. Not uttered ; not mentioned. 

Chanticleer lhall wifh his words unfaid. Dryden. 

'I hat I may leave nothing material unfaid, among the fe- 
veral ways of imitation, 1 lhall place tranfiation and para- 
phrafe. Felton's Clajftcks. 

Unsa'lted. adj. Not pickled or feafoned with fait. 

7 he muriatick fcurvy, induced by two great quantity of 
fea-falt, and common among mariners, is cured by a diet of 
__ frelh unfalted things, and watery liquor acidulated. Arbuthnot. 
Unsalu ted. adj. [ mfalutatus, Lat.J Not laluted. 

Gods ! I prate ; 

And the moll noble mother of the world 
Leave unf tinted. Sbakefp. Corlolanus. 

Unsa notified, adj Unholy; not confect ated. 

Her obfequies have been fo far enlarged 
As we have warrantry ; her death was doubtful; 

And but that great command o’erfways the order. 

She Ihould in ground unfanclifyd have lodg’d 
’ 1 ill the laft trump. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Lnsa tiaele. adj. [ infatiabilis, Lat.J Not to be iatisiied ; 
greedy without bounds. 

Unjatiuble in their longing to do all manner of good to all 
the creatures of God, but cfpecially men. Hooker , b. i. 

Craifus the Roman, for his unfatiable greedinefs, was called 
the gulph of avarice. " Raleigh. 

Unsatisfa'ctoriness. n. f. Failure of giving fatisfac^ 
tion. 

7 ’liat which mod deters me from fuch trials, is their un- 
fatisfaclorincjs , though they Ihould liiccecd. Boyle. 

Unsatisfactory, adj. Not giving fatisfaclion ; not clearing 
tiic difficulty. 

7 'hat fpcech of Adam, The woman thou g?veft me to be 
with me, fhe gave me of the tree, and I did eat, is an ttn- 
jatisfailory reply, and therein was involved a very impious 
error. Brown's Vulg. Err ours. 

Latria to the crofs, is point blank againft the definition of 
the council of Nice ; and it is an unfalisfaftory anfwer to 
lav, they only were againft latria given to images for them- 
lelvcs. •» StilUngfleet. 

Unsa'tisfiednE'S. n. f. [from unjatisjied.] The ftate of be¬ 
ing not finished ; want of fulnefs. 

Between my own unfatisfiednefs in confidence, and a ne- 
ceifity of fatisfying the importunities of fomc, I was per- 
1‘waded to chufe rather what was fafe, than what feemed 


Denh , 


't»rt's 




Un 


Milton's Par. If. 
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Whether fhall I by juftly plaguing 
Him whom I hate, be more unjuftfy crue ] 

To her I love? or, being kind to her 
Be cruel to myfelf, and leave unlutisf.cd 
My anger and revenge ? 

Eternity, human nature can’t look mm j-.l '7< 
gious awe : our thoughts are loft in the ehdlefs viSS/' 1 *' 

UMA'mrv’Ko. «* 

-Nor is fame only unjatisfying in iticlf but i r 
lays us open to many accidental troubles.’ “ t ' c ^ c ° f it 
Unsa vouriness. adj. [from iinfa fours'\ 

1. Bad tafte. J J 

2. Bad fin ell. 

It we concede a national unfavourinefs in am, i 
ftiall we find the Jews lefs fubjed here/o than any ^ yCt 
nsa vourv. adj. V- Pro Ml. 

1. Taftlefs. 

Can that which is unfavoury be eaten without fait? • 
t.iere any tafte in the white of an c<’v ? .* , ” r 15 

2 . Having a bad tafte. 30 ‘ Pffi. fi: 

Unjaioury food, perhaps, 

I o fpiritual natures. 

3. Having an ill fmcll; fetid. 

Some may emit ail utfavoury odour, which n™, 
from the quality of what they have taken V « PpCn 

4. Unplcalmg ; dllgufting. Brown. 

Things of fo mean regard, although neceftarv tobeor- 
ered, are notwithftanding very unfavoury, when'they come 

r& b t d ^ P ! d ° ; bccaufc deputation prc-fuppofet'h fcmt 
difficulty in tlie matter. Holbr b 

Unfavoury new* ; but how made he cfcape ? ' "sUm 

bcTn faid? 0 retraia 510 reca,lt 5 to den y wh « & 

Call you me fair ? that fair again un r ay ; 

Demetrius loves you, fair. 

Say and unfay , feign, flatter, or abjure. 

How foon 

Would height recall high thoughts, how foon unfa 
Whaf feign’d fubmiifion (Wore. Milton', Par. LA. 

I o fay, and ftrait unfay, pretending firft 
To fly pain, profe/fing next the fpy. 

Argues no leader, but a liar trac’d. Milton. 

1 here is nothing (aid there, which you mav have occalion 
to unfay hereafter. ' Atterbw). 

Unsca'ly. adj. Having no feales. 

The jointed lobfter, and tmfaly foale. Gay 

Unsca'rred. adj. Not marked with wounds. 

And mult fhe die for this ? O let her live; 

So fhe may live unJcarr'J from bleeding (laughter, 

I will confefs fhe was not Edward’s daughter. Shtthfpeart. 
Unschola'stick. adj. Not bred to literature. 

Notwithftanding thefe learned dilputaiits, ir was to the tot- 
fcholajhck ftatefmun, that the world owed their peace and 
liberties. Lode. 

UnsciYoo'led. adj. LAeducated ; not learned. 

W lien the apolllcs were ordained to alter ihe laws of hea- 
thenifli religion, they were, St. Paul excepted, nnjdwlethmi 
j Hooter, b. iv. 



Sbakifpeare. 

Milton. 


juft. 


K. Charles. 


That unfatisfiednefs with tranfitory fruitions, that men de- 

[ fiery as the unhappinefs of their nature, is indeed the privi- 
ege of it, as it is the prerogative of men not to be plcafcd 
with fuch fond toys as children doat upon. Boyle. 

Unsa'tisimed. adj. 

1. Not contented ; not pleafed. 

CU Elizabeth being to refolve upon a great officer, and 
being by fome put in Come doubt of that perfon, whom fhe 
meant to advance, faid, fhe was like one with a lanthorn 
fee king a man, and lecmcd unjatisjied in the choice of a man 
for that place. Baeon. 

Flafhy wits, who cannot fathom a large difeourfe, inuft be 
very much unjatisjied of me. Digby. 

Concerning the analytical preparation of gold, they leave 
pcrlbns unjathjicd. , Boyle. 

2. Not filled ; not gratified to the full. 

Though he were unfatisfed in getting. 

Vet in bellowing he was molt princely. Shakefpeare. 


unlettered men. 

Unsco'rched. adj. Not touched by fire 
His hand. 

Not fenfiblc of fire, remain’d unfcorch'd. Shakefpeare. 
UnS£o'urfd. adj. Not cleaned by rubbing. 

Th’enrolled penalties. 

Which have, like unfeottr'd armour, hung by th’ wall. 

And none of them been worn. Shakefpeare. 

Unscra'I-ched. adj. Not torn. 

I with much expedient march 
Have brought a counter-check before your gates, 

I o favc unferatch'd your city’s threaten’d cheeks. Sbakefp. 
Unscree'ned. adj. Not covered ; not protected. 

I hofc balls of burnifhed brafs, the tops of churches are 
adorned with, derive their glittering brightnefs from their be¬ 
ing expofed, unfereened, to the fun’s refulgent beams. Boyle. 
Unscr Fptural. adj. Notdcfenfible by (cripturc. 

The dodtrine delivered in my fermon was neither new nor 
utifcripturul, nor in itfelf falfe. Atterbury. 

To Unse'al. v. a. 7 'oopen any thing fealed. 

This new glare of light 

Call fudden on his face, ttnfcaFd his light. Dryden. 

Unse'aled. adj. 

1. Wanting a feal. 

Your oaths 

Are words, and poor conditions but unfear d. Shake J care. 

2. Having the feal broken. 

To Ukse'am. v. a. To rip; to cut open. 

He ne’er Ihook hands, nor bid fafewel to him, 

’Till he “ 

And ft 


11c er Ihook hands, nor bid farewel to mm, 
he unfeatn'd him from the nape to th’ chops, _ , 

ax’d his head upon our battlements. S'nohfpedrt. 

• L N- 


Mi'tons Agonijlcs. 
Milton's Par. Lojl. 
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IK-sEA'HCHABtE. «,lj. Infcrutablc i . 101 10 b= nplorrf. 

All is bell, though wc often doubt 
What th’ unfearebablc difpofer 
Of hiirheft wtfdont brings about, 

And ever belt found in the clofe. 

Thou halt vouchfaf’d 
This friendly condclceniion, to relate 
Things elfe by me unfearehable. — - , 

Tob difeourfeth of the feercts of nature, and unjcar stable 
perfections of the works of God Tidotjort. 

r Thefe counfels of God are to us unfearehable ; neither has 
he left us in feripture any marks, by which wc may mfalli.? y 
conclude ourlelves in that happy number he has chplen. Rogers. 

It is a vaft hindrance to the enrichment of our umjerltami- 
imrs, if we (pend too much of our time among infinites and 
/ -Jiab'es. Watts s Logtek. 

Unsf/arch abeeness. n.f Impoffibility to be explored 

7'he utifearchablenefs of God’s ways ftiould be a bridle to 
reftrain prelumption, and not a fandtuary lor fpirits of 
crror Brewthall's Anjw. to Hobbes. 

Unseasonable, adj. . . 

1. Not fuitable to time or occafion ; unfit; untimely ; ill-timed. 

Zeal, unlcfs it be rightly guided, when it endeavours the 
moil Wily to pleafe God, forccth upon him thofe unjeajenable 
offices which pleafe him not. Hooker , b.y. 

Their counlcl inuft feem very unfcafomble , who advife 
men to fufpcct that wdierewith the world hath had, by their 
#wn account, twelve hundred years acquaintance. Hooker. 

It is then a very unfeajonable time to plead law, when 
fwords are in the hands of the vulgar. Spenfer's Ireland. 

The commiffioners pulled down or defaced all images in 
churches, in fuch ttnjeajonable fafhion, as is done in holti- 
jj tv . J Hayward. 

7’his digreflion I conceived not unfeafonablc for this place, 
nor upon this occafion. Clarendon. 

Haply mention may arile 

Of foincthing not unfeafonablc to afk. Milton. 

7’imothy lay out a-nights, and went abroad often at un¬ 
feajonable hours. Arbuthnot. 

2. Not agreeable to the time of the year. 

Like an unjeajonable ftormy day. 

Which makes the filver rivers drown their fliores, 

As if the world were all diflolv’d in tears. Shakefpeare. 

3. Late; as, unfeafonable time of night. 

Unse'asonableness. n.Jl Difagreement with time or place. 
The moral goodnels, unfitnefs, and unfeafonablenefs of 
moral or natural actions, falls not within the verge of a 
brutal faculty. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Unse asonably, adv. Not feafonably; not agreeably to time 
or occafion. 

Some things it afkcth unf m fan ally, when they need not to 
be prayed for, as deliverance from thunder and tempeft, 
when no danger is nigh. Hooker, b. v. 

Leave, to fathom fuch high points as thefe, 

Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleale ; 

UnjeaJonably wife, till age and cares 

Have foim’d thy foul to manage great affairs. Dryden. 
By the methods preferibed, more good, and lefs mifehief, 
will be done in acute diftempers, than by medicines impro¬ 
perly and unfeafonably applied. Arbuthnot. 

Ulyiles yielded unfeajonably , and the ftrong paffion for his 
country Ihould have given him vigilance. Broome. 

Unseasoned, adj. 

1. Unfeafonable ; untimely ; ill-timed. Out of ufe. 

Your majefty hath been this fortnight ill. 

And thefe ttnfeajon'd hours perforce inuft add 
Unto your ficknefs. Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 

1 think myfelf in a better plight for a lender than you are ; 
the which hath fomething emboldened me to this nnfeafoved 
intrufion. Shakefpeare. 

2. Unformed ; not qualified by ufe. 

’ 7 ’is an unfeafon'd courtier ; advife him. Shakefpeare. 

3. Irregular; inordinate. 

The commiffioners pulled down or defaced all images in 
churches, in fuch unfeafonable and unfeafoned fafliion, as if 
done in hoftility. Hayward, 

Not kept till fit for ufe. 

5 - Not lalted ; as, unfeafoned meat. 

Unse'conded. adj. 

1. Not fupporteJ. 

Him did you leave 
Second to none, unfeconded by you, 

1 o look upon the hideous god of war 

In difadvantage. “ Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 

2. Not exemplified afecond time. 

Strange and unjeconded fhapes of worms fucceeded. Brown. 

1 0 unse'cret. v. a. 7 ’odilclofc; todivulge. 

He that coniulteth what he Ihould do, ihould not declare 
"'hat he will do ; but let princes beware, that the unfeereting 
•t their affairs comes not from themfclvcs. ' Bacon. 
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Shah fpearl. 


Denham. 


Shakefpeare. 
uncomeiinefs. 


common hazard of both, to be made a prey 
ftudy how to work with moll: advantage in 

Hooker. 


Unse'cRET. adj. Not clofe ; not trufty. 

Who fhall be true to us. 

When wc are fo unfecret to ourfclves ? 

UksecuAe. adj. Not fafe. 

Love, though moll lure. 

Yet always to itfelf Stims unfeeure. 

UnseduAed. adj. Not drawn to ill. 

If flic remain unf educ'd, you not making it appear other- 
wife ; for your ill opinion, and th’ af.ault you have made to 
her chaftity! you ftiall anfwer me with your (word. Shakejp. 
Among innumerable falfe, unmov d, 

Unfhaken, unf educ'd, unterrify’d. Milton s Paradtfe Loft. 
Unsee'ing. adj. Wanting the power of viflon. 

I fliou’d have fcratch’d out your unjeetng eyes. 

To make my mafter out of love with thee. Shakefpeare. 
To Unsee'm. v. n. Not to feem. Not in ufe. 

You wrong the reputation of your name, 

In fo utjeeming to confefs receipt 
Of that, which hath fo faithfully been paid. 
UnseeAiliness. n.f. Indecency ; indecorum ; 

All as before his fight, whom we fear, and whofe pre- 
fence to oftend with any th6 leaft unfeemliinfs, we would be 
finely as loth as they, who moft reprehend or deride that 
we do. Hookei, b. v . 

Unsee'mly. n.f. Indecent; uncomely; unbecoming. 

Contentions as yet were never able to prevent two evils; 
the one a mutual exchange of unfeemty and unjuft difgraccs 
offered by men, whofe tongues and paifions are out of rule 
the other a 
by fuch 
private. 

Let us now devife 

What beft may for the prefent ferve to hide 
7 he parts of each from other, that feetn moft 
7 'o fhame obnoxious, and unjeemltejl feen. Milton. 

Her gifts 

Were fuch, as under government well feem’d ; 

Unfeemly to bear rule. A’liltdn's Par. Lojl. 

My fons, let your unfeemly difeord ceafe ; 

If not in fricndfhip, live at leaft in peace. Dryden. 

I wifli every wtjcemly idea, and wanton expreflion hail been 
banifli’d from amotigft them. Watts. 

Unsee'mly. adv. Indecently; unbecomingly. 

Charity doth not behave itfelf unjecmly, fcckcth not her 
own. 1 Oor. xiii. 5. 

Unmanly dread invades the French aftony’d ; 

TJnfecmly yelling ; diftant hills return 
’ The hideous noife. Philips. 

Un?Ee'n. adj. 

1. Not feen ; not dilcovered. 

A jeft unfeen, inlcrutable, invifible. 

As a nofeon a man’s face, or a weathercock on a fteeple. Sh. 
Her father and myfelf 

Will fb difpofe ourfelves, that feeing, unfeen. 

We may of the encounter frankly judge. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 
A painter became a phyfician ; whereupon one laid to him, 
you have done well; for before the faults of your work were 
feen, but now they are unfeen. Bacon. 

Here may I always on this downy grafs. 

Unknown, unfeen, my eafy minutes pal’s. Rofcommon. 

Millions of fpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unfeen, both when we wake, arid when we fleep. Milton. 
At his birth a ftar 

Unfeen before in heaven, proclaims him come ; 

And guides the eaftern fages who enquire 

His place, to offer incenfe, myrrh, and golJ. Milton. 

He that on her his bold hand lays. 

With Cupid's pointed arrows plays : 

They with a touch, they are fo keen, 

Wound us unfhot, and Ihe unfeen. Waller. 

7 ’he footfteps of the deity he treads, 

And fecret moves along the crowded fpace, 

Unfeen of all the rude rhaeacian race. Pope's Odyffey. 

2 . Invilible; undifcoverablc. 

7 'he weeds of hcrefy being grown into ripenefs, do, even 
in the very cutting down, fcatter oftentimes thofe feeds which 
tor a while lie unfeen and buried in the earth ; but afterward 
ircftily l’pring up again no lefs pernicious than at the firft. Hooker. 
On fhe came. 

Led by her heav’nly maker, though unfeen 

And guided by his voice. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

3. Unlkilled ; unexperienced. 

He was not unfeen in the affeiftions of the court, but had 
not reputation enough to reform it. Clarendon. 

Unse'i.fish. adj. Not addicted to private intereft. 

The moft intcrefted cannot purpofe any thing fo much to 
their own advantage, notwithftanding which the inclination is 
neverthelefs unfelfjh. Spoliator, N 588. 

Unsf.'nt. adj. 

1. Notfcnf. 

2. Vx- 
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2. V kseKt 'far. Not called by letter or mcfl'cneer. 

If a phyfician Ihould go from houfe to houfe unfent for, 

ii n r e WOman l , lath a Cancer > « whai man a 

hUula, he would be as unwelcome as the difeafe itl'elf. Taylor 

Somewhat at weighty confluence brings you here fo 
often, and unfcnt far. ° 1 D . 

nse PA R A BLF. Not to be parted ; not to be divided. 
Oh world, thy flippery turns I Friends now fall fworn. 
Who twine as ’twerc in love 
Unjeparable, fhall, within this hour, 

u to bit / ere ? T enmit y- 

Unse par a ted. (idj. Not parted. 

There feck the Theban bard ; 

J o whom Perlephonc, entire and whole, 

V uve to reCain th* unj'eparated foul. JW f Odyfey. 

SE R vice able. adj. Ufclefs J bringing no advantage or 
convenience. 3 

1 he bcaft, impatient of his fmarting wound, 

Thought with his wings to fly above the ground ; L 

But his Jate wounded wing mferviceable found. Spenfer 3 
I is certainly demonftrated, that the condenfation and ex¬ 
pansion of any proportion of the air, is always proportional 
to the weight incumbent upon it: fo that if the atmofphere 
had been much greater or lefs than it is, it would on the 

urface of the earth, have been unferviceable for vegetation 

and life. c 

Bentley s Sermons. 

It can be no unferviceable defign to religion, to undeceive 
men in lo important a point. R cgers ' s Sermons. 

Unse rviceably. adj. Without ufe ; without advantage. 

It docs not enlarge the dimcnfions of the globe, or lie idly 
and unjervtceably there, but part of it is introduced into the 
plants which grow thereon, and the reft either remounts 
again, with die afeending vapour, or is wafh’d down into 
rivers. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

U n t . oaj. ISotfet; not placed. 

1 hey urge that God left nothing in his word undeferibed, 
nothing unjet down; and therefore charged them ftridlly to 
keep themfelves into that without ainy alteration. Hooker. 

I o Unse'ttle. v. a. 

1. To make uncertain. 

Such a doctrine unjettles the titles to kingdoms and eftates ; 
for if the actions from which fuch fettlcments fpring were 
illegal, all that is built upon them muft be fo too: but the 
laft is abfurd, therefore the firft muft be fo Jikewife. Arbuthnot. 

2. To move from a place. 

As big as he was, did there need any great matter to un- 

f‘" le him \ L'EJirange. 

3. I o overthrow. 

Unsettled, adj. 

I. Not fixed in refolution ; not determined ; not fteady. 

Impartially judge, whether from the very firft day that our 

religion was unjettled , and church government flung out of 
doors, the civil government has ever been able to fix upon a 
lure foundation. South's Sermons. 

A folemn air, and the beft comforter 
To an unfettled fancy, cure thy brains. Shaktfp. 

Prepar’d I was not 

For fuch a bufinefs j there am I found x 

So much unjettled. Shakefpeart. 

With them, a baftard of the king deceas’d, 

And all th ' unjettCd humours of the land, 

.Rafh, inconfiderate, fiery, voluntary. Shakejpeare. 

Uncertain and unjettled he remains 
Deep vers’d in books, and fhallow in himfelf. Milton. 

A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of a wam¬ 
bling ftomach, and an unfettlcd mind. L'Ejlrsmge. 

Unjettled virtue ftormy may appear; 

Honour, like mine, ferencly is fevcrc. Dryden. 

2. Unequable ; not regular; changeable. 

March and September, the two equinoxes, are the moft 
windy and tempeftuous, the molt unJcttPd and unequable fea- 
fons in moft countries. Bentley's Sermons. 

3. Not eftablifhed. 

My cruel fate. 

And doubts attending an unfettled ftate. 

Forc’d me to guard my coalt. Dryden. 

4. Not fixed in a place or abode. 

David fuppoled that it could not ftand with the duty which 
he owed unto God, to fet himfelf in an houfe of cedar trees, 
and to behold the aik of the Lord’s covenant unjettled. Hooker. 
Unsk'ttledness. n.J'. 

1. Irrelblution ; undetermined ftate of mind. 

2. Uncertainty; fluctuation. 

The unjettlednefs of my condition has hitherto put a ftop 
to my thoughts concerning it. Dryden. 

Want of fixity. 

When the fun fliines upon a river, though its waves roll 
this way and that by the wind, yet, for all their unjettlednejs, 
the fun ftrikes them with a direCl and certain beam. South, 
Unsl'vfred. adj. Not parted; not divided. 

Honour and policy, like unfever'd friends, 

I' th’ w r ar do grow together. Shakefp, CM claim 
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though iladt, no dilToluiion f t „. 


j 


Their bands 

I V 7 , parts ™ ES* • 

r hough loole, and fit to flow, they flill cohere ’ »/ t 
To Unse x. v .a. To make otherwavs than th •* 

monly is. • c,,an the fex com, 

A11 y°u Spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, nnfex me here 

,hc ^“° 1 "'top lull 

Unshadowed, ad. Not clouded ; not darkenelf 
He alone fees all things with an unjhadowed com n v 
vifion, who eminently is all 5 m prehenfn> 

Unsh a'ke able. adj. Not fubjeft to concuffion " G ' W& 

A XT Your ifle ftands, 

<&> Shbed and paled ,n 


Not 


ufc. 


With rocks unjhakeable , and roaring waters 

IHa'km. aAi xr .9 . * 


Sbaitjp, 


Sbakefp. yd, Ctefar. 


Sbakefpeort' 

a madman’s 

the Wall 

Doyle. 


Unsh a'ke d. adj. Not fhaken. Not ui ufe. 

I know but one. 

That unavailable holds on his rank, 

Unjhak'd of motion. 

Unsha'ken. adj. 

L Ts°t agitated ; not moved. 

Purpofe is 

Of violent birth, but poor validity ; 

VV hich now, like fruits unripe, (ticks on the tree, 

But tall unjhaken , when they mellow be 
The wicked’s fpite againft God, is but like 
running his head againft the wall, that leaves 
Jbaken, hut dailies his own brains out. 

2. Not fubjeCt to conculfion. 

3. Not weakened in refolution; not moved. 

Among innumerable falfe, unmov’d, 

Unjhaken, unfeduc’d, unterrify’d. Milton's Par. LA 
_ Ill waft thou flirouded tlien, 

O patient fon of God ! yet only ftood’ft 
Unjhaken. _ Milton's Par. Regain'd, b. ir 

Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God, in unjhaken im 
to his vicegerent. * ’ 

His principles were founded in rcafon, and fupportedbv 
virtue, and therefore did not lie at the mercy of ambition • 
his notions were no lefs fteady and unjhaken , than juft and 

“P^ ht * , Addifon. 

I o unsha kle. v. a. To loofe from bonds. 

A laudable freedom of thought unjhackles their minds from 
the narrow prejudices of education, and opens their eyes to 
a more extenlive view of the publick good. Addtcn 

Unsha'med. ady. Not fhanied. 

The brave man feeks not popular applaufe; 

Unjbam d, though foil’d, he does the. beft he can: 

Force is of brutes, but honour is of man. Dryden. 

Un’sha'pen. adj . Mifhapen y deformed. 

• This unjloapen earth we now inhabit, is the form it was 
found in, when the waters had retired. Burnet. 

Gafping for breath, th’ unfbapen Phoca: die, 

And on the boiling wave extended lie. Addifon. 

Unsha'red. adj. Not partaken; not had in common. 

Blifs, as thou haft part, to me is blifs; 

Tedious unjhar'd with thee, and odious foon. Milton. 
To Unshe'ath. v. a. To draw from the fcabbard. 
Executioner, unjheath thy fword ; 

Clifford’s manhood lies upon his tongue. Shakejpeare. 

Mowbray, the bifhop Scroop, Haftings, and all 
Are brought to the correction of your law : 

There is not now a rebel’s fword unjheath'd. 

Viewing the Trojan reliques, Ibe unjheath'd 
aEncas’s fword. 

Arcitc, his fword unjheath'd. 

Far hence be fouls profane ! 

Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford ; 

Alfumc thy courage, and unjheath thy fword. 

The Roman lenate has refolv’d, 

’ Till time give better profpeCts, (till to keep 
7 he fword unjheath'd, and turn its edge on CxfiT, 

Each chief his l'ev’ntbld ftiield dilplay’d, 

And half unjheath'd the fhining blade. P f P" 

Unshe'd. adj. Not fpilt. 

T o blood unfed the rivers muft be turn’d. Milton. 
Uhshe ltered. adj. Wanting a fereen ; wanting protec¬ 
tion. 

He is breeding that worm, which will finite this gourd, 
and leave him unjhcltercd to that fcorcliing wrath of God, 
which will make the improvement of Jonah’s palfionitc 
wifh, that God would take away his life, his moft rational 
delire. Decay of P**ty. 

Unshi'elded. adj. Not guarded by the fhield. 

He try’d a tough, well-chofen fpear! 

Though Cygnus then did no defence provide 
But fcornful offer’d his unjhielded fide. 

To Unshi'p. v. a. To take out of a fhip. 


Shakefpeart. 

Denham. 

Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Addifon. 


Dryden. 


jnjiu r. <-■ • m. a iiinv uui • 

At the cape we landed for frefti water; but difeovering a 
leak, we unjhipptd our goods, and watered there. Guliver. 

UnsHc/b- 
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a dj. Not dirjultcd ; not oSindcd. 
'j’jiy fpotlcfs thoughts unfhock d the pnelt 
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may heaf. 
Tukell. 


n Jo'D Mj. [from un/hoed.} Having no fhoes. 

UnSH Their feet unjhod, their bodies wrapt in rags; 

And both as fwift on foot, as chafed flags. Favy ^yeen. 
Withhold thy foot from being unjhod. fer.n. 

q he kind’s army, naked and unjhod, would, through 
thofc inclofed parts, have done them little harm. Clarendon. 
n -unnK part. adj. Not fhaken. 

LN Pit box, and gall’ry in convulfions hurl’d, 

Thou ftand’ft unjbook amidft a burlling world. Pope. 

UnsHo'kn. adj. Not pipped. 
u This ftrength, diffus d 

No lefs through all my linews, joints and bones, 

Than thine, while I preferv’d thefe locks unjhorn , 

The pledge of my unviolated vow. Milton's Agonijtis. 

Straight as a line in beauteous order flood, 

Of oaks unjhorn , a venerable wood. Dryden. 

UNSHO'T. part. adj. Not hit by fhot. 

He that on her his bold hanu lays, 

With Cupid’s pointed arrow plays ; 

They, with a touch, they are lo keen, 

Wound us unjhot , and fire unlcen. Waller. 

ToUnsho'ut. v. a. To annihilate, or retracl a (hout. 

Unjhout the noife that banifh’d Marcius; 

Repeal him, with the welcome of his mother. Shakefpeare. 
Unsho'wbri d. adj. Not watered by lhowers. 

Nor is Ofiris feen 
In Memphian grove or green. 

Trampling th’ unjhotuer'd grafs with Iowings loud. Milton. 
Unshri'nking. adj. Not recoiling ; not fhunning danger or 
pain. 

Your fon, my lord, has paid a foldier’s debt; 

He only liv’d but till he was a man; 

The which no fooner had his prowefs confirm’d, 

In the unjhrinking ftation where he fought, 

But, like a man, he died. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Unshu'nnable. adj. Inevitable. 

’Tis the plague of great ones, 

Prcrogativ’d arc they lefs than the bafe; 

’Tis deftiny unjhunnable like death. Shakefp. Othello. 

Unsi'fted. adj. 

1. Not parted by a fieve. 

The ground one year at reft, forget not thou 
With richeft dung to hearten it again. 

Or with unfifted alhes. May's Virgil. 

2. Not tried. 

Affe&ion ! puh ! you fpeak like a green girl, 

Unfifted in fuch perilous circumftance. Shakefpeare. 

Unsi'ght. adj. Not feeing. A low word, ufed only with 
unfeen , as in the example following. Probably formed by 
corruption of unfighted. 

They’ll fay our bufinefs to reform 
The church and ftate is but a worm ; 

For to fubferibe, unfight, unfeen, 

To an unknown church difeipline. Hudibras. 

Unsi'chted. adj. Invifible ; not feen. 

Beauties that from worth arife. 

Are like the grace of deities. 

Still prefent with ub, though unfighted. Suckling. 

Unsi'ghtliness. n.J. [from unfghtly .] Deformity; difagree- 
ablenefs to the eye. 

The unfghtlinefs in the legs, may be helped, by wearing 
a laced flocking. IFifcman's Surgery. 

Unsi'ghtly. adj. Difagrecable to the fight. 

On my knees 1 beg, 

That you’ll vouchfafe me raiment, bed, and food.— 
—Good Sir, no more : thefe are unftghtly tricks. Shakefp. 

Thofe bloffoms alfo, and thofc dropping gums. 

That lie beftrown, unftghtly, and unfmooth, 

Aik riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. Milton. 

Amongft the reft, a fmall, unftghtly root, 

But of divine effedh, he cull’d me out. Milton. 

It muft have been a fine genius for gardening, that could 
have formed fuch an unftghtly hollow, into fo beautiful an 

„ area> Spcilator, N y 477. 

Ensince're. adj. [ infmccrus, Lat.] 

«• Not hearty; not faithful. 

2. Not genuine ; impure ; adulterated. 

I have fo often met with chymical preparations, which I 
have found unfmccre , that I dare fcarce truit anv. Boole 
3 - Not found ; not folid. 

Myrrha was joy’d the welcome news to hear; 

But, clogg’d with guilt, the joy was unfmeere. Dryden. 
insincerity, adj. Adulteration; cheat. 

A Ipint of fea-falt maj, without any unfmeerity, be fo 
prepared, as to dillolve crude gold. Boyle. 

IoUnsi'new. v.a. To deprive of ftrength. 

Nor are the nerves of his compaaed ftrength, 

Stretch’d and difiblv’d into unfmew'd length. Denham. 


Stephens's Sermons. 


Addifo 


on. 


Ndw toys and trifles from their Athens come, 

And dates and pepper have unfmew'd Rome. ^ Dryden. 
The affeded purity of the French has unfmew'd their he- 
roick verfe. The language of an epick poem is almoft 
wholly figurative: yet are they fo fearful of a metaphor, 
that no example of Virgil can encourage them to be bold 

with fafety. u , k , Dr > d ‘”~ 

Unsin'ged. Not fcorched ; not touched by fire 

By the command of Domitian, when call into a chaldron 
of burning oil, he came out unftnged. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Three men palled through a fiery furnace, untouch’d, un- 
fiti gcd. 

Unsi'nking. adj. Not finking. 

Anxur feels the cool refrelhing breeze 
Blown off the fea, and all the dewy flrand 
Lies cover’d with a fmooth, unfinking fand. 

Unsi newed, adj. Ncrvelefs; weak. 

Two fpecial reafons 

May to you, perhaps, feem much urfimew'd, 

Anil yet to me are ftrong. Shakejpeare's Hamlet. 

Unsi'nning. adj. Impeccable. 

A perfed unfinning obedience, free from particular ads of 
tranfgrelfion. Rogers. 

Unska'nned adj. Notmeafured; not computed. 

This tiger-footed rage, when it fhall find 
The harm of unjkann'd fwiftnefs will, too late, 

Tie leaden pounds to’s heels. Shakejp. Coriolanusc 

Unskilled, adj. Wanting fkill; wanting knowledge. 

Unfikilld in Hellebore, if thou fhouldft try T 

To mix it, and miftake the quantity, 5 - 

The rules of phyfick would againft thee cry. Dryden. 3 

UnJl'ilFd and young, yet fomething ftill I writ. 

Of Ca’ndifh beauty, join’d to Cecil’s wit. 

Not caftern monarchs on their nuptial day. 

In dazzling gold and purple fhine fo gay. 

As the brignt natives of th’ unlabour’d field, 

Unvers’d in fpinning, and in looms unjkill'd. 

Poets, like painters, thus unjkill'd to trace 
The naked nature, and the living grace. 

With gold and jewels cover every part. 

And hide with ornaments their want of art. 

Unski'lful. adj. Wanting art; wanting knowledge. 

This overdone, or come tardy off, though it make the 
un/kilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve. Shakejp. 

Hear his fighs, though mute: 

Un/kilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

A man, unjkilful in fyllogifin, could perceive the weak- 
nefs and inconclufivenefs of a long, artificial, and plaufible 
difeourfe. Locke. 

Uling a man’s words, according to the propriety of the 
language, though it be not always underftood, leaves the 
blame on him, who is fo unjkilful in the language* as not 
to underftand it, when ufed as it ought. Locke. 

Unsk/lfully. adv. Without knowledge ; without art. 

You fpeak unjkilfu/ly ; or, if your knowledge be more, it 
is much darkened in your malice. Shakefpeare. 

Unski'lfulness. n.f. Want of art; want of knowledge. 
The fweetnefs of her countenance did give fuch a grace 
to what file did, that it did make handfome the unhandfome- 
nefs, and make the eye force the mind to believe that there 
was a praife in that unjkilfulncfs. Sidney. 

Let no prices be heightened by the necefiity or unficilfulnefs 
of the contractor. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

UnsLa'in. adj. Not killed. 

If there were any who felt a pity of fo great a fall, and 
had yet any fparks of unfiain duty left in them towards me, 
yet aurft they not (hew it. Sidney, b. iii. 

Not hecatomb unjlain , nor vows unpaid. 

On Greeks accurs’d, this dire contagion bring. 

Uksla'ked. adj. Not quenched. 

Her dcfircs new rous’d, 

And yet unfiak'd, will kindle in her fancy, 

And make her eager to renew the fcaft 


Prior. 


Blackmon. 


Pope. 


Sidney, b. iii. 
Dryden. 


Drydt 


Un. 


Wheat ftcep’d in brine, drawing the brine from it, they 
mix with unfiack'd lime beat to powder,and fo fow it. Mortimer. 
Unslee'ping. adj. Ever wakeful. 

And rofeate dews difpos’d 

All but th’ unjleeping eyes of God to reft. Milton's Par. Lofl. 
Unsli'pping. adj. Not liable to flip ; faft. 

To knit your hearts 

With an unfiipping knot, take, Antonv, 

OClavia to wife. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Unsmi'rched, adj. Unpolluted; notftained. 

That drop of blood that’s calm proclaims me baftai^l ; 
Cries cuckold to my father; brands the harlot 
Ev’n here, between the chafte and mfmirch'd brow 
Of my true mother. Shake/p. Han let. 

Unsmo'ked. adj. Not fmoked. 

His antientpipc in fable dy’d. 

And half unjmoak'd lay by his fide. Swift. 

29 Y Un* 
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U N S 

UnSMOo'th. adj. Rough; not even; not level. Not ufcd. 

^ hofe blofloms, and thole dropping gums 
That lie beftrown, unfightly, and unjmooth, 

Afk riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. Milton. 
Unsociable, adj. [infociabilis, Lat.] Not kind; not commu¬ 
nicative ot good ; not luitable to fociety. 

Bv how much the more we are accompanied with plenty, 
by fo much the more greedily is our end defired, whom when 
time hath made unjociablc to others, we become a burden to 
ourfeJves. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Such a behaviour deters men from a religious life, by rc- 
prelcnting it as an unfociable ftate, that extinguifhes all 
j° 5 r- Addifan's Spectator , N® 497. 

Unsociably. rAv. Not kindly; without good-nature. 

Fhefe are pleas d with nothing that is not unjociably four, 
ill-natur’d, and troublefome. L'Ejlrange. 

Unso'iled. adj. Not - polluted ; not tainted ; not ftained. 

Who will believe thee, Ifabel ? 

My unfoil’d name, th’ auftcrenefs of my life. 

Will your accufation overweigh. Shakefpeare. 

"T he humours are tranfparcnt, to let in the light, unfoiled 
and unfophifticatcd by any inward tindture. Ray. 

Her Arethufian ftream remains unfaird, 

1 Unmix’d with foreign filth, and undcfil’d. Dryden. 

’Unso ld. adj. Not exchanged for money. 

Mopiiis the fage, who future things foretold. 

And t’other feer, yet bv his wife unfold. Dry den. 

Adieu, my children ! better thus expire 
Unftall’d, unfold ; thus glorious mount in fire. Pope. 
Unsoldierlike. adj. Unbecoming a foldier. 

Perhaps they had fentinels waking while they flept; but 
even this would be unj'oidierlike in our age. Broome. 

Unso'lid. adj. Fluid; not coherent. 

The extenfion of body is nothing but the cohefion of folid, 
feparable, moveable parts; and the extenfion of fpace, the 
continuity of unfolid, infeparable and unmoveable parts. Locke. 
Unsoo't. for unfweet. Spenfer. 

Unsophisticated, adj. Not adulterated. 

The humour and tunicles are purely tranfparent, to let in 
light and colours, unfouled and unfophijlicated by any inward 
tindfurc. Mo-e’s Antidote againjl Atheijm. 

Blue vitriol, how venereal and unfophijlicated loever, rubb’d 
upon the whetted blade of a knife, will not impart its latent 
colour. Boyle. 

If authors will not keep clofe to truth by unvaried terms, 
and plain, unfophijlicated arguments ; yet it concerns readers 
not to be impofed on, by fallacies. Locke. 

Unsolved, adj. Not explicated. 

Why may not a fincere fearcher of truth, by labour and 
prayer, find out the folution of thofc perplexities, which 
have hitherto been unfolved? Watts. 

As Virgil propounds a riddle which he leaves unfolved ; 
fo I will give you another, and leave the expofition to your 
acute judgment. Dryden. 

Unso'rted. adj. Not diftributed by proper feparation. 

Their ideas, ever indifferent and repugnant, lie in the brain 
unforted , and thrown together without order. Watts. 

Unso'ucht. adj. 

I. Had without feeking. 

Mad man, that does feek 
Occafion of wrath, and caufe of ftrife; 

She comes unjought ; and fhunned, follows eke. Fairy ^ttecn. 

Her virtue, and the confcience of her worth. 

That would be woo’d, and not unfought be won. Milton. 
They new hope refume. 

To find whom at the firft they found unfought. Milton. 
The fca o’er-fraught would fwcll, and th’ unfought dia¬ 
monds 

Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep. Milton. 
Slumber, which forgot 

When call’d before to come, now came unfought. Milton. 

If fome foreign and unfought ideas offer themfelves, reject 
them, and keep them from taking off our minds from its 
prefent purfuit. Locke. 

Thou that art ne’er from velvet flipper free. 

Whence comes this unfought honour unto me ? Fenton. 

2. Not fearched. 

Hopclefs to find, yet loth to leave unfought, 

Or that, or any place that harbours men. Shakefpeare. 
Unso'und. adj. 

1. Sickly ; wanting health. 

Intemp’rate youth 

Ends in an age imperfedl, and unfound. Denham. 

An animal whofe juices are unfound, can never be duly 
nourifhed; for unfound juices can never duly repair the fluids 
and folids. Arlmthnot. 

2. Not free from cracks. 

3. Rotten; corrupted. 

4. Not orthodox. 

Thefe arguments being found and good, it cannot be un¬ 
found or evil to hold ftill the fame aflertion. 

6 


Hooker. un. 


U N S 

Eutyches of found belief, as touching ,hc ir 
copulation, become mfilmd, by denyint the Jar W«ul 
flill continued, bctiveci the oncand’K' 

5 * Not honelf ; not upright. turCi Hooker, 

Do not tempt my mifery. 

Left it fliould make me fo unfound a man 
As to upbraid you with thofe kindnellbs ’ 

That I have done for you. 

6. Not true ; not certain. 

Their vain humours, fed 

With fruitlefs follies and unfound deliehts It. ll „ 

7. Not faff; not calm. J S * Hubbard iT ^ 

The now fad king, 

Tofs’d here and there, his quiet to confound 
P eels fudden terror bring cold (hiverin<*; * 

o xT Llft ^ " 0t to eat ’ fti11 mufes > fleeps unfund. n ■, 
o. Not clofe $ not compa&. 

Some lands make unfound cheefe, notwithftandinv all th* 
care of the good houfewife. Mortimer\ ten . 

9- Not fincere; not faithful. M "“r's Uujlandy. 

This Boobydod foon drops upon the ground 
A certain token that his love’s unfound ; 

While Lubberkin fticks firmly. 

10. Not folid ; not material. 

Of fuch fubtlc fubftance and unfound. 

That like a ghoft he feem’d, whofe grave-deaths are un 
bound. ». ^ 

11. Erroneous ; wrong. ^ 

What fury, what conceit unfound, 

Prcfenteth here to death fo fweeta child ? Fairfax 

His puiffance, trufting in th’ Almighty’s aid, ' 

I mean to try, whofe reafon I have try’d 
Unfound and falfe. jlj-l 

12. Not faff under foot. 

Unso'unded. adj. Not tried by the plummet. 

Glo’fter is 

Unfounded yet, and ful'^of deep deceit. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Orpheus lute was ftrung with poets finews," 

Whofe golden touch could foften fteel and ftones; 

Make tygers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forfake unfounded deeps to dance on funds. Sbbkefpm, 
Unso'undness. n.f. J 

1. Erroncoufnefs of belief; want of orthodoxy. 

If this be unfound, wherein doth the point of unfetmdmfi 
I' e ? Maker, b. iv. 

2. Corruptnefs of any kind. 

Neither is it to all men apparent, which complain of un¬ 
found parts, with what kind of unfoundnefs every fuch part is 
pofleffed. Mocker, b. iv. 

3 Want of ffrength ; want of folidity. 

The unfoundnefs of this principle has been often expos’d, 
and is univerfally acknowledged. dddijh. 

UnsoTred. adj. 

1. Not made four. 

Meat and drink laft longer unputrified and unfour'd in win¬ 
ter than in fummer. " Bacon’s Net. Hijl. 

2. Not made morofe. 

Secure thefe golden early joys. 

That youth unfour'd with forrow bears. Dryden. 

Unso'wn. adj. Not propagated by fcattering feed. 

Mufhrooms come up haftily in a night, and yet are un- 
fmvn. Bacon. 

If the ground lie fallow and unfown, corn-flowers will not 
come. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

The flow’rs unsown in fields and meadows reign'd, 

And weftern winds immortal fpring maintain'd. Drydc*. 

Unspa'red, adj. Not lpared. 

Whatever thing 

The feythe of time mows down, devour unfpared. Milton. 
Unspa'ring. adj. Not fparing; not parfimonious. 

She gathers tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unjparin<r hand. Ahiton. 

To Unspe'ak. v. a. To retrafl; to recant. 

I put myfelf to thy dire&ion, and 
Unfpcak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myfelf. Shakefptart. 
Unspe'akable. adj. Not to be expreffed. , 

A thing, which uttered with true devotion and zca 0 
heart, affbrdcth to God himfelf that glory, that aid to t e 
weakeft fort of men, to the moft perfect that lolid com 0 , 
which is unjpeakable. > Hooker, • Vi 

A heavier talk could not have been impos’d, 

Than I to fpeak my grief unfpealiable. »' }a T* ‘ 

Both addreff for fight 
Unfpcaiable: for who, though with the tongue spdtcn 
Of angels, can relate ? , ’ 

The comfort it conveys is fomething bigger than tne • 
cities of mortality; mighty, and un pea table ; and Jiot 
underftood, till it comes to be felt. South s 

This fills the minds of weak men with groundlefe 
nfpeakablc rage towards their fellow fubjects. 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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T - • 'axabi.y. adv. Inexpreflibly ; ineffably. 

1 - Ren nature is in her diffolution, and prefents us with no- 

but bleak and barren pro'peeffs, there is fomething un- 
My chcarful in a fpot of ground which is covered with 
s that fmile amidft all the rigours of winter. Spectator . 

1 ‘cpr'cified. adj. Not particularly mentioned. 

Were it not requifite that it Ihould be concealed, it had 


not parted unspecified. 


Brown's Vulg. Errours. 


^spe culative, adj. Not theoretical. 

Some unfpeculativc men may not have the Ikill to examine 
their afl'ertions. Government of the Tongue. 

tjnsph'd. adj. Not difpatched ; not performed. 

Venutus withdraws, 

Unfped the fervice of the common caufe. Garth. 

Unspe'nt. adj. Not wafted ; not diminilhed ; not weakened; 
not exhaufted. 

The found inclofed within the fides of the bell, cometh 
forth at the holes undent and more ftrong. Bacon. 

Thy fame, not circumfcrib’d with Englifh ground, 

Flies like the nimble journeys of the light. 

And is, like that, unfpent too in its flight. Dryden. 

To Ussphi/re. v. a. To remove from its orb. 

You put me off with limber vows ; but I, 

Though you wou’d feek t’ unfphere the ftars with oaths. 
Should yet fay. Sir, no going. Shakefpeare. 

Let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be feen in foine high lonely tow’r, 

Where I may oft out-watch the bear. 

With thrice-grcat Hermes ; or unfphere 
The fpirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vaft regions hold 
Th’immortal mind. Milton. 

Unspi'fd- adj. Not difeovered ; not feen. 

With narrow fearch I muff walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave tenjpyd. Milton. 

Rcfblv’d to find fome fault, before unjpy’d ; 

And difappointed, if but fatisfy’d. Tiekell. 

Unspi'lt. adj. 

1. Not fficd. 

That blood which thou and thy great grandfire filed ; 

And all that lincc thefe fifter nations bled, 

Had been unfpilt , had happy Edward known. 

That all the blood he fpilt had been his own. Denham. 

2. Not fpoiled ; not marred. 

To borrow to-daie, and to-morrow to mis. 

For lender or borrower noiance it is ; 

Then have of thine owne, without lending unfpilt. Tujfer. 
ToUnspi'rit. v. a. Todifpirit; to deprefs ; to dejeft. 

Denmark has continued ever lince weak and unfpirited, 
bent only upon fafety. Temple. 

Could it be in the power of any temporal lofs, fo much 
to difeompofe and un/pirit my foul ? Norris, 

Unspo'iled. adj. 

1. Not plundered ; not pillaged. 

All the way that they fled, for very defplght, in their return 
they utterly wafted whatfoever they had before left un- 
fpoiled. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

The Englifh fcarch’d the rivers in fuch fort, as they left 
few fhips unjpoiled or untaken. Hayward. 

Unfpoil'd fhall be her arms, and unprofan'd 
Her holy limbs. Dryden. 

2. Not marred. 

Unspo'tted. adj. 

1. Not marked with any ftain. 

A milk-white hind, 

Without unfpotted, innocent within. Dryden. 

Seven bullocks yet unyok’d for Phoebus chufe, 

And for Diana feven unjpotted ewes. Dryden. 

2. Immaculate ; not tainted with guilt. 

Satvran bid him other bufmefs ply, 

Than hunt the fteps of pure, unjpotted maid. Fairy fjhiecn. 

A heart unfpotted is not eafily daunted. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
There is no king, be his caufe never fo fpotlefs, if it come 
to the arbitrement of fwords, can try it out with all unfpotted 
foldicrs. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Pure religion and undefiled is this, to vilit the fatherlefs 
and widows in their afHibiion, and to keep himfelf unfpotted 
from the world. James i. 27 

Wifdom is the grey hair to men, and an unjpotted life is 

°‘ d • . Apocrypha. 

Make her his eternal bride ; 

And from her fair unjpotted fide 

T wo blifsful twins are to be born. Milton. 

Thou wilt not leave me in the loathfome grave 
His prey, nor fuffer my unfpotted foul 
For ever with corruption there to dwell. Milton. 

\ indicate the honour of religion, by a pure and unfpotted 
obedience to its precepts. Rogers's Sermons. 

u.ssquA red. adj. Not formed ; irregular. 

When he fpeaks, 

’Tii like a chime a mending, with terms unfquat 'd ; 
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Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt. 

Would feem hyperboles. Shakefp. Troilus and Ci effida. 
Unstable, adj. [infabilis, Lat.J 

1. Not fixed ; not faff. 

Where gentry* title, wifdom; 

Cannot conclude by the yea and no 

Of gen’ral ignorance, it mult omit 

Real neceflities, and give way the while 

T* unfable flightnefs. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

A popular ftate not founded on the general interefts of the 
people, is of all others the moft uncertain, unjlable , and 
fubjeft to the moft eafy changes. Temple. 

Thus air was void of light, and earth unfable. Dryden. 
See harnefs’d fteeds defert the ftony town, 

And wander roads unfable, not their own. Gay. 

2. Inconftant; irrefolute. 

A double-minded man is unfable. James i. 8. 

Unsta'id. adj. Not cool; not prudent; not fettled into dif- 
cretion ; not fteady ; mutable. 

His unfayed youth had long wandered in the common laby¬ 
rinth of love; in which time, to warn young people of his 
unfortunate folly, he compiled thefe twelve oeglogues. Spenfer. 
To the gay gardens his unfaid delire 
Him wholly carried, to refrefh his fprights. Spenfer. 

Will the king come, that I may breathe my laft 
In wholefome counfel to his unfaid youth. Shakefpeare. 

Tell me, how will the world repute me r 
For undertaking fo unfaid a journey ? 

I fear it will make me fcandalized. Shakefpeare. 

Wo to that land. 

Which g3fps beneath a child’s unfaid command. Sandys. 
Vice leads 

Vain wfay'd youth to beggary and fhame. Richards. 

Unsta'idness. n.f. Indifcretion ; volatile mind. 

The oft changing of his colour, with a kind of fliaking 
unfaidnefs over all his body, he might fee in his countenance 
fome great determination mixed with fear. Sidney. 

Unsta'ined. adj. Not ftained ; not died ; not difcoloured. 
Pure and unfained religion ought to be the higheft of all 
cares appertaining to public regimen. Hooker, b. v. 

Ne let her waves with any filth be dy’d, 

But ever, like herfelf, unfained hath been try’d. Fa. Sjueen', 

I do commit into your hand 
Th’ unfained fword that you have us’d to bear. 

With this remembrance, that you ufe die fame 
With a like bold, juft, and impartial fpirit. 

As you have done ’gainft me. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

I will do it without fear or doubt. 

To live an urfain'd w'ife to my fweet love. Shakefpeare. 
Your youth, 

And the true blood which peeps forth faintly through it. 

Do plainly give you out an urfain’d fhepherd. Shakefpeare. 
The hooked chariot flood 

Unftain’d with hoftile blood. Milton. 

That good earl, once prefident 
Of England’s council, and her treafury; 

Who liv’d in both unftain'd with gold or fee. 

And left them both, more in himfelf content. Milton. 
Her people guiltlefs, and her fields unjtain'd. Rofcommon. 
Thefe, of the garter call’d, of faith unftain’d, 

In fighting fields the laurel have obtain’d, Dryden. 

To Unsta'te. v. a. To put out of ftate. 

High-battltd Caffar will 
Urfate his happinefs, and be ftag’d to th’ fliew 
Againft a l woi der. Shakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

I wou’d unfate myfelf, to be in a due refolution. Shakefp. 
Unstatutable, adj. Contrary to ftntute. 

1 hat plea did not avail, although the leafe were notorioufly 
urfalutable, the rent referv’d, being not a feventh part of the 
real value. S w ,7*. 

Unsta'unchf.d. adj. Not flopped ; not flayed. 

With the ifluing blood 
Stifle the villain, whofe urfaimchcd thirft 
York and young Rutland could not fatisfy. Shakefpeare. 
Unsteadily, adv. J 

1. Without any certainty. 

2. Inconftantly ; not confiftently. 

He that ufes his words loo'fely and unfeadily, will not be 
minded, or not underftood. Locke 

Unsteadiness, n.f. Want of conftancy ; irrefolution ; mu¬ 
tability. 

A prince of this charafter, will inftruft us by his example, 
to nx the unjleadinefs of our politicks. ’ Addifon. 

In the rcfult, we find the fame fpirit of cruelty, the lame 
blmdnefs, and obftinacy, and unjteadincs. ' Sun Ft 

UnsteAdv. adj. J J 

1. Inconftant; irrefolute. 

And her unjleady hand hath often plac’d 
Men in high pow’r, but feldom holds them faft. Denham. 
No meafurcs can be taken of an unjleady mind ; ftill ’tis 
too much or too little. L'Ejlrange. 

While 
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While choice remains, he will be ftill unfteady. 

And nothing but neceility can fix him. ' Rowe. 

2. Mutable ; variable ; changeable. 

If the motion of the fun were as unequal as that of a fliip 
rinven by unjtcady winds, it would not at all help us to mea- 
fure time. r 

3 * Not fixed ; not fettled. 

Lnsi eadfast. ndj. Not fixed ; not fait. 

I’ll read you matter. 

As full of peril and advent’rous fpirit. 

As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud. 

On the unfteadfaft footing of a fpear. Shakefpcare. 

Unstee ped. adj. Not foaked. 

Other wheat was fown 
a day. 

To Unsting, v. a. To difarm of a fling. 

He has difarmed his affliiSlions, unjtung his miferies; and 
though he has not the proper happinefs of the world, yet he 
has the greatefl that is to be enjoyed in it. South’s Sermons. 
Unstj'nted. adj. Not limited. 

In the works ot nature is unftinted goodnefs fliewn us by 
their author. Skelton 

Unsti'rred. adj. Not ftirrred ; not agitated. 

Such feeming milks fuffered to ftand unjtirred , let fall to 
, thc bottom a reiinous fubftance. Boyle on Colours. 

1 o Unsti tch. v. a. To open by picking the flitches. 

Cato well obferves, though in the phraic of a taylor, friend- 
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unfteeped, but watered twice 
Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


Shake/p. Rich. III. 


Ihip ought not to be unripped, but unjtiched. Collier. 

Unstoo'ping. adj. Not bending; not yielding. 

Such neighbour nearnefs to our facrcd blood 
Should nothing priv’legc him, nor partialize 
Th’ unftooping firmnefs of my upright foul. Shakefpcare. 
To Unstop, v. a. To free from flop or obftrudion ; to 
open. 

Such white fumes have been afforded, by unjlopping a li¬ 
quor diaphonous and red. Boyle on Colours. 

The eyes of the blind Ihall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf unjloppcd. Jj a _ 

xxxv. 5. 

One would wonder to find fuch a multitude of nitches un- 
Jlopped. Addifan’s Rcnuirks on Italy. 

Unsto'pped. adj. Meeting no refiftance. 

The flame unjlopp'd, at firft more fury gains. 

And Vulcan rides at large with loofen’d reigns. Dryclen. 
Unstrained, adj. Eafy ; not forced. 

Bjt an eafy and unftrained derivation, it implies the breath 
of God. Hakewill on Providence. 

Unstra'itened. adj. Not contradcd. 

The eternal wifdom, from which we derive our beings, en¬ 
riched us with all thefe ennoblements that were fuitable to 
the meafures of an unftraitened goodnefs, and the capacity of 
fuch a creature. “ Glemville. 

Unstre'ngthened adj. Not fupported ; not aflifted. 

The church of God is neither of capacity fo weak, nor 
fo unftrengthened with authority from above, but that her laws 
may exad obedience at thc hands of her own children. Hooker. 
To Unstri'ng. v. a. 

1. To relax any thing ftrung ; to deprive of firings. 

My tongue’s ufe is to me no more, 

Than an unjtringei viol or harp. 

Eternal ftrudures let them raife. 

On William and Maria’s praife; 

Nor fear they can exhauft the ftore, 

’Till nature’s mufick lies unftrung: 

’Till thou, great God ! (halt lol’e thy double pow’r. 

And touch thy lyre, and fhoot thy beams no more. Prior. 

His idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung; 

His arrows fcattcr’d, and his bow unjtrung. 

2. To loofe ; to untie. 

Invaded thus, for want of better bands. 

His garland they unftring , and bind his hands. 

Unstru ck. adj. Not moved ; not affected. 

Over dank and dry. 

They journey toilfome, unfatigu’d with length 
Of march, unftruck with horror at the fight 
Of Alpine ridges bleak. 

Unstu died, adj. Not premeditated ; not laboured. 

In your converfation I cou’d obferve a clearnefs of notion, 
cxprels’d in ready and unftudied words. Drydcn. 

Unstu'ffed. adj. Unfilled ; unfurnifhed. 

Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye; 

And where care lodgeth, fleep will never lie : 

But where unbruifed youth, with unftuft brain. 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth reign. Shah. 
Unsubsta ntial, adj. 

I. Not folid ; not palpable. 

Welcome, thou unfubftantial air that I embrace; 

1 he wretch that thou haft blown unto the worlt, 

Owes nothing to thy blafts. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Darkncfs now rofe. 

As daylight funk, and brought in low’ring night. 

Her fhadowy offspring, unjubjtantial both, 

Privation mere of light and abfent day. Milton. 
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Smith. 


Dryden. 


Philips, 


Afi'tth, 
cnt > Hot for. 


2. Not real. , *-V' T: ' 

, lf fu ^ h cm P'» tsnfthftantial beings mav be ever 
of on tins occalion, there were never any ni0P , 
grned and employed. 3 

Unsuccee ded, adj. Not fucceeded. 

Unjuft equal o'er equals to let refon: 

One over ail, with unfucceeded power. .Uiutn 1 
Unsuccessful, adj. Not having the wifhed ev 

lunate ; not well received. JHHH 

O the fad fate of unfucccfsftd fin ! 

You fee yon heads without, there’s wor fc within. ffiLL 
Ye pow’rs return’d tani ' 

From unfuccefsful charge 1 be not dii'may’d. t*-. 

Hence appear thc many miftakes, which have mzi U 
mg generally fo unpleaiing and fo un,uceefsful. MkHj 

Mycounfels may be unfuccejsjul , but mv prayers 
Shall wait on all your actions. , f. , 

The corruption, perverfenefs, and vitiofity of man’S 
he charges as thc only caufe that rendered all the argents 
his doctrine came cloathed with, unfuccefsful. 6 s , 
Had Portius been thc unfuccejful lover, ““ ' 

The fame compaflion would have fall’11 on him. Add'd « 
Succcfsful authors do what they can to exclude a comLl 
titor, while the unfuccejful, with as much cagerncl's' U 
their claim to liim as their brother. gf- 

Thofe are generally more urfucccfsful in their purfuit after 
fame, who are more defirous of obtaining it. 

Leave dang’rous truths to unfuc.efsjul fatirc. p 2 e 
Unsuccessfully. adv. Unfortunately ; without fuccefs. 

The humble and contented man pleafeshimfelf innocently- 
while the ambitious man attempts to plcafe others ^infuJ^y , 
and, perhaps, in the iflue unjuccejsfully too. South. 

Unsucce'ssfu ln ess. n.f. W antof fuccefs; evcntcontrary to wifli. 
Admonitions, fraternal or paternal, then more publick re- 
prehenfions, and upon the unfuccefsfulnejs of all thefe milder 
medicaments, the cenfures of the church. Hammond. 

Unsucce'ssive. adj. Not proceeding by flux of parts. 

We cannot fum up the mtj uccejjive and ftable direflion of 
God. Brown’s Vulgar Emurs. 

The unfuccefftve duration of God with relation tohimfclf, 
doth not communicate unto other created beings, the fame 
manner of duration. 

Unsu'cked. adj. Not having the breafts drawn. 

Unfuck’d of lamb or kid, that tend their play. Milton. 
Unsu'fferable. n.f Not iupportablc; intolerable; not to 
be endured. 

The irkfome deformities, whereby through endlefs and 
fenfelefs effufions of indigefted prayers, they oftentimes dif- 
grace, in mod unfufferable manner, the worthieft part of 
chriftian duty towards God. Hooker, b. v. 

That glorious form, that light unfufferable. 

And that far-beaming blaze of majefty. 

Wherewith he wont at hcav’n’s high council table 
To fit the midft of trinal unity, 

He laid afide. Mila. 

A ftmking breath, and twenty ill fmclls befides, are more 
unfufferable by her natural fluttifhnefs. Sic ft. 

Unsuffi'cibnce. n.f. [injttfffance, Fr.j Inability to anfwer 
the end propofed. 

The error and unfufficience of the arguments, doth make it 
on the contrary fide againft them, a ftrong prefumption that 
God hath not moved their hearts to think fuch things as he 
hath not enabled them to prove. Hooker, b. v. 

Unsuffi cient, adj. [injufffant, Fr.] Unable; inadequate. 
Malcbranche having fhewed the difficulties of the other 
ways, and how unfuffcient they are, to give a fatislaiflory ac¬ 
count of the ideas we have, eretfts this, of feeing all things 
in God, upon their ruin, as the true. Locu. 

Unsu'gared. adj. Not fwcetencd with fugar. 

Try it with fugar put into water formerly fugared, and into 
other water unjugared. Bacon's Nat. H-jt. 

Unsuitable, adj. Not congruous; notequal; not proportionate. 
Virginity, like an old courtier, wears her cap out of 
fafliion ; richly fuited, but unjuitable, juft like the brooch and 
the tooth-pick, which we wear not now. Shakefptare. 

He will fmile upon her, which will now be fo unfuitabh to 
her difpolition, being addidlcd to a melancholy, that it can¬ 
not but turn him into contempt. Shake/p. Twelfth E‘ft- 

That would likelieft render contempt inllead; 

Hard recompence, unjuitable return . 

For fo much good. Milton's Par. Regan. < ■ 

All that heaven and happinefs fignifies is unfuitabhfo a 
wicked man ; and therefore could be no felicity to him. si 10 j- 
Conlidcr whether they be not unneceffary cxpences i wt ‘ 
as are unfuitabh to our circumftances. Alter wy. 

To eqtcr into a party, as into an order of friars, *> 
refigned an obedience to fuperiours, is very unfuitabh wv * t 
civil and religious liberties we fo zealoufly aflert. lC J 

Unsu'itableness. n.f. Incongruity; unfitnefs. 

The unfuitablenc,s of one man’s afpccl to another m 
fancy, has raifed fuch an averfion, as has produced a 
hatred of him. 

Ussu'itinc. 
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U NSU 'itinc. adj. Not fitting ; not becoming. 

Whilft you were here, o’erwhelmed with your grief, 

A paflion moft unfuiting fuch a man, 

Caflio came hither. Shakefp. Othello. 

Leave thy joys, unfuiting fuch an age, 

To a ffefli comer, and relign the ftage. Dryden. 

UnsuTlied. adj. Not fouled ; not difgraccd ; pure. 

My maiden honour yet is pure 
As the unfulied lilly. Shakefpearr. 

To royal authority, a moft dutiful obfervance has ever been 
the proper, unfuHied honour of your church. Sprat's Sermons. 
Rays which on Hough’s unjhlly'd mitre fhine. Pope. 
Thelc an altar raife : 

An hecatomb of pure, imjullfd lays 
That altar crowns. ' Pope. 

Unsu'nG. adj. Not celebrated in verfe ; not recited in verfe. 
Thus was the firft day ev’n and morn, 

Nor pafs’d uncelebrated, nor un/teng 

By the cceleftia! choirs. Mi It ski's Par. Lojl. 

Half yet remains unfung ; but narrower bound 
Within the vifible diurnal fphere. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

Here the mufe fo oft her harp has ftrung, 

That not a mountain rears its head unfung. Addifon. 

Unsi/nned. adj. Not expofed to the fun. 

I thought her as chafte as uhfunn’d fnow. Shakefpcare. 
You may as well fpread out the unfunn'd heaps 
Of milers treafure by an outlaw’s den. 

And tell me it is fafe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink an opportunity. 

And let a fingle, helpleis maiden pafs 
Uninjur’d in this wild furrounding wafte. Milton. 

t T NSUPE'RFLU0US. adj. Not more than enough. 

Nature’s full bieflings would be well difpens’d 
In unfuperftuous, even proportion. 

And fhe no whit encumber’d with her ftore. Milion. 
Unsuppla’nted. adj. 

1. Not forced, or thrown from under that which fupports it. 

Gladfome they quaff, yet not encroach on night, 

Scafon of reft; but well bedew’d repair 

Each to his home with un.upplanted feet. Philibs 

2. Not defeated byftratagc-m. P 

Unsuppli'ed. adj. Not fupplied ; not accommodated with 
fomething neccfthry. 

Prodigal in ev’ry other grant, 

Her fire left unfupply'd her only want. Dryden 

Everyman who enjoys the poffeflion of what he naturally 
wants, and is unmindful of the unfupplied diftrefs of other 
men, betrays the fame temper. Spectator. 

Usuppo'rtable: adj. [infupporiablc, Fr.] Intolerable; fuch 
as cannot be endured. 

The uncafincfs of unrelieved thirft, by continuance grows 
the more unjupportable. ''Bode 

I he waters mounted up into thc air, thicken and cool it; 
and by their mterpolition betwixt thc earth and the fun, fence 
off the ardent heat, which would be otherwife unfupport- 

v a e ' , IVoodwarcTs Nat. Hft. 

Unsuppo'rtably. adv. Intolerably. 

V n n n , to ^ a wh ‘le his confeience affureshim 

that he ihall be inhmtely, unjupportably mifcrable, is certainly 
unnatural. p » 

Unsupported, adj. South ' 

1. Not fuftained ; not held up. 

T hem fhe up-ftays 

Gently with myrtle band ; mindlefs the while 

2. Not e aff!fted th ° Ueh fiUrdl ,mfu M orud flow ’ r - Milton. 

N-have ciut folitan- attempts been fo difeouraged, as to 

loO,C D 0f leanii "S ourlingleand 

What is love ? ’tis not hereafter: 

Prefent mirth hath prefent laughter; 

What’s to come is ftill unfure. 

1 he men he preft but late, 

1 0 hard affays unfit, mjurt at need. 

Yet arm’d to point in well attempted plate. Fairfax 

derlim k ' n S’/ u P po ‘ m g his eftate to be moft fafe, wher/in- 
ofl unfure, advanced many to new honours. Hayward 
How vain that fccond life in others breath ! 
y n eltate which wits inherit after death ! 

-ale, health, and life, for this they muft refign : 

Unsurm^ tHe tCnUrC ’ but how vaft th ^ ' ° Pete 

’"TKS L S: 

otie a goddefs died in graiitv 
Was unjufceptiblt of flain. ^ 


Shakefpcare. 
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Dnsuspe ct. lojr. Not confid.-red as likely to do or mean 
Unsuspected. J ill. 

Here is the head of that ignoble traitor. 

The dangerous and unfufpcSied Haftings. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Author unfu/ped!. 

Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile. Milton, 

O11 the coaft averfc 

From entrance, or cherubick watch, by ftealth 

Found unfufpefied way. Milton's Par. Loft. 

This day, my Perficus, thou fhalt perceive. 

Whether I keep myfelf thofe rules I give. 

Or elfe an unfufpefted glutton live. Dryden. } 

They are perfons of unqueftionablc abilities, altogether 
unffpeeked of avarice or corruption. Swift. 

Unsuspe'cting. adj. Not imagining that any ill is defigned. 
When Albion fends her eager fons to war. 

Pleas’d, in thc gen’ral’s fight, the hoft lie doivn 
Sudden, before fonie unju ‘petting town; 

The captive race, one inftant makes our prize; 

And high in air Britannia’s ftandard flies. Pot>e. 

Unsuspicious, adj. Having no fufpicion. 

He his guide requefted to let him lean 
With both his arms on thofe two maily pillars, 

That to the arched roof gave main fupport: 

He unfufpicious led him. Milton's Agoniftes. 

The eafy queen receiv’d my faint addrefs. 

With eager hope and unfufpicious faith. Smith. 

Unsustained, adj. Not fupported ; not held up. 

Its head, though gay. 

Hung drooping, unfuftain'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 

All unfuftain'd between the wave and fky. 

Beneath my feet thc whirling billows fly. Pope. 

To Unswa'the. v. a. To free from folds or convolutions of 
bandage. 

In the morning an old woman came to unfwathc me. Add'ifon. 
Unswa yable. adj. Not to be governed or influenced by 
another. 3 

He bow’d his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, unfwayable and free. Shakefpcare. 

Unswa yed. adj. Not wielded ; not held in the hand. 

He makes for England, here to claim the crown.— 

—Is thc chair empty t is the fword unfway’d? 

Is the king dead r the empire unpoffefs’d > Shakefpcare. 
To Unswe'ar. v. n. Not to lwear ; to recant any thing (worn. 
Thc ape was glade to end the ftrife fo light. 

And thereto fwore; for who would not oft fwear. 

And oft u>fwear, a diadem to bear ? Hubbard's Tale. 

To Unswe'at. v.a. To eafe after fatigue; to cool after 
exercife. 

The Interim of unfweating themfelves regularly, and con¬ 
venient reft before meat, may, with profit and delio-ht, be 
taken up with folcmn mufick. Milton on Education. 

Unswe ating. adj. Not fweating. 

In froft and fnow, if you complain of heat. 

They rub th unfweating brow, and lwear they fweat. DryJ 
Unswee't. adj. Not Iweet; difagrceable. * 

Long were to tell the troublous ftorms that tofs 
tt ^ private rtate, and make thc life un iveet Finr\ Queer 
Unswe pt adj. Not bruflied away ; not cleaned by fweqping. 
What cuftom wills in all things, fhould we do’t, 

I heduft of antique time would lie unfwept. Sha.krft) 
Unsworn, adj. Not bound by an oath. •* * 

You are not yet unjuuom : 

V ° W ’ d,y ° U muft not fpcak with mc »- Shai. 

1. Not fullied ; not polluted. 

Sweet prince, th untainted virtue of your years 

H wu 0t yCtd ‘ V ’ d into the wor| d’ s deceit. Shahjh 

What ftronger brcaft-platc than a heart untainted? Shak 
Co i" d f S . tmtmnted loyalty remain’d. Rofcommon. 

Compare the ingenuous pliablenefs to virtuous counlLls in 
jouth, as it comes frefh and untainted, out of the hands of 
nature, wnh the confirmed obftumcy in an aged finner. South. 

1 his untainted year is all your own ; 

\ our glories may, without our crimes, be fhown. Dryden. 

to Ld bdief. ^ ° f 3 Witnefs W1 " ,barcc ^ able 

Keep the air of tlie room untainted with fire, fmohf o"r 
the breaths of many people. Til 

2 . Not charged with any crime. Arbuthn*. 

And yet within thefe five hours Haftings liv’d 
Untainted, unexammd, free at liberty. & 

3. Not corrupted by mixture. ^ 6 ™kefp C are. 

The confcious walls conceal the fatal fccret • 
lh untainted winds refufc th’infedtin'r load * 

Unta ken. adj. 0 

1. Not taken. 

Until this day remnineth thc vail untaken away. 

Ube Englifh learched the rivers 
few lhips unfpoiled or untaken. 
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bifpofc already of th’ untaken fpoil. Waller. 

Othcrwife the whole bufincfs had mifcarried, and Jerufa- 
lem remain’d untaken. Dryden. 

A rhoufr.nd fchemes the monarch’s mind employ ; 

Elate in thought, he Tacks untaken Troy. Pope. 

2. Untaken up. Not filled. 

The narrow limits of this difeourfe, will leave no more 
room untaken up by heaven. Boyle. 

UntaYked of. adj. Not mentioned in the world. 

Spread thy clofe curtain, love-performing night. 

That the runaway’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 

Leap to thefe arms, untalk'd of and unfccn. Shakcfpeare. 

No happir.els can be, where is no reft ; 

Th’ unknown, untalk'd of man is only bleft. Dryden. 
Unta'meable. adj. Not to be tamed ; not to be fubdued. 

Gold is fo untameable by the fire, that after many meltings 
and violent heats, it does fcarce diminifh. Wilkins. 

He is fwifter than any other bull, and untameable. Grew. 
Unta'med. adj. Not fubdued; not fupprefled. 

A people very Aubborn and untamed ; or, if ever tamed, 
yet lately have quite fhooken off their yoke, and broken 
the bonds of their obedience. Spcnfer's Ireland. 

What death has heav’n defign’d, 

For fo untam'd , fo turbulent a mind ! Dry den. 

Man alone adts more contrary to nature, than the wild and 
mod untamed part of the creation. Locke. 

To Untangle, v. a. To loofe from intricacy or convolu¬ 
tion. 

O time, thou muft untangle this, not I; 

It is too hard a knot for me t’untie. Shahfpeare. 

This is that very Mab, 

That cakes the el flocks, in foul, fluttifh hai rs. 

Which, once untangl'd , much misfortune bodes. Shakefp. 

I’ll give thee up my bow and dart; 

Untangle but this cruel chain, 

And freely let me fly again. Prior. 

Unta'sted. adj. Not tailed ; not tried by the palate. 

The tall flag refolves to try 
The combat next; but if the cry 
Invades again his trembling ear. 

He ftraight refumes his wonted care ; 

Leaves the untajlcd fpring behind. 

And, wing’d with fear, outflies the wind. Waller. 

If he chance to find ( 

A new repafl, or an unta/lcd fpring, 

Blefles his ftars, and thinks it luxury. Addtfon's Cato. 

Unta'sting. adj. 
j. Not perceiving any taftc. 

Cydonian oil, 

Whofe balmy juice glides o’er th* uniajting tongue. Smith. 
2. Not trying by the palate. 

Unta ught, adj. 

i Uninftrudled ; uneducated; ignorant; unlettered. 

A lie is continually in the mouth of the untaught. Eccluf. xx. 

Taught, or untaught , the dunce is flill the fame; 

Yet Ail? the wretched maftcr bears the blame. Dryden. 

On ev’ry thorn delightful wifdom grows, 

In ev’ry flream a fweet inftrudtion flows ; 

Butfome untaught o’erhearthe whilp’ring rill, 

In fpitc of facred lcifurc, blockheads flill. Young. 

2. Debarr’d from inflruction. 

He, that from a child untaught , or a wild inhabitant of the 
woods, will expert principles of fcicnces, will find himlclt 

, Locke. 

miftaken. , . . „• 

o Unlkilled ; new ; not having ufe or practice. 

Suffolk’s imperial torguc is ftern and rough. 

Us’d to command, untaught to plead for favour. Joaiefpcare. 
To Unte'ach. v.a. To make to quit, or forget what has 

been inculcated. , . i 

That elder berries arc poifon, as we arc taught by tra¬ 
dition, experience will unteach us. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Their cuitoms are by nature wrought; 

But we, by art, unUqcb what nature taught. Dryden. 

US T Onlbuik^p'fwa^raud" others daubed it with untempered 

Ezei. xiu. io. 

mortar. 

Unte'mpted. adj. 

1. Not embarrafl'ed by temptation. , rnn 

In temptation difpute not, but rely upon God, and con¬ 
tend not with him but in prayer, and wnh the help of a pru¬ 
dent untempted guide.. . 'Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

2. Not invited by any thing alluring. 

Untembtcd, or by wager or by price, 

He would attempt to climb the precipice. Cotton on the Peak. 

Untenable, adj. 

I Not to be held in poffelfion. 

*• Oat A. 

, X V Cdrendon, b.v m. 

he lhoukl retire. r> j 

Calkubon abandons a poft that was untenable. Dryden. 
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Untl'/nanted, adj. Having no tenant. i 

The country feems to be full flock’d 1 with cattle, no "m,,, I 
being untenanted. jp y 1 

Unte'hdf. 1). ai;. Not having any attendance. f m pu. 

They fall, unblcft, untended, and unmourn’d. Thomf 
Unte'nder .^4 Wanting foftnefs; wanting affection* 
Goes thy heart with this ?— 

—Aye, my lord- 

— So young, and fo untender ?— 

-So young, my lord, and true. Shak^, 

Unte ndered .adj. Not ottered. Jc 

Caflibelan granted Rome a tribute, 

Yearly three thoufand pounds ; which by thee lately 
Is left untender'd. Shaifpeace's C/Iellne. 

1 o unte nt. v. a. 1 o bring out of a tent. 

Will he not, upon our fair requeft. 

Untent his perfon, and fhare the air with us? Shaktfpeart 
Unte'nted. adj. [from tent ] Having no medicaments applied.’ 
Blafts and fogs upon thee ! 

Th’ untented woundings of a father’s curfe 
Pierce every fence about thee ! Shakcfpeare's K. Lear 

Unte'rrified. adj. Not affrighted ; not ftruck with fear. 
Among innumerable fallc, unmov’d, 

Unfhaken, unfeduc’d, unterrify d. Milton 

To fuccour the diftreft ; to give help 
To an afflicted mother, 

Unbrib’d by love, unterrify d by threats ; 

Thefe arc exploits worthy Achilles’ foil. A. Philips, 

Ustha'nked. adj. 

1. Not repaid with acknowledgment of a kindnefs. 

If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulfc. 

Drink the clear flream, and nothing wear but freeze, 

Th’ all-giver wou’d be w thank'd , wou’d be unprais’d. Milt, 
Their batter’d admiral too foon withdrew, 

Unthank'd by ours for his unhnifli’d fight. Dry dm. 

2 . Not received with thankfulnels. 

Forc’d from her prefence, and condemn’d to live: 
Unwelcome freedom, and unthank'd reprieve. Dryden. 
Unth’a'nkful. adj. Ungrateful; returning no acknowledg¬ 
ment for good received. 

The calling away of things profitable for fuftenancc, is an 
unthankful abufe of the fruits. Hooker. 

He is kind to the unthankful. Luke vi. 35. 

They which he created, were unthankful unto him which 
prepared life for them. 2 Z^. 7 r. yii. 


If you reckon that for cv 


blelfin 




,'fl, you are unthankful for the 
Taylor's Rule of Holy Living-. 


The bare fuppofal of one petty lofs, makes us ur.tnaniful 
for all that’s left. L Ejlremge. 

Untha'nkfullv. adv. Without thanks ; without gratitude. 

I judged it requifite to fay forrsething, to prevent my being 
thought to have unthankfulsy taken one of the chief pallages 
of my difeourfe from a book, to which I was utterly 1 
ftranger. . Boyle. 

Untha'nkfulness. n. f. NcgleCt or omi.tion of acKnow- 
ledgement for good received ; want of fenle of benefits; in¬ 
gratitude. . . ; 

Thou dieft in thine unthanhfulnefs ; and thine ignorance 
makes thee away. ShJeJp/are. 

Immoderate favours breed firA unthankfulr.ef , and afterward* 
hate. Hayward. 

'I hc unthankful fland reckoned among the mofl enormous 
finners, which evinces the virtue oppolite to unthankfulnejs , to 
bear the fame place in the rank of duties. Soldo s Sermons. 

Untha'wed. adj. Not difiolved after froft. 

Your wine lock’d up, _ 

Or fifh deny’d, the river yet unthaw’d. s r' 

To Unthi'nk. v. a. Torecal, or difmifs a thought. 

Unthink your fpeaking, and fay fono more. • 

Unthinking, adj. Thoughtlefs; not given to reflection. 

Grey-headed infant! and in vain grown old ; 

Art thou to learn, that in another’s gold 
Lie charms refiftlefs ! that all laugh to find 
Unthinking plainnefs fo o’erfpread thy mind. l 

An effectual remedy for the wandering of thoughts j 
ever fliall propofe, would do grea? fcrvice to the ftudious, 
perhaps help unthinking men to become thinking. t0 

The unthinking part contraft an unrcafonable ave _ 

that ccclefiaftical conffitution. . 

With earneft eyes, and round unthinking face 
He firfl the fnuff-box open’d, then the.cafe. 

Untho'unv. adj Not obftrudtcd by piickles. ■ 

It were fome extenuation of the curfe, 1* „j there ftiU 
tut were confinablc unto corporal excrcitations, a n reUin , 
remained a paradife, or unthomy place ot knowledg- 

Untho'ught of adj. Not regarded; nc.t hecdcJ. , 

That fliall be the day, whene’er it lights. 

This gallant Hotlpur, this ali-praifed knight, , 

And your unthought of Hurry chance to nice . 'J'o 


/iddjon. 

' Poft- 
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4 - ywMitr Ab. v. a. To loofe. . 

" 0 He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints. 

And crumble all thy finews. 

LNl Sh John L Hotham 4 as unrcproached, and 
iiiv language of mine. 

LKtHrUt. n.f. An extravagant; a prodigal. 

‘ My rights and royalties 

Pluckt from my arms perforce, and giv’n away 

To upflart unthrifts. . .. ■" 

The curious unthrift makes his cloaths too wide. 

And fpares bimfclf, but would his taylor chide. Herbert. 

Yet nothing Aill; then poor and naked come ; 

Thv father will receive his unthrift home, 

And thv bleA Saviour’s blood difeharge the mighty fum .Dryd. 
UNTHRi'FT. adj. Profufc ; waAeful; prodigal; extravagant. 

In fuch a night. 

Did Teflica Acal from the wealthy Jew, 

And, with an unthrift love, did run from Venice. Shakcjp. 
UnthrFftily. adv. Without frugality. 

Our attainments cannot be overlarge, and yet we manage 
a narrow fortune very unthrifiily. Lollier. 

LY-TH.il FT1VESS. n.J. WaAe; prodigality; profufion. 

The third fort are the poor by idlcncls or untbriftinejs, as 
riotous fpenders, vagabonds, loiterers. Hayward. 

The more they have hitherto embezzled their parts, the 
more (hould they endeavour to expiate that unthriftimfs by a 
more careful managery for the future. Govern, of the Tongue. 
Unthrifty, adj. 

1 Prodigal; proful’e ; Iavifh ; Wattend. 

The caAlc I found of good Arength, having a great mote 
round about it; the work of a noble gentleman, of whole 
unthrifty fon he had bought it. Sidney, b. ii. 

(Jan no man tell me of my unthrifty fon ? Sbarefpeare. 
Our abfence makes us unthrifty to our knowledge. Shakefp. 

2. Not eafily made to thrive or fatten. A low word. 

Grains «ivcn to a hide-bound or unthrifty liorfe, recover 
“ Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

UntHRi'viNG. adj. Not thriving; not prolpering ; not grow¬ 
ing rich. . . . 

Let all who thus unhappily employ their inventive faculty, 
confider, how unthriving a trade it is finally like to prove, 
tint their falfe accufations of others will rebound in true ones 
on thcmfelves. Government of the Longue. 

To Unthro'nf. v. a. To pull down from a throne. 

Him to unthrone , we then 
May hope, when everlafiing fate fhall yield 
To fickle chance, and chaos judge the Arifc. Milton. 
To Unti e, v. a. 

1. To unbind; to free from bonds. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Again!! the churches ; though the yefiy waves 
Confound and fivallow navigation up. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. To looien from convolution or knot. 

All that of mylelf is mine. 

Lovely Amorct, is thine; 

, Sachariffa’s captive fain 

Would untie his iron chain ; 

And thofc fcorching beams to Qiun, 

To thy gentle lhadow run. Waller. 

" The chain I’ll in return untie , 

And freely thou again Aialt fly. Prior. 

The fury heard ; while on Cocytus’ brink. 

Her fnakes untied, fulphureous waters drink. Pope. 

3. To let free from any obftrudtion. 

All the evils of an untied tongue, we put upon the ac¬ 
counts of diunkennefs. Taylor. 

4. To refolve ; to clear. 

They quicken floth, perplexities untie ; 

Make roughnefs fmooth, and hardnels mollifie. Denham. 
A little more Audy will folve thofc difficulties, untie the 
knot, and make your doubts vaniAi. Watts. 

UntPed. adj. 

1. Not bound ; not gathered in a knot. 

Her hair 

Unty’d, and ignorant of artful aid, 

A-down her (boulders loofely lay difplay’d. Prior. 

2 . Not fattened by any binding, or knot. 

Your hole Aiould be ungartered, your flioc untied, and 
every thing about you demonftrating a carclefs defola- 
tion. Shakefpeare. 

Unti'l. adv. 

1. To the time that. 

Treafons arc acted, 

As foon as thought; though they are never believ’d 
Until they come to act. Denham. 

2 . To the place that. 

In open profpe£t nothing bounds our eye, 

Until the earth feems join’d unto the fley. Dryden. 

Untx'e. prep. To. Ufed <>f time. The 1 
foletc. 


other ufe is ob- 
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So foon as he from far defery ^ ........ j ru 

Thole eliA’ring arms, that heaven with light did nil. 

He roused himlelffull blithe, and haAcn’d tliem until. S;c>fer. 

UntI'eled. adj. Not cultivated. 

The glebe untilFd, might plenteous crops have born ; 

Rich fruits and flow’rs, without the gard’ner’s pains, 

Mi”ht ev’ry hill have crown’d, have honour’d ail the plains. 

0 1 Blacbnore on the Creation. 

Lands lain long untill'd, contract a four juice, which 
caufes the land to run to unprofitable trumpery. Mortimer. 
The foil untill'd, a ready harveit yields ; 

With wheat and barley wave the golden fields. Pope. 

Unti'mbered. adj. Not furniflud with tinioer; weak. 

Where’s then the fancy boat, 

Whofe weak untimber’d Tides but even now 
Co-rival’d greatnefs ? or to harbour fled. 

Or made a toafi for Neptune ? Shakefpeare. 

UntPmely. adj. Happening before the natural time. 

Boundlefs intemp’rance hath been 
Th 'untimely emptying of the happy throne. Shakefpeare. 
Matrons and maids 

With tears lament the knight’s untimely fate. Dryden. 

Such were the notes thy once-lov’d poet fungi 
’Till death untimely Aopp’d his tuneful tongue. 

Oh jult beheld and loA ! Pope. 

UntPmely. adv. Before the natural time. 

He only fair, and what he fair hath made; 

All other fair, like flowers untimely fade. Spenfer. 

If ever he have child, abortive be it; 

Prodigious 3nd untimely brought to light. Shakefpeare. 

Butchers, and villains ! 

How fwcct a plane have you untimely cropt ? Shakefpeare. 
Call up our friends. 

And let them know what we mean to do. 

And what’s untimely done. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Why came I fo untimely forth 
Into a world, which, wanting thee, 

Cou’d entertain us with no worth ? Wa.hr. 

Unti'nged. adj. 

1. Not Aained ; not difcoloured. 

It appears what beams are untinged, and which paint the 
primary, or fecondary iris. Boyle on Colours. 

2. Not infected. 

Your inattention I cannot pardon; Pope has the fame de¬ 
feat, neither is Bolingbroke untinged with it. Swift to Gay. 
Untj’rabee. adj. Indefatigable; unwearied. 

A moA incomparable man, breath’d as it were 
To an untlrable and continuate goodnefs. Shakefpeare. 

Unti'red. adj. Not made weary.' 

Hath he fo long held out with me untir’d , 

And Aops he now for breath l Shakefp. Rich. III. 

See great Marcellus ! how untir'd in toils. 

He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal fpoils! Dry: 
Unti'tled. adj. [un and title.) Having no title. 

O nation mifcrable ! 

With an untitled tyrant, bloody feepter’d ; 

When Aialt thou fee thy wholelome days again ? Shakefp. 
Unto. prep. [It was the old word for to ; now obfolctc.] To. 
O continue thy loving kindnefs unto them. Pf. xxxvi. 

It was their hurt untruly to attribute fuch great power unto 
falfe gods. ’ Hooker. 

She, by her wicked arts, and wily (kill. 

Unawares me wrought unto her wicked will. Spenfer. 

The ufe of the navel is to continue the infant unto the mo¬ 
ther, and by the veflels thereof convey its fuAcncation. Brawn. 

Children permitted the freedom of both hands, often con¬ 
fine unto the left. Brown. 

Me, when the cold Digcntian Aream revives. 

What does my friend believe I think or afk ? 

Let me yet lefs poffcfs, fo I may live, 

Whate’er of life remains unto myfclf. Temple. 

UntoYd. adj. 

1. Not related. 

Better a thoufand fuch as I, 

Their grief untold, fhould pine and die; 

Than her bright morning, overcaA 

With fullen clouds, Aioidd be defac’d. Waller. 

2 . Not revealed. 

Characters where obfeene words arc very indecent to be 
heard : for that reafon, fuch a tale fhall be left untold 
by me. Dryden. 

Unto'uched. adj. 

1. Not touched ; not reached. 

Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his heel untouched 

by that water, was flain in that part. Brovin's Vulg. Errours. 

Three men palled through a fiery furnace untouched , 
unfinged. Stephens's Sermons. 

2 . Not moved ; not aft’eCted. 

'I hey, like perfons wholly untouched with his agonies, and 
unmoved with his paffionatc intreatics, fleep away all concern 
for him pr thcmfelves, Sidney. 

3. Not 
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The rabbins write, when any Jew 
Did make to God or man a vow. 


Hudibras. 
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3. Not meddled with. 

We mull purfue thefylVan lands ; 

Th’ abode of nymphs, untouch'd by former hands. Dtjdtn. 
Several very antient trees grow upon the fpot, from whence 
they conclude, that thefe particular trails mult have lain un- 
touib'd for fojne ages. Addifon. 

TJnto / ward. adj. 

1. b roward ; •perverfe ; vexatious ; not eafily guided, or taught. 
Have to my window ; and if Ihe befroward, 

1 hen hall thou taught Hortenfio to be untoward. Shakefp. 

’I he ladies prove averl'e, 

A nd more untoward to be won* 

T ban by Caligula the moon. 


Which afterwards he found untoward. 

Or ftubborn to be kept, or too hard ; 

Any three other Jews o’th’nation. 

Might free him from the obligation. Hudibras. 

'I hey were a crofs, odd, untoward people. South. 

Some men have made a very untoward ufe of this, and 
fuch as he never intended they lhould. Woodward. 

2 . Aukward ; ungraceful. 

Vail is my theme, yet unconceiv’d, and brings 
Untoward words, fcarcc loofen’d from the things. Creech. 
Some clergymen hold down their heads within an inch of 
the culhion ; which, befides the untoward manner, hinders 
them from making the bell advantage of their voice. Swift. 

Unto'wardly. adj. Aukward; perverfe ; froward. 

They learn, from unbred or debauched fervants, untowardly 
tricks and vices. Locke on Education. 

Unto / wardi.y. adv. Aukwardly; ungainly; perverfely. 

He that provides for this Ihort life, but takes no care for 
eternity, adls as untowardly and as crolsly to the rcalon of 
things, as can be. Tillotfon. 

He explained them very untowardly. Tillotfon. 

Untra'ceable. adj. Not to be traced. 

I he workings of providence arc 1’ccret and untraccable, by 
which it dilpoles of the lives of men. South's Sermons. 

Untra'ced. adj. Not marked by any footlleps. 

Nor wonder, if advantag’d in my flight. 

By taking wing from thy aufpicious height. 

Through untrac'd ways, and airy paths I fly. 

More boundlefs in my fancy than my eye. Denham, 

Untra'ctablE. adj. [ intraitable , Pr. intrafiabilis, Lat.] 

1. Not yielding to common mcalures and management; not 
governable; ftubborn. 

I he French, fuppofing that they had advantage over the 
Englilh, began to be lliff, and almoft untraftablc , Iharply 
prefling for fpeedy refolutions and Ihort meetings. Hayward. 
If any father have a fon thus perverfe and untractable, I 

know not what more he can do but pray for him. Locke. 

Ulcers untraCtable in the legs, with a gangrenous appear¬ 
ance in the fkin. Arbuthnat on Diet. 

2. Rough; difficult. 

1 forc’d to ride th’ untraP able abyfs. Milton. 

Untra'ctableness. n.f. Unwillingnefs, or unfitnefs to be 
regulated or managed ; ftubbornnefs. 

The great difference in mens intellectuals arifes from a 
defect in the organs of the body, particularly adapted to 
think ; or in the dulnefs or untrailablenefs of thofe faculties, 
for want of ufe. Locke. 

Untr adding, adj. Not engaged in commerce. 

Men leave eltates to their children in land, as not fo liable 
to calualtics as money, in untrading and unlkilful hands. Locke. 
Untra ined, adj. 

I. Not educated; not inftrucled ; notdifeiplined. 

My wit untrain'd in any kind of art. Shakefpeare. 

The king’s forces charged lively, and they again as lloutly 
received the charge ; but being an untrained multitude, with¬ 
out any foldier or guide, they were loon put to flight. Hayw. 

Life, 

To noble and ignoble, is more fweet 
Untrain'd in arms, where rafhnefs leads not on. Milton. 
No expert general will bring a company of raw, untrained 
men into the field ; but will, by little bloodlefs fkirmifhcs, 
inftrudl them in the manner of the fight. Decay of Piety. 

i. Irregular ; ungovernable. 

Gad not abroad at cv’ryqucft and call 
Of an untrained hope or paflion : 

To court each place of fortune that doth fall. 

Is wantonnefs in contemplation. Herbert. 

Uktransfe'rrable. adj. Incapable of being given from one 
to another. 

In parliament there is a rare co-ordination of power, 
though the fovereignty remain ftill entire and untransferable , 
in the prince. I towel's Pre-eminence of Parliament. 

UnTRANSPa'rent. adj. Not diaphanous ; opaque. 

Though held againft the light they appear’d of a tranfparent 
yellow, yet looked on with one’s back turn’d to the light, 
they exhibited an untranjparent blue. Boyle on Colours. 
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Untra'vellsd. adj. 

1. Never trodden by paflengers. 

We find no open track, or eonftant maniuMion • . 

labyrinth, but arc oft times fain to wander in A ,n th, » 
Untravelled parts. Brown's Prcf. to a,|( ^ 

Long untrenieWd heaths. ’ jf m ‘rs. 

2. Having never feen foreign countries. 'wij/w,. 

1 y n untr ff Jc ^ c d Englishman cannot relifli all the beauL , 
Italian pi&urcs; becaule the pofturcs exprdwd in th CS 
often fuch as are peculiar to that country , arc 

T fteps. TRE A °* *• “• T ° Uai blck 1 W in ££ 

We will untread the fteps of damned flight 
And, like a bated and retired flood. 

Leaving our ranknefs and irregular courfe. 

Stoop low within thofe bounds we have o’erlook’d CDt r 
Lntre'asuRed. adj. Not laid up; notrepoiited. 

Her attendants 

Saw her a-bed, and in the morning early 
They found the bed untreafur'd of their miftrels. SU aU , 
Untr eatable, adj. Not treatahjp; not practicable. 

Men are of fo unbeatable a temper, that nothin* can hr 
obtained of them. n * f 

Untr Ted. adj. 

1. Not yet attempted. 

It behoves. 

From hardeffays, and ill fucccftcs pall, 

A faithful leader, not to hazard ail 

'Through ways of danger, by himlelf untry’d. Mjkm. 

That flie no ways nor means may leave untry d 
Thus to her lifter ihe herfclf apply’d. Denham 

2 . Not yet experienced. 

Never more 

Mean I to try, what rafti untry'd I fought. 

The pain of abfer.ee from thy fight. Milton's Par. Ltjl. 
The happieft of mankind overlooking thofe folid bJeffiiigj 
which they already have, fet their hearts upon fomewhat which 
they want; lome untry’d pleafure, which, if they could but 
taile, they Ihould then be compleatly bleft. Attcrlury. 

Self-prcfcrvation, the long acquaintance of foul and bodv, 
the untry'd condition of a reparation, are fuflicient rcafons :io: 
to turn our backs upon life, out of an humour. Collier. 
Eternity ! thou pleafmg, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety ol untry'd being, 

'Through what new fccncs and changesmuft we pals? AJli;, 

3. Not having pafled trial. 

The father fecurc. 

Ventures his filial virtue, though untry'd, 

Againft whate’er may tempt. Milton's Par. Regain'd. 
Untriu'mphable. adj. Which allows no triumph. 

What towns, what garrifons might you. 

With hazard of this blood fubdue; 

Which now y’arc bent to throw away 

In vain, untrieemphable fray l HmliWas, 

Untro'dden. \ ad J’ Not pafred 5 ,10t marked by the foot. 

The way he came, not having mark’d, return 
Was difficult, by human fteps un’rod. Paradife Regain’d. 

Now while the hcav’n by the fun’s team untred, 

Hath took no print of the approaching light. 

And all the fpangled hoft keep watch. Milton. 

A garland made of fuch new bays, 

And (ought in fuch untrodden ways, 

As no man’s temples e’er did crown. II oiler. 

Who was the rirft to explore th’ untrodden path, 

When life was hazarded iu cv’ry ftep l Addifon s Cats. 
Untro'lled. adj. Not bowled ; not rolled along. 

Hard fate I untroll'd is now the charming dye; 

The playhoufe and the parks unvilited mult lie. 
Untro'ubled adj. 

1. Not diiturbed by care, forrow, or guilt. 

Quiet untroubled ibul, awake ! awake ! 

Arm, fight and conquer, for lair England’s fake, 

2. Not agitated ; not confided. 

Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind, 

After his airy jaunt, though hurry’d lore, 

Hungry and cold, betook him to his rclt. 

3. Not interrupted in the natural courfe. 

Would they think with how (mall allowance 
Untroubled nature doth hcrlclf lufficc. 

Such fupcrfluitics they would delpile. Fairy 

4. Tranfparent; clear. ■ 

The equal dillribution of the ipirits in the liquor with the tan¬ 
gible parts, ever reprefenterh bodies clear and untroubled, Mfi. 

Untru'e. adj. 

1. Talfe; contrary to reality. • 

By what conllrudlion fliall any man make thofe comp 
Ions true, holding that diftiuiilion untme. Hoc tr. 

That a veflel lifted with allies, will receive the hke 11 
tity of water, that it would have done it it had been empq > 5 
utterly untrue , for the water will not go in by a filtii port./ "cj' 


Diydtn. 


Sbaktfp 


Mihr., 
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2 . Faife; not faithful. 

I cannot break fo fweet a bond, 

XJnlefs I prove untrue ; 

Nor can I ever be fo fond. 

To prove untrue for you. 

Flora commands thofe nymphs and knights, 

Who liv’d in ilothful eafe, and loofe delights: 

Who never a£s of honour durll purfue, 

The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. Dryden. 
Untru ly, adv. Falfely ; not according to truth. 

It was their hurt untruly to attribute lo great power unto 
falfo gods. Hooker, b. \. 

On thefe mountains it is generally received that the ark 
refled, but untruly. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 

Us trustiness, n.f. Unfaithfulncfs. 

Secretary Peter, under pretence of gravity, covered much 
unlrujlinefs of heart. Hayward. 

UsTRU'TH. n.f. 

1. Falfehood; contrariety to reality. 

2. Moral falfehood ; not veracity. 

He who is perfect, and abhors untruth. 

With heavenly influence infpires my youth. Sandys. 

3. Treachery ; want of fidelity. 

I would. 

So my untruth had not provok’d him to it. 

The king had cut off my head with my brother’s. Shakefp. 

4. Faife afiertion. 

In matter of (peculation or practice, no untruth can poffibly 
avail the patron and defender long; and things moft truly, 
are likewifc moft behovefuily fpoken. Hooker, b. iii. 

There is little hope for common juftice in this dilpute, 
from a man, who lays the foundations of his reafonings in fo 
notorious an untruth. Atterbury. 

Unti/nable. adj, Unharmonious; not mufical. 

My news in dumb filcnce will i bury. 

For they are hadh, untunable, and bad. Shakefpeare. 

A lutellring, merely unequal in its parts, giveth a harfli 
and untunable found ; which firings we call faife. Bacon . 

His harfh untunable pipe is no more fit than a raven’s, to 
join with the mufick of a choir. Tatler , N° 54. 

To UntiTne. v. a. 

1. To make incapable of harmony. 

Take but degree away, untune that firing, 

And hark what difeord follows. Shakefpeare. 

When the laft and dreadful hour. 

This crumbling pageant fhall devour. 

The trumpet fhall be heard on high. 

The dead fhall live, the living die. 

And mufick fhall untune the fky. Dryden. 

The captives, as their tyrant fhall require. 

That they fliould breathe the fong, and touch the lyre. 

Shall fay ; can Jacob’s lervile race rejoice. 

Untun’d the muiick, and difus’d the voice ? Prior. 

2 . To diforder. 

• O you kind gods ! 

Cure this great breach in his abufed nature; 

Th’ untuned and jarring fenfes, O wind up 
Of this child-changed father. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Untu'rned. adj. Not turned. 

New crimes invented, left untuni'd no ftone. 

To make my guilt appear, and hide his own Dryden. 
So eager hath the inquifitive part of mankind been to bring 
this matter to a fair iffue, that no ftone hath been left unturned, 
no way, whereby thefe things could have been brought forth 
of the fea, but one or other hath pitch’d upon. Woodward. 
Untu'tored. adj. Uninftrudled ; untaught. 

Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some Item untutor'd churl; and noble flock 
Was graft with crab-tree flip, whofe fruit thou art. Shakefp. 

Thy even thoughts with fo much plainnels flow, 

Their fenfe untutor’d infancy may know : 

Yet to fuch height is all that plainnels wrought. 

Wit may admire, and letter’d pride be taught. Prior. 
ToUntwi'ne v.a. 

1. To open what is held together by convolution. 

But fince the fillers did fo foon untwine 
So fair a thread. I’ll flrivc to piece the line. Waller. 

2. 1 o open what is wrapped on itfelf. 

It turns finely and foftly three or four turns, caufed by the 
untwining of the beard by the moiflure. Bacon. 

3. To feparate that which clafps round any thing. 

Divers worthy gentlemen of England, all the Syren 
fongs of Italy could never untwine from the mail of God’s 
word. Ajcham. 

t o (Jntwi ST. v. a. To feparate any things involved in each 
other, or wrapped up on themfelves. 

Untwifling his deceitful clew. 

He ’gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Fairy ghteen 
The interefl of prince and people is fo enfolded in a^mu- 
tual embrace, that they cannot be untwifled without pulling a 
Jmb off ' Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
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Milton. 

Dryden. 


Denham. 


Untwifling all the chains that tie 
The hidden foul of harmony. 

No, I’ll ur.twijl you ; 

I have occafion for your flay on earth. 

Tarred hempen ropes cut l'mail and untwifled, are bene 
ficial for lands.' Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

Untwijl a wire, and from her gums 
A fet of teeth completely comes. Swift. 

ToUnty'. v.a. [See Untie.] To loofe. 

O time ! thou muft untangle this, not I : 

It is too hard a knot for me t’ unty. Shakefpeare. 

To Unva'il. v.a. To uncover; to flrip of a veil. I his 
word is unvail, or unveil , according to its etymology. See 
Vail, -and Veil. 

Troy reviv’d, her mourning face unvaiPd. 

Now unveil’d, the toilet Hands dilplay’d. 

Each iilver vafe in myftick order laid. Pope. 

Unva'luable. adj. Ineftimahle ; being above price. 

Secure the innocence of children, by imparting to them the 
unvaluable bleffing of a virtuous and pious education. Atterb. 
Unva'lued. adj. 

1, Not prized ; negle&ed. 

He may not, as unvalued perfons do, 

Carve for himfelf; for on hi3 choice depends 

The fafety and the health of the whole flate. Shakefp. 

2. Ineftimable ; above price. 

I thought I law a thoufand fearful wrecks; 

Ineftimable flones, unialu’d jewels. Shakefpeare. 

Unva'nclijished. Not conquered ; not overcome. 

Shall I for lucre of the reft unvanquifh’d. 

Detract fo much from that prerogative. 

As to be called but viceroy of the whole ? Shakefpeare. 
Viflory doth more often fall by error of the unvatsquijhed, 
than by the valour of the victorious. Hayward. 

They rife unvanquijh’d Milton's Par. Lojl, b. vi. 

Unva / riable. adj. [ invariable , Fr.] Not changeable; not mut¬ 
able. 

The two great hinges of morality Hand fixt and unvariable 
as the two poles : whatever is naturally conducive to the com¬ 
mon iritereft, is good ; and whatever has a contrary influence, 
is evil. Norris. 

Unva'ried. adj. Not changed ; not diverfified. 

If authors cannot be prevailed with to keep clofe to truth 
and inftrutftion, by unvaried terms, and plain, unfophifticated 
arguments ; yet it concerns readers not to be impofed on. Locke. 
They ring round the fame unvaried chimes, 

With fure returns of ftill-expecled rhymes. Pope, 

Unva'rnished. adj. 

1. Not overlaid with varnifh. 

2. Not adorned ; not decorated. 

I will a round, unvarnijh’d tale deliver. 

Of my whole courfe of love; what drugs, what charms 
I won his daughter with. Shakefp. Othello. 

Unvarying, adj. Not liable to change. 

We cannot keep by us any Handing, unvarying meafure of 
duration, which confiits in a conllant fleeting (ucceffion, «s 
we can of certain lengths of extenfion, as inches marked out 
in permanent parcels of matter. Locke. 

To Unve'il. v a. [See Veil and Vail ] 

1. To uncover; to dived of a veil. 

The moon. 

Apparent queen, unveil’d her peerlefs light. Milton. 

To the limpid llream direct thy way. 

When the gay morn unveils her fmiling ray. Pope. 

2 . To difclofe 5 to Ihow. 

The providence, that’s in a watchful ftate. 

Knows almoft every grain of Pluto’s gold ; 

Does ev’n our thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. Shah. 
Unvf/iledly. adv. Plainly ; without difguife. 

Not knowing what ufe you will make of what has been 
unveiledly communicated to you, I was unwilling that feme 
things, which had coft me pains, fliould fall into any man’s 
hands, that fcorns to purchafc knowledge with pains. Boyle. 
Unve'ntilated. adj. Not fanned by the wind. 

This animals, to fuccour life, demand ; 

Nor lhould the air unvcntilated (land ; 

The idle deep corrupted would contain 
Blue deaths. Blackmon’s Creation. 

Unve'ritable. adj. Not true. 

All thefe proceeded upon unvei itable grounds. Brown. 
Unve'rsed. adj. Unacquainted ; unfkilled. 

Not eaftern monarchs, on their nuptial day. 

In dazzling gold and purple Ihine fo gay. 

As the bright natives of th’ unlabour’d field, 

Unvers'd in fpinning, and in looms unlkill’d. Blackmon. 

Unve'xed. adj. Untroubled; undifturbed. 

With a bleft and unvext retire. 

With unhack’d fwords, and helmets all unbruis’d. 

We will bear home that lufty blood again. Shakcfbean. 

Unvex d with thought of wants which may betide ; 

Ur for to-morrow’s dinner to provide. Dryden's Juvenal. 

30 A u.c- 
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TJn v i^olat n d. adj Not injured ; not broken. 

Herein you war againft your reputation, 

And draw within the compafs of fufpedt 
Th' unviolated honour of your wife. Sha ’efpeare. 

He, with lingular conftancy, preferved his duty and fidelity 
to his majefty unviolated. C arendon. 

This ftrength diffus’d 

No lefs through all my finews, joints, and bones. 

Than thine, while I preferv’d thefe locks unihorn, 

The pledge of my unviolau d vow. Milton. 

Ua'-yTr’i uous. adj. Wanting virtue. 

If they can find in their hearts that the poor, unvirtuous , fat 
. knight ihall be any further affiitfted, we two will be the 
minifters. Shakefp. Merry JVives of Winifor. 

Unvi'sited. adj. Notreforted to. 

In lome wild zone 

Dwell, not unvijited of heav’n’s fair light. 

Secure. Milton’s Par. Lofl, b. ii. 

The playhoufe and the park unvifsted muft lie. Dryden. 
Unu'niform. adj. Wanting uniformity. 

Such an ununiform piety is in many fo exa£Uy apportioned 
to Satan’s interell, that he has no caufe to wifh the change 
of his tenure. Decay of Piety. 

Un vo vageable. adj. Not to be parted over or voyaged. 

. Not this tin- cyageable gulph oblcurc. 

Detain from following thy illullrious track. MUto.n. 

Unu'rgf.d. adj. Not incited ; notpreffed. 

I he time was once, when thou unurg'd would’ft vow, 
That never words were mufick to thine car, 

Unlefs I fpake. Shakejp. Comedy of Err ours. 

Unu'sed. adj. 

l. Not put to ufe; unemployed. 

She, whole hufband about that time died, forgetting the 
abfent Plangus, or, at lead, not hoping of him to attain fo 
afpiring a purpoie, left no art unujed, which might keep 


Shakefp, Othello. 


Dr/den. 


the line from breaking, whereat the hlh was already 
taken. i,idfjcy. 

Sure he that made, us with fuch large difeourfe. 

Looking before and alter, gave us not 
That capability and godlike realan. 

To ruft in us unus’d. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

2 . Not accuftomed. 

He, unujedto fuch entertainment, did Ihortly and plainly 
anfwcr what he was. kidney, b < ii. 

One, vvhofe eyes. 

Albeit unufed to the melting mood, 

. Dropt tears as fail as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. 

What art thou ? 

Not from above : no, thy wan looks betray 
Diminifh’d light, and eyes unus’d to day. 

Uni/sEFul. adj, Ufclcfs ; ferving no purpofe. 

I was perfuaded, by experience, that it might not be tm- 
tfeful in the capacities it was intended for. Gfonyil/e. 

.Birds flutter with their wings, when there is but a little 
-down upon them, and they are as: yet utterly unujfultor 
flying. Adores Antidote againjt Aibeijin. 

As when the building gains a furer flay. 

We take th’ mujeful IcaftoklLng away. Dryden. 

Pleas’d to find Iris age 

Declining, not unujeful to his lord. Philips. 

Um/sC’AL. adj. . Not common; not frequent; rare. 

With this unujual and iinnefi courfc they went on, till 
God, in whole .hcavielt worldly judgments I nothing doubt 
But that there may lie hidden mercy, gave them over to thejr 
own inventions. . Hooker. 

You gam your point, if your induftrious art 
Can make unujual words cafy and plain. Rofcorpmon. 

A fprigntly red vermilion all her face; 

And her eyes languifh with unufeal grace. Granville. 

That peculiar turn, that tiie words ihould appear new, yet 
net unujual, but very' proper to his auditors. Felton. 

The river flows redundant, and attacks 
The ling’ring remnant with unujual tide. Philips. 

Unusual ness. n.J. Uncommonnefs; infrequency. 

It is the ftnujueilpefs of the time, not the appearance, that 
furpiizes Alcinous. Broome. 

Usti ,, n erase . adj. Ineffable; inexprcfiible. 

Sighs now breath’d 

. < Unutterable ; whh h the fpirtr of pray’r' 

Infpir’d, and wing’d for heav’n with fpeedier flight 
Than loudcd oratory. Milton’s Par. Lofl, b. xu 

It wounds my foul 

To think of your umiterable lorrows, 

When you Ihall find Hippolitus was guiltlels, Smith. 

Unvu'lnlraele. adj. Exempt from wound; not vulnet- 
ablc. 

T he god of fol'J .crs inform 
Thy thoughts with noblcncfs, that thou may’ll prove 
To fhame umiulnerablc, and flick i’ th’ wars 
Like a great lea mark. Handing every flaw. Shaktfpeart. 
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Uswa'kened .a,lj. Not roufed from fi eep- 
The more 

His wonder was, to find unwahen'd Eve 
With treffes decompos'd. Miltons P. tyl 


Unwa'lled. adj. Having no walls. 

He came to Tauris, a great and rich city but 
and of no ftrength. 


v. 


amvallei. 


ana o, nc nrengtn. Kiiollcs’s Hi/l. 0 f tL 7- , ’ 

Unwa res adv. Unexpectedly; before any cautfon ,^ 
pedfation. ’ or e x- 

She, by her wicked arts. 

Too falfc and llrong for earthly (kill or mi^ht 
Univarcs me wrought unto her wicked will. ’ Fain 9 
His loving mother came upon a day ^ •djpot. 

L nto the woods, to fee her little fon. 

And chanc’d unwares to meet him in the wav 
After his fports and cruel paftime done. ’Fairfax /• 

Still we fail, while profperous blows the wind 1 ’ 4 ''' 
Till on fome fecret rock unwares we light. ’ p ■ , 
Unwarily, adv. Without caution ; carelefsly. 

T he bed part of my powers 
Were in the wafties all unwarily 

Devour’d by the unexpected flood. ShaMp tart 

“ * had no ' engaged myfelf for the pf efen 

pubhfhing it, I Ihould have kept it till I had look’I 
over it. /)•/ 

By fuch principles, they renounce their ico-al claim toll" 
berty and property, and unwarily fubmit to what they realk' 
abhor. Freeholder, N° 

Unwariness. n.f [from unwary.] - Want of caution - care 
lcllncfs. ’ 


na- 


IVaUtr. 

Dryden. 


I he lame temper which inclines us to a defirc of fame 
naturally betrays us into fuch (lips and unwarinejfes, as are not 
incident to men of a contrary difpofition. Spectator, N° 2'6 
Unwa'rlike. adj. Not fit for war; not ufed to war • not 
litary. ' 

He fafely might old troops to battle lead. 

Again!! th ' unwa like Perfian, and the Mode; 

W hole hally flight did from a bloodlefs field. 

More Ipoils than honour to die victor yield. 

Avert unwar lire Indians from his Rome, 

7 riumph abroad, fecure our peace at home. 
Unw.-'rned. adj. Not cautioned ; not made wary. 

Unexperienced young men, if ur.warn’d, take one thin® 

. fur another, and judge by the outfide. Lode. 

May hypocrites. 

That flyly fpeak one thing, another think. 

Drink on unwarn'd, till by inchanting cups 
infatuate, they their wily thoughts difclofe. Philips. 

Unwarrantable, adj. Not defenfible ; not to be juftilied ; 
not allowed. 

At very' diftnnt removes an extemporary intercourfe is fca- 
fible, and may bccompaffed without unwarrantable correfpon- 
. donee with the people of the air. Glanville. 

He who does an unwarrantable action through a falfe infor¬ 
mation, which he ought not to have believed, cannot in rca- 
fon make the guilt of ohe fin the excufcof another. South. 
Unwarrantably, adv. Not juftiriably; not defenfibly. 

. A true and humble fenfe of your own unworthinefs, will 
not fuffer you to rife up to that confidence, which fome 
men tarwanantaldy pretend to, nay, unwarrantably require 
of others. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Unwarranted, adj. Notafeertained ; uncertain. 

7 he fubjeccs of this kingdom believe it is not legal for 
them to be enforced to go beyond the leas, without their 
. own confent, upon hope of an unwarranted conqueii; but 
to refill an invading enemy, the fubjccl muft be commanded 
out of the counties where they inhabit. Bacon. 

UnwaRy. adj. 

1. Wanting caution; imprudent; hafty; precipitate. 

Nor think iqe fo unwary , 

To bring my feet again into the fmre 

Where once I have been caught. Milton's Agtmifts. 

So fpake the falfe archangel, and infus'd 
Bad influence into th’ unwary breaft. 

So talk'd the fpirited fly fnake ; and.Eve, 

Yet more amaz ti, unwary thus reply'd. 

, 7 'urning Ihort, lie ftruck with all l\is might 
Full on the helmet of th’ unwary knight : 

Deep was the wound. 
f ropofirions about religion are .infmuated into the unwary, 
as well as unbiaffed nndcrftandings of children, and riveted 
there by long cuftom. Locks. 

2. Unexpected- Ohfolcte. 

All in the open ball amazed flood. 

At fuddeiuipfs of that unwary fight, ' 

And wonder’d at his brcathlefs hafty mood. Fairy Queen, 

Ln w a hen" } ai ^' ,w ‘ 1 ^ cd > not cleanfedby wafliing- 

Another lean imwojh’d. artificer 
Cuts oft' his tale, and talks of Arthiir’s death. Sbakifp : 
To eat with unwajbtn hands defileth not a man. Maitb. -xv. 


Milton . 
Milton . 


Dryden. 
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Milton. 

Waller. 


Spenfer. 

Denham. 


Tickell. 


He accepts of no unclean, no unwajhed facrifice ; and if re¬ 
pentance ulher notin, prayer will never find admittance. Duppa. 
^ When the fleece is Ihorn, if fweat remains 

Unwajh'd, it foaks into their empty veins. Dryden. 

Unwa’sted. adj. Notconfumcd; not diminiflied. 

Why have thole rocks fo long unwerfied flood. 

Since, lavifti of their Hock, they through the flood 
Have, ages pall, their melting cryfftal ipread. 

And with their fpoils the liquid regions fed 1 Blackmon. 
Unwa sting, adj. Not growing lefs ; not decaying. 

Pureft love’s unwajling treafure ; 

Conilant faith, fair hope, long leifurc ; 

Sacred Hymen ! thefe are thine. Pope. 

Unwa'yed. adj. Not ufed totraveL; notfeafoned in the road. 
Bealls,t hat have been rid oft' tlreir legs, arc as much for a 
man’s ufe, as colts that arc unwayed, and will not goat all. Suckl. 
Un WEAKENED, adj. Not weakened. 

By reafonof the exfuction of fome air out of the glafs, 
the elnftical power of the remaining air was very much debi¬ 
litated, in comparifon of the unweakened prefiure of the ex¬ 
ternal air. _ Boyle. 

Unwe'apoNED. adj. Not furnilhed with oftenfivc arms. 

As the hearts are armed with fierce teeth, paws, horns, 
and other bodily inftruments of much advantage againft un- 
wcaponed men ; fo hath reafon taught man to Ilrengthen his 
hand with fuch offenfive arms, as no creature elfc can well 
avoid. Raleigh. 

UnWE'ariable. adj. Not to be tired. 

Dcfire to relemble him in goodnefs, makeih them un- 
vjeariable. Hooker , b. i. 

Unwe'aried. adj. 

1. Not tired; not fatigued. 

The Creator from his work 
Defiiling, though unwearied, up return’d. 

Their bloody talk unweary'd. Hill they ply, 

Still iW unweary'd fire purities the tuneful ftrain. Dryden. 

2. Indefatigable; continual; not to be Jpent; not linking under 
fatigue. 

Joy’d to range abroad in frefh attire, 

Through the wide compafs of the airy coaft. 

And with unwearied limbs each parr t’ enquire. 

Godlike his unweary d bounty flows ; 

Firft loves to do, then loves the pood he docs. 

A winged virtue through th’ cthcrixl iky. 

From orb to orb, unweary’d dofi thou fly. 

, An unwearied devonon in the fervicc of God, recommend¬ 
ed the gofpcl to the world. Rogers's Sermons. 

7 'hc righteousihall certainly be-faved, but then the chrirtian 
character of a righteous man implies a conftant, unwearied 
pcrfeverance in many painful inftances of duty. Rogers. 

To UnweRry. v. a. 7 ’o refrelh after wenrinefs. 

It unwearies, and rclrtlhes more than any thing, after too 
great labour. Temple. 

Unwed, adj. Unmarried. 

This fervitude makes you to keep unwed. Shakefp. 

Unwe'dgeable. adj. Not to be cloven. 

Merciful heav’n ! 

Thou rather with thy rtiarp and fulph’rous bolt 
Split’ll the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 

7 'han the loft myrtle. Shakcjp. Mcafure for Meafure. 

Unwee'ded. adj. Not cleared from weeds. 

Fie ! ’cis an ti‘.weeded garden, 

That grows to feed ; things rank, and grofs in nature, 
Portefs it merely. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

UnwbeTkd. adj. Not lamented. Now unwept. 

He muft not float upon his watry bier 
Unweept, and welter to the parching wind, 

Without the meed of fome melodious tear. Milton. 

Un’wee'ting. adj. Ignorant; unknowing. 

Her feeming dead he found with feigned fear. 

As all unweetmg of that well (he knew ; 

And pained hiinfelf with bufy care to rear 

Her out of carelels Iwoon. Fairy Shtccn, b. i. 

But contrary', unwteting he fulfilled 
The purpos’d counfei, pre-ordain’d and fix’d 
Of the moll high. Paradife Regain’d. 

Unwe'ighkd. adj. 

1. Not examined by the balance. 

Solomon left all the velicls unweighed, becaufe they were 
exceeding many. j Kings vii. 

2. Not conlidcred; negligent. 

What unweighed behaviour hath this Flemilh drunkard pickt 
out ot m >' converfation, that he dares in this manner effay 
me ? why he hath riot been thrice in my company. Shakefp. 
Daughter, what words have pafs’d thy lips unweigh'el ," ‘ 
Deem not unjullly by my doom oppreft, 

Of human race the wifell, and the beft. Pope'sOcfy for 

NWF iGHrKG. adj. Inconfiderate; thoughtlcfs. • 

ife ■ w hy, no queftion but he was—a very funcrfici^l 
_ ignorant, unweighing feliow. U ' Shakefem-e. 

ceiv 1C0ME ' L}% Not P lea ^ in S i not grateful; not well r e- 
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Such welcome and unwelcome things at once, 

’Tis hard to reconcile. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Soon as th’ unwelcome news 
From earth arriv’d at heaven-gate, difplcas’d 
All were who heard. Millm's Par. Lof, b. x. 

Though lie that brings unwelcome news 
Has but a lofuig office, yet he that fbews 
Your danger firii, and then your way to lafety. 

May heal that wound he rriade. Denham's Sophy. 

Forc’d from her prefence, and condemn’d to live ; 
Unwelcome freedom, and unthank’d reprieve. Dryden. 
From the very firft inllancCs of perception, fome things 
are grateful, and others unwelcome to them ; fome things that 
theymcHheto, and others that they fly. Locke. 

Such hafty nights as thefe, would give very unwelcome, inter¬ 
ruptions to our labours. Bentley’s Sermons. 

UnweRt. adj. Not lamented ; not bemoaned. 

Our fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan’d ; 

Your widow dolours likewife be unwept. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

We, but the (laves that mount you to the throne: 

A bafe, ignoble crowd, without a na!me ; 

Unwept , unworthy of the fun’ral flame ; 

By duty bound to forfeit each his life. Dryden. 

UnweR. adj. Not moift. 

Once I meant to meet 

My fate with face un mov’d, and eyes unwet ; 

Yet fincc I have thee here in narrow room. 

My tears Ihall fet thee firft afloat within thy tohib. Dryden. 
Unwhi pt. adj. Not punilhed ; not corrected With the rod. 
Tremble, thou wretch. 

That haft within thee undivulged crimes, 

Urrwhipt of juftice. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Once I caught him in a lie ; 

And then, unwhipt , he had the grace to cry. Pope. 

Unwho’lesome. adj. 

1. Infalubrious ; mifehievous to health. • 

7'he difeovery of the difpofition of the-aft, is good for the 
prognofticks of wholefome and unwholejbme years. Bacotr. 
There I a prifoncr chain’d, fcarce freely draw 
The air imprifon’d alfo, ciofe and damp, 

UnwMefome draught; but here I find amends. 

The breath of hcav’n frclh-blowing, pure and fweet. 

With day-fpring born ; here leave me to- refpirc. Milton. 
How can any one be allured, that his meat and drink are 
not poifoned, and made nnwhokfome before they are brought to 
him ?•' South. 

Rome is never fuller of nobility than inftlmmer; for the 
country towns are fo in felled with tmwholcfome vapours, that 
they dare not trull tliemfeives in them, while the heats 
laft. lAddifon An Italy. 

Children born healthy, often contract difis.rcs from arl 
umvholefome nurfe. A buthnot on Diet. 

2. Corrupt j tainted. —- ' ' ' ■ 1 , • » 

We'll ulc this unwholesome humidity ; this grofs,* wdtry 
pumpion : we’ll teach Mitt fo know turtles front jays. Shakefp. 
Unwi'eldiLY. adv. Heavily ; with difficult motion. 

Umuieldi/y they wallow firft in ooze ; 

Then in the Ihady covert feek lepofe. • • • •• Dryden. 
Unwi'fldiness. n.J. Heavirtefs ; difficulty fo move, or be 
moved.- • ' 

7 'o what a cumberfomc umvielAinkfs<, ■ 

And burdenous corpnleiice my. love had'glOWn, 

But that I made it feed upon 

That which lave word endures, difcrction. Donne. 

The fuppofed unwieldftlcfs of its in city bulk, grounded upon 
our experience of the inaptitude of great arid, heavy bodies to 
motion, H a mere impofturc of our fenfes 1 . Glanville. 

UNw/ELby. adj. Unmanageable ; not cafily moving or 
moved; bulky; weighty; ponderous. ‘ 

An ague, meeting many humours in a fat, rrHwicldy body 
of fifty-eight years old, in four or five fits, carried him out 
of the world. Clarendon. 

Part, huge of bulk ! 

Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait. 

Temped the ocean. Milton's Par. Loji, b. vii. 

Urnvieldy funis or wealth, which higher hvoiint, 

7 'liaii files of marlhal'd figures can account. Dryden. 

Nothing here iW unwieldy rock avails. 

Rebounding harm lefs fiiorn the plaited fenfes, 1 

That, firmly join'd, pfreferv’d him from a wound, 

With native armour cruftcd all around. Addifons Ovid. 
What carriage cari bear away all the rude and unwieldy lop¬ 
pings of a branchy tree at o*nee? JVdtr'sImpr.ofthe Mind. 
Unwi'lling. adj. Loath; not contented ; not inclined ; not 
complying by inclination. 

7 'he nature* of man is unwilling to continue doing that 
wherein it fhall always condemn itfclf. cHooktr, b. v. 

ii" thou doll find hirri traflaWc, 

Encourage him, and tell him all’our r&sfons: 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, wrwillingj •' 

Be thou fo too. Shakefpeare's Rich. III. 

If 
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If the fun rife unwilling to his race, 

Clouds on his brows, and fpots upon his face, 

Sufpedt a drizzling day. Dryden. 

Heav’n’s unchang’d decrees attentive hear; 

More pow’rful gods have torn thee from my fide, 

Unwilling to rclign, and doom’d a bride. Dryden. 

Unwillingly, adv. Not with good-will; not without Ioath- 
nefs. 

The whining fchool-boy, with his fatchel, 

And Alining morning face, creeping like fnail 
Unwillingly to fchool. Sbakefp. As You Like It. 

A fealt the people hold to Dagon, and forbid 
Laborious works, unwillingly this reft 
Their fuperftition yields. Milton's Agonijles. 

Still difmay’d 

fey fcas or (kies, unwillingly they (fay’d. Denham. 

Thefe men were once the prince’s foes, and then 
Unwillingly they made him great: but now, 

Being his friends, (hall willingly undo him. Denham. 

The dire contagion fpreads fo faft, 

That where it feizes, all relief is vain; 

And therefore muft unwillingly lay wade 
That country, which would elfe the foe maintain. Dryden. 
Unwillingness, n.f. Loathnefs; difinclination. 

Obedience, with profefled unwillingncfs to obey, is no bet¬ 
ter than manifeft difobediencc. Hooker , b. v. 

What moved the man to yield to her perfuafions ? Even 
the fame caufe that hath moved all men ftnee, an unwil- 
lingnefs to grieve her, and make her fad, left (he (liould pine, 
and be overcome with forrow. Raleigh’s Hijl . of the JVorld. 
I fee with what unwillingnefs 
You lay upon me this command, and through your fears 
Difcern your love, and therefore muft obey you. Denham. 
There is in mod people a reludtancc and unwillingnefs to 
be forgotten. We obferve, even among the vulgar, how 
fond they are to have an infeription over their grave. Swift. 
ToUnwj'nd. v. a. pret. and part, paffive unwound. 

1. To feparate any thing convolved ; to untwift ; to untwine. 

All his fubjedls having by fome years learned, fo to hope 
for good and fear harm, only from her, that it (hould 
have needed a ftronger virtue than his, to have unwound fo 
deeply an entered vice. Sidney , b. ii. 

Empirick politicians ufc deceit: 

You boldly (hew that lkill which they pretend. 

And work by means as noble as your end ; 

Which (hould you veil, we might unwind the clue, 

As men do nature, till we came to you. Dryden. 

2. To difentangle ; to loofe from entanglement. 

Defiring to ferve God as they ought; but being not fo 
(killful as in every point to unwind themfelves, where the 
fnares of glofing fpecch lie to entangle them, are in mind 
not ^.little troubled, when they hear fo bitter invective again'; 
that, which this church hath taught them to reverence as 
holy. Hooker , b. v. 

As you unwind her love from him, 

Left it (hould ravel, and be good to none. 

Bottom it on me. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

To Unwind, v.n. To admit evolution. 

Put the bottoms into clean fealding water, and they will 
eafily unwind. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Uswi'ped. adj. Not cleared. 

Their hands and faces were all badg’d with blood. 

So were their daggers, which unwip'd we found 
Upon their pillows. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Unwise, adj. Weak ; defective in wifdom. 

O good, but mod: unwife patricians ! why. 

You grave, but recklefs fenators, have you thus 
Giv’n Hydra here to chufc an officer ? Shakefp Coriolanus. 
Be not ta’en tardy by unwife delay. Shaiefpeare. 

He who of thofe delights can judge, and fpare 
To interpofe them oft, is not unwife. Milton. 

This the Greeks fay, this the barbarians; the wife and the 
unwife. Tillotfon. 

When kings grow ftubborn, (lothful, or unwife , 

Each private man for publick good (hould rife. Dryden. 
When the balance of power is duly fixt in a ftate, nothing 
is more dangerous or unwife , than to give way to the firft 
fteps of popular encroachments. Swift. 

Unwi'sely. adv. Weakly; not prudently; not wifely. 

Lady Zclmane, like fome, unwifely liberal, that more 
delight to give prefents than pay debts, chofe rather to be- 
ftow her love upon me, than to recompcnfc him. Sidney. 

Unwifely we the wifer Eaft 
Pity, fuppofmg them opprels’d 

With tyrant’s force. IValler. 

To Unwish. v. a. To wi(h that which is, not to be. 

My liege, would you and I alone, 

Without more help, could fight this royal battle.- 

- —Why now thou haft unwijh'd five thoufand men ; 
Which likes me better than to wilh us one. Shaiefpeare. 
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To defire there were no God, were plainly to unwilh ,v • 
own being, which muft be annihilated in the fuhflr.A- * 
that c(fence, which fubftantially fupporteth them ]e°" of 
Unwi'shed. adj. Not fought; not defired. ’ ° rm »- 

So jealous is (lie of my love to her daughter, that I 
yet begin to open my mouth to the unevitable Philociea"^ 
that her unwijhed prefence gave my tale a conclufion hef 
it had a beginning. * v / 

To his unwified yoke 

My foul confents not to give fov’reignty. Shake ft 

While heaping unwijh'd wealth f Jiftant roam ; ^ 

The bed of brothers at his natal home 
By the dire fury of a traitrefs wife, 

Ends the fad eveningof a ftormy life. 

Unwi'st. adj. Unthought of} not known. 

To Unwi t. v. a. To deprive of underftanding. 

Friends all but now; even now 
In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 
Diverting them for bed ; and then, but now, 

As if fome planet had unwitted men, 

Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breads. 

Unwithdra'wing. adj. Continually liberal. 

Wherefore did nature pour her bounties forth, 

With fuch a full and unwithdrawing hand, 

Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks ? 

Unwithstoo'd. adj. Not oppofed. 

Crelly plains, 

And Agincourt, deep ting’d with blood, confcfs 
What the Silures vigour unwit/flood, 

Cou’d do in rigid fight. 

Unwi'tnessed. adj. Wanting evidence; wanting notice. 
Leaft their zeal to the caufe (hould any way be umlt- 
neffed. Hooker. 

Unwi'ttingly. adv. [Properly unweetingly, from unwitting ] 
Without knowledge; without confcioufnefs. 

In thefe fatal things it falls out, that the high-workino- 
powers make fecond caufes unwittingly acceflary to their de¬ 
terminations. Sidney. 

Thofe things are termed moft properly natural agents, 
which keep the law of their kind unwittingly , as the heavens 
and elements of the world, which can do no otherwife than 
they do. Hooker, b. i. 

Athcifts repudiate all title to heaven, merely for prefent 
pleafure; befides the extreme madnefs of running fuch a dc- 
fperate hazard after death, they unwittingly deprive themfelves 
here of that tranquillity they leek for. Bentley. 

Unwonted, adj. 

1. Uncommon; unufual; rare; infrequent. 

His fad, dull eyes, lunk deep in hollow pits. 

Could not endure th 'unwonted fun to view. Fairy H>ucer.. 

My father’s of a better nature 
Than he appears by fpeech ; this is unwonted 

•v came from him. Shakefpeare. 

, wetted meteor is portentous, and fome divine 

Gianvillt. 

1 hit ireath, quick pulfe, and heaving of my heart, 
Allligi .or loine unwonted change appear. Dryden. 

2 . Unacculto.’!..*d ; unufed. 

Philociea, who blufliing, and withal lmiling, making 

(hamefaflnefs plea fan t, and pleaiure (hamefaft, tenderly moved 
her feet, unwonted to feel the naked ground. Sidney, b. ii. 

Sea calves unwonted to frefti waters fly. May. 

O how oft ihall he 

On faith and changed gods complain ; and feas 
Rough with black winds and ftorms. 

Unwonted (hall admire. Hilton. 

Unwor'king. adj. Living without labour. 

Lazy and umvorking (hopkeepers in this being worfe than 
gamefters, do not only keep fo much of the money ot a 
country in their hands, but make the publick pay them 
for it. Locke. 

Unwo'rshipped. adj. Not adored. 

He rcfolv’d to leave 

Unworjhipp’d, unobey’d the throne fupreme. MHton. 

Unwc/rthily. adv. Not according to deiert; either above 
or below merit. 

I vow’d, bafe knight. 

To tear the garter from thy craven leg. 

Which I have done, becaufe unworthily 

Thou waft inftalled. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Fearing left my jealous aim might err. 

And fo unworthily difgrace the man, 

I gave him gentle looks. Shaktjpeare. 

If we look upon the Odyffey as all a fidlion, we confident 
unworthily. It ought to be read as a (tory founded upon truth, 
adorned with embelliftimcnts of poetry. Broome. 

f . worthiness, n.f Want of worth; wantot merit. ., 
I A mind fearing the unworthinefs ot every word that (hou 
be prefented to her cars, at length brought it forth in -» 
manner. 437 q | cl 
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, rvccllcnt fpirit do jtfelf fuch wrong, as to 

0 n °; t : s nl-ccd, embraced, and loved, there can be 
think where it i P •; wcakc ft m ift is not cafilier driven 

AoU # cry night he comes with fongs compos’d 

I fear’d to find you in another place ; 

But, fincc you’re here, my jeabufy grows le.s . ^ 

tme k and"humble fenfe^your own unworthinefs, 
J* will no. ruffe, you » rife ,o . confidence^™^ 

pretended to by fome. 

Unworthy, adj. 

l ' *Thc Athaimfian creed and doxology (hould remain in ufe, 
one as a moft divine explication of the chiefeft articles of 
* ur chriftian belief; the other as an heavenly acclamation of 
? V| mrflaufe to his praifes, in whom we believe : neither 
Ihe one nor the other unworthy to be heard founding, as^they 

are Ev'ery"particular 3 accident, not unworthy the remembrance, 
for brevity I wittingly pafs over. Anodes. 

2 Wanting merit. 

Degree being vizardcd, 

Th’ unworthirfl (hews as fairly in the mafic. 

Are there unworthy men chofen to offices ? 

So may I, blind fortune leading me, 

Mils that which one unworihicr may attain ; 

And die with grieving. Shakejp. Merch. of l enicc. 

3 ' M Teli me, Philociea, did you ever fee fuch a (hephcrd ? 
did you ever hear of fuch a prince? and then tell me if a 
fmall or unworthy afTault have conquered-me ? Sidney. 

a. Not fuitablc; not adequate. , . . 

I laid at her feet a work, which was unworthy her, but 
which I hope (he will forgive. Dryden. 

Our friend’s papers are in my hands, and I will take care 
to fupprefs things unworthy ot him. _ Pope to Swift. 

Care is taken to interfperfc additions in fuch a manner, 
that fcarce any book can be bought, without purchaling I'ome- 
thing unworthy of the author. Swift. 

c. Unbecoming; vile. 

The brutal action rous’d his manly mind : 

Mov’d with Unworthy uffige of the maid. 

He,’ though unarm’d, refolv’d to give her aid. Dryden. 
Unwo'OND. part. pafT. and pret. of unwind. Urttvvifted. 

Thatchers tie with withs, but old pitch’d ropes umvound are 
more lading. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Unwo'unded. adj. 

1. Not wounded. 

We may offend 

Our vet unwounded enemies. Milton's Par. Lofl, l. vi. 

J 

2. Not hurt. 

Oh ! bleft with temper : 

She w ho can love a filler’s charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear. Pope. 

To Un^vre'ath. v. a. To untwine. 

The beards of wild oats, and of divers other wild plants, 
continually wreath and unwreatb themfelves, according to the 
temperature of the ambient air. Loyle. 

Unwki'ting. adj . Not aiTuming the character of an Author. 
The peace of the honeft unwriting fubject was daily mo¬ 
lded. Arbuthnot. 

UnwrFttbn. adj. Not conveyed by writing; oral; traditional. 
A rule of right unwritten , but delivered by tradition from 
one to another. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

As to his underftanding, they bring him in void of all no¬ 
tion, a rude, unwritten blank ; making him to be created as 
much an infant, as others are born. South's Sermons. 

The laws of England may be divided into the written law, 
and the unwritten. Hate. 

Unwi'.o'ucht. adj. Not laboured ; not manufactured. 

Or prove at leaft to all of wifer thought, 

Their hearts were fertile land, although unwrought. Fairfax. 

Yet thy moift clay is pliant to command ; 

Unwrought and cafy to the potter’s hand : 

Now take the mold, now bend thy mind to feel 
The firft (harp motions of the forming wheel. Dryden. 
Unwrc'ng. adj. Not pinched. 

We that have free fouls, it touches us not; let the galled 
jade winch, ourwithers are unwrung. Shakejp. Hamlet. 

Unyieldld. adj. Not given up. 

O’crpow er'd at length, they force him to the ground, 
Unyi.'lded as he was, and to the pillar bound. Diyden. 
To Unyo're. v. a. 
l. To loofe from the yoke. 

Our army is difpers’d already ; 

Lika youthful (leers unyok'd, they took their courfc 
Eaft, well, north, fouth. Shakejp. Hen. IV. 


Ctajhaw. 


Milton. 


V o c . 

Homer calls them like gods, and yet gives them the em¬ 
ployment of Haves ; they 'urtyole the mules. Broome. 

2. To part; to disjoin. 

Shall thfcfc hands, fo lately purg d of bloott, 

So join’d in love, fo flrong in both. 

Unyoke this feizure, and this kind regrcct. Shahfpeite. 
Unyo'ked. adj. 

1. Having never worn a yoke. , f 

Sev’n bullocks yet unyok’d for Phoebus chufc, 

And for Dinni fev’n unfpotted ewes. Dryden. 

2 . Licentious; unreftrained. 

I will a-while uphold . . 

The unyok’d humour of your idleness. Snak+fp. Hen. IV. 
Unzo'ned.V#. Not bound with a girdle. 

Eafy her motion feem’d, ferene her air; 

Full, though unzort’J, hcrbofbm. via 

Vocabulary, n.f [ vocabteleertum, Late, vocabulatee , 1 r.J A 

didionary ; a lexicon ; a word book. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and that they 
(land in awe of conjurations, which fignify nothing, not only 
in the diaionary of man, but in the fubc.ler vocabulary of 
g a£an Brown's Vulg. Arrows. 

Among other books, we (hould be furniftied with oJocStda- 
ries and dictionaries of feveral forts. /Putts. 

VO'CAL. adj. [vocal, Fr. vocalis , Lat.] 

1. Having a voice. 

Eyes arc vocal , tears have tongues; 

And there be words not made with lungs; 

Sententious fliow’rs ! O let them fall, 

Their cadence is rhetorical. 

Witnefs if I be filent, morn or even, 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or frclh (hade; 

Made vocal by my fong, and taught his praiie. 

Smooth-Aiding Mincius, crown’d with Vocal reeds, 

That drain I heard was of a higher mood. Muton. 

None can animate the lyre, 

And the mute Idlings with vocal fouls infpfre, 

As Helen, in whofc eyes ten thoufand Cupids dweft. Dryden. 

Memnon, though (lone, was counted vocal ; 

But 'twas the god, mean while, that fpoke all. 

Rome oft has heard a crofs haranguing, 

With prompting pried behind the hanging. Prior. 

2 . Uttered or modulated bv the voice. . i . • 

They which, under pretence of the law ceremonial being 
abrogated, require the abrogation of inftttlmfental mufick, 
approving neverthelcfs the tile of vocal melody to remain, 
muft (hew fome reafon wherefore the one (hou d be thought 
a legal ceremony, and not the other. Hooker. 

And join’d their vocal worfhip to the choir 
Of creatures wanting voice. Milton s Par. Lojl. 

Voc a / litY. n.f. [ vocalitets, Lat. from vocal .J Povver'of uttet-^ 
ancc ; quality of being utterable by the voice. 

L and R being in extremes, oneot roughnefs, the other 
of linoothnefs and freenefs of vocality, are not eafy in tradl of 
vocal fpeech to be pronounced fpiritally. Holder. 

To Vo / calize. v.a. [from vocal .] To form into voice. 

It is one thing to give an impulfe to breath alone ; andthcr 
thing to vocalize that breath, i. c. in its pafl'agc through the 
larynx, to give it the found of human voice. Holder. 

V(/cally. adv. [from vocal.] In words ; articulately.. 

Although it is as natural to mankind, to exprefs then de- 
fires vocally, as it is for brutes to ufe their natural vocal figns ; 
yet the forming of languages into this or that fafiTton, is a 
bufinefs of inftitution. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Voca'tion. n.f. [vocation, Fr. vocatio , Lat.] 

1. Calling by the will of God. 

Neither doth that which St. Paul, or other apoftles, teach, 

enforce the utter difability of any other men’s vocation thought 
requifitc in this church for the favingof fouls. Hooker, b. v. 

They which thus were in God eternally by their intended 
admiffion to life, have, by vocation or adoption, God actually 
now in them. ' Hooker , b. v. 

2. Summons. 

What can be urged for them who not having the vocation 
of poverty to fcribblc, out of meer wantonnefs make them- 
felvcs ridiculous ? Dryden. 

3. Trade; employment. 

He would think his fervicc greatly rewarded, if he might 
obtain by that means to live in the light of his prince, and 
yet pradtife his own chofen vocation Sidney, b. i. 

God’s mother, in a vilion full of majefty. 

Will’d me to leave mv bale vocation. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
God has furniftied men with faculties fufficient to direct 
them in the way they (hould take, if they will fcrioufly em¬ 
ploy them, when their ordinary vocations allow them the 
lcifure. Locke. 

A whore in her vocation , 

Keeps pundlual to an affignation. Swiff. 

Vo'cative, ne f. [vccatif, Fr. vocativus, Lat.] Thcgiamma-* 
tical cafe ufed in calling or fpcaking to. 
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• V O I 

Vociferation, n.f. [vocifcratic, vocifera, Lnt ] Clamour; 
outcry. 

The lungs, kept too long upon the ftretch by vociferation, 
or loud Tinging, may produce the fame effect. ' Arbuthnot. 
Voci'ferous. adj. [ vocifcro , Lat.] Clamorous; noify. 

Several templars, and others of the more vociferous kind 
of critics, went with a refolution to hifs, and confcfs’d they 
were forced to laugh. Pete. 

VOGUE. n.J. [vogue, Fr. from voguer, to float, or fly at large.] 
Fafhion ; mode. 

It is not more abfurd to undertake to tell the name of an 
unknown perfon by his looks, than to vouch a man's faint- 
ihip from the vogue of the world. South. 

Ufc may revive the obfoletcft words. 

And banilh thofe that now are mod in vogue. Rofcommon. 

What fafhons th have, and what they drive at 
In publick vogue, or what in private. ' Hudibras. 

In the vogue of the world, it paffes for an exploit of ho¬ 
nour, for kings to run away with whole countries that they 
have no pretence to. L’Efrange. 

No periodical writer, who always maintains his gravity, 
and does not fometimes facrifice to the graces, mull expect to 
keep in vogue for any time. ~ Addijon. 

At one time they keep their patients fo clofe and warm, 
as almoft to ftifle them ; and all on a fudden the cold regimen 
is in vogue. Baker’s RcfieClions on Learning. 

VOICE, n. f. [voix, Fr. vocis , Lat.] 

1. Sound emitted by the mouth. 

2. Sound of the mouth, as diflinguifhed from that uttered by 
another mouth. 

v Air in founds that are not tones, which are all equal, ad- 
mitteth much variety, as in the voices of living creatures, 
and in the voices of feveral men; for we can difeern feveral 
men by their voices. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

3. Any found made by breath. 

O Marcus, I am warm’d ; my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet’s voice, and burns for glory. Addifon. 

4- Vote; fuffrage ; opinion expreffed. 

Are you all refolved to give your voicesP 
But that’s no matter, the greater part carries it. Shakefp. 
I’ve no words; 

My voice is in my fword ! thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The ftatc was betrayed by the multitude and corruption of 
voices, and mull Ihortly perilh, if not committed to the 
grave judgment of fomc few; for two hundred gave voices, 
reducing that multitude to fifty, who, for their experience, 
were holden for men of greateft gravity. Knolles. 

Some laws ordain, and fomc attend the choice 
Of holy fenates, and elect by voice. Dryden. 

To Voice, v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To rumour; to report. Out of ufe. 

Is this th’ Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voic'd fo regardfuliy ? Shakefp. Ttmon of Athens. 

It was voiced that the king purpofed to put to death Edward 
Plantagcnet, prifoner in the tower; whereat there was great 
murmur. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Many fought to feed 
The eafy creditors of novelties. 

By voicing him alive. Daniel’s Civil TFar. 

2. To vote. • 

Your minds, pre-occupied with what 
You rather mull do, than what you Ihould do, 

Made you, againft the grain, to voice him conful. Shakefp. 

To Voice, v.n. To clamour ; to make outcries. Obfolete. 

Stir not queftions of jurifdi&ion; and rather affume thy 
right in filence, than voice it with claims. Bacon. 

It is not the gift of ever)' perfon, to harangue the multitude, 
to voice it loud and high. South’s Sermons. 

VoTced. adj. [from the noun.] Furnifhed with a voice. 

That’s Erythrea, 

Or Tome angel voic'd like her. ’Tis Ihe ! my ftruggling 
foul 

Would fain go out to meet and welcome her ! Denham. 
VOID. adj. [vuide, Fr.] 

1. Empty; vacant. 

• The earth was without form and void, and darknels was 
upon the face of the deep. Genefis i. 2. 

I’ll get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Cielar as lie comes along. Shakefpeare. 

2. Vain; ineffectual; null; vacated. 

It it be void, and to no purpofc, that the names of men 
are fo frequent in their books, what did move them to bring 
them in ? Hooker. 

My word fhali not return void, but accomplifh that which 
I pleafe. IjaAv.ir. 

7 his cuftom made their whole government void, as an en¬ 
gine built againft human fociety, worthy to be fired and pulled 
down. Bacon. 

Though the wifdom of a future parliament may find caufc 
to declare this, or that a£t of parliament void, yet there will 
be the fame temper requifitc to repeal it. Clarendon. 


V ° L 

that time pais f '°« 

but void and null. .,^ ood and valjj 

Some kind of fubjcCKon is due from everv '’’ h ' 5 

man, which cannot be made void bv -u ,7 man t0 Cv ery 
foever. 1 n J power what- 

3- Lnfupplied ; unoccupied. i'svyy 

C^ueeri Elizabeth, importuned much to fi ir .„i j. 
offices chat had been long void, anfwered nor£ t t? ^ rcat 
ter, but rofe up on the Hidden, and laid, I am f them «- 
wnl not be long void. ’ ani fure ®y office 

4. Wanting; unfumilhed ; empty. 

If fome be admitted into the miniftrv . 

or fcml i„ li fc are all the red to be co„di„\ llc J t “^"S, 
How void of reafon are our hopes and fears'l W* 

Being void of all friendfhip and enmity, they n tl ,; 74 
plain. n *"*/ never com. 

5. Unfubftantial; unreal. 

Senlclefs, lifelefs idol, void and vain 

V oid. n f [from thcadjea.] An empty fpace; vacuum • vac ^ 

aX’ n\ Wlt fa u’ flcpS in t0 our ^nce,’ 

And fills up all the mighty void of fenfe. p 

With what power 

^ C , rC ;, firft th ’ unwie % planets launch’d alono- 
I h illimitable void? 5 _ 

To Void. v.a. [from the adjeflivc; wider, Fr.] 

1. I o quit; to leave empty. J 

It they will fight with us, bid them come down 
Or void the field. Shakefp. Hen V 

How in our voiding lobby baft thou flood, 

And duly waited for my coming forth ? Shakefp. Hen yr 
i owards this pafiage, fomewhat darker than the charabw 
w , ch l lc voided, this affaflinatc gave him, with a back blow 1 
a deep wound into his left fide. J Fit on's Buckmbm 

2. 1 o emit; to pour out. , * * 

The afeending water is vented by fits, every circumvolu¬ 
tion voiding only fo much as is contained in one helix. Wilkins 

3. I o emit as excrement. 

Excrements fmell ill to the fame creature that vndetb 
them ; and the cat burieth what Hie voideth. p mr; 

Believ’d the heav’ns were made of Hone, 

Bccatife the fun had voided one. Hudibras. 

By the ufe of emuliions, and frequent emollient injections' 
his urme voided more eafily. IVifeman's Surgery. 

Flelhy filaments, or matter voided by urine, are fufpiciou* 
fymptoms of a ftone in the kidnies, efpecially if the patient 
has been fubjecl to voiding of gravel. Arbuthnot. 

4. To vacate; to nullify; to annul. 

It was become a practice, upon any fpccious pretences, to 
void the fccurity that was at any time given for money fo bor¬ 
rowed. Clarendon. 

Void able, adj. [from void.] Such as may be annulled. 

If the metropolitan, pretending the party deccafcd had bent 
notabilia in divers dioceles, grants letters of adminiftration, 
fuch adminiftration is not void, but voidable by a fentence. Ayl. 
Vc/iDER. n.J. [from void.] A baflcct, in which broken meat 
is cariied from the table. 

A voider for the nonce, 

I wrong the devil fhould I pick their bones. Cleavclani. 

V o idkess. n.f. [from void.] 

1. Emptinefs; vacuity. 

2. Nullity; inefficacy. 

3. Want of lubftantiality. 

It thereby you underftand their nakednefs and voidnefs of 
all mixt bodies, good divines are of opinion, that the work 
of the creation was not in itfclf diftinguifhed by days. Haim. 

I O’ ITU RE. n.f. [French.] Carriage; tranfportation by car¬ 
riage. Not in ufe. 

They ought to ufe exercife by voitwe or carriage. Arbuthnot. 
Vo’lant. adj. [volans, Lat. volant, Fr.] 

1. Flying; palling through the air. 

The volant, or flying automata, are fuch mechanical con¬ 
trivances as have a felf-motion, whereby they arc carried 
aloft in the air, like birds. Wilkins's Math. Magici. 

2. Nimble; adlivc. 

His volant touch 

Inftindl through all proportions, low, and high, 

Fled, and purfu’d tranfverle the refonant fugue. 

Blind Britifh bards, with volant touch, 

Traverfe loquacious firings, whofe l'olcmn notes 
Provoke to harmlels revels. Philip! . 

Volatile, adj. [■volatilis , Lat.] 

1. Flying; palling through the air. 

The caterpillar towards the end of funimer waxeth wa¬ 
ttle, and turneth to a butterfly. Bacon's Nat. Ivj • 

There is no creature only volatile, or no flying animal but 
hath feet as well as wings; becaufc there is not fuficicnt 
food for them always in the air. Ray on the Creation. 

2 . [Flattie, Fr.J Having the power to pafs ofl by fpontaneous 
evaporation. 

In vain, though by their pow’rful art they bind ... 

Volatile Hermes. Milton's Paradift Lof,ff- 

When 
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Jlfilton. 
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When arfciyck with foap gives a regulus, aiid with me?- 
curv fublimate'a volatile fuiible fait, like butter of antimony; 
doth not this Ihcw that arfenick, which is a fubflance totally 
volatile, is compounded of fix’d and volatile parts, ftrongly 
cohering by a mutual attraction ; fo that the volatile will not 
afccnd without carrying up the fixed ? Newton. 

3. Lively; fickle; changeable of mind; full of ipirit. 

ACtive fpirits, who are ever flamming over the furfacc of 
things with a volatile temper, will nX nothing in their 
mind. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

You are as giddy and volatile as ever, juft the reverfe of 
Mr. Pope, who hath always loved a domeftick life. Swift. 

VOLATILE. n.J. [volatile, Fr.] A winged animal. 

The air conveys the heat of the fun, maintains fires, and 
ferves for the flight of volatiles. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Volatile ness. \ n r [< volatility, Fr. from volatile.] 

VoLATILITY. j 

1. The quality of flying away by evaporation; not fixity. 

Upon the compound body, chiefly obferve the colour, fra¬ 
gility, or pliantnefs, the volatility or fixation, compared with 
fimple bodies. Bacon. 

Of volatility, the utmoft degree is, wken it will fly away 
without returning. Bacon. 

Heat caufcth the fpirits to fearefi fome iffue out of the 
body, as in the volatility of metals. Bacon. 

The animal fpirits cannot, by reafon of their fubtilty and 
volatilenefs, be difeovered to the fenfe. Hale. 

The volatility of mercury argues that they arc not much 
bigger; nor may they be much lefs, left they lole their 
opacity. Newton’s Opticks. 

By the fpirit of a plant, we underftand that pure, clabo- 
Yatedoil, which, by reafon of its extreme volatility, exhales 
fpontancoufly, in which the odour or fmell confifts. Arbuthnot. 

2. Mutability of mind. 

Volatilization, n.f. [from volatilize.] The aCl of making 
volatile. ^ 6 

(Jhcmifts have, by a variety of ways, attempted in vain 
the volatilization of the fait of tartar. Boyle. 

To Vo'latilize. v.a. [volatilijer, Fr. from volatile ] To 
make volatile ; to fubtilize to the higheft degree. 

Spirit of wine has a refraClivc power, in "a middle degree 
between thofe of water and oily fubftanccs, and accordingly 
feems to be compofed of both, united by fermentation : die 
water, by means of fome faline fpirits with which it is im¬ 
pregnated, diffolving the oil, and volatilizing it by the 
aClion. _ Newton’s Opticks. 

Spirituous liquors are fo far from attenuating, volatilizing, 
and rend’ring perlpirable the animal fluids, that it rather con- 
denfeth them. ^ Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

V ole. n.f. [vole,Fr.] Adeal atcards, that draws the wholctricks. 

Pad fix, and not a living foul ! 

I might by this have won a vole. Swift. 

VOLCAAO. n.f. [Italian, from Vulcan.] A burning moun¬ 
tain. 

Navigators tell us there is a burning mountain in an 
ifland, and many volcano’s and fiery hills. Broivn. 

When the Cyclops o’er their anvils fwcat. 

From the volcano's grofs erupuons rife, 

And curling Iheets of fmokc oblcure the Ikies. Garth. 

Subterraneous minerals ferment, and caufe earthquakes* 
and caufc furious eruptions of volcano's, and tumble down 
broken rocks. Bentley's Sermons. 

Volery. n.J. [volene, Fr.] A flight of birds. 

An old boy, at his firft appearance, is furc to draw on 
him the eyes and chirping of the whole town volery, amongft 
which, there will not be wanting fomc birds of prey, that 
will prefently be on the wing for him. ' Locke 

Volita'tioN. n.f [votito, Lat.] The a« 5 l or power of fly- 

Birds and living animals are almoft ere<Sl, advancing the 
head and breaft m their progrdfion, and only prone in the 
acT of valuation Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

rf£ ThC 0f "' illi "S ’ th » P°»« 

There is as much difference between the approbation of 
the judgment, and the atfual volitions of the will, as between 

s-rsnr’* th ‘ ns wi,h Ms 

ordV/'/iT ,s f. c aa . ual cx °rcife of the power the mind has to 
hCC ° nfldCra r tl0n ° f any ldea ’ or the Shearing to con¬ 
its reft ; k f C v pr l fer 1116 m0t,0n 0f an y P art of the body to 
ance ^ ^ dlrca ‘ n S an y P a rticular adion, or its forbear- 

' 0 L 'T u 1ve - a -H- Having the power to will. 

ZiftWlT ° Ul l Ptrfca thc in ! eIleauaI facu!t )’» but the w . 

tvilcanSS man ^ ° 7 m ° re knowill S> but more 

VoLley. , 7 ^ Fr.J 
A flight of fhot. 

pan/. 0 " 1 thC W ° 0d a VcU(y of fllot flew two of his com- 

Raleigh’s Apology, 
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Waller. 


Milton. 


or a 


Philip Si 

circular 


, IVIore on his guns relies, than on his fword. 

From whence a fatal volley we receiv’d. 

2. A buifl; an emiffion of many at once. 

A fine volley cf words, gentlemen, and quickly fhot 
bff. Shakefpeare. 

Diftruftful fenfe with modeft caution fpeaks ; y 

It ftill looks home, and Ihort excurfions makes ; > 

But rattling nonfenfe in full vollics breaks. Pope. J 

T'o Vo'lley. v. n. To throw out. 

The holding every man Ihali beat as loud 
As his ftrong lidcs can volley. Shakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
VoTlied. adj. [from volley.] Difp'.odcd ; di/charged with i 
volley. 

I flood 

Thy ficrcdl, when in battle to thy aid 
The blafting volley'd thunder made all fpccd. 

The Gallick navy, impotent to bear 
His volley'd thunder, torn, diflever’d, feud. 

Volt. n.f. [volte, Fr. ] Volt fignifies a round 

tread ; a gate of two treads made by a horl'e going Tideways 
round a center; fo that thefc two treads make parallel tracts, 
the one which is made by the fore feet larger, and the other 
by the hinder feet fmallcr; the fliouldcrs bearing outwards, 
and thc croupe approaching towards the center. Farrier’s Di£l. 
VolueiLity. n. f [volubtlite , Fr. volubilitas, from Volubilis , 
Lat.J 

x. Thc a£l or power of rolling. 

Volubility, or aptnefs to roll, is thc property of a bowl, 
and is dcri'/ed from its roundnefs. Watts’s Logici. 

Then caelcftial fpheres Ihould forget their wonted motions; 
and by irregular volubility, turn thcmfclves any way, as it miaht 
happen. Hooker, b. i. 

2. Activity of fongue ; fluency of fpeech. 

Say file be mute, and will not fpeak a word,- 
Then I’ll commend her volubility. Shakefpeare. 

He exprefs’d himfclf with great volubility of words, natu¬ 
ral and proper. Clarendon. 

He had all thc French afiurance, cunning, and volubility 
°f ton gue. Addifon. 

She ran over thc catalogue of diverfions with fuch a volu¬ 
bility of tongue, as drew a gentle reprimand from her 

fat ] ,er -. Female Quixote. 

3. Mutability; liablenefs to revolution. 

He that’s a vi&or this moment, may be a Have the next: 
and this volubility of human affairs, is the judgment of pro¬ 
vidence, in the punilhment of oppreflion. L'Eftrange . 

Voluble, adj. [volubilis, Lat.] 

1. formed fo as to roll eafily ; formed fo as to be eafily put in 

motion. 1 v 

Neither the weight of the matter of which a cylinder is 
made, nor its round voluble form, which, meeting with a 
precipice, do neceffarily continue the motion of it,° are -mv 
more imputable to that dead, choicelefs creature in its firft 
motion. Hammond 

Thc adventitious corpufcles may produce {lability in* the 
matter they pervade, by expelling thence thofe voluble parti¬ 
cles, which, whilft they continued, did by their Ihapc unfit 
tor coheuon, or, by their motion, oppofc'coalition. Boyle 

2 . Kollmg; having quick motion. J 

This lefs voluble earth, 

ByThorter flight to th’eaft, had left him there. Milton 
1 hen voluble, and bold ; now hid, now fecn, 

Among thick-woven arborets. Milton's Par. Loft, b. iv 
3* Nimble; adtivc. Applied to the tongue. 

A friend promifed to diffedl a woman’s tongue, and exa¬ 
mine whether there may not be in it certain juices, which 
render it fo wonderfully voluble and flippant. Addifon 

erhn’e C WKh 3 VOluble and fli PP ant tongue, become mere 
J x-i * . Watts's Improvement of the Mind 

\pS. ^ " 3PpIicd t0 thc ^ ofSe 

a . knavc , v ’ery voluble ; no further confcionable, 
than m putting on the meer form of civil and humane feem- 
mg, for the better compafling of his loofe affection. Shakefp 
If voluble and Iharp difeourfe be marr’d, Jr 

b)unts lt m °rc than marble hard. 

VOLUME, n.f [volume,;, Lat.] 

1. Something rolled, or convolved. 

2. As much as feems convolved at once; as a fold of a foment 

a wave of water. ><-jpcnr, 

_ .^ brcePcorc and ten I can remember well; 

J? Ithin the volume of which time I’ve fecn 
ours dreadful, and things ftrangc. Shakejp. Macbeth 
Unoppos d they cither lofe their force, JF 
Ur wind in volumes to their former courfe. 

a jr! nd ! he § cn ’ ral mends his weary pace. 

And filently to his revenge he fails : 

An S n gHd l S f om f trodden ferpent yn thegrafs. 

And long behind his wounded volume trails. 

I hames’ fruitful tides. 

Slow through the vale in filver volumes play. 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 
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By the infinuations of thefe cryftals, the volumes of air 
•arc driven out of the watery particles, and many oi them 
unitins;, form larger volumes, which thereby have a greater 
force to expand themfclves. Lheyne. 

. \Volume, Fr.] A book; fo called, becaufe books were an- 
ticnily rolled upon a ftaff. 

Guyon all this while his book did read, 

Ne yet has ended ; for it was a great 
And ample volume, that doth far exceed 
My lcifure, fo long leaves here to repeat. Fairy Queen. 
Calmly, I do befeech vou.- 


Sivlft. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Aye, as an hoftler, that for’thc pooreft piece 
Will bear the knave by th’ volume. Shakefpeare. 

1 {hall not now enlarge on the wrong judgments whereby 
men miflead themfclves. This would make a volume. Locki. 

If one fliort volume cou ? d comprize 
All that was witty, learn’d and wife : 

How wou’d it be eftcem’d and read ? 

Volu'mjnous. adj. [from volume.] 

1. Confiding of many complications. 

The ferpent roll'd voluminous and vaft. 

2. Confiding in many volumes, or books. 

If heav’n write aught ot fate, by what the (lars 
Voluminous , or finglc characters 
In their conjunction met, give me to fpcll. 

There is pleafure in doing fomething new, though nCvcr 
fo little, without peflering the world with voluminous tran- 
feriptions. Gvaunt s Sills of JlAoi tahty. 

3. Copious; diffufive. 

He did not bear contradiction without much paffior., and 
was too voluminous in difeourfe. Clarendon. 

The mod fbvere reader makes allowances for many reds 
and nodding-places in a voluminous writer. Spectator, N 124- 
Volu'minously. adv. [from voluminous .] In many volumes 

or books. . 

The controvcrfies are hotly managed by the drvtded fchools, 
and voluminoufly every' where handled. Granville. 

Vo'luntarily. adv. [ volentiers , Fr. from voluntary .] Spon- 
taneoufly ; of one’s own accord ; without compulfion. 

Sith there is no likelihood that ever voluntarily they will 
feck indruCtion at our hands, it remaincth that unlcfs we 
will differ them to perilli, falvation itfelf mud feek them. Hooker. 

To be agents voluntarily in our own dedruClion, is againd 
God and nature. Hooker , h. v. 

Se 1 i-prefervation will oblige a man voluntarily, and by 
choice, to undergo any lefs evil, to fecure himlell but from 
the proba .ility of an evil incomparably greater. South. 

VOLUNTARY, adj. [volantaire, Fr. voluntarius , Lat.] 

1. ACting without compulfion ; aCting by choice. 

God did not work as a neccflary, but a voluntary agent; 
intending before-Hand, and decreeing with himfelf, that 
which did outwardly' proceed from him. Hooker, b. i. 

The lottery of my dedinv 

Bars me the right ’of voluntary chufing. Sha/.efpeare. 

2 . Willing ; aCting with willingncls. 

Then virtue was no more, her guard away, 

She fell to lud a voluntary prey. Pope's Odyffcy. 

3. Done without compulfion. 

Voluntary forbesrsnee denotes the forbe<ir«uice of nn nciioiij 
confequent to an order of the mind. Locke. 

The old duke is banifhed; the new duke, and three or 
four loving lords, have put themfclves into voluntary exile 
with him. Shake/p. As You Like It. 

They mud have rccourfe to abdinence, which is but vo¬ 
luntary fading, and to exercife, wliich is but voluntary la¬ 
bour. Sad ' s Scrmon - 

a. Acting of its own accord ; fpontaneous. 

The publick prayers of the people of God in churches 
thoroughly fettled, did never ufe to be voluntary dictates, pro¬ 
ceeding from any man’s cxtemporal wit. Hooker , b. v. 

Thoughts which voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. Milton. 

Voluntary. [from the adjective.] 

1. A volunteer; one who engages in any affair of his own accord. 

All th’ unfettled humours of the land ; 

Rafli, incbnfid’ratc, fiery voluntaries. Shakefpeare. 

Aiax was here the voluntary , and you as under an im- 
prefs * Sbakejpeare. 

The borderin'’ - wars were made altogether by voluntaries, 

upon their own head. , Davies's Ireland. 

Aids came in partly upon miffives, and partly voluntaries 

from all parts; . . f akCn% 

2. A piece of ir.ufick play’d at will, without any fettled 

rule. . ... 

Whidling winds, like organs, play d. 

Until their volunta'ies made 
'Fhe waken’d earth in odours rife. 

To he her morning facrifice. Cleave and. 

By a voluiitary before the firft ItfTon, we arc prepar’d for 
admiffion of thofe divine truths, which we-are fhortly to re¬ 
vive. - - . Spellator , N 630. 


Voluntee'r. n.f. [voluntaire, Fr.] A foldier who enter, 
the fervice of his own accord. 

Congreve, and the author of the Relapfe, being th e p j- 
cipals in the difpute, I fatisfy them ; as for the velum' 
they will find themfclves alfeClcd with the misfortune of their 
friends. 

All Afia now was by the ears; 

And Gods beat up for volunteers 
To Greece and Troy. 

To Voluntee'r v. n. To go for a foldier. A ciotVordT* 
Leave off thefe wagers, for in confcience ljjeaLim- 
The city needs not your new tricks for breaking: 0, , 

And if you gallants lofe, to all appearing. 

You’ll want an equipage for volunteering. Dryden 

Voluptuary. n f. [yoluptuaire, Fr. vsluptuarius, Lat.] Anuil 
given up to plealurc and luxury. 

Does not the voluptuary underffand in all the liberties of a 
loole and a lewd converfation, that he runs the rifk of body 
and fou!? . L'Ejhange. 

The parable was intended agamfl the voluptuaries-, men 
who liv’d like heathens, diflolutely, without regarding any 0 £ 
the reftraints of religion. Aitnlnvx. 

VOLU'PTUOUS. n.f. [ voluptuofus , Lat. voluptneux , lj.j 
Given to cxcefs of pleafure ; luxurious. 

He them deceives ; deceiv’d in his deceit; 

Made drunk with drugs of dear voluptuous receipt. Spcnfer. 

If a new feCt have not two properties, it will not fpresid! 
The one is the fupplanting, or the oppofmg of authority 
eftablifhed ; the other is the giving licenfe to plcaiures, and 1 
voluptuous life. Euan. 

Thou wilt biing me foon 
To that new world of light and blifs, among 
The gods, who live pi eafe, where I fhall reign 
At thy right hand voluptuous, without end. Mlton. 

Then lwol’n with pride, into the fnarc I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks ; venereal trains, 

Soft’ned with pleafure, and voluptuous life. Milton. 

Speculative atheifm fubfifts only in our fpeculation; whereas 
really human nature cannot be guilty of the crime. 'In¬ 
deed a few fenfual and voluptuous perfons may for a feafcn 
eclipfe this native light of the foul, but can never wholly 
fmother and extinguiih it. Bentley 1 Sermons. 

Volu'ftuously. adv. [from voluptuous.] Luxurioufiy; with 
indulgence of cxcellive pleafure. 

Had I a dozen fons, I had rather eleven died nobly for 
their country, than one voluptuoufy furfeitout of aclion. Shah 
This cannot be done, if my will be fo worldly or vduptucujlj 
difpofed, as never to fuffer me to think of them ; but perpe¬ 
tually to carry away, and apply my mind to other things. South. 
Volu ptuousness, n.f [from voluptuous.] Luxurioufnds; ad- 
dictcdnefs to excels of pleafure. 

There’s no bottom 

In my voluptuoufnefs : your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciffern of my luff. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If he till’d his vacancy with his voluptuoufnefs , . 

Full furfeits, and the drynefs of his bones 
Call on him for’t. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Here where ftill ev’ning is, not noon nor night ; 

Where no voluptusujncfs, yet a!! delight. . 

Thefe foias of Epicurus, for voluptuoufnefs and irrehgion, 
muff; pals for the only wits of the age. ^ aut " 

You may be free, unlcfs _ 

Your other lord forbids, voluptuoufnefs. Dd 

Volu'te. n.f. [ volute , Fr.] A member of a column. 

That part of the capitals of the lonick, Corinthian, and 
Compofite orders, which is fuppofed to reprefent the bark ot 
trees twilled and turned into fpiral lines, or, according '° 
others, the head-dreffes of virgins in their long hair. Ac¬ 
cording to Vitruvius, thofe that appear above the Items *" 
the Corinthian order, are fixtecn in every capital, four in ••‘- 
lonick, and eight in the Compofite. Thefe volutes are m° 
efpccially remarkable in the lonick capital, repreluuing - 
pillow or culhion laid between the abacus an ec illt . 
whence that antient architect calls the valuta pulvmus. f . 

It isfaid there is an lonick pillar in the Santa ularia . 
tevere, where the marks of the compafs are ffiil to ■- - 
on the volute ; and that Palladio learnt from thence Wjg* 
ing of that difficult problem. * 

VCYMICA. n. f [Latin.] An cncyftcd humeur in the ( o 
If the ulcer is not broke, it is commonly c.i <■ • •' 

attended with the fame fymptoms as an empyema^ . 
the vomiea communicating with the veffiels 
muff necefiarily void fome of the putnd on jy ie t. 

blood. 

Vo # MiCK kut. 72 . f - ' # ■ tr./i Trflian 

Vomick nut is the nucleus of a fruit of an L Jt- b . , ^ 

the wood of which is the liamun colubrinum, or■ L- ^ ^ 
of the Amps. It is flat, dompreffied, and ’ croW n- 
breauih of a Ihilling, and about the tlnc.me.s ■ ^ anj} 
piece. It is certain poifon to quadrupeds • • ukeD 
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, . , prnB ir v i„ fmal! dofes, it dilliirbs the whole human 

convuirions. » M*. S*M». 

To vO MIT. V. n. ft rn Latin.] 

•tv ca {I up the contents of the ftoina,h. 

>• 1 Th* dog, when he is fick at the itomach, knows h.s cure, 

falls to his graf;, vomits, ami is well. sre - 

To Vo'MlT. v. a. [vouur, j r. J 

nv throw up from the (tomach. . , - 

Haft thou found honey? eat fo much as is fufficient, left 
thou be filled therewith, and vomit it. Prov.xxv.i 6 . 

Th- fiih vomited out Jonah upon the dry land. jonah 11. 

i. of »fc, when <bc roulnrfi 

C,U \Vcak ftomachs vomit up the wine that they drink in too 
„reat quantities, in the form of vinegar. Arbutbnot. 

- To throw up with violence from any hollow. 

Vo'mit. n.f [from the verb.] 

1 The matter thrown up from tne llomach. 

He Ihall caft up the wealth by him devour d. 

Like vomit from his yawning entrails pour’d. Sandys. 

2 An cmctick medicine; a medicine that caufes vomit. 

Whether a vomit may be lafely given, muft be judged by 
the circumftances j if there be any fymptoms of an inflam¬ 
mation of the ftomach, a vomit is extremely dangerous. A, bulb. 
VoMi'tioN. n. f. [from vomo, Lat.] I he act or power of vo- 

1,1 How many have faved their lives, by fpewing up their de¬ 
bauch ? Whereas, if the ftomach had wanted the faculty ot 
vemition , they had inevitably died. Grew s Cofmology. 

Vomitive, adj. [vomitif, Fr.] Emetick; caufing vomits. 

From this’vitriolous quality, mercurius dulcis, and vitriol 
vomitive, occafion bhek ejections. Brown's VuIg. Errours. 
Vomitory, adj. \y omit sir Fr. vomitoriu: , Lat.J I rocuring 

vomits; emetick. , 

Since regulus of ftibium, or glats of antimony, will com¬ 
municate to water or wine a purging or vomitory operation, 
y<>t the body itfelf, after iterated infufions, abates not virtue 
or weight. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Some have vomited up luch bodies as thefe, namely, thick, 
ffi, rt, blunt pins, which, by {training, they vomit up again, 
or bv taking vomitories privately. Harvey on Consumptions. 
VCRA'CIOL’S, adj. [■vorate , Fr. vorax, Lat.] 

1. Greedy to eat; ravenous; edacious. 

So voracious is this humour grown, that it draws in every 
thing to feed it. Gove rnment of the Tongue. 

Vora'ciousi.y. adv. [from voracious.] Greedily; ravenoutly. 
Vora'ciousness. (n.f. [voracite , hr, vo>acitas, Lat. from w- 
Vora'city. j racious. ] Grecdinefs ; ravine ; ravenouf- 
nefs. 

He is as well contented with this, as thofe that with the 
rarities of the earth pamper their voracities. Sand\s. 

Creatures by their voracity pernicious, have commonly 
fewer young. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

VCRTEX. n.f. In the plural vortices. [Latin.] Any thing 
whirled round. 

If many contiguous vortices of molten pitch were each of 
them as large as thofe which fome fuppofe to revolve about 
the fun and fix’d ftars ; yet thefe, and all their parts would, 
by their tenacity and ftiffnefs, communicate their motion to 
one another. Newton s Optieks. 

Nothing elfe could impel it, unlefs the etherial matter be 
fuppofed to be carried about the fun, like a vortex, or whirl¬ 
pool, as a vehicle to convey it and the reft of the 
planets. Bentley's Sermons. 

The gath’ring number, as it moves along, 

Involves a vaft involuntary throng; 

Who gently drawn, and llruggling lefs and lefs, 

Roll in her vortex, and her power confefs. Pope. 

Vo'rtical. adj. [from vortex.] Having a whirling motion. 

If three equal round vefiels be filled, the one with cold 
water, the other with oil, the third with molten pitch, and 
the liquors be ftirred about alike, to give them a vortical mo¬ 
tion ; the pitch, by its tenacity, will lofe its motion quickly ; 
the oil, being lefs tenacious, will keep it longer; and the 
water being Itill lefs tenacious, will keep it longcft, but yet 
will lofe it in a fhort time. Newton's Optieks. 

It is not a magnetical power, nor the eftett of a vortical 
motion ; thofe common attempts towards the explication of 
gravity. Bentley's Sermons. 

Vo'tarist. n.f. [devotus, Lat.] One devoted to any perfon 
or thing; one given up by a vow to any fervice or worlhip; 
votary. 

I wifh a more ftri£I reftraint 

Upon the fifterhood, the votarijls of St. Clare. Shakefpeare. 

Earth, yield me roots ! What is here ? 

Gold! yellow, glittering, precious gold ! 

No, gods, I am no idle votarijl. Shakefpeare. 

The grey-hoodtd ev’n. 

Like a fad votarijl in palmer’s weed. 

Role fiom the hindmoft wheels of Thoebus’ wain. Miltvn. 


Vo ’TAR Y. n.f. One devoted, as by avow, to any particu;-r 
fervice, worlhip, ftudy, or (late of life. 

Wherefore wafte 1 time to counfel thee ? 

Thou art a votary to fond delire. Shalefpeare. 

Thou, faint god of fleep ! forget that I 
Was ever known to be thy votary. 

No more my pillow Ihall thine altar be, 

Nor will I offer any more to-thee, 

Myfelf a melting facrifice. Crafhaw. 

By thefe means, men worfhip the idols have b-en fet up in 
their minds, and itamp the chara&ers of divinity upon abfur- 
dities and errors, become zealous votaries to bulls and mon¬ 


kies. 


Locke. 


The enemy of our happinefs has his fervants and votaries , 
among thofe who are called by the name of the fon of 
q 0 j Rogers's Sermons. 

How can heav’nly wifdom prove 
An inftrument to earthly love ? 

Know’ll: thou not yet, that men commence 
Thy votaries for want of fenfe. Swift% 

Vc/tary. adj. Confequent to a vow. 

Superftition is now fo well advanced, that men of the firft 
bloo I are as firm as butchers by occupation ; and votary refolu- 
tion is made equipollent tocdftom,cvcn in matter of blood. Bae. 
Vo'taress. n. f. [female of votary.] A woman devoted to 
any worfhip or ftatc. 

The imperial vot'refs paffed on. 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. Shakefpeare. 

His mother was a vot'refs of my order; 

And, in the fpiced Indian air by night. 

Full often Ihe hath goffip’d by iny fide. Shakefpeare. 

No rofary this vot'refs needs. 

Her very fyllables are beads. Cleaveland. 

Thy vot'refs from my tender years I am; 

And love, like thee, the woods and fylvan game. Dryden. 

What force have pious vows ? the queen of love 
His filter fends, her vot'refs from above. Pope. 

VOTE n.f [ votum, Lat.] Suffrage ; voice given and numbered. 
He that joins inftrudlion with delight. 

Profit with pleafure, carries all the votes. Roj'common. 
How many have no other ground for their tenets, than the 
fuppofed honefty or learning of thofe of the fame profeffion ? 
as if truth were to be cftablilhed by the vote of the multi¬ 
tude. Locke. 

The final determination arifes from the majority of opi¬ 
nions or votes in the affembly, becaufe they ought to be 
fway’d by the fuperior weight of reafon. Watts. 

To Vote. v. a. 

1. To chufc by fuffrage ; to determine by fuffrage. 

You are not only in the eye and ear of your mafter; but 
you are alfo a favourite, the favourite of the time, and fo are 
in his bofom alfo j the world hath alfo voted you, and doth 
fo efteem of you. Bacon. 

2. To give by vote. 

The parliament voted them one hundred thoufand pounds 
by way of recompence for their fufferings. Swift. 

Vo'ter. n.f. [from vote. ] One who has the right of giving 
his voice or fuffrage. 

Elections growing chargeable, the voters , that is, the bulk 
of the common people, have been univerfally feduced into 
bribery, perjury, drunkenntfs, malice, and Hander. Swift. 

He hates an action bafe; 

Can fometimes drop a voter's claim, 

And give up party to his fame. Swift. 

Vo'tive. adj. [votivus, Lat.] Given by vow. 

Such in Ifis’temple you may find. 

On votive tablets to the life pourcray’d. Dryden. 

Venus ! take my votive glafs; 

Since I am not what I was. 

What from this day I fhall be, 

Venus ! let me never fee. Prior. 

To VOUCH, v. a. [voucher, Norman French.] 

1. To call to witnefs ; to obteft. 

The fun and day arc witneffes for me ; 

Let him who fights unfecn relate his own. 

And vouch the filent ftars and confcious moon. Dryden. 

2 . To atteft ; to warrant; to maintain. 

You do not give the cheer ; the feaft is fold 
That is not often vouched, while ’tis making 
’Tis given with welcome. thakefp. Macbeth. 

The eoniiftency of the difeourfe, and the pertinency of it 
to the defign he is upon, vouches it w’orchy of our great 
apoftle. Locke. 

They made him afhamed to vouch the truth of the rela¬ 
tion, and afterw'ards to credit it. Atterbuiy. 

To Vouch, v.n. To bear witnefs; to appear as a witnefs; 
to give teftimony. 

He declares he will not believe her, until the eledlor of 
Hanover fhall vouch for the truth of what £he hath fo fo- 

lemnly affirmed. Swift. 

30 C Vouch. 
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Vouch, rt.f. [from the verb.] Warrant; atteftation. 

What praife couldft thou beftow on adcferving woman in¬ 
deed ? one that in the authority of her merit, did juftly put 
on the vouch of very malice itfelf? Shakefp. Othcilo. 

Vo'ucher. «. J. [from vouch .] One who gives witnefs to any 
thing. 

Better to ftarve, 

Than crave the hire which firft we do deferve: 

Why in this wolvifli gown fhould I ftand here. 

To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear. 

Their needlefs voucher ? Shakefp. Coriclanus. 

The (Vamp is a mark, and a public voucher , that a piece of 
fuch denomination is of fuch a weight, and of fueh a fine- 
nefs, e. has fo much filver in it. Locke. 

All the great writers of that age ftand tip together as 
vouchers for one another’s reputation. Spectator, N . 253. 

I have added nothing to the malice or abfurdity of them, 
which it behoves me to declare, fince the vouchers themfelves 
will be fo foon lofh Pope. 

To Vouchsafe, v. a. [vouh and fife.] 

1. To permit any thing to be done without danger. 

2. To condefcend to grant. 

He grew content to mark their fpecches, then marvel at 
fuch wit in (hepherds, after to like their company, and laftly 
to vouchfafe conference. Sidney. 

Shall I vouchfafe your worfhip a word or two ?- 

—Two thoufand, fair woman, and I'll 

Vouchfafe thee hearing. Shakefpeare. 

But if the fenfe of touch feem fuch delight 
Beyond all other, think the fame vou.hjaf'd 
To cattle and each bcaft. Milton. 

It is not faid by the apoftle, that God vouchffcd to the 
heathens the means of falvation ; and yet I will not affirm 
that God will fave none of thofe, to whom the found of the 
gofpel never reached. South's Sermons. 

To Vouchsafe, v.n. To deign ; to condefcend ; to yield. 
Do I not fee Zelmane, who does not think a thought 
which is not firft weigh’d by wifdom and virtue ? doth not ftie 
vouchfafe to love me with like ardour ? Sidney , b. ii. 

Vouchfafe, divine perfe&ion of a woman. 

Of thefe fuppofed crimes to give me leave 
By circumftance but to acquit myfelf. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Vouchfafe , iiluftrious Ormond, to behold 
What pow’r the charms of beauty had of old. Dryden. 

V-ouchsa'fe.ment. n.f [from vouchfafe .] Grant; conde- 
feenfion. 

The infinitefuperiority of God’s nature, places a vaft difpa- 
rity betwixt his greateft communicated vouchfafemcnts , and 
his boundlefs, and therefore to his creatures incommunicable 
perfections. Boyle. 

Vow. n.f [vara, Fr. votum , Lat.] 

j. Any promife made to a divine power; an aft of devotion, 
by which fome part of life, or feme part of polleffions is con- 
fecrated to a particular purpofe. 

The gods are deaf to hot and peevifh vows ; 

They arc polluted offerings. Shakefpeare. 

If you take that vow and that wifh to be all one, you are 
miftaken ; a wifh is a far lower degree than a vow. Hammond. 

She vows for his return, with vain devotion, pays. Dryd. 

2 . A folemn promife, commonly uied for a promife of love or 
matrimony. 

By all the vows that ever men have broke. 

In number more than ever women fpoke. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe who wear the woodbine on their brow. 

Were knights of love, who never broke their vow ; 

Firm to their plighted faith. Dryden. 

ToVew. v. a. [vouer, Fr. vovco, Lat.] To confccratc by a 
folemn dedication ; to give to a divine power. 

David often voweth unto God the facrifice of praife and 
thankfgivrng in the congregation. Hooker. 

To Walter Harvey, upon fome fpecial confederation, I have 
vowed this my labour. Spenfer. 

Voxv and pay unto the Lord. Pf. lxxvi. 

When we have not only vowed ', but delivered them over 
into the pofteffion of Almighty God, for the maintenance of 
his publick worfhip, and the nil hitters thereof, they are not 
now arbitrable, nor to be revoked. Spelman. 

Whoever fees thefe irreligious men. 

With burden of a ficknefs, weak ard faint. 

But hears them talking of religion then, 

And vowing of their foul to ev’ry faint. Davies. 

This plant Latinus, when his town he wall’d, 

Then found, and from the tree Laurcntum call’d : 

And hilt, in honour of his new abode, 

He vow'd the laurel to the laurel’s god. Dryden. 

To Vow. v n. To make vows or folemn promifes: 

Doft fee how unregarded now 
That piece of beauty pailcs ? 

There was a time, when I drd vow 
To tli.it alone: but mark the fat* of faces. Suckling. 


Vc/wel. n.f. [ycyclic, Fr. vccalis, Lat.] A letterv 1,1,4, 
be uttered by ttiell. ' ' c ‘ C1 n 

I diftinguifh letters into vowels and confonano, V er „ 
wholly upon their reafon, that a vowel may he (ound. .i 
a confonant not without a vowel-, which will not b e t , 
all true; for many of the confonants mav be founded 1 
and fome joined together without a vowel, as bl i'| T*' 

we pronounce the latter fyllablc of people, iiffl c . ’ 

V irgil makes the two vtwe/smeet without an cliilon Mr 

n.f [vow and fellow.] One bound by the lam,- 

Who are the votaries, 

That are vowfellows wi:h this virtuous kiivr? 0; . r 
VO'YAGE. n.f [voyage, Fr.j Shaie ft' 

1. A travel by fea. 

Guyon forward ’gan his voyage make. 

With his black palmer, that him guided ftill. Fairy® utn 
Our /hips went l'undry voyages, f well to the pillars of 
Hercules, as to other parts in die Atlantick and Mediter 
ranean fcas. J 5 * 

This great man afted like an able pilot in a long vowle '. 
contented to fit in the cabin when the winds werealTay’d but 
ready to refume the helm when the ftorm arofe. ' 

2. Courfe; attempt; undertaking. A low phrafe. 

If he fhou’d intend his voyage towards my wife, I Wou ’j 
turn her loofe to him ; and what he gets more of her than 
Iharp words, let it lie on my head. ~ Shakefpeare. 

It you make yone voyage upon her, and prevail, I am no 
further your enemy. Shakefp. Cymbelhu. 

3. The prafticc of travelling. 

All nations have interknowledge of one another, by Voyage 
into foreign parts, or ftrangers that come to them. Bacon. 
To Vo'yage.-j. n. [voyager,Fr. from the noun.] To travel by fea! 
For voyaging to learn the direful art. 

To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart; 

Hus refus’d t’impart the baneful truft. Pope's Off,. 

To V o^v age. v. a. To travel; to pals over. 

I with pain 

Voyag'd th’ unreal, vaft, unbounded deep 
Of horrible confufion. Milton's Par. Lsjl. 

Vo / v aG e R . n.f. [ voyageur, Fr. from voyage.] One who tra¬ 
vels by lea. 

Difdain not in thy conftant travelling 
To do as other voyagers, and make 
Some turns into lefs creeks, and wifely take 
Frefh water at the Heliconian fpring. Dome. 

How comfortable this is, voyagers can beft tell. Cheytu, 
Deny your veflels, ye deny in vain; 

A private voyager I pafs the main. Pipe’s Oil ftp. 

Up. adv. [up, Saxon ; op, Dutch and Danilh.] 

1. Aloft; on high ; not down. 

From thofe two Mytilcne brethren, admire the wonderful 
changes of worldly things, now up now down, as if the life 
of man were not of much more certainty than a ftage play. 

Knol/es's Hift. of the Turks. 
Thither his courle he bends; but up or down. 

By center, or eccentrick, hard to tell. 

Or longitude. Milton. 

2. Out of bed ; in the ftatc of being rifen from reft. 

Helen was not up ? was fire l Shakefpeare. 

His chamber being commonly ftived with fuiters, when he 
was up, he gave his legs, arms, and breaft to his fervants to 
drefs him ; his ey*s to his letters, and earsto petitioners. !Vet tin. 

3. In the Rate of being rifen from a feat. 

Upon his firft riling, a general whifper ran among the 
country people, that Sir Roger was up. Aidijon. 

4. From a ftate of decumbiturc or concealment. 

Now morn with rofy light had ftreak’d the iky, 

Up rofe the fun, and up rofe Emily ; 

Addrefs’d her early fteps to Cynthia’s fane. DrjJtn. 

5. In a ftatc of being built. 

Up with my tent; here will I lie to-night; 

But where to-morrow r—well, all’s one for that. Shakefp. 

6. Above the horizon. 

As foon as the fun is up, fet upon the city. fndgn ix. 

7. To a ftatc of advancement. 

Till we have wrought ourfelves up into this degree of 
chriftian indifference, we arc in bondage. Atteibury■ 

8. In a ftatc of exaltation. 

Thofe that were up themfelves, kept others low; 

Thofe that were low themfelves held others hard, 

Nc fuffered them to rife, or greater grow. Fairy %incn. 

Henry the fifth is crown’d ; up vanity ! 

Down royal ftatc ! ail you fage councilors hence. Showy, 

9. In a ftatc of climbing. 

10. In a ftate of infurreftion. 

The gentle archbifliop of York is up ^ 

With well-appointed powers. Shakefp. Hen. 

Rebels there are up, . f 

And put the Englilhmcn unto the fword. 
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Thou haft fir’d me ; my foul’s up ill arms, 

And mans each part about me. Dryden. 

In a ftate of being increafed, or railed. 

Grief and paffion are like floods railed in little brooks by a 
fuddeti rain ; they are quickly up, and if the concernment be 
pour'd unexpectedly in upon us, it overflows us. Dryden. 
j2. From a remoter place, coming to any perfon or place. 

As a boar was whetting his teeth, up comes a fox to 
him. ‘ L'Ejlrange. 

13. From younger to elder years. 

I am ready to die from my youth up. Pf. Ixxxviii. 

jj. Up ami down. Difperi'edly; here and there. 

Abundance of them are feen (cattered up and down like fo 
many little iflands when the tide is low. Addfon. 

j- Up and down. Backward and forward. 

Our deftre is, in this prefe'nt controverfy, not to be carried 
up and down with the waves of uncertain arguments, but ra¬ 
ther polltively to lead on the ininds of the Ampler fort by plain 
and calV degrees, till the very nature of the thing itfelf do 
make manifest what is truth. Hooker, b. v. 

The /kipping king he rambled up and down, 

With (hallow jefters. Shakefpeare. 

Up and down he traverfes his ground ; 

Now wards a felling blow, now ftrikes again : 

Then nimbly (hifts a thruft, then lends a wound ; 

Now back he gives, then rulhes on amain. Daniel. 

Thou and death 

Shall dwell at eafe, and up and down unfeen 

Wing lilently the buxom air. Milton. 

On this windy fea of land, the fiend 
Walk’d tip and down alone, bent on his prey. Milton. 
What a mifcrable life doft thou lead, fays a dog to a lion, 
to run ftarving up and down thus in woods. L'Ejlrange. 

—She moves! life wanders up and down 
Through all her face, and lights up every charm. Addifon. 

16. Up to. To an equal height with. 

Tantalus was punifhed with the rage of an eternal thirft, 
and fet up to the chin in water, that fled from his lips when¬ 
ever he attempted to drink it. Addifon. 

17. Ur to Adequately to. 

The wifcft men in all ages have lived up to the religion of 
their country, when they law nothing in it oppofite to mo¬ 
rality. Addifon. 

They are determined to live up to the holy rule, by which 
they have obliged themfelves to walk. A/terbury. 

We muft not only mortify all thefe paffions that folicit us, 
but we muft learn to do well, and axft up to the pofitive pre¬ 
cepts of our duty. Rogers's Sermons. 

18. Up with. A phrafe that fignifies the a£t of railing any 
thing to give a blow. 

She, quick and proud, and who did Pas defpife. 

Up wi h her fift, and took him on the face ; 

Another time, quoth (he, become more wife : 

Thus Pas did kifs her hand with little grace. Sidney. 

19. It is added to verbs, implying fome accumulation, or increafe. 
If we could number up thofe prodigious (Warms that fettled 

in every part of the Campania of old Rome, they would a- 
mount to more than can be found in any lix parts of Europe 
of the lame extent. Addfon's Remarks on Italy. 

20. Up, interject. 

21. A word exhorting to rife from bed. 

Up, up ! cries gluttony, ’tis break of day ; 

Go drive the deer, and drag the finny prey. Pope. 

22. A word of exhortation, exciting or roufing to action. 

Up then, Melpomene, the mournful mufc of nine; 

Such caufc of mourning never hadft afore. 

Up, grifly ghofts ; and up my rueful rime ; 

Matter pf mirth now (halt thou have no more. Spenfer. 

But up, and enter now into full blifs. Milton. 

Up, up, for honour’s fake; twelve legions wait you, 

And long to call you chief. Dryden. 

t P. prep. From a lower to a higher part ; not down. 

In going up a hill, the knees will be mod wea.y ; in <n>in" 
down, the thighs: for that in lifting the feet, when a°man 
goeth up the hill, the weight of the body beareth mod upon 
the knees, and in going down, upon the thighs. Bacon. 
I o Ui»ue ar. v. a. p re ter. upbore \ pari 

hc f r -\ 

1. To (uftain aloft; to fupport in elevation. 

Uj born with indefatigable wings. 

Rang’d in a line the ready racers ftand, 

Start from the goal, and vani(h o’er the ftrand : 

Swift as on wings of wind, upborn they fly, 

And drifts of rifing dull involve the Iky. Pope. 

2- I o raife aloft. i 

This with pray’r. 

Or one ftiort figh of human breath, upborn, 

Ev’n to the feat of God. Miltons Par. Lof. 

A monftrous wave upbore 

The chief, and dalh’d him on the craggy (hore. Pope. 


UPC 


* D -..... 

part. pafi. upborn, [up and 


Milton. 


Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
Shakefp. Coriclanus . 


3. To fupport from falling. 

Vital pow’rs *gan wax both weak and wan, 

For want of food and fleep ; which two upbear. 

Like weighty pillars, this frail life of man. Fairy Qiteen. 
To Upura'id. v. a. [upjebj.oeban, up^ebjieban, Saxon.] 

1. 'Fo charge contemptuoufly with any thing difgraceful 

The fathers, when they were upbraided with that defc<£t, 
comforted themfelves with the meditation of God’s moft gra¬ 
cious nature, who dicl not therefore the kfs accept of their 
hearty affection. Hooker, b. v.. 

It feem’d in me 

But as an honour /hatch’d with boiff’rous hand. 

And I had many living to upbraid 
My gain of it by their affiffances. 

Which daily grew to quarrel. 

If you refufe your aid, yet do not 
Upbraid us with our diftrefs. 

Vain man ! how long wilt thou thy God upbraid? 

And, like the roaring of a furious wind. 

Thus vent the vile diftemper of thy mind ? Sandys. 

How cunningly the forcerefs difplays 
Her own tranfgreffions, to upbraid me mine. Milton . 

’Tis a general complaint againft you, and I muff upbraid 
you with it, that becaufe you need not write, you will 
not. Dryden. 

You may the world of more defects upbraid. 

That other works by nature are unmade; 

That /he did never at her own expcnce 
A palace rear. Blackmore. 

2. To object as matter of reproach. 

Thofe that have been bred together, are more apt to envy 
their equals when raifed : for it doth upbraid unto them their 
own fortunes, and pointeth at them. Bacon. 

Any of thefe, without regarding the pains of churchmen, 
grudge or upbraid to them thofe fmall remains of antient 
piety, which the rapacity of fome ages has fcarce left. Sprat. 
May they not juftly to our climes upbraid, 

Shortnefs of night, and penury of /hade. Prior. 

3. To urge with reproach. 

I have too long born 

Your blunt upbraidings, and your bitter feoffs. Shakefp. 

He that knowingly commits an ill, has the upbraidings of 
his own conference. Decay of Piety. 

4. To reproach on account of a benefit received from the re- 
proachcr. 

Ev’ry hour 

He flafbes into one grofs crime or other ; 

His knights grow riotous, and he himfelf upbraids us 
On ev’ry trifle. Shakefp. jK. Lear. 

If any lack wifdom, let him a(k of God, that giveth libe¬ 
rally, and upbraideth not. fa. i. 5. 

Be a/hamed of upbraiding fpeeches before friends : and 
after thou haft given upbraid not. Eccluj. xli. 22. 

5. To bring reproach upon; to /hew faults by being in a ftate 
of companion. 

Ah, my fon, how evil fits it me to have fuch a fon, and. 
how much doth thy kindnefs upbraid my wickednefs i Sidney. 
The counfel which I cannot take, 

Iuftead of healing, but upbraids my wcaknefs. Addifon% 

6. To treat with contempt. Not in ufe. 

There alfo was that mighty monarch laid. 

Low under all, yet above all in pride ; 

That name of native fire did foul upbraid. 

And would, as Ammon’s fon, be magnify’d. Fairy Queen. 
Upbra'idingly. adv. By way of reproach. 

The time was, when men would learn and ftudy good 
tilings, not envy thofe that had them. Then men wereDiad 
in price for learning ; now letters only make men vile. He 
is upbraiding/y called a poet, as if it were a contemptible nick- 
namc - B. Johnjcti. 

T o Upbra / y. v. a. [A word formed from upbraid by Spenfer, 
for the fake of a rhyming termination.] To ftiame! 

Vile knight. 

That knights and knighthood doft with (hame upbray , 

And ftiew’ft th’ enfample of thy chifdifti might, * 

With filly, weak, old women thus to fight. Spenfer. 

UpbRo'ught. part. paff. of upbring. Educated ; nurtured. 
Divinely wrought, 

And of the brood of angels, hcav’nly born. 

And with the crew of blcffed faints upbrought , 

Each of which did her with her gifts adorn. Spenfer. 
UpHA ND. adj. [up and hand.] Lifted by the hand. 

The uphavd fledge is ufed by underworkmen, when the work 
is not of the largeft, yet requires help to batter. They ufe it 
with both their hands before them, and feldom lift their ham- 
7 mcr higher than their head. Moxon's Mesh. Exer. 

U'pcast. [Participle from to cajl up. The verb to upcajl is not 
in ufe.] Thrown upwards. 

Beads with upcajl eyes forfake their (hade, 

And gaze, as if 1 were to be obey’d. Dryden. 
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Addifo 


Ion. 


Spenfrr. 


Sbakefpeare. 


Old Saturn, here with upcaji eyes, 

Beheld his abdicated (kies. 

U'pcast. n.f A term of bowling ; a throw ; a caft. 

Was there ever man had fuch luck? when I kifs’d the 
jack, upon an upcaji to be hit away ! Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Upga'ther. v. a. [up and gather.] To contraA. 

Himfelf he clofe upgaiher'd more and more 
Into his den, that his deceitful train, 

By his there being might not be bewraid, 

Ncanynoife, ne any queftion made. Spenfr. 

Uphe'ld. pret. and part, path of uphold. Maintained ; fuftained. 

He who reigns 

Monarch in heav’n, ’til! then, as one fecure, 

Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. Milton. 

UphiTl. adj. [up and hill.] Difficult } like the labour of 
climbing an hill. 

What an uphill labour mull it be to a learner, who has 
thofe firft rudiments to maftcr at twenty years of age, which 
others are taught at ten. ClariJJa. 

To Upho'ard. v. a. [up and hoard.] To treafure ; to ftoie j 
to accumulate in private places. 

Heaps of huge words uphoarded hidcoufly 
With horrid (bund, though having little fenfe. 

They think to be chief praife of poetry; 

And thereby wanting due intelligence, 

Have rtiarr’d the face of goodly poefie. 

And made a monfterof their fantafie. 

If thou haft uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treafure, in the womb of earth. 

Speak of it. 

To U pho'ld. v. a. preter. upheld ; and part. pafT. upheld, and 
upholden. [up and hold.] 

1. To lift on high. 

The mournful train with groans and hands upheld , 
Bcfought his pity. Dryden. 

2. To fupport; to luftain ; to keep from falling. 

While life upholds this arm. 

This arm upholds the houfe of Lancaftcr. Shakefp. 

This great man found no means to continue and uphold 
his ill-purchafed greatnefs, but by rejedting the Englifh law, 
and afiuming, in lieu thereof, the barbarous cuftoms of the 
Irifh. Davies's Ireland. 

Poetry and painting were upheld by the ftrength of imagina¬ 
tion. Drydcn s Dufreftoy. 

3. To keep from declenfion. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fome com¬ 
mendation, where caufcs are fair pleaded ; for that upholds in 
the client the reputation of his council, and beats down in 
him the conceit of his caufe. Bacon. 

Never was a time, when the interpofition of the magiftrate 
was more necefiary, to fecure the honour of religion, and 
uphold the authority of thofe great principles, by which his own 
authority is heft upheld. Atterbury. 

4. To fupport in any ftate of life. 

Many younger brothers have neither lands nor means to 
uphold themfeives. Raleigh. 

5. To continue} to keep from defeat. 

Divers, although peradventure not willing to be yoked 
with elderfhips, yet were contented to uphold oppofition againft 
bifhops, not without greater hurt to the courfe of their whole 
proceedings. Ilookn. 

6. To keep from being loft. 

Faulconbridge, 

In fpite of fpite, alone upholds the day. Shake/peare. 

7. To continue without failing. f 

A deaf perfon, by obferving the motions of another man s 
mouth, knows what he fays, and upholds a current communi¬ 
cation of difeourfe with him. Holder. 

8. To continue in being. 

As Nebuchodnofor liveth, who hath fent thee for the up¬ 
holding of every living thing. Judith xi. 7. 

A due proportion is held betwixt the parts, as well in the 

f natural body of man, as the body politick of the ftate, for 
the upholding of the whole. Hakewtll. 

Upho lder. n. f [from uphold.] 

1. A fupporter. 

Suppofc then Atlas ne er fo wife: 

Yet when the weight of kingdoms.lies 
Too long upon his fmgle fhouldcrs, 

Sink down he muft, or find upholders. Swift. 

2. A fuftainer in being. 

The knowledge thereof is fo many manm.udtions to the 
knowledge and admiration of the infinite wildom of the crea¬ 
tor and upholdtr of them. Hale. 

•7. An undertaker \ one who provides for funerals. 

The company of upholder* have a right upon the bodies o 
the lubjecls. Arbuthnot. 

Where the brafs knocker wrapt in flannel band, 

Forbids the thunder of the footman’s hand ; 

'i h’ upholder , rueful harbinger of death, 

Waits with impatience for the dying breath. Gay. 
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UphoTsterer. n.f [A corruption of upholder.] OnctvK 
furnifhes houfes; one who fits up apartments with b 1 ? 

furniture. a,d 

If a corner of the hanging wants a finglc nail, f cn j f 
the upholjlerer. ’ ^ 'f 

Mere wax as yet, you fafhion him with cafe, ‘ ‘ jt ‘ 
Your barber, cook, upholjlerer. p 

U'pland. n. f [up and land.] Higher ground. ‘ ‘ 

Men at firft, after the flood, liv’d in the uplands and fide 
of the mountains, and by degrees funk into the plains. Bwnet 

U'pland. adj. Higher in fituation. 

Thofe in Cornwall do no more by nature than others e lfe- 
where by choice, conceive themfeives an eftranged focictv 
from the upland dwellers, and carry an emulatwn againit 
them. Carew's Survey of Coinwall 

Sometimes with fecure delight. 

The upland Hamlets will invite. Milton 

Upea'ndish. adj. [from upland.] Mountainous} inhabiting 
mountains. * 

Lion-like, uplandijh , and mere wild, 

Slave to his pride} and all his nerves being naturally compil’d 
Of eminent ftrength} ftalks out and preys upon a filly 
ftieep. _ Chapman's Iliads. 

To Upla'v. v.a. [up and lay.] To hoard} to lay up. 

We are but farmers of ourfelvcs } yet may, 

If wc can flock ourfelves and thrive, uplay 

Much, much good treafure for the great rent-day. Donne. 

To Upli'ft. v.a. [up and lift.] To raife aloft. 

Mechanick flaves. 

With greafy aprons, rules, and hammers, (hall 
Uplift us to the view. Shakejp. Ant. end Cleopatra. 

The banifli’d Bolingbroke repeals himfelf. 

And, with uplifted arms, is fafe arriv’d 
At Ravenfpurg. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

Together both, with next t’ almighty arm 
Uplifted imminent, one ftrokc they aim’d. Milton. 

Satan talking to his neareft mate. 

With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 

That fparkling blaz’d. Milton's Par. Lofi , b. i. 

When by juft vengeance guilty mortals perifh. 

The gods behold their punifhmcnt with pleafure, 

And lay th’ uplifted thunder-bolt afide. Addifon's Cato. 

Songs, fonnets, epigrams, the winds uplift. 

And whifk them back to Evans, Young and Swift. Pope. 

U'pmost. adj. [ an irregular fupcrlative formed from up.] 
Highcft} topmoft. 

Away ! ye (kum. 

That ftill rife upmojl when the nation boils} 

That have but juft enough of fenfe to know 

The matter's voice, when rated to depart. Diyden. 

Upo'n. prep, [up and on. J 

1. Not under } noting being on the top or outfide. 

As I did Hand my watch upon the hill, 

I look’d toward Birnam} and anbn methought 

The wood began to move. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. Thrown over the body, as cloaths. 

I have fecn her rife from her bed, throw her night-gown 
upon her. Shakefp. Auubeth, 

3. By way of imprecation or infliflion. 

Hard-hearted Clifford ! take me from the world ; 

My foul to heav’n, my blood upon your heads. Sbakefpeare. 

4. It exprefles obteftation, or protellation. 

How ? that I fhould murder her ? 

Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which I 

Have made to thy command ! —I, her !—her blood! Sbak. 

5. It is ufed toexprefsany hardfhip or mifehief. 

If we would neither impofe upon ourfelves, nor others, 
we muft lav afide that fallacious method of cenluring by the 
lump. BumL 

6. In confequence of. Now little in ufe. 

Let me not find you before me again upon any complaint 
whatfoever. Shakejp. Meafure for Mea/ure. 

Then the princes of Germany had but a dull fear ° c 
greatnefs of Spain, upon a general apprehenfion of the am¬ 
bitious defigns of that nation. 

They were entertained with the greateft magnificence tn- 

could be, upon no greater warning. 

I wifh it may not be concluded, left, upon lecon cog 1 
tions, there fhould be caufe to alter. a ff 

Thefc forces took hold of divers} in fome upon diteoniter , 
in fome upon ambition, in fome upon levity, and dehre 
change, and in fome few upon confcience and belief, but in n 

Simplicity } and in divers out of depcndance upon ow • 
the better fort, who did in fecret favour thefe bruits. *\ 

He made a great difference between people that dr 
upon wantonnefs, and them that did rebel upon want. ‘ * 
Upon pity they were taken away, upon ignorance^-. ^ 

’^Promifcs carf he of no force, „„!<* be brfimd ? * 
conditional, and unle s that duty propofed to be r, v 
them, be acknowledged to be part of that condmofl, V 
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^.rformance of which thofe promifesdo, and upon the ncgleift 
^ which thofe promifes fhall not belong to any. Hammond. 

The earl of Cleveland, a man of ferial courage, and an 
pvrelicnt officer upon any bold enterprife, advanced. Clarendon. 
eX The king had no kindness for him upon an old account} 
, s remembering the part he had aefted againft the earl of 
4 ‘ ^ 1 Clarendon, v. vni. 

^Though fin otters itfelf in never fo plcafing and alluring a 
drefs at firft, yet the remorfc and inward regrets of the foul, 
“ „ the cominiffion of it, infinitely overbalance thofe fame 
and tranfient gratifications. South’s Sermons. 

The common corruption of human nature, upon the bate 
flock of its original depravation, does not ufualty proceed 
J. , South's Sermons. 

° When we make judgments upon general preemptions, 
thev arc made rather from the temper of our own fpirit, than 

from rcafon. . . 

Tis not the thing that is done, but the intention in doing 

ir, that makes good or evil. There’s a great difference betwixt 
what we do upon force, and what upon inclination. L'EJhange. 

The determination of the will upon enquiry, is following 
the direflion of that guide. Locke. 

There broke out an irreparable quarrel between their pa- 
the one valuing himfelf too much upon his birth, and 
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The defign was difeovered by a perfon, as much noted for 
his lkill in gaming, as in politicks, upon the bale, mercenary 
end of getting money by wageis. Swijt. 

6. In immediate confequence of. 

Waller fhould not make advantage upon that enterprize, 
to find the way open to him to march into the weft. Clarendon. 

A louder kind of found was produced by the impetuous 
eruptions of the halituous flames of the fult-petre, upon catt¬ 
ing a live coal thereon. Boyle. 

So far from taking little advantages againft us for every 
failing, that he is willing to pardon our moft wiltul mifear- 
riaees, upon our repentance and amendment. Tillotfm. 

Upon leflening intereft to four per cent, you fall the price of 
your native commodities, or Icflcn your trade. Locke. 

The mind, upon the fuggeftion of any new notion, runs 
immediately after fimilies, to make it the clearer. Locke. 

If, upon the perufal of fuch writings, he does not find 
himfelf delighted } or if, upon reading the admired pafiages in 
fuch authors, he finds a eoldnefs and indifference in his 
thoughts, he ought to conclude, that lie wants the faculty of 
iliicovcring them. Sp eft a! or, N° 400. 

This advantage we loft upon die invention of fire-arms. AddtJ. 
In a ftate of view. 

Is it upon record ? or elfe reported 

Succeffivclv, from age to age ? Shakejp. Rich. III. 

The next heroes we meet with upon record were Romulus 
Numa. Temple. 

The atluifts taken notice of among thc*anticnts, are left 
branded upon the records of hiftory. Locke. 

J. Suppoling a thing granted, 

If you fay ncccliity is the mother of arts and inventions, 
and there was no neccflity before, and therefore thefe things 
were (lowly invented, this is a good anfwcr upon our fup- 
pontion. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. Relating to\a fubjeeft. 

Ambitious Conftar.ee would not ceafe, 

’Till flie had kindled France, and all the world, 

Upon the right and part)- of her fon. Shakejp. A*. John. 

Yet when we can intreat an hour to ferve, 

Would fpend it in fome words upon that bufinels, 

If you would grant the time. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

Upon this, 1 remember a Attain of refined civility, that 
when any woman went to fee another of equal birth, (he 
worked at her own work in the other's houfe. Temple. 

10. With rcfpcift to. 

The king’s fervants, who were fent for, were examined 
upon all queftior.s propofed to diem. Dryden. 

1 1 . In consideration of. 

Upon the whole matter, and humanly fpeaking, I doubt 
there was a fault fomewhere. Dryden. 

Upon the whole, it will be ncceflary to avoid that perpetual 
repetition of the fame epithets which wc find in Plomcr. Pope. 

12. In noting a particular day. 

. -Cooftantia he looked upon as given away to his rival, upon 
the day on which their marriage was to be folcninized. Addifon. 

J3- Noiing reliance or truft. 

We now may boldly fpend upon the hope 

Of what is to come in. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

God commands us, by our depcndance upon his truth and 
his holy word, to believe a faci.that we do not underftand : 
Rud this is no more than what we do every day in the works 
of nature, upon the credit of men of learning. Swift. 

, 4- Near to } noting fituation. 

I he enemy lodged themfeives at Aldermafton, and thofe 
from Newberry and Reading, in two other villages upon the 
nver Rennet, over which he was to pafs. CUienden. 


The Lucquefe plead prefeription for hunting in one cf the 
duke’s forefts, that lies upon their frontiers. AddijOn. 

15. On pain of. , 

To fuch a ridiculous degree of trufting her file baa brought 
him, that fhe cauled him fend us word, that upon our lives 
we fhould do whatfoever fhe commanded us. Sidney, b. ii. 

16. At the time of; on occafion of. 

Impartially examine the mer its and condudl of the prefby- 
terians upon thefe two great events, and the pretenfions to fa¬ 
vour which they challenge upon them. Swj}. 

1 7. By inference from. 

Without it, all difcourfcS of government and obedience, 
upon his principles, would be to no purpofe. Locke. 

18. Noting attention. 

He pnfcntly loft the fight of what he was upon } his mind 
was filled with dilorder and confufion. Locke. 

19. Noting particular pace. 

Provide ourfelves of the virtuofo’s faddlc, which will be 
furc to amble, when the world is upon the hardeft trot. Dryden. 

20. Exactly} according to. 

In goodly form comes on the enemy} 

And by the ground they hide, I judge the number 

Upon or near the rate of thirty thoufand. Sbakefpeare. 

21. By} noting the means of fupport. 

Upon a clofer infpedlion of thefe bodies, the fhells arc 
affixed to the furfaces of them in fuch a manner, as bodi.-s, 
lying on the fea-fbores, upon which they live. II'oodivard. 

U'rPER. adj. [a comparative from up .J 

1. Superiour in place} higher. 

Give the forehead a majeftick grace, the mouth fmiling ; 
which you fhall do by making a thin upper lip, and fhauow- 
ing the mouth line a little at the corners. Peacham. 

Our knight did bear no lefs a pack 
Of his own buttocks on his back } 

Which notv had almoft got the upper 
Hand of his head, for want of crupper. Hudibras. 

The underftantling was then clear, and the foul’s upper 
region lofty and ferene, free from the vapours of the inferior 
alledions. South's Sr mom. 

With fpecd to night repair : 

For not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear 
Thy lawlcfs wand’ring walks in upper air. 

Deep as the dark infernal waters lie. 

From the bright regions of the chearful fky} 

So far the proud afeending rocks invade 
Heav’n’s upper realms, and caft a dreadful fhade. 

2. Higher in power. 

The like corrupt and unreafonable cuftom prevailed far, 
and got the upper-hand of right reafon with the greateft 
part. Hooker, b. i. 

U ppermost, adj. [fupcrlative from upper.] 

X. Highcft in place. 

The waters, called the waters above the heavens, are 
but the clouds, and waters engendered in the uppermcjl 
air. Raleigh. 

In all things follow nature, not painting clouds in the 
bottom of your piece, and waters in the uppermcjl 
parts. Dryden. 

2. Higheft in power or authority. 

The lower powers are gotten uppermcjl , and we fee like 
men on our heads, as Plato obferved of old, that on the right 
hand, which is indeed on our left. Qlanville. 

’Tis all one to the common people who’s uppermcjl. L'Ejir. 
This fpecies of difcrction will carry a man fate through all 
parties, fo far, that whatever faction happens to be uppermcjl, 
his claim is allowed for a fhare. y Swiji. 

3. Predominant} moft powerful. 

As in perfumes compos’d with art and coft, 

’Tis hard to fay what feent is uppcrmojl •, 

Nor this part mufk or civet can wc call. 

Or amber, but a rich refult of all} 

So file was all a fweet. Dryden, 

U'ppish. aclj. [from up. j Proud } arrogant. A low word. 

To Upr.Vise. v. a. [up and raife.] To raife up } to exalt. 

This w-ould interrupt his joy 
In our confufion, and our joy upraife 
In his difturbance. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ii. 

ToUpre / ar, v.a. [up and rear.] To rear on high. 

Hcav’n-born charity ! thy bleffings fhed } 

Bid meagre want uprear her fickly head. Gri \ 

Upri'cht. adj. [up and right. This word} with its derivatives, 
is in profe accented on the firft lyllable } but in poetry feems 
to be accented indifferently on the firft or lecond.J 

1. Straight up} perpendicularly ereift. 

Comb down his hair } look Nook ! it Hands upright. Shea. 
They arc u;right as the palm-tree. * “ J er x> 

In the morning, taking of fomew’hat of cafy digeftion, 
as milk, furthers nourifhmcnt: but this would be done fitting; 
upright, that the milk may pafs more fpeedily to the fto- 

• Bacon’s Nat. Hijl, 
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A tree at fir A fating, fhould not be fliaken ; and therefore 
put two little forks about the bottom of your trees, to keep 
them upright. ‘ Bacon's Nat. ttijt. 

Circe, the daughter of the fun; whofe charms 
Whoever tafled loft his upright fhape. 

And downward fell into a grov’ling fwine. Milton. 

Forthwith upright he rears from off' the pool 
HiS mighty ftaturc. Milton's Par. Lojl, h. i. 

You have the orthography, or upright of this ground-plat, 
and the explanation thereof, with a fcale of feet and 
inches. Moxon's Alech. Exer. 

2. Erected ; pricked up. 

All have their ears upright, waiting when the watchword 
fhall come, that they fhould all arife unto rebellion. Sj enfer. 
Stood Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright, 

With chatt’ring teeth, and bridling hair upright. Dryden. 

3. Idoneft; not declining from the right. 

Such neighbour ncarnefs fhou’d not partializc 
Th’ unftooping firmnefs of my upright foul, Shakefpeare. 

How haft thou inftiU’d 
Thy malice into thoufands, once upright 
And faithful, now prov’d fall'e ! Milton's Par. Lojl. 

The mod upright of mortal men was he; 

The moft fincere, and holy woman, fbe. Dryden. 

Uprightly. adv. [from upright.'] 

X. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 

2. Honeftly ; without deviation from the right. 

Men by nature aptcr to rage than deceit; not greatly am¬ 
bitious, more than to be well and uprightly dealt with Sidney. 

Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, muft judge 
the caufes of all perfons uprightly and impartially, without 
any perfonal confideration. Taylor. 

To live uprightly then is fure the beft. 

To favc ourfclves, and not to damn the reft. Dryden. 
Uprightness, ri. f. [from upright.] 

1. Perpendicular erection. 

So the fair tree, which ftill preferves 
Her fruit and ftate, while no wind blows. 

In ftormsfrom that uprightnejs (Verves, 

And the glad earth about her ftrows 

With treafure from her yielding boughs. JP'aller. 

2. Honcfty; integrity. 

The hypocrite bends bis principles and practice to the fafhion 
of a corrupt world ; but the truly upright man is inflexible in 
his uprightnejs , and unalterable in his purpole. Atterbury. 
To UprUse. v. n. [up and rife ] 

I. To rife from decumbiture. 

Early, before the morn with crimfon ray. 

The windows of bright heaven opened had, 

Through which into the world the dawning day 
Might look, that maketh every creature glad, 

Uprofe Sir Gyon. Fairy Queen, h. ii. 

Thouknowcftmydown-fittingandmin zuprijing. Pf.cxxrdx. 

Uproje the virgin with the morning light. 

Obedient to the vifion of the night. Pope, 

t- To rile from below the horizon. 

Uprofe the fun. Cowley. 

3. To rife with acclivity. 

Was that the king that fpurr’d his horfe fo hard 
Againft the ftcep uprifing of the hill ? Shakefpeare. 

Upri'se n. f Appearance above the horizon. 

Did ever raven ftng fo like a lark, 

That gives fwcet tidings of the fun’s uprife ? Shakefpeare. 
U'i^ROAR. n.f [oproer, Dutch. This word likewife is ac¬ 
cented on the firft lyllablc in profe ; in verfe, indifferently on 
either.] Tumult; buftle ; difturbance ; confufion. 

The Jews which believed not, fet all the city on an 
uproar. Atts xvii. 5. 

It wcrC well if his holinefs had not fet the world in an 
uproar , by nouriftiing of war. Raleigh. 

He levied forces in a diforder’d uproar , albeit the treafon 
refted in him and fome other his complices. Hayward. 

Others with vaft Typhsean rage more fell. 

Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind : hell fcarce holds the wild uproar. Milton. 
Horror thus prevail’d. 

And wild uproar! ah, who at length will end 
This long pernicious fray ? Philips. 

The impiety of this fentiment fet the audience In an up¬ 
roar ; and made Socrates, though an intimate friend of the 
poet, go out of the theatre with indignation. Addifon. 

To UProar. v. a. [from the noun.] To throw into confulion. 
Not in ufe. 

Had I power, I fhould 
Pour the fweet milk of concord into hell. 

Uproar the univerfal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

To UProot. v. a. [up and tool.] To tear up by the root. 
Orpheus could lead the favage race, 

And trees uprooted left their place. 
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Sequacious of the lyre : 

But bright Cecilia rais’d the wonder higher. 

When to her organ vocal breath was giVn,* 

An angel heard, and ftraight appear’d, 

Miflaking earth for heav’n. ~ y. 

To UproPse. V. a. [up and roufe.] To waken from & 
to excite to action. > 

Thou art uprous'd by fome diftemperature. ShaLftun, 

UPshot. nj. [up and foot.] Conclufion ; end j jaft amol 

final event. vunt » 

VV ith this he kindlcth his ambitious fpkriite 
To like defirc and praife of noble fame, ° 

The only up/hot , whereto he doth aim. Hubbard'sT,’ 

1 cannot purfue with any fafety this (port to the upjhot. Jj 
Jn this up/hot, purpofes miftook 
Fall on th’ inventor’s heads. Shakefpeare's Hamlet 

Tvery leading dcmonftration to the main upjhot of ail’ 
which is the proportion betwixt the fphcrc and cylinder j s 
pledge of the wit and rcafon of that mathematician. Mr, 
Upon the upjhot, afflictions are but the methods of a merci¬ 
ful providence, to force us upon the only means of fettin* 
matters right. L'Ed “ 

Here is an end of the matter, fays the prophet: herebthe 
upjhot and refult of all ; here terminate both the prophecies 
of Daniel and St. John. Burnet's Theory of the Ranh. 

Let’s now make an end of matters peaceably, as we fliali 
quickly come to the upjhot of our affair. ' Arbutbnot. 

At the upjhot , after a life of perpetual application, to re¬ 
flect that you have been doing nothing for yourfelf, and that 
the fame or lefs induftry might have gained you a friendfhip 
that can never deceive or end ; a glory, which, though not 
to be had till after death, yet fhall be felt and enjoy’d toctcr- 

T . / nit >'- , . Pope. 

uPside down, [an adverbial form of fpeech.] With total re- 
verfement; in complete diforder; with the lower part above 
the higher. 

in his lap a mafs of coin he told. 

And turned up fide down to feed his eye. 

And covetous dclire, with his huge treafure. Fairy Queen. 
The flood did not fo turn upjide down the face of the earth, 
as thereby it was made pa ft knowledge, after the waters were 
decreafed. Raleigh's Hijl. oftheWorli. 

The fevere notions of chriftianity turned all this upjide 
down , filling all with furprize and amazement. They came 
upon the world, like light darting full upon die face of a 
man afleep, who had a mind not to be difturbed. South, 

U'pspring. n.f. [up and jpring.] This word feems to Cgnify 
upftart; a man fuddenly exalted. 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes his roufe; 
Keeps waflel, and the fwagg’ring upfpring reels. Shalefp. 

To LTsta'nd. v. n. [up and fiand.] To be ereded. 

Sea calves unwonted to frefh rivers fly; 

The water fnakes with fcales upjlanding die. May. 

ToUpsta'y. v.a. [up and Jlay.] To fuftain; to fupport. 

Them fhe upjlays 

Gently with myrtle band ; mindlefs the while 
Hcrfclf, though faireft unfupported flow’r. Milton. 

To Upsta'rt. v. n. [up and Jlart.] To fpring up fud¬ 
denly. 

He upjlartcd brave 

Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay, 

As eagle frefh out of the ocean wave. Spenjer. 

Thus having fpoke, he fat; thus anfwer’d then, 
Upjlarting from his throne, the king of men, 

His breaft with fury fill’d. Dryden. 

U'pstart. n.f. [up and Jlart.] One fuddenly railed to wealth 
power, or honour ; what fuddenly rifes and appears. 

Two hundred in a place will be enough for the fafeguard 
of that country, and keeping under all fudden upjlarts , that 
fhall leek to trouble the peace thereof. Sperijer’s Irelana. 

My rights and royalties 

Plucktfrom my arms perforce, and given away 
'Fo upjlart unthrifts. Shakefpaart. 

Mufhrooms have two ftrange properties ; the one, that 
they yield fo delicious a meat; the other, that the)’ come up 
fo haftily, even in a night, and yet they are unlown: » n 
therefore fuch as are upjlarts in ftate, they call in reprov. 
mufhrooms. Bacon's Fat. tbjj 

The king did not negleft Ireland, the foil where thee 
mufhrooms and upjlart weeds, that Ipring up in 1 in t: ' 
did chiefly profper. Bacon. 

A place of blifs 

In the purlieus-of heav’n, and therein plac'd 
A race of upjlart creatures, to l'upply .. 

Perhaps our vacant room. Milton's Par. LJh -■ ,u 

Inordinate defires, 

And upjlart palfions, catch the government . 

From reafoii. Milton's Par L fj 

Mean upjlarts , when they come ©ncc to be preferred* u - 
it their fathers. L'EJEm'j 


get 


Trade,- 
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Dryden. 

Prior. 


Lear. 


Dryden. 2. 


Dryden. 


To Ups warm 

Out of ufe. r . 

You’ve taken up the fubjects of my father j 

And both againft the voice of heav’n and hitn 
Have here upjwaim’d them. Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 

To Upta'kk- v. a. [up and take.] To take into the haiids. 
He hearkned to his reafon, and the child 
Uptaking , to the palmer gave to bear. Fairy Qtieen. 

To Uptra'in. V.a. [up and train.] To bring up; to edu¬ 
cate. Not ufed. 

King Lear in happy peace long reign’d, 

But had no iflue male him to lucceed. 

But three fair daughters, which were well uptrain’d 
In all that feem’d fit for kingly feed. Fairy Queen. 

To Uptu'rn. v. a. [up and turn.] To throw up ; to furrow. 
So feented the grim feature, and upturn'd 
His noftrils wide intosthe murky air. Milton. 

Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down rufhing, it upturns a hill of ground. Pope. 

U'pwaRd. ad}, [up and ycayb, Saxon.] Dircifted to a higher part. 
Spread upon a lake, with upward eve, 

A plump of fowl behold their foe on high. 

The angel faid, 

With upward fpced his agile wings he fpread. 

Upward. n. f. The top. Out of ufe. 

From th’ extreameft upward of thy head. 

To the defeent and duft below thy foot, 

A moft toad-fpotted traitor. Sbakefp 

Upward. \ a j v [«p and rcajib.] 

Upwards. S 11 ' 1 

I. Towards a higher place. 

I thought 

To fmooth your paflage, and to foften death : 

For I would have you, when you upward move, 

Speak kindly of me to our il tends above. 

In fheets of rain the fky defeends, 

And ocean fwell’d with waters upwards tends ; 

One rifing, falling one ; the hcav’ns and fea 
Meet at their confines, in the middle way. 

A man on a did', is at liberty to leap twenty yards down¬ 
wards into the fea, not becaufe he has power to do the con¬ 
trary adtion, which is to leap twenty yards upwards , for that 
he cannot do; but he is therefore free, bccaufe he has a 
power to leap, or not to leap. Locke, 

t. Towards htav’n and God. 

Looking inward, we are ftricken dumb j looking upward, 
we fpeak and prevail. Hooker , b. v. 

3. With refpedt to the higher part. 

Dagon, fca-monltcr ! upward man, 

And downward fifli. Milton's Par. Lojl, l. i. 

More than ; with tendency to a higher or greater number. 

Their counfel muft feem very unfealonable, who advife 
men now to fufpect that, wherewith the world hath had, by 
their own account, twelve hundred yeafs acquaintance and 
upwards, enough to take away fufpicion. Hooker , b. v. 

I have been your wife in this obedience 
Upward of twenty years; and have been bleft 
With many children by you. Sbakefp. Hen. VIII. 

5. Towards the fourcc. 

Be Homer s works your ftudy ; 

Thence form your judgment, thence your notions bring. 
And trace the mufes upward to their fpring. Pope. 

T« Upw/nd. v.a. pret. and paif. ttpwound. [up and wind.] 
To convolve. 

As (he lay upon the dirty ground. 

Her huge long tail her den all overfpread ; 

Yet was in knots and many bouglits upwaund. Fa. Queen. 
Urba'nity. n.f. [urbanite, Fr. urbanitas, Lat.] Civility; ele¬ 
gance ; politenefs; merriment; facetioufnefs. 

A ruftical feverity baniihes all urbanity , whofe harmlefs 
Condition is confident with religion. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Raillery is the faucc of civil entertainment; and wjthout 
fome fuch tindiure of urbanity, good humour falters. L’E/lr, 
Moral doctrine, and urbanity , or well-mannered wit, con- 
flitute the Roman fatirc. Dryden. 

Urchin, n.f. [heureuchin, Armorick; erinaccus, Lat.J 
A hedge-hog. 

Urchins (hall, for that vaft of night that they may work, 
All cxcrcife on thee. Shakefpeare's Temped. 

A thoufand fiends, a thoufand hilling fnakes. 

Ten thoufand fwclling toads, as many urchins , 

Would make fuch fearful and confufcd cries. 

As any mortal body, hearing it, 

Would ftraight fall mad. Sbakefp. Titus Arid, onicus. 

1 hat nature defigns the prefervation of the more infirm 
creatures, bv the defenfive armour it hath given them,, is 
ocmonftrable in the common hedge-hog, or urchin. R„v. 


U R G 


TraL-, he faid, carried from us the commodities of our 2 
’’and made a parcel of upjlarts , as rich as men of 
the moll antient families. Addifon s Freeholder, N” 22. 

v. a. [up and fwarm.] To raife in a fwarm. 


child. 


jht anger to 2 

' and check’d his mother’s pride : 


A runic of.flig 

Pleas’d Cupid heard. 

And who’s blind now, mamma ? the urchin cry’d. 

’Tis Cloe's eye, and check, and lip, and breaft : 

Friend Howard’s genius fancy’d all the reft. Prior. 

Ure. n.f. Practice ; ufe ; habit. Oblblete; 

Is the warrant l'ufficicnt for any man’s confcience to build 
fuch proceedings upon, as are and have been put in ure for 
the cftublilhment of thatcaufe? Hacker. 

He would keep his hand in ure with fomewhat of greater 
value, till he was brought tojuftice. L'EJlrange. 

U'reter. n.f [uretere, Fr.] Ureters are two long and fmall canals 
from the bafon of the kidnies, one on each fide. They lie be¬ 
tween the doubling of the peritonaeum, and defeending in the 
form of an S, pierce the bladder near its neck, where they 
run firft fome fpace betwixt its coats, and then they open 
in its cavity. I heir ufe is to carry the urine from the 
kidnies to the bladder. Qjtincy. 

The kidnies and ureters ferve for expurgation. TVijcirwn. 

U'reti-ira. n.f [uretre, Fr ] The paflage of the urine. 

Caruncles are loofc flefti, arifing in the urethra. IViJeman. 

To Urge. v. a. [urges, Lat.] 

1. To incite ; to pufh. 

You do miftakc your bufinefs : iriv brother 
Did urge me in his act. Shakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

He pleaded ftill not guilty; 

The king’s attorney, oti the contrary. 

Urg'd On examinations, proofs, confeflions. 

Of divers witnefles. Sbakefp. Hen. VIII. 

What I have done my fafety urg'd me to. Shakejp care. 

This urges me to fight, and fires my mind. Dryden. 

High Epidaurus urges on my fpeed, 

Fam’d for his hills, and for his horfes breed. Dryden. 

The heathens had but uncertain apprehenfions of what urges 
men moft powerfully to forfake their fins. Tiliotjon: 

He, Jeiz’d with horror, in the lhadcs of night, 

Through the thick defarts headlong urg'd his flight. Pope. 
To provoke ; to exafperate. 

Urge not my father’s anger, Eglamour, 

But think upon my grief. Shakefpeare. 

3. To follow clofe, fo as to impel!. 

Man ? and for ever ? wretch ! what wouldft thou have ? 
Heir urges heir, like wave impelling wave. Pope. 

4. To labour vehemently. 

5. Toprefs; to enforce. 

The enemy’s in view ; draw up your powers; 

Your hafte is now urg’d on you. Shakefpeare. 

Urge your petitions in the ftreet. Sbakefp. Jul. Cafar. 

And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate. Dryden. 

6. Toprefs as an argument. 

Urge the neccflity and ftate of times. 

And be not pcevifh. Shakefpeare's Rich. III. 

7. To importune ; to folicit. 

He urged fore. 

With piercing words and pitiful implore, 

Him hafty to arife. Fairy Qtieen, b. ii. 

8. To prefs in oppofition, by way of objection. 

Though every man have a right in dilpute to urge a falfe 
religion, with all its abfurd confequences ; yet it is barbarous 
incivility fcurriloufly to fport with that which others account 
religion. Tillotforr. 

To Urge. v. n. To prefs forward. 

A palace, when ’tis that which it fhould be, 

Stands iuch, or clfc decays : 

But he which dwells there is not fo ; for he 
Strives to urge upward, and his fortune raife. Donne. 

U'roency. n.f. [from urgent.] Preflure of difficulty or ricccf- 
fity. 

Being for fome hours extremely prefied by the neceffitias of 
nature, I was under great difficulties between urgency and 

Gulliver's Travels. 

Urgent, adj. [ urgent, Fr. urgens , Lat.] 

1. Cogent; preffing; violent. 

Things fo ordained arc to be kept; howbeit not neccfiarily, 
any longer than till there grow fome urgent caufc to ordain 
the contrary. Hooker, b. iv; 

Not alone 

The death of Fulvia, but more urgent touches. 

Do ftrongly fpeak t’ us. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

I his ever hath been that true caufe of more wars, than 
upon all other occafions, though it leaft partakes of the urgent 
neceffity of ftate. Raleigh. 

Let a father feldcm ftrike, but upon very uroent neceffity 
and as the laft remedy. Loch on Education. 

2. Importunate ; vehement in folicitation. 

The Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that they 
might fend them out io hafte. Exod. xii. 27. 

U-RCENTLY. adv. [from urgent J Cogently* violently; vehe¬ 
mently ; importunately. 

Acrimony 
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Acrimony in their blood, and afflux of humours to their 
lungs, urgently indicate phlebotomy. Harvey. 

U'rger. n.J. [from urge.] One who preflcs; importuner. 

I wifh Pope were as great an urger as I. Swift. 

U'rgewonder. n.J'. A fort of grain. 

This barley is called by fome urgewomlcr. Mortimer. 

U'rim. n.f. 

Urim and thummim were fomething in Aaron’s bread- 
plate ; but what, criticks and commentators are by no means 
agreed. The word urim fignifies light, and thummim per¬ 
fection. It is mod probable that they were only names given 
to fignify the clearnefs and certainty of the divine anlwefs 
which were obtained by the high pried confulting God with 
his bread-plate on, in contradidinfticn to the obfeure, enig¬ 
matical, uncertain, and imperfect anfwers of the heathen 
oracles. Newton’s Notes on Milton. 

He in cceledial panoply, all arm’d 

Of radiant urim, work divinely wrought. Milton. 

U r inal. n.f. [urinal, Fr. from urine.] A bottle, in which 
water is kept for infpeftion. 

Thefe follies fhine through you, like the water in an uri¬ 
nal. Shakefp care’s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

A candle out of a mulkct will pierce through an inch 
board, or an urinal force a nail though a plank. Brown. 

This hand, when glory calls. 

Can brandifh arms, as well as urinals. Garth. 

Some with feymitars in their hands, and others with uri¬ 
nals, ran to and fro. Spectator, N° 159. 

U rinary, adj. [from urine. - ] Relating to the urine. 

The urachos or ligamentous pafi'age is derived from the 
bottom of the bladder, whereby it difehargeth the waterilk 
and urinary part of its contents. Brown s 1 ‘ulg. Lncurs. 

Diureticks that relax the urinary pallages, (hould be tried 
before liich as dimulate. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

U'rinAtive. adj. Working by urine; provoking urine. 

Medicines urinative do not work by rejection and indigedion, 
as folutivc do. Bacons Nat. Hi/l. 

Urina'tor. n.f. [urinatenr, Fr. urinator , Lat.] A diver; one 
who fcarchcs under water. 

The precious things that grow there, as pearl, may be 
much more eafily fetched up by the help of this, than by any 
other way of the urinators. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

Thofe relations of urinators belong only to thole places 
where they have dived, which are always rocky. Ray. 

U'RINE. n.J'. [ mine , Fr. u ina, Lat.] Animal water. 

Drink, Sir, is a great provoker of nofe-painting, fleep, 
and urine. Shellejpeare. 

As though there were a feminality in urine , or that, like 
the feed, it carried with it the idea of every part, they foolilhly 
believe we can vifibly behold therein the anatomy of every 
particle. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The chyle cannot pafs by urine nor fweat. Arbuthnot. 

To U rine, v. n. [miner, Fr. from the noun.] To make 
water. 

Places where men urine commonly, have fomc fmcll of 
violets. Bacon’s Nat. Hijf. 

No oviparous animal, which fpawn or lay eggs, doth urine, 
except the tortoife. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

%3'rinous. adj. [from urine .] Partaking of urine. 

The putrid matter being diddled, adords a water impreg¬ 
nated with an urinous fpirit, like that obtainable from animal 
fubdances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Urn. n.f [ume, Fr. uma, Lat.] 

1. Any vcffel, of which the mouth is narrower than the body. 

Minos, the drift inquilitor. 

Lives, and crimes, with his affeffors, hears ; 

Round, in his um, the blended balls he rolls ; 

Abfolves the jud, and dooms the guilty fouls. Drydett. 

2. A water pot; particularly that in the fign of Aquarius. 

The filh oppofc the maid, the watry wit 

With advcrle fires fees raging Leo burn. C ecch. 

_ The veil'd in which the remains of burnt bodies were put. 

Or lay thefe bones in an unworthy urn, 

Tomblefs, with no remembrance over them. Shakefpeare. 

A rudick digging in the ground by Padua, found an urn, or 
earthen pot, in which there was another urn ; and in this 
Idler, a lamp clearly burning. Wilkins. 

His (catter’d limbs with my dead body burn ; 

And once more join us in the pious urn. Dryden. 

Uro’scopy. n.f. [*gov and crx/xiIw.J Infpeftion of urine. 

In this work, attempts will exceed performances; it being 
compofed by fnatchcs of time, as medical vacations, and 
wofeopy would permit. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

U'rry. n.J. A mineral. , , , ... 

In the coal-mines they dig a blue or black clay, that lies 
near the coal, commonly called u ry, which is an unripe 
coal, and is very proper for hot lands, clpecidly padurc- 
oround. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Us° the oblique cafe of we. 

The lord made not this covenant with our fathers, but with 
tt-, even us, who are all of us here alive this day. Dent. v. 


USE 

mnicM worts - 

U'SAGE. n.f [ufage, Fr.] xl - 5 - 

1. Treatment. 

Which way 

Might’d thou deferve, or they impofe this uf a <r ( 

US ? , Shake/p. R Lear 

A he ludre in your eye, heav’n in your cheek 

Pled you fair SM'Jj,. 7 W. ^ 

Is prifner to the bilhop, at whofe hands 
He hath good ufage, and great liberty. Shakefp. Hen Vf 
What ujagt have I met with from this adverfarv wh 
pades by the very words I tranflated, and produces other naf 
lages; and then heftors and cries out of my dilin»enuity Stil 
Arc not hawks brought to the hand, and to the lure - and 
lions reclaimed by good ufage ? pp£,j 

Neptune took unkindly to be bound, ran ge. 

And Eurus never fuch hard ufage found 
In his aEolian prifon. , Dr d, 

2. Cudom ; praftice long continued. 

Of things once received and confirmed by. ufe. Ion? ufage 
is a law fufficient. In civil affairs, when there is no other 
law, -cudom itfelf doth dand for law. Hooker b ii 

3. Manners ; behaviour. Obfolete. 

A gentle nymph was found, 

Hight Aftery, excelling all the crew, 

In courteous ufage, and undained hue. Spenfer 

U'sager. n.f. [ujager, Fr. from ufage.) One who has the 
ufc of any thing in trud for another. 

He confum’d the common trcafiiry ; 

Whereof he being the limple ujager 
But for the date, not in propriety. 

Did alien t’his minions. Daniel’s Civil JVar, 

U'sance. n.f. [ ufance, Fr.] 

1. Ufe; proper employment. 

What art thou, 

That here in delert halt thine habitance. 

And thefe rich heaps of wealth dod hide apart 

From the world’s eye, and from her right ujance ? Spenfer, 

2. Ufury; intered paid for money. 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of ufance. Shakefp. Merck, of Venice. 

Use. [ufns, Lat.] 

1. The aft of employing any thing to any purpofe. 

The fat of the bead that dieth of itfelf, may be ufed in any 
other ufc. Lea. vii. 24. 

Number, the mind makes ufe of in mcafuring all things 
by us mcafurablc. Lode. 

Confider the hidory, with what ufcouv author makes of it. Lie. 

2. Qualities that make a thing proper for any purpofe. 

Rice is of excellent ufe for ilIndies of the domach, that 
proceed from cold or moid humours; a great digefter and 
redorer of appetite. Temple. 

3. Need of; occafion on which a thing can be employed. 

This will fccure a father to my child ; 

That done, I have no father ufe for life. A. Philips. 

4. Advantage received ; power of receiving advantage. 

More figures in a picture than are neceffary, our author 
calls figures to be let; bccaufc the picture has no ufe tor 
them. Dryden s Dujrefnoy. 

5. Convenience; help. 

Didinft growth in knowledge, carries its own light in 
every dep of its progreffion; than which nothing is of more 
ufe to the underdanding. Locke. 

Nothing would be of greater ufe towards the improvement 
of knowledge and politenefs, than fomc cffeftual method for 
corrcfting, enlarging, and ascertaining our language. Swift. 

When will my friendfhip be of ufe to thee ? A. Philips. 

6. Ufage; cudomary aft. 

That which thofe nations did ufe, having been alfo in uft 
with others, the ancient Roman laws do forbid. Hooker, b. iv. 

He, that fird brought the word fhum, wheedle, or banter 
in ufe, put together, as he thought fit, thofe ideas he made 
it Hand for. “ L ' Jt ’ 

7. PrSftice; habit. 

Swcetnefs, truth, and ev’rv grace. 

Which time and uje arc wont to teach. 

The eye may in a moment reach. 

And read didinftly in her face. Bo er. 

8. Cudom; common occurrence. 

O Csefar ! thefe tilings are beyond all ufe, ■ , 

And I do fear them. hhakcjp. juhu, -j ar - 

9. Intered ; money paid for the ufe of money. 

If it be good, thou had received it from God, and Win 
thou art more obliged to pay duty and tribute, ufe, an P- m 

cipal to him. *^W**&«* 

Mod of the learned, both heathen and chriftian, ^ - 
the taking of ufe to be utterly unlawful; yet the • 

the reformed church beyond the leas, do genera ly a 
to be lawful. u y 0 
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To Use. v.a. [ufer, Fr. ufus, Lat.] 

T To employ to any purpofe. 
r ' You’re welcome. 

Mod learned rev’rend Sir, into our kingdom ; 

Ufe us and it. , Shakefp. Hen. \ III. 

They could ufe both the right hand and the left, in hurl¬ 
ing floncs and diooting arrows? 1 Chr. xii. 2. 

Two trumpets of filver, that thou mayeft uje for the calling 
of the aflembly. Num.x. 2. 

He was unhappily too much ufed as a check upon the Cord 
Coventry; and when that lord perplexed their counfcls with 
inconvenient objeftions, the authority of the Lord Manchcfter 
was Bill called upon. Clarendon. 

Thefe words of God to Cain, are, by many interpreters, 
underdood in a quite different fenfe. than what our author 

ufesthorn in. . LocKe ‘ 

That prince was ufmg all his endeavours to introduce po¬ 
pery, which he openly profeffed. Swift. 

2 To accudom; to habituate 

He that intends to gain th’ Olympick prize. 

Mud uje himfelf to hunger, heat and cold. Rofcommon. 
Thofe who think only of the matter, ufe themfelvcs only 
to fpcak extempore. Locke on Education. 

I've hitherto been ufed to think 
A blind officious zeal to ferve my king. 

The ruling principle. Addifon’s Cato. 

A people long tijecl to hardfhips, lofc bv degrees the very 
notions of liberty; they look upon themfelves as at mercy. Sw. 

3. To treat. 

Why dod thou ufe me thus ? I know thee not. Shakefp. 
When he came to afk leave of Solyman that lie might de¬ 
part, he was courteoufly ufed of him. Knolles. 

I know 

My Aurengzebe would ne’er have us’d me fo. Dryden. 
If Virgil or Ovid be thus ufed, ’tis no longer to be called 
their work, when neither the thoughts nor words are drawn 
from the original. Dryden. 

I love to uje people according to their own fenfe of good- 
breedins’. Taller , N u 86. 

Cato has us’d me ill; he has refus’d 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. Addifon’s Cato. 
Gay is ufed as the friends of tories arc by whigs, and gene¬ 
rally by tories too. Pope to Swift. 

4. To praftife. 

Ufe hofpitality one to another, without grudging. 1 Pet. iv. 

5. To behave. Out of ufc. 

Pray forgive me, if I have us’d myfclf unmannerly. Shakefp. 
ToLTse. v.n. 

1. To be accudomed ; to praftife cudomarily. 

They ufe to place him that (ball be their captain upon a 
done, always referved for that purpofe, and placed com¬ 
monly upon a hill. Spcnfer’s State of Ireland. 

In polling of trees, many do ufe to leave a bough or two 
on the top, to help to draw up the lap. Bacon. 

A prudent governor, to advance religion, will not confider 
men’s duty but their praftice ; not what they ought to do, 
but what they ufe to do. South's Sermons. 

2. To be cudomarily in any manner ; to be wont. 

Fears ufe to be reprefented in fuch an imaginary fafliion, as 
they rather dazzle men’s eyes, than open them. Bacon. 

Snakes that ufe within the houfe for fhade, 

Securely lurk, and, like a plague, invade 
Thy cattle with venom. May’s Virgil. 

i he waters going and returning as the waves and great 
commotions of the fea ufe to do, retired leifurcly. Burnet. 
Conduft me well 
In thefe drange ways, \ 

3. To frequent. Obfolete. 

Yc vallies low, where the mild whifpers ufe 
Of (hades, and wanton winds, and gulhing brooks. Milton. 
Useful, adj. [ufe and full.) Convenient; profitable to any 
end ; conducive or helpful to any purpofe. 

Providence would only enter mankind into the ufeful 
knowledge of her trcal'ures, leaving the red to employ our 
indudrv. More’s Antidote. 

Gold and filver being little ufeful to the life of man, in 
proportion to food, raiment, and carriage, has its value only 
from the content of meii. Locke. 

1 hat the legifiature fhould have power to change the fuc- 
ceffion, is very uj'eful towards preferving our religion and li- 

* ’ • . Sv ¥- 
Deliver a particular account of the great and ufeful things 

already performed. Swift. 

U sefully, adv. [110m ufeful.) In fuch a manner as to help 
forward lome end. 

In this account they mud condltute two at lead, male and 
female, in every fpeejes ; which chance could not have made 
jo very nearly alike, without copying, nor fo ufefully differing, 
v. uhout contrivance. Bentley’s Sermons. 

L 5Er i'i-NEss. n. f. Conducivencfs or helpfulncfs to fome 
end. 


where never foot did ufe. 


Spenfer. 


U S U 

The grandeur of the commonwealth fhows itfelf chiefly 
in works that were neccfiary or convenient. On the con¬ 
trary, the magnificence of Rome, under the emperors, was 
rather for odentation, than any real uffulnejs. Addifon. 

Uselessly, adv. [from ufeiefs.) Without the quality of an- 
fwering any purpofe. 

In a fauntering humour, fome, out of cudom, let a good 
part of their lives run ufelefsly away, without bufinefs or 
recreation. Locke. 

Uselessness, n.f. [from ufeiefs.) Unfitnefs to any end. 

He made a learned difeourfe on the trouble, ufelefsnefs , and 
indecency of foxes wearing tails. L Ejlrange . 

He would convince them of the vanity and ufelefsnefs of that 
learning, which makes not the podeffor a better man. South. 

U'seless? adj. [from ufe.) Anfwering no purpofe ; having no 
end. 

So have I feen the lod clouds pour 

Into the fea an ufeiefs Ihow’r; 

And the vext lailors curfe the rain. 

For which poor Ihephcrds pray’d in vain. Waller. 

The hurtful teeth of vipers arc ufelejs to us, and yet are 
parts of their bodies. Boyle. 

His friend, on whofe affi dance he mod relied, either proves 
falfe and forfakes him, or looks on with an ujclefs pity, and 
cannot help him. Rogers s Sermons. 

The waterman forlorn along the Ihore, 

Penfive reclines upon his ufelejs oar. Gay. 

U’ser. n.f. [from ufe.) Onewhoufes. 

Such things, which, by imparting the delight to others, 
makes the ufer thereof welcome, as mufick, dancing, hunt¬ 
ing, feading, riding. Sidney. 

My lord received from the countcfs of Warwick, a lady 
powerful in the court, and indeed a virtuous ufer of her 
power, the bed advice that was ever given. IVotton. 

U'SHER. n.f. [buijjier, Fr.J 

i. One whole bufinefs is to introduce drangers, or waik before 
a perfon of high rank. 

The wife of Antony 

Should have an army for an ufer, and 

The neighs of horfe to tell her approach 

Long ere die did appear. ShakeJ'p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

You make guards and ujhers march before, and then enters 


your prince. Tatlcrs, N° 53. 

Gay paid his courtlhip with the croud, 

As far as moded pride allow’d ; 

Rcjefts a fervile ufer’ s place, 

And leaves St. James’s in difgrace. Swift. 

2. An under-teacher; one who introduces young feholars to 
higher learning. 

Though grammar profits lefs than rhetorick’s, 

Y"et ev’11 in thofe his ufer claims a fhare. Dryden. 

To L v sher. v.a. [from the noun.] To introduce as a fore¬ 
runner or harbinger ; to forerun. 

No fun diall ever ufer forth my honours. 

Or gild again the noble troops that waited 

Upon my (miles. Shakefpeare's Hen. VIII. 

The fun, 

Declin’d, was hading now with prone career 
To th’ ocean ifies, and in th’ afeending fcale 
Of heav’n, the dars, that ufer evening, rofe. Milton. 
As the deluge is reprefented a difruption of the abyfs, fo 
the future combudion of the earth is to be ujher'd in, and ac¬ 
companied with violent impreflions upon nature, and the 
chief will be eaithquakes. Burnet’s Theoiy of the Earth. 

With fongs and dance we celebrate the day. 

And with due honours ufer in the May. Dryden. 

The Examiner was ujher'd into the world by a letter, retting 
forth the great genius of the author. Addifon. 

Oh name forever fad ! for ever dear ! 

Still breath’d in fighs, dill ufer’d with a tear. Pope. 

Usqueba'ugh. n.f [An Iridi and Erfc word, which fignifies 
the water of life.] it is a compounded didillcd fpirit, being 
drawn on aroinaticks ; and the Irilh fort is particularly didin- 
guilhcd for its pleafant and mild flavour. The Highland fort 
is fomewhat hotter ; and, by corruption, in Scottilh they call 
it whify. 

U'stion. n.f. [ujlion, Fr. njlus, Lat.] The aft of burning; 
the date of being burned. 

Usto'rious. adj. [lej'tum, Latin.] Having the quality of burn¬ 
ing. 

The power of a burning glafs is by an uflorious quality in 
the mirror or glafs, arifing from a certain unknown lubltan- 
tial form. ^ Watts. 

Usual, adj. [ttfuel, Fr.] Common; frequent; cudomary-; 

frequently occurring. 

Confultatjon with oracles was a thing very ufua! and fr<> 
quent in their times. ” ' ‘ Hooker, b. i. 

Could I the care of Providence deferve, 

Heav’n mud deflroy me, if it would preferve : 

And that’s my tate, or lure it would have fent 

Some ufual evil for my punilhmenf. Dryden. 

30 E U^su ally. 
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T/sually. oily, [from ufual.] Commonly; frequently; cuf- 
tomarily. 

If men’s defires are ufuaVy as large as their abilities, what 
courfe we took to allure the former, by that we might engage 
tire latter. South's Sermons. 

Where men err againft this method, it is ufualiy on pur- 
pofc, and to fhew their learning. Swift. 

U'sualness. n.f. [from ufual.] Comnronnefs; frequency. 
Usuca / ptjon. n.J. [ ufus and capio, Lat.] In the civil law, 
the acquisition of the property of a thing, by poffcfflon and 
enjoyment thereof for a certain term of years preferibed by 
law. Di£i. 

Usufru'ct. n.f. [ ufufruit , Fr. ufus and fruFlus, Lat.] The 
temporary ufe; enjoyment of the profits, without power to 
alienate. 

The perfons receiving the fame, have only the ufufrui 7 
thereof, and not any fee or inheritance therein. Ayliffe. 

Usufru'ctuary. n.f. [ ufufruEluaire , Fr. ufufru&uarius , Lat.] 
One that has the ufe and temporary profit, not the property 
of a thing. 

The parfons of pari flics are not in law accounted pro¬ 
prietors, but only ufufmilitaries , as having no right of fee 
Ample veiled in them. Ayliffe’s Parcrgon. 

To Insure, n.f [ujura, Lat.] To practice ufury; to take 
intereft for money. 

Is this the balfam that the ufuring fenate 
Pours into captains wounds ? Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
U'surer. n. f [ufurier, Fr. ufura , Lat.] One who puts mo¬ 
ney out at intereft. Commonly ufed for one that takes exor¬ 
bitant intereft. 

Fie; thou fham’ft thy Shape, thy love, thy wit; 

Which, like an ufurer , abound’!! in all, 

And ufeft none in that true ufe indeed. 

Which fliould bedeck thy Shape, thy love, thy wit. Shah. 

When ujurers tell their gold i’ th’ field. 

And bawds and whores do churches build. Shakefpeerrc. 
If thou lend money to any that is poor, thou fhalt not be 
to him as an ufurer , nor lay upon him ufury. Ex. xxii. 25. 

There may be no commutative injuftice, while each retains 
a mutual benefit, the ufurer for his money, the borrower for 
his induftry. ' Child on Trade. 

Theafles ufurae occafioned great tumults among the peo¬ 
ple ; yet he that took it was not reckoned to tranfgrefs any 
law ; and there were fome greedy ufurers that exadted double, 
triple. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Uso'rious. adj. [ufuaire , Fr. from ufury.] Given to the 
pradtife of ufury ; exorbitantly greedy of profit. 

For every hour that thou wilt fpare me now, 

I will allow, 

Ufurious god of love, twenty to thee. 

When with my brown my grey hairs equal be. Donne. 
ToUsu'rp. v. a. [ujuper , Fr. uufurpo , Lat.] To poflels by 
force or intrufion; to feize, or poflefs without right. 

So ugly a darknefs, as if it would prevent the night’s 
coming, ufurped the day’s right. Sidney , b. ii. 

Not having the natural Superiority of fathers, their power 
muft be ufurped > and then unlawful; or if lawful, then 
granted or conlented unto by them over whom they 
txcrcifc the fame, or clfe given them extraordinarily from 
God. Hooker. 

In as much as the due eftimation of heavenly truth de- 
pendeth wholly upon the known and approved authority of 
thofc famous oracles of God, it greatly bchoveth the church 
to have always moft fpecial care, humane inventions ujitrp 
the room and title of divine worfliip. Hooker , b. v. 

Victorious prince of York ! 

Before I fee thee fcated in that throne. 

Which now the houfc of Lancafter ujitrps , 

Thefe eyes Shall never clofe. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

What art thou, that ufwp’Jl this time of night. 

Together with that fair and warlike form? Shakefp.. 

Their fox-like thefts are fo rank, as a man may find 
whole pages ufurp’d from one author. B. folmfon. 

So he dies. 

But Soon revives; death over him no pow’r 
Shall long ufurp: ere the third dawning light 
Return, the Stars of morn Shall fee him rife 
Out of his grave. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xii. 

All fountains of the deep 
Broke up. Shall heave the ocean to ufurp 
Beyond all bounds, ’till inundation rife 
Above the higheft hills. Milton. 

Farewell court, 

Where vice not only hath ufurpt the place. 

But the reward, and even the name of virtue. Denham. 

Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threat’ning floods and inundations near: 

If fo, a juft reprizc would only be 

Of what the land ufurp'd upon the fea. Dryden. 

Who next ufurps, will a juft prince appear. 

So much your ruin will his reign endear. Dryden. 


U T I 

Struggling in vain, impatient of her load. 

And lab ring underneath the pond’rous God • 

The m 0r e foe Strove to Shake him from her 
W.th more and tar fuperior force he preis’d ^ 
Commands his entrance, and, without controul 
Ufurps her organs, and infpires her foul. * 

Who’s this, that dares ufurp Dr ydn. 

The guards and habit of Numidia’s prince ? A Ur i , 
IW.-t.™. [&*»)„, Fr. 

illegal feizure or poffeffion. t> un J u k, 

The Piercics, 

Finding his ufurpation moft unjuft, 

Endeavour’d my advancement to the throne Shot r 
Succeeding kings recovery of their right from un\J/T’ 
pations, Shall never be prejudiced by any adt 0 f mine Kr^' 
1 o raife a tempeSt on the fea was ufurpation on 
rogattve of Neptune, who had given him r.o leave, n T 
O bafenefs to fupport a tyrant throne, 

And crufo your freeborn brethren of the world t 
Nay, to become a part of ufurpation , 

T’ efpoufe the tyrant’s perfon and her crimes l) / 
Whatever oppofition was made to the ufio potions of k 
James, proceeded altogether from the church of England. sJa 
Usurper. n.f. [from ufwp.] One who feizes or poflefles that 
to which he has no right. It is generally ufed of one who 
excludes the right heir from the throne. 

Ever fithencc he hath continued his firft ufurped power 
and now exa&eth upon all men what he lift : f 0 that now to 
fubdue or expel an ufurper, Should be no unjuft enterprize 

nilf H Tf* frit’ll firm nf nrirtr-nf- r»rrV»r .... « ‘ - 


but a restitution of antient right unto the crown. 
Richard duke of York, 

Was rightful heir unto the English crown; 
And that your majefty was an ufurper. 

But this ufurper , his encroachment proud, 
Stays not on man ; to God his tow’r intends 
Siege and defiance. 

Few ufurpers to the Shades defeend 
By a dry death, or with a quiet end. 


Spn.jer. 


Sbakefpt, 


tare. 


Aliitw. 
Dnden. 


He griev’d, the land he treed Should be opprefs’d, 

And he lefs for it than ufurpers do. Dr fun. 

Usu'rpingly. adv. [from ufurp.] Without juft claim. 

Lay afide the fworil, 

Which fways ufurpingly thele feveral titles, 

And put the fame into young Arthur’s hand, 

Thy right royal fovercign. ° Shakcfpeare's K. Jibs, 

U'sury. [ufure, Fr. ufura, Lat.] 

1. Money paid for the ufe of money ; intereft. 

He that high does fit, and all things fee, 

With equal eyes, their merits to reltore ; 

Behold, what ye this day have done for ine. 

And what I cannot quit, requite with ufwy. Fairy Jjhten, 
The wiftied day is come at lalt, 

That Shall, for all the pains and Sorrows paft, 

Pay to her ufwy of long delight. Spcr.fer. 

Our angles are like money put to ufury ; they may thrive, 
though we fit flill and do nothing. Walton's /infer. 

What he borrows from the ancients, he repays with ujurj 
of his own ; in coin as good, and almoft as univerfally va¬ 
luable. Dryden's Dedication to 'Juvenal. 

2 . The practice of taking intereft. It is commonly ufed with 
fome reproach. 

Ufury bringeth thetreafure of a realm into few hands: for 
the ufurer being at certainties, and others at uncertainties, at 
the end, moft of the money will he in the box. Bacon. 
U'tensil. n.f [utmfde, Fr. utenftle, low Lat.] An inftrument 
for any ufe, fuch as the vcffcls of the kitchen, or tools of a 
trade. 

Burn but his books ; he has brave utenfils, 

Which, when he has a houfe, he’ll deck withal, Shakejp. 

Mules after thefe, camels and dromedaries, _ 

And waggons fraught with utenfils of war. Milton. 

Tithes and lands given to God arc never; and plate, 'fit¬ 
ments, and other facred utenfils, are feldom confecrated. South. 

The fprings of life their former vigour feel; 

Such zeal he had for that vile uterfil. Garth's Difpotfrf 
U'terine. adj. [uteri 11, Fr. uterinus , Lat.] Belonging to the 
womb. 

In hot climates, and where the uterine parts exceed in neat, 
by the coldnefs of fome Ample, they may be reduced un:o a 
conceptive conftitution. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

The vcffels of the interior glandulous fubftance of tie 
womb, are contorted with turnings and meanders, that t <y 
might accommodate themfelves without danger of rupture to 
the necelfary extenfion of the uterine fubftance. F 

UTERUS, n.f [Latin.] The womb. 

Uti'lity. n.J. [_ utilite , Fr. ut:litas, Lat.] Ulefulncfs; P r0 
fit ; convenience ; advantageoufnefs. , _ 

Thofc things which have long gone together, are con - ^ 
rate; whereas new things piece not well; but t 
thev help by their utility , vet they trouble by their incono 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languagt 
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Should wc blindly obey the reflraints of phyficiahs and 
„nmWcrs, wc fliould confine the utility of phyfick unto a 
very few days. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

M. Zulichem defired me that I would give a relation ot 
the cure of the gout, that might be made publick, as a thing 
which might prove of common utility to fo great numbers 
as were fubjcct to that difeafe. Temple. 

U'tis. n. f A w0 ‘d which probably is corrupted, at Icaft, is 

not now underftood. 

Then here will be old utis: it will be an excellent itra- 
t a(rern . Shakefpeare's Hen. IV. 

U'tmost. adj. [u-moej-r, Saxon; from uteep.] 

1. Extreme ; placed at the extremity. 

Much like a fubtile fpider, which doth fit 
In middle of her web, which fpreadeth wide; 

If ought do touch the utmojl thread of it, 

She feels it inftantly on ev’ry fide. Davies. 

As far remov’d from God and light of hcav’n. 

As from the center thrice to th’ utmojl pole. Milton. 

I went 

To view the utmojl limits of the land. Dryden. 

2. Being in the higheit degree. 

I’ll undertake to bring him. 

Where he (hall anfwer by a lawful form, 

In peace, to his utmojl peril. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

U'tmost. n.f. The moft that can be; the greateft power; 
the higheft degree. 

What mifearries. 

Shall be the general’s fault, though he perform 

To the utmojl of a man. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I will be free, 

Even to the utmojl as I pleafe in words. Shakefpeare. 

Such a confcience, as has employed the utmojl of its ability 
to give itfelf the beft information, and cleared knowledge of 
its duty, that it can, is a rational ground for a man to build 
fuch an hope upon. South. 

Try your fortune.- 

— I have to the utmojl. Doft thou think me defperate 
Without juft caufe ? Dryden's All for Love. 

A man, having carefully enquired into all the grounds of 
probability and unlikelinefs, and done his utmojl to inform 
himfelf in all particulars, may come to acknowledge on which 
fide the probability refts. Locke. 

The enemy thinks of raifing threefcore thoufand men : let 
us perform our utmojl, and we fhall overwhelm them with 
our multitudes. Addifon. 

Utter, adj. [utrep, Saxon.] 

1. Situate on the outfide, or remote fjom the center. 

In my flight 

Through utter and through middle darknefs borne, 

T fung of chaos, and eternal night. Milton's P. Lojl, b. iii. 

2. Placed without any compafs ; out of any place. 

I’urfue thefe fons of darknefs; drive them out 
From all heav’n’s bounds, into the utter deep. Milton. 

3. Extreme; cxceflive; utmoft. This feems to be Milton’s 
meaning here. 

Such place eternal jufiice had prepar’d 
For thole rebellious ; here their prifon ordain’d 
In utter darknefs ; and their portion fet 
As far remov’d fiom God, and light of heav’n. 

As from the center thrice to th’ utmoft pole. Milton. 

4. Complete; irrevocable. 

The parliament thought the utter taking it away, ab- 
folutcly nccelfary for the prefervation of the kingdom. 

Clarendon. 

There could not be any other eftimatc made of the lofs, 
than by the utter refufal of the auxiliary regiments of London 
and Kent to march farther. " Clarendon, b. viii. 

T hey feel fewer corporal pains, and are utter ftran- 
gers to all thofc anxious thoughts which difquiet man- 
kind. Atterbury. 

ToU'tter. v. a. [from die adjective; to make publick, or 
let cut ; palarn J'acere.] 

1. To fpeak ; to pronounce ; to exprefs. 

Men fpake not with the inftruments of writing, neither 
writ with the inftruments of fnccch ; and yet things recorded 
with the one, and uttered with the other, may be preached 
well enough with both. Hooker. 

Thele very words I’ve heard him utter. Shakefpeare. 

There’s more gold : but, firrah, 

V c fay the dead are,well. Bring it to that, 

1 he gold I give t^.ee will I melt, aad pour 
Lown thy \\\-uttering throat. Shakefpeare. 

Conceiving and uttering from the heart words of falfe- 
hoc . d - Jfa. lix. 13. 

•“hall not they teach thee and tell thee, and utter words out 
of their heart ? JeZ> viii. 10. 

W ho knows but his poor, bleeding heart, 

Amidft its agonies, remember’d Marcia, 

And the fait words he utter'd, call’d me cruel ! Addifon. 


2. To dilclofc ; to difeovef; to publifli. 

When do partial and finifter affections more utter them¬ 
felves, than when an election is committed to many ? Whitgx 
Were it folly to be modeft in uttering what is known to all 
the world ? Raleigh. 

I meant my words fliould not reach your ears ; but what 
I utter’d was moft true. Dryden s All for Love. 

3. To fell; to vend. 

Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua’s law 
1 $ death to any he that utters them. Shakefp Rom. aiul Juliet. 
They bring it home, anJ utter it comfoonly by the name 
of Newfoundland fiih. Abbot's Deje/ip. of the World. 

The Devonfhire and Somerfecfhire grafiers feed yearly 
ereat droves of cattle in the north quarter of Cornwall, and 
utter them at home. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

4. To diiperfe ; to emit at large. 

To preferve us from ruin, the whole kingdom fliould con¬ 
tinue in a firm refolution never to receive or utter this fatal 
coin. Swift. 

LJ'tterable. adj. [from utter.] Expreflible ; fuch as may be 
uttered. 

U'tterance. n.f. [from • iter. ] 

1. Pronunciation; manner of fpeaking. 

He, with 1 itt’rance grave, and countenance fad. 

From point to point difeours’d his voyage. Fa. Queen. 

2. [ Outrance , Fr.] Extremity; terms of extreme holtility. 

Of him I gather’d honour; 

Which "he to feek of me again perforce, 

Behoves me keep at utterance. Shakefp. Cymleline. 

Mine eternal jewel 
Giv’n the common enemy of man, 

To make them kings; the feed of Banqup kings ! 

Rather than fo, come, fate, into the lilt, 

And champion me to th’ utterance. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. Vocal expreflion ; emilfion from the mouth. 

'Till Adam, though no lefs than Eve abalh’d. 

At length gave utterance to thefe words conftrain’d. Milton. 
Speaking is a fenfible expreflion of the notions of the mind, 
by feveral diferiminations of utterance of voice, ufed as figns, 
having by conlent feveral determinate fignificancies. Holder. 

There have been fome inventions, which have been able 
for the utterance of articulate founds, as the fpeaking of*cer- 
tain words. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

Many a man thinks admirably well, who has a poor ut¬ 
terance ; while others have a charming manner of fpeech, 
but their thoughts are trifling. JVatts. 

U / tterer. n.f. [from utter. J 

1. One who pronounces. 

2. A divulger; a difclofer. 

Uttcrers of fecrets lie from thence debarr’d ; 

Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. 

2- A feller ; a vender. 


Fa. Sjhtcen. 


U'tterly. adv. [from utter.] Fully; completely; perfectly. 
For the moft part, in an ill fenfe. 

God, whofe property is to fliew his mercies then greateft, 
when they are neareft to be utterly defpaired. Hooker, b. iv. 

Arguments taken from the authority of men, may not only 
fo far forth as hath been declared, but fuither alio be of fome 
force in human fcicnces; which force, be it never fo foiall, 
doth fhew that they are not utterly naught. Hooker , b. ii. 

All your int’reft in thofe territories 

Is utterly bereft you ; all is loft. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

He was fo utterly tired with an employment fo contrary to 
his humour, that he did not confider the means that would 
lead him out of it. Clarendon , b. viii. 

While in the flefh we cannot be utterly infenfible of the 
afflictions that befal us. Atierbwy. 

U'ttermost. adj. [from utter. ] 

1. Extreme; being in the higheit degree. 

Bereave me not, 

Whereon I live ! thy gentle looks, thy aid; 

Thy counfel, in this uttermofl diftrefs. Milton. 

2. Moft remote. 

The land, from the uttermofl end of the ftraits on Peru 
fide, did go towards the fouth. Abbot's Dejcrip. of the World. 

U'ttermost. n.f. The greateft degree. 

I here needed neither promife nor perfuafion to make her 
do her uttermofl for her father’s fervice. Sidney, b. ii. 

He cannot have fufficient honour done unto him ; but the 
uttermojl we can do, we muft. Hooker , b. i. 

Uve'ous. adj. [from uva. Lab] 

The uveous coat, or iris of the eye, hath a mufculous 
power, and can dilate and contrail that round hole in it 

, Rcy on the G cation. 

rULLAAU. n.f. [Italian.] A burning mountain ; volcano. 

Earth calcin’d, flies off into the air; the afhes of burning 
mountains, in vuleano's, will be carried to great diftances. Arb. 

Vu'lgar. adj. [vulgaire, Er. vulgaris, Lat.] 

1. Plebeian; fuiting to the common people; prattled among 
the common people. 0 

Men 
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Men who have paffcd all their time in low and 
mnot have a fuitable idea of the 
milhcs in the a&ions of great men. 


Broome. 


Shakefp. 


_ _ _ vulgar life, 

cannot have a fuitable idea of the feveral beauties and blc- 

Addifon. 

*• Mean ; low ; being of the common rate. 

It requiring too great a fagacity for vulgar minds to draw 
the line between virtue and vice, no wonder if moft men at¬ 
tempt not a laborious ferutiny into things themfelves, but 
only take names and words, and fo reft in them. South. 

Now wafting years my former ftrength confound. 

And added woes have bow’d me to the ground : 

Y et by the ftubble you may guefs the grain. 

And mark the ruins of no vulgar m an. 

3. Publick; commonly bruited. 

Do you hear aught of a battle toward ?- 

—Moft lure, and vulgar ; every one hears that. 

Vu'lcar. n.f. [vulgaire, Fr.] The common people. 

I’ll about j 

Drive away the vulgar from the ftreets. Shakefpeare. 

1 hofe men, and their adherents, were then looked upon 
by the affrighted vulgar , as greater prote&ors of their laws 
and liberties than myfelf. K. Charles. 

The vulgar imagine the pretender to have been a child im- 
pofed upon the nation by the fraudulent zeal of his parents, 
and their bigotted counfellors. Swift. 

Vulga'rity. n.f. [from vulgar.] 

1. Meannefs; ftatc of the lowcft people. 

Although their condition may place them many fphercs 
above the multitude; yet are they ftill within the line of vul¬ 
garity and democratical enemies to truth. Brown. 

1 rue it is, and I hope I fhall not offend their vulgarities, 
if I fay they arc daily mocked into error by devifers. Brown. 

2. Particular inftancc or fpecimen of meannefs. 

Is the grand fophos of Pcrfius, and the fublimity of Ju¬ 
venal to be circumfcribcd with the meannefs of words, and 
vulgarity of expreffion ? ' Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 

Vulgarly, adv. [from vulgar. J Commonly; in the ordi¬ 
nary manner ; among the common people. 

He was, which people much refpedt 

In princes, and which plcales vulgarly, 

Of goodly pcrs’nagc, and of fweet afpe£h Daniel. 

He, that believes himfclf uncapable of pardon, goes on 
without thought of reforming; fuch an one we call vulgarly 
a defperate perfon. Hammond's Practical Catechifm. 

As it is vulgarly underftood, that he cut a paffage for his 
army through thefe mighty mountains, it may feem incre¬ 
dible. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Vu LNERABLE. adj. [ vulnerable , Fr. vulncrabiiis, Lat.j Suf- 
ceptivc of wounds; liable to external injuries. 


icy 


u x o 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crefts • 

I bear a charmed life, which muft not yield 
To one of woman born. 1 o< , , 

Achilles though dipt in Styx, yet having 
by that water, although he were fortified e lfe w ? Unt0 L Uched 
flam in that part, as only vulnerable in the inferior , A® Wu 
part. r , nd brutal 

Vu'LNERAR Y adj. [vul.eraire, Fr. 
in the cure of wounds. Jt '-I 

Try whether the fame effect will not enfue, by conim 
vulnerary pla.fters. Brown’s Vul/ar T " 

I kept the orifice open, and preferred him vitlnerlrieT' 

To Winerate. „ La,.] T< ! ’J-Zf 

Defaclo there is fuch an mtercourfe between the 
unguent and the vultwated body. G'or-lf'T^ 

Vulpine, adj. [vulpinus, Lat.J Belonging to a fox '' 

VULTURE, n.f [ vultur , Lat.j A large bud of prey rem a 4 
able for voracity. 1 1 ia,t ~ 

Nor the night raven, that ftill deadly yells, 

Nor griefly vultures make us once affcar’d. ’ o. , 
We’ve willing dames enough, there cannot be . 
That vulture in you to devour fo many. 

As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. ' '§/ . - 
A rav’nous vulture in his open’d fide. 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons try’d. g) l J- 

Vu ltur 1 ne. adj. [ vulturinus , Lat.j Belonging to a vu 7 tu‘re' 

Uvu la. n.f. [uvula. Lat.j In anatomy, a round foft f„ on * 
gcous body, fufpended from the palate near the foramina of 
the noftrils over the glottis. 

By an inftrument bended up at one end, I got up behind 
the uvula. Wijeman, Sum , 

UXCKRIOUS. adj. [uxorius , Lat.j Submiffivcly fond ofa 
wife; infeiSted with connubial dotage. 

'Fowards his queen he was nothmg uxorious, nor fcarcc in¬ 
dulgent ; but companionable and refpeitive. E'aesii 

That uxorious king, wliofe heart, though large. 
Beguil’d by fair idolatreffes, fell 

'Fo idols foul. MiltonsParadift LA. 

How would’ft thou infult. 

When I muft live uxorious to thy will 

In perfect thraldom, how again betray me ? Mlt-i. 

Uxo'riousl Y.ar/t».[from uxoiious.] With fond fubmiffiontoawife. 
If thou art thus uxorioufly inclin’d 
To bear thy bondage with a willing mind, 

Prepare thy neck. ‘ Dryden's Juvenal. 

Uxo'riousness. n.f. [from uxorious.] Connubial dotage; 
fond fubmiffion to a wife. 
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W Is a letter of which the form is not to be found 
in the alphabets of the learned languages ; 
though it is not improbable that by our w is 
_ expreffed the found of the Roman v, and the 
J Eolick f. Both the form and found arc ex¬ 
cluded from the languages derived from the Latin. 

#'j s fometimes improperly ufed in diphthongs as a vowel, for u , 
view, Jhewi the found of w confonant is uniform. 
ToWa'bele. v.n. [A low, barbarous word.J To Ihakc; to 
move from fide to fide. 

If in your work you find it wabble ^ that is, that one fide 
of the flat inclines to the right or left hand, with loft blows 
of an hammer fet it to rights, and then lerew it hard up. Moxon. 
Wad. n. f. [peob hay, Saxon, j 
1. A bundle of ftraw thruft clofe together, 
a. IVaild, or black lead, is a mineral of great ufe and 
value. JVoodward. 

Wa'ddinG. n.f. [from wad, vad, Iflandick j A kind of foft 
fluff loofely woven, with which the Ikirts of coats arc fluf¬ 
fed out. 

To Wa'cdlh. v. n. [wagghelen, Dutch, to waggle-, whence, 
by a cafual corruption, waddle.] To Ihakc, in walking from 
fide to fide ; to deviate in motion from a right line. 

She could have run and waddled all about. Shakefp. 

The ftrutting petticoat fmooths and levels all diftinctions ; 
while I cannot but be troubled to fee fo many well-fhaped, 
innocent virgins bloated up, and waddling up and down like 
big-bellied women. Spectator, N- 127. 

The farmer’s goofe. 

Grown fat with corn and fitting ftill. 

Can fcarcc get o’er the barn-door fill. 

And hardly waddles forth to cool 

Her belly in the ncighb’ring pool. Swift. 

A aabchick waddles through the copfe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops. Pope. 

Duinefs, of buiinefs the directing foul, 

To human heads like biafs to the bowl; 

Which, as more pond’rous, makes their aim more true. 
Obliquely waddling to the mark in view. Pope. 

To Wade. v. n. [from vadum, Lat. pronounced wadum. J 
1. To walk through the waters; to pafs water without fwim- 
ming. 

We’ll wade to the market-place in Frenchmen’s blood. Sha. 
She waded through the dirt to pluck him off. Shakejpeare. 
I am in blood 

Stept in fo far, that, fhould I wade no more. 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
He ftaid feven days at the Craffus, until a bridge was made 
for the tranfporting of his army, for that the river was not to 
be waded over. ' Knollcs’s Hi/ 1 , of the Turks. 

Then fincc fortune’s favours fade ; 

You that in her arms do fleep. 

Learn to fwim, and not to wade. 

For the hearts of kings arc deep. JVotton's Poems. 

Vv’ith head, hands, wings, or feet purfues his way. 

Arid fwims, or links, or uades, or creeps, or flics. Miitm. 
It is hard to wade deep in baths where fprings arife. Brown. 
fowls that frequent waters, and only wade, have as well 
long legs as long necks; and thofe that are made for fwim- 
ming have feet like oars. More's Divine Dialogues. 

1 birds only wade in the water, and do not fwim. More. 

As when a dabchick waddles through the copfe 
On feet and wings, he flies, and wades, and hops. Pops. 
••Jo pafs difficultly and laborioufly. 

They were not permitted to enter unto war, nor conclude 
any league of peace, nor to wade through any aft of moment 
between them and foreign ftates, unlcis the oracle of God, 
or h, s prophets, were firft confulted with. Hooker, b iii 
I have waded ’through the whole caufe, fcarching the truth 
B y the caufes of truth. Hooker 

The fubftance of thofe controverfies whercunto we have 
gun to wadi, he rather of outward things appertaining to 

SLSSSfcT 0 ' any th,ns wh ‘" in ,he srr 
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Virtue gives hcrfclf light, through darknefs fer to wade. 

Fairy Queen, b. i, 

I fhould chufc rather with fpitting and fcorn to be tumbled 
Into die dull in blood, bearing witnefs to any known truth of 
our Lord ; than, by a denial of thofe truths, through blood 
and perjury wade to a feeptre, and lord it in a throne. South. 

’Tis not to my purpofe to wade into thofe bottom lefs con- 
trovcrfics, which, like a gulph, have lwallowcd up lo inucH 
time of learned men. Decay of Piety. 

The dame 

Now try’d the ftairs, and wading through the night, 
Search’d all the deep recefs, and iffu’d into light. Drydcr.. 

The wradiful God then plunges from above. 

And where in thickeft waves the Iparkles drove. 

There lights, and wades through fumes, and grope, his way, 
Half-fing’d, half-ftifl’d. Dry-den. 

Simonides, the more he contemplated the nature of the 
Deity, found that he waded but the more out of his depth, 
and that he loft himfelf in the thought. Addijon. 

Wa'fer. n.f. [wafel, Dutch.J 

1. A thin cake. 

Wife, make us a dinner; fpare flelh, neither corn ; 
Make wafers and cakes, forourfheepe muft be {horne.TuJfer. 
Poor Sancho they perfuaded that he enjoyed a great domi¬ 
nion, and then gave him nothing to lubfift upon but wafers and 
marmalade. ‘ Pope 

2. T he bread given in the eucharift by the Romanifts. 

That the fame body of Chrift Ihould be in a thoufand 
places at once ; that the whole body Ihould lie hid in a little 
thin wafer ; yet fo, that the members thereof fhould not one 
run into another, but continue diftinct, and have an order 
agreeable to a man’s body, it doth exceed reafon. Hall. 

3. Paftc made to clofe letters. 

Fo Waft. v. a. [probably from wave.] 

1. To carry through the air', or on the water. 

A braver choice of dauntlefs fpirits. 

Than now the Englilh bottoms have waft o’er. 

Did never float upon the (welling tide. Shalefpeare. 

Our high admiral 

Shall waft them over with our royal fleet. Shakeftmr , 

Whether cripples, who have loft their thighs, will not 
link but float; their lungs being able to waft'wp their bodies 
which are in others overpoifed by the hinder legs, we have 
not made experiment. ' Brown's Vtdgar Errours. 

Nor dares his tranfport-vefiei crofs the waves. 

With fuch whofc bones are not compos’d in graves : 

A hundred years they wander on the Ihorc ; “ 

At length, their penance done, are wafted o’er. Dryden. 

Lend to this wretch your hand, and waft him o’er 
To the fweet banks of yon forbidden Ihorc. Dryden. 
brom hence might firft fpring that opinion of the vehicles* 
ot (pints; the vulgar conceiving that the breath was that 
wherein the foul was wafted and carried away. Bay 

They before wafted over their troops into Sicily in open vcf- 

C S ’ T . Arbuthnot on Coins, 

in vain you tell your parting lover, 

^ ou wifh fair winds may waft him over: 

Alas ! what winds can happy prove, 

I hat bear me far from what I love ? Prior 

Speed the foft intercourfe from foul to foul, 

And waft a iigh from Indus to the pole. p epe 

2. To beckon ; to inform by a fign of any thing moving 1 ' 

To Waft. v. n. To float. 0 

It wafted nearer yet, and then flic knew. 

That what before fhe but furmis’d, was true. 

Thofe trumpets his triumphant entry tell. 

And now the Ihouts waft near the citadel 

Waft, n.f [from the verb. J 

1. A floating body. 

From the bellowing eaft oft the whirlwind’s wing 
weeps up the burthen of whole wintry plains. 

In one wide waft. Tbomfon s Winter. 

2. Motion of a ftreamer. Ufed as a token or mean of infor¬ 
mation at lea. 

3 ° F Wa'ftack, 


Dryden , 
Dryden. 
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Dry/La. 


Swift* 


Shakefp. 


WAG 

tv a^ft age. n.f. '[from waft.] Carriage by water or air. 
in life. 

What (hip of Epidamnum (lays for me r- 

—A fiiip you fcnt me to, to hire waft age. Sbakefpeare. 

I ftalk about her door. 

Like a ftrangc foul upon the Stygian banks. 

Staying for waftage. Shakefp. Troilus and Crejfida. 

Wa'fter. n.f. [from waft.] A pafl’age boat. Ainfworth. 
WaTture. n.f. [fromttvj^r.] The a<St of v;aving. Not in life. 

You anfwer’d not; 

But with an angry wafture of your hand 
Gave ftgn for me to leave you. Shakefp. ft/lius Ccefar. 
To Wag. v. a. [Jiajian, Saxon; waggen, Dutch.] To move 
lightly } to fliakc (lightly. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 

Tremble and (lart at wagging of a ftraw. Sbakefpeare. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noife. 

When they arc fretted with the gufts of heav’n. Shakefp. 
All that pafs, hifs and wag their head at thee. 

Thou canft not wag thy finger, or begin 
The lead light motion, but it tends to fin. 

So have 1 fecn in black and white, 

A prating thing, a magpyc hight, 

Majeftically ftalk; 

A (lately, worthlefs animal, 

That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 

All flutter, pride, and talk. 

To Wag. v. n. 

I. To be in quick or ludicrous motion. 

Be merry, my wife has all ; 

For women arc (brews, both (hort and tall; 

’Tis merry in hall, where beards wag all. 

I will fight with him upon this theme. 

Until my eyelids will no longer wag. Shtik/fp. Hamlet. 

1. To go ; to be moved. 

! will provoke him to’t, or let him wag. Sbakefpeare. 
Her charms (he mutter’d o’er; 

And yet the refty lievc wagg'd ne’er the more : 

I wept for woe. Dry den's Theocritus. 

Wag. n.f [pae 5 an, Saxon, to cheat.] Any one ludicroufly 
mifehievousj a merry droll. 

Cupid the wag) that lately conquer’d had 
Wife counfellors, ftout captains puifl'ant; 

And ty’d them faft to lead his triumphs bad. 

Glutted with them, now plays with mcaneft things. Sidney. 
Was not my lord the verier wag o’ th’ two ? Shakefp. 

We wink at wags , when they offend, 

And fparc the boy, in hopes the man may mend. Dryden. 
A counfcllor never pleaded without a piece of packthread in 
his hand, which he ufed to twift about a finger all the 
while he was fpcaking : the wags ufed to call it the thread of 
his difeourfe. Aadijcn. 

Wage. n. f. the plural wages is now only ufed. [wegen, or 

. Pay given for fcrvice. 

All friends (hall taftc 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their defervings. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

The lad petition is for my men; they arc the pooreft. 
But poverty could never draw them from me ; 

That they may have their wages duly paid them. 

And forticthins over to remember me. Sbakefpeare. 

By Tom’ Thumb, a fairy page ; 

He fcnt it, and doth him engage, 

By promife of a mighty wage. 

It focretly to carry. Drayton's Nymphtd. 

The thing itfelf is not only our duty, but our glory : and 
he who hath done this work, has, in the very work, partly 
received his wages. ^ out ; ‘ 

. Gage ; pledge. Ainfw. ,. , . 

To Wage. v.a. [The origination of this word, wmch is 
now only ufed in the phrafe to wage war, is not eafily dif- 
covercd : waegen, in German, is to attempt any thing dan¬ 
gerous.] 

To attempt; to venture. 

We muff not think the Turk is fo unlkilful, 

Ncgle&ing an attempt of eafe and gain. 

To wake and wage a danger profitlcfs. 

To make; to cairy on._ Applied to war. 

Return to her, and fifty men difmift d - 
No ; rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
To wage againft the enmity o’th’ air. 

To be a comrade with the wolf. Shakefp. A. Lear. 

Your reputation wages war with the enemies ot your^ royal 
family, even within their trenches. 

He ponder’d, which of all his fons was fit 
To iclgn, and wage immortal war with wit. 

. [From wage, wages.] Io let to hire. 

TTiou muff wage 

Thy works for wealth, ami life for gold engage. F. Queen. 



Sbakefpeare. 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 



WAG 

4. To take to hire ; to hire for pay ; to hold in pay ; to tmxAo* 

for wages. \r 7 

I feem’d his follower, not partner; and 
He wag’d me with his countenance, as if 
I had been mercenary. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanir 

The officers of the admiralty having places of fo good be’ 
nefit, it is their parts, being well waged and rewarded' 
exadtly to look into the found building of lhips. Raltieh 
The king had erected his courts of ordinary refort, and 
was at the charge not only to wage jufticc and their minifterj 
but alfo to appoint the fafe cullody of records. Baco' 

This great lord came not over wi;h any great number of 
waged foldiers. ' Davies's Ireland. 

5. [Inlaw.] 

When an action of debt is brought againft one, as for 
money or chatties, left or lent the defendant, the defendant 
may wage his law ; that is, fwear, and certain perfons with 
him, that he owes nothing to the plaintiff in manner as he 
hath declared. The offer to make the oath is called wager 
of law : and when it is accomplilhcd, it rs called the making 
or doing of law. Blount 

WA'GER. n.f. [from wage , to venture.] 

1. A bett; any thing pledged upon a chance or performance. 

Love and mifehief made a wager, which (hould have mod 
power in me. Sidney. 

The fca ffrove with the winds which (hould be louder; 
and the (hrouds of the (hip, with a ghaftful noife to them that 
were in it, witneffed that their ruin was the wager of tfcte 
other’s contention. Sidney, b. ii. 

Full faft Die fleJ, ne ever look’d behind ; 

As if her life upon the wager lay. Fairy Queen. 

Befidcs thefc plates for horfe-raccs, the wagers may be as 
the perfons pleafe. Temple. 

Factious, and fav’ring this or t’other fide, 

Their wagers back their wifhes. Dryderei 

If any aihciftcan flake his foul for a wager, againllfuch 
an incxhauftible difproportion ; let him never hereafter accufe 
others of credulity. Bentley’s Strmtm}. 

2. [In law.] An offer to make oath. Sec to wage in law. 

Multiplication of actions upon the cafe were rarcformerly, and 
there by wager of law oufted,which dilcouragcd many fuit s.Hule. 

To Wager, v.a. [from the noun.] To lay; to pledge as a 
bett; to pledge upon fomc cafualty or performance. 

’Twas merry, when you wager’d on your angling. Shakefp. 
He that will lay much to (take upon every firing (toiy, 
may as well wager his eftate which way the wind will lit 
next morning. Government of tbeTatgue. 

I feed my father’s flock ; 

What can I wager from the common (lock ? Dryden. 

Wa'ges. n.f. See Wage. 

Wa'ggery. n.f. [from wag.] Mifchicvous merriment; ro- 
guifh trick ; farcaftical gaiety. 

’Tis not the waggeries or cheats praitifed among fchoo!- 
boys, that make an able man; but the principles of jufticc, 
gencrofity, and (obriety. _ Locke. 

Wa ggish, ad/, [from wag j Knaviflily merry ; merrily mil- 
chievous ; frolickfomc. 

Change fear and nicenefs, 

The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 

Woman its pretty felf, to waggijh courage. Shaiefpeere. 
This new conceit is the waggijh fuggeftion of fome fly and 
fculking atheifts. ““ More’s Divine Dia/ogms. 

A company of waggift boys watching of frogs at the fide ot 
a pond, (till as any of them put up their heads, they would 
be pelting them down with (tones. Children, fays one 0 
the frogs, you never confider, that though this may be play 
to you, ’tis death to us. L Ej' ran s'* 

As boys, on holidays let loofe to play, 

Lay waggijh traps for girls that pafs that way; 

Then (hout to fee in dirt and deep diftrcls 


Some filly cit. 

Wa'gcishness. n.f. [from waggiflfd] Merry mifchie . 

A chriftian boy in Conftantinople had like , e „ 

(toned for gagging, in a waggijhnejs, a long billed fow • 
To Wa'cgu ii. n. [wagghelen, German.] To waddle; to 
move from fide to fide. ... 

The fport Bafilius would (hew to Z el mane, vUi ’ ,. 
mounting of his hawk at a heron, which getting up 0 
waggling wings with pain, as though the air next : 
earth were not fit for his great body to fly through, 

grown to diminilh the fight ot himfelf. ‘ L‘ t ? 

Why do you go nodding and waggling fo, as \\hfQ- - 

fays the gootc to her gofteling. rn indick 1 

Wa'gon. n.f. [pcejen. Sax. waeghens, Dutch; vagn, 

1. A heavy carriage for burthens. ., 

The Hungarian tents, were cnclofed round with £ 
one chained to another. Kmlles s Hij • f ■ rfikon. 

Waggons fraught with utenfds of war. 

A chariot. Not in ufe. 

Now fair Phoebus ’gan decline m halte. 

His weary waggon to the weftem vale. 
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1 ’hen to her waggon flic betakde. 

And with her bears the witch. 

O Proferpina, 

For the flowers now that frighted thou let’ll fall 
From Dis’s maggots 
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Spcx/cr. 


Her waggon (pokes made of long fpinners legs 


Shakefpean 


e. 


Sha’.efpeare. 
drives a vva- 


2 . 


The cover, of the wings of grafshoppers 
Wa'gonneR. n.f [from wagon.] One who 

e ° n * By this, the northern waggoner had fet 
His levcnfold team behind the ftedfaft ftar. 

That was in ocean waves yet never wet. Fairy Qitecti, b. i. 

Gallop apace, you fi’ry-footed Heeds, 

Tow’rd Phoebus’ manfion ! fuch a waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the weft. Sbakefpeare. 

A waggoner took notice upon the creaking of a wheel, 
that it was the word wheel that made mod noife. L'Eftrange. 
The waggoners that curfc their (landing teams, 

Wou’d wake e’en drowfy Drufus from his dreams. Dryden. 

I deferibed to him the ufe and the nature of it; arid the 
next day the waggoners arrived with it. Gulliver's Travels. 
•iVA'GTAit. n.f. A bird. ^ Ainfw. 

Waid. v. a. [I fuppofe for weighed, j Crufticd. 

His horfe waid in the back, and (houider (liottcn. Shakefp. 
Waif. n.f. [wavium, waivium, law Lat. from wave.] Goods 
found, but claim’d by no body ; that of which every one 
waves tire claim. Commonly written we if. Ainfw. 

To Wail. v.a. f gualare, Italian.] To moan; to lament; to 
bewail. 

Wife men ne’er wail their prefent woes. 

But prefently prevent the ways to wail. Sbakefpeare. 

Say, if my fpoufe maintains her royal tfuft ? 

Or if no more her abfent lord (he wails. 

But the falfe woman o’er the wife prevails ? Pope. 

To Wail. v. n. 'Fo grieve audibly ; to exprels forrOw. 

Son of man wail for the multitude. Lz. xxxii. 18. 

I will wail and howd. Mic. i. 8. 

WAIL. n.f. Audible forrow. 

Around the woods 

She figbs her fong, which with her trail refound. Thrnfon. 
Wa'iling. n.f. [from wail.] Lamentation; moan; audible 
forrow. 

The camp filled with lamentation and mourning, which 
would be increafed by the weeping and wailing of them, 
which (hould never fee their brethren. Kmlles. 

Other cries among)! the Iriih, favour of the Scythian bar- 
birifm ; as the lamentations of their burials, with defpairful 
outcries, and immoderate wailings. Spenftr’s behind. 

Take up wailing for us, that our eyes may run down with 
tears. Jer. ix. 18. 

The wailings Of a maiden I recite. Gay, 

Wa'ilful. adj. [from wail and full.] Sorrowful; mouui- 
ful. 

Lay lime to tangle herdefircs 
By wailful fonnets, whole compofcd rhimes 
Should be full fraught-with fcrviceahle vows. Sbakefpeare. 
Wain. n.f. [contracted from wagon.] A carriage. 

There antient night arriving, did alight 
From her high weary wain. Spenfer. 

Yours be the harveft ; ’tis the beggar’s gain. 

To glean the fallings of the loaded wain. Dryden. 

Wa'inrope. n.f. [wain and rope.] A large cord, with which 
the load is tied on the wagon. 

Oxen and wainropcs cannot hale them together. Shakefp. 
Wa'inscot. n. J. [wagefehot, Dutch.] The inner wooden co¬ 
vering of a wail. 

Some have the veins more varied and chamblettcd ; as 
oak, whereof wainfcct is made. Bacon. 

She never could part with plain wainfot and clean hang- 
‘ n g s - Arbutbnot. 

A rat your utnioft rage defies. 

That Cafe behind the wainfeot lies. Swift. 

To Wa'inscot. v. a. [waegenjehotten, Dutch.] 

I. To line walls with boards. 

Mufick foundeth better in chambers wainfeotted, than 
hanged. Bacon. 

2- Fo line in general. 

It is moil curioully lined, or wainfeotted, with a white tefta- 
ceous cruft, of the fame fubilance and thicknefs with the 
tubuli marini. Grew. 

One fide commands a view of the garden, and the other is 
wainfeotted with looking-glafs. Addifon’s Guardian. 

Wair. n.f [In carpentry.J A piece of timber two yards long, 
and a foot broad. ' Bailey. 

Waist, n.f [gwafe, Welfh; from the verb gwafen, to prefs 
or bind.] 

I. The (mailed part of the body; the part below the ribs, 
The one feem’d woman to the waijl, and fair. 

But ended foul in many a fcaly fold. 

Voluminous and vail. Milton's Pat. Loft, b. ii. 


She, ds a veil, down to her (lender waift. 

Her unadorned golden treffes wore, , . v 

Diflicvel'd. ~ Milton's Par. Loft, b.iy 

They foiz’d, and with entangling folds embrac’d, / 

His neck twice Com pa fling, and twice his waift. Denham. 
Stiff (lays conflrain her (lender waift. Gay. 

The middle deck, or floor of a (hip. 

Sheets of water from the clouds are fcnt. 

Which hiding through the planks, the flames prevent. 

And (lop the fiery peft : four (hips alone 

Burn to the waift, and for the fleet atone. Dryden. 

To Wait. v.a. [■ wachten, Dutch.] 

I. To cxpcift; to (lay for. 

Bid them prepare within; . ; 

I am to blame to be thus waited for. Sbakefpeare. 

Aw’d with thefc words, in camps they dill abide. 

And wait with longing looks their promis’d guide. Dryden. 

Such courage did the antient heroes (how. 

Who, when they might prevent, would wait One blow. Dry < 
i. To attend ; to accompany with fubmiflion or refpect. 

He chofe a thoufand horfe, the flow’r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral. Dryden. 

3. To attend aS a confequcnce of fomething. 

Remorfc and heavinefs of heart (hall wait thee. 

And cverlafting anguifh be thy portion. Rowe. 

4. To vi^atch as an enemy. 

He is waited for of the fword. fob xv. 22. 

To Wait. v. n. 

1. Toexpeft; to flay in expe£latioh. 

All the days of my appointed time will I wait till 
change come. Jobxw.14. 

The poultry (land 

Waiting upon her charitable hand. Gay. 

2. To pay fervile or fubmiflive attendance. 

T hough Syrinx your Pan’s miftrefs were. 

Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. Milton s Arcades.. 
One morning waiting on him at Caufhdm, fmiling upon) 
me, he faid, he could tell me fome news of my felf. Denham. 
Fortune and victory he did purfue. 

To bring them, as his (laves, to wait on you. Dryden. 

A parcel of foldiers robbed a farmer of his poultry, and. 
then made him wait at table. Swift. 

3. To attend. A phrafe of ceremony. 

The dinner is on the table; my father defires your wor- 
(hip’s company.— 

—I will wait on him. Shakefp. Alary Hives of Tfindfor. 

4. To (lay ; not to depart from. 

How (hall we know when to wait for, when to decline 
perfecution. , South's Sermons, 

With Vulcan’s rage the rifing winds confpire. 

And near our palace rolls the flood of fire : 

Hade, my dear father, ’tis no time to wait. 

And load my (boulders with a willing freight. Dryden. 

I know, if I am deprived of you, I die: 

But oh ! I die, if I wait longer for you. A. Philips. 

5. To (lay by reafein of fomc hindrance. 

6. To look watchfully. 

It is a point of cunning to wiaij upon him, with whom you 
fpeak, with your eye, as the Jefuits give it in precept. Bacon. 

7. To lie in ambufli as an enemy. 

Such ambufli waited to intercept thy way. Milton. 

8. To follow as a confequence. 

It will import thofo men who dwell earelefs, to enter into 

ferious confultation how they may avert that ruin, which waits 
on fuch a fupine temper. Decay of Piety. 

Wait. n. f. Ambufh ; infidious and fecret attempts. 

If he hurl at him by laying of wait, that he die ; lie that 
fmotc him (hall be put to death. Hum. xxxv. 2C. 

Why fat’ll thou like an enemy in wait? Milton. 

Walter, n.f. [from wait.] An attendant; one who attends 
for the accommodation of others. 

Let the drawers be ready with wine and frefli glades ; 
Let die waiters have eyes, though their tongues mud be 
l y’J« B. Joknfon's Tavern Academy. 

The leaft tart or pie. 

By any waiter there ftolen and fet by. Bp. Corbet. 

A man of fire is a general enemy to all the zvailers where 
you drink. Toiler, N°. 61. 

The waiters (land in ranks ; the yeomen cry. 

Make room. ' Swift. 

WaTtino gentlewoman. '\n,f. [from wait.] An upper (er- 
WViting maid. V vant, who attends on a lady in 

XVaTting woman. j her chamber. 

He made me mad, 

To talk (b like a zvaiting-gentlezvcman , 

Of guns, and drums, and wbuiids. " Shakefp. ihr.. lV. 
b libbertigibbet, prince of mopping and mowing, fince pof- 
fefles chamber-maids and waiting-women. Shekejp. K. Lear. 
( he waiting-woman might be convcrfam in romances. Swift. 
T he waiting-maid hopes to ingratiate her felf. Szvtft. 
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W A K 

To WAKE. v. n. [wakan, Gothick; pacnn, Saxon ; warn ken. 
Dutch.] 

1. To watch ; not to fleep. 

All night flic watch’d, ne once a-down would lay 
Her dainty limbs in her fad drcriment. 

But praying ftill did wake, and waking did laments Spenfer. 
The father waketh for the daughter, and the care for her 
taketh away fleep. Eccltf. xlii. 9. 

Thou holdeft mine eyes waking. pf Ixxvii. 4. 

In the valley of Jchofliaphat, 

The judging God (hall clofe the book of fate ; 

And there the laft aflizes keep. 

For thofe who wake , and thofc who fleep. Dry Jen. 

I cannot think any time, waking or fleeping, without be¬ 
ing fenfible of it. Locke. 

Though wifdom wakes, fufpicion flceps. Milton. 

2. To be roufed from fleep. 

Each tree ftirr’d appetite, whereat I wak'il. Milton. 

3. To ceafe to fleep. 

The lifters awaked from dreams, which flattered them with 
more comfort, than their waking would confent to. Sidney. 
Come, thou powerful God, 

And thy leaden charming rod. 

Dipt in the Lethean lake, 

O’er his watchful temples lhake. 

Left he ftiould fleep, and never wake. Denham. 

4. To be put in action ; to be excited. 

Gentle airs to fan the earth now wak'd. Milton. 

To Wake. v.a. [peccian, Saxon; weeken, Dutch.] 

1. To roufe from fleep. 

They wak'd each other, and I flood and heard them. Ska. 
The waggoners that curfe their (landing teams, 

Wou’d wake e’en drowfy Drufus from his dreams. Dryden. 

Shock, who thought ftie flept too long, 

Leap’d up, and wak’d his miflrefs with his tongue. Pope. 

2. To excite; to put in motion, or a£tion. 

Prepare war, wake up the mighty men; let them come 
up. Joel iii. 9. 

Thine, like Amphion’s hand, had wak'd the (lone, 

And from definition call’d the riling town ; 

Nor could he burn l'o faft, as thou couldft build. Prior. 
What you’ve faid. 

Has wak'd a thought in me, which may be lucky. Rowe. 

To wake the foul by tender ftrokes of art. 

To raife the genius, and to mend the heart. Pml. to Cato. 

3. To bring to life again, as if from the fleep of death. 

To fecond life, 

Wak'd in the renovation of the juft. Milton. 

Wake. n.f. [from the verb.] 

j. The fcalt of the dedication of the church, formerly kept by 
watching all night. 

Fill oven ful of flawnes, Ginnie pafle not for fleepe. 
Tomorrow thy father his wake- daie will kcepc. TuJJer. 
The droiling peafant fcarce thinks there is any world beyond 
his village, nor gaiety beyond that of a wake. Gov. of Tongue. 
Putting all the Grecian aclors down. 

And winning at a wake their parfley crown. Dryden. 

Sometimes the vulgar will of mirth partake. 

And have exccffive doings at their wake. King’s Art of Cook. 
2. Vigils 5 ftate of forbearing fleep. 

By dimpled brook, and fountain brim. 

The wood-nymphs deckt with dailies trim. 

Their merry wakes and paftimes keep : 

What hath night to do with fleep ? Milton. 

Wa'keful. adj. [wake and full.] Not fleeping; vigilant. 
Before her gate high God did fwcat ordain. 

And wakeful watches ever to abide. Spenfer. 

Why doll thou (hake thy leaden feeptre ? go, 

Beftow thy poppy upon wakeful woe, 

Sicknefs and forrow, whofe pale lids ne’er know 
Thy downy finger; dwell upon their eyes, 

Shut in their tears ; fhut out their mifcrics. Crajhaw. 

All thy fears, 

Thy wakefu 1 terrors, affrighting dreams. 

Have now their full reward. Denham's Sophy. 

DifTembling fleep, but wakeful with the fright, 

The day takes off the pleafurc of the night. Dryden, 

Wa'kefulness. n.f. [from wakeful.] 
j. Want of fleep. 

Other perfumes arc fit to be ufed in burning agues, con- 
fumptions, and too much wakefulnefs. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 
2. Forbearance of fleep. 

To Wa'ken. v. n. [from wake.] To wake; to ceafe from 
fleep ; to be roufed from fleep. 

Early Turnus wak'ning with the light. 

All clad in armour, calls his troops to fight. Dryden. 

To Wa'kek. v.a. 

1. To roufe from fleep. 

When he was waken'd with the noife. 

And faw the beaft fo fmall; 

What’s this, quoth he, that gives fo weak a voice, 

That wakens men withal l Spenfer. 

a 


' W A L 

A man that is wakened out of fleep. a , 

We make no longer flay ; go , waken Eve ,j V '/ r ‘ 

2. I o excite to action. 

' 7 „ Thcn Homer ’ s nnJ Ty.-t.TUs’ martial muJb 
„ Waken'd the world, and founded loud alarm:." R r. 

3. To produce ; to bring forth. * ' u E**no*. 

They introduce 

Their facred fong, and waken raptures hi ah j r, 

Wa'ke robin. n.f. [A plant.] The leaves are entire 1 
and triangular at the bafe: the flower confifts L! T®» 
fhaped like an afs’s eye: from the bottom of the fWr y*’ 
the pointal, with embryo’s, each of which becomes a 2 
berry, containing feeds. Miller. oundilh 

"teV/if’ 11, s “° ni *** *■“■* p« * * *,. 

To Walk. v. a. [walen, German ; pealcan, Saxou to roll 1 
!. To move by leifurcly flops, fo that one foot is f ct down' £ 
for the other is taken up. ' >c ' 

What mean you Ctefar ? think you to walk forth t Sic 
A man was feen walking before the door very comuofedlv r 

2. It is ufed in the ceremonious language of invitation fa 

or go. “ ' * or tmt < 

Sir, walk in..- 

—I had rather walk here, I thank vou. Shalef* 

3. To move for exercife or amufement.’ ^ CXru 

Thefe bow’rs as wide as \ve need walk. j^ 7 , 

4 . Jo move the flowed pace. Not to trot, gallop, or amble* 
Applied to a liorfe. 

5. To appear as a fpc&re. 

The fpirits of the dead 

May walk again ; if iiich thing be, thy mother 
Appear’d to me laft night. Shakefp. /Pinter's Tele 

It then draws near the feafon 
Wherein the fpirit is wont to walk. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
There were walking ipirits of the houfe of York, 3s we jj 
in Ireland as in England. Davits’s Ireland. 

Some fay no evil thing that walks by night. 

In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorifh fen, 

Blue meagre hag, or ftubborn unlaid ghoft, 

That breaks his magick chains at curfew time; 

No goblin, or fwart fairy of the mine. 

Hath hurtful pow’r o’er true virginity. Mites, 

6. To at on any occafion. 

Do you think I’d walk in any- plot, 

Where Madam Sempronia fhould take place of me. 

And Fulvia come i’ th’ rear ? B. Jahr.fn. 

7. To be in motion. Applied to a clamorous or abufive fe¬ 
male tongue ; and is ftill in low language retain’d. 

As fhc went, her tongue did walk 
In foul reproach, and terms of vile defpight; 

Provoking him by her outiagious talk, 

To at in fleep. 

When was it (he laft walk'd? - 

-1 have feen her rife from her bed, unlock her clofet, 

take forth paper, fold it, write upon’t, read it, and return to 
bed ; yet all this while in a nioft faft fleep. Shakejp. Macbeth. 
9. To range; to move about. 

Affairs that walk. 

As they fay fpirits do at midnight, have 
In them a milder nature, than the bufinefs 
That feeks difpatch by day. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

To move off. 

When he comes forth, he will make their cows and gar- 
rans to walk, if he doth no other harm to their perfons. Spenf. 
To at in any particular manner. 

Do juftly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God. Ma¬ 
li thou forget the Lord, and walk after other gods, ye 
fliall furely perifh. Deut. viii. il¬ 

l'll love with fear the only God, and walk 
As in his prefence. Milton. 

12. To travel. 

The Lord bath bleflld thee; he knoweth thy walking 
through this wildcrncfs. Deut. ii. 7 - 

To Walk. v. a. 

1. To pals through. 

I do not without danger walk thefe ftreets. 

No rich or noble knave, 

Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. 

2. To lead out, for the fake of air or exercife. 

Walk. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Acl of walking for air or exercife. 

Not walk by moon without thee, is fwcet. 

Her keeper by her fide. 

To watch her walks, his hundred eyes applied. ~-j~ 
Philander ufed to take a walk in a neighbouring wood. Adi 
I long to renew our old intercourfe, our morning cc 
ferences, and our evening walks. ■ 

2. Gait; ftep; manner of moving. 

Morpheus, of all his numerous train, exprefs’d 
The fhape of man, and imitated beft; 

The walk, the words, the geflurc could fupply, 

The habit mimick, and the mien fupply. Dr) 
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W A L 

A kmscli of fp»“. of off™ 1 ' thro “S 1 ’ “’ hich ° ne walks - 
3 ' Ho uM'y ff- »-« - * 2- 

M S a '.‘wiyT= your walk, you toe not fur. Mil.,,. 

She would never mifs 011c day, 

A walk fo fine, a fight lo gay. 

An avenue fet with trees. 

‘ He hath left you all his walks, 

His private harbours, and new-plarttcd orchards. 

On Hi at fide the Tiber. Shakefpeare s Julius Cecjar. 

Goodlieft trees planted with walks and bow rs. Milton. 

, Wav; road; range; place of wandering. 

The mountains are his walks, who wand ring feeds 
On fiowly-fpringing herbs. _ Sandys s Paraphrafe. 

Set women in his eye, and in his walk , 

Among daughters of men the faireft found. 

Our fouls, for want of that acquaintance here, 

May wander in the flarryttWL above. 

That bright companion of the fun, 

Whofe glorious afpeiit feal’d our new-born king; 

And now a round of greater years begun. 

New influence from his walks of light did bring. ., 
Wanting an ampler fphere to expatiate in, he open d a 
boundiefs walk for his imagination. 

6 f Turbo, Lat.] A fifh. . 

Walk is the flowed or Icafl raifed pace, or going ot a 
'' horfe. In a walk, a borfe lifts two legs of a fide, one after 
the other, beginning with the hind leg firft ; as (uppoic that 
he leads with the legs on his right fide, then he lilts his tar 
hind foot firft; and in the time that he is fett.ng it down, 
which in a ftep is always fhort of the tread of his fore foot 
upon the fame fide, he lifts his far fore foot, and fees it down 
before his near foot, and juft as he lifts up his near hind loot, 
and lets it down again juft fhort of his near fore foot, and 
juft as he is fetting it down, lie lifts his near fore foot, and fete 
it down juft before his far fore foot. harrier 1 Du... 

Wa'lker. n.f. [from walk.] One that walks. 

I ride and walk, and am reputed the beft walker in this 

town. t0 G fy- 

May no fuch vicious walkers croud the flreet. Gay. 

Wa'lkincstaef. n.J. A flick which a man holds to fup- 
port him in walking. 

The club which a man of an ordinary fize could not lilt, 
was but a walkingflaff for Hercules. Glanville. 

WALL. n.f. [wul, W clfh; vallum, Lat. pall, Saxon ; walle , 
Dutch.] 

1. A feries of brick or ftone carried upwards, and cemented 
with mortar; the fidcs of a building. 

Poor Tom ! that eats the wall- newt and the water- 
newt. ■ Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Where though I mourn my matchlefs lofs alone. 

And none between my weaknefs judge and me; 

Yetev’n thefe gentle walls allow my moan, 

Whofe doleful echo’s with my plaints agree. Wotton. 

Part rife in cryftal wall or ridge direct. Milton. 

2. Fortification ; works built for defence. In this fenfe it is 
commonlv ufed plurally. 

With love’s light wings did I o’erperch thefe walls ; 

For ftony limits cannot hold out love. Shakefpeare. 

General, the walls are thine: 

Witncfs the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and mafler. Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

•A prey 

To that proud city, whofe high walls thou faw’fl 

Left in confuiion. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. xii. 

I rufh undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 

3. To take the wall. To take the upper place ; not to give place. 

I will take the wall of any man or maid of Mon¬ 
tague’s. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

When once the poet’s honour ceafcs, 

From reafon far his tranfports rove : 

And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 

Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. Prior. 

To Wall. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inclofe with walls. 

There bought a piece of ground, which Birfa call’d. 
From the bull’s hide they firft inclos’d and walPd. Dryden. 

2. To defend by walls. 

The walled towns do work my greater woe : 

The forefl wide is fitter to refound 

The hollow echo of my careful cries. Spenfer. 

His council advifed him to make himfclf mafler of fome 
good walled town. Bacon s Hen. VII. 

The Spaniards caft themfclves continually into roundels, 
their flrongeft (hips walling in the reft. Bacon's War with Spain. 
And terror of his name, that walls us in 
From danger. Denham's Sophy. 

Wallcree'per. n.f. A bird. Ainfw. 

Wa'llet. n.f. [peallian, to travel, Saxon.] 

1. A bag, in which the neccfiarics of a travellci 
fack. 


WAN 


1 traveller arc put; a knap- 


Having entered into a long gallery, he laid down his 
and fpread his carpet, in order to repofe himfelf upon it. Add. 

2 Any thing protuberant and fwagging. 

Who would believe, that there were mountaineers 
Dew-lapt like bulls, whofe throats had hanging at them 
/Pallets of flefh. Shakefpeare. 

Walle'yed. adj. [ wall and eye.] Having white eyes. 

Wa l-eyed flave ! whither wouldft thou convey' 

This growing image of thy fiend-like face ? Sha efpearr. 
Wa'llflowef.. n.f. See Stockgilliflower, of which 

it is a fpecies. , 

/Fallflowers are of fcveral forts ; as the common ones, the 

great iingle ones, the great double ones, the tingle white, 
the double white, the double red, and the pale yellow; all 
which flower about the end of March*, and, inMayor 
A ■ j Mortimer s Iiujbandry. 

Wa'll’fruit. n.f. Fruit, which to be ripened, muft be 

planted againft a wall. - 

To wallfruit and garden-plants, there cannot b ^ a wor ‘ c 
enemy than talk. „ Wandr,. 

To Wa'llop. v.n. [pealan, to boil, Saxon.] I o boil. 
Wa'llouse. «. f. [ ennex , Lat.] An inl-dt. in,w. 

To WALLOW, v. n. [walugan, Gothick; yalpian, baxon.J 

1. To move heavily and ciumfily. 

Part, huge of bulk ! 

Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, .. 

Tempeft the ocean. Milton's Par. Lof, b. vli. 

2. To roll himfelf in mire, or any thing filthy. 

Gird thcc with lackcloth, and wallow thyfelf m afhes: Jer. vi. 
Dead bodies, in all places of the camp, walLwcd in their 
own blood . ’ Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 

A boar was wailowim in the water, when a horle was go¬ 
ing to drink. L'Ejirang,. 

3. To live in any ftate of filth or grofs vice. 

God fees a man wallrwing in his native impurity, delivered 
over as an abfolute captive to fin, polluted with its guilt, and 
enflaved by its power ; and in this moft loarhfome condition, 
fixes upon him as an object of his diftinguifhing mercy. South. 

A Wa'lloW. n.f. [from the verb.] A kind of rolling walk. 
One taught the tofs, and one the French new wallow ; 

His fword-knot this, his cravat that delign’J. Dryden. 
Wai lru'e. n.f. An herb. Ainfw. 

Wa'llwort. n.f. A plant, the fame with dwarf-elder, or 
danewort. See Elder. 

Wa'ln-ut. n.f. [pal)3 pnura, Saxon, nux juglans.] The cha- 
radters are; it hath male flowers, or katkins, which are pro¬ 
duced at remote diftanccs from the fruit on the fame tree; 
the outer cover of the fruit is very thick and green, .under 
which is a rough hard (hell, in which the fruit is inclofed, 
furrounded with a thin ikin: the kernel is deeply divided into 
four lobes ; and the leaves of the tree are pinnated or wmged. 
The fpecies arc, I. The common walnut. 2. The large 
French walnut. 3. The thin-fhcll’d walnut. 4. The dou¬ 
ble walnut. 5 '1 he late ripe walnut. 6. The hard-fhell’d 

walnut. 7. The Virginian black walnut. 8. Virginian 
black walnut, with a long furrowed fruit. 9. The luckery, 
or white Virginian walnut. 10. 1 he fmall hickery, or white 
Virginian walnut. Miller. 

’Tis a cockle, or a walnut- fhell; 

A knack, a toy. Shakefp Taming of the Shrew. 

Help to fcarch my houfe this one time ; if I find not what 
I feek, let them fay of me, as jealous as Ford, that fearcheth 
a hollow walnut for his wife’s leman. Shakefpeare. 

Some woods have the veins fmooth as fir and walnut. Bacon. 
Wa'llpepper. n.f. See Houseleek, of which it is a fpecies. 
Wa'ltron. n.f. 

The morfc, or waltror., is called the fca-horfe. Wlodzvard. 
ToWa'mble. v.n. [wcmmelen, Dutch.] To roll with naulea 
and ficknefs. It is ufed of the ftomach. 

A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of a tvam¬ 
bling ftomach, and an unfettled mind: L'Eflrange. 

Wan. adj. [pann, Saxon; gwan, weakly, Welfh.] Pale, as 
with ficknefs ; languid of look. 

Sad to view his vifage pale and wane , 

Who erft in flowers of fri fheft youth was clad. Fa. ijhieen. 

All the charms of love. 

Salt Cleopatra, foften thy wan lip ! 

Let witchcraft join with beauty, shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Why fo pale and wan, fond lover ? 

Pr’ythee, why fo pal9 ? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her. 

Looking ill prevail ? Suckling. 

Their courfe through thickeft conftellations held, 
Spreading their bane; the blafted ftars look’d wan. Milton. 
How chang’d from him. 

Companion of my arms ! how wan ! how dim ! 

How faded all thy glories ! Diyden. 

Wan. for won ; the old pret. of win. 

And thofe with which th’ Eubcan young man wan 
Swift Atalanta, when through craft he her outran. Spenfer. 
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W A N 

He wan the king with fccreey and diligence; but chiefly 
becauie he was his old fervant in his lefs fortunes. Bacon. 
Wand. n.f. [vaand, Danifb.] 

1. A fmall flick, or twig; a long rod. 

The fki Iful fhephcrd peel’d me certain wands. Shakefp. 
\\ r ith a whip or wand, if you ftrike the air, the fharper 
and quicker you flrike it, the louder found it giveth. Bacon. 
His fpear, to equal which the talieft pine° 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maft 
Of fome great admiral, were but a wand. Milton. 

A child runs away laughing, with good fmart blows of a 
wand on his back, who would have cried for an unkind 

word. Locke on Education. 

2. Any ltarf of authority, or ufe. 

I hough he liad both lpurs and wand , they feemed rather 
maiks ol^ lovcrcignty, than inftruments of pumfhmcnt. Sidney. 


brydtn. 

Chill 


Sbakefpeare. 

Shatefpeare. 


He held beiore his decent flcps a lilver wand. Milton. 
3. A charming rod. 

Nay, lady, fit; if I but wave this wand, 

Your nerves are all chain’d up in alabafler. Milton. 

Picus bore a buckler in his hand ; 
r His other wav’d a long divining wand. Dryden. 

To Wa'nder. v. n. [pnbpian, Saxon ; wandeltn , Dutch.] 

1. To rove; to ramble here and therej to go, without any 
certain courfe. It has always an ill fenle. 

1 have no will to wander forth of doors. 

I will go lofe myfelf. 

And wander up and down to view the city. 

The old duke is banifh d ; four ioving lords have put them- 
felves into exile with him, whofe revenues enrich the new 
duke; therefore he gives them good leave to wander. Shake/p. 

' Then came wand ring by 

A fliadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood, and he fhriek’d out aloud. Shakefpeare. 
They wandeed about in fheeps and goats fkins. A h. xi. 
Let them wander up and down for meat. pf ]j x 

From this nuptial bow’r. 

How fhall I part, and whither wander down 

Into a lower world l Milton's Par. Led, b. xi. 

Here fhould my wonder dwell, and here my praife; 

But my fixt thoughts my wandring eye betrays. Denham. 

A hundred years they wander on the fhore. Dryden. 
Virgil introduces his Aineas in Carthage, before he brings 
him to Laurentum; and even after that, he wanders to the 
kingdom of Evander. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

2. To deviate; to go aftray. 

O let me not 'wander from thy commandments. 

They give the reins to wand'ring thoughts, 

*TiII by their own perplexities involv’d. 

They ravel more. 

To Wa'nder. 


brought 

bacon. 


Swift. 

is in its 
South. 
faint co- 


Shakefp, 


Pf. cxix. 


Milton. 

v. a. I o travel over, without a certain courfc. 
The nether flood 
Runs diveife, wand ring many a famous realm. Milton. 
Thofe few efcap’d 

Famine and anguifh, will at laft confumc. 

Wand ring that wat’ry defart. Milton's Par. Lojl , h. ix. 

Sec harnefs’d flceds defert the flony town. 

And wander roads unflable, not their own. Gay. 

Wa'nderer. n.f. [from wander.] Rover; rambler. 

Nor for my peace will I go far. 

As wanderers that foil do roam ; 

But make my flrcngths fuch as they are. 

Here in my bofom, and at home. B. Johnfon. 

He here to every thirfly wanderer , 

By fly enticement, gives his baneful cup. Milton. 

The whole people is a race of fuch merchants as are wan¬ 
derers by profeffion, and at the fame time are in all places in¬ 
capable of lands or offices. Speflator , N° 495. 

Tallc, that eternal wanderer , which flies. 

From head to ears, and now from ears to eyes. Pope. 
Wa'ndering. n.f. [from wander.] 

Uncertain peregrination. 

He afks the god, what new appointed home 
Should end his wand rings, and his toils relieve ? Addifon. 
Aberration ; miftaken way. 

If any man’s eagernefs of glory has made him overfec the 
way to it, let him now recover his wanderings. Decay of Piety. 

3. Inccrtainty ; want of being fixed. 

A proper remedy for this wandering of thoughts, would do 
great fcrvice to the iludious. Locke. 

To WANE. v.n. [paman, to grow lefs, Saxon.] 

1. To grow lefs ; to decreafc. Applied to the moon. 

Flic hufbandman, in lowing and fetting, upon good reafon 


i. 


2 . 


.... 7 - o- - —.C? 7 I 

obferves the waxing and warning of the moon. 
Warning moons their fettled periods keep, 
To lwell the billows, and ferment the deep. 
To decline ; to fink. 

A lady far more beautiful 
Than any woman in this waining age. 

I will interchange 

My warned, ftate for Hemy’s regal crown. 


Hakewili. 


Addifo 


'on. 


Shakefpeare. 

Shakefp. 


W ArN 

Your father were a fool 
To gv.rt thee all; and in his warning a KC 
Set loot under thy table. “ 

-In thefe confines flily have 1 lurk’d 
I o watch the waining of mine enemies* U 1 r , 
Nothing more jealous than a favourite R ‘ ch - 

sng time, and fufped of fatiety. ’ * ards the Wa i n . 

I’ m «?»*««■ «n his favour, yet I love him if"'*. 
J ou law but forrow in its wainine form ’ ^ r )den. 
A working fea remaining from a llonn • ' 

W hen the now weary waves roll o’er the deeu 
And faintly murmur, ere they fall afl ccp P ’ 

Land and trade ever will wax and ^'together 
Her warning form no longer Hull incite S 
havy in woman, or defire in man. . <•, 

Wane, n.f [from the verb.J RoWes JaneSb,r t . 

1. Dccrcafe of the moon. 

The fowing at the wane of the moon, is L 
the corn found. "ought to make 

Young cattle, that are brought forth in th, r 11 

moon, are ftrongcr and larger than thole that are ° ^ 
forth in the wane. 4rL 

I his is fair Diana’s cafe ; 

For all alhologers maintain. 

Each night a bit drops off her face 
V hen mortals lay (he s m her wane. 

2. Decline; diminution"; declenfion. 

You’re call upon an age, in which the church 
wane, 

Wa'nned. adj. [from wan.] Turned pale and 
loured. r 

? Is it not monftrous that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of pailion, * 

Could force his foul fo to his own conceit, 

That, from her working, all his vifoge wann’d. 

}\ assess . n.f [from wan.) Palenefs ; languor, 
io Want. v. a. [yana, Saxon.] 

1. To be without fomething fit or ncceffary. 

Want no money. Sir John ; you lhall want none. Shakefp 
A man to whom God hath given riches, fo that he 

wanteth nothing for his foul of all that he defireth, vet God 
giveth him not po\\*r to eat thereof. Loci vi 2 

2. To be defective in fomething. 

Smells do moll of them want names. 

Nor can this be. 

But by fulfilling that which thou didll want, 

Obedience to the law. 

3. To fall foort of ; not to contain. 

_ Nor think, though men were none, 

"1 hat hcav n wou d want fpeiSlators, God want praife. Jldilt. 

4. To be without; not to have. 

, By delccnding from the thrones above, 

Thofe happy places, thou haft deign’d a-while 
I o want , and honour thele. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

How loth I am to have recourfe to rites 
So full of honor, that I once rejoice 
T want the ufe ol fight. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

I he unhappy never want enemies. Clariffa. 

;. To need; to have need of; to lack. 

It hath cauled a great iriegularity in our calendar, and 
wants to be reformed, and the equinox to be rightly coin- 
PU ted - ‘ ' Holder. 

Go.l, who fees all things intuitively, does not want helps; 
he neither (lands in need of logick, nor ufes it. Baker. 

1 o wilh for; to long for. 

Down I come, like glift’ring Phaeton, 

Wanting the manage of unruly jades. Shakefpeare. 

The fylvans to their fhades retire, 

7 hole very foadcs and llrcams new foades and ftreams re¬ 
quire. 

And want a cooling breezeof wind to fan the ragingfire. Dry. 

What wants my Ion ? for know 
My fon thou art, and I muftcall thee fio. Addifon s Ovid. 
Men who want to get a woman into their power, foldom 
ferupie the means. Clarifa. 

To Want. v. n. 

1. To be wanted ; to be improperly abfent; not to be in fuffi- 
cient quantity. 

Nor did there want cornice or freeze. Mdton. 

F inds wealth where ’tis, bellows it where it wants ; 

Cities in delarts, woods in cities plants. Denham. 

We have the means in our hands, and nothing but the ap¬ 
plication of them is wanting. Addjon. 

As in bodies, thus in ibuls, we find 
What wants in blood and fpiiits, iwell’d with wind. Pope. 
The defign, the difpofition, the manners, and the thoughts, 
are all before it; where any of thofe are wanting , or imper- 
fe<Sl, fo much wants in the imitation of human liie. Dryden. 

2. To fail; to be deficient. 

Nor lhall I to tile work thou enterprifeft 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. Milton. 

Though 


Locke. 


Milton. 


6 . 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languagt 


W A N 

Though England is not wanting in a learned nobility, yet 
unhappy circumllances have confined me td a narrow 
choice. Dryden s Dedication to Lord Clifford. 

Whatever fortune, good or bad betide. 

No time lhall find me wanting to my truth. Dryden. 

Religion will never be without enemies, nor thofe enemies 
be wanting in endeavours to expofe it to the contempt of 
mankind. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Several are againft his fevere ufage of you, and would be 
glad of an occalion to convince the reft of their error, if you 
will not be wanting to yourfelf. Swift. 

3. To be milled ; to be not had. 

Twelve, wanting one, he flew. 

My brethren : I alone furviv’d. Dryden. 

Granivorous animals have a long colon and caecum, which 
in carnivorous are wanting. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

Want. n.f. 

1. Need. 

It infers the good 

By thee communicated, and our want. Milton. 

Parents Ihould diftinguilh between the wants of fancy, and 
thofe of nature. Locke. 

2. Deficiency. 

This proceeded not from any want of knowledge, but of 
judgment. Dryden. 

One objection to Civita Vecchia, is, that the air is not 
wholefome: this proceeds from want of inhabitants. Addifon. 

The blood flows through the veffels, by the excels of the 
force of the heart above the incumbent preffure, which in fat 
people is exceffive; and as want of a due quantity of mo¬ 
tion of the fluids increafeth fat, the difeale is the caufe of 
itfelf. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

3. The ftate of not having. 

You lhall have no reafon to complain of me, for want of a 
generous dildain of this world. Pope. 

4. Poverty ; penury ; indigence. 

Nothing is lb hard for thofe who abound in riches, as to 
conceive how others can be in want. Swift. 

5. [pants, Saxon.] A mole. 

\\ a'nton. n.J. [I his word is derived by Minfljew from want 
one, a man or woman that wants a companion. This ety¬ 
mology, however odd, Junius filently adopts. Skinner, who 
had more acutenefs, cannot forbear to doubt it, but offers 
nothing better.] 

1. Lafcivious ; libidinous ; Ietchcrous; luftfuL 

I hou art troward by nature, enemy to peace, 

Lafcivious, wanton ; more than well befeems 
A man of thy profeffion. Shakcfp. Hen. VI. 

Entic’d to do him wanton rites. Milton 

2. Licentious; diflolute. 

My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fulncfs, feek to hide themfclves 

In drops of forrow. Shakefp. Maebeth. 

Men grown wanton by profperity, 

Study’d new arts of luxury and cafe. Rofcommon. 

3. Frolickfome ; gay; fportive ; airy. 

As flies to wanton boys, we are to th’gods : 

They kill us for their fport. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts. 

Fetching mad bounds. Shakefp. Mere/:, of Venice. 

1 ime drives the flocks from field ro fold ; 

The flow’rs do fade, and wanton fields 

To wayward winter reckoning yields. Raleigh. 

How eagerly ye follow my dilgracc. 

As if it fed ye ; and how fleek and wanton 
\ appear, in ever)'thing may bring my ruin. Shakefpeare. 

4- Loofe ; unrellraincd.' 

How does your tongue grow wanton in her praife ! Addif 
5 • Quick, and irregular of motion. 

6. Luxuriant; fuperfluous. 

Vv hat we by day lop overgrown. 

One night or two, with wanton growth derides, 
rending to wild. Mhg ^ 

Women richly gay in gems and wanton drefs. Milton. 

7. lNot regular; turned fortuitoufly. 

The quaint mazes in the wanton green. 

For want of tread are undiftinguilhablc. AH It on 

Wanton, n.f. 

1 ‘ A lafcivious perfon1; a ftnimpet; a whoremonger. 

An old wanton will be doating upon women, when he can 
fcarce fee without fpeftacles. U Sernmw. 

1 o lip a wanton in a fecure couch, 

2 A ; li t0 fupp?l r hcr c cha ^- Shakefp. Othello. 

« triHer; an infignificant flutterer. 

Shall a bcardlefs boy, 

A cocker’d, filken wanton brave your fields, 

Mocking the air with colours idly fpread. 

And find no check ? Shakefpeare's K. John. 

rals with your heft violence; 

. lam afraid you make a wanton of me. SbaKefedre's Handel. 


WAR 


3. A word of flight endearment. 

Peace, my wantons ; he will do, 

More than you can aim unto. B. Johnfon. 

To Wanton, v.n. [from the noun.] 
x. To play lafeivioufly. 

He from his guards and midnight tent, 

Dilguis’d o’er hills and vallies went. 

To wanton with the fprightly dame, 

And in his plealiire lolt bis fame. Prior. 

2. To revel; to play. 

Oh ! i heard him wan.en in his praife ; 

Speak things of him might charm the ears. Otway. 

Nature here 

Wanton'd as in her prime, and play'd at will 

Her virgin fancies. Aliltors. 

(J ye mufes ! deign your bleft retreat. 

Where Horace uantons at your fpring. 

And Pindar fweeps a bolder firing. Fenton. 

3 . To move nimbly, and irregularly. 

Wa'.vtonly. adv. [from wanton.] Lafeivioufly ; frolickfome- 
ty j gayly j fportivcly ; carelefsly. 

Thou doll but try how far I can forbear, 

Nor art that monflcr which thou wouldft appear: 

But do not wantonly my paffion move, 

I pardon nothing that relates to love. Dryden. 

W a'n ton NESS, n.f [from wanton.] 

1. Lafcivioulnefs; letchery. 

The fpirit of wantennefs is fear’d out of him Shakefp. 

Bulls and goats bled apace ; but neither the violence of the 
one, nor the wantonnejs of the other, ever died a victim at 
any of their altars. South. 

2. Sportivencfis; frolick ; humour. 

When I was in France, 

Young v/guld be as fad as night. 

Only for wantonnefs. Shakefp. K. John. 

Love, rais’d on beauty, will like that decay ; 

Our hearts may bear its flemler chain a day : 

As flow’iy bands in wantonnefs are worn, 

A morning’s pleafure, and at evening torn. Pope. 

3. Licentioufnefs ; negligence of reftrainr. 

The tumults threatened to abufe all ails of grace, and 
turn them into wantonnefs. K. Charles. 

’'Li 11 wantonnefs and pride 

Raifo out of friendlhip hoflile deeds in peace. Milton. 
Wa'ntwit. n.f. [want and wit.] A fool; an idiot. 

Such a wantwit fadnefs makes of me. 

That I have much ado to know myfelf. Shakefpeare. 

Wa'nty. « f. [I know not whence der ived.] A broad girth of 
leather, by which the load is bound upon the horfe. 

A panel and wanly, pack-laddle and ped. 

With line to fetch litter. Puffer. 

Wa'ped. adj. [Of this word I know not the original, except 
that to whape, to Ihock, or dejedl, is found in Mpenfer; from 
which the meaning may be gathered.] Dcjcclcd ; crullied by 
mifery. 3 

I his makes the unified widow wed again. Shakefpeare. 
WaVentake. n.f. [from wcepun, Saxon,'and take, itapen- 
takmm, wapentagium, low Latin ] 

Wapentake is all one with what we call a hundred : as 
upon a meeting for that purpofe, they touched each other’s 
weapons, in token of their fidelity and allegiance. Cowel. 

Ilundied lignifieth a hundred pledges, which were under 
t ie command and affurance of rlieir alderman ; which, as I 
luppole, was .alio called a vapentake, fo named, of touching 
the weap, n or Ipear of their alderman, and fwearing to fol¬ 
low him faithfully, and ferve their prince truly. But others 
trunk, that a wapentake was ten hundreds, or boroughs. Spenfer. 
War. n.f. [nerre, old Dutch ; guerre, Fr. ] 

Jl’ar may be defined the exercile of violence under fove* 
reign command againft withftanders ; force, authority, and 
refinance being the effential parts thereof. Violence, liniTted 
by authority, is fufficiontly diftinguifticd from robbery, and 
the hke outrages ; yet confiding in relation towards others 
it neceffarily requires a fuppofition of rcfiftance, whereby the 
force of war becomes different from the violence inflicted 
upon flaves or yielding malefactors. Ralei-h 

On, you nobleft Englifh, 

Whofe blood is fetcht from fathers of war proof Shakefp 
After a denunciation or indi&ion of war, the ziar is no more 
confined to the place of the quarrel, but left at large. Bacon. 

1 law the figure and armour of him, that headed the pea’ 
iants in the war upon Bern, with the feveral weapons found 
on lus followers. r Ald't 

2. The inftruments of war, in poetical languid. ' J 

The god of love inhabits there, “ 

With all his rage, and dread, and erief, and care; 

His complement of ftores, and total war. P r ; cr 

3. Forces; army. Poetically. 

On th embattled ranks the waves return, 

And overwhelm the war. Milton’s Per. Lofl, b. xii. 

4 * Tta* profe/fiorrof arms. w * 

Thine 
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WAR 


Thine almighty word leapt down from heaven, as a fierce 
man of war into the midft of a land of deftruftion. IVijdam. 

5. Hoftility ; Rate of oppofition ; aft of oppofition. 

Duncan’s horfes 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their flails, flung out. 
Contending ’gainft obedience, as they would 
Make war with man. Shakefpeare's Alacbeth. 

To War v. n. [from the noun ] To make war ; to be in a 
ftate of hoftility. 

Was this a face, 

To be expos'd again ft the warring winds ? Shakefp. 

Why fhould I war without the walls of Troy, 

That find fuch cruel battle here within ? Shakefpeare. 

Make peace with God, for you mult die, my lord.— 

— Have you that holy feeling in your foul, 

To counfel me to make my peace with God, 

And are you yet to your own foul’s fo blind. 

That you will war with God, by murd’ring me ? Shakefp. 

He teacheth my hands to war. 2 Saw. xxii. 

This charge I commit unto thee, foil Timothy, that thou 
by them mighteft war a good warfare. 1 Tim. i. 18. 

He limited his forces, to proceed in aid of the Britons, but 
in no wife to war upon the French. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Wc feem ambitious God’s whole work t’ undo ; 

With new difcafes on ourfelvcs we war , 

And with new phylick, a worfe engine far. Donne. 

His next defign 

Was all the Theban race in arms to join, 

And war on Thcfcus. Dryden. 

To the ifland of Delos, by being reckoned a facred place, 
nations warring with one another reforted with their goods, 
and traded as in a neutral country. Arbulhnot on Coins. 

To War. v. a. To make war upon. A word not any longer 
ufed. 

And them long time before great Nimrod was. 

That firft the world with fword and fire warred. Spenfer. 

To them, the fame was render'd, to the end. 

To war the Scot, and borders to defend. Daniel’s Civ. War. 
To Wa'kule. v.a. [u erhen, old Teutonick; wervelcn, Ger¬ 
man ; to twirl, or turn round.J 

1. To quaver any found. 

2. To caufc to quaver. 

Follow me as I fing. 

And touch the zt arbled firing. ATilton. 

3. To utter mufically. 

She can thaw the numbing fpell. 

If fhe be right invok’d with warbled fong. Milton. 

ToWa'rble. v. n. 

X. To be quavered. . . 

Such ftrains ne’er warble in the linnet’s throat. Gay. 

2. To be uttered melodioufly. 

A plaining fong, plain-finging voice requires, 

For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. Sidney. 

There birds refort, and in their kind, thy praife 
Among the branches chant in warbling lays. Wrtton. 

3. To fing. 

Creatures that liv’d and mov’d, and walk d, or flew ; 
Birds on the branches ua bling ; all tilings fmil’d. Milton. 

She wa bled in her throat, 

And tun’d her voice to many a merry note. 

But indiftinft ' Dryden. 

A bard amid the joyous circle fings 
High airs attemper’d to the vocal firings; 

Whilft warbling to the varied drain advance, 

Two fprightly youths to form the bounding dance. Pope. 
Wa'rbler. n.f [from warble.] A finger; a fongfter. 

Hark ! on ev’ry bough, 

In lulling ftrains the feather’d warblers woo. TicktU. 

Ward. A fyllable much ufed as an affix in compofition, as 
heavenward , with tendency to heaven ; hitherward , this way ; 
from peapfc, Saxon 

Before fhe could come to the arbour, fhe favv walking 
from her -ward, a man in fhcpherdifh apparel. Sidney. 

To Ward. v.a. [peapbian, Saxon; waren, Dutch; garder , 
French.] 

1. To guard; to watch. 

He marched forth towards the caftle wall, 

Whofc gates he found faft {hut, ne living wight 
To ward the fame, nor anfwer comer’s call. Fairy Qtieen. 

2. To defend ;' to proteft. 

Tell him it was a hand that warded him 
From thoufand dangers, bid him bury it. Shakefpeare. 

3. To fence off; to obftruft, or turn afide any thing mifchie- 

vous. . , , 

Not once the baron lift his armed hand 
To ftrike the maid, but gazing on her eyes. 

Where lordly Cupid feem’d in arms to ftand, 

No way to ward or fhun her blows he tries. Fairfax. 

Up and down he traverfes his ground ; 

Now uards a felling blow, now ftrikes again. 


Toxeus amaz’d, and with amazement flow 
Or to revenge, or ward the coming blow. 

Stood doubting ; and while doubting thus he flood 
Receiv’d the ilccl bath’d in his brother’s blood. ’ £) r . j 
The pointed javelin warded off his ra^c. Addil ' 
The provifion of bread for food ; cloathing to ward of 
the inclemency of the air, were to be firft look’cT after. fFoodtn 
It inftrufts the fcholar in the various methods of warding 
off the force of objections, and of difeovering and repelling 
the fubtlc tricks of fophiflcrs. Wafts’s Improv. of the Mind 
To Ward. v. n. 

1. To be vigilant; to keep guard. 

2. To aft upon thedefenfive with a weapon. 

So redoubling her blows, drove the ftranger to no other 
fhift than to ward and go back. Sidney, b. ii 

Short crooked (words in elofer fight they wear, 

And on their wa: ding arms light bucklers bear. Dryden 
Ward. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Watch; aft of guarding. 

Still when fhe flept, he kept both watch and ward. Spenfer. 
Sublime on thefe a tow’r of ftecl is rear’d ; 

And dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward. 

Girt in her fanguine gown, by night and day, 

Obfcrvant of the fouls that pals the downward way. Dryden. 

2. Garrifon ; thofe who are intrufted to keep a place. 

By reafon of thefe two forts, though there be but 
fmall wards left in them, there are two good towns now 
grown, which are the greateft flay of both thofe two coun¬ 
tries. Spenfer. 

Th’ affieged caftlcs ward 

Their ftedfaft flonds did mightily maintain. Spenfer. 

3. Guard made by a weapon in fencing. 

Thou know’ll my old ward ; here I lay, and thus I bore 
my point. Shakefp. Hen. IV, 

Come from thy ward, 

For I can here difarm thee with this flick. Shakefp. Tempejf. 

Now, by proof it fhall appear. 

Whether thy horns are {harper, or my fpear. 

At this, 1 threw : for want of other ward., 

He lifted up his hand, his front to guard. Dryden. 

4: Fortrefs ; ftrong hold. 

She dwells fecurcly on the excellency of her honour. Now 
could I come to her with any deteftion in my hand, I could 
drive her from the ward of her purity, her reputation, and a 
thoufand other her defences, which now are too too flrongly 
embattled againfl me. Shakefp. Merry Wives of llfr.dfsr. 

5. [ Warda, law Lat.J Diftrift of a town. 

T hroughout the trembling city plac’d a guard, 

Dealing an equal fhare to every ward. Dryden. 

6. Cuftody; confinement. 

That wretched creature being deprehended in that impiety, 
was held in ward. Hooker. 

Stopt there was his too veh’ment fpeech with fpeed, 
And he fent clofe to ward from where he flood. Daniel. 

7. The part of a lock, which, correfponding to the proper 
key, hinders any other from opening it. 

In the key-hole turns ' 

Th’ intricate t lards, and ev’ry bolt and bar. Milton. 
As there are locks for fcvcral purpofes, fo are there feveral 
inventions in the making and contriving their wards, or 
guards. Moxons Meeh. F.xer. 

The keys, as well as the locks, were fitted ward to ward, 
by the fame wifdom. Grew’s Cofr.ohg). 

8. One in the hands of a guardian. 

The king caufeth Bring up his wards , but befloweth no 
more of their rents upon them than is ufeful. Drummond . 
You know our father’s ward. 

The fair Monimia : is your heart at peace ? 

Is it fo guarded that you could not love her ? 

Thy Violante’s heart was ever thine, 

Compell’d to wed, before fhe was my ward. Dry en. 

When ftern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 

We lafh the pupil, and defraud the ward. 


Otivoy- 


Dryden. 
can 


never 


Titles of honour and privileges, the rich and the S r ' at ^ a 
ver deferve, unlefs they employ thern for the protci. 10 


Daniel. 


P ICV tin pi vy mvifi •— * n - 

thefe, the true wards and children of God. f 

9. The ftate of a child under a guardian. 

I mud attend his majefty’s command, to whom a 
in ward, evermore in fubjeftion. u the 

Lewis the eleventh of France having much a 
greatnefs and power of the peers, would fay, t,ia p a . iiu 
Drought the crown out of ward. 

10. Guardianfhip; right over orphans. . „ n( i m ar- 

It is alfo inconvenient in Ireland, that the ttww M ^ 
riages of gentlemen’s children fhould be in the u P - 
any of thofe lords. 

Wa'rden. n.f. [ waerden, Dutch.] 

1. A keeper ; a guardian. 

2 . A head officer. Q gr ih. 

The warden of apothecaries hall. ^ magi' 
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WAR 

J- ^*"AVI’eS”a S Th?jurifJiflion of thofe havens in the 
ft of England, commonly called the cinque ports, o 
* aft havens who has there all that jurifdiftion which the ad- 
fitf -ral of England has in places not exempt. The re,'.ion why 

* mwillratc fhould be afligned to thefe havens feems to be, 
Waufcf in refpeft of their fituation, they formerly required 

J more vigilant care than other havens, being in greater dan- 

* . () f invafion by our enemies. . , ^.’ 

f Pyrum voiemum, Lat. 1 know not whence denominated.] A 

^Nor’muft'all {hoots of pears alike be fet, 

Cruftuniian, Syrian pears, and wardens grept. May sVirg. 

Ox-cheek when hot, and wardens bakd lome cry. 

Kmg 

Wa'RdeR- n.f [from ward.] 

A keeper; a guard. 

Upon thofe gates with force he fiercely flew, 

And rending them in pieces, felly (lew , 

Thofe warders flrangc, and all that clfe he met. Hubberd. 

Where be thefe warden, that they wait not here ? 

Oocn the gates. Shake/peare's. Henry \ 1 . 

Though bladed corn be lodg'd and trees blown down, 
Though°caftles topple on their waraers heads. Shake]peare. 

The 1 carders of the gate but fcarce maintain 
Th’ unequal combat, and refill in vain. Dryden. 

^ truncheon by which an officer of arms forbade fight. 

Sound trumpets, and fet forward combatants. 

—But flay, the king hath thrown his warder down. 

1 Shakefpeare. 

Then, then, when there was nothing could have fluid 
My father from the brealt of Bolingbrokc, 

(), whert the king did throw his warder down,^ 

Hri own life hung upon the flaff he threw. Shakefpea-e. 
TVVrdmote. n.f [peapa and mor, or jemor, Saxon ; wen de- 
motas, low Lat ] A meeting; a court held in each ward or dif¬ 
trift in London for the direftion of their affairs. 

Wa'rdrore. n.f. [garderobe, French; garder oba, low Lat. ] A 
room where cloaths arc kept. 

The third had of their wardrobe cuftody. 

In which were not rich tires nor garments gay, 

The plumes of pride, and wings of vanity. 

But cloaths-meet to keep keen cold away. Fairy Queen. 

I will kill all his coats, 

I’ll murder all his wardr obe piece by piece 
Until I meet the king. Shakefpeare's HenryIV. 

. Behold! 

What from his wardrobe her belov’d allows. 

To deck the wedding-day of his unfpotted fpoufe. Dryden. 

Tt would not be an impertinent defign to make a kind of 
an old Roman wardrobe, where you fhould fee toga’s and tu¬ 
nica’s, the chlamys and trabea, and all the different vefts and 
ornaments fo often mentioned in the Greek and Roman au¬ 
thors. Addifon. 

Wa'rdskip n f. [(iotaward.] 

1. Guardianfhip. 

By reafon of the tenures in chief revived, the fums for re¬ 
fpeft of homage be encreafed, and the profits of wardjlips can¬ 
not but be much advanced. Bacon. 

2. Pupillage; ftate of being under ward. 

The houfes fued out their livery, and redeemed thenifclvcs 
from the Wardfhip of tumults. Fing Charles. 

Ware. The preterite of wear , more frequently wore. 

A certain man ware no cloaths. Luke v’ni. 27• 

\Vare. adj [For this we commonly fay aware.] 

1. Being in expectation of; being provided againft. 

The lord of that lervant fhall come in a day when he look- 
cth not for him, and in an hour that he is not ware ot him. 

Matth. xxiv. 50. 

2. Cautious ; wary. 

What man fo wife, what earthly wit fo ware, 

As to defery ti e crafty cunning train 
By which deceit doth mafk in Vizor fair. Fairy Queen. 
Bid her well he ware and ftill erect. Miiton. 

To Ware. v.n. To take heed of; to beware. 

A fhutfled, fullen, and uncertain light 
That danccsthrough the clouds, and (huts again, 

Then ware a rifing tempeft on the main. Dryden. 

Ware. n.f. [papn, Saxon; waere, Dutch; wara, Swediili.] 
Commonly fomething to be fold. 

Let us, like mcrchan s, fhew our foulcft wares. 

And think, perchance, they’ll fell. Shakefpeare. 

If the people bring ware or any viftuals to fell, that we 
would not buy it. Neban. x. 31. 

1 know thou whole art but a fliop 
Of toys and trifles, traps and fnares, 

To take the weak, and make them flop ; 

Yet art thou falfer than thy wares. Ben. Jobnfon. 

Why fhould my black thy love impair ? 

I.et the dark fliop commend the ware. Cleaveland. 

He turns himfclf to other wares which he finds your mar¬ 
kets take off. Locke. 


WAR 

Wa'*ef«. «*• Cautious; umorouJy pru- 

wXefulvess. n.J .[from wartfitl.\ Cautioufoefs. ObGlcts: i 
With pretence from Strephon her to guard. 

He met her full; but full of wa tfubufs. * dne ' 

Wa rehouse, n.f [ware and houfe.] A ftorchou.e ot me - 

Cl Histnderftanding is only the warehouf of other mens lum¬ 
ber, I mean falfe and unconcluding reafonmgs rather than a 

repofitorv of truth for his own ufe. , . aL 

She had never more {hips at Tea, greater quantities ofmer- 
chandife in her v>arrh:ufes than at prefent. • j 

She the higivarehouje built, 

Rais’d the ftrong crane. Thomfon s A tumn. 

Wa'reless. adj. [ from ware.] Uncautious; unwary. SpenJ. 
Wa'rely. ado. [from Ware.) Warily; cautioufty; timoroufly. 

They bound him hand and foot with iron chains. 

And with continual watch did wanly keep. Fairy 
Wa'rfare. n.f [war and fare.] Military fervicc; inili- 

* 1 ^’ In the wildernefs 

He fhall firft lay down the rudiments 
Of his great warfare, ere I fend him forth 
To conquer fin and death. Milton's Para life Rega:ntd. 

Faithful hath been your warfare, and of God 
Accepted, fearlefs in his righteous caufe. Milan. 

'Fully, when he read the Taftics, was thinking on the bar 
which was his field of battle : the knowledge of warfare is 
thrown away on a general who does not make ufe ot what lie 
. 1 Dryden. 

knows. , , rd .. 

The ftate of Chriftians, even when they are not aftuaily 

ncrfecuted, is a perpetual ftate of warfare and voluntary fuf- 
tcrings. Attcrburys Sermons. 

The feriptnre has direfted us to refer thefe mifearriages in 
our Chriftian warfare to the power A three enemies. Rogers. 
ToWa'refare. v.n. [from the noun.] 1 o lead a military 

life. 

That was the only amulet in that credulous warfarin* age 
to efcape dangers in'baulcs. Camden's R mams. 

Wa'rh able. adj. [war ani habile, (combab lL, Lat. or able. J 
Miiitaiy; fit for war. 

The weary Britons, whofe markable youth 
Was by Maximilian lately led away. 

With wretched miferies and woeful ruth. 

Were to th fe pagans made an open prey. Fairy fhyeen. 
Wa'rily. ado. [from wary.] Cautioufly; with timorous pru¬ 
dence ; with wife forethought. 

The charge thereof unto a courteous fp’rit 
Commended was, who thereby did attend. 

And warily awaited day and night, ■ 

From other covetous fiends it to defend. Fa ry Qnecn. 
The change of laws, cf, ccially concerning matters of reli- 
crion, muft be warily proceeded in. hooker. 

& It will concern a man to treat confidence awfully and warily, 
by ftill obferv ng what it commands, but efpecially what it for- 

South’s Sermons. 

They fearched diligently and concluded wanly. Sprat. 
Wa'riness. n.f. [from wary.] Caution; prudent forethought; 
timorous fcrupuloufnefs 

For your own confidence he gives innocence. 

But for your fame a difereet warinefs. Donne. 

To determine what arc little things in religion, great wa- 
rinefs is to be ufed. Sprat's Sermons. 

The path was fo very flippery, the {hade fo exceeding 
gloomy, and the whole wood fo full of echoes, that they were 
forced to march with the greateft warinefs, circumfpeftton and 
filence. ~ Addifon's Freeholder. 

Moft men have fo much of ill nature, or of warinefs, as 
not to l’ooth the vanity of the ambitious man. Add fan. 

1 look upon it to be a moft clear truth; and expreffed it 
with more warinefs and referve than was ncccflary. Atterhury. 
Wark. n f [Anciently ufed for work ; whence bulwark.] 
Building. 

Thou findeft fault where any’s to be found. 

And buildeft ftrong wark upon a weak ground. Spenjer . 

Wa'rlike. n.f. [war and like.] 

1. Fit for war; difpofed to war. 

She ufing fo ftrange, and yet fo well fucceeding a temper, 

made her people by peace warlike. Sidney . 

Old Sivvard with ten thoufand warlike men, 

All ready at appoint, was fetting forth. Shake]> cart's Macbeth. 
When a warlike ftate grows fofc and effeminate, they may 
be furc of a war. Bacon. 

O imprudent Gauls, 

Relying on falfe hopes, thus to incenfe 
The warlike Engliiii. Philips. 

2. Military ; relating to war. 

The great arch-angel from his warlike toil 

Surceas’d. All 'ton's Paradife Left. 

War'ling. n. f. [from ivar.] This word is I believe only 
found in the following adage, and feems to itican, one often 
quarrelled with. 

30 H Better 
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WAR 


be an 0,(5 man ’ s darling than a young man’s war- 

Warlock. ?«./ [vardlookr Iflandick, a charm; peplox, 

Wa RLUC! 5 'J . Saxo "; a " evil fpirit. This etymology was com- 
mumcated by Mr. JVJe ,J A male witch ; a wizfard. 

TVarlutk m Scotland is applied to a man whom the vulgar 
fuppofe to be cor.verfant with fpirits, as a woman who car- 
nes on the fame commerce is called a witch: he is fuppofed 
to have the .nvulncrable quality winch Dry-den mentions, who 
did not underftand the word. 

H e was no itarfock as the Scots commonly call fuch men, 
„ r wh n n ' hc y fa y are lron free or lead free. Dr\dtn 

WARM. adj. [rearm, Gothick ; peapm, Sax. warm, Dutch j 
l. Not cold, though not hot; heated to a final! degree 

He It retched himfelf upon the child, and thc° flelh of the 
child waxed warm. ? r ■ , 

Main ocean flow’d, not idle, but with warm ‘” g> ^ 34 ‘ 
Prolifick humour, foft’ning all her globe. Milton. 

Zealous; ardent. 

I never thought myfelf fo warm in any party’s caufe as to 
deferve their money. p 

Scaliger in his poetics is very ivarm againft it 

3 . Violent, Mb*, vek<men ,. OJffij. 

The Moor wtlPgage’ * fta " h ‘ V ' *** Work °”' t: 
His utmoft forces on his next affault, 

4 . and ki " 6don '- 

I hate the ling’ring fi.mmons to attend. 

Death all at once would be a nobler end; 

Fate is unkind: methinks a general 
Should warm and at the head of armies fall. Dryden. 
5- Fanciful; enthufiaflick. ' 

If there be a fober and a wife man, what difFerer.ee will there 
be between his knowledge and that of the mod extravagant 
fancy in the world ? If there be any difference het^-n 


WAR 


Our duties towards God and man, wc Ihould nerf 
that unfeigned integrity which belongs to ChHft f m .' vith 
with that tcmDer am) fnfcrioi-.. /"‘lan metv. 


with that temper and fobriety which fecomeTcS ^ 
deuce and charity; with that warmth and *[• an P r « 
agrees with Chriftian zeal. " d f ca , 10n which 

prat’s S, 


2 . 


no- 


[tart. 


fancy in the world ? If there be any difference betw 7 en't 3 
the advantage will be on the awr/,/-headed man’s flde, as hav- 
mg the more ideas, and the more lively. Lock- 

i o Warm. v. a. [from the adjective.] 

T° f ree * rorn co ^ > to heat in a gentle degree. 

It mall be for a man to burn, for he IhaJI take thereof and 
warm himfelf. 

{t There &al1 not be a coal to warm at, nor fire to fit before 

. The mounted fun *-*->*■ H. 

Shot down direct his fervid rays to warm 
Earth’s inmoft womb. Tilths 

Thefe foft fires with kindly heat 

* var,ous ln ,( !uence > foment and warm. Milton. 

2. I o heat mentally; to make vehement. 

,T*? e a< ^'. on of Homer being more full of vigour than that 
o Virgil, is more pleafing to the reader: one warms you by 
degrees, the other lets you on fire all at once, and never in¬ 
termits his heat. Dr d- 

Wa'rmincpan. n.f. [warm and pan.] A covered brafi pan 
for warming a bed by means of hot coals. 

Wa'rmingstone. n f [warm and /lone.] To thefe ufeful 
ftenes add the warming-ftone, digged in Cornwall, which be¬ 
ing once well heated at the fire retains its warmth a great 
■while, and hath been found to give eafe in the internafhx- 

wT^pvt^v S ' j r c i Roy on the Creation. 

Wa rmlv . adv. [from warm.] 

I. With gentle heat. 

There the warming fun firft warmly fmote 
The open field. 
t. Eagerly; ardently. 

Now I have two right honeft wives 
One to Atrides I will fend. 

And t other to my Trojan friend; 

Each prince fhall thus with honour have 
W hat both fo warmly feem to crave. Prior. 

The ancients expedt you Ihould do them right in the ac¬ 
count you intend to write of their charadters: 1 hope you 
think more warmly than ever of that defign. Rote 

Wa'rmness. J r * 

Warmth. }»•/ [from warm.] 

1. Gentle heat. 

Then am I the prifoncr, and his bed my goal; from the 
loathed warmth whereof deliver me. Shakefpeares King Lear. 

Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the fun 
encreafing than the hot herbs have; as a cold hand will looncr 
find a little warmth than an hot. Bacons Natural Hi/lory. 
He vital virtue infus’d, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid mafs. Milton. 

Here kindly warmth their mounting juice ferments 
To nobler taltes, and more exalted feents. Addifon. 

2. Zeal; paflion ; fervour of mind. 

What warmth is there in your affcdlion towards any of 
thefe princely fuitors that arc already come ? Shakefpsdre. 


Milton. 


Your opinion that it is entirely to be negledlcd J S ‘i\T S ' 
been my own, had it been my own cafe• but T?f‘* havc 
warmth here than I did when firft I f aw his'book againft ^ 

3. Fancifulnefs ; enthufiafm. fy*. 

~ warm:h of hcad ^ifpQfes men to both r , 

To WARN. v . a . [paepman, Saxon; waernen, Dutch 
Swedi/h ; varna, Iflandick.] 1 n » uarna, 

1 tS’ofm!' 1 " aSainlUn) ' ° r<ianE ' ri t0 6‘ ve previous 

.TJ’” do ’ 4 , th ™ , fcor , n mc my gentle counfd’ 

And footh the devil that I warn thee from ? shakAt 

Our firft parents had been warn'd 
The coming of their fecret foe, and Tcap’d 
His mortal fnare. p , 

The hand can hardly lift up itfelf KighaS^o htf 
lt muft be feen; fo that it warns while it threatens - buM 
falie mf.d.ous tongue may whifper a lie fo clofc and low 1 
though you have cars to hear yet you fhall not hear. 

J uturna warns the Daunian chief. 

Of Laufus’danger, urging fwift relief. j r> . 

If we confider the miftakes in mens difputes and notion, 
how great a pm .sowing to words, and their uncertain o ; 
miftakcn figurations; this we are the more carefully to be 
ttvWof, bccaufc the arts of improving it have been made the 
bulinefs of mens ftudy. ^ 

The father, whilft he warn'd his erring fon, 

The fad examples which he ought to fiiun * 

Dcfcrib’d. 

When firft young Maro fuhg of kings and wars, 

iblii 


Prior. 


Ere wanting Fhccbus touch’d h?s trembTing ears," 

Perhaps he feem’d above the critick’s Jaw, 

And but from nature’s fountains fcorn’d to draw. Popr 

2. 1 o admonifh of any duty to be performed, or practice or 
place to be avoided or forfaken. 

Cornelius was warned from God by an holy angel to fend 
for thee. Afls x. 22. 

He had chidden the rebellious winds for obeying the com¬ 
mand of their ufurping mafter: he had warned them from 
the feas ; he had beaten down the billows. Dry dm. 

3. To notify previoufly good or bad. 

He wonders to what end you have affembled 
Such troops of citizens to conic to him, 

His grace not being warn'd thereof before. Shahf[cart, 
He charg’d the foldiers with preventing care, 

T heir flags to follow, and their arms prepare, 

Horn’ct ol the enfuing fight, and bade ’em hope the war. 
t Diydcn's /Etttid, 

Alan, who knows not hearts, Ihould make examples, 

IV hich like a warning -piece mull be Ihot off, 

1 o fright the reft from crimes. Dryden s Spanijb Friar. 

Warning, n.f. [from warn.] 

1. Caution agaihft faults or dangers; previous notice of ill. 

I will thank the Lord for givingme warning in the night. Pf. 

He groaning from the bottom of his breaft. 

This warning in thefe mournful words expreft. Dryden, 
Here wretched Phlcgias warns the world with cries, 
Could warning make the world more juft or wife. Dryden. 
You have fairer warning than others who are unexpectedly 
cut off, and fo havc a better opportunity, as wdl as greater 
engagements to provide for your latter end. J’/cke. 

A true and plain relation of my misfortunes may be of ufe 
and warning to credulous maids, never to put too much trull 
in deceitful men. Swift's Story of the Injured Lady. 

2. Previous notice: in a fenfe indifferent. 

Death called up an old man, and bade him come; the 
man cxcufed himfelf, that it was a great journey to take upon 
fo Ihort a warning. L'Ef range. 

I faw w ith fome difdain, more nonfenfe than either I or as 
bad a poet could have crammed into it at a month’s warning ; 
in which time it was wholly written. Dryden. 

Warp. n.f. [peajip, Saxon; werp, Dutch.] That order of 
thread in a thing woven that croffes the woof. 

The fourteenth is the placing of the tangible parts in length 
or tranfverfe, as it is in the warp and the woof of texture, 
more inward or more outward. Bacon's Natural IUfsry. 

To Warp. v. n. [peojipan, Saxon; werpen, Dutch, to throw; 
whence wc fometimes fay, the work cajls.] To change from 
the true fituation by inteftine motion ; to change the pofition 
of one part to another. 

This fellow will but join you together as they join wainfeot, 
then one of you will prove a llirunk-pannel, and like green 
timber warp. Shakefpeares As you like it. 

'They clamp one piece of wood to the end of another piece, 
to keep it from calling or warping. Mcxon's Mech. Exereiff 
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2 To lofe its proper courfc or direction. 

There’s our commillion 

From which we would not have you warp. Shalej]>. 

This is ftrangc ! methinks 

My favour here begins to warp . Shahfpcnre. 

All attell this doctrine, that the pope can give away the 
r i<rht of anv fbvereigu, if he fhall never fo little warp. Dryden. 

*This we Ihould do as diretlly as may be, with as little warp~ 
itfr and dcclenfion towards the creature as is poflible. Ndrris. 
, I'o turn. 

The potent rod 

Of Amram’s foii i:t Egypt’s evil day 

Wav’d round the coafl, up call’d a pitchy cloud 

Of locufts, warping on the eaftem wind. 

That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night. Milton's Paradife Loji. 

To WARi*. v.a. 

1. To contrail; to Ihrivel. 

2, To turn afide from the true direction. 

This'firft avow’d, nor folly suarp'd my mind ; 

Nor the frail texture of the female kind 

Betrav’d mv virtue. Dryden. 

Not foreign or domeftick treachery 
Could 'I'ftrp thy foul to their unjuft decree. Dryden. 

A great argument of the goodnefs of his caufe, which re¬ 
quired in its defender zeal, ro a degree of warmth able to 
warp the facred rule of the word of God. Locke. 

I have no private confederations to warp me in this contro- 


Addij 


’on. 


Sw’ft. 


verfy, fince my firft entering upon it. 

Not -warp’d by paflion, aw’d by rumour. 

Not grave through pride, or gay through folly ; 

An equal mixture of good humour, 

And fenfible foft melancholy. 

A conft.mt watchfulnefs againft all thofe prejudices that 
might warp the judgment afide from truth. IVatts. 

3. It is ufed by Shakefpe re to exprefs the effaflof froft. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter fky, 

Thou Jo’fl not bite fo nigh 

As benefits forgot: 

Though thou the waters warp t 
Thy fting is not fo fliarp 

As friends remember’d not. Shai. As you like it. 

To WA'RRANT. v.n. [garantir, French.] 

3 . To fupport or maintain; to atteft. 

bhe needed not difdain any fervice, though never fo mean, 
which was warran ed by the facred name of father. Sidney. 

He that readeth unto us the Scriptures delivereth all the 
myftcries of faith, hrid not any thing amongft them all more 
that) the mouth of the Lord doth warrant. Hooker. 

it this internal light be conformable to the principles of 
rcafon, or to the woid of God, which is attefted revelation, 
sczfon warrants it, and we may fafely receive it for true. Locke. 

2. To give authority. 

Now we’ll together, and the chance of goodnefs 
Be like oof warranted quarrel. Shakef. Macbeth. 

3. To juftify. 

How can any one warrant himfelf In the ufe of thofe things 
againft fuch fufpicions, but in the truft he has in the common 
honefty and truth of men in general ? South. 

1 rue fortitude is feen in great exploits. 

That juftice it’rlrrants and that wifdom guides; 

All elfe is tow'ring frei.zy and diftradlion. Addifon. 

4. To exempt; to privilege; to fecure. 

If my edniing, whom, fhe faid, he feared, as foon as he 
knew me by the arrtioiir, had not warranted her from that 
near approaching cruelty. Sidney. 

Thefe thoughts cibhot, in this your lonclincfs, warrant you 
From lufpicion in others, nor defend you from melancholy in 

y °T,„ C ' ,, Sidney. 

111 warrant him from drowning. Shahfp. Temped. 

In a place 

Lefs Warranted than this, or lefs fecure, 

~ cannot be, that I Ihould fear to change it. Milton. 

5 - 1 0 declare upon furefy. 

What a galled neck have wc here! Look ye, mine’s 
lmooth as lilk, I warrant ye. 

The Moors king 

tv / enou 2 b J I wan ant him for one, 
a rrant, n.f [from the verb.] 

’’ Wr ‘ l conferring fome right or authority. 

Are you now going to difpatch this deed ? 

—We ard, my lord, and come to have die warrant , 

I hat we may be admitted where he is. Shak. Rich. III. 

e fent him ’a Warrant for one thoufand pounds a year pen- 

r “ n h,S hr£L 

of caption. 

m¥ . T „ no doubt; 

A --•••- — *■ -ueady iffiicd out. Dryden s Juvenal. 

J mificatory commiffion or teftimony. 

tfi- SW 15 ™’” P liin W'W. M in his name what wc 
“fh we (lull receive. fflrf,. 


as 


L'Ejirange. 
Dryd. Span. Fryar. 


WAR 

Ts this a warrant fufficicnt for any man's confidence to build 
fuch proceedings upon, as have been and are put in ufe for 
the ellablifliment of that caufe ? Hooker. 

The plaGe of Paradife might be feen unto Mofes, and unto 
the prophets which fucceeded him; both which I take .for my 
warrant to guide me in this difeovery. Raleigh. 

His warrant does the Chriftian faith defend ; 

On that relying, all their quarrels end. IValler. 

The Jewifh religion was yet in poffeflion ; and therefore, that 
this might fo enter as not to intrude, it was to bring its warrant 


from the fame hand of Omnipotence. 

. Right; legality. Obfolete. 

I attach thee 

For an abufer of the worlJ, a pra&iccr 
Of arts inhibited and out of u/arrant. 
Therefore to horfe, 

And let us not bedaintvof leave-taking, 


South’s Sermons. 


Shakef. Othello. 


But fhift away : there’s warrant in that iheft. 

Which deals itfelf when there’s no mercy left. Shake/p. 

Warrantable, adj. [from warrant.] Juftifiable; de- 
fenfible. 

To purchafe a clear and warrantable body of truth, we muft 
forget and part with much we know. Brown. 

His meals are coarfp and fhort, his employment warrant¬ 
able, his fleep certain and refrdhing. South. 

If I can mend my condition by any warrantable induftry, 
the way is fair and open ; and that’s a privilege every reafon- 
able creature has in his commiffion. L’Ejirange. 

Wa'rrantABLENE sS. n.f. [from warrantable.] Jufti- 
fiablenefs. 

By the foil thereof you may fee the noblenefs of my defire 
to you, and the warrantahlenefs of your favour to me. Sidney. 

Warrant ABLY. adv. [from Warrantol ] Juftifiably. 

The faith which God requires is only this, that he will cer¬ 
tainly reward all thofe that believe in him, and obey his com¬ 
mandments ; but for the particular application of this faith to 
ourfelves, thatdeferves no more of our aflent, nor can indeed 
w..rrantably have it, than what is founded upon the ferious 
confideration of our own performances. IVuke. 

Warranter, n.f. [from wa>rant.] 

1. One who gives authority. 

2. One who gives fecurity. 

Wa'rrantise. n.f. [ warrantifo , law Latin; from warrant.] 
Authority; fecurity. 

There’s none prote£lor of the realm but I: 

Break up die gates. I’ll be your warrantize. Shakef. H. VI. 

Warranty, n.f [warrantia, law Latin ; garantie, garant, 
French.] 

1. [In the common law.] A promife made in a deed by one man 

unto another for himfclF and his heirs, to fecure him and his 
heirs, againft all men, tor the enjoying of any thing agreed of 
between them. Cowcl. 

2 . Authority ; juftificatory mandate. 

Her obfequies have been fo far enlarg’d 
As we have -warranty: her death was doubtful; 

And but that great command o’erfways the order. 

She Ihould in ground unfanilify’d havc lodg’d 
’Till the laft trump. ' Shake r peare: 

In the ufe of thofe epithets we havc the warranty and con- 
fent of all the churches, fince they ever had a liturgy. Jaylor. 

3. Security. 

P.very one cannot diftinguilh between fine and mixed filver : 
thole who have had the care and government of politick fo- 
cieties, introduced coinage as a remedy: the flamp was a 
warranty of the publick, that under fuch a denomination they 
Ihould receive a piece of fuch a weight and finenefs. Locke. 

ToWarra'v. v.a. [from war.] To make war upon. 

ButEbranc fiilved both their infancies 
With noble deeds, and warray-d on Brunchild 

In Hainault, where yet of his victories 
Brave monuments remain, which yet that land envys. F. 

Of thefe a mighty people Ihortly grew. 

And puiffant kings, which all the world warraid , 

And to themfeives all nations did fubdue. Fairy Queen. 

This continual, cruel, civil war. 

The which myfelf againft myfelf do make, 

Whilft my weak powers of paffions warraid are. 

No Ikiil can flint, nor reafon can aflake. 

Six years were run fince firft in martial guife 
The Chriftian lords warraid the eaftren land. 

Warre. adj. [poepp, Saxon.] Worfe. Obfolete. 

They fay the world is warre than it wont. 

All for her Ihephcrds is bcaftly and bloont; 

Others fainc, but how truly I note, 

J” T the y of their cote. Spenfer’s Puff. 

WAR R LN [waerarAe, Dutch; guerenne, French.] A 
kind of park for rabits. 

1 found him here, as melancholy as a lodge in a warren. 

,7,. Shakejp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

1 he coney convenes a whole warren , tells her ftory, and 
advife* upon a revenge, L'Ejirange. 

Men 


Spenfcr. 

Fairfax. 
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WAS 


Men fbould fct (bares in their warrens to catch polcats and 
foxes. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Wa'rujner. n. f. [from warren,] The keeper ot a warren. 
Wa'rriour. n. f. [ from war.] A iolJicr, a military 
man. 

I came from C rinth, 

Brought to this town by that mod famous warrior, 

Duke Menaphon. Shakefp. Comedy of Ei rears. 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks and fquadrons and right form of war. 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol. Shakefp, fid. Ccrf 
I fing the warriour and his mighty deeds. Lauderdale . 

The warriour horfes ty’d in order fed. Dryden s /En. 
The mute walls relate the warrtew ’s fame, 

And Trojan chiefs the Tyrians pity claim. Dryden's /En. 

Camilla led her troops, a warriour dame; 

Unbred to fpiuning, in the loom unfkill’d. 

She chofc the nobler Pallas of the field. Dryden’s /En. 
WART. n.f. [pcapt, Saxon; werte, Dutch.] A corneous 
cxcrefcence ; a linall protuberance on the flelh. 

If thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, ’till our ground. 

Singeing his pate againft the burning fun, 

MakeOfla like a wart. Shat. Hamlet. 

In old ftatues of ftone, which have been put in cellars, the 
feet of them being bound with leaden bands, there it appeared 
the lead did fwcll, infomuch as it hanged upon the ftone like 
UVJ ; ts. Bacons Natural Hijiory. 

Like vile flones lying in faffron’d tin. 

Or warts, or weals, it hangs upon her ikin. Donne. 

In painting, the warts and moles, adding a likcnefs to the 
face, are not to be omitted. Dryden s Dufiefnoy. 

He is taken with thofe warts and moles, and hard features, 
by thofe who reprefent him on the ftage, or he is no more 
Achilles. Dryden. 

Malpighi, in his treatife of galls, under which he compre¬ 
hends air preternatural and morbofe tumours of plants, doth 
demonftrate that all fuch warts , tumours and cxcrefcenccs, 
where any infects arc found, arc excited or raifla up by force 
venenofe liquors, which with their eggs fuch infects flied; or 
boring with their terebrae, inftil into the very pulp of luch 
buds. Ray on the Creation. 

Wa'rtwort. n.f. [wart and wort.] Spurge. 

Wa'rty. adj. [from wart.] Grown over with warts. 
Wa'rworn. adj. [war and worn ] Worn with war. 

Their gefture fad. 

Invert in lank lean cheeks and warworn coats, 

Prefented them unto the gazing moon 

So many horrid ghofts. ' Sbakef. Henry V. 

Wa'ry. adj. [peep, Saxon.] Cautious; fcrupulous; timo- 

roufly prudent. ... , 

He is above, and we upon earth ; and therefore it behoveth 
cur words to be wary and few. Hacker. 

Leontius, their b’ifliop, although an enemy to the better 
part, yet wary and fubtle, as all the heads of the Arrians fac¬ 
tion were, could at no time be plainly heard to ufc cither 
term. Hooker. 

Good caufe he had to haften thence away; 

For on a day his wary dwarf had fpy’d, 

Where in a dungeon deep huge numbers lay. 

Of captive wretched thrals that wailed night and day. F.Q. 
Each thing feigned ought more t vary be. Hubb. Tale. 

Each warus a warier carriage in the thing. 

Left blind preemption work their mining. Daniel 

Others grow wary in their praifes of one, who fets too 
oreat a value on them, left,they fljould raife him too high in 
hjs own imagination. Addifon s Spectator. 

Was. The preterite of To Be. 

Enoch walked with God, and was not; for God took 

him. Gen ‘ v> 2 4 - 

To WASH. v. a. (Wean, Saxon; waffehen , Dutch.] 

1. To cleanfe by ablution. 

How fain, like Pilate, would I waf) my hands 
Of this moft grievous guilty murther done ! Sbakef /LIU. 
Look, how fhc rubs her hands. 

_Ir ; s an accuftom’d aiftion with her to feem thus wajhtng 

her hands. . SIM. Macbeth. 

Wajh me throughly from mine iniquity, and clcanfe me 
fiom my fin. _ P f} u *' 

Thou dklft wajh thyfelf. **»»• 

Shall he that gives fire to the train pretend to wajh his 
hands of the hurt that is done by the playing of the mine. 

L 'Ejlrunge s Fables. 

2. To moiften. 

3. To aftoft by ablution. , 

I3e baptized, and wafh away thy fins. Ails xxn. J o. 

Sins of irreligion muft ftill be lo accounted for as to crave 
pardon, and hzwajked off by repentance. Taylor. 

Recoiled! the things you have heard, that they may not be 
xuajhed all away from the mind by a torrent of other engage¬ 
ments. IVat if s Improvement of the Mind. 


WAS 

4. To colour by wafhing. 

To walk, over a coaife or infignificant meaning, is to coun¬ 
terfeit nature’s coin. Collier of the Afp t a, 

To Wash. v. n. 

1. To perform the a£t of ablution. 

I will go wajh ; 

And when my face is fair, you (hall perceive 
Whether I blufh or no. Sbaktfp. Cmolanui. 

Wajh and be clean. 2 Kings v. 13. 

Are not the rivers of Damafcus better than all the waters 
of Ifrael ? May I not zuajb in them ? 2 Kings v. 12, 

Let each becalm his troubled breaft, 

Wajh and partake ferene the friendly fcaft. Pope's Odyjfiy. 

2. To cleanfe cloaths. 

She can wajh and fcour. 

-~A fpccia! virtue; for then Ihe need not be vuajlsed and 
floured. Soak. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Wash. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Alluvion; any thing collected by water. 

The wajh of pafturcs, fields, commons, and roads, where 
rain-water hath a long time fettled, is of great advantage to 
all land. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

:. A bog; a marfti; a fen ; a quagmire. 

Full thirty times hath Phoebus car gone round 
' Neptune’s fait wajh, and Tellus’ orb’d ground: Shakejpeart, 
The heft part of my power 
Were in the wajl:ts ail unwarily 

Devoured by the unexpected flood. Shakcfp. King John. 

4. A medical or cofmctick lotion. 

Try whether children may not have fome wajh to make 
their teeth better and ftrongcr. Baton's Natural Hijlcry. 

They paint and patch their imperfections 
Of intellectual completions. 

And daub their tempers o’er with wajhes , 

As artificial as their faces. Hudilras. 

He tried all manner of zvajhes to bring him to a better com¬ 
plexion; but there was no good to he done. L’Ejhavge. 

•None arc welcome to fuch, but thofe who fpeak paint and 
wajh ; for that is the thing they love; and no wonder, fince it 
is the thing they need. South's S.rmass. 

To ftcal from rainbows, ere they drop in fhow’rs, 

A brighter wajh. Pope’s Rape oj the Lock. 

Here gallypots and vials plac’d. 

Some filf’d with zvajhes, fome with pafte. Swift. 

5. A fupcrficial ftain or colour. 

Imagination ftamps bonification upon his face, and tells the 

people he is to go for fo much, who oftentimes, being deceived 
by the wajh, never examine the metal, but take him upon con¬ 
tent. Collier. 

6. The feed of hogs gathered from waflied diflies. 

The wretched, bloody, and ufurping boar,. 

That fpoil’d your fummer-fidds and fruitful vines. 

Swills your warm biood \WewaJb, and makes his trough 
In your cmbowcll’d bofoms. Shakejp. Richard III. 

7. The a£t of wafliing the cloaths of a family ; the linen warned 
at once. 

Wa'shbai.l. n.f [zvajlr and ball] Ball made of foap. 

I afked a poor man how he did; lie faid he was like a viojn- 
ball , alwavs in decay. 

Wa'sher. n.f [from wajh.] One that waflics. 

Quickly is his laundrefs, his zvajl.er, and his wringer, aba . 
Wa'shy. adj. [from wajh.] 

1. Watry; damp. 

On the wajhy ouze deep channels wore, 

Eafy, ere God had bid the ground be dry. MiW- 

2. Weak; not foliJ. , 

A polifh of clearnefs, evenly and fmoothly fpread, not 

thin and wajlry, but of a pretty (olid confiftence. /- 
WASP, n.f [j-cayp, Saxon; vefpa, Latin; guefpe, brenen.j a 
brifk flinging inleCt, in form refembling a bee. 

More zvtfps, that buz about his nofe, ^ .. 

Will make this fling the fooncr. Sbakcfpcarc s henry v 

Encount’ring with a waff , Vraxttn. 

He in his arms the fly doth clafp. _ 1 

Why, what a wajp-toogo A and impatient 
Art thou, to break into this woman’s mood, „ ,y 

Tying thine car to no tongue but thine own. ■ • 

Wa'siush. adj. [from wefp.] Pecvifh; malignant; 
iraflible. 

I’ll ufc you for my laughter, JullusC aJor. 

When you are wafpijh. Shakejp. 

Come, you wafp, you are too angry. c h „Uuaro 
—If I be wafpijh , belt beware my ftmg. A 

By the llcrn brow and wafpijh fCdson, 

Which lhc did ufe as (he was writing of it, ^ . ( 

It bears an angry tenour. f***- a the 

'Flic tavlor’s wife was only a good hearty 111 > |j Cf 

impotcr.cv of an unruly tiajpijh humour: Ihe vvou ^,^,^. 

Upon this grofs miflakc die poor wajpijh 
for many leaves. Much 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languagt 


WAS 

Much do I fuffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, wajpijh , wrong-head, rhiming race. Pope. 
Wa'spishly. adv [from wafpijh.] Peeviftily. . 

Wa'sPISHNESS. n.f. [from wajpijh.] Pecvifhnefs; irritability. 
Wa'ssail. n. f. [from prey Jxri, your health, Saxon.] 

1 A liquour made of apples, fugar, and ale, anciently much 
ufed by Englilh goodfellows. 

2 A drunken bout. 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes his roufe, 

Keeps waf/ail, and the fwagg’ring upfpring reels. Shakefp. 
Wa'ssailhr. n.f. [from wafjail.] A toper; adrunkard. 

I’m loth to meet the rudenefs, and Twill’d infolence 
Of fuch late wafjailers. Milton. 

Wast. The fecond perfon of was, from To be. 

To WASTE, v. a. [apepran, Saxon; wojlcn, Dutch j guafiarc, 
Italian; vajlare , Latin.] 

1. Todiminifh. 

The fire that mounts the liquor ’till’t run o’er. 

Seeming t’ augment it, zvajles it. Shakefp. //.VIII. 

Firft vegetive, then feels, and reafons laft; 

Rich of three fouls, and lives all three to wafle. Dryden. 
Could fighs furnifti new breath, or draw life and fpirits from 
the wajllng of your’s, your iriends would encourage your 
paffion. _ Temple. 

2. To deftroy wantonly and luxurioufly; to fquandcr. 

The people’s praying after the minifter, they fay, zvajlctb 
time. ‘ _ Hooker. 

There muft be providence ufed, that our fhip-timber be not 
zuajled. Bacon. 

No ways and means their cabinet employ. 

But their dark hour-, they wajle in barren joy. Garth. 

3. To deftroy; to defolate. 

He only their provifions wafles and burns. Daniel. 

Peace to corrupt, no lefs than war to wajle. Milt.n. 
The Tybcr 

Infults our walls, and wafles our fruitful grounds Dryden. 

Now tt tajling years my former ftrength confound. 

And added woes have bow’d me to the ground; 

Yet by the ftubble you may guefs the grain. 

And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. Broome. 

4. To wear out. 

Here condemn’d 

To wajle eternal days in woe and pain. Milton. 

5. To fpend ; to confume. 

O were I able 

To wajle it all myfelf, and leave you none. Milton. 

ToWaste. v. n. To dwindle; to be in a ftateof confumption. 
Man dicth and wajlelh away. fob xiv. 10. 

Their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity; wajling and de- 
ftru£tion are in their paths. ]j. lix. 7. 

The latter watch of zuafling night, 

And fetting ftars to kindly fleep invite. Dryden. 

Waste, adj. [from the verb.] a 

1. Deflroyed ; ruined. 

Sophi leaves all wajle in his retreat. Milton. 

The multiplication and obftinacy of difputcs, which have fo 
hid wajle the intellectual world, is owing to nothing more 
than to the ill ufe of words. Locke. 

When thus the gather’d ftorms of wretched love. 

In my fwoln bofom, with long war had drove, 

Laid all the civil bonds of manhood wafle. 

And flatter’d ruin as the torrent paft. Prior. 

2 . Defolate; uncultivated. 

There be very wafle countries and wilderneffes; but we 
find not mention whether any do inhabit there. Abbot. 

He found him in a defert land, and in the wajle howling 
wildernefs. Deut. xxxii. 10. 

3. Superfluous; exuberant; loft for want of occupiers. 

Quite furcharg’d with her own weight, 

And ftrangl’d with her wajle fertility. Milton. 

4. Worthlefs; ih?t of which none but vile ufes can be made. 

5. That of which no account is taken, or value found. 

It may be publifhcd as well as printed, that fo much fkill 
in Hebrew derivations may not he for wajle paper. Dryden. 
W’aste. n.f. [from the verb.] 

2. Wanton or luxurious deftnnftion; die a£t of fquandering; 

• confumption; lofs. 

Reafons induce us to think it a good work, which they, in 
their care for well beftowing of time, account wajle. Hooker. 

Thin air is better pierced, but thick air preferveth the found 
better from wajle. Boon's Natural HiJUry. 

Freedom who loves, muft firft be wife and good ; 

But from that mark how far they rove we fee. 

For all this wajle of wealth, and lofs of blood. Milton. 
It was providently defigned to repair the wajle daily made 
by the frequent attrition in maftication. Ray on the Creation. 

So foolifh and lavilh are we, that too often we ufe fome 
words in mere wafle, and have no ideas for them. Watts. 
2. Ufelcfs cxpence. 

But youth, the perifhing good, runs on too fart, 

■ And unenjoy’d itfpcnds itlelf to zvafle ; 

Few know the ufe of life before ’tis pall. Dryden 


WAT 

Secure the workings of your foul from runnifigto«*J/ 7 «', and 
even your loofer moments will turn to happy account. Watts. 
Defolate or uncultivated ground. 

Land that is left wholly to nature, that hath no improve¬ 
ment of paflurage, tillage, or planting, is called wajle. Locnes 
Lifted aloft he ’ t an to mount up higher. 

And, like frefti eagle, made his hardy flight 
Thro’ all that great wide wafle, yet wanting light. Spcnfer. 
Ground, place, or fpace unoccupied. 

Thefe gentlemen, on their watch, 

In the dead wajle and middle of the night, ^ 

Had been thus encountred. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Forty days Elijah, without food. 

Wander’d this barren wafle. Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 

Lords of the world's great wajle, the ocean, we 
Whole forefts fend to reign upon the fea. IVa.ur. 

From that dire deluge, through the wat’ry wajle , 

Dryden. 


Smith. 

Pope. 


6 . 


Such lenzth of years, fuch various perils paft. 

Thee I purfue, oh great ill-fated youth ! 

Through die difmal zvafle of gloomy death. 

See the man who fpacious regions gave, 

A wajle for hearts, himfelf deny’d a grave. 

Region ruined and deferted. 

All the leafy nation finks at laft, 

A nd V ulcan rides in triumph o’er the wafle. Drydcti s .En. 
Mifchicf; deftruflion. 

The l’pirit of wantonnefs is fure fcarce out of him : if 
>'il have him not in fec-fimple, he will never, I think. 


devil 


if the. 

in 
Sbakej. 


Milton's Paradift Lofl. 


the way of zvajlc, attempt us again. 

Wasteful, aclj. [wajle and full] 

1. Deftrudtive; ruinous. 

The folly of man 
Let in thefe wa/leful furies. 

2. Wantonly or diflolutely confumptive. 

To fmooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To feck the beauteous eye of heav’n to garnifh. 

Is wajleful and ridiculous excefs. Shakefp. K. fohn. 

In fuch cafes they fct them off more with wit and activity, 
than with coflly and zvajleful expenccs. 

3. Lavifli; prodigal; luxuriantly liberal. 

How has kind heav’n adorn’d the happy land, 

And flatter’d bleflings with a wajleful hand ! 

4. Defolatc; uncultivated; unoccupied. 

In wildernefs and wajleful defarts ftray'd, 

To flek her knight. 

Outrageous as a fea, dark, zvajleful, wild. 


Bacon . 


Addifon. 


I 


Fairy Queer:, 
Milton. 

Wa'stefully. adv. [from wajleful] With vain and d.iffo- 
lutc confumption. 

Never any man would think our labour mif-fpent, or the 
time zvajlefully confumed. Hooker. 

To her new-made favourite, Morat, 

Her lavifli hand is wajlefully profufe. Dryden s Aurengx. 
Wastefulness, n.f. [from wajleful.] Prodigality. 
Wa'steness. n.f [from zvafle.] Dcfolation ; fortude. 

She, of nought afraid. 

Through woods and wajlencft wide him daily fought. Spenf. 
That day is a day of wrath, a day of zooflenrfs. Zeph. i. 1 5. 
Wa'ster. n J. [from wafle.] One that confumes diflolutely 
and extravagantly ; a fquandcrer; vain confumcr. 

Divers Roman knights. 

The profufe wafers of their patrimonies, 

So threatned with their debts, as they will now 
Run any defperate fortune. Ben. fohr.fon's Catiline. 

Plepty, in their own keeping, makes them wanton and 
carelefs, and teaches them to be fquanderers and waflers. Locke. 

Upon cards and dice never learn any play; and fo be incapa¬ 
citated for thofe encroaching wajlcrs of ufcful time. Locke. 
Sconces are great waflers Of candles. Swift. 

Wastrel, n.f. [from zuajle.] 

Their works, both ftream and load, lie in fcveral, or in 
waflrell, that is, in inclofed grounds, or in commons. Carcw. 
WATCH. n.J, [pxcce, Saxon.] 
r. Forbearance of fleep. 

2. Attendance without fleep. 

All the long night their mournful watch they keep. 

And all. the day ftand round the tomb and weep. Asldifort. 

3. Attention ; clofc obfervation. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft one Qiaft, 

I ftiot his fellow, of the felf-famc flight, 

The felf-fame way, with more a lvifld watch. 

To find the other forth; by vcnt'ring both, 

I oft found both. Shakefp. Merchant ofVcnices 

4. Guard; vigilant keep. 

Still, when fhe flept, he kept both watch and ward. F. : £K 
Hie thee to thy charge; 

Ufe careful watch, chufe trufty ccntinels. Shakefp. R. III. 
Love can find entrance not only into an open heilrt, but alfo 
into a heart well fortified, if tiatch be not well kept. Bacon. 

5. Watchman; men flt to guard. It is ufed in a cnllcdtivcfenle. 

Before her gate, high God did fweat ordain. 

And wakeful watches ever to abide. Fairy Queen. 

3° 1 . Such 
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WAT 

Such {land in narrow lanes, 

And beat our watch , and rob our pafftngers. Shakefpeare. 
The ports he did (hut up, or at leaft kept a watch on them, 
that none (hould pafs to or fro that was fufpedted. Baton. 
The tow’rs of heav’n are fill’d 
With armed watch, that render all acccfs 
Impregnable. M/ton’s Paradlfc LoJI. 

An abfurdity our Saviour accounted it for the blind to 
lead the blind, and to put him that cannot fee to the office of 
a watch. South's Sermons. 

6. Place where a guard is fet. 

He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch. Shakefp. Othello. 

7. Poll or office of a watchman. 

As I did Hand my watch upon the hill. 

Hook’d toward Birnam, and anon methought 

The wood began to move. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

8. A period of the night. 

Your fair daughter. 

At this odd, even, and dull watch o’ th’ night. 

Is now tranfported with a gondalier. 

To the grofs clafps of a lafeivious Moor. Shah. Othello. 

All night he will purfue ; but his approach 
Darknefs defends between, ’till morning watch. Milton. 

The latter watch of walling night, 

And fetting liars, to kindly ilccp invite. Dryden's JEn. 

9. A pocket-clock ; a fmall clock moved by a fpring. 

A watch , befidcs the hour ol the day, gives the day of the 
month, and the place of the fun in the zodiack. Hale. 

On the theatre we are confined to time; and though we 
talk not by the hour-glafs, yet the watch often drawn out of 
the pocket warns the adtors that their audience is weary. Dryd. 
That Cloc may be ferv’d in flate. 

The hours mull at her toilet wait; 

Whilft all the reafoning fools below 
Wonder their watches go fo flow. Prior. 

To Watch, v. n. [pacian, Saxon, j 

1. Not to fleep; to wake. 

1 have two nights watch'd with you ; but can perceive no 
truth in your report. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

IVatching care will not let a man Humber, as a fore difeafe 
bieaketh fleep. Ecclus xxxi. 2. 

Sleep, lill’ning to thee, will watch. Milton. 

2. To keep guard. 

I will watch over them for evil, and not for good. Jer. xliv. 
In our watching we have watched for a nation that could not 
lave us. Lam. iv. 17. 

He gave fignal to the miniller that watch'd. Milton. 

J. To look with expedition. 

My foul waiteth for the Lord, more than they that watch 
for the morning. • PJ. exxx. 6. 

4. To be attentive; to be vigilant. 

JVatch thou in all things, endure afflictions. 2 Tim. iv. j. 

5. To be cautioufly obfervant. 

IVatcb over thyfelf, counfcl thyfclf, judge thyfelf impar¬ 
tially. Taylor. 

6. To be infidioufly attentive. 

He fome .vherc nigh at hand 
Watches, no doubt, with greedy hope to find 
His wilh, and bell advantage us afundcr, 

Hopelefs to circumvent us join’d. Milton. 

To Watch, v. a. 

1. To guard ; to have in keep. 

Flaming min liters watch and tend their charge. Milton. 

2. To obferve in ambulh. 

Saul fent meflengers unto David’s houfe to watch him, and 
to flay him. 1 Sa. xix. 1 r. 

He is bold, and lies near the top of the water, watching the 
motion of any water-rat that fwims betwixt him and the 
Iky. Walton. 

They under rocks their food 

In jointed armour watch. Milton. 

3. To tend. 

Paris watched the flocks in the groves of Ida. Broome. 

4. To obferve in order to detcdl or prevent. 

Wa'tcher. n.f. [from watch.] 

j. One who watches. 

Get on your night-gown, left occafion call us. 

And {hew us to be watchers. Sha/t. Macbeth. 

Love hath chac’d fleep from my enthralled eyes. 

And made them watchers of mine own heart’s forrow. Shah. 
2 . Diligent overlooker or obferver. 

It is obferved, by thofe that are more attentive watchers of 
the works of nature. More. 

Wa'tchet. adj. [pcecct>, Saxon, weak. Skinner. ] Blue; 
pale blue. 

Whom ’midft the Alps do hanging throats furprife ? 

Who flares in Germany at watchet eyes ? Dryden’s Jtrven. 
Wa'tchful. adj. [watch and full.] Vigilant; attentive; 
cautious; nicely obfervant. 

Call home our exil’d friends, 

That fled the fnares of watchful tyranny. Shah. Macbeth. 


WAT | 

*“*#'*'■ an ff rr,1 El^l tllC It.ing, rc:,4y t0( |;, „ ... 

Nodding a while, and watchful of his blow - 
He jell; and falling crulh’d til’ unerateful nvnmh K-i „ 
Reader. ArmrlJ no, lay bv lha. \aulionThich h™' D * 
ftnccrc purfuit of truth, and lhould make them alw m ” 3 
Ul agamft whatever might conceal or mifreprefent , 

Watchfully, ado. [from watchful.] VisiUntu ’ ch : 
oufly ; attentively ; with cautious obfervation;° h e cdf u i| v Ca ’ JU ' 
If this experiment were scry watchfully tried i n v &| t r 
fcveral fizes, fame luch things may be difeovered n f 

Watchfulness, n.f. [from watchful,] 

1. Vigilance; heed; fufpicious attention ; cautious rewrd. at 

gent obfervation. * QlIl ~ 

The experience of our own frailties, and the conflrW:,.. 
of the watchfulr.ef of the tempter, difoourage us. 

Love, fantaftick pow’r! that is afraid 3 
T o 11 ir abroad ’till watchfulnefs be laid; 

Undaunted then o’er cliffs and valleys flravs, 

And leads his vot’ries fafe through pathlcfs ways P • 
Hulbands arc counselled not to truft too much to 2 
wives owning the dodlrine of unlimited conjugal fidelity and 
fo to neglea a due watchfulnefs over their manners. Muthm- 
Prejudices are cured by a conftant jealoufv and mtei 
fulnejs over our pafflons, that tliey may never interpofe when 
we are called to pafs a judgment. IVatts 

By a folicitous watchfulnefs about one’s behaviour, inftcad of 
king mended, it will be conllrained. jr ^ 

2. Inability to fleep. 

Watchfulnefs , fometimes called a coma vigil, often nrer«U 
too great fleepinefs. Arbuthmt on Din 

Wa'tchhouse. n.f [watch and houfe.] Place where the 
watch is fet. 

Where flatues breath’d, the works of Phidias’ hands, 

A wooden pump or lonely wutchb-.ufc Hands. Go*. 

Wa'tching. n.f. [from watch.] Inability to fleep. ’ 
The bullet, not having been extracted, occaGoncd great 
pain and watchings. IViftman’s Surgery, 

Wa'tchmaker n.f [watch and maker.] One whofe trade 
is to make watches, or pockct-clocks. 

Smithing comprehends all trades which ufe forge or file, 
front the anchorlmith to the watchmaker ; they all "ufing the 
fame tools, though of fcveral fizes. Aloxon. 

Wa'tchman. n.f. [watch and man.'] Guard; fentinel; one 
fet to keep ward. 

On the top of all I do efpy 

The watchman waiting, tydings glad to hear. Fa. Qr/ecn. 
Turn him into London-llreets, that the watchmen might 
carry him before a jufticc. Bacon. 

Drunkennefs calls off the watchmen from their towers; and 
then all evils that proceed from a loofe heart, an untied tongue, 
and a diffolute fpirit, we put upon its account. Taj hr. 

Our watchmen from the tow’rs, with longing eyes, 
Expedl his fwift arrival. Dryden's Spani/b Fryttr. 

T he melancholy tone of a watchman 2t midnight. Swft. 

Wa'tchtower. n.f [watch and tower. J Tower on which 
a centinel was placed for the fake of profpecl. 

In the d2y-time Ihe fitteth in a watchtowcr, and flicth mod 
by night. Bam. 

Up unto the watcht- wcr get. 

And fee all things defpoil’d of fallacies. Dcnsu. 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And finging ftartle the dull night 
P rom his watchtowcr in the (kies, 

’Till the dappled dawn doth rife. Mlto*. 

The fenfes in the head, as fentinels in a watchtowcr, con¬ 
vey to the foul the impreffions of external objects. Boy. 

Wa'tchword. n.f. [watch and word.] The word given to 
the centinels to know their friends. 

All have their ears upright, waiting when the watchword 
fhall come, that they lhould all arife into rebellion, bpenfer. 

We have heard the chimes at midnight, mailer Shallow. 
—That we have, fir John: our watchword, hem, boys. Skat. 

A -watchword every minute of the night goedi about the 
walls, to teflify their vigilancy. Sandys. 

WA'TLR. n. f. [it Meter, Dutch ; pcerep, Saxon.] 

J. Sir Ifaac Newton defines water, when pure, to be a very 
fluid fait, volatile, and void of ail favour or tafte; anditfoems 
to confift of final!, fmooth, hard, porous, fphcrical particles 
of equal diameters, and of equal fpecifick gravities, as Ur. 
Chcyne obferves; and alfo that there are between them lp accs 
fo large, and ranged in fuch a manner, as to be pervious on 
all Tides. Their imoothnefs accounts for their Hiding cafily 
over one another’s fuifaccs: their fphcricity keeps them ■> 
from touching one another in more points than one; and y 
both thefe their fridlions in Hiding over one another, is ren¬ 
dered the lealt poffible. Their hardnefs accounts for the in- 
compreffibility of water, when it is free from the intermixture 
of air. The porofity of water is fo very great, that there i> 
at leaft forty tunes as much fpacc as matter in it; for water i> 
nineteen times fpecificaliy lighter than gold, and conlequem.y 
rarer in the fame proportion. -gouicy. 

My 
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Mv mildnefs hath allay’d their fwelling griefs, 

Mv mercy dry’d their «A?/«-flowing tears. Shak. H. VI. 
Your water is a fore d.caycr of your whorfon dead body. 

Sbakejpeare's Hamlet. 

The fweet manner of it forc’d 
Thofe w ite< s from me, which I would have flopp’d, 

But 1 had not fo much of man in me; 

But all my mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me up to tears. Shakef. Henry V. 

Men’s evil manners live in brafs, their virtues 
We write in water. Share,p Henry MY. 

Thofe healths will make thee and thy Hate look ill, 1 imon : 
here’s that which is too weak to be a finner, honeft water, 
which ne’er left man i’ th’ mire. Shakefpeare’s Timm. 

iVater is the chief ingredient in all the animal fluids and 
folids; for a dry bone, cfiftiHed, affords a great quantity of in- 
fipid water : therefore water Teems to be proper drink for every 
animal. Arbuthhot on Aliments. 

2. The Tea. 

Travel by land or by water. Common ria cr . 

By water they found the fea, weft ward from Peru, always 
very calm. Abbot’s Defriptien of the World. 

3. Urine. 

If thou could’ft, doctor, call 
The WWW of my land, find her dileafe. 

And purge it to a found and priftine health, 

I would applaud thee. Shak. Macbeth. 

Go to bed, after you have made ova ter. Swift. 

4 . To hold W a ter. To be found ; to be tight. From a vef- 
fel that will not leak. 

A good Chriftian and an honeft man mull be all of a piece, 
and inequalities of proceeding will never held water. L'LJlr. 

5. It is ufed for the luflre of a uiamond. 

’Tis a good form. 

And rich: here is a water, look ye. Shakefp. Timon. 

6 . Water is much ufed in compofition for things made with 
water, being in water, or growing in water. 

She might fee the fame uvmr-fpaniel, which before had 
hunted, come and fetch away one of Philoclea’s gloves, whofe 
fine proportion fliewed well what a dainty guell was wont 
there to be lodged. Sidney. 

Oh that I were a mockery king of fnow, 

Standing before the fun of Bolmgbroke, 

And melt myfelf away in water-drops. Shakef eare. 

Poor Tom eats the wall-newt, and the uater-newt. Shakef. 

Touch me with noble anger ! 

O let not women’s weapons, water-drops. 

Stain my man’s cheeks. Shak. King Lear. 

Let not the water-Rood overflow me. Pf lxix. 1 5. 

'1 hey fnall fpring up as among the grafs, as willows by the 
KAj/rr-courfes. If xliv. +. 

As the hart panteth after the water- brook, fo panteth my 
foul after thee, O God. Pfalms. 

Deep calleth unto deep, at tire noife of thy ttvs/er-fpouts. 

Pf. xlii. 7. 

He tilrrteth rivers into a wildernefs, and the -fprings 
into dry ground. Pf evii. 33. 

There were fet fixMWfrr-pots of (lone. Jo. ii. 6. 

Hercules’s page, Hylas, went with a water- pot to fill it at a 
plea flint fountain that was near. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

As the carp is accounted the water- fox for his cunning, fo 
the roach is accounted the water llieep. I La It on's Angler, 

Sea-calves unwonted to frelh rivers fly; 

The water-f nakes with feales upllanding die May's Virgil. 
By making the water- wheels larger, the motion will be fo 
flow, that the ferew will not be able to fupply the outward 
ftreams. I Vitkins's Daedalus. 

Rain carried away apples, together with a dunghill that lay 
in the water- courfe. L'Ejlrange. 

Oh help, in this extremeft need. 

If water-gods arc deities indeed. Dryden. 

The zivjor-fnakc, whom filh and paddocks fed. 

With flaring fcalcs lies poifon d in hist bed. Dryd. Virgil. 
Becaufc the outermoft coat of the eye might be pricked, and 
this humour let our, therefore nature hath made provilion to 
repair it by the helpof certain tu< 3 /r»‘-pipes, or lymphaedudls, 
inferted into the bulb of the eye, proceeding from glandules 
that fep.11 ate this water from the blood. Ray on the Creation. 

The laccrta aquatics, or water-newt, when young, hath 
four neat ramified fins, two on one fide, growing out a little 
above its forcleis, to poife and keep its body upright, which 
fall off when the legs are grown. Du ham’s Phy/ico-Theo.'cgy. 

Other mortar ufed in making twflir.courfcs, eifterns, and 
filhponds, is very hard and durable. Moxon. 

The moll brittle twrf<r-carriage was ufed among the Egyp¬ 
tians, who, as Strabo faith, would fail fometimes in boats 
made of earthen ware. ' Arbuthnot. 

A gentleman watered St. foin in dry weather at new Tow¬ 
ing, and, wheti it came up, with a water-curt, carrying his 
water in a cafk, to which there was a tap at the end, which 
lets the water run into a long trough full of fmall holes. Mart. 
In Hamplhire they fell M/ahr-trcfoil as dear as hops. Mort, 


WAT 

To Wa'tES. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To irrigate; to fupply with moillure. 

A river went out of Eden to water the garden. Gen. 11. IS* 

A man’s nature runs to herbs or weeds; therefore let him 
feafonably water the one, and dellrov the other. Bacon. 

Chaftc moral writing we may learn from hence, 

Negleit of which no wit can recompcnfe; 

The fountain which from Helicon proceeds. 

That facred ftream, lhould never water w.eds. tVPier. 

Could tears water the lovely plant, fo as to make it grow 
again after once 'tis cut down, your friends would be fo far 
from accufing your paflion, that they would encourage it, and 

{hare it. * . a } c ’ n P^- 

You may water the lower land when you will. Mm timer. 

2. To fupply with water for drink. 

Now ’gan the golden Phoebus for to fteep 
His fiery face in billows of the weft, 

And his faint ftceds water’d in ocean deep, 

Whilft from their journal labours they did reft. Fa. Quecau 
Doth not each on the fabbath loofe his ox from the ftxll, 
and lead him a way to watering f Lit xiii. 15. 

His horfemen kept them in fo ftrait, that no man could, 
without great danger, go to water his Horfc. KnolleS. 

IVater him, and, drinking what he can, 

Encourage him to third again with bran. Dryden. 

3. To fertilize or accommodate with ftrenms. 

Mountains, that run from one extremity of Italy to the 
other, give rife to an incredible variety of rivers that water 
Jk “ Addifon on Italy. 

4. To diverfify as with waves. 

The different ranging the fuperficial parts of velvet and 
watered filk, does the like. Lccke. 

To Wa't er. v. n. 

1. To (hed moillure. 

I ftain’d this napkin with the blood; 

That valiant Clifford with his rapier’s point 
Made iffue from the bofom of the boy; 

And if thine eyes can water for his death, 

I give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. Shai. Henry VI: 
Mine eyes, 

Seeing thofe beads of furrow Hand in thine. 

Began to water. Shakefp. Julius Cetfar. 

The tickling of the noflrils within, doth draw the moillure 
to the noftrils, and to the eyes by confent; for they alfo will 
water. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

How troublefome is the leaft mote, or dull falling into the 
eye! and how quickly does it weep, and water upon the leaft 


grievance! 


South's Sermons. 


2. To get or take in water; to be ufed in fuppiying water. 

He fet the rods he had pulled before the flocks in the gutter* 
in the watering troughs. Gen. xxx 38. 

Mahomet font many fmall boats, manned with harquebu- 
fiers and fmall ordnance, into the lake near unto the camp, to 
keep the Chriftians from watering there. Knol/es. 

3. The mouth Waters. The man longs ; there is a vehement 
defirc. From dogs who drop their Haver when ctiey fee meat 
which they cannot get. 

Cardinal Wolfey’s teeth watering at the bilhoprick of Win- 
cheller, fent one unto bilhop Fox, who had advanced him, for 
to move him to refign the bilhoprick, becaufo extreme age 
had made him blind ; which motion Fox did take in fo ill part; 
that he willed the meffenger to tell the cardinal, that, although 
now I am blind, I have efpied his malicious unthankfulnefs. 

Camden's Remains. 

Thefe reafons made his mouth to water. 

With amorous longings to be at her. Hudibrasi 

Thofe who contend for 4 per cent, have fet men’s mouths 
a-watering for money at that rate. Locke. 

Waterco'Lours. n.f. [water and colour.] 

Painters make colours into a foft Confidence with water or 
oil; thofe they call watercolours, and thefe they term oilco- 
lours. Boyle on Ctlours, 

Lefs lhould I dawb it o’er with tranfitory praife, 

And watercolours of thefe days : 

Thefe days ! where e’en th’ extravagance of poetry 

Is at a lofs for figures to exprefs 

Men’s folly, whimfies; and inconllancy. Swift. 

Wa’ tercresses. n f. [fifymbrium, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a flower compofod of four leaves, which are placed 
in form of a crofs, out of whole cmpalement rifes the pointal, 
which afterward becomes a fruit or pod, which is divided into 
two cells by an intermediate partition, to which the valves ad¬ 
here on bothfidcs, and furniftied with feeds which arc round- 
ifh. To thefe marks mull be added, that the whole appear¬ 
ance of the plant is peculiar to the fpccies of this genus. Therd 
are five fpecics. Miller. 

The nymphs of floods are made very beautiful; upon their 
heads are garlands of ualocrefes. ' Peacham on Drawing. 

Wa'terer .n.f. [from wa'er. | One who waters. 

This ill weed, rather cut off by the ground than plucked up 
by the root, twice or thrice grew forth again; but yet, maugre 
the warmers and waterers , hath been ever parched up. Carcw. 

W a'terfal. 
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\Va'tER.fal. n.f. [water and fall.] Cataract; eafeade. 

I have leen in tlie Indies iar greater waterfalls than thole 

of N i U3 ' j , Raleigh. 

Not Laceil.emon charms me more. 

Than high Albana’s airy walls, 

Refounding with her waterfalls. Addifon. 

\VATERFOWX.. n.f howl that live, or get their food in 
water. 

Waterfowl\oy moft in that air, which is Iikeft water. Bacon. 

Waterfowls Jupply the wearinefs of a long flight by taking 
water, and numbers of them are found in illands, and in the 
ITia ‘ n ( _ ocean- Hale's Oi igiti of Mankind. 

l-i111 and waterfowl, who feed of turbid and mudv flimy 
water, are accounted the caufe of phlegm. ' Flayer. 

The ftomachs of waterfowl that live upon fifh, arc hu¬ 
man. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

V\ atergritel. n> f. [water and gruel.] Food made with oat¬ 
meal and water. 

hor hreakfaft milk, milk-pottaga, watergruel , and flum¬ 
mery, arc very fit to make for children. Lode. 

I he aliment ought to be flendcr, as watergruel acidulated. 

. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Wateriness, n.f [from watery.] Humidity; moifture. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulnefs, night-mares, 
weaknefs, uaterynefs , and turgidity of the eyes. . Arbuthnot . 

Wa terish. adj. [from water. J 

1. Refembling water. 

Where the principles are only phlegm, what can be ex¬ 
pected from the waterijl) matter, but an infipid manhood, 
and a ftupid old infancy ? Dryden. 

2 . Moift; infipid. 

Some parts of the earth grow moorifh or waterijh, others 
^ry. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

A v a terishn t ess. n.f. [from ivatcrijh. J Thinncls; refem- 
blancc of water. 

A pendulous fliminefs anfwers a pituitous ftate, or an acer¬ 
bity, which refemblcs the tartar of our humours, or uaterijl}- 
»fjs , which is like the ferofity of our blood. Flo.er. 

W a i erlkaf. n.J. A plant. It hath a bell-fhaped flower, 
confifling of one leaf, and ait into feveral fegments: from 
the bottom part of the flower arifes the pointal, which after¬ 
ward becomes a fruit, opening in two parts, inclofing feeds 
of the fame fliape as the vefleL Miller. 

W a i F.RLii.Li. n.J. [ nymphtca , Tat. ] A plant. The cha¬ 
racters arc; the flower confifls of feveral leaves, which ex¬ 
pand in form of a rofe ; out of the flower Cup arifes the poin¬ 
tal, which afterwards becomes an almoft globular fruit, con- 
fifting of many cells, filled with feeds, which are for the 
molt part oblong. Miller. 

Let them lie dry twelve months, to kill the water-weedsj 
as waterlillic s and bull-rufbcs. " " Walton s Angle’. 

Wa / i erman. n.J. [water and man.] A ferfym'an ;' a boat¬ 
man. 

Having blocked up the paflage to Greenwich, they ordered 
the watermen to fet fall their oars more gently. Dryden. 

Bubbles of air working upward from the very bottom of 
the lake, the watermen told us that they are obferved always 
to rife in the fame places. Addifon on Italy. 

T he waterman forlorn, along the fhore, 

Pcnfive reclines upon his ufelcfs oar. Gay. 

Wa'termark. n.f. [water And mark.] The utmofl limit of 
the rife of the flood. 

Men and hearts 

W r cre borne above the tops of trees that grew 

On th’ utmofl margin of the watermark. Drjden. 

^Va^termei.on. n. f. A plant. It hath trailing branches, as 
the cucumber or melon, and is diftinguifhed from other cu- 
curbitaccous plants, by its leaf deeply cut and jagged, and 
by its producing uneatable fruit. °° Miller. 

Wa'termil. n. f. Mill turned by water. 

Forth flowed frefh 

A'gufhing river of black gory blood. 

That drowned all the land whereon he flood: 

The rtream thereof would drive a watermill. Fairy Qiicen. 

The picture may be fet forth with farm houfes and water- 
nulls. Peacham on Drawing. 

Corn ground by windmills, ercCtcd on hills, or in the plains 
where the watermills flood. Mortimer's Hujband-y. 

Wa'termint. n.J. A plant. 

Wa'terradish. n.f A fpecics of water-crcfies, which fee. 

Wa'terrat. n. f A rat that makes holes in banks. 

There be land-rats and water-rats. Shakefpeare. 

Thcpikc is bold, and lies near the top of the water, watching 
the motion of any frog, or water-rat, or inoufc. JVallon. 
Waterro'cket. n.f A fpccies of water-crefles. 

Wa'tekviolet. n.J. [hottonia, Lat.] A plant. It hath a 
rofe-fhaped flower, confifling of one leaf, which is divided 
into two parts, almoll to the bottom : in the center of the 
flower arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a cylin¬ 
drical fruit, in which arc contained fpherical feeds. Miller. 


W A V ; 

IVATEissA'rp HIRE.*./. A for; of (ion'e. ■■ 

Watcrfapphre is'the occidental kffohfrc i.J • 
fo bright a blue, norTo hard as the oriental ^ “WH? * 
Water with, n.f [water and with.] A olant 

I he ivatenvith of Jamaica growing bn drvYn • 
woods, where no water is to be met°with its tn t HI the 
into pieces two or three yards long, and he’d hv P ?’ lf Cut 
the mouth, affords fo plentifully a“limpid, tLicS" ’*? ‘° 
frcflimg water* or Cap, as gives new life tn .u , , and rc ‘ 
travellcr or hunter. * n\‘ , %”* doughty 

Wa'tervvork. n.f [water and work, j 
artjficial fpouts of water; any hydraulic 

Engines invented for mines and Waterworks often faL £ 
performance Wilkins's Mat 

Tile breach took from the Italians the firft plan of tf' 
gardens, as well as waterworks. * ,™ lr 

Waterv. 4 [from water.] A • 

1. Thin; liquid; likewatcr. 

Quicklilver, which is a moft crude and waterv hnrt u 
ed, and pent in, hath the like force wi 

I he bile, by its faponaceous quality, niixeth the oily a!!d 
watery parts of the ahment toother. Arbuthnot on 

2. Tartlcls; infipid ; vapid ; fpiritlcis. ■ 

\Ve II ufc this unwholelome humidity, this grofs 

pum pi„„ su,jj,,„s mA, mSfmZ 

No heterogeneous mixture ufc, as feme J ' 
With watry turneps have debas’d their wines. PA;;;* r 

3. Wet; abounding with water. * ‘• 

When the big lip, and wat'ry eye 
Tell me, the riling itorni is nigh : 

’Tis then thou art yon angry main, 

Deform’d by winds, and dafb’d by rain. p, . r 

4. Relating to the water. 

On the brims her fire, th e wat'ry god, 

Roll’d from a iilver urn his cryftal flood. 

5. Confifling of water. 

The uat'ry kingdom is no bar 
To flop the foreign fpirits ; but they come. 

As o’er a brook, to fee fair Portia.' Shale ft ears. 

Thofc few efcap’d 

Famine, and anguifh, will at laft confume. 

Wand’ring that uat'ry defart. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

Betwixt us and you w'ide oceans flow', 

And wat'ry defarts. Dryden’s Indian Emperor. 

1 ogether to the wat'ry Camp they hafte. Dryden. 

Perhaps you’ll fay. 

That the attraCled uat'ry vapours rife 
From lakes and fcas, and fill the lower fkies. Blaekmcre. 
Wa'ttle. n.f [from uagheini, to fhakc, German. Skinner.] 

1. I he barbs, of loofe red flefh that hangs below the cock’s bilL 

I he loach is of the fhape of an eel, and has a beard of 
wattcls like a barbel. Walton. 

1 he barbel is fo called, by rcafon of his barb, or mat tils, 
at bis mouth, which is under his nofe or chops. Walton. 

His comb and wattels are an ornament becoming his rtiar- 
tial fpirit. More’s Antidote aguinjl dtheijrr.. 

2. A hurdle. Ainfw. 

ToWa'ttie. v. a. [par cl as, Saxon, twigs.] To bind with 

twigs ; to form, by platting twigs one within another. 

Might we bur hear 

The folded flocks penn’d in their wattled cotes, 

Or found of pailoral reed with oaten flops. Milton. 

A plough was found in a very deep bog, and a hedge 
wattled Handing. Mortimer s Huflandry. 

WAVE, n.f [piejc, Saxon; uaegh, Dutch; vague, P'rench.] 

1. Water raifed above the level of the furface; billow; water 
driven into inequalities. 

The fhore, that o’er his'«?<jW-worQ bafis bow'd. Shakefp. 
The waves that rife would drown the higheft hill; 

But at thy check they flee, and when they hear 

Thy thund’ring voice, they poft to do thy will. Witten. 

Amidft thefe toils fucceeds the balmy night; 

Now hilling waters the quench’d guns reftore; 

And weary waves withdrawing from the fight, 

Are lull’d, and pant upon the fllent fhore. Dry La. 

The trove behind impels the wave before. Rty- 

Luxuriant on the uatr-worn bank he lay 
Stretch’dforth, and' panting in the funny ray. Bops- 

2. Uncvehncfs ; inequality. , 

Thus it happens, if the gtafs of the prifms be free from 
veins, and their fides be accurately plane and well polithed, 
without thofc nurtibcrlefs waves, or curls, which ufualb 
arife from fand-holes a little imoothed in policing with 
putty. NeiilM- 

To Wave. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To play loofely ; to float. 

I may find 

Your warlike enfigns waving in the wind. Drystn. 

Mcflapus* helm 

He laces on, and wears the waving creft. Dryden- 
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, To be moved as a fignal. 

A bloody arm it is, that holds a pine 
Lighted, above the capitol, and now 
It a tmes unto us. B. Johnfon's Catiline. 

To be in an unfettled ftatc ; to flu&uate. 

They wave in and out, no way fufficiently grounded, no 
wav rcfolvcd, what to think, fpcak, or write, more than only 
that bccaufc they have taken it upon them, they mull be op- 
afite. Hooker, b. v. 

It he did not care whether he had their love or no, he 
Jd indifferently ’twixt doing them neither good nor 
Barm Shakefp Coriolanus. 

To Wave. v.a. [from the noun.] 

To raife into inequalities ol furface. 

He had a thoufand nofes. 

Horns welk’d and wav'd like the enridged fea. Shakefpeare. 
To move loofely. 

They wav’d their fiery fwords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles Milton. 

./Eneas wav’d his fatal fword 

High o’er his head. Dryden. 

HiT beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, di¬ 
rected me to approach the place where he fat. Addifon. 

To waft; to remove any thing floating. 

Some men never conceive how the motion of the earth 
below fliould wave one from a block perpendicularly diredled 
from a body in the air above. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

To beckon ; to diredl by a waft or motion of any thing. 

Look with what courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground : 

But do not go with it. Shakefpeare. 

[Guefver, Fr. Skinner.] To put off. 

He refolved not to wave his way upon this rcafon, that if 
he fhould but once, by fuch a diverfion, make his enemy 
believe he were afraid of danger, he fhould never live 
without. Wot ton’s Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 

Thefe, waving plots, found out a better way; 

Some god defeended, and preferv’d the play. Dryden. 

6. To put afide for the prefent. 

I have wav'd the fubjeft of your greatnefs, to refign myfelf 
to the contemplation of what is more peculiarly yours. Dryden. 
Since fhc her intcrcft for the nation’s wav'd. 

Then I who fav’d the king, the nation fav’d. Dryden. 
To Waver, v.n. [papian, Saxon.] 

1. To play to and fro; to move loofely. 

I took two triangular glaffes, and one of them being kept 
fixt in the fame pofturc, that the Iris it projected on the floor 
might not waver, I call on the fame floor another Iris, with 
another prifm, moving it to and fro. Boyle. 

The whitening fhower defeends, 

At firft then wavering. Thomforis Winter. 

2. To be unfettled; to be uncertain, or inconftant; to fluc¬ 
tuate ; not to be determined. 

In which amazement, when the mifereant 
Perceived him to waver, vwak and frail, 

Whilft trembling horror did his confcience daunt. 

And hellifh anguifh did his foul aflail. Fairy ffhiccn. 

Remember where we are ; 

In France, among a fickle, wavering nation. 

Thou almoft niak’ft me waver in my faith* 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That fouls of animals infufe thertifelves 
Into the trunks of men. 

Hold fall the faith without wavering. 

The wav'ring faith of people vain and light. Daniel. 
Faith as abfolutcly determines our minds, and as perfectly 
excludes all wavering, as our knowledge itfelf; and we may 
as well doubt of our own being, as we can, whether any re¬ 
velation from God be true. Locke. 

What if Hofpinian fhould have faid, that Luther waver'd 
in the point of the facrament ? does it follow that he really 
^ (° ■ _ Atterbury. 

They, who at this diftance from the firft rife of the go- 
fpel, after weighing the feveral evidences of it, waver in their 
faith, would have waver’d, though they had feen the firft 
promulgers work wonders. Atterbwy. 

a'verer. n.f. [from waver.] One unfettlcd and irrefolute. 
Come, young waverer, come, and go with me; 

-In one refpeiSl I’ll thy afliflant be. Shakefpeare. 

Wa'vy. adj. [from wave.] 

*• Riling in waves. 

bor thee the ocean fmilcs, and fmooths her wavy breaft ; 
And heav’n itfelf with more ferenc and purer light is bleft. 

p. . , Dryden. 

2. rlaying to and fro, as in undulations. 

W here full-ear*d fheaves of rye 
Grow wavy on the tilth, that foil fclcrft 
For apples. 

Let her glad vallies fmilc with wavy com ; 

\\r ^ et fleec >' her rifing hills adorn. 

aw es, or weies. n.f A word ufed by Spcnfer, according to 
the baxon pronunciation. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare. 
Heb. x. 


Vie 


t. For waves. 

Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs, and fprinkled oft the fame 
With liquid waes. Fairy Queen. 

2 . In the following paflage it feems to be for woes [pa, Saxon.] 
Whilft they fly that gulfs devouring jaws. 

They on this rock are rent, and funk in helplefs wawes.Spenf. 
To Wawl. v. n. [pa, grief, Saxon.] To cry ; to howl. 

The firft time that we fmell the air, 

We wawle and cry. Shakefpeare s K. Lear. 

WAX. n.f. [psexe, Saxon ; wex, Danifli; wacks, Dutch.] 

1. The thick tenacious matter gathered by the bee, and formed 
into cells for the reception of the honey. 

Wax confifls of an acid fpirit, of a naufeous tafte, and an 
oil or butter, which is emollient, laxative, and anodyne. Arb. 
They give us food which may with nedlar vie, 

And wax, that does the abfent fun fupply. Rofcommon. 
All the magiftrates, every new or full moon, give honour 
to Confucius with bowings, wax candles, and inccnfe. Stillin. 
While vilits fhall be paid on folemn days. 

When num’rous wax lights in bright order blaze; 

So long my honour, name, and praife fhall live. Pope. 

2 . Any tenacious mafs, fuch as is ufed to fallen letters. 

We foften the wax, before we fet on the feal. More. 

3. A kind of concretion in the flefh. 

A fontanel in her neck was much inflamed, and many wax- 
kernels about it. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

To Wax. v.a. [from the noun.] To fmear; to join with 


wax. 


Philips. 

Prior, 


He form’d the reeds, proportion’d as they are ; ~i 

Unequal in their length, and wax’d with care, > 

They Hill retain the name of his ungrateful fair. Dryden. 3 
To Wax. v. n. pret. wox, waxed, part. paff. waxed, waxen. 
[peaxan, Saxon ; wachfen, German.] 

1. To grow; to increale; to become bigger, or more. Ufed 
of the moon, in oppofition to wane, and figuratively of things 
which grow by turns bigger and lefs. 

The hufbandman in lowing and fetting, upon good reafon, 
obferves the waxing and waning of the moon. Hakewill. 
Land and trade are twins, they wax and wane together. Child. 

2. To pafs into any ftate; to become; to grow. It is in either 
fenfe now almoft difufed. 

Where things have been inftituted, which being convenient 
and good at the firft, do afterward in procefs of time wax 
otherwife, we make no doubt but they may be altered, yea, 
though councils or cuftoms general have received them. Hooker . 
Carelefs the man foon wox, and his wit weak 
Was overcome of things that did him pleafe. Fairy Queen. 

Art thou like the adder waxen deaf ? Shakefpeare. 

We will deftroy this place j becaule the cry of them is 
waxen great before the Lord. Gen. xix. 13. 

Flowers removed wax greater, becaufe the nourifhment is 
more cafily come by in the loofe earth. Bacon. 

This anfwer given, Argantes wild drew near. 

Trembling for ire, and waxing pale for rage; 

Nor could he hold. “ Fairfax , b. ii. 

If I wax but cold in my defire. 

Think heav’n hath motion loft, and the world fire. Donne. 
Their manners wax more and more corrupt, in proportion 
as their bleflings abound. Atterbury. 

Wa'xen. n.J'. [from wax.] Made of wax. 

Swarming next appear’d 
The female bee, that feeds her hufband drone 
Delicioully, and builds her waxen cells 
With honey ftor’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. vii. 

I can yet fhoot beams, whofe heat can melt 
The waxen wings of this ambitious boy. Denham ; 

So weary bees in little cells repofe ; 

But if night-robbers lift the well-ftor’d hive. 

An humming through their waxen city grows, 

And out upon each other’s wings they drive. Dryden. 
Others with fweets the waxen cells diftend. Gay. 

Way. n.f [poej, Saxon; weigh, Dutch.] 

1. The road in which one travels. 

I am amaz'd, and lofe my way , 

Among the thorns and dangers of this world. Shakefpeare. 

You cannot fee your way. — 

■—I have no way, and therefore want no eyes : 

I Humbled when I faw. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

I o God’s eternal houfe dire£l the way, 

A broad and ample road. Milton, 

Flutt’ring the god, and weeping faid. 

Pity poor Cupid, generous maid ! 

Who happen’d, being blind, to ftray. 

And on thy bofom loll his way. Prior. 

2. Broad road made for paflengers. 

Know’ll thou the way to Dover ?— 

—Both flile and gate, horfe-u^, and foot-path. Shakefp. 

3. A length of journey. J 

An old man that had travelled a great way under a huo-e 
burden, found himfelf fo weary, that he called upon death 
to deliver him. L’Ejbange. 

_ - 3 ° ^ 4- Courfe 
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WAY 

3. Courfe ; direction of motion. 

I now go toward him, therefore follow me,. 

And mark what way I make. Sbaktj[>. INuiter Tale. 

He flood in the gate, and afk’d of cv’ry one. 

Which way fhe took, and whither fhe was gone. Dryden. 

Attending long in vain, I took the way-, 

Which through a path, but fcarccly printed, lay. Dryden. 

With downward force he took his way. 

And roll’d his yellow billows to the fea. Dryden. 

My feven brave brothers, in one fatal day, 

1 o death’s dark manfions took the mournful way. Dryden. 
To obferve every the leaft difference that is in things, keeps 
the underflanding fleady and right in its way to know¬ 
ledge. Locke. 

5. Advance in life. 

The boy was to know his father’s circumflances, and that 
he was to make his wa, by his own indultry. Spcftator, N 123. 

6. Paffage ; power of progreflion made or given. 

Back do I tols thefe treafons to thy head : 

This fword of mine fhall give them inllant way, 

Where they (hall reft for ever. Shakejp. K. Lear. 

Th’angelick choirs. 

On each hand parting, to his freed gave way, 

7 'hrough all th’ empyreal road. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. v. 

Youth and vain confidence thy life betray: 

Through armies this has made Melantius’ way. Waller. 
The realbn may be, that men feldom come into thofe 
polls, till after forty; about which time the natural heat be¬ 
ginning to decay, makes way for thole diilempers. Temple. 

The air could not readily get out of thofe prifons, but by 
degrees, as the earth and water above would give way. Burnet. 

As a foldier, foremofl in the fight, 

Makes way for others. Dryden. 

Some make themfelves way, and arc fuggefted to the mind 
by all the ways of fenfation and reflection. Locke. 

7. Vacancy made by timorous or rclpectful reccflion. 

There would be left no difference between truth and falfc- 
hood, if what we certainly know, give way to what we may 
pollibly be miflaken in. Locke. 

Nor was he fatisfy’d, unlefs he made the pure profeflion of 
the gofpel give way to fuperflition and idolatry, wherever he 
had power to expel the one, and eftablifh the other. Atterbrtry. 

I would give way to others, who might argue very well 
upon the fame fubjeCt. Swijt. 

8. Local tendency. 

Come a little nearer this way , 

I warrant thee no body hears. Sbakefp. Mer. Wives of Wind. 

9. Courfe; regular progreflion. 

But give me leave to feizc my deflin’d prey. 

And let eternal juftice take tbc'tt7rj-l Dryden. 

10. Situation where a thing may probably be found. 

Thefe inquifitions are never without bafenefs, and very 
often ufelefs to the curious inquirer. For men (land upon 
their guards agninlt them, laying all their counfels and fecrets 
out of their way. Taylo ■ ’s Rule of Living Holy. 

11. A lituation or courfe obflruClive and obviating. ' 

The imagination being naturally tumultuous, interpofeth 
itfeJf without afking leave, calling thoughts in our way, and 
forcing the underflanding to reflect upon them. Duppa. 

12. Tendency to any meaning, or atl. 

There is nothing in the words that fouhds that way, or 
points particularly at perfecution. Aturbury. 

13. Accefs ; means of admittance. 

Being once at liberty, ’twas faid, having made my way with 
fome foreign prince, I would turn pirate. Raleigh. 

14. Sphere of oblervation. 

The general officers, and the publick miniflers that fell in 
my way, were generally fubjctl to the gout. Temple. 

15. Means; mediate inftrument; intermediate flep. 

By noble ways we conquefl will prepare ; 

Firll offer peace, and that refus’d, make war. Dryden. 
What conceivable ways are there, whereby we fhould 
come to be affined that there is fuch a being as God ? Tillotfon. 

A child his mother fo well inftrucied this way in geography, 
that he knew the limits of the four parts of the world. Locke. 

It is not impofliblc to God to make a creature with more 
ways to convey into the underflanding the notice of corporeal 
things, than thofe five he has given to man. Locke. 

16. Method; fcheme of management. 

He durfl not take open way againft them, and as bard it 
. was to take a fecret, they being fo continually followed by 
the befl,and everyway ablefl of that region. Sidney , b. ii. 

Will not my yielded crown redeem my breath ? 

Still am I fear’d? is there no way but death ? Daniel. 
As by calling evil good, a man is mifreprefented to him- 
felf in the way of flattery ; fo by calling good evil, he is mif¬ 
reprefented to .others, in the way'of flander. South’s Sermons. 

Now what impious ways my wifhes took ? 

How they the monarch, and the man forfook ? Prior. 
The fenatc, forced to yield to tire tribunes of the people, 
thought it their wifefl courfe to give way alfo to the time. Swift. 


W A Y/ ■; 

17 Private determination. 

He was of an high mind, and loved his owr, will an ,i k- 
as one that revered himfelf, and would refon * 

If I had my way, 0 eed ’ *«*. 

He had mew’d in flames at home, not i’ th’ fenat 
I had Ting'd his furs by this time. B. 

18. Manner; mode. J T 5 

She with a calm carelefsnefs let every thino- Hide 

by their fpecches, who neither in matter nor’ ncrlm^V^ d ° 
way belong unto us. °. an y 

God hath fo many times and ways fpoken to men h‘T' 
Few writers make an extraordinary figure whn’k ^ 
fomething in their way of thinking or exprefline " 0t 

tirely their own. WL, N-Tk 

H is way of exprelfing and apply,ng them, not his iJn 
tion of them, is what we admire. .,... 

19. Method; manner of practice. 

Having fi ll the way of noblcnefs, he flrove to climb tn a. 
height of terriblcncfs. .... 

Matter of mirth, *** 

She could devife, and thoufand ways invent 
To feed her foolifh humour, and vain jolliment. SpenPtr 
Taught r J * 

To live th’ eafiefl way, not with perplexing thoughts. Milton 

20. Method or plan of life, conduct, or action. “ * 

A phyfician, unacquainted with your body, may pur you 

in a way for a prefent cure, but ovenhroweth vour health In 

fome other kind. ; n 

, T , . Bacon. 

i o attain 

The height and depth of thy eternal ways. 

All human thought conies fhort. Milton 

Whci> a man fees the prodigious expencc our forefathers 
have been at in thefe barbarous buildings, one cannot but 
fancy what miracles they would have left us, had they only 
been in bruited in the right way. Addifon on hall 

21. Right method to ait or know. 

W e arc quite out of the way, when we think that things con¬ 
tain within themfelves the qualities that appear to us in them. Li. 

' They arc more in danger to go out of the uay, who are 
marching under the conduit of a guide that will miflead them, 
than he that has not yet taken a itep, and is likelier to en¬ 
quire after the right way. Lode. 

By me, they offer all that you can afk. 

And point an eafy -way to happinels. Rout. 

22 . General feheme of ailing. 

Men who go out of the way to hint free things, mull be 
guilty of abfurdity, or rudenels. ClariJJa. 

23. By the way. Without any nccclfary connexion with the 
main defign; enpajjant. 

Note, by the way, that unity of continuance is eaficr to 
procure, than unity of fpecies. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Will. Honeycomb, now on the verge of thrcefcore, alked 
me, in his moil ferious look, whether I would advife him to 

marry lady Betty Single, who, by the u-ay, is one of the 
greateft fortunes about town. Spectator, N° 475. 

24. To go or come one’s way, or ways ; to conic along, or depart. 
A familiar phrafc. 

Nay, come your ways ; 

This is his majefly, fay your mind to him. Shakcfpeare. 
To a boy fail afleep upon the brink of a river, fortune 
came and wak’d him ; prithee get up, and go thy nays, thou’lt 
tumble in and be drown’d elfe. L’EJlrange. 

25. Way and ways, are now often ufed corruptly for wife. 

But if he fhall any ways make them void after he hath 
heard them, then he fhall bear her iniquity. Numb, xxx, 15. 

They eredl conclufions no uay inferible from their pre- 
m i fes. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Being fent to reduce Paros, he miftook a great fire at a 
diflance for the fleet, and being no ways a match for them, 
fet fail for Athens. Swift. 

’Tis no way the interefl even of prieflhood. 

Waybread. n.f A,plant. Aiujw. 

Wayfa'rer. n.f. [way and fare, to go.] PafTenger; tra- 
veller. 

Howfoever, many wayfarers make themfelves glee, b) put¬ 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege; who again, 
efrecially the women, forflow not to bain them. . Cat fie. 

Wayfaring, ad;. Travelling; palling; being on a journej- 
They to whom all this is revealed, if they will not ‘ 1 
redlcd into a path fo plained and fmoothed, that the nayjai^l 
men, though fools, ihall not err therein, mull needs acknow¬ 
ledge themfelves in the number of the blind, that^ w no 
enter into God’s reft. Hammond's FundOncrM >■ 

Wav'fariNgtree. n.f. [ viburnum, Lat.J A p|ant. 

The flower conlifts of one leaf, which is divided mo 
parts, and expands in a circular order; thole are col ec e 1 
to the form of an umbrella: the ovary, which is place 
the upper part of the (lower, becomes a loft berry, full °l ) * 

which contains one ftony comprclled furrowed feed. 

To w AYE A'Y. v.a. [way and lay.] To watch mfi 10 u Y 
the way; to be fet by ambufb. j 
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Dryden. 


W E A 

I will waylay thee going home, where if it be thy chance to 5 
,__thou kill’ft me like a rogue and a villain. Sbakefp. 

The’ employment of money is chiefly merchandizing or 
purchafing; and ufury waylays both: it dulls and damp aft 

How thou lurk’ft 

in vallev or green meadow to waylay 

tSSL, rare. Milan’, P/rc jfi 

Now on their coafts our conquering navy rides. 

Woolens their merchants, and their land befets, 

Each day new wealth without their care provides 
1 lay afleep with prizes in their nets. 

Like hunted caftors, confcious of their ftore. 

Their waylaid wealth to Norway’s coafts they bring. Dryd. 
Wa yla'yer. n. f. [from waylay.] One who waits in ambuth 

for another. _ ,, . , , 

Way7 ess. adj. [from way.] Pathlefs; untracked. 

When on upon my waylefs walk. 

As my defires me draw, 

I, like a madman fell to talk 

With every thing I faw. Drayton’s Q'men of Cynthia. 

Way'mark. n.f [way and mark.] Mark to guide in tra- 

Seuliee up waymarks; make thee high heaps. Jc>\ xxxi. 21. 

To Way'MENT. v.a. [pa, Saxon.] lo lament, or grieve. 
Obfolcte. 

What boots it to weep and to wayment, 

When ill is chanc’d, but doth the i’ll increafe, 

And the weak mind with double woe torment. Fairy ghieen. 
WAYWARD- adj. pa. woe, and peapb, Saxon.] Froward; 
peevifh; morofe; vexatious. 

That night the elder it was, the more wayward it lhcwed 
itfeif towards them. Sidney. 

How wayward is this foolifh love, 

That, like a tefty babe, will feratch the nurfe, 

And prcfently all humbled, kil’s the rod. 

Wayward beauty doth not fancy move, 

A frown forbids, a finile engendrcth love 
To mifehief bent, 

He feldom does a good with good intent; 

Wayward, but wile ; by long experience taught 
To pleafe both parties, for ill ends he fought. Dryden. 
Way'wardlY. adv. [from wayward.] Frowardly; per- 
verfcly. 

Waywardiy proud; and therefore bold : becaufc extremely 
' Sidney. 


Daniel. 

Milton. 


Shakefpeare. 
Fairfax. 


W E A 

Feeble of mind ; wanting fpirit; wanting diicernment. 

As the cafe Hands with this prefent age, full of tongue and 
weak, of brain, we yield to the ft ream thereof. Hooker. 

This murder’d prince, though we-k he was. 

He was not ill, nor yet fo weak, but that 
He fhew’d much martial valour in his place. 

She firfl his weak indulgence will accufe. 

That Portugal hath yet no more than a fufpenfion of arms, 
they may thank the Whigs, whofe falfe reprefentations they 
were fo weak to believe. Swijt. 

Not much impregnated with any ingredient: as a weak tinc¬ 
ture, weak beer. 

Not powerful; not potent. 

I muft make fair weather yet a while, 

Till Henry be more weak and 1 more ftrong. Shakcjptart. 
The weak, by thinking themfelves ftrong, are induced to 
venture and proclaim war againfl that which ruins them ; and 
the ftrong, by conceiting themfelves weak, are thereby ren¬ 
dered unadive and ufelefs. South’s Sermons. 

If the poor found the rich difpofed to fupply their wants, 
or if the weak might always find prote&ion from the mighty, 
they could none of them lament their own condition. Swift. 
Not well fupported by argument. 

A cafe fo weak and feeble hath been much perfifted in. Hook. 

9. Unfortified. 

To quell the tyrant love, and guard thv heart 
On this weak fide, where moft our nature fails, ^ 

Would be a conquefl worthy Cato’s fon. Addifon's Cato. 

To Wea'ken. v.a. To debilitate; to enfeeble ; to deprive of 

ftrength. , . . . 1 

The fir ft which weakened them was their fccurity. Hooters 

Their hands Ihall be weakened from the work that it be not 

done. A ^* vi * 9 ' 

Inteftine broils. 

Weakening the feepter of old night. _ Milton. 

Every violence offered to the body weakens and impairs it, 
and renders it lefs durable. Roy on the Creation. 

Let us not weaken ftill the weaker fide ^ 

By our divifions. Adafn ■> C.it\ 

Solemn imprellions that feem to weaken the mind, may, by 
proper refle£tion, be made to ttrengthen it. Claiijju. 

Weak'ling. n.f. [from weak.] A feeble creature. 

Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight; 

And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again, 

And Henry is my king, Warwick his fubjed. Shakefpeare. 
iEfop begged bis companions not to overcharge him; they 
found him a weakling, and bade him pleafe himfolt. L RJlrangt. 
Wea'kly. adv. [from weak.] 


8 . 


faulty. _ 

Howfoever, fome will ftill be waywardly difpofed; yet it 
fuch as be in authority will do their duties, they may by con- - 

venient difciplinc be kept within the bounds of modefly,. or l. Peebly; with want of Itrengt . 

clfe removed; Whitegifte. The motion of grav.ty worketh weakly, both far from the 


Waywardness, n.f [from wayward.] Frowardnefs; per 
verfenefs. 

Such the behaviour of ladies, as builded their chaftity not 

upon waywardnefs, but choice of worth inefs. Sidney. 

The beft of his time hath been but rafh ; then muft we look 
from his age to receive not alone the imperfections of long en¬ 
grafted condition; but the unruly waywardufs that infirm and 
cholerick years bring. Shakefpeare. 

A child will have as much wit as he hath waywardnefs. 

Wotton on Education. 

We. pronoun. [Seel.] 
r. The plural of /. 

Retire we to our chamber, 

A little water clears us of this deed. Shakefpeare. 

Fair and noble hollcfs, 

We are your guefts to night. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Notwithftanding animals bad nothing like the ufe of reafon, 
we find in them all the lower parts of our nature, in the 
greateft ftrength. Addifon. 

2. Improperly and ungrammatically for the oblique cafe, us. 

To poor we. 

Thine enmity’s moft capital. Shakefpeare. 

WEAK. adj. [free, Saxon; week, Dutch. ] 

I. Feeble; not ftrong. 

He is weary and weak handed. 2 Sam. xvii. 2. 

Here only weak, 

Againfl the charm of beauty’s powerful glance. Milton. 

Wcr’t thou not weak with hunger, mad with love. 

My hand fhould force thee. Dryden. 

Fame and reputation arc weak ties : many have not the 
leaft fenfe of them : powerful men arc only awed by them as 
they conduce to their intereft. Dryden. 

Children, being by the courfe of nature born weak, and un¬ 
able to provide for themfelves, they have, by the appointment 
of God, a right to be maintained by their parents. Locke. 

2 - Infirm; not healthy. 

Here I (land your brave, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and defpis’d old man. Shakefpeare. 

3 - Soft; pliant; not ftiff. 

4 - Low of found. 

A voice not foft, weak, piping and womanifh; but audible, 
- ftrong and manlike. Afcbam. 


earth, and alio within the earth. Bacon. 

Was plighted faith fo weakly feal’d above, 

That for one error, I muft lofe your love? Dryden. 

2. Indifcreetly; injudicioufly; timoroufly; with feeblenefsof mind. 
This high gift of llrcngth committed to me, 

Under the fcal of filcncc could not keep. 

But weakly to a woman muft reveal it. Milton. 

Tancred, I neither am difpos’d to make 
Rcqucft for life, nor offer d life to take : 

Much lefs deny the deed; but leaft of all 
Beneath pretended juftice weakly fall. Dryden's Fables. 

Wea'kly. adj. [from weak.] Not ftrong; not healthy. 

Being old and weakly, twenty years in prilon, it was ten 
to one that ever I Ihould have returned. Raleigh. 

Wea kness, n.f, [from tvee-k ] 

1. Want of ftrength; want of force ; fccblcnefs. 

Troy in our weaknejs lives, not in her ftrength. Sbakefp. 
Argument 

Of human weabtefs rather than of ftrength. Milton. 

The General s force, as kept alive by fight, 

Now, not oppos’d, no longer can purfue: 

Lafting till heav’n haJ done his courage right. 

When he had conquer’d, he his weaknejs knew. Dryden. 

New graces yearly like thy works difplay, 

Soft without wcaknfs, without glaring gay. Pope. 

By fuch a review we Ihall difeern and ttrengthen our weak¬ 
ness with good rcfolmion, and fo order our future converfa- 
tion as may render us leaft expofed to falling. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. Infirmity; unhealihinefs. 

Perfous in thofe polls derive a weaknejs of conftitution from 
the eafe and luxury of their anceftprs, and the delicacy of tiieir 
own education. 'Temple. 

3. Want of cogency. 

She feems to be confcious of the weaknejs of thofe teftimo- 
nies. Tillotfon. 

4. Want of judgment; want of refolution; fooljflinefs of mind. 

Weaknejs is thy excufe. 

And I believe it; weaknejs to refill 
Philiftian gold : if weaknefs may excufe. 

What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 

Inceftuous, facrilegious, but may plead it ? 

All wickednefs is weaknefs. Milton. 

4 5. Defe£l; 
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W E A 

5. Defeft; failing. 

If you will work on any man, you mud know his nature, 
and fo lead him ; or his weaknejfes and disadvantages, and fo 
awe him. Bacon. 

Many find a pleafure in contradifling the common reports 
of fame, and in Spreading abroad the weaknejfes of an exalted 
character. Addifor! s Spectator. 

Wea'ksiob. n.f. [weal and fide.] Foible; deficicnce; infir¬ 
mity. 

This dog would have fought for his mafler in any other cafe; 
but the love of mutton was his weakf.de. L’ EJlrange. 

Their application to trade has incrcafed their (hipping, 
which they found to be their wtakfidt in their laft attempts. 

Temple. 

Weal. n.f. [pelan, Saxon; wealujl, Dutch.] 

1. Happinefs; profperity; flourilhing ftate. 

Our weal on you depending. 

Counts it your weal , that he have liberty. Shakefpeare. 
As we love the weal of our Souls and bodies, let us fo behave 
ourfelves as we may be at peace with God. Bacon. 

Thine, and of all thy Sons, 

The weal or woe in thee is plac’d; beware! Milton. 

Ireland ought to be confidered, not only in its own intereft, 
but likewife in relation to England, upon whofc weal in the 
main, that of this kingdom depends. Temple. 

2 . Republick ; (late; publick intereft. 

Blood hath been (hed 

Ere human ftatutc purg’d the gen'ral weal. Shakefpeare. 

How (hall the mufe, from Such a monarch (leal 
An hour, and not defraud the publick weal. Pope: 

Weal. n.f. [palan, Saxon.] The mark of a ftripe. 

Like warts or weals it hangs upon her (kin. Donne. 

Weal away, inter). Alas. Obfolete. Spenfer. 

Weald, JVald , IValt. Whether Singly or jointly fignify a wood 
or grove, from the Saxon pealb. Gibfon. 

WEALTH, n.f. [pale$, rich, Saxon.] Riches; money, or 
precious goods. 

In defart haft thine habitance. 

And thefc rich heaps of wealth doth hide apart 

From the world’s eye and from her right ufance. Fa. £>uecn: 

I (houJd forge 

Quarrels unjuft againft the good and loyal, 

Deftroying them for wealth. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

I wifhthee, Vin, above all wealthy 
Both bodily and ghoftly health : 

Not too much wit or wealth come to thee; 

For much of either may undo thee. Bifop Corbet. 

Each day new wealth without their care provides, 

They lie afleep with prizes in their nets. Dryden, 

Wea'lthilY. adv. [from wealthy .] Richly. 

I conic to wive it wealthily in Padua, 

If wealthily, then happily in Padua. Shakefpeare. 

Wea'lthiness. n.f. [from wealthy .] Richnefs. 

Wea'lthy. ad), [from wealth.] Rich; opulent; abundant. 

If a gentleman, or any wealthy yeoman, have any chil¬ 
dren, the eldeft (hall be kept in fomc order, but all the reft (hall 
lhift and fall to this occupation of dealing. Spenfer. 

I will be married to a wealthy widow. 

Ere three days pafs. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew: 

My fpeculations, when fold Single, like cherries upon the 
ftick, are delights for the rich and wealthy ; after fome time 
they come to market in great quantities, and are every ordi¬ 
nary man’s money. Addifon's Spectator. 

Not Neptune’s fclf from all his floods receives 
A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. Pope. 

To WEAN. v. a. [penan, Saxon.] 

1. To put from the bread; to ablaflate. 

She was weaned when it did tafte the wormwood on the 
nipple; pretty fool to fee it fall out with the dug. Shakefpeare. 

I have behaved as a child that is weaned of his mother. Pf. 

In weaning young creatures, the bed way is never to let 
them fuck the paps at all; for then they will drink up milk 
without any difficulty. Ray on the Creation. 

A fortnight before you wean calves from milk, let water be 2 
mixed with it. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

2. To withdraw from any habit or defire. 

Here the pl.-.cc whofe pleafent fight. 

From other (hades have wean'd my wand’ring mind; 

Tell me what wants me here. Spenfer. 

I the rather wean me from defpair, 

For love of Edward’s offspring in my womb. Shakefpeare. 
Scrioufly reflefl on the happy ftate he (hall moft certainly 
arrive to, if he but wean himfclf from thefe worldly impedi¬ 
ments here that clog his foul’s flight. Higby. 

Children newly weaned from their parents, put out their 
hands towards them in their dreams, as if they were ftill pre¬ 
fen t. Stiliingfeet. 

There the coarfe cake, and homely hulks of beans, 3 

From pamp’ring riot the young (tomach weans. Dryden. 
They were intended by the Author of our being, to wean 
us gradually from our fondnefs of life, the nearer we approach 
to the end of it. Swift. 
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Wea'nel. \ r TC 

Wea'nlinc. J n ‘ f ' t from 

1. An animal newly weaned. 

Though when as Lowdcr was far away 
This wolfifh fheep would catchen his prey*- 
A lamb, or a kid, or a wearul waft, 3 * 

With that to the wood would he fpeed hafte 

To gorge the flefli of lambs and weanling ^ Spn f ir - 
Onh.fls where flocks are fed, flics tow’rd the f pr L s 
Of Ganges or Hydafpes. jo.v,, %>s s . 

2. A child newly weaned. ‘ ara d-Lof. 

WEAPON, n.f. [peapon, Saxon.] Inftrument rff 

fomething with which one is armed to hurt another ttCncej 
The giant 

Down let fall his arm, and foft withdrew 
His weapon huge, that heaved was on high 
For to have (lain the man that on the ground did ly. Fa 9 
I he cry of Talbot ferves me for a fword • 1 

For I have loaden me with many fpoils, * 

Ufing no other weapon but his name. Shakefp. Henrv Vr 
I ake this weapon ** * 

Which Ihave here recover'd from the Moor. Shakef. Othello 
Touch me with noble anger; J eu> ' 

O let not womens weapons, water drops. 

Stain my man’s cheeks. Shakefpeare'. ; King Lear 

His foes, who came to bring him death, ' 

Bring him a weapon that before had none. n •; 

With his fuil force he whirl'd it firft around, 

Imperial Juno turn’d the courfe before; 

And fix’d the wand’ring weapon in the door. Dryden’s An 
Wea'poned .ad), [from weapon.] Armed for offence ■ furi 
nifhcd with arms. * 

In what fort, fo ill weaponed , could you atchieve this en 

ter P rizc? Sidnei. 


oth the combatants entered, apparelled only in fbeir doub¬ 
lets and hofes, and weaponed with fword, buckler, and dag- 

\X7^ er * rr - rT Hayward. 

Weaponless .adj. [from weapon.] Having no weapon; un¬ 
armed. 

Ran on embattl’d armies, clad in iron. 

And weeiponlefs himfclf, 

Made arms ridiculous, ufclefs the forgery 
Of brazen Ihield and fpear, the hammer'd cuirafi, 
Chalybean temper’d fteel, and frock of mail, 
Adamantean proof. Milton, 

Wea'ponsalve. n.f [weapon and falve.] A falve which was 
fuppofed to cure the wound, being applied to the weapon 
that made it. 

That the fympathetick powder and the wtaponfalve conftant- 
ly perform what is promifed of them, I leave others to believe. 

Boyle. 

To Wear. v. a. Preterite wore> participle worn, [pejian, Sax. 

I. To wafte with ufe or time. 

O wicked world ! one that is well nigh worn to pieces with 
age, to (how himfelf a young gallant. Shakefpeare. 

Protogenes could lay his colours fo artificially, that one be¬ 
ing worn off, a fre(h (hould fucceed to the number of five; 

Peacbam. 

Waters wear the ftones. Jcb xiv. 19. 

An hafty word, or an indifereet aflion does not prefently 
difi’olve the bond, but that friendfhip may be ftill found it 
heart; and fo outgrow and wear off thefe little diftempers. 

South's Sermons. 

They have had all advantages to the making them wife unto 
falvation, yet fuffer their manhood to wear out and obliterate 
all thofc rudiments of their youth. Decay of Piety. 

’Tis time muft wear it off; but I mull go. Dryden. 
No differences of age, tempers, or education can wear it 
out, and fet any coniiderable number of men free from it. 

Tillotfin's Sermons. 

Theodofius exerted himfclf to animate his penitent in the 
courfe of life (lie was entering upon, and wear out of her 
mind groundlefs fears. Addifon's SpcBatcr. 

l. To confumetedioufly. 

What ma(ks, what dances. 

To wear away this long age of three hours. Shakefpeare. 
In moft places, their toil is fo extreme as they cannot en¬ 
dure it above four hours; the refidue they wear out at coites 
and kaylcs. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall • 

Wifcftand beft men full oft beguil’d. 

With goodnefs principled, not to rejefl 
The penitent, but ever to forgive. 

Are drawn to wear out iniferable days. 

To his name inlcrib’d, their tears they pay. 

Till years and kiftes u/ear his name away. 

Kings titles commonly begin by force. 

Which time wears off and mellows into right. 

To carry appendant to the body. 

This pale and angry rofe ... 

Will I for ever wear. Shakefpeare s Henry » 

Why 


Milton. 

Dryden. 
Dryden. 
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Why art thou angry?— 

That fuch a flave as this (hould wear a fword, 

\\ ho wears not hor.cfty. Shahefpeure s King Lear. 

What is this 

That twin upon his baby brow the round ^ 

And top .of fovercignty. Shakefpeare: Macbeth. 

Jam the firft-born fon of him, that laft 
IVore the imperial diadem of Rome. Shakefpeare. 

• Their adorning, let ft not be that outward adorning of platt- 
jjjg the hair, ahcTof wearing of gold. iPr/.m. 3 - 

Eas’d the putting off 

Tltefp troublefome difguifes which wc wear. Afi/tsn. 

FIc afk’J what arms the fwarthy Memnon wore \ 

What troops he landed. Dryden's Firg. JEncid. 

This is urtconfcionable dealing, to be made a flave, and 
not know whole livery I wear. Dryden s Spa rtf briar. 

On lier white breaft a fparkling crois (he wore. Pope. 

1 To exhibit in appearance. 

. Such an infeftious face her forrow u’cars, 

1 can bear death, but not Cydaria’s tears. Dryden. 

, To affefl by degrees. 

Trials wear m into a liking of what poflibly, in the firft 
effay, difpleafed us. Lotke. 

A man who has any'relifh for true writing, from themalter- 
• ]y ftrokes of a great author every time he perufes him, wears 
himfelf into the fame manner. Addifon's Spectator. 

6. To Wear out. Toharrafs. 

He (hall wear out the faints. Dan. viL 25. 

7. To Wear out. To wafte or deflroy by ufe. 

This very rev’rent letcher, quite worn out 
With rhcumatifms, and crippled with his gout. Dryden. 
To Wear. v. n 

To* be wafted with ufe or time. 

Thou wilt furcly wear away. Erod. xvili. 18. 

In thofc who have loft their fight when young, in whom 
the ideas of colours having been but (lightly' taken notice of, 
and ccafing to be repeated, do quite wiar out. Locke. 

2. To be tedioufly fpent. 

Thus wore out night, and now the herald lark 
Left his ground-neft, high tow’ring to defery 
The Morn’s approach, and greet her with his fong. Milton. 

3. To pafs by degrees. 

If paffion caufes a prefent terror, yet it foon wears off; and 
inclination will caftly learn to flight fuch fcarecrows. Locke. 

The difficulty will every day grow Icfs and y. ear oft, and 
obedience become cafy and familiar. Roger?* Sermons. 

Wear, n.f [from the verb.] 

I. The aft; of wearing; the thing worn. 

It was th’ inchantmcnt of her riches 
That made m’ apply t’ your crony witches'; 

That in return would pay th’ expenco. 

The wear and tear of conference. 

[ptep, Saxon, a fen; war , German, a mound.] 


2 . 


Hudihras. 

I A dam to 

(hut up and raife the water; often written weir or wier. 

They will force thcmfelves thiough flood gates, or over 
wears y hedges or if ops in die water! Ivalt-h's Angler. 

Wearb. n.f. IVeard , whether initial or final, fignifies watch- 
fulncfsor care, from the Saxon pcapban, to ward or keep. Gib. 
Wea'rer n.f [from war.] One who has any thing appen¬ 
dant to his perfon. 

The celeftial habits, and the reverence 
Of the grave wearers. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Were I the wearer of Antonio’s beard, 

I would not (have’t to-day. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Cowls, hoods and habits with their vjcqrers, toft. 

And flutter’d into rags. Milton. 

Armour bears' off infults, and preferves the wearer in the 
day of battle; but the danger once repelled, it is laid afide,as be¬ 
ing too rough for civil convention. Dryden. 

We ought to leave room for the humour of the artift or 
wearer. * Addfon on Italy. 

Wea'ring. n f. [from wear ] Cloaths. 

It was his bidding; 

Give me m yn ightly wears ng and adieu. Shakefpeare. 

Wea'riness. n.f. [from weary."] 
i. Laffitude.; ftate of being (pent with labour. 

Come, our ftomachs 

Will make what’s homely favoury ; weinn.fs 
Can fnore upon the flint, when reify (loth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shakefp'. Cymleline. 

Water-fowls fupply the wearinefs of a long flight’ by taking 
Water. Hale. 

Heaven, when the creature lies proftrate-in the weaknefs 

of deep and Wearinefs, fpreads the covering of night and dark- 
nefs to conceal it. South’s Sermons. 

To full bowls each other they provoke; 

At length, with wearinefs .uni wipe opprefsd, 

They rife from table, and withdraw to reft. Dryden. 

2" Fatigue; caufe oflaffitutfe. 

The more remained out of the loearinefs arid fatigue of their 
late marches. Clarendon. 
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« Impatience of any thing. 

I I edioufneis. 

Wea'rish. adj. ' [I belie/e from pfcji, Saxon, a quagrhire.j 

Boggy; watery. . . 

K garment over-rich and wide for many of their weanjh 
and il & difpofed bodies. Carezu’rSurvey of'Cornwall. 

Wea'risome. ad), [from weary.] Troublefome; tedious; 

caufing wearinefs. 

The foul preferreth reft in ignorance before wearifohe la¬ 
bour to know. tlaokcr. 

Thefe high wild hills, and rough uneven ways 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearifome. Shakefp. 
Troops came to the army the day before, haraffed with a 
long and wearijome march. Bacon. 

Coftly I reckon not them alone which charge thepurfe, but 
which are wearifome and importune in fuits. Bacon. 

Shrinking up, or ftretching out are wearifome pofitions, 
and fuch as perturb the quiet of thole parts. Brown . 

This mult be our talk 
In heav’n, this our delight; ho w wearifome 
Eternity fo fpent, in worlhip paid 

To whom we hate. Miltoris Va' aelfe l of}. 

Satiety from all things elfe doth come. 

Then life muft to itlilfgrow wea<ifomt. Denham. 

Wea'risomely. adv. [from wearifome .] Tedioufly; lo as 

to caufe wearinefs. 

As pf Nimrod, fo are the opinions of writers different touch¬ 
ing Alfur, and the beginning of that great ftate of Affyria ; a 
controversy wearifomely difputcd without any direft proof or 
certainty. Raleigh. 

Wea'risomeness. w /. [from wearifome .] 

1. The quality of tiring. 

2. The (fate of being eaftly tired. 

A wit, quick without lightnefs, fliarp without brittlenefs, 
defirous of good things without newlanglenefs, diligent in 
painful things without wearifomenefs. Afchams Schoolmafler. 
To Weary, v.a. [from the adjeftive.] 
x. To tire; to fatigue; toharrafs; to fubdue by labour. 

.Better that the enemy feek us; 

So (hall he wafte his means, weary his foldiers. 

Doing himfclf offence. Shakefpeare's 'Julius Cecfar. 

The people labour in the very fire, weary themfelves for 
very vanity. Hab. ii. 13. 

Dewy deep qpprefs'd them wcary'd. Milton. 

Sea would be pools without the brufhing air, 

• To curl the waves; and litre Come little care 

Should weary nature fo, to'make her want repofe. Dryden. 
You hare already ivcary’d fortune fo, 

. She cannot farther be your friend or foe. 

But fits all breathlefs. Dr.den. 

It w.ould not be difficult to continue a paper by refuming the 
fame fubjed^s, and wearying out the reader with the lame 
thoughts in a different phrafe. Addifon's Frcehc. fdtr. 

2. To make impatient of continuance. 

I ftay too long by thee, I weary thee. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Should the government be wearied out of its prefent pati¬ 
ence, what is to be expefted by lu.ch turbulent men ? Adihf. 
3 To fubdue or harrafs by any thing irkfome. 

Muft’ringajl her wiles’. 

With blandi(h’d parleys, feminine affaults, 

Tongue-batteries; ftte furceas’d not day nor night 
To dorm me over-watch’d and wcary'd out. Mi'ton. 

•Weary, adj. fpejuj, Saxon; waeren, to be tired, Dutch ] 
x. Subdued by fatigue; tired with labour. 

Fair Phoebus ’gan decline, in hafte. 

His weary waggon to the weftern vale. Spenfer. 

Gentle Warwick, 

Let me embrace thee in my weary arms, 

I, that did never weep, now melt with woe. Shakefpeare. 

I am weary , yea, pty memory is tir’d : 

Have we no wine here ? Shakefpeare. 

An old man broken with the ftorms of ftate, 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye : 

Give him a little earth for charity. Shakefpeare. 

Let us not be weary in well-doing. Gal. vi. 9. 

Ourfwords fo wholly did the fates employ, 

That they at length grew weary to deftroy ; 

Refus’d the work wc brought, and out of breath, 

Made forrow and defpair attend for d ath. Dryden. 

Impatient of the continuance of any thing painful or itk- 
fome. 

The king was as weary of Scotland, as he had been impa¬ 
tient to go thither, finding all things propofed to him without 
confideration of h|s honour or intereft. Clarendon. 

Mv hopes all flat, nature within me feems, 

In all her funflioiis, weary of herfclf. Milton. 

Defirous to difeontinue. 

Sec the revolution of the times. 

Make mountains level, and the continent 
Weary of fojid firatnefs, melt i^elf 
Into the feas. Siakefpeare's Henry IV. 
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4. Caufing wearinefs; tirefomc. 

Their gates to all were open evermore 
That by the Weary way were travelling, 

And one fat waiting ever them before 

To call in comers by that needy were and poor. Fa. §hieen. 

The Wcarieji and mull lothed life 
That age, ach, penury, imprifonment, 

Can lay on nature, is a paradife 

To what we Icar of death. Shakefpeare. 

Put on what weary negligence you pleafe, 

You and your fellows; I’d have it come to queftion. Slat. 
Wea'sel. n.f [pepel, Saxon; weft l, Dutch; mujlela, Latin.] 
A fmall animal that eats corn and kills mice. 

Ready in gybes, quick-anfwer’d, faucy, and 
As quarrelfome as the weafel. Sbakejpcare’s Cymbeline. 

A weafel once'made (hire to (link 
In at a corn loft through a chink. Pope. 

We'sand. n.f. [paj-en, Saxon. This word is is very varioufly 
written; but this orthography is neareft to the original word.] 
The windpipe; the paffage through which the breath is drawn 
and emitted. 

Marry Diggon, what fhould him affray. 

To take his own where-ever it lay; 

For had his weaf.nd been a little wider. 

He would have devoured both hidder and fhidder. Spenfer. 
Cut his wezand with thy knife. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

Matter to be difcharged by expectoration mult firft pafs in¬ 
to the lungs, then into the afpera arteria, or weafand, and 
from thence be coughed up and fpit out by the mouth. Wifem. 
The {haft that flightly was imprefs’d. 

Now from his heavy fall whh weight encrcas’d. 

Drove through his neck allant; he fpurns the ground. 

And the foul ifl’ues through the wcazons wound. Dryden. 

The unerring ftcel defeended while he fpoke, 

Pierc’d his wide mouth, and through his weazon broke. 

Dryden. 

WEA'THER. n.f. fpesep, Saxon.] 

1. State of air, refpedling cither cold or heat, wet or drinefs. 

Who’s there, befides foul weather ?—One mended like the 
weather , mod unquietly. Sbakejp. King Lear. 

I am far better born than is the king; 

But I muft make fair weather yet a while. 

Till Henry be more weak and I more ftrong. Shakefpeare. 
Men muft content themfclves to travel in all weathers , and 
through all difficulties. L’ Eftrange. 

The fun 

Foretells the change of weather in the {kies. 

Through mifts he {hoots his fullen beams, 

Sufpedt a drifting day. _ > Dryden. 

2 . The change of the ftatc of the air. 

It is a reverend thing to fee an ancient caftle not in decay; 
how much more to behold an ancient family, which have ftood 
againftthe waves and weathers of time? Bacon. 

3. Tcmpcft; ftorm. 

What gufts of weather from that gath’ring cloud. 

My thoughts prefage. Dryden s Virgil. 

To Wea'ther. v. a [from the noun.] 

1. To expofe to the air. 

He perch’d on fome branch thereby, 

To weather him and his moift wings to dry. Sptnfer. 

Muftard-feed gather for being too ripe, 

And weather it wel, yer ye give it a ftripc. ft offer. 

2. To pafs with difficulty. 

He weather’d fell Charibdis; but ere long, 

The ftcics were darkened, and the tempefts ftrong. Garth. 
Could they weather and ftand the {hock of an eternal dura¬ 
tion, and yet be at any time fubjeCl to a diffolution. Hale. 

3. To Weather a point. To gain a point againft the wind; 
to accomplifti againft oppofition. 

We have been tugging a great while againft the ftream, and 
have almoft weather’d cur point ; a ftretch or two more will 
do the work. Addifon. 

4. To Weather oat. To endure. 

When we have pafs’d thefe gloomy hours. 

And weather’d out the ftorm that beats upon us. Addifon. 
Wea'therbeaten. adj. Harafl’ed and fcafoned by hard wea¬ 
ther. 

They perceived an aged man and a young, both poorly ar¬ 
rayed, extremely weather beaten > the old man blind, the young 
man leading him. Sidney. 

She enjoys fure peace for evermore. 

As weatherbeaten {hip arrived on happy fbore. Fairy Sateen. 

Thrice from the banks of Wye, 

And fandy bottom’d Severn, have I fent 

Him bootlefs home, and weatherbeaten back. Shale. H. IV. 

I hope when you know the worft, you will at once leap 
into the river, and fwim through handfomcly, and not wea- 
therbe aten with the divers blafts of irrefolution, ftand {hivering 
upon the brink. Suckling. 

A weatherbeaten veflcl holds 

Gladly the port. Milton. 
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Dido received his weatherbeaten troops. DruU' v- 

The old weatherbeaten foldicr carries in his hand the P*** 
eagle. ULnc K<man 

Wea'therboard, or JVeatherbow. n.f. In the fe-, ^ 
that fide ot a {hip that is to the windward. lan g | Jage, 

Wea'thercock. n.f [weather and cock.] ’ Dt£,% 

1. An artificial cock fet on the top of a fpire, which by turn 
mg {hows the point from which the wind blows. * n * 

But alas ! the fun keeps his light, though thv faith I*. 1 1 
ened; the rocks ftand ftill, though thou chang/like a wetT' 


cock. 


A kingfifher hanged by the bill, converting the bretft 
that point of the horizon from whence the wind doth bln 
is a very ftrange introducing of natural weathercocks. BrZ ’ 

2. Any thing fickle and inconftant. ‘ 

Where had you this pretty weathercock ? - 1 cannot tel! 

what his name is my hufband had him of. Shakefbear 

He break my promife and abfolve my vow! rf ' 

The word which I have given fhall ftand like fate 
Not like the king’s that weathercock of ftatc. ' /w 

Wea'therdriven. part. Forced by ftorms or contrary winds! 
Philip, during his voyage towards Spain, was weather, 
driven into W eymouth. Car ad’s Survey ofCormual! 

Weatherga'ge. n.f. [weather mid gage.] Any thin* that 
{hews the weather. 

To vere and tack, and fteer a caufc, 

Againft the weathergage of laws. 

Weatherglass, n.f [weather and glafs.] 

As in fome weather glafs my love I hold, 

Which falls or rifes with the heat or cold, 

I will be conftant yet 
John’s temper depended very much upon the air; hisfpi- 
rits rofe and fell with the weatherglafs. Arbutbnit. 

We {hall hardly wifti for a perpetual equinox to fave the 
charges of weatherglaffes ; for the two equinoxes of our year 
are the moll windy and tempeftuous. Bentley's Semens. 

Weathrrspy'. n.f [weather and fpy.] A liar-gazer; an 
aftrologer; one that foretcls the weather. 

And fooncr may a gulling weatherfpy, 

By drawing forth heav’n’s feheme tell certainly, 

What falhion’d hats or ruffs, or fuits next year. 

Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Donne. 

Wea'therwise. adj. [weather tend wife.] Skillful in foretel¬ 
ling the weather. 

Wea'therwise r. n.f [weather and wijen, Dutch; to fho\\\] 
Any thing that foreftrows the weather. 

Moft vegetables expand their flowers and down in warm 
fun Ihiny weather, and again clofc them toward the evening, 
or in rain, as is in the flowers of pimpernel, the opening 
and {hutting of which are the countryman’s weatherwijer. 

Derhams Pbjico-Tbulgy. 

To WEAVE, v. a. Preterite wove, weaved part. paff. woven, 
weaved ; [pepan, Saxon ; weven , Dutch.] 

1. To form by texture; to form by inferting one part of the 
materials within another. 

Here in her hairs 

The painter plays the fpidcr, and hath woven 
A golden melh to intrap the hearts of men. 

Falter than gnats in cobwebs. Shakefpeare. 

The women wove hangings for the grove. 2 Kings xxiii. 7. 

White feem’d her robes, yet woven fo they were, 

As fnow and gold together had been wrought. Dryden. 

Thcfc purple vefts were weav'd by Dardan dames. 

Dryden. 

Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev’d, 

With kind concern and {kill has weav’d 
A filken web; and ne’er fliall fade 
Its colours; gently has he laid 
The mantle o’er thy fad diftrefs: 

And Venus fhall the texture blefs. Prior. 

2. To unite by intermixture. 

When religion was woven into the civil government, ana 
flourilhed under the protection of the emperots, mens thoughts 
and difeourfes were full of fccular affairs; but in the three nrit 
centuries of chriftianity, men who embraced this religion 
had given up all their interefts in this world, and lived a 
perpetual preparation for the next. Addijon. 

3. To interpofe; to infert. 

The duke be here to-night! the better! beft 1 
This weaves itfelf perforce into my bufinefs. Shakefpeare. 

To Weave, v. n. To work with a loom. 

Wea'ver. n. f [from weave.] One who makes threads into 

cloth. 

Upon thefe taxations, 

The clothiers all not able to maintain. 

The many to them’longing, have put off ... 

The fpinftcrs, carders, fullers, weavers. Shak. lien. • 
My days arc fwifter than a weaver's fhuttlc, and are^ 
without hope. J° 

The 


Hudilras. 
A barometer. 


Dryiqt. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langu 


Sptnfer. 

Davies. 

Dryden. 
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The weaver may caff religion upon what loomhe pleafe. How. 

Her flag aloft fpreads ruffling to the wind. 

And fanguine ftreamers feem the flood to fire: 

The weaver charm’d with what his loom defign’d. 

Goes on to fee, and knows not to retire. Dryden. 

\Vea / verfish. n.f. [arantus pifeis, Latin.] A fifh. Ainfwortb. 
WEB. n.f. [pebba, Saxon] 

1. Texture; any thing woven. 

Penelope, for her Ulyffcs’ fake. 

Devis’d a web her wooers to deceive; 

I11 which the work that {he all day did make, 

The fame at night {he did again unreave. 

Spiders touch’d, feck their web’s inmoft part. 

By day the web and loom, 

And homely houfhold talk fhall be her doom. 

The fates, when they this happy web have fpun. 

Shall blefs the facred clue and bid it fmoothly run. Dryden. 

Dan Pope with {kill hath weav’d 
A filken web ; and ne’er fliall fade 

Its colours. Prior. 

2 . Some part of a fword. Obfolete. 

The fword, whereof the web was fteel; 

Pommel, rich ftone; hilt, gold, approv’d by touch. Fairf. 

3. A kind of dufley film that hinders the fight; fuffufion. 

This is the foul flibertigibbet; he gives the web and the pin, 
fquints the eye, and makes the hairlip. Shakefpeare. 

Webbed, adj. [from web.] Joined by a film. 

Such as are whole-footed, or whofc toes are webbed toge¬ 
ther. their legs are generally fhort, the moft convenient iize 
for fwimming. Derhams Phyfuo- T heology. 

We'efooted. adj. [web and foot.] Palmipedous; having films 
between the toes. 

IVebfooted fowls do not live conftantly upon the land, noF 
fear to enter the water. Ray on the Creation. 

We'bstf.r. n.f. [peb]*Tfie, Saxon ; a woman-weaver.] A 
weaver. Obfolete. 

After local names, the moft in number have been derived 
from occupations; as Taylor, Webjier, Wheeler. Camden. 
To WED. v. a. [peoian, Saxon.] 

1. To marry ; to take for hufband or wife. 


If one by one you wedded all the world. 

Or, from the all that are, took fomething good 

To make a pcrfcCt woman ; flic you kill’d 

Would be unparalell’d. 

Never did thy beauty, fince the day 

I faw thee firft, and wedded thee, adorn’d 

Shakefpeare . 

With all perfection, fo inflame my fenfes. 
Cloe, blind to wit and worth. 

Milton. 

Weds the rich dullnefs of fome fon of earth. 

To join in marriage. 

Pope. 

In Syracufa was 1 born, and wed 

• 

Shakefpeare. 

Unto a woman happy but for me. 

Then I fhall be no more; 


And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her. Mllion's Paradife Lojl. 

The woman in us ftill profecutes a deceit like that begun 
in the garden ; and our underftandings arc wedded to an Eve, 
as fatal as the mother of their miferies. Glanvillc. 

3. To unite forever. 

Affliction is enamour’d of thy parts. 

And thou art wedded to calamity. Sbakejp. Rom. and Jul. 

4. To take for ever. 

Though the principal men of the houfe of commons were 
again defied to ferve in this parliament, yet they were far 
from wedding the war, or taking themfclves to be concerned 
to make good any declaration made by the former. Clarendon. 
They pofitivcly and concernedly wedded his caufe. Clarendon. 

5. To unite by love or fondnefs. 

Men are wedded to their lufts, and refolvcd upon a wicked 
courfc; and fo it becomes their intereft to wifti there were no 
God. Tillotfons Sermons: 

To Wed. v. n. To contrafl matrimony. 

When I fhall wed , 

That lord v.’hofe hand fhall take my plight, fhall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. Shakefpeare. 
To love, to wed. 

For Hymen’s rites, and for the marriage bed 

You were ord ain’d. Suckling. 

Nor took IGuifcard, by blind fancy led. 

Or hafty choice as many women wed ; 

But with deliberate care. Dryden. 

We'ddiho. n.f. [from wed .] Marriage; nuptials; the nup¬ 
tial ceremony. 

Come, away! 

For you fhall hence upon your wedding- day. Shakefpeare. 
I will dance and eat plums at your wedding. Sbakejpcare. 

Let her beauty be her wedding dower ; 

For me and my pofleflions {he efteems not. Shakefpeare. 
When my fon was entered into his iwiWzVig-chamber, he 
fell down and died. 2 Ejdr. x. 1. 
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His friends were invited to come and make merry with hint} 
and this was to be the wedding-fcaft. L’EJlrange. 

If {he affirmed herfelf to be a virgin, fhc muft on her wed¬ 
ding-day, and in her wedding cloaths perform the ceremony 
of going alone into the den, and ftay an hour with the lion. 

Swift. 

A woman feldom afks advice before {he has bought hcruW- 
<?/»g’-cloaths. Spectator. 

Wedge, n.f. [vegge, Danifh; wegge, Dutch.] 

1. A body, which having a {harp edge, continually growing 
thicker, is ufed to cleave timber; one of the mechanical powers. 

A barbarous troop cf clownifli fonc, 

The honour of thefe noble bows down threw; 

Under the wedge I heard the trunk to groan. Spenfer , 

The fifth mechanical faculty is the wedge ufed in the clea¬ 
ving of wood. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

He left his wedge within the cloven oak 
To whet their courage. Dryden’s JEneid. 

The oak let many a heavy groan, when he was cleft with a 
wedge of his own timber. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of John Bull. 

2. A mafs of metal. 

As fparkles from the anvil ufed to fly. 

When heavy hammers on the wedge are fwaid. Fa. Qu. 
When I faw a goodly Babylonifh garment, and a wedge of 
gold of fifty {hekels weight, then I coveted them. Jojh. vii. 

3. Any thing in the form of a wedge. 

In warlike mufters they appear. 

In rhombs and rvedges and half-moons and wings. Milton. 

To Wedge, v. a. [from the noun.] To fallen with wedges; 
to ftraiten with wedges; to cleave with wedges; to flop; to 
obftruCt. 

My heart. 

As wedged with a figh would rive in twain. 

Left Heitor, or my father, fhould perceive me. Shakefp. 

Where have you been broiling ?— 

—Among the crowd i’ the abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg’d in more. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Your wit will not fo foon out as another man’s will; it is 
ftrongly wedged up in a blockhead. Shakefpeare. 

Part 

In common, rang’d in figure wedge their way ; 

Intelligent of feafons. Milton s Paradife Lojl . 

Scrgefthus in the centaur, foon he pafs’d, 

Wedg'd in the rocky fhoaJs and flicking faft. Dryden. 

JVedge on the keeneft feythes. 

And give us ftecds that fnort againft the foe. A. Philips. 
What impulfe can be propagated from one particle, entomb'd 
and wedged in the very center of the earth, to another in the 
center of Saturn. Bentley’s Sermons. 

We'dlock. n.f [peb and lac, Sax. marriage and gift.] Mar¬ 
riage ; matrimony. 

She doth ftray about 

By holy crofles, where {he kneels and pravs 
For happy wedlock hours. ' Shakefpeare. 

Sirrah, your brother is legitimate; 

Your father’s wife did after wedlock hear him: 

And if {he did play falfe, the fault was her’s. Shakefp. 

Can wedlock know fo great a curfc, 

As putting liufbands out to nurfe. Cleavelar.d. 

He his liappieft choice too late. 

Shall meet already link’d, and wedlock -bound 

To a fell adverfary. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

May not a prifon or a grave. 

Like wedlock, honour’s title have ? Denham. 

One thought the fex's prime felicity 
Was from the bonds of wedlock to be free: 

And uncontrolled to give account to none. Dryden. 

A man determined about the fiftieth year of his a^e to en¬ 
ter upon wedlock. Addifon. 

WEDNESDAY, n.f [pobenybaj, Saxon; odenfday, Swcdiflv 
woenfday , Dutch; wenfday, Iflandick.] The fourth day of 
the week, fo named by the Gothick nations from Woden or 
Odin. 

Where is the honour of him that died on wcdntfday. Shak. 

W ee .adj. [A Saxon word of the fame root with weeing, Dutch; 
wenig, German.] Little; fmall: whence the word weaf- or 
weefel is ufed for little; as a weejel face. In Scotland it de¬ 
notes fmall or little ; as wee ane, a little one, or child - nwee 
hit, a little bit. 

Does he not wear a great round beard, like a glover’s na 
ring knife?—No, forfooth; he hath but a little wee face with 
a little yellow beard Shakefp. Merry Wives of I Hind for. 

Wf.echelm. n.f. [This is often written witch elm.] A f ne - 
ciesof elm. J v 

A cion of a weechelm grafted upon an ordinary elm, will put 

rm IP2U/1C oe krno/I nn n ^ ^ ^ * 


I. 


Thefe three country bills agree, that each wedding produ- it was in his nature. 


ces four children. 


Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 


forth leaves as broad as the brim 
Weed. n.f. [peob, Saxon, tares.] 

An herb noxious or ufelefs. 

If he had an immoderate ambition; which isatW, if it be 
aw^jipt to grow in the beft foils, it doth not appear that 

Clarendon. 
7 He 
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He wand’ring feeds 

On (lowly growing herbs and ranker zveeds. Sard)!. 

Too much manuring fill’d that field with mee'ets , 

While feCls, like locufts, did deftroy the feeds. Denham. 
Stinking weeds and poifonous plants have their u(c. More. 
When they are cut, let them lie, if weedy, to kill the 
weeds. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Their virtue, like their Tyber’s flood 
Rolling, its courfe defign’d the country’s good ; 

But oft the torrent’s too impetuous fpeed, 

From the low earth tore fome polluting weed-. 

And with the blood of Jove there always ran 
Some viler part, fome tinClure of the man. Prior. 

2. [LUceba, Saxon; waed, Dutch] A garment; cloaths; habit; 
drefs. Now fcarce in ufe, except in widow’s .weeds, the mourn¬ 
ing drefs of a widow. 

My mind for weeds your virtue’s livery wears. Sidney. 
Neither is it any man’s bufinefs to cloath all his fervants 
with one weed ; nor theirs to cloath thcmfelves fo, if left to 
their own judgments. Hooker. 

They meet upon the way 
An aged lire, in long black weeds yclad; 

His feet all bare, his beard all hoary gray. 

And by his belt his book he hanging had. Fairy Queen. 
Livery is alfo called the upper weed which a ferving man 
wears, (b called as it was delivered and taken from him at 
pleafure. Spenfer. 

The fnake throws her enamelled (kin, 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shak’efpeare. 

Throngs of knights and barons bold, 

In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 

With (lore of ladies. Milton. 

Lately your fair hand in woman’s weed 
Wrapp’d my glad head. Waller. 

To Weed. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To rid of noxious plants. 

When you fow the berries of bays, weed not the borders 
for the firfl half year; for the weed giveth them fliade. Bacon. 

Your feedlings having flood ’till June, beltow a weeding or 
a flight howing upon them. Mortimer. 

2. To take away noxious plants. 

Oh Marcius, 

Each word thou’ft fpoke hath weeded from my heart 
A root of ancient envy. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

3. To free from any thing hurtful or offenfive. 

He weeded the kingdom of fuch as were devoted to Elaiana, 
and manumized it from that moll dangerous confederacy. 

Howel's Focal Forcjl. 
Sarcafms, contumelies, and inve£tives, fill fo many pages 
of our controvcrfial writings, that, were thofc weeded out, 
many volumes would be reduced to a more moderate bulk and 
temper. Decay of Piety. 

4. To root out vice. 

Wife fathers be not as well aware i n-weeding from their 
children ill things, as they were before in grafting iivthem 
learning. Afcham’s Seboolmujlcr. 

One by one, as they appeared, they might all be weeded 
out, without any figns that ever they had been there. Locke. 
We'eder. n.f. [from weed.] One that takes away any thing 
noxious. 

A weeder out of his proud adverfarics, 

A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shakefp. Rieharel HI. 
We'edhoojc. n.f. [weed and hook.] A hook by which weeds 
are cut away or extirpated. 

In May get a zveedhook, a crotch, and a glove, 

And weed out fuch weeds as the com doth not love. Tuffer. 
We'edless. adj. [from weed.] Free from weeds; free from 
any thing ufelefs or noxious. 

So many weedlefs paradifes be, 

Which of thcmfelves produce no venomous fin. Donne. 
A crydal brook. 

When troubled mod it does the bottom (how; 

’Tis weedlefs all above, and rocklefs all below. Dryden. 
We'edv. adj. [from weed.] 
t. Confiding of weeds. 

There on the pendant boughs, her coronet weed 
Clamb’ringto hang, an envious (liver broke, 

When down her weedy trophies and herfclf 
Fcil in the weeping brook. Shakef. Hamlet. 

2. Abounding with weeds. 

Hid in a weedy lake all night I lay. 

Secure of fafety. Dryden's JEr.. 

If it is zveedy, let it lie upon the ground. Mortimer. 

WEEK. n.f. [ peoc, Saxon ; weke, Dutch; uecka, Swtdifli.J 
The fpace of feven days. 

Fulfill her week, and we will give thee this alfo. Gen. xxix. 
We'ekdav. n.f [week and day,] Any day not Sunday. 

One folid di(h his weekday meal affords. 

An added pudding folcmniz’d the Lord's. Pope. 

We'ekly. adj. [from week.] Happening, produced, or done 
once a week; hebdomadary. 
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RlJfe< eJeW3 haJ “ IWayS thC!r WCCUy rCadin 5 s Of tlic W 

So liv’d our fires, ere doctors learn’d to kill 
And mukiply’d with heirs their weekly bill * rj 
Nothing more frequent in their weekly papers, than afcffi 
o confound the terms of clergy and high-church, and X 
loading the latter with calumny. r ' Ul 

W p E enoch Y ' ° dV ' [fr0m W-] ° 1KC a Wcek 5 b >’ fi 

Thefe are obliged to perform divine worfhip in their 'unr 
week/y, and are fomet lines called hebdomadal canons A. "/r 
Weel. n.f [peel, Saxon.] ' 

X. A whirlpool. 

2. A twiggen fix are or trap for fi(h, [perhaps from u ‘ifmo] ' 
To Ween. v.n. [pennn, Saxon ; warms, Dutch.] To think- 
to imagine; to form a notion ; to fancy. Obfolcte. * 
Ah lady dear, quoth then the gentle knight. 

Well may 1 ween your grief is wond’rous great. Sbcifr 
So well it her befeems, that yc would ween 
Some angel (lie had been. Spenfer's Epithalamim 

W lien weening to return, whence they did firav. 

They cannot find that path which firfl was flhown ; 

But wander to and fro in ways unknown, 

F.urthcft from end then, when they ncareil ween. Fa. Queen. 

Thy father, in pity of my hard diflrcfs, 

Lcvy’d an army, weening to redeem 

And rcinftal me in tire uiadem. Shakefp. Hem VI. 

ll'een you of better luck, 

I mean, in perjur'd witnefs, than your mafler. 

Whole minifter you are, while here he liv’d 
Upon this naughty earth. Shak. Henry VIII, 

They ween'd 

That felf-fame day, by fight or by furprize, 

To win the mount of God; and on his throne 
To fet the envier of his date, the proud 
Afpirer; but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. Miltcn. 
To WEEP. v. n. preter. and part, puli’, wept, wee fed. [peown, 
Saxon] 

t. To fiiow furrow by tears. 

in that fad time 

My manly eyes did fcorn an humble tear; 

And what thefe forrows could not hence exhale, 

That beauty hath, and made them blind with weeping. Shck. 

I.fear he will prove the weeping philofopher when he grows 
old, being fo full of unmannerly fadnefs in his youth. Sliflktfp. 
The days of weeping and mourning forMofes were ertiicd. 

Dcutr. xxxiv. 8. 

Have you wept for your fin, fo that you were indeed Kirrow- 
• fill in your fpirit ? Arc you fo forrowful that you hate it? Do 
you fo hate it that you have left it ? Taji-r. 

Away, with women weep, and leave me here, 

Fix’d, like a man, to die without a tear, 

Or lave, or flay us both. Diydex. 

. A corps it was, but wliofe it was, unknown; 

Yet mov’d, howe’er, (he made the calc her own; 

Took the bad omen of a fliipwrcck'd man. 

As J'or a ilranger Wept. Dryden. 

When Darius wept over his army, that within a (ingle age 
not a man of all that confluence would be left alive, Artaba- 
4111s improved his meditation by adding, that yet all of them 
fliould meet with fo many evils, that every one fliould wifa 
himfelf dead Jong before. IVake's Preparation for Death. 

This lovely weeping fair cannot be dearer to thee, 

Than rhou art ro thy faithful Scofrid. Xev/t. 

2. To (bed tears from any pafiion. 

Then they for fudden joy did weep. 

And I for forrow fung, 

That fuch a king fhould play bo-peep. 

And go the fools among. Shakefp. E‘ n i hear. 

3. To lament; to complain. 

They weep unto me, faying, give usflelh that we may eat, A or.. 
To Weep. v.a. 

1. To lament with tears ; to bewail; to bemoan. 

If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 5 'bektjpeur:. 
Nor was I near to clofe his dying eyes. 

To wadi his wounds, to weep his obkquics, JdD en ’ 

We vvand’ring go 

Through dreary wafles, aud weep eqch other’s woe. 

2. To (hed moiflurc. 

Thus was this place 

A happy rural feat of various view, ( 

Groves whofe rich trees wept od'rousgums and 
Let India boafl her plants, nor envy wc 
The weeping amber or the balmy tree, 

While by our oaks the precious loads arc borne. 

And realms commanded which thole trees ado:n. tf 

3. To.abound with wet. a /wfmtr 

Rey-grafs grows on clayey zudweepusg grounds. JU- 

We’eper. n.f [from uv.-/>.] 

1. One whoflieds tears; alamcntcr; a bewa.Icr; 

have ferved God in a holy life, fend away ■ ^ ^ 


Pope. 


Mb¬ 


it. you 




n and the weepers : tell them it is as much intemperance to 
_ too niuch as to laugh too much: if thou art alone, cr 
w ith fittina company, die as thou (hould’ft; but do not die 
Impatiently, and like a fox catched in a trap. Taylor. 

Laughter is eafy; but the wonder lies, 

What (lore of brine fupply’d the w,eper's eyes. Dryden. 
A white border on the fleeve of a mourning coat. 

VVh'i rish. a lj. [See Wearish.] This old word is ufed by 
dpham in a fenfc which the lexicographers leem not to have 
known. Applied to rafles, it means infipid; applied to the 
body, weak and wa(hy: here it feems to mean four; furly. 

A voice not foft, weak, piping, womanilh: bur audible, 
ftrong, and manlike: a countenance not weetifh and crabbed, 
but fair and comely. Afcham's Scboolmcjler. 

To Wee t. v.n. preterite wot, or zvote. [piran, Saxon; weten , 
Dutch.] To know; to be informed; to have knowledge. 
Obfolcte. 

Him the prince with gentle court did board; 

Sir knight, mought I of you this court’fy read, 

Tow sect why on yourfhield, fo goodly fcor’d. 

Bear ye the pidture of that lady’s head ? Spenfer. 

I bind. 

On pain of punifiiment, the world to ivect 

Welland up peerlefs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

But well I weet thy cruel wrong 
Adorns a nobler poet’s fong. Prior. 


We'etless. adj. [from weet.] Unknowing. 


Spenfer. 


\Wbvil. n.J. [ppel, Saxon; ww/, Dutch.] A grub 

A worm called a weevil, bred under ground, feedeth upon 
roots; as parfnips and carrots. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

Corn is fo innocent from breeding of mice, that it doth not 
produce the very weevils that live in it and confume it. Bentley. 
VVe'ezel n.f. [See Weasel.] 

I fuck melancholy out of a fong, as a zveazel fucks eggs Shak. 
The corn-devouring weezel here abides. 

And the wife ant. Dryden's Georg. 

Weft. The old preterite and part, pad from To wave. Spenf 
Weft. n.f. [guaive, French; vofa, to wander, Iflandick; 
vat us, Latin. ] 

j. That of which the claim is generally waved; any thing wan¬ 
dering without an owner, and feized by the lord of the manour. 
His horfe, it is the herald’s weft ; 

No, ’tis a mare. Ben. Johnfon’s Underwoods. 

2. It is in Bacon for waft , a gentle blaft. 

The fmcll of violets exceedeth in fweetnefs that of fpices, 
and the flrongeft fort of lmells are bell in a weft afar off. Bac. 
WEFT. n.f. [pejrca, Saxon.] The woof of cloth. 

W eTtage. n.f. [from weft.] Texture. 

The whole mufcles, as they lie upon the bones, might be 
truly tanned; whereby the weftage of the fibres might more 
cafily be obferved. Grezu's Mufeeum. 

To Weigh, v.a. [ycejan, Saxon; weyhen, Dutch.] 

1. To examine by the balance. 

Earth taken from land adjoining to the Nile, and preferved, 
font not to be wet nor walled, and weighed daily, will not alter 
weight until the feventcenth ol June, when the river begin- 
neth to rife ; and then it will grow more and more ponderous, 
’till the river comcth to its height. Pacin's Natural Hijlory. 

1 h’ Eternal hung forth his golden fcaies. 

Wherein all things created firlt he weigh'd. Milton. 

2. To be equivalent to in weight. 

By the exfuclion of the air out of a glafs-vcflel, it made 
that veffcl take up, or fuck up, to Ipeak in the common lan¬ 
guage, a body w igh ng divers ounces. Boyle. 

3. To pay, allotj or take by weight. 

They that mull weigh out my afflictions. 

They that my trull mull grow to, live not here; 

They are, as all my comforts are, far hence. Sh ikefpeart 
They weighed for my price thirty pieces of filver. 'Lech. xi. 

4. To raife; to take up the anchor. 

Barbarofla, ufingthis exceeding cheerfulr.efs of his foldicrs, 
weighed up the fourteen gallics he had funk. Knollcs. 

Here he left me, ling’ring here delay’d 
His parting kifs, and there his anchor weigh’d. Dryden. 
S- To examine ; to balance in the mind. 

Regard not who it is which fpeaketh, but weigh only what 
isfpoken. _ Hooker. 

I have in equal balance juftly 1 weigh'd 
What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs wc fuffer, 

And find our griefs heavier than our offences. Shak. PL IV. 
1 he ripenefs or unripenefs of the occafion muff ever be well 
v - e ‘^h*d. Bacon. 

His majefty’s fpeedy march left that defign to be better 
weighed and digellcd. ' Clarendon. 

r ou chofe a retreat, and not ’till you had maturely weighed 
the advantages of rifing higher, with the hazards of" the 

fa,L A11 Dryden. 

AH grant him prudent; prudence intereft weighs. 

And intereft bids him feck your love and praife. Dryden. 

The mind, having the power to fufpend the fatisfaClion of 
any of its defires, is at liberty to examine them on all fides, 
and weigh tliern with otheis. Locke. 
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He is the only proper judge of our pcrfe&ions, who weighs 
the goodnels of our actions by the finccrity of our intentions. 

Addifon's Spectator. 

S. T» Weigh down. To overballance. 

Fear weighs d.wn faith with fhame. Daniel's Civ. IVar. 

7. To Weigh down. To overburden; to opprefs with weight; 
to deprefs. 

The Indian fig boweth fo low, as it taketh root again ; the 
plenty of the fap, and the foftntfs of the (talk, making the 
bough, being ovcrloaden, weigh down. Bacon. 

In thy blood will reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry. 

To weigh thy fpirits down. Milton. 

Her father’s crimes 

Sit heavy on hfcr, and weigh doze n her prayers; 

A crown ufurp’d, a lawful king depos’d. 

His children mtirder’d. Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar. 

My foul is quite weigh’d dozvn with care, and a(ks 
The foft refrefiiment of a moment’s deep. Addifon's Cato. 
Excellent perfons, zueivhed dozvn by this habitual forrow of 
heart, rather deferve our compaflion than reproach. Addifon. 
To Weigh, v. n. 

1. To have weight. 

Exactly weighing and ftrangling a chicken in the fcaies, upon 
an immediate ponderation, we could difeover no difference in 
weight; but differing it to lie eight or ten hours, until it grew 
perfcdly cold, it weighed moll fenfiblv lighter. Broun. 

2. To be confidered as important; to have weight in the intel¬ 
lectual ballancc. 

This objection ought to weigh with thole, whofe reading is 
defigned for much talk and little knowledge. Locke. 

A wife man is then bed fatisfied, when he finds that the fame 
argument which zveighs with him has weighed with thoufands 
before him, and is fuch as hath born down all oppofition. AddiJ. 

3. To raife the anchor. 

When gath’ring clouds o’erfliadow all the Ikies, 

And (hoot quick lightnings, weigh, my boys, he cries. Dry. 

4. To bear heavily; to prefs hard. 

Can’ll thou not miniller to a mind difeas’d. 

And with fomefweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the (luff ’d bofom of that perilous (luff 
Which zveighs upon the heart ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Weighed, adj. [from weigh. J Experienced. 

In an embafly of weight, choice was made of fome fad per- 
fon of known experience, and not of a young man, not 
weighed in Hate matters. Bacon. 

We'igher. n.f. [from zveigh.] He who weighs. 

WEIGHT, n.f. [ pijyc, Saxon. ] 

1. Quantity meafured by the ballance. 

Tobacco cut and weighed, and then dried by the fire, lofeth 
weight ; and, after being laid in the open air, recovercth weight 
again. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Fain would I chufe a middle courfe to (leer; 

Nature’s too kind, and juftice too fevcrc: 

Speak for us both, and to the balance bring. 

On either fide, the lather and :he king: 

Heav’n knows my heart is bent to favour thee; 

Make it but fcanty weight, and leave the reft to me. Dryd. 
Boerhaave fed a fparrow with bread four days, in which 
time it eat more than its own zoeight ; and yet there was no 
acid found in its body. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. A mafs by which, as the (landard, other bodies are examined. 

Juft balances, juft zveights (hall ye have. Lev. xix. 36. 

Undoubtedly there were fuch zveights which the phyficians 
ufed, who, though they might reckon according to the weight 
of the money, they did not weigh their drugs with pieces of 
money. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

VVhen the balance is intirely broke, by mighty weights 
fallen into either fcale, the power will never continue long in 
equal divifion, but run intirely inro one. Swift. 

3. Ponderous mafs. 

A man leapeth better with weights in his hands than with¬ 
out ; for that the weight, if proportionable, (Irengtheneth the 
finews by contracting them ; otherwife, where no contraction 
is needful, weight hindcrcth: as wc fee in horfcraces, men are 
curious to forefee that there be not the lead weight upon the 
one horfe more than upon the other. In leaping with Weights , 
the arms are firfl call backwards, and then forwards, with fo 
much the greater force. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Wolfey, who from his own great (lore might have 
A palace or a college for his grave, 

Lies here interr’d: 

Nothing but earth to earth, no pond’rous weight 
Upon him, but a pebble or a quoit: 

If thus thou lie’ll neglefted, what mud we 
Hope after death, who are but ffireds of thee ? Bp. Corbet. 
All their confidence 

Under the weight of mountains bury’d deep. Miltcn. 

Pride, like a gulf, fwallows Us up; our very virtues, when 
fo leavened, becoming weights and plummets to fink us to the 
deeper ruin. Government of the Tongue. 
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Then Qiyn the ill; and know, my dear, 

Kindnefs and conftancy will prove 
I he only pillars fit to bear 

So vaft a Weight as that of love. . Prior, 

4. Gravity i heavinefs; tendency to the center. 

Heavincfs or weight is not here confidered as being fuch a 
natural quality, vv'hereby condenfed bodies do of theinfelvcs 
tend downwards5 but rather as being an affection, whereby 
they may be meafured. Wilkins. 

The fiiaft that (lightly was imprefs’d. 

Now from his heavy fall with weight increas’d. 

Drove through his neck. Dryden. 

What natural agent impel them foftrongly with a tranfvfrfe 
fide blow againft that tremendous weight and rapidity, when 
whole worlds are falling? Bentley, 

5. Prefiure; burthen; overwhelming power. 

Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight. Shake/peare. 
So (hall the world go on. 

To good malignant, to bad men benign, 

Under her own weight groaning. AJilton. 

We mud thofe, who groan beneath the weight 
Of age, difeafe, or want, commiferate. Denham. 

The prince may carry the plough, but the weight lies upon 
the people. L'Ejl range. 

Pofleffion’s load was grown fo great. 

He funk beneath the cumb’rous weight. Swift. 

6. Importance; power; influence; efficacy. 

How to make ye fuddenly an anfwcr. 

In fuch a point of weight, fo near mine honour, 

In truth I know not Shakejp. Henry VIII. 

If this right of heir carry any weight with it, if it be the 
ordinance of God, muft not all be I'ubjeft to it. Dcke. 

To make the fenfe of eftcem or difgrace fink the deeper, 
and be of the more weight , other agreeable or difagreeable 
things fhould confiantly accompany thefe different dates. Locke. 

An author's arguments lofe their weight, when we are per- 
fuaded that he only whites for argument’s fake. Addijon. 
See, Lord, the forrows of my heart. 

Ere yet it be too late ; 

And hear my Saviour’s dying groans, 

To give thofe forrows weight. Addifin's Spectator. 

1 he folemnities that encompafs the magidrate add dignity 
to all his a&ions, and weight to all his words. Atterbury. 
Wfc ic ht 1L Y. ado. [from weighty J 

1. Hc.ivily; ponderoufly. 

2. Solidly ; importantly. 

Is his poetry the worfe, becaufe he makes his agents fpeak 
weightily and fententioufly ? Broomes Notes on the Odfey. 
WViGHTlNESS. n.f. [from weighty.] 

1. Ponderofity; gravity; heavinefs. 

2. Solidity; force. 

I fear I have dwelt longeron this paftage than the weight!nefi 
of any argument in it requires. Locke. 

3. Importance. 

The apparent defc.fl of her judgment, joined to the weighti- 
nefi of the adventure, caufed many to marvel. Hayward. 
We'ightless. adj [from weight.] 

1. Light; having no gravity. 

How by him balanc’d in the wcightlefi air? 

Can’d thou the wifdom of his works declare ? Sandys. 
1 . Not poffible to be weighed. Improper. 

It mud both wcigltlefi and immortal prove, 

Becaufe the centre of it is above. D>yden. 

We'ighty. adj. [from weight.] 

1. Heavy ; ponderous. 

You have already weary’d fortune fo. 

She cannot farther be your friend or foe; 

But fits all breathlefs, and admires to feel 
A fate fo weighty, that it dops her wheel. Dryden. 

2 . Important; momentous; efficacious. 

I to your affidancc do make love, 

Mafking the bufinefs from the common eye 

For fundry weighty reafons. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

No fool Pythagoras was thought: 

Whild he his weighty doctrines taught, 

He made his lid’ning fcholars dand. 

Their mouth dill cover’d with their hand : 

Elfe, may-be, fomc odd-thinking youth, 

Lefs friend to dodtrine than to truth. 

Might have refus’d to let his ears 

Attend the mufick of the fpheres. Prior. 

Thus fpoke to my lady the knight full of care, 

Let me have your advice in a weighty affair. Swift. 

3. Rigorous; fevere. Not in ufe. 

If, after two days (hine, Athens contains thee, 

Attend our weightier judgment. Shakrf Timon. 

Wh'lawsv. inter). [This I once believed a corruption of weal 
away , that is, iaptinefs is gone : fo Junius explained it; but 
the Saxon exclamation is palapa, woe on woe: from we/away, is 
formed by corruption weladay.] Alas. 

Harrow now out, and wcutaway, he cried. 

What difmal day hath fent this curfed light! Spenfer, 
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Ah, wclaway! mod noble, lords, how can 
Your cruel eyes endure fo piteous light ? F 1 

If e law ay, the while I was fo fond, a,r )'Quot. 

To leave the good that I had in hond. c 

f ,ench ‘ 

1. Received with gladnefs; admitted willingly t0 anv n] a 

enjoyment; grateful; pleating. 1 p ace or 

J ferve you, madam : 

Your graces are right welcome. Shakefp. Kino 

He, though not ot the plot, will like it, gUar - 
And wife it (hould proceed; u.r, unto men 
Prcd with their wants, all change is ever welcome. B 7 a r 
Here let me earn my bread, ' 

’Till oft invocated death 

Hallen the welcome end of all my pains. fj-i. 

He that knows how to make thofe he convcrfes with 
has found the true art of living, and being welcome and val. Z) 
every where. “ u ™ 

2. To bid Welcome. To receive with profeffions of kindncV' 

Some dood in a row in fo civil a falhion, as if to welcome 
us; and divers put their arms a little abroad, which is the 
gedure when they bid any welt one. lr 

Welcome, interj. A form of falutation ufed to a newcomer 
elliptically ufed for you are welcome. * 

Welcome , he fatd, . 

O long expedted to my dear embrace. Dryden 

Welcome, great monarch, to your own. Dryden 

W/lcome. n.J. } ' 

J. Salutation of a new comer. 

Welcome ever Imiles, and farewel goes out fighing. Shakefp. 

Lcontcs opening his free arms, and weeping 
His welcome forth. Shah. Winter's Tale. 

2. Kind reception of a new comer. 

I (bonId be free from injuries, and abound as much in the 
true caufes of welcomes, as I (hould find want of die effefls 
thereof. _ 

1 look’d not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome. ' * Shakrf King Lear. 

Madam, new years may well expedt to find 
We c me from you, to whom they are fo kind: 

Still as they pafs they court and (mile on you, 

And make your beauty as themfelves feem new. Waller, 
Where diligence opens the door of the underdanding, and 
impartiality keeps it, truth finds an entrance and a Welcome 
_ too. South's dennons. 

T o Welcome, v. a. To falute a ne\y comer withkinJntls. 

I know no caufe 

Why I (hould welcome fuch a gued as grief. 

Save bidding farewel to fo fweet a gued 
As my fweet Richard. ~ Shakef. Ruha'd II. 

They dood in a row in fo civil a fafliion, as if to we.cont 
us Botin. 

I hus we falute thee with our carjy fong, 

And welcome thee, and wifii thee long. Miiton. 

I o wetc me home 

His warlike brother, is Pirithous come Dryden. 

1 he lark and linnet drain their warbiing throats. 

To welc me in the Spring. Dryden. 

Welcome to cur Houfe n.f. An herb. Ainjmrtk. 

We'lcomen'i: ss. n.J. [from welcome.] Gratefulnefs. 

Our joys, after feme centuries of years, may feem to have 
grown elder, by having been enjoyed fo many ages; yet will 
they really dill continue new, not only upon the fcoresof their 
welcomenefs, but by their perpetually equal, becaufe infinite, 
didance from a period. Btyli. 

We'lcomer. n.f. [from welcome.] The faluter or receiver of 
a new comer. 

Farewel, thou woful welcomer of glory. Skakefpcare. 

Weld, or Would, n.f. [luteola , Latin. J Yellow weed, or 
dyers weed. 

Its leaves are oblong and intire: it has an anomalous flower, 
confiding of many diffimilar leaves: the fruit is globular, hol¬ 
low, and divided into three parts. The dyers ufe it for dying 
bright yellows and lemon colours; and this is by fome fup- 
pofed to be the pint ufed by the ancient Pidts in painting 
their bodies. AI Her. 

To Weld, for To wield. Spenfer. 

To Weld. v. a. To beat one mafs into another, fo as to in¬ 
corporate them. 

Sparkling or welding heat is ufed when you double up your 
iron to make it thick enough, and fo weld or work in the 
doubling into one another. AJoxon s Mich. b\er. 

We'lder. n.f. A term perhaps merely Iri(h; though it niay 
be derived from To wield, to turn or manage: whence viiddtty 
welder. 

Such immediate tenants have o.thers under them, and fo a 
third and fourth in Subordination, ’till it comes to tht welder, 
as they call him, who fits at a rack-rent, and lives nit c- 
rably. ' 

Welfare, n.f. [well and fare.] Ilapnincfs; iucccfs; profperity. 
If friends to a government forbear their alliance, they 
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Spenfer. 

Fairy Queen. 
Spenfer. 


it in the power of a few defperate men to ruin the welfare of 
tho f e v ho are fuperiour to them in ftrength and intcrelt. Add. 
Difcrction is the perfeaion of feafen : cunning is a kind of 
that only looks out after our immediate intereft and 
we'/dre Addifcn's Spectator. 

To H't lk. o. o. [Of this word in Spenfer I know not well the 
meaning: pealcan, in Saxon, is to rot! ; woken, in German, 
znd relccrt, in Saxon, are clouds; whence 1 fuppofc welk, 

H or whiik is an undulation or corrugation, or corrugated 
or convolved body. U bilk is ufed for a fmall (hell fi(h. J I o 

cloud ; to obfru e. 

Now fad Winter Welked hath the day. 

And Phoebus, weary of his yearly talk, 

Eftablifhed hath his deeds in lowly lay, 

And taken up his inn in (idles halk. 

As gentle (hepherd in fweet eventide. 

When ruddy Phoebus ’gins to wr/k in Wed, 

Marks which do bite their hady fupper bed. 

The welked Phoebus ’gan avale 
His weary wain. 

We'lked. adj. Wrinkled; wreathed. 

Me thought his eyes 

Were two full moons: he had a thoufand nofes. 

Horns welk'd and wav’d like the enridged fea. ShakeJprare. 
We'lkin’. n.f. [from pealcan. to roll, or pclcen, clouds, Sax.J 
t. The vifible regions of the air. Out of ufe, except in poetry. 
Me in all the welkin was no cloud. Chaucer. 

He leaves the welkin way mod beaten plain. 

And rapt with whirling wheels inflames the fkycn, 

With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to (hine. Fa. Qu. 

The fwallow peeps out of her neft, 

And cloudy welkin cleareth. Spenfer's Pajlorals. 

Spur your proud liorfes hard, and ride in blood : 

Amaze the welkin with your broken daves. Shak. R. III. 
With feats of arms 

From either end of heav’n the welkin burns. Milton. 

Now my tafk is fmocthly done, 

I can fly, or I can run 
Quickly to the green earth’s end, 

Where the bow’d welkin flow’ doth bend. Milton. 

Their hideous yells 

Rend the dark welkin. Philips. 

1. Welrin Eye, is, I fuppofe, blue eye; (kycoloured eye. 

Yet were it true 

To fay this boy were like me! Come, fir page, 

Look on me with your welkin eye, fweet villain. Shakcfpeare. 
WELL. n.f. [pelte, peel I, Saxon.] 

1. A fpring ; a fountain ; a fource. 

Begin then, fiders of the facred welt. 

That from beneath the feat of Jove doth fpring. Milton. 

As the root and branch are but one tree, 

And well and dream do but one river make; 

So if the root and well corrupted be, 

The dieam and branch the fame corruption take. Davies. 

2. A de< p narrow pit of water. 

The mufcles are fo many «v//-buckets: when one of them 
adts and draw’s, ’tis necedary that the other mud obey. Dryden. 

3. The cavity in w hich dairs are placed. 

Hollow newelled dairs are made about a fquare hollow 
newel: fuppofe the ttv/Z-hole to be eleven foot long, and fix 
foot w ide, and we would bring up a pair of dans from the fird 
floor eleven foot high, it being intended a (ky-light (hall fall 
through the hollow new'el. Moron's Mech. Exer. 

To Well. v. n. [peallan, Saxon.] To fpring; to iftiie as from 
a fpring. 

1 hereby a crydal dream did gently play, 

W hich from a facred fountain we led forth alway. Fa. Hjht. 
The bubbling wave did ever fredily t veil. Fairy Queen. 

A dreary corfe. 

All wallow'd in his own yet lukewarm blood. 

That from his wound yet welled frcfli, alas ! Spenfer. 

Himfelf affids to lift him from the ground, 

W ith clotted locks, and blood that weWd from out the 
wound. Dryden s 1En. 

From his two fprings. 

Pure welling out, he through the lucid lake 
Of fair Dambea rolls his infant dream. Thomfon's Summer. 
To W ell. v. a. To pour any thing forth. 

To her people wealth they forth do we!!, 

And health to every foreign nation. Fairy Queen. 

n.L. adj. [ Well feems to be fometimes an ad'edtive, though 
it is not alw-ays eafy to determine its relations ] 

'* Not fick; not unhappy. 

Mark, vve ufe 

To fay the dead are welt. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Lady, I am not well, elfe I (hould anfwcr 
f rom a fell flowing domach. Shakefp. King Lear. 

In poifon there is phyfick; and this news, 

T hat would, had I been well, have made me fick. 

Being fick, hath in fome meafure made me well. Shakefb. 
VV hile thou art well, thou mayed do much good; but when 
thou ait fickythou can’d not tell what thou (halt be able to do: 


it is not very much not very good. F ew men mend with fick- 
nefs, as there are but few who by travel and a wandering life 
become devout. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

Men under irregular appetites never think themfelves wed, 
fo long as they fancy they might be better; then from better 
they mud rife to bed. h Ejlrange . 

’Tis eafy for any, when weV, to give advice to them that 
are not Wake's Preparation for Death. 

2. Convenient; happy. 

Holdings were fo plentiful, and holders fo fcarce, as well 
was the landlord, who could get one to be his tenant. Carew. 

Charity is made the condant companion and perfection of 
all virtues; and well it is for that virtue where it mod enters. 


and longed days. 


Sprat’s Sermons. 


This"cxa£lncfs is necedary, and it would be well too, if it 
extended itfelf to common converfation. Lode t 

It would have been well for Genoa, if fhe had followed 
the example of Venice, in not permitting her nobles to make 
any purchafe of lands in the dominions of a foreign prince. Ad. 

3. Being in favour. 

He followed the fortunes of that family; and was well 
with Henry the fourth. Dryden. 

4. Recovered from any ficknefs or misfortune. 

1 am ferry 

For your difplealure ; but all will fure be well. Shakefpeare. 
Jud thoughts, and inoded expectations are ealily fatisfied. 
If we don’t over-rate our pretenfions, all will be well. Collier. 

Well. ado. [will, Gothick; pell, Saxon; wd, Dutch; vel, 
Iflandick. 

1. Not ill; not unhappily. 

Some lenfe, and more edate, kind heav’n 
To this wr//-lotted peer has given : 

What then ? he mud have rule and fway » 

Elfe all is wrong till he’s in play. Prior. 

2. Not ill ; not wickedly. 

My bargains, and we/l-veon thrift he calls int’reft. Shak. 

Thou one bad adl with many deeds well done 
May’ft cover. Milton. 

3. Skilfully; properly. 

A private caution I know not well how to fort, unlefs I 
fliould call it political, by no means to build too near a great 
neighbour. Wotton. 

Beware and govern well thy appetite. Milton. 

Whether the learn’d Minerva be her theme, 

Or chafte Diana bathing in the ftream ; 

None can record their heavenly praife fo well. Dryden. 

What poet would not mourn to fee 
His brother write as well as he ? Swift . 

4. Not amifs ; not unfuccefsfully ; not erroncoufly. 

Solyman commended them for a plot fo well by them laid, 
more than he did the victory of others got by good fortune, not 
grounded upon any good reafon. Knolles . 

The foldier that philofopher well blam’d, 

Who long and loudly in the fchools declaim’d. Denham. 
’Tis almoft impoffible to traliflate verbally and well. Dryden. 

5. Not infofficiemly ; not defedtively. 

The plain of Jordan was well watered every where. Getiefss. 
We are well able to overcome it. Num. xiii. 30. 

The merchant adventurers being a ftrong company, and 
well underfet with rich men, held out bravely. Bacon. 

6. To a degree that gives plcafurc. 

I like well, in feme places, fair columns upon frames of 
carpenters work. Bacon. 

7. With praife ; favourably. 

AH the world fpeaks well of you. Pope. 

8. Well is fometimes like the French bitn, a term of conceffion. 

I he knot might well be cut, but untied it could notbe. Sidney. 

To know 

In meafure what the mind can well contain. Milton, 

9. It is a word by which fomething is admitted as the ground 
for a conclufion. 

Well, let’s away, and fay how much is done. Shakcfpeare. 
Well, by this author’s confeffion, a number fuperior are 
for the fucceffion in the houfe of Hanover. Swift. 

10. As well as. Together with ; not lefs than. 

Coptos was the magazine of all the trade from /Ethiopia, 
by the Nile, as well as of thofe commodities that came from 
the weft by Alexandria. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

11. Well is him or me ; bene eft, he is happy. 

Well is him that dwelleth with a wife of understanding, and 
that hath not flipped with his tongue. Eccluf. xxv 8 

12. Well nigh. Nearly; almoft. 

1 freed well nigh half tV angelick name. Milton. 

13. It is ufed much in compofition, to exprefs anv thing riebt, 

laudable, or not defective. ' & 5 

Antiochus understanding him not be well afte^cd to his af¬ 
fairs, provided for his own fafety. 2 Mac. iv 2r 

There may be fafety to the well- affected PcrStansbut to 
thofe which do confpire againft us, a memorial of de- 
ftrudtion. Efh. xvi 23 

Should a whole hoft at once difeharge the bow. 

My w.v/ 7 -aim’d (haft with death prevents the foe. Pope. 

What 
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What ^//-appointed leader fronts us here ? Shakejji. 
IV '//-appurd’d April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads. Sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

T he pow’r of wifdom march’d before, 

And ere the facrificing throng he join’d, 

Adnioiiifh d thus his ^//-attending mind, Pott. 

Such muiick 
Before was never made. 

But when of old the fons of morning funtr, 

Whilft the Creator great 
His conftellations fet. 

And the ttf/Z-balanc’d world on hinges hung. Milton. 
Learners mull at firft be believers, and their maflci’s rules 
having been once made axioms to them, they millead thofe 
■who think it fufficient to excufe them, if they go out of 
their way in a well- beaten track. Locke. 

He chofe a thoufand hotfe, tlie flow’r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral: 

I o bear him back, and Ihare Evander’s grief; 

A ^//-becoming, but a weak relief. ~ Drydcn. 

Thofe oppofed files. 

Which lately met in the inteftine fhock, 

And furious dole of civil butchery. 

Shall now, in mutual ttWAbefceming rank, 

March all one way. Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 

O tr the Elcan plains, thy we//-breath’d harfe 
Impels the flying car, and wins the courfe. Drydcn. 

More difmal than the loud difplodcd roar 
Of brazen enginry, that ceafelcfs ftorms 
T he ballicn of a well' built city. Philips. 

He conducted his courfe among the fame zz/r// cholcn 
fricndlhips and alliances with which he began it. Addifon. 
My fon corrupts a tor//-derived nature 
With his inducement. Shakefpeare. 

11 good accrue, 'tis conferr’d meft commonly on the bale 
and infamous; and only happening fornetimes to well-de- 
lervers. Drydcn. 

It grieves me he Ihould defperatcly adventure the lofs of his 
well- deferving life. Sidney, b. ii. 

W liat a pleafure is zor/Adiredted fludy in the fearch of 
truth •' . Locke. 

A certain fpark of honour, which rofe in her zir//-difpoftd 
mind, made her fear to be alone with him, with whom alone 
fire delired to be. Sidney, b. ii. 

1 he unprepofielTcd, the uv/Adifpofed, who both together 
make much the major part of the world, are affedled with a 
due fear of thefe things. South's Sermons. 

A clear idea is that, whereof the mind hath fuch a full 
and evident perception, as it does receive from an outward 
object, operating duly on a well- difpofed organ. Locke. 

Amid the main, two mighty fleets engage ; 

Adtium furveys the K.r//-dilpuced prize. " Drydcn. 

I he ways of tW/-doing are in number even as many, as 
are the kinds of voluntary adtions : fo that whatfoever we do 
in this world, and may do it ill, we fliew ourfclvcs therein 
by WAdofng to be wile. Hooker , b. ii. 

The confcience of ztv//-doing may pafs for a recom- 
P c "ce. # ' L' EJhange. 

God will judge every man according to his works; to 
f.iem, who by patient continuance in zz/rt7-doing, endure 
through the heat and burden of the day, he will give the re¬ 
ward oJ their Inbo r. Rogers's Sermons. 

As far the fpear I throw, 

As flies an arrow from the zzW/-drawn bow. Pope. 

Fair nymphs and zzW/-drefs’d youths around her {hone. 
But ev’ry eye was fixt on her alone. Pope. 

Such a dodlrinc in St. James’s air, 

Shou’d chance to make the zw/Z-drefl rabble flare. Pope. 

1 he defire 6 t elleem, riches, or power, makes men efpoufe 
the zzr//-endowcd opinions in fafhion. Locke. 

Wc ought to (land firm in zcv//-eftab!i{hed principles, and 
not be tempted to change for every difficulty. Watts. 

Echenus fage, a venerable man ! 

Whofe zve/'-taught mind the prefent age furpafs’d. Pope. 
Some reliques of the true antiquity, though difeuifed, a 
ivell-e yed man may happily difeover. Spcnfer on Ireland. 
How fweet the products of a peaceful reign ? 
rhe heaven-taught poet, and enchanting Grain : 

The uv/Z-fill’d palace, the perpetual feaft; 

A land rejoicing, and a people blefl. Pope. 

Turkilh blood did his young hands imbrue. 

From thence returning with deferv’d applaufc, 

Againft the Moors his zor/A-flelh’d fword he draws. Dryden. 

I* airell piece of wcll-i orm’d earth, 

Urge not thus your haughty birth. TValler. 

A rational foul can be no more difeerned in a wcll-l ormed, 
•than ill-lhapcd infant. Locke. 

A well-formed propoGtion is fufficient to communicate the 
knowledge of a fubjedl. Watts. 

Oh ! that I’d dy’d before the tt’e/Z-fought wall ! 

Had fomc diftinguifli’d day renown’d my fall. 

All Greece had paid my iolemn funerals. Pope. 

Good men have a zir//-groujidcd hope in another life ; and 
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are as certain of a future rccompencc, as <jf the being f 

. , Let mil- hammer’d foies protect thy f, et At ‘ n ' bUr >- 
1 hrough freezing litows. ' p , 

Tlie camp of the heathen was ftrong, and 
and compaflcd round with hurfemen. ' harnclj^ 

Among the Romans, thofe who laved the life If , • ! v ‘ 7 - 
were drefled in an oaken garland; but amo„ £ n, l 1 ."*"* 
been a mark of fuch vceA'-intentioned perfum « l i, . s 
tray their country. “ bc- 

He, full of fraudful arts, Adui J w - 

This tw/Ainvented tale for truth imparts. n 

] b y cn q uir y» got to the well -known houfc o/kI 

Soon as thy letter- trembling I unclofe, S>dnej ' 

That a.w 7 -known name awakens all my woes. p 
Where proud Athens rears her tow’ry head 
With opening Greets, and fhinihg ftrudlurcs fpread 
She part, delighted, with the well -known feats * p . 

h rom a confin’d well- manag’d Gore, " 

Y ou both employ and feed the poor. or 

A noble foul is better pleas’d with a zealous vindicator of 
liberty, than with a temporizing poet, or .**//-manner’d court 
Have, and one who is ever decent, becaufc he is naturallv u 

Vlle ‘ . Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal 

IVell -meaners think no harm ; but for the rcG 
Things facred they pervert, and filence is the bell. Dryden 
By craft they may prevail on the weaknefs of fome well 
meaning men to engage in their defigns. R Bgtrt ’ t 

He examines that zzW/-nieam, but unfortunate, lie of the 
conqueG of France. 

A critick (uppoles he has done his part, if he p.ovcs a 
writer to have fail’d in an expreffion ; and can it be wonder’d 
at, il the poets feem relblvcd not to own themlblves in any 
error ! lor as long as one fide delpifes a myA- meant endea¬ 
vour, the other will not be fatisfied with a moderate appro- 

lut ‘° n ‘ „ . P*P*'s Preface to his Works. 

Many fober, tcvZf-mindcd men, who were real lover* of 
the peace of the kingdom, were impeded upon. Clarendon. 
Jarring int’rells of themfelvcs create 
Th’ according rnufick of a well-adx'd Gate. Pope. 

When the blallof winter blows, 

Into the naked wood he goes; 

And feeks the tufky boar to rear, 

With ttv.'Amouth’d hounds, and pointed fpear. Dr.ien. 
The applaulc that other people’s reafon ghes to virtuous 
and ztvA-ordered adtions, is the proper guide of cluldren, till 
they grow able to judge for themfelves. Lade. 

f he Iruits of unity, next unto the zorA-plealing of God, 
which is all in all, are towards thofe that are without the 
church ; the other toward thole that are within. Bacon. 

The cxercife of the offices of charity is always twA-plea- 
fing to God, and honourable among men. Atterbury. 

My voice {hall (bund, a you do prompt mine ear; 

And I will Goop, and humble my intents 
I o your zwA-pradlis’d wife directions. Sbakefp. Hen. VI. 

I he well- proportion'd ftiapc, and beauteous lace. 

Shall never more be fecn by mortal eyes. Dryden. 

’Twas not the haGy produdt of a dav. 

But the zwA-ripcn’d fruit of wife delay! Dryden. 

Procure thofe that are frclh gathered, Grait, fmooth, and 
Well-rooted. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

If I Ihould inftrudt them to make zurA-running verfes, they 
want genius to give them Grcngth. Dryden. 

1 he eating of a u ell-fc atoned difli, fuited to a man’s pa¬ 
late, may move the mind, by the delight itfelf that accom¬ 
panies the eating, without reference to an)’ other end. LocU. 
InGead of well-fcl hair, baldnefs. ‘ Ifa. iii. 24. 
Abraham and Sarah were old, and arA-Gricken inage. Genejis. 
Many zurA-Giaped innocent virgins are waddling like big- 
bellied women. tpetdaior, N i2'- 

Wc never fee beautiful and zt/fA-taGcd fruits from a tree 
choaked with thorns and briars. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

The zteA-tim’d oars 

With founding ilrokes divide the fparkling waves. Smitn. 

Wifdom’s triumph is zurA-tim’d retreat. 

As hard a fcience to the fair as great. Pope. 

Mean time we thank you for your well-toolt labour. 

Go to your reG. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Oh you are well-tun d now; but I'll let down the pegs 
that make this rnufick. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Her zueA-turn’d neck lie view’d. 

And on her fhoulders her diihevcl’d hair. Drydcr- 

A zerA-wcighed judicious poem, which at firft gains no 
more upon the world than to be juft received, infinuates it¬ 
felf bv inlenfible degrees into the liking of the rcaJer. Dryden . 
He rails 

On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, . 

Which he calls intereft. Shaie/p. Merch- of renice. 

Each by turns the other’s bound invade, 

As, in fome zorA-wrought picture, light and ftiade. Pop 1 - 
We'iladay . interjefl. [Tiiis is a corruption of ualanvay. See 

WfLAWAY.l Alas. „ ,, 

J O well- 
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O wellaelay , mi Grefs Ford, having 
hufband, to give him fuch caufe of ful 
Ah, welladay / I ni Gicnt with b 


men 

fpirit. 


Matt. xxv. 21. 
Beautiful; plea- 


an honeft man to your 
fufpicion. Shakefpeare. 
baneful (mart. Gay. 

yxr ,, rn'iKG. n.f [well and he.] Happinefs ; prosperity. 

' VC M-iii is not to depend upon the uncertaui difpofitions of 
for his wellbeing, but only on God and h.s own. 

fay lor s Rule of Living Holy. 

For whofe wellbeing 
c n am ply, and with hands fo liberal, 

Thou haft provided all things. Milton s Par. Lojl , l>. vm. 
The moft facred ties of duty are founded upon gratitude : 
fuch as the duties of a child to his parent, and of a fubjedl to 
his fovereign. From the former there is required love and 
honour, in recoinpcnce of being; and from the latter obe¬ 
dience and fubjedtion, in recompcnce of protection and well- 
“ . J South's Sermons. 

things are fubfervient to the beauty, order, and well- 
lei nz of the whole. , L'EJlrange. 

He who does not co-operate with this holy fpirit, receives 
none of thofe advantages which are perfeffing of his nature, 
and neceflary to his wellbeing. Spectator , N°. 57 I# 

Welj-bo'rN. n. f Not meanly defeended. 

One whofe cxtradlion from an antient line. 

Gives hope again that wellborn men may ftiine. JValler. 

Hcav’n, that wellborn fouls infpires. 

Prompts me, through lifted fwords, and rifing fires, 

To rufii undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 

Wellbre'd. adj. [wetland bred.] Elegant of manners; polite. 
None have been with admiration read. 

But who, befides their learning, were wellbred. Rofcom. 

Both the poets were wellbred and well-natur’d. Dryden. 
Wellbred Ipaniels civilly delight. 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. Pope. 

Wellna'tuRed. adj. [ well and nature.] Good-natured; 
kind. 

Wuli.do'ne. interje£t . A word of praife. 

Welldone, thou good and faithful fervant, 

Wellfa'V cured, adj. [well and favour.] 
fing to the eye. 

His wife feems to be wellfavoured . I will ufe her as the 
key of the cuckoldy rogue’s coffer. Shakefpeare. 

WeU.ME / T. interj. [well and meet.] A term of falutation. 

Once more to-day wellmet, diftemper’d lords; 

The king by me requefts your prefence ftraight. Sbakefp. 

On their life no grievous burthen lies, 

Who are wclbuitur'd, temperate and wife : 

But an inhuman and ill-tempcr’d mind, 

Not any cafy part in life can find. Denham. 

The manners of the poets were not unlike ; both of them 
were well-bred, wellnaturcd , amorous, and libertine at leaft 
in their writings; it may be alfo in their lives. Dryden. 

Still with elleem no lefs convers’d than read ; 

With wit wellnatur'd, and with books well-bred. Pope. 
WeiLNi'gh. adv. [well and nigh.] Almofl. 

The fame fo fore annoyed has the knight. 

That wellnigb choakcd wiih the deadly Gink, 

His forces fail. Fairy Sheen, b. i. 

My feet were almoft gone: my fteps had wellnigb dipt. Pf. 
England was wellnigb ruined by the rebellion of the barons, 
and Ireland utterly neglected. Davies. 

Whoever fhall read over St. Paul’s enumeration of the 
duties incumbent upon it, might conclude, that wellnigb the 
whole of chriftianity is laid on the fhoulders of charity 
alone. Sprat's Sermons. 

Notwithftanding a fmall diverfity of pofitions, the whole ag¬ 
gregate of matter, as long as it retained the nature of a chaos, 
would retain wellnigb an uniform tenuity of texture. Bentley. 
Weu.spe'nt. adj. Parted with virtue. 

They are to lie down without any thing to fupport them in 
their age, but the confcience of a wellfpent youth. L'Ejlrange. 

What a refrelhment then will it be to look back upon a 
wellfpent life ? Calamy's Sermons. 

The conftant tenour of their welljpent days. 

No lefs deferv’d a juft return of praife. Pope. 

We'llspring. n.f. [pcelljcj-ppij, Saxon.] Fountain; fource. 
The fountain and wellfpring of impiety, is a refolved pur- 
pofe of mind to reap in this world, what fenfual profit or 
fcnfual pleafure foever the world yicldeth. Hooker. 

Underftanding is a wellfpring of life. Prov. xvi. 22. 

Wellwi''ller. n.f. [well and wilier.] One who means 
kindly. 

Uifarming all his own countrymen, that no man might 
fliew himfelf a wcllwiller of mine. Sidney, b. ii. 

There arc fit occalions miniftred for men to purchafe to 
themfelvcs weliwillers by the colour, under which they of¬ 
tentimes profecute quarrels of envy. Hooker. 

WtLLwFsH. n.f. [well and wijh.] A wifli of happinels. 

Let it not enter into the heart of any one that hath a well- 
wijh for his friends or pofterity, to think of a peace with 
France, till the Spanifh monarchy be entirely torn from it. Add. 
Wellwi'sher. n.f [from wellwijh.] One who wiihes the 
good of another. 
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The actual traitor Is guilty of perjury in the eve of the 
law ; the fecret wellwijhtr of the caufe is fo before the tribu¬ 
nal of confcience. Addifon s Freeholder, . 6. 

Betray not any of your wellwijbers into the like inconve- 

nienriesf r NJ.p,. 

No man is more your fincere wedwijher than mylelf, or 

more the fincere wellwijhtr of your family. Pope. 

Welt. n.f. A border ; a guard ; an edging. 

Little low hedges made round like welts, with fome pretty 
pyramids, I like well. Bacon. 

Certain feioli, or fmatterers, are bufy in the fkirts and out¬ 
rides of learning, and have fcarce any thing of lolid literature 
to recommend them. They may have fome edging or trim¬ 
ming of a fcholar, a welt, or fo ; but no more. B. Jobnfon. 
To Welt. v. a. [from the noun.] To few any thing with a border. 
To We'lter. v.n. [peakan, Saxon; weltercn, Dutch; volu- 
tari, Lat.J 

1. To roll in water or mire. 

He muft not float upon his watry bier 

Unweep’d, nor welter to the parching winds. Milton. 

The companions of his fall o crwhclm d 
He foon difeerns ; and welt'ring by his fide 
The next himfelf. _ Miltons Pat. Lojl, b. 1. 

The gafping head flies oft ; a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood. Dryden. 

He fung Darius, great and good, 

Bv too fevere a fate. 

Fallen from his high eftatc. 

And welt'ring in his blood. Dryden's St. Cecilia. 

2. To roll voluntarily ; to wallow. 

If a man inglut himfelf with vanity, ox welter in filthinefs 
like a fwine, alflearning, all goodnefs is foon forgotten. Afcbam. 
Wemm, n.f. [pern, Saxon.] A fpot; a fear. 

Although the wound be healed, yet the vjemme or fear flill 
remaineth. Brereusood on Languages. 

Wen. n.f. [pen, Saxon.] A fleftry or callous excrefcencc, or 
protuberance. 

Warts arc faid to be deftroy’d by the nibbing them with a 
green elder flick, and then burying the flick to rot in inuck. 
It would be tried with corns and wens, and fuch other cx- 
crefcences. Bacon s A at. Hijl. 

Mountains feem but fo many wens and unnatural protube¬ 
rances upon the face of the earth. More. 

The poet rejects all incidents which are foreign to his 
poem : they are wens and other excrefccnces, which belong 
not to tlie body. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

A promontory wen with gricfly grace. 

Stood high upon the handle of his lace. Dryden. 

WENCH, n.f. [pencle, Saxon.] 

1. A young woman. 

What do I, filly wench , know what love hath prepared for 
me ? ., Sidney, b. ii. 

Now—how doft thou look now ? Oh ill-ftarr’d wench ! 
Pale as thy fmock ! when we {hall meet at eompt. 

This look of thine will hurl my foul from heav’11. 

And fiends will fnatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl, 

Ev’n like thy chaftity. Sbakejp. Othello. 

Thou wouldft perfwade her to a worfe oftence 
Than that, whereof thou didft accufe her wench. Donne. 

2. A young woman in contempt; a fti umpet. 

But the rude wench her anfwer’d nought at all. Spenfer. 
Do not play in wench- like words with that 
Which is lb ferious. Sbakefp. Cymbcline. 

Men have thefe ambitious fancies, 

And wanton wenches read romances. Prior. 

3. A llrumpct. 

It is not a digreflion to talk of bawds in a difeourfe upon 
wenches. Spectator, N° 266. 

We'ncher. n.f [from wench.] A fornicator. 

He muft be no great cater, drinker, or fleeper; no gamc- 
fter, wencher, or fop. Crew’s Cojmology. 

To Wend. v.n. [penban, Saxon.] 

1. To go; to pafs to or from. This word is nowobfolete, but 
its preterite went, is Gill in ufe. 

Back to Athens fliall the lovers wend 
With league, whofe date till death fliall never end. Sbakefp. 
They went on, and inferred, that if the world were a liv¬ 
ing creature, it had a foul. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Then Rome lhall wend to Bcneveiito ; 

Great feats fliall he atchieve ! Arbuthnot. 

2. To turn round. It feems to be an old fea term. 

A fhip of 600 tons wiil carry as good ordnance as a fhip 
of 1200 tons; and though the greater have double the num¬ 
ber, the lefler will turn her broadlides twice, before the 
greater can wend once. Raleigh. 

We'nnel. n.f [a corrupted word for weanling.] An animal 
newly taken from the dam. 

Pinch never thy wen /els of water or meat. 

If ever ye hope for to have them good neat. Tujfer. 

We'nny. adj. [from wen.] Having the nature of a wen. 

Some perlons, fo defotmed with tlick, hayeltifpetled them 
to be wenny. IP ijtmuns > ureery. 

30 N WtVr. 
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Milton 


Went. pret. Sec Wend and Go. 

W EPt. pret. and part, of weep. 

She for joy tenderly wept. 

Were, of the verb to be. 

I o give our lifter to one uncircumcifed, were a reproach 
unto us. Q en xxxiv. 14. 

In mfuhons in things that are of too high a fpirit, you 
we e better pour off the firft infufion, and ufe the latter. Bacon. 
Henry divided, as it were , 

The perfon of himfejf into four parts. Daniel’s Civil War. 
As though there were any feriation in nature, or jujlitium ’s 
imaginable in profeffions, this feafon is termed the phyficians 
vacation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

He had been well affur’d that art 
And conduct were of war the better part. Dryden. 

Were. n. f. Adam. See Wear. 

O river ! let thy bed be turned from fine gravel to weeds and 
mud; let fonre unjufl niggards makew/em to fpoil thy beauty. Sid. 
W tRT. the fecund perfon fmgular of the preterite of to be. 

Thou wen heard B . Jchnfcn. 

O that thou wert as my brother. Cant. viii. 1. 

All join'd, and thou of many wert but one. Dryden. 
W er ; h. ivesrth, wyrth. n. J. ^Vhether initial or final in the 
names of places, fignify a farm, court, or village, from the 
Saxon pcopthg, ufed by them in the fame fct.fe. Gib/on’s Cam. 
We'sil . n.j. SeeWESAND. 

1 he weft!, or windpipe, we call afpera artcria. Bacon. 
West. n.J. [peyt, Saxon; wejl, Dutch.] The region where 
the fun gees below the horizon at the equinoxes. 

The wejl yet glimmers with fome ftreaks of day : 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace. 

To gain the timely inn. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

The moon in levcl’d wejl was fet. Milton. 

All bright Phoebus views in early morn. 

Or when his evening beams the wejl adorn. Pope. 

Vi es r. adj. Being towards, or coming from, the region of 
the fetting fun. 

A mighty ftrong wejl wind took away the locufts. Ex. x. 
This (hail be your wejl border. Num. xxxiv. 6 

The Phcnicians had great fleets ; fo had the Carthaginians 


Bacon. 


Shahefpeare. 

Milton. 

Milton. 


which is yet farther wejl. 

West. adv. To the weft of any place. 

JVcJl of this foreft, 

In goodly form comes on the enemy. 

What earth yields in India eaft or wejl. 

IVeJl from Orontcs to the ocean. 

WENTERING, adj. Pafling to the weft. 

The ftar that rofc at evening bright, 

Toward hcav ns defeent had Hop’d his wejlering wheel. Milt. 
V. e'sterly. adj. [from wejl.] Tending or being towards 
the weft. 

Thefe bills give us a view of the moft eafterly, foutherly, 
and wcf.erly parts of England. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

Western, adj. [from wejl.] Being in the weft, or toward 
the part where the fun fets. 

Now fair Phcebus ’gan decline in haftc 
His weary waggon to the wejl cm vale. Spenfer. 

The wtjtcm part is a continued rock. Addijon. 

Westward, adv. [pej-rpeapb, Saxon.J .Towards the weft. * 
By water they found the iea wejlward from Peru, which is 
always very' calm. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

The grove of fycamore, 

'I hat wejlward rooteth from the city fide. Shahefpeare. 

When wejlward like the fun you took your way, 

And from benighted Britain bore the day. Dryden. 

The llorm flics. 

From wejl-ward, when the fhow’ry kids arife. Addifon. 
At home then ftay. 

Nor wejlward curious take thy way. Prior. 

We'stwardly. adv. [from wejlward.] With tendency to the 
weft. 

If our loves faint, and wcjlwardly decline ; 

To me thou falfely thine. 

And I to thee mine adtions Ihall difguife. 

Wet. adj. [peer, Saxon; ward, Danifli.J 

1. Humid; having fome moifturc adhering. 

They arc wet with the fhow’rs of the mountains. Job. xxiv. 
The foals of the feet have great affinity with the head, and 
the mouth of the ftomach ; as going stv/-fhod to thofe that 
ufe it not, afte&eth both. Bacon's Nat. Hill. 

2. Rainy; watery’. 

Wet weather fcldom hurts the moft unwife. Dryden. 
WET. n.j. Water; humidity; moifture; rainy weather. 
Plants appearing weather’d, ftubby, and curled, is the 
cffeift of immoderate wet. 

Now the fun, with more cffedlual beams, 

Had cheer’d the face of the earth, and dry’d tile wet 
From drooping plant. Milton's Par. Regain'd. 

1 uberoles will not endure the wet ; therefore fet your pots 
into tiie conferve, and keep them dry. Evelyn. 

Your mailer's riding-coat turn infidc out, to preferve the 
cntlide from wet. Swift. 



W H A 


Donne. 


To W et. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To Immediate; to moiften; to maice to havjs 

rent. adiit. 

Better learn of him, that learned be 
And han been watered at the mufes well • 

The kindly dew drops from the higher’tree 
And wets the little plants, that lowly dwell * P 
A drop ofwater running fwiftly over ftraw *W ,r > 

Wet the thirfty earth with falling fhowVs ’ ^ B °‘- 

2 . lo drench with drink. * Mtltog, 

Let’s drink the other cup to wet our whiftl« , . , 
away all fad thoughts. 3 , am! & fing 

vv c,; t ,"S: n - f - ^ 

I am a tainted wether of the flock 

o = e S «U,= ^o f , E „ dcalf 

Although there be naturally of horfes, bulls’’V' 
more males than females; yet artificially, that is ’u ?’ 
geldings, oxen, and weathers, there arc^fewer ’ 1 S afcui 5 
When Blowzclind expir’d, the weatbeP s hell 
Before the drooping flock toll’d forth her knell r 
It is much more difficult to find a fat weather' than if Mf 
that fpecies were fairly knock’d on the head 0 f 

W £S£ [f ' om “" J T1,c 01 ^ «» -s; 

The wetnefs of thefe bottoms often fpcils them f or 

r , - Mortimer's Hujbandn 

To Wex. v.a. [corrupted from wax by Spenfer, for a rhymT 
and imitated by Dryden.] To grow; to inceafc. ’ 

She firft taught men a woman to obey; 

But when her Ion to man’s eftatc did wex 

Shc itfurrendcr’d. Fairy ^uecn, b. ii. 

She trod a wexing moon, that foon wou’d wane 
And drinking borrow’d light, be fill’d again. ’ n, .a, 

Counting fev’n from noon, } ’ 

Venus hour, and in the wexing moon. Dnitr 
vVe'zand. n.f. [fee wefand.] The windpipe. 

Air is inguftible, ana by the rough artery, or wezand, con- 
dufted into the lungs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Whale, n.f. [hpale, Saxon.] The largeft of fifh ; the largeft 
of ihc animals that inhabit this globe. 0 

God created the great whales. Genets. 

t Barr’d up with ribs of whale- bone, Ihe did leefe 
Noneof the whale's length, for it reach’d her knees. Bp.Csrict. 

The greateft whole that fwims the fea, 

Docs inlfantly my pow’r obey. Swift. 

Whame. n.f. J * 

Tnc whame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horfes in fummer, 
not by flinging, but by their bombylious noife, or tickling 
them in flicking their nits on the hair. Derbau:. 

Wha'ly. adj. [See weal.] Marked in ftreaks. 

A bearded goat, whofe rugged hair. 

And whaly eyes, the fign of jealoufy, 

V hk e the perfon’s felf, whom he did bear. Fa. Fjhecn. 
Wharf, n.f. [ wa>f Swedifli; werf Dutch.] A perpendi¬ 
cular bank or mole, raifed for the convenience of lading or 
emptying vcffels. 

Duller fhould’ft thou be, than the fat weed. 

That roots itfelf in cafe on Lethe’s wharf \ 

Would ’ft thou not ftir in this. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

1 here were not in London ufed fo many wharfs , or keys, 
for the landing of merchants goods. ’ Child on Trade. 

Wha rfage. n. f. [from whart. ] Dues for landing at a wharl. 
Wha rfinger. n. f. [from wbaf.J One who attends a wharf. 

1 oWhurr. v.n. To pronounce the letter r with too much 
force. BUl. 

What, pronoun, [hpset, Saxon; wat, Dutch. 1 

1. That which. 

What you can make her do, 

I am content to look on ; what toYpeak, 

lam content to hear. Shake r p. IVinter Tale. 

In thefe cafes we examine the why, the what, and the 
how of things. L’Ejlrange. 

He’s with a fupcrftitious fear not aw’d. 

For what befals at home, or what abroad. Dryderr. 

A fatire on one of the common ftamp, never meets with 
that approbation, as what is aimed at a perfon whofe merit 
places him upon an eminence. Addifw- 

Mark what it is his mind aims at in the queftion, and not 
what words he expreffes. Locke. 

If any thing be ftated in a different manner from what you 
like, tell me freely. Pope to Swift- 

Whatever commodities lie under the greateft difeourage- 
ments from England, thofe are what they are moft induftrious 
in cultivating. _ Swift- 

2 . Which part. 

If wc rightly eflimatc things, what in them is purely owing 
to nature, and what to labour, we fhall find ninety-nine parts 
of ahundred are wholly to beputon the account of labour. Locke. 

3. Some- 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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4> the fhortnefs of his forefight, the ftrength 

r , w 1 or the dazltng of his fufpicions, or wha, it was, 

-Vit is that the perpetual troubles of his fortunes could 
Cert h ive been without fome main errors in his nature. Baton. 

Comets are rather gazed upon than wifely oblerved; that 
• -mint kind of comet for magnitude, colour, placing in the 
£ xr«r afting, produceth what kind of effcdl. Bacon. 

natures accompany te/>a/colours; fbr by that you 
fhall induce colours by producing thofe natures. bacon. 

Shew wh-t aliment is proper for that intention, andu^f 
intention is proper to be purfued in fuch aconftitution. Arbuth. 

- An interjection by way of furpr.fe or queftion. 

5 ‘ IVhat I canft thou not forbear me half an hour. 

Then eet thee gone, and dig my grave thylelf l Shakefpeare. 
IVhat Tf I advance an invention of my own to fupply the 

defefl of our new writers. Dryde -‘“T'a 

What Though. Wlat imports it though? notwtthftandmg. 

An elliptical mode of fpeech. 

PVhat though a child may be able to read ; there is no dou t 
but the meaneft among the people under the law had been as 
able as the priefts th- mfelves were to ofler facrifice, did this 
make facrific© of no effetft ? Hooter. 

IVhat though none live my innocence to tell, 

I know it; truth may own a generous pride, 

I clear myi'elf, and care for none befide. Dryden. 

- What Time , What Day. Atthe time when; on the day when. 

What day the genial angel to our fire 
Brought her, more lovely than Pandora. Milton. 

Then balmy fleep had charm’d my eyes to reft, 
iVbat time the morn myfterious vifions brings. 

While purer (lumbers fpread their golden wings. Pope. 

Me foie the daughter of the deep addrefs’d ; 

What time with hunger pin’d, my abfent mates 
Roam’d the wild ifle in fearch of rural cates. Pope. 

8. [Pronoun interrogative.] Which of many ? interrogatively. 

What art thou. 

That here in defart haft thy habitancc ? Fairy ffhueen. 

What is’t to thee if he negledl thy urn. 

Or without fpiccs lets thy body burn ? Dryden. 

Whate’cr I begg'd, thou like a dotard fpeak’ft 
More than is requifitc; and what of this ? 

Why is it mention’d now. Dryden. 

What one of an hundred of the zealous bigots in all parties 
ever examined the tenets he is fo llifl in ? Locke. 

When any new thing comes in their way, children alk the 
common queftion of a itranger, what is it ? Locke. 

9. To how great a degree, ufed either interrogatively qr demon- 
ftratively. 

Am I fo much deform’d ? 

What partial judges are our love and hate? Dryden. 

10. It is ufed adverbially for partly; in part. 

The enemy having his country wafted, what by himfclf, 
and what by the foldiers, faideth l'uccour in no place. Spenfer. 

Thus, what with the war, what with the fweat, what with 
the gallows, and what with poverty, I am cuftom ftmmk. Sha. 

The year before, be had fo ufed the matter, that what by 
force, what by policy, he had taken from the Chriftians above 
thirty fmall ciftles. Kmlltss Hijl. of the Turks. 

When they come to call up the profit and lofs, what be¬ 
twixt force, intcreft, or good manners, the adventurer efcapes 
well, if he can but get oft'. L’Ejlrange. 

IVhat with carrying apples, grapes, and fewel, he finds him- 
felf in a hurry. L’Ejlrange. 

What with the benefit of tneir fituation, the art and parii- 
mony of their people, they have grown fo confiderable, that 
they have treated upon an equal foot with great princes. Tern. 

They live a popular life, and then what for bufinefs, plea- 
fures, company, there’s fcarce room for a morning’s reflexion. 

Norris. 

If thefe halfpence fhould gain admittance, in no long fpace 
of time, what by the clandcftinc practices of the coiner, what 
by his own counterfeits and thofe of others, his limited quan¬ 
tity would be tripled.. Swift. 

II. What Ho. An in’terje&ion of calling. 

What ho, thou genius of the clime, what ho, 

Ly’ft thou afleep beneath thefe hills offnow ? 

Stretch out thy lazy limbs. Dryden. 

W H a' E N * R ' 7 pronouns, [from what and foever. Whatfo is 

wr TS0 ' V not now in ufe. 

Whatsoever, j 

1. Having one nature or another; being one or another either 
gencricallv, fpecihcally or numerically. 

To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 

Caftles, and whatsoever, and to be 
Out of the king’s protection. Skakejpeare's HenryV III. 

If thence he ’fcape into ubatever world. Mlton. 

In whatfoever fliape he lurk I’ll know. Milton. 

Wifely reftoring whatfoever grace 
It loft by change of times, or tongues or place. Denham. 


W H E 

Holy writ abounds in accounts of this nature, as muen1 as 
any other hiftory whatfoever. 

No contrivance, no prudence whajoevir can Jcu-te 1 
his feheme, without leaving us worlc than it tou JJ f 

Thus whatever fucceffive duration fhall be bounded at one 
end, and be all paft and prelent, mult come infinitely dioit 
of infinit Bentley’s Sermons. 

\vhat!ver is read differs as much from what is repeated with¬ 
out book, as a copy does from an original. 

2 . Anything, be it what it will. . 

JVbatfoever our liturgy hath more than theirs, they aitjtott. 

Wlsatever thing 

The feythe of time mows down, devour. Milton. 

2. The fame, be it thi; or that. ( 

Be wbate’er Vitruvius was before. t o i 

4. All that; the whole that; all particulars that. 

From hence he views with his black lidded eye, 

Whatfo the heaven in his wide vault contains. Spe-Jc . 

Wbateer the ocean pales or fky inclips 
Is thine. Shakefpeare. 

At once came forth whatever creeps. /✓//.rw. 

Wheal, n.-f [See Weal ] A puftule ; a fmall fwc.hng fil¬ 
led with matter. . , 

The humour cannot tranfpire, whereupon it c rrupts and 

raife. little wheals or blifters. &s Surgery 

WHEAT, n.f. [J>peane, Saxon ; weyele, Dutch; trtUcum, Lat.J 
The orain of which bread is chiefly made. 

It *hath an apetalous flower, difpoied into fpikes; each or 
them contifts of many ftamina which are included in a fqua- 
mofc flower-cup, having awns : the pointal rifes in the center, 
which afterwards becomes an oblong iced, convex on one tide, 
but furiowtd on the other: it is farinaceous, and inclo'.ed by 
a coat which before was the flower-cup: thefe are produced 
fingly, and colleiSted in a clofc fpike, being .iffixeu to an in¬ 
dented axis. The fpecies are; 1. White or red woe at, 
without awn. 2. Red zuheut, in fome places called Kentiln 
wheat. 3. White wheat. 4. Red-eared bearded iv.c-t. 5. Lone 
wheat. 6 . Gre/ wheat, and in fome places duck-bill wheat 
and grey poliard. 7. Polonian wheat. 8. Many eared wheat. 

9. Summer wheat. 10. Naked barley. 1 1. Long grained 
wheat, ii. Six rowed wheat. 13. White eared wheat with 
long awns: Of all thefe forts cultivated in this country, the 
cone wheat is chiefly preferved, as it has a larger eai and a ful¬ 
ler grain than any other; but the feeds of all ihould be annual¬ 
ly changed ; for if they arc fiwn on the lame farm, they wul 
not fuccccd fo well as when the feed is brought from a didanc 
country. Miller. 

He mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor creature of 
the earth. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Reuben went in the days of wfoar-harveft. Gen. xxx. 
Augult fhall bear the form of a young man of a fierce afpe£t; 
upon his head a garland of wheat and rie. Peacham. 

Next to rice is wheat-, the bran of which is highly ace- 
feent. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Thcdamfels laughing fly : the giddy clown 
Again upon a wheat-(l\eai drops a down. Gay. 

Whea'ten. adj. [.from wheat.] Made of wheat. 

Of wheaten flour Ihaltthou make them. Exod xxix. 

Here fummer in her wheaten garland crown’d. Addijon. 
The aftize of wheaten bread is in London. Arbuth. 

His tifk it was the wheaten loaves to lay, 

And from the banquet take the bowls away. Pope , 

There is a project on foot for tranfporting our beft wheaten 
ftraw to Dunitable, and obliging us by law to take off yearly 
fo many tun of the ftraw hats. Swift. 

Whea'tear. n.f. A fmall bird very delicate. 

What cook would lole her time in picking larks, wheatears , 
and other fmall birds. Swift. 

Whea'tplum. n.f. A fort of plum. Ainfworth. 

To Wheedle v.a. [Ofthis word I can find no etymology, 
though uled by good writers, and Locke feems to mention it as 
a cant word.] To entice by foft words; to flatter; to per- 
fuade by kind words. 

His bus’nefs was to pump and wheedle. 

And men with their own keys unriddle, 

To make them to thcmfclves give anfwcrs. 

For which they pay the necromancers. Hudilras. 

A fox flood licking of his lips at the cock, and wheedling 
him to get him down. L’Ejlrunge. 

His fire. 

From Mars his forge fent to Minerva’s fchools 
To learn the unlucky art of wheedling fools. Dryden. 

He that firft brought the word ftiam, ox wheedle, in ulc, put 
together as he thought lit, ideas he made it ftand for. Lode. 
A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimp’nng (he. 

Shall make him amble on a goflip s intfla e. Riwe. 

'Ihe world has never been prepared for. thefe trifles by pre¬ 
faces, wheedled ox troubled with exculcs. P.pt. 

Johnny 
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Johnny wheedl'd, threaten’d, fawn’d, 

1 ill Phillis all her trinkets pawn’d. Swift. 

Wheel. n.f f))pco!, Saxon; wiel, Dutch; hioel, Iflandick.J 
J. A circular body that turns round upon an axis. 

Carnality within raifes all the combuftions without: this 
is the great wheel to which the clock owes its motion. Dec. P. 
The gafping charioteer beneath the wheel 
Of his own car. Dryden. 

1‘ortune fits all breathlefs, and admires to feel 
A fate fo weighty, that it flops her wheel. Dryden. 

Some watches are made with four wheels, others with five. 

a r , , , . Locke. 

A wheel- plough is one of the beft and eafieft draughts. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

A circular body. 

Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a hill, left 
it break thy neck with following it. Shake/feards King Lear. 
A carriage that runs upon wheels. 

The fiar that rofe at cv’ning bright. 

Towards heav’n’s defeent had ftopt his weftering wheel. 

Milton. 

I hrough the proud flreet Ihc moves the publick gaze, 
l he turning wheel before the palace flays. Pope. 

4. An inftrument on which criminals are tortured. 

Let them pull all about mine ears, prefent me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horfes heels. Shakefpeare: 

I hou art a foul in blifs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire. Shake/p. King Lear. 

For all the torments of her wheel 
May you as many pleafurcs (hare. Waller. 

His examination is like that which is made by the rack and 

™ h “ L . „ Add,Jon. 

5. 1 he inftrument of fpinning. 

Verfc fweetens care, however rude the found, 

AH at her work the village maiden lings; 

Nor as Ihe turns the giddy wheel around, 

Revolves the fad viciifitudes of things. Giffard. 

6. Rotation $ revolution. 

Look not too long upon thefe turning wheels of viciflitude, 
left we become giddy. Bacon. 

According to the common viciflitude and wheel of things, 
the proud and the infolcnt, after long trampling upon others, 
come at length to be trampled upon themfelvcs. South's Sermons. 

7. A compafs about; a tradl approaching to circularity. 

He throws his flight in many an airy wheel. Milton. 
To VV heel. v. n. [from the noun.J 

1. To move on wheels. 

2. To turn on an axis. 

I lie moon carried about the earth always fhews the fame 
face to us, not once wheeling upon her own center. Bentley. 

3. To revolve ; to have s rotatory motion. 

4. To turn ; to have viciflitudcs. 

5. To fetch a compafs. 

Spies 

Held me in chace, that I was forc’d to wheel 
Three or four miles about. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

You my Myrmidons, 

Mark what I fay, attend me where I wheel. Shakefpeare. 
Continually wheeling about, he kept them in fo ftrait, that no 
man could, without great danger, go to water his horfe. Knol. 
He at hand provokes 

His rage, and plies him with redoubled flrokes; 

JVheel1 as he wheels. Dryden. 

Half thefe draw off, and coaft the fouth 
H T ith ftridteft watch: thefe other wheel the north : 

Our circuit meets full weft: as flame they part. 

Half wheeling to the fhicld, half to the fpear. Milton. 

Now fmoothly fleers through air his rapid flight. 

Then wheeling down the fteep of heav’n he flies 
And draws a radiant circle o’er the fkics. Pope. 

6. To roll forward. 

The courfe of juftice wheel’d about. 

And left thee but a very prey to time. SUkefpeare. 

Thunder 

Muft wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls. Milton. 

1 o Wheel, v. a. To put into a rotatory motion; to make to 
whirl round. 

Heav’n rowl’d 

Her motions, as the great firft Mover’s hand 
Firft wheels their courfe. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

W hee / lbarrow . n. f. [wheel and barrow. J A carriage dri¬ 
ven forward on one wheel. 

Carry bottles in a wheelbarrow upon rough ground, but not 
filled full, but leave fome air. Bacon. 

Pippins did in wheelbarrows abound King. 

Whee'ler. n.f. [from wheel.} A maker of wheels. 

After local names, the moft have been derived from occu¬ 
pations, as Potter, Smith, Brafier, Wheeler, Wright. Camden. 

W hf . k ' lwricht . n. f. [wheel and wright. J A maker of wheel- 
carriages. 

It u a tough wood, and all heart, being good for the 
’ wheelwrights. Mortimer. 
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WhEK'ly. ad), [from wheel.] Circular - 

Hinds exercife the pointed ftecl * tJC to r °Utio n , 
On the hard rock, and give a wheely form 
1 o the expected grinder. 1 

To Wheeze, v.n. [Jjpeopon, Saxon.] To breath 
The conftnd.on of the trachea ftreightens L 
the air, and produces the wheezing in thc^fthma * If ° f 
It is eafy to run into ridicule the beft deferiptiom 
once a man is in the humour of laughing rill if when 
his own dull jeft. JdU g n >ng, till he wheeze, at 

The fawning dog runs mad ; the wheezing f winp D ° dn ' 
With coughs is choak’d. w ‘ nc 

Prepare balfamick cups, to wheezing lungs ^ 

Medicinal, and flinrt-hrMiVH 6 

Philip:. 

Swift. 


of fire. 

2. A puftule. 
To Whelm 


Pope. 

Gay 


Milton, 
■tim. 


Medicinal, and fhort-breath’d. 

Wheezing afthma loth to ftir. 

Whelk, n.f. [See to Welk.J 
I. An inequality ; a protuberance. 

(« fa " h *" bubUCllcS ’ »d lnob s . 

[few,,!.] 

?- a ; fapjjdpan, Saxon; wilma, Iflandick 1 

1. To cover with fomething not to be thrown off; t0 bur { 

Grievous mifchiefs which a wicked fay 7 ‘ 

Had wrought, an d many whelm'd in deadly pain. Fa 
i his pink is my prize, or ocean whelm them all. 

00 the fad offence deferves. 

Plung’d in the deep for ever let me lye. 

Whelm’d under Teas, ..... 

Difcharge the load of earth that lies on you, like ™S 
the mountains under which the poets fay, the giants and mrl 
of the earth are whelmed. B nd men 

Deplore 

The whelming billow and the failhlefs oar. 

2. 7 o throw upon fomething fo as to cover or bury it. 

On thofe curfed engines triple row. 

They faw them whelm'd, and all their confidence 
Under the weight of mountains bury’d deep. M fli 
iVbelm fome things over them and keep them there. Mcrtm 

'difti L J P ' ^ We ‘ Pi ° UtChi huol * ar ' Ifland *ck; Invalp, Sr/c- 

1. The young of a dog; a puppy. 

xt rhe r.. Call ! d . us> for our fier «ncfs, Englifh dogs. 

Now, like their whelps, Wc crying run away. Shakefpeare. 
Whelps come to their growth within three quarterfof a 

7. ... , . Bacons Natural Hiftory. 

IVhelps are blind nine days, and then begin to fee as general¬ 
ly believed; but as we have elfewhere declared, it is rare that 
their eye-lids open until the twelfth day. Brown. 

2. The young of any beaft of prey. 

The lion’s whelp fhall be to himfelf unknown. Shakefpeare. 

I hofe unlickc bear whelps. Donne. 

3. A fon. In contempt. 

y° un g whel P of Talbot’s raging brood 
Hid flefh his puny fword in Frenchmens blood. Shakefpeare. 

4. A young man. In contempt. 

Slave, I will ftrike your foul out with my foot, 

.Let me but find you again with fuch a face: 

You whelp. Ben. Jobnfon's Catiline. 

at auk ward whelp , with his money-bags, would have 
made his entrance^ Addifan's Guardian. 

° it ‘t EL n' V r n ‘ 1 "° bring young. Applied to beafts, gene¬ 
rally hearts of prey. 6 

A I i one A hath whelped in the ftreets. 

And graves have yawn’d. Shakefpeare's Julius Gatfir. 

In a bitch ready to whelp , we found four puppies. Boyle. 

In their palaces. 

Where luxury late reign’d, fca-monfters whelp'd 
And (tabled. Mdton s Paradife L ft. 

When adv. [whan, Gothick; ); P a:nne, Sax. wamteer, Dutch.] 

1. At the time that. 

Divers curious men judged that one Theodofius Ihould fuc- 
ceed, when indeed Theodofius did. Camden. 

One who died feveral ages ago, raifes a fecret fondnefsand 
benevolence for him in our minds, when we read hisftory. Add. 

2. At what time ? 

When was it Ihc laft walk’d ?— 

—Since his majefty went into the field. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Jf there’s a pow’r above us. 

And that there is all nature cries aloud. 

Through all her works ; he muft delight in virtue, 

And that which he delights in muft be happy. 

But when ? or where ? Addifcn. 

3. Which time. 

I was adopted heir by his confent; 

Since when, his oath is broke. Shakefpeare's Henry ^ I. 

|. At which time. 

By this the bloody troops were at the door. 

When as a fudden and a ftrange difmay. 

Enforc’d them flrain who Ihould go in before. Daniel . 

;. After the time that. 

IP hen I have once handed a report to another, bow know 
I how he may improve it ? Goner ament of the Tongue. 

b. A 
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At what time. 

Kings may 

Take their advantage when and how they lift. Daniel. 
At what particular time. 

His Iced, when is not fet, (hall bruife my bead. Milton. 
When as. At thfctime when; what time. 

7’his when as Guyon faw, he’gan enquire 
What meant that preace about that lady’s throne. Pa.Queen. 

When as facred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flow’rs, that breath’d 
Their (homing incenfe, came the human pair. Milton. 
Whence, adv. [Formed from where by the fame analogy with 
hence from here.] 
j. From what place. 

2. From what perfon. 

Whence, feeble nature ! fliall we fummon aid, 

If by our pity and our pride betray’d ? Prior. 

From which premifes. 

7'hcir prafticc was to look no farther before them than the 
next line; whence it will follow, that they can drive to no cer¬ 
tain point. Dryden. 

From which place or perfon. 

Grateful to acknowledge whence his good defeends. Milt. 
For which caufc. 

Recent urine, diflillcd with a fixed alkali, is turned into an 
alkaline nature; wh.nce alkaline falts, taken into a human 
body, have the power of turning its benign falts into fiery and 
volatile. Arlutbnot on Ailments. 

6. From what fource. 

I have (hewn whence the underftanding may get all the ideas 
it has. Locke. 

7. From Whence. A vitious mode of fpeech. 

From whence he views, with his black-lidded eye, 

Whatfo the heaven in his wide vault contains. Spenfcr. 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes. 

His manfion, and his titles, in a place 

From whence himfelf does fly. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

8 . Of Whence. Another barbarifm. 

He afk'd his guide. 

What and of whence was he who prefs’d the hero’s fide ? 

Dryden's /F.n. 

Whe'ncesoever. adv [whence and ever. J From what place 
foever. 

Any idea, whencefo.ver we have it, contains in it all the pro- 

Lsckc. 


5 


Prior. 

At whatfo- 


perties it has. 

Wretched name, or arbitrary thing! 

Whence ever I tl y cruel eflence bring, 

I own thy influence; for I feel thy fling, 

Whe'never. 7 adv. [when and ever, or foever.] 

Whe 'nsoever. J ever time. 

O welcome hour whenever ! Why delays , " 

His hand to execute ? Mat. Pevadife Loft. 

Men grow firft acquainted with many of thefe felf-evident 
truths, upon their being propofed; not hecaufe innate, but 
becaufc the confideration of the nature of the things, contained 
in thofe words, would not fuffer him to think otherwife, how 
or wbenfoever he is brought to reflection. Locke. 

Our religion, whenever it is truly received into the heart, 
will appear in juftice, friendlhip, and charity. Rogers. 

Where, adv. [Jjpcep, Saxon; waer, Dutch.] 

1- At which place or places. 

She vifited that place, where firft Ihc was fo happy as to fee 
the cau r c of her unhap. Sidney. 

God doth in publick prayer rcfpetft the folcmnity of places, 
where his name Ihould be called on amongft his people. Hooker. 
In every land we have a larger fpacc, 

Where we with green adorn our fairy bow’rs. 

In Lydia born, 

IVhere plenteous harvefts the fat fields adorn. 

2- At what place. 

Ah! where was Eloife? 

3 - At the place in which. 

Where I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been chcrifti’d by her chiTd-likc duty, 

I now am full refolv’d to take a wife. .V, 

4- Any Where. At any place. 

Thofe fubterraneous waters were univerfal, as a diffolution 
r 11 • cxt ' er ' or earth could not be made anywhere hut it would 
into waters. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

'’ . ” ER E, like here, lias in compofition a kind of pronominal 
ugnification: as, whereof, of which, 
t has the nature of a noun. Not now in ufe. 

He fliall find no where fafe to hide himfelf. Sjenfer. 

Bid them farcwel, Cordelia, chough unkind: 

( hou lofeft here, a better where to find. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
hereabout, adv. [where and about.] 

*• Near what place. 

2 - Near which place. 

rhotf firm fet earth, 

car not my flops, which way they walk, for fear 
’y tery Hones prate of my whereabout. 

Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 



Shakefpeare. 
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3. Concerning which. 

The greatnefi of all aclions is meafured by the worthinefi 
of the fuhjcut from which they proceed, and the objcdl where¬ 
about they are converfant: wc muft of neceflity, in both re- 
fpetfts, acknowledge that this prefent world affordeth not any 
thing comparable unto the duties of religion. Hooker, 

Wherea's. adv. [where and as.] 

1. When on the contrary. 

Are not thofe found to be the greateft zealots who are moft 
notorioufly ignorant ? whereas true zeal Ihould always begin 
with true knowledge. Sprat's Sermons. 

The aliment of plants is nearly one uniform juice; whereas 
animals live upon very different forts of fubftanccs. Arbuthnot. 

2. At which place. Obfolcte. 

They came to fiery flood of Phlegeton, 

Whereas the damned gholfs in torments fry. Fa. Qtieen. 

Prepare to ride unto St. Alban’s, 

Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk. Shak. H. VI. 

3. The thing being fo that. Always referred to fomething different. 

Whereas we read fo many of them fo much commended, 
fome for their mild and merciful difpofition, fome ;or their 
virtuous feverity, fome for integrity oi life; all thefe were the 
fruits of true and infallible principles delivered unto us in the 
word of God, Ho/ker. 

Whereas all bodies feem to work by the communication of 
their natures, and impreflions of their motions; the diffulion 
of fpecies vifible feemeth to participate more of the former, 
and the Ipecies audible of the latter. Bac n. 

Whereas wars are generally caufes of poverty, the lpecial 
nature of this war with Spain, if made by fca, is like to be a 
lucrative war. Bacon. 

Whereas feeing requires light, a free medium, and a right 
line to the objc< 5 b, wc can hear in the dark, immured, and by 
curve lines. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Whereas at firft wc had only three of thefe principles, their 
number is already fwoTn to five. Baker on Learning. 

One imagines that the terreftrial matter, which is Ihowcred 
down with rain, enlarges the bulk of the earth : another fan¬ 
cies that the earth will ere long all be walhcd away by rains, 
and the waters of the ocean turned forth to overwhelm the dry 
land : whereas, by this diftribution of matter, continual provi- 
fion is every where made for the fupply of bodies. Woodward. 

Whehea't. adv. [where and at ] At which. 

This he thought would be the fitted refting place, ’till we 
might go further from Ills mother’s fury; whereat he was no 
Ids angry, and afhamed, than defirous to obey Zelmane. Sidn. 

This is in man’s converfion unto God, the firft ftage where¬ 
at his race towards heaven beginneth. Hooker. 

Whereat I wak’d, and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively Ihadow’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

Whereju'. adv. [whe c and /»y.] By whichT 

But even that, you muft confefs, you have received of her, 
and fo arc rather gratefully to thank her, than to prefs any fur¬ 
ther, ’till you bring fomething of your own, whereby to claim 
it. Sidney. 

Prevent thofe evils whereby the hearts of men are loft. Hook. 

You take my life. 

When you do take the means whereby I live. Shakefpeare. 
If an enemy hath taken all that from a prince whereby he 
was a king, he may refrelh himfelf by confidering all that is 
left him,’ whereby he is a man. Taylor. 

This is the moft rational and moft profitable way of learn¬ 
ing languages, and whereby wc may beft hope to give account 
to God of our youth fpent herein. Milton. 

This delight they take in doing of mifehief, whet ,by I mean 
the plcafure they take to pur any thing in pain that is capable 
of it, is no other than a foreign and introduced di poli- 
tion. Locke. 

Where'vkr. adv. [ov'ere and ever. ] At whatfoever place. 

Which to avenge on him they dearly vow d. 

Wherever that on ground they mought him find. Fa. Qjteen. 

Him ferve, and fear ! 

Of other creatures, as him pleafes beft. 

Wherever plac’d, let him difpofe. Milton's Paradife Lojl . 

Not only to the Tons of Abraham's loins 
Salvation fhall be preach'd ; but to the fons 
Of Abraham’s faith, ivhlrever through the world. Milton . 

Where-e'er thy navy fpreads her canvas wings, 

Homage to thee, and peace to all Ihc brings. IValler. 

The climate, about thirty degrees, may pafs for the Hcfpc- 
rides of our age, whatever or where-ever the other was. Temp. 
He cannot but love virtue, wherever it is. F. Atterbury. 
Wherever he hath icceded from the Molaick account of the 
earth, he hath receded from nature and matter of faift. IVoodw. 

1 U herever Shakefpeare has invented, he is gieatly below the 
novclift; fiuce the incidents he has added are neither nccclfaiy 
nor probable. Shakefpeare iLujlraud. 

Whe'refore. adv. [-where and/or.] 

1. For which rcafon. 

7 'lie ox and tbe afs defire their food, neither purpofe they 
unto themfelvcs any end wherefore. Hooker. 

3 ° O' There 
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There is no caufe tuber if ore we fhould think God more de- 
firous to manifeft his favour by temporal bleflings towards them 
than towards us. Hooker. 

Can ye alledge any juft caufe wherefore abfolutely ye fhould 
not condefcend, in this controverfy, to have your judgment 
over-ruled by fome Such definitive Sentence? Hooker. 

Shall I tell you why ? 

-Ay, fir, and wherefore-, for, they fay, every why hath a 

wherefore. Sheik. Comedy of Errours. 

2 . For vs hat reafon ? 

IVbacforc gaze this goodly company. 

As if they faw fome wond’rous monument ? Shakcfpcare. 

O wherefore was my birth from heav’n foretold 
Twice by an angel ? Mil on's Agonifcs. 

WheriTn. <tdv. [ivhere and in. j In which. 

Whenever yet was your appeal denied ? 

Wherein have you been galled by the king ? Shakef. H. VI. 
Try waters by weight, wherein you may find fome diffe¬ 
rence, and the lighter account the better. Bacon. 

Heav’n 

Ts as the book of God before thee fet. 

Wherein to read his wond’rous works. Milton. 

Too foon for us the circling hours 
This dreaded time have compaft, wherein we 
Muft bide the ftroke of that long threaten’d wound. Milton. 

This the happy morn 
Wherein the fon of hcav’n’s eternal king, 

Our great redemption from above did bring! Milton. 

Had they been treateJ with more kindnefs, and their quef- 
tions anfwcred, they would have taken more pleafure in im¬ 
proving their knowledge, wherein there would be ftill new- 
nefs.' Locke. 

There are times wherein a man ought to be cautious as well 
as innocent. Swift. 

WhereFnto. adv. [where and into .] Into which. 

Where’s the palace, whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not ? Shakefp. Othello. 

Another difeafe is the putting forth of wild oats, whereinto 
corn oftentimes degenerates. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

My fubjeft does not oblige me to point forth the place 
whereinto this water is now retreated. Woodward. 

Their treaty was finifhed, wherein I did them fevcral good 
offices, by the credit I now had at court, and they made me a 
viiit. Gulliver's Travels. 

Whe'reness: n.f. [from where.] Ubiety. 

A point hath no dimenfions, but only a wherenefs, and Is 
next to nothing.' * Grew's Cofmol. 

Whereo'f. adv. [where and of.'] Of which. 

A thing whereof the church hath, ever fithence the firft be¬ 
ginning, reaped iingular commodity. Hooker. 

How this world, when and whereof created. Milton. 

I do not find the certain numbers whereff their armies did 
confift. Davies on Ireland. 

’Tis not very probable that I fhould fucceed in fuch a pro¬ 
ject, whereof I have not had the lcaft hint from any of my 
predeceffors, the poets. Dryden. 

Whereo’N. adv. [where and on ] On which. 

As for thofe things wherein, or elfc wherewith, fuperftition 
worketh, polluted they arc by fuch abufe. Hooker. 

Infc&cd be the air whereon they ride. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

So looks the ftrand, whereon tlV imperious flood 
Hath left a witnefs’d ufurpation. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

He lik’d the ground whereon fhe trod. Alii ton. 

W he'reso. 1 adv. [where and foever.] In what place 

VVheresoe'ver. 5 foever. 

Thatfhort revenge the man may overtake, 

JVha'efo he be, and Toon upon him light. Fairy 3 ueen. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you arc, 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm. 

How fhall your houTelefs heads defend you 

From feafons fuch as thefc ? Sbak. King Lear. 

He ofc 

Frequented their affcmblies, wherefo met. Milt. Farad. Lofl. 

Can mifery no place of fafety know ? 

The noife purfues me wherefoe'er I go. Dryden. 

Whereun to'. ! adv ' t where and ta > or unt0 ^ To which * 

She bringeth forth no kind of creature, whereto fhe is want¬ 
ing in that which is needful. Hooker. 

What Scripture doth plainly deliver, to that the firft place 
both of credit and obedience is due; the next whereunto is 
whatfoever any man can neccflarily conclude by force of rea¬ 
fon : after thefe, the voice of the church fuccecdcth. Hooker. 

I hold an old accuftom’d feaft, 

Whereto I have invited many a gueft. Shat. Rom. and ful. 

Whereto th’ Almighty anfvver’d, not difpleas’d. Milton. 

Whereupo'n. n.f [where and upon] Upon which. 

The tovvnfmcrf mutinied, and feat toEflex; whereupon he 
’Came thither. Clarendon. . 

/Thereupon there had rifen a general war betwixt them, if 
the earl of Defmond had not been fent into England. 

Davies on Ireland, 
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Where with. 7 adv. [where and with , or withal.] y*,k 

Wherewithal, j which. J 

As for thofe things wherewith fuperftition worketh, nollm.t 
they are. * 1 

Her blifs is all in pleafure and delight, ie ktr. 

Wherewith fhe makes her lovers drunken. Fain ® 
Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal J S Uer: ' 
The mounting Bo!ingbroke afeends my throne. Sbak f 
In regard of the t.oubles wherewith this king wasdiftrcfiS 
in England, this army was not of fufficient itrengch to 
an entire conqueft of Ireland. Davie, “ 

t The builders of Babel, ftill with vain defign, W 

New Babels, had they wherewithal, would build. Milter. 
You will have patience with a debtor, who has an inclina’ 
tion to pay you his obligations, if he bad wherewithal readv 
about him. jpr , . • 

The frequency, warmth and affecTion, wherewid/'thev 
arepropofcd. huttlUrmi 

But it is lmpoffiblc for a man, who openly declares againft 
religion, to give any rcafonable fecurity that he will not be 
falfe and cruel, whenever a temptation offers, which hevalms 
more than he docs the power wherewith lie was trufted ? Swift 
ToWhe rret. v. a. [ Corrupted, I fuppofe, from ferret, j 
i. To hurry; to trouble; to tcaze. A low colloquial word J 


olloquiai word. 

Aiffworth. 
A light boat ufed 


Drayton's NymphiJ. 


Swift. 


2. To give a box on the ear. 

Whe'rry. n.f. [Of uncertain derivation,] 
on rivers. 

And falling down into a lake, 

Which him up to the neck doth take, 

His fury fome what it doth flake. 

He calleth for a ferrv ; 

What was his dub he made his boat, 

And in his oaken cup doth float, 

As fafie as in a wherry. 

Let the veflel fplit on fhclves. 

With the freight enrich themfelves : 

Safe within my little wherry. 

All their madnefs makes me merry. 

To WHET. v. a. [Jjperzan, Saxon ; wet ten, Dutch.] 

1. To fharpen by attrition. 

Fool, thou whct'Jl a knife to kill thyfelf. Shakefp. R. III. 
Thou hid’ft a thoufand daggers in thy thoughts. 

Which thou haft whetted on thy ftony heart, 

To ftab at half an hour of my frail life. Shake/. H. IV. 
This vifitation 

Is but to whet thy almoft blunted purpofe. Sbak. Hamlet. 
Unfophifticated vitriol, rubbed on the whetted blade of a 
knife, will not impart its colour. Boyle. 

There is the Roman fla vc whetting his knife, and liftening. 

Addifon on hay. 

Eloquence, fmooth and cutting, is like a razor whetted with 
oil. “ Swift. 

2. To edge; to make angry or acrimonious. 

Peace, good queen ; 

O whet not on thefe too too furious peers; 
l or blefled are the peace-makers. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Since Caffius firft did whet me againft Caefar, 

I have not flept. Shakefp. Julius Cefar. 

I will whet on the king. Shad. King John. 

He favoured the Chriftian merchants; and the more to whet 
him forwards, the bafia had cunningly inflnuated into his ac¬ 
quaintance one Mulearabe. Knollcs. 

Let not thy deep bitternefs beget 
Carelefs defpair in me ; for that will whet 
My mind to (corn. Donne. 

The caufe why onions, fait, and pepper, in baked meats, 
move appetite, is by vcllication of thofe nerves; for motion 
whettetb. Bacon s Natural Hfo’y. 

A difpofition in the king began to be difeovered, which, 
nourifhed and whetted on by bad counfcllors, proved the blot 
of his times; which was the crufhing treafure out of his fuh- 
jtels purfes, by penal laws. Bacon’s Henry \ II- 

’Tis a fad contemplation, that we fhould facrifice the church s 
peace to the whetting and inflaming of a little vain curioluy- 
* Decay of Psety. 

Great contemporaries whet and cultivate each other. D>y. 

Himfelf invented firft the fhining fharc. 

And whetted human induftry by care ; t 

Nor fuffer’d floth to ruft his adtivc reign. Dryden s Greg- 
Whet. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The adt of fharpening. 

2 . Any thing that makes hungry, as a dram. 

An iv’ry table is a certain ivhet ; 

You would not think how heartily he'll cat. Dryden. 

He affifted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to mention 
ftps, drams, and whets. ' ^ 

Whe'ther. adv. [)jj:ar6'eri, Saxon.] A particle expre -ngo. 
part of a disjundtive queftion in oppofition to the other. 

As they, fo we have likewife a publiek form, how to *5 
God both morning and evening, whether fcimons ma I 


or no. 


Rcfolve whether you wilt or no. 
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•Perkins’s three councilors regiftered themfelves fandluary- 
, C . ipd whether upon pardon obtained, or continuance 
within the privilege, they were not proceeded with. Bacon. 

If wc adjoin to the lords, whether they prevail or not, we 
en^ulph ourfclves into allured danger. Hayward. 

° Then did’ft thou found that order, whether love 
Or vi&ory thv royal thoughts did move, 
j* ac h was a noble caufe. Denham. 

Fpiftetus forbids a man, on fuch an occafion, to confult 
with the oracle whether he fhould do it or no, it being necef- 
r trv to be done. Decay of Piety. 

‘ farther by health or ficknefs, life or death, mercy is ftill 
contrivin'- and carrying on the fpiritual good of all who love 
° South's Sermons. 

This afliftance is only offered to men, and not forced upon 
them, whether they will or no. Tellot/on. 

When our foreign trade exceeds our exportation of commo¬ 
dities our money muft go to pay our debts, whether melted or 
not * Loeke. 

Whether it be that the riciieft of thefe difcoverics fall not into 
the pope’s hands, or for fome other reafon, the prince of Farnefe 
will keep this feat from being turned up, ’till one of his own 
family is in the chair. Addifon on Italy. 

Whe'ther. pronoun. Which of two. 

Whither when they came, they fell at words 
Whether of them fhould be the lord of lords. Hubberd s Tale. 
JVhether of them twain did the will of his father ? Mat. xxi. 
Whether is more beneficial, that wc fhould have the fame 
yearly quantity of heat diftributed equally, or a greater fharc 
in Summer, and in Winter a lefs ? Bentley. 

Let them take whether they will: if they deduce all animals 
from Tingle pairs, even to make the fecond of a pair, is to write 
after a copy. Bentley. 

Whe'tstone, n.f [whet and /lone.] Stone on which any 
thing is whetted, or rubbed to make it {harp. 

The minds of the afflided do never think they have fully 
conceived the weight or meafure of their own woe: they ufe 
their affection as a whet(lone both to wit and memory. Hooker. 
What avail’d her refolution chafte, 

Whofe fobereft looks were whctfloncs to defire? Fairfax. 

Whom the whet/lone fharps to eat, 

And cry, milftoncs arc good meat. Ben. Johnfon. 

Diligence is to the underftanding as the whet/lonc to the 
razor; but the will is the hand, that muft apply the one to 
the other. South. 

A whet/lone is not an inftrument to carve with; but it 
(harpens thofe that do. Shakcfpcare Illuftrated. 

Whe'tter. n. f [ from whet. ] One that whets or 
fliarpens. 

Love and enmity are notable whetters and quickeners of the 
fpirit of life in all animals. More. 

WHEY. n.f. [ppces, Saxon; wey, Dutch.] 

1. I’he thin or ferous part of milk, from which the oleofe or 
grumous part is feparated. 

I’ll make you feed on curds and whey. Shakefpeare. 

Milk is nothing but blood turned white, by being diluted 
with a greater quantity of ferum or whey in the glandules of 
the breaft. Harvey on Confumptions. 

2 . It is ufed of anything white and thin. 

Thofe linnen cheeks of thine 

Arc counfcllors to fear. What, foldicrs whey face ! Shake/. 
Whe'yey. lad/, [from whey.] Partaking of whey; refem- 
Whe'yish. J bling whey. 

Thofe medicine's, being opening and piercing, fortify the 
operation of the liver, in lending down the wheyey part of the 
blood to the reins. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

He that quaffs 

Such wbeyifb liquors, oft with cholick pangs 
He’ll roar. Philips. 

WHICH, pren. [Jjpflc, Saxon; welk, Dutch.] 
t. The pronoun relative ; relating to things. 

The apoftlcs term it the pledge of our heavenly inheritance, 
fometimes the handfel or earneft of that which is to come. 

Hooker, b. v. 

Do they not blafphcmc that worthy name, by the which ye 
pre called ? Ja. ii. 7. 

In deftruchons by deluge, the remnant which hap to be re- 
ferved jire ignorant. Bacon. 

To which their want of judging abilities, add alfo their 
want of opportunity to apply to Rich a ferious confideration as 
may let them into the true goodnefs and evil of things, which 
are qualities which fcldom difplay themfelves to the firft view. 

South's So mans. 

The queen of furies by their fide is fet. 

And fnatches from their mouths th’ untafted meat. 

Which, if they touch, her hiflingfnakes fhe rears. Dryden. 
After the fevcral earths, conlidcr the parts of thefurface of 
this globe which is barren, as fand and rocks. Locke. 

2 It formerly was ufed for who , and related likewife to perfons; 
as tn the firft words of the Lord’s prayer. 

I i'e Almighty, which giveth wifdom to whomfoever it 


Dryden. 

Prior. 


pleafeth him, did, for the good of h : s church, flay thcifc eagec 

aft'eclions. Htdtr. 

Do you hear, fir, of a battle ? 

-Every one hears that. 

Which can difiinguifh found. Shakfp. King Lear. 

Had I been there, whiJ> am a filly woman. 

The foldicrs fhould have tofs’d me on their p.kes. 

Before I would have granted to that aft. Shake/p. II. V L 
5. The genitive of which, as well as of who , is whofe ; but whJe, 
as derived from which, is fcarcely ufed but in poetry. 

Of man’s firft difobeJience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte. Milton, 

4. It is fometimes a demonllrativc: as, take which you will. 

What is the night ? 

—Almoft at odds with morning, which is wh ch. Shakefp. 

5. It is fometimes an interrogative: as, tvhuh is the man. 

Two fair twins. 

The puzzled ftrangers which is which enquire. Ticket. 
Whichsoever, pron. [which and. foever ] Whether one or 
the other. 

Which/oever of thefe he takes, and how often foever he 
doubles it, he finds that lie is not one jot nearer the end of 
fucli addition than at firft fetting out. Locke, 

WHIFF, nf. [clrwyth, Welfh.J " A blaft; a puff of wind. 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ftrikes wide; 

But with the whiff and wind of his fell iword, 

Tli’unnerved father falls. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Who, 

If fome unfav’ry xvhijf betray the crime. 

Invents a quarrel ftraight. 

Three pipes after dinner he conflantly fmckes. 

And feafons his whiff's with impertinent jokes. 

Nick pulled out a boatfwain’s whiftle: upon the firft whiff 
the tradefmen came jumping in. t Arbutbnct. 

To Whi'kfle. v.n. [from whiff.] To move mconftantly, 
as if driven by a puff of wind. 

Nothing is more familiar than for a whiffing fop, that has 
not one grain of the ftnfe of a man of honour, to play the 
hero. L'EJlrange. 

A perfon of a wh’ff ing and unfteady turn of mind cannot 
keep clofe to a point of controverfy, but wanders frorfl it per¬ 
petually. Watts. 

Was our reafon given, to be thus puff’d about. 

Like a dry leaf, an idle ftraw, a feather. 

The fport of ev’ry whiff ing blaft that blows ? Rowe. 

Whi'ffler. n.f. [from whiffle.] 

j. One that blows ftrongly. _ u , it ,^ u i:x 

The beach ..... . ..,.1 ■> .■ . ‘ 

Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys. 

Whole fliouts and claps out-voice the deep-mouth’d fea, 
Which, like a mighty wbijfcr Tore the king. 

Seems to prepare his way. Sbak. Henry V. 

2 . One of no confequence; one moved with a whift" or puff. 

Our fine young ladies retain in their fervice a great number 
of fupernumerary and inflgnificant fellows, which they life 
like whiff e> s, and commonly call fhoeing-horns. Spc&ator. 

Every whiff er in a laced coat, who frequents the chocolate- 
houfe, fhall talk of the cpnftitution. Swift. 

WHIG. n.f. [ jjpoej, Saxon.] 

1. Whey. 

2. The name of a faftion. 

The fouthweft counties of Scotland have fcldom corn 
enough to ferve them round the year; and the northern parts 
producing more than they need, thofe in the weft come in the 
Summer to buy at Leith the ftores that come from the north } 
and from a word, whiggam, ufed in driving their horfes, all 
that drove were called the whiggamors, and Ihortcr the icbiggs. 
Now in that year before the news came down of duke Hamil¬ 
ton’s defeat, the minifters animated their people to rife and 
march to Edinburgh ; and they came up marching on the head 
of their parifhes with an unheard-of fury, praying and preach¬ 
ing all the way as they came. The marquis of Argyle and his 
party came and headed them, they being about fix thoufand. 
This was called the whiggamor's inroad; and ever after that, 
all that oppofed the court came in contempt to be called 
whigs: and from Scotland the word was brought into Eng¬ 
land, where it is now one of our unhappy terms of dis¬ 
union. Burret. 

Whoever has a true value for church and ftate, fhould avoid 
the extremes of whig for the fake of the former, aud the ex¬ 
tremes of tory on the account of the latter. Swift. 

Whi'ggism. adj . [from J Relating to the whigs. 

She’ll prove her felt a tory plain, 

From principles the whigs maintain; 

And, to defend the whiggijh caufe. 

Her topicks from the torics diaws. Swift. 

Whi'ggism;. n.f. [from-a-A/g.] The notions of a whig. 

I could quote paffages from fifty pamphlets, wholly made up 
of whiggi m and atheifin. Sw ft.' 

Wmile, n f [veil, German; Jjpile, Saxon.] Time; fpaceof 

time. 

If 
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If my beauty be any thing, then let it obtain this much of 
you, that you will remain fome while in this company, to cafe 
your own travel and our folitarinefs. Sidney. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, and again return to bed; 
yet all til is while in a moft faft fleep. Shdf ,/>. Macbeth. 

One while we thought him innocent. 

And then w’ accus’d the conful. Ben. John's Catiline. 
1 hope all ingenuous perfons will advertife me fairly, if they 
think it worth their while , of what they diflike in it. Di?by. 
Paufing a white, thus to herfelf fhe mus’d. Milton. 
How couldft thou look for other, but that God fhould con¬ 
demn thee for the doing of thofe things for which thine own 
confcicnce did condemn thee, all the while thou waft doing of 
them ? Billot-on 

T hat w.iich I have all this white been endeavouring to con¬ 
vince men to, is no other but what God himfelf doth particu¬ 
larly recommend. Billot/on. 

hew, without the hope of another life, would think it 

worth their while to live above the allurements of fenfe. Atterh. 
What fate has difpofed of the papers, ’tis not worth while 

* otdI - Lode. 

Whilk. t 

^ hiles. \adv. [J?prle, Saxon. Whiles is now out of ufe.l 
Whilst, j 

1. During the time that. 

IVhiles 1 was protedlor, 

Pity was all the fault that was in me. Shake/. Henry VI. 

What we have, we prize not to the worth. 

Whiles we enjoy it; but being lackt and loft, 

W.hy, then we rack the value. Shakefpeare. 

Repeated, while the fedentary earth 
Attains her end. MUtQ)u 

2. As long as. 

life your memory, and you will fcnfibly experience a gra¬ 
dual improvement, while you take care not to over-load it. 

. WMs's Logick. 

3. At the fame time that. 

Whiles by the experiment of this miniftration they glorify 
God, for your profefted fubjeftion unto the Gofpcl. 2 Cor. ix. 

Can he imagine that God fends forth an irrcfiftiblc ftrength 
againft fome fins, wbilft in others he permits men a power of 
repelling his grace ? Dua 0 rp; et 

To W hile. v. n. [from the noun.] To loiter. 

Men guilty this way never have obferved that the whiling 
time, the gathering together, and waiting a little before din¬ 
ner, is the moft aukwardly parted away of any. Spectator. 
Whi'lere. adv. [while and ere , or before. 1 ' A little while 
ago. 

That curfcd wight, from whom T ’fcap’d zvhilere, 

A man of hell, that calls himfelf defpair. Fairy fthieen. 

Let us be jocund : will you troul the catch 
You taught me but while-ere? Shakefpeare. 

Here lies Hobbinol, our fhepherd whitere. Raleigh. 

He who, with all heav’n’s heraldry, whilere 
Enter’d the world, now bleeds to give us eafe. Milton. 
Whi'lom. adv. [Jjfilom, Saxon, that is, once on a time.] For¬ 
merly ; once; of old. 

Where now the ftudious lawyers have their bowers. 

There whilom wont the Templar knights abide, 

Spenfcr. 


Hudihras. 


Milton. 


’Till they decayed through pride. 

In northern clime a val’rous knight 
Did whilom kill his bear in fight, 

And wound a fiddler. 

Yct art thou not inglorious in thy fate; 

For fo Apollo, with unweeting hand, 

Wbilcm did (lay his dearly loved mate. 

WHIM. n.f. [This word is derived by Skinner from a thing turn¬ 
ing round} nor can I find any etymology more probable.] A 
freak; an odd fancy; a caprice} an irregular motion of 
defire. 

All the fuperfluous whims relate, 

That fill a female gamefter’s pate. Swift. 

To Whi'mpeb. v. n. [warmerat, German.] To cry without 
any loud noife. 

I he father by his authority fhould always ftop this fort of 
crying, and filence their whimpering. Locke. 

A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimp’ring (he, 

Shall make him amble on a goflip’s mertage. Rowe. 

In peals of thunder now fhe roars, and now 
She gently whimpers like a lowing cow. Swift. 

V. hi mpled. adj. [I fuppofc from whimper.] This word feems 
to mean diftorted with crying. 

This whimpted , whining, purblind, wayward boy, 

This fignior Junio’s giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, 

Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 
i h’anointed fovereign of (ighs and groans. Shakefpeare. 

Whi'msby. n.J. [Only another form of the word whim.] A 
freak; a caprice ; an odd fancy; a whim. 

At this rate a pretended freak or whimfey may be pal¬ 
liated. . L 1 EJirange. 

All the ridiculous and extravagant fhapes that can be ima¬ 
gined, all the fancies and wbimftes of poets and painters, and 


w h r 

Egyptian idolaters, if fo be they are confident with i r i 
propagation, would be now atfually i„ beinir if , ‘1 and 

notion were true. r ' ui atheifts 

So now, as health or temper changes ,heCriat,m >, 

In larger compafs Alma ranges; ’ 

This day below, the next above. 

As light or folid whimfeys move. D 

Whatifpcak, my fair Cloe, and what I write (h 
1 he difference there is betwixt nature and art • ’ ^ 

I court others in verfe, but I love thee in profe- 
And they have my whmftes, but thou haft my hea L p- 
Oranges in whtmjey-bonfc went round. 7 t- i- 
Lcfs (hould I dawb it o’er with tranfitory praife '" & - 
And water-colours of thefe days ; J v * 

Thcfe days! where e’en th’ extravagance of poetry 
Js at a lots for figures to exprefs 1 

Men’s folly, whtmfies, and inconflancy. c •, 

[lrom aUmM “p*55 

Another circumftance in which I am very particular, or as 
my neighbours call me, whimfual: as my garden inviL ’, 
u all the birds. 1 do any onc 

Whin, n f. [cbwyn. Welflsj 

furze. J > 

With whins or with furzes thy hovel renew. Tu/hr 
Iftants that have prickles in their leaf arc holly, juniper’ 
whin-hufh, and thiftle. ' J gf ’ 

T ° } A 1 ? 1 ’/ "■ Oman, Saxon ; weenen, Dutch ; rlZ 
U ellli.] I o lament in low murmurs; to make a plaintive 
nolle ; to moan meanly and cffeminatclv. 

J hey came to the wood, where the hounds were in couples 
(faying their coming, but with a whining accent craving li¬ 
berty. 

1 a i • . . Sidney. 

At bis nurfc s tears 

He whin'd and roar’d away your vidlorv, 

That page., blufli'd at him. ' ' Shake/. Coriolanus. 

i wice and once the hedge-pig whin'd. Shakef Macbeth. 

Vv hip him, 

. ^ 1'ke a boy, you fee him cringe his face. 

And whine aloud for mercy. Shakcfp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
All the common people have a whining tone and accent in 
their fpcech, as if they did (fill fmarc orfuffer fome oppreffion. 

„ . Davies on Ireland. 

J hen, if we whine, look pale. 

Arid tell our tale. 

Men are in pain 
F or us again; 

So, neither fpeaking, doth become 
'1 he lover’s (late, nor being dumb. Suckling. 

He made a viler noife than fwine 
In windy weather, when they whine. Hud bras. 

Some, under (beeps cloathing, had the properties of wolves, 
t..at is, they could whine and howl as well as bite and de- 
vuur ' South's Sermons. 

I was not born fo bafe to flatter crouds, 

And move your pity by a whining tale. Dryd. DonSebaft. 
Laughing at their whining may perhaps be the proper mc- 
tho T J ; Locke. 

Life was given for noble purpofes; and therefore it mull 
not be facrificed to a quarrel, nor whined away in love. Collier. 

Lpon a general mourning, mercers aid woollen-drapers 
would in four and twenty hours raife their cloths and lilies to 
above a double price; and, if the mourning continued long, 
then whining with petitions to the court, that they were ready 
to ftarve. • g w j). 

Whine, n.f. [from the verb.] Plaintive noife; mean oraf- 
fedled complaint. 

The favourable opinion of men comes oftentimes by a few 
demure looks and affedled whines, fet off" with fome odd devo¬ 
tional poftures and grimaces. South. 

I by hateful whine of woe 
Breaks in upon my furrows, and diftrndls 
My jarring fenfes with thy beggar s cry. Rowe's f. Shore. 

To Whi'nny. v n. [hiunto, Lat. from die found.] To nuke 
a noife like a horfe or colt. 

Whi'nvard. n. J. [ pinnan and ape, to gain honour, Saxon, 
Skinner. I know not whether this word was ever ufed fieri - 
oufly, and therefore perhaps it might be denominated in con¬ 
tempt from whin, a tool to cut whins.] A fword, in con¬ 
tempt. 

He fnatch’d his wbinyard up, that fled 
When he was falling off his (teed. Hudihras. 

To WHIP. v. a. [Jtycopan, Saxon ; wippen, Dutch.] 
i. To ftrike with any thing tough and flexible. 

He took 

The harnefs’d deeds, that dill with horror (hook. 

And plies them with the lafh, and whips ’em on; 

And, as he whips, upbraids ’em with his fon. Addijor, 


And, as he whips , upbraids ’em widi bis fon. 
2. To few (lighdy. 

in half whipt muflin needles ufclcfs lie. 


Gay. 
3 - T * 
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- To drive with lafhes. 

* This unheard faweinefs, and boyifli troops; 

The king doth fmile at; and is well prepar’d 
To whip chis dwarfifh war, thefe pigmy arms, 

From out the circle of his territories. Shalt. King John. 

Let’s whip thefe ftragglers o’er the fe&s again; 

La(h hence thefe over- weening rags of France, 

Thefe famifh’d beggars. Ska e/p. Richard III. 

Since I pluckt geefe, play’d truant, and whipt top, I knew 
not what ’twas to be beaten 'till late!.. Shake/p a: e. 

If ordered everyday to w'ip his top, fo long as to make 
him weary, he will wifh for his book, if you promife it him 
as a reward of having whipt his top luftily quite out. Lockes 
. To correct with ladies 

~ I’ll leave you to the hearing of the caufe. 

Hoping you’ll find good caufe to whip them all. Shakefpeare. 

Reafon with the fellow, 

Before you punifli him, where he heard this, 

Left you fhould chance to whip your information. Sbakefp. 

Hourly we fee fome raw pin-teather’d thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes fing, 

Who for falfe quantities was whips at fchool 

But t’other day, and breaking grammar-rule. Dryden . 

How did he return this haughty brave, 

Who whipt the winds, and made the fea his (lave? Dryden: 
This requires more than fetting children a t.ifk, and whipping 
them without any more ado, if it be not done to our 
fancy. Locke. 

Oh chain me! whip me ! let me be the fcorn 
Of fordid rabbles and infulting crowds! 

Give me but life. Smith’s Phctdra and Hipf ol. 

Heirs to titles and large eftates have a weaknefs in their 
eyes, and are not able to bear the pain and indignity of 
whipping. Swift. 

5. To lafh with farcafm. 

They would whip me with their fine wits, ’till I was as creft 
fallen as a dried pear. Shalt. Merry (Fives of Ik indjor. 

6. To irrwrap. 

Its firing hath both ends neatly lapt over with another about 
three inches in length, and fo is firmly whipt about with fmall 
gut, that it may the eafier move in the edge of the rowler. 

Moxon's Mecb. Exer. 

To Whip. v.a. To take any thing nimbly. 

In his lawlefs fit, 

Behind the arras hearing fomething flir. 

He whips his rapier out, and cries a rat! 

And in this brainifh apprehenfion kills 
The unfeen good old man. Shak. Ham'et . 

She in a hurry whips up her darling under her arm. L’BJlr. 
Raife yourfelf upon your hinder legs, and then ftretch out 
your head: I can cafily whip up to your horns, and fo out of 
the well. L’EJi range. 

BrifkSufan whips herlinnen from the rope, 

Whilft the firft drizzling (how’r is born aflope. Swift. 

Thus difpofed, it lies ready for you to whip it out in a mo¬ 
ment. Swift. 

To Whip. v. n. To move nimbly. 

Two friends travelling together met a bear upon the way : 
the one whips up a tree, and the other throws himfelf flat upon 
the ground. L'Eft range. 

I he fimplc ’fquirc made a fudden dart to follow; but the 

jufticeof the quorum whipped between. Ta tier. 

WHIP, n.f [ hpcop, Saxon.J An inftrument of corredlion 
tough and pliant. 

There fat infernal pain, 

And faft befide him fat tumultuous ftrife; 

The one in hand an iron whip did drain, 

The other brandiftied a bloody knife. Fairy Qieen. 

Put in ev’ry honeft hand a tvhip. 

To lafh the rafcal naked through the world. Shak. Othelh. 
Love is merely madnefs, and deferves as well a dark-houfe 
and a whip as madmen do. Shakefpeare. 

A whip for the horfe, a bridle for the afs. Prov. xxvi. 3. 

High on her head fhe rears two twifted fnakes; 

Her chain fhe rattles, and her whip [he (hakes. Dryden. 
In hU right hand he holds the whip, with which he is fup- 
pofed tomrive the horfes of the fun. Addifon. 

Each (launch polemick 

tv ? ame anc * fp uI S an{ ! dafh’d thro’ thin and thick. Dune. 
Hi pcord. 11. f. [ whip and cord.] Cord of which la(hes are 
made. 

In Raphael’s firft works are many final! foldings, often re- 
peated, which look like fo .many whipcords. Dryden. 

hi pgrafting. n f [In gardening.] 

II hipgrafttng is done two ways: firft, cut off the head 
? tac ftoi.k, and fniooth it; then cut the graft from a 

not or bud on one fide doping, about an inch and a half 
orig, with a fhoulder, but not deep, that it may reft on the 
op of the flock : the graft mud be cut from the (houldering 
mooth and even, (loping by degrees, that the lower end be 
in. place the fhoulder on the hetd of the ltock, and mark 
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the length of the cut part of the graft, and with your knife 
cut away fo much of the flock as vhe graft did cover, but not 
any of the wood of the flock: place both together, that the 
cut part of both may join, and the fap unite the one to the 
other; and bind them clofe together, and defend them from 
the rain with tempered clay or wax, a- before. i he other 
way of whipgrafting is, where the grafts and the flocks are of 
an equal lize: the flock muft be cut floping upwards from one 
fide to the other, and the graft after the fame manner from the 
fhoulder downwards, that the graft may cxadtly join with the 
flock in every part, and fo bind, and clay or wax them as 
before. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Wh/i'HAND. n.f [whip and hand.] Advrtiitagcover. 

The archangel, when diicord was reftive and w'ould not be 
drawn from her beloved monaftry with fair words, has the 
wbi hand of her, and drags her out with many (tripes. Dryd. 

XVhi'plash. n. The lain r (mall end of a whip. 

Have whipta!’ wel knotted and cartrope inough. duffer. 

Whopper, n.f. [ trom whip J One who punifhes with 
whipping. • 

Love is meerly a madnefs, and deferves as well a dark-houfe 
and a whip as madmen do ; and the reafon why they are not 
fo punifbcci is, that the wbippers are in love too. Shake]peare. 

Whippingpost. n.J. [whip and po/i. J A pillar to which 
criminals are bound when they are lafhed. 

Could not the whi’pingpoft prevail. 

With all its rhet’rick, nor the jail. 

To keep from flaying feourge thy fkin, 

And ankle free trom iron gin ? Hudihras. 

Whi'p'AW. n f [wdp andftw.] 

The whipfiw is ufed by joiners to faw fuch great pieces of 
fluff that the handfaw will not eafily reach through Mox-n. 

Whi'psT/FF. n.f. [On fhipboard.] A piece of wood fattened 
to the helm, which the fteerfman holds in his hand to move 
the helm and turn the fhip. Bailey. 

Whi'pster. n.f. [from ivhip.] A nimble fellow. 

I am not valiant neither; 

But ev’ry puny whipjler gets my fword. Sbakefp. Othello: 

Give that w ipjler but his errand. 

He takes my lord chief jufticc’ warrant. Prior. 

Whipt, for zvhipped. 

In Bridewel a number be ftript, 

LefTe worthie than theefe to be whipt. Buffer. 

To WHIRL, v.a. [hpyyyan, Saxon; wirlekn, Dutch.] To 
turn round rapidly. 

» Five moons were feen to-night. 

Four fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 

The other four in wond’rous motion. Shakef. K. John. 

My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel : 

I know not where I anjj nor what I do. Sloakef Hemy VI. 

Fie whirls his fword around without delay, 

And hews through adverfe foes an ample way. Dryden. 

With his full force he whirl'd it firft around; 

But the foft yielding air receiv’d the wound. Dryden: 

With what a whirling force his lance he tofs’d! 

Heav’ns what a fpring was in his arm to throw ! Dryden. 

The Stygian flood. 

Falling from on high, with bellowing found, 

Whirls the black waves and rattling Hones around. Addifon. 

With impetuous motion whirl'd apace, 

This magick wheel ftill moves, yet keeps its place. Granv. 
They have ever been taught by their fenfes, that the fun, 
with all the planets and the fixed ftars, are whirled round this 
little globe. Watts's Imp’ovement of the Mind. 

To Whirl, v. n To run round rapidly. 

He, rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the fkven. 

With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to fhiue. Spenfer. 

As young flriplings whip the top for/port 
On the fmooth pavement of an empty court. 

The w..oden engine flies and whirls about. 

Admir’d with clamours of the beardlefs rout* Dryden. 

She what he fwears regards no more 
Than the deaf rocks when the loud billows roar; 

But whirPd away, to ftiun his hateful light, 

Hid in the forell. Dryden's AEn. 

Wild and diftradted with their fears, 

They judling plunge amiflll the founding deeps ; 

The flood away, the flrujgling fquadron fweeps, 

And men and arms, and horfes whirling bears. Smith. 

Whirl, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Gyration; quick rotation; circular motion; rapid circum¬ 
volution. 

’Twere well your judgments hut in plays did range ; 

But ev’n your follies and debauches change 

With fuch a whirl, the poets of your age 

Arc tir’d, and cannot Icore them on the ftage, Dryden. 

Wings raife my feet; I’m pleas'd to mount on high, 
Trace all the mazes of the liquid fky ; 

Their various turnings and their whirls declare, 

And live in the vaft regions of the air. Creech's Manilitis . 
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Nor whirl of time, nor flight of years can wade. Creech. 
I have been watching what thoughts came up in the whirl 
of fancy, that were worth communicating. Pope. 

How the car rattles, how its kindling wheels 
Smoke in the whirl: the circling fand attends. 

And in the noble dull the chariot’s loft. Smith. 

2 . Any thing moved with rapid rotation. 

1 hough in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 

1 knew thou wert not flow to hear. 

Nor impotent to fave. AJdifon's Spectator. 

Whi'rlbat. ti.J. [whirl and hat ] Anything moved rapidly 
round to give a blow. It is frequently ufed by the poets for 
the ancient ceftus. 

At whirlbat he had flain many, and was now himfelf flain 
by Pollux. L'Ejlrange. 

The wh.rlbat's falling blow' they nimbly fhun. 

And win the race e’re they begin to run. Creech's Manil. 
The guardian angels of kingdoms he rejefted, as Dares 
did the wbirlbats of Lryx, when they were thrown before him 
by Entellus. Dryden. 

The whirlbat and the rapid race fhall be 
Referv’d for C;efar, and ordain’d by me. Dryden's Virgil. 

Whi'rlbone. «./ The patella. ' Ainfworth. 

Whi'rligig. n.f. [whirl and gig. ] A toy which children 
fpin round. 

He found that marbles taught him percuflion, and whirligigs 
the axis in peritrochio. Arltdhn. and Pope's Mart. Scribl. 

That flnee they gave things their beginning, 

And fet this whirligig a (pinning. Prior. 

Whi'rlpit. }»•/. [hpyjiypole, Saxon.] A place where the 

Whirlpool. j water moves circularly, and draws whatever 
comes within the circle towards its center; a vortex. 

Poor Tom ! whom the foul fiend hath led through ford and 
whirlpool , ^o’er bog and quagmire. Shah. King Lear. 

In the fathomlefs profound 
Down funk they, like a falling Hone, 

Ey raging whirlpits overthrown. Sandys. 

This calm of heaven, this mermaid’s melodv, 

Into an unfecn whirlpool draws you faft. 

And in a moment finks you. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Send forth, ye wife! (end forth your lab’ring thought: 
Let it return with empty notions fraught. 

Of airy columns every moment broke, 

Of circling whirlpools , and of fphcrcs of fmoke. Prior. 
There might arife fome vertiginous motions or whirlpools in 
the matter of the chaos, whereby the atoms muft be thruft 
and crowded to the middle of thofe whirlpools , and there con- 
flipate one another into great folid bodies. Bentley. 

Whi'rlwind. n.f. [ivcrbehiind, German.] A ftormy wind 
moving circularly. 

In the very torrent and whirlwind of your paflion, beget a 
temperance that may give it fmoothnefs. Shake)}. Hamlet. 

With whirlwinds from beneath (he tofs’d the (hip, 

And bare expos’d the bofom of the deep. Dryden's AEn. 

Whi'rring. ad). A word formed in imitation of the found 
expreffed by it. 

From the brake the whirring pheafant fprings, 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. Pope. 

WHISK, n.f. [wijehen, to wipe, German.J 

1. A fmall befom, or brufli. 

The white .of an egg, though in part tranfparent, yet, 
being long agitated with a whjk or Ipuon, lofes its tranlpa- 
rency. Boyle. 

If you break any china with the top of the whijk on the 
mantle-tree, gather up the fragments. Swift. 

2. A part of a woman’s drefs. 

An eafy means to prevent being one farthing the worfc for 
the abatement of intereft, is wearing a lawn whijk in (lead of 
a point de Venice. Child of Trade. 

To Whisk, v.a. [wifehen, to wipe, German.] 

1. To fweep with a fmall befom. 

2. To move nimbly, as when one fweeps. 

Cardan believ’d great dates depend 
Upon the tip o’ th’ bear’s tail’s end ; 

That as flic whijk'd it t’wards the fun, 

Strow’d mighty empires up and down. Hudibras. 

Whi'rker. n.f. [from whijk] The hair growing on the 
check unfhaven ; the muflachio. 

A facrificc to fall of flute, 

Whofe thread of life the fatal fitters 

Did twift together with its whijkers. Hudibras. 

Behold four kings in majetty rever’d. 

With hoary whijkers and a forky beard. Pope. 

A painter added a pair of wh f.trs to the face. Addijon. 

To W HI'S PER. v. n. [ wifperen , Dutch.] To fpeak with a 
low voice, fo as not to be heard but by the car clofc to the 
fpeaker. 

He fometime with fearful countenance would defire the king 
to look to himfelf; for that all the court and city were full of 
wbifperings and expectation of fome fudden change. Sidney. 


All that hate me wbifper together a^aintt 


me. 


In fpeech of man, the whijpering \ or' fu'furrus^whSh 7 * 
louder or folter, is an mtcriour found; but the fpeak’ . 
an exteriour found, and therelore you can never mak" 2 ° Ut ' S 
nor ling in whijpering ; but in fpeech you may. 6 o' 0 " 0 ’ 
The king Aceftis calls; ' Bacon. 

Then foftly wbifper'd in her faithful ear. 

And bade his daughters at the rites appear p 

h is as offenfive to fpeak wit in a fool’s company ft 
would be .11 manners to whtfper in it: he is difpleafcd at 
becaufe he is ignorant of what is faid. „ tn> 

He comes and whijpers in his car. c 

'I he hollow whjp’ring breeze, the pliant rills 
Purle down amid’ the twitted roots <r' ^ 

To Whi'. per. v. a. hnomjor^ 

\. To addrefs in a low voice. 

When they talk of him they (hake their heads 
And wbifper one another in the ear. Shak. Kino JBm 
Give forrow words; the grief that does not fpeak, * 
TVhiJp rs the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break. Shakefp 
He Hrft whifpers the man in the ear, that fuch a man ftiou'd 
think fuch a card. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

i he tteward whtfpercd the young Templer, that’s true 
my knowledge. ~ • 

2. To utter in a low voice. 

You have heard of the news abroad, I mean the whijper’d 
ones; for they are yet but car-kifling arguments. Shah.jLre 
They might buzz and wbifper it one to another, and, tacit¬ 
ly withdrawing from the apoitles, noife it about the city, beta 

3. To prompt fecretly. 

Charles the emperor. 

Under pretence to fee the queen his aunt, 
bor’twas indeed his colour, but he came 
To wbifper Wolfey, here makes vifitation. Shah. H. VIII. 
Whi'sper. n.f. [from the verb.] A low foft voice. 

The extenfion is more in tones than in fpeech; therefore 
the inward voice or wbifper cannot give a tone. Bacon 

Strictly obferve the firtt hints and whijpers of good and evil 
that pafs in the heart, and this will keep co.ifcicnce quick and 

vi £ i]ant * . South. 

Soft whifpers through th’ afiembly went. Drulen. 

He uncall’d, his patron tocontroul. 

Divulg’d the fecrct whifpirs of his foui. Dryden. 

Whi'sperer. n.f. [from whijper.] 

1. One that fpeaks low. 

2. A private talker. 

Kings truft in eunuchs hath rather been as to good fpials and 
good wbifperers than good magiftrates. Baton. 

Whist. [ 1 his word is called by Skinner, who feldom errs, an 
interjedion commanding lilence, and fo it is commonly ufed; 
but Shahefpeare ufes it as a verb, and Alilton as an adjective.J 

1. Arc filent. 

Come unto thefe yellow fands, 

And then take hands; 

Curt’fied when you have, and kid. 

The wild waves wbfl. Shahej}eart s Tcmptji. 

2. Still; filent. 

The winds, with wonder whijl. 

Smoothly the waters kifs’d, 

Whifpcring new joys to the mild ocean. Milton. 

2. Be ftill. 

Whist, n.f. A game at cards, requiring clofc attention and 
filcncc. 

The clergyman ufed to play at whijl and fwobbers. Swift. 
Whifl awhile 

Walks his grave round, beneath a cloud of fmoke. 
Wreath’d fragrant from the pipe. 7 homfons Autumn. 

To WHi'STLE. v. n. [hjij-dan, Saxon ; fjlulo, Latin.] 

1. To form a kind of mufical found by an inarticulate modula¬ 
tion of the breath.' 

I’ve watch’d and travell’d hard : 

Some time I fhall deep out, the reft I’ll whi fit. Shahtjp. 

His big manly voice 

Changing again toward childifli treble pipes. 

He whijlles in his found. Shahefpeare. 

Let one whijUe at the one end of a trunk, and hold your 
ear at the other, and the found (hall ttrike fo Iliarp as you can 
fcarce endure it. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

While the plowman near at hand 
Whifles o’er the furrow’d land. Milton. 

Should Bertran found his trumpets, 

And Torrifmond but whifle through his fingers. 

He draws his army off. Dryden s Spanijh Tryar. 

He whiff d as he went for want of thought. Dryden- 
The ploughman leaves the talk of day. 

And trudging homeward whijlles on the way. 

2. To make a found with a fmall wind inftrument. 

3. To found (brill. 

Soft whifpers run along the leafy woods, 

And mountains whi file to the murm’fing fl< ods. Dry er - 

Rbsetus 


to 
Taller. 
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Rhxtus from the hearth a burning brand 
Selc&s, and whirling waves ; ’till from his hand 
The fire took flame, then daflvd it from the right 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


On fair Charaxus’ temples, near the light 
Then whijlling pad came on. 

When winged deaths in whijlling arrows fly, 

Wilt thou, though wounded, yet undaunted day. 

Perform thy part, and (hare the dangerous day ? 

The wild winds whifle , and the billows roar, 

The fplitting raft the furious temped tore. 

To Whistle, v- a. To rail by a whittle. 

JVhifUe them backwards and forwards, ’till he is weary. 

South’s Sermons. 

He chanced to mifs his dog: we flood (till ’till he had 
whi filed him up. Addijon. 

' When Ample pride for flatt’ry makes demands, 

May dunce by dunce be whijl led off my hands ! Pope. 
Wh/sTLE. n.f. [hplprlc, Saxon.] 

1 Sound made by the modulation of the breath in the mouth. 

My fire in caves conflrains the wind, 

Can with a breath their clam’rous rage appeafe; 

They fear his whifle , and forfake the feas. Dryden. 

j. A found made by a fmall wind inftrument. 

3. The mouth ; the organ of whittling. 

Let’s drink the other cup to wet our whifles , and fo fing 
away all fad thoughts. Walton's Angler. 

4. A fmall wind inftrument. 

The matters and pilots were fo aftoniflied that they knew 
not how to dire£l; and if they knew, they could (carcely, 
when they direeled, hear their own whjiie. Sidney. 

Behold, 

Upon the hempen tackle (hipboys climbing; 

Hear the (brill whifle, which doth order give 
To founds confus’d. Shake) Henry V. 

Small whijlle 1, or (hepherds oaten pipes, give a found, be¬ 
caufe of their extreme flendernefs, whereby the air is more 
pent than in a wider pipe. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Her infantgrandame’s «.'/»/?/<■’ next it grew, 

The bells (he gingl’d, and the whijlle blew. Pope. 

5. The noife of winds. 

6 . A call, fuch as fportfmen ufe to their dogs. 

Madam, here comes my lord. 

—r have been worth the whijlle. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The knight, purfuing this epiftle. 

Believ’d he’d brought her to his whifle. Hudibras. 

Whi'stler. n.f. [from whijile ] One who whittles. 

The prize was a guinea to be conferred upon the ableft 
whifller, who could whittle cleared, and go through his tune 
without laughing. Addijon. 

Whit. n.f. [piht, a thing; apiht, any thing, Saxon.] A 
point; a jot, 


We love, and are no whit regarded. 


Sidney. 


The motive caufc of doing it is not in ourfelves, but car- 
rieth us as if the wind (hould drive a feather in the air; we no 
whit furthering that whereby we are driven. Hooker. 

Her facred book with blood ywrir, 

That none could read, except (lie did him teach; 

She unto him difclofed every whit. 

And heavenly documents thereout did preach. Fairy Syuccn. 
Although the lord became the king’s tenant, his country 
was no whit reformed thereby, but remained in the former 
barbarifm. Davies on Ireland. 

Nature’s full bleflings would be well difpens’d 
In unfuperfluous, even proportion, 

And (he no whit encumber’d with her (lore. Milton. 

In account of ancient times it ought to fatisfy any enquirer, 
if they can be brought any whit near one another. Tillotfon. 

It is every whit as honourable to aflift a good minifter, as 
to oppofe a bad one. Addijon s Foeeho/der , N°. 48. 

White, adj. [hpir, Saxon ; wit, Dutch.] 

1. Having fuch an appearance as arifes from the mixture of all 
colours; fnowy. 

When the paper was held nearer to any colour than to the 
reft, it appeared of that colour to which it approached neared ; 
but when it was equally, or almoft equally diftant from all 
the colours, fo that it might be equally illuminated by them 
all, it appeared white. Newton's Opticks. 

Why round our coaches crowd the white- glov’d beaus ? 

Pope. 

Ulyffes cut a piece from the chine of the white- tooth’d 
boar, round which there was much fat. Broome. 

2. Having the colour of fear; pale. 

My hand will 

1 fia* multitudinous fea incarnadine. 

Making the green one red.-— 

—My hands are of your colour, but I fliame 
1 o wear a heart lb white. Shakefp Macbeth. 

Having the colour appropriated to happinefs and innocence. 
Welcome, pure-ey’d faith, tub/fc-handed hope ; 

1 hou hovering angel girt with golden wings, 

And thou unbltniiih’d form of chaftity. Mitten. 


o* 
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. Wert thou that fweet-fmiling youth ? 

Or that crown’d matron, fage, white -robed truth ? Milton, 

Let this aufpicious morning be expreft 
With a while (lone, dittinguifh’d from the red} 

White as thy fame, and as thy honour dear. 

And let new joys attend on thy new-added year. 

To feaftful mirth be this white hour aflign’d. 

And fweet difeourfe, the banquet of the mind. 

Peace o’er the world her olive-wand extend, 

And white- rob’d innocence from heav’n delcend. 

4. Grey with age. 

I call you fervile minifters, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d, 

Your high-engender’d battles ’gainft a head 

So old and white as this. Shahefpeare's K. Lear . 

So minutes, hours, and days, weeks, months and years 
Pad over, to the end they were created. 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

5. Pure; unblcmiftied. 

L T nhappy Dryden ! in all Charles’s days, 

Rolcommon only beads unfpotted lays : 

And in our own, excufe fome courtly ftains, 

No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. 

White, n.f. 

1. Whitenefs; any thing white ; white colour. 

A friend coming to vifit me, I (lopp’d him at the door, 
and before I told him what the colours were, or what I was 
doing, 1 afked him which of the two whites were the bed, 
and wherein they differed ? and after he had at that diftance 
view’d them well, he aniwer’d, that they were both good 
whites, and that he couid not fay which was bed, nor wherein 
their colours differ’d. Newton's Opticks. 

My Nan (hall be the queen of all the fairies, 

Finely attired in a robe of white. Shahefpeare. 

2. The mark at which an arrow is (hot. 

If a mark be fet up for an archer at a great diftance, let 
him aim as exablly as he can, the lead wind fhall take his 
arrow, and divert it from the white. Dryden. 

Remove him then, and all your plots fly fure 
Point blank, and level to the very white 
Of your defigns. Southern. 

3. The albugineous part of eggs. 

I’ll fetch fome flax and whites of eggs 
T’ apply to’s bleeding face. Shahefpeare. 

The ftrongeft repellents are the whites of new-laid eggs 
beaten to a froth, with alum. JVifeman's Surgery. 

What principle manages the white and yolk of an ceg into 
fuch a variety of textures, as is requinte to faftuon a 
chick ? Boyle. 

The two in mod regions reprefent the yolk and the mem¬ 
brane that lies next above it; (o the exterior region of the 
earth is as the fheiJ of the egg, and the abyfs under it as the 
white that lies under the lhell. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

4. The white part of the eye. 

Our general himfelf 
San&ifies himfelf with’s hands. 

And turns up the white o’ th’ eye to his difeourfe. Shakefp. 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye, doth not lie in 
the fame fuperficies with the white of the eye, but rifeth up 
as a hillock, above its convexity. Pay. 

To White, v.a. [from the adje£tive.] To make white; to 
dealbate. 

His raiment became ttiining, exceeding white as fnow ; fo 
as no fuller on earth can white them. Mar. ix. 3. 

Like unto whited fepulchres. Which appear beautiful out¬ 
ward, but are within full of dead men’s bones. Matt, xxiii. 

Whitele'ad. //. f 

White lead is made by taking (heet-lead, and having cut it 
into long and narrow (lips, they make it up into rolls, but 
fo that a fmall dillancc may remain between every fpiral re¬ 
volution. Thefe rolls arc put into earthen pots, fo ordered 
that the lead may not fink down above half way, or fome 
fmall matter more in them: thefe pots have each of them 
very (harp vinegar in the bottom, fo full as almoft to touch 
the lead. When the vinegar and lead have both been put 
into the pot, it is covered up dole, and fo left for a certain 
time ; in which fpace the corrofivc fumes of the vinegar will 
reduce the furfacc of the lead into a more white coa£ which 
they feparate by knocking it with a hammer. There are two 
forts o( this fold at the colour (hops, the one called cerufe, 
which is the mod pure parr, and the other is called white 
lead. . _ SJJuincy. 

tely. adj. [from ivhite.] Coming near to white. 

A whitey wanton, with a velvet brow. 

With two pitch-balls (luck in her face for eyes. Shakefp. 

Now, governor, I fee I muft bltifli 
Quite through this vail of night a whi tely (hame, 
r \ o think I could deftgn to make thole free. 

Who were by nature flaves. Southern's Oroonoio. 

\ 

White- 


Whi' 
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Vhi'temeat. n.f. [white and meat.] Food made of milk. 

T-urV tne ‘ S U1 wh,temcat is !11 for the done. Tuffer. 
The Irilh bamfhed into the mountains, lived only upon 
whttemcats . ' Stenf * 

t °Wh^tek. y. a . [from*.] To make white. ? J ‘'' 
1 he fmolce of fulphur will not black a paper, and is com¬ 
monly ufed by women to whiten tiffanies Brou n. 

Flax, the foil and climate are proper for whitening, by the 
frequency of brooks, and alfo of winds. Temple. 

Women of my complexion ought to be more modeftl 
efpecially frnce our faces debar us from all artificial whiten- 

tn £ 5 ' q ... , , Guardian, N°. 61. 

Striking her cliff, the ftorm confirms herpow’r; 

The waves but whiten her triumphant fliore. Prior. 

Whether the darken’d room to mufe invite. 

Or whiten'd wall provoke the fkew’r to write; 

In durance, exile, Bedlam, or the mint, 

_ ,^- ike , Lce or Bud g elI > f will rhyme and print. Pope. 

To Whi ten. v. n. To grow white. 

The bark expects its freight; 

The loofen’d canvas trembles'*with the wind. 

And the fca whitens with aufpicious gales. Smith. 

Vhi a ENtR. n.f. [from whiten. ] Onewhomakes anything white. 
Wheteness. n.f. [from white. ] 

1. rhe date of being white ; freedom from colour. 

This doth lead me to her hand. 

Of my firft love the fatal band. 

Where wbitenefs doth for ever fit; 

Nature hcrfelf enamcll’d it. * Sidney , h: ii. 

. Jf? } } te * e fs is a mean between all colours, having ilifpofed 
nfelf indifferently to them all, fo as with equal facility to 
be tinged with any of them. Newton's Gpticks. 

2 . Jralcnefs. x 

Thou tiemhlcfl, nitd the whtttnejs of thy cheeky 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. Shakefpeare. 

3. runty; cleannefs. 

Iheleaftfpot is vifible on ermine; but to preferve this 
whitenejs in its original purity, you have, like that ermine, 
lorfaken the common track of bulinefs, which is not always 
clean. r, 

Wai'TfPOT. n.f. A kind of food. V)< 

Cornwall fquab-pye, and Devon whitepot brings. King, 
Whites, n.f. [f.uor albus.] It arifes from a laxncfs of the 
glands of the uterus, and a cold pituitous blood. 3 umcv 
Whitethorn. »./ A fpccies of thorn. 

As little as a whitethorn and a pear-tree feem of kin, a cion 
of the latter will lometimes profper well, being grafted upon 
a frock of the former. ^tnlc 

YYhi'tewash. n.f. [white and ivajh.] A wafii to make 'the 
lkin feen fair. 

The clergy, during Cromwell’s ufurpation, were very 
much taken up in reforming the female world ; I have heard 
a whole fermon againft a whitewajh. Addifon. 

Wh Ft e wine. n. J. [white and wine.] A fpccies of wine pro- 
duced from the white grapes. 

The feeds and roots^are to be cut, beaten, and infufed in 
whitewine. Wfarum's Surgery. 

Whither, adv. [hp>fcep, Saxon.] 

1. To what placef interrogatively. 

Sifter, well met; whither away fo faft ?_ 

— No farther than the Tower. Shaiefp. Rich. III. 

I he common people fwarm like fummer flies ; 

And whither fly the gnats, but to the fun ? Shakefpeare. 

Ah ! whither am I hurry’d ? ah ! forgive, 

Ye (hades, and let your filler’s iflue live. Dry-den. 

2. To what place? Abfolutely. J 

I ft ray’d I knew not whither. Milton. 

3. I o which place ; relatively. 

Whither, w hen as they came, they fell at words. 

Whether of them fhould be the lord of lords. Spenfer. 
At Canterbury, whither fome voice was run on before, the 
mayor feized on them, as they were taking frefh horles. I Not ton. 

1 hat lord advanced to Wincheftcr, whither Sir John Berk¬ 
ley brought him two regiments more of foot. Clarendon. 

4. To what degree r Obfolete ; perhaps never in ufe. 

J Wither at length wilt tjiou abufe our patience ? 

Still fhall thy fury mock us ? p. Jolmfon 

Whitkersce'ver. adv. [whither and finer.] To whatfoever 
place. 

For whatever end faith is defigned, and whitherfiever the 
nature and intention of the grace does drive us, thither we 
muft go, and to that end we muft diredt all our actions. Taylor. 
VYhi'tinc. n.f [■ wittingh , Dutch; alburn us, Lat.l 

1. A fmall fcafifli. 

Some fdh are gutted, fplit, and kept in pickle, as whiting 
and mackerel. Carew's Purvey of Cornwall. 

J he mufcular fibres of fifties are more tender than thofe of 
terrelrnal animals, and their whole fubftancc more watery. 
Some fifties, as whitings , can be almoft entirely dilFolved. into 

water. Arbtithnot on Aliments. 

2. A foft chalk, [from white.] 

I hat this impregnated liquor may be improved, they pour 


WHO 

SMS* » Horn 

When you clean jour plate, leave the .**. 

be feen m all the chinks. Z Plainly to 

Wm'-nsH. n.f [from white.] Somewhat white 

1 he lame aqua-fortts, that will quickly chanL 

tfrom *•**?*«$ 
Take good venereal vitriol of a deep blue anr! 
with fome or the entire cryftab, purpofely refold 
the fubtile powder of the fame fait, which'vv : l' evA- of 
confiderable degree of whitijhnefs. ‘ p , hlblt a Ve 7 

Whi'tlgather, n. f [white and leather 1 T "n t™ Cilour! - 
with alum, remarkable for toughnefs. ' 3 lcr drefTcd 

YVhok- bridle and faddle, whitlether and nal 
YY ith collars and harneis. 7- v/7; *, T , „ 

He bor’d the nerves through, from the life! 

and then knit “DkJe, 

Both to his chariot, with a thong of whitkathrr n . 

Nor do I care much, if her pTetty (nout ^ 

Meet with her furrow’d chin, and both together 
Hem in her lips, as dry as good wbitleather. “ Su-ir 
WhFteow. n.f O*, Saxon, and hup, a wolf si 
Saxon, and low, aflame. M. Lye .j A fwcllLhf' 
the cut.clc and cutis, called the mild whitlow, or be[w t 
pcriofteum and the bone, called the malignant whitlow 
I aronychia is a (mall fwelling about the nails and ends of rh,. 
fingers, by the vulgar people generally called whitfiaw 
w hi tsour. n.f. A kind of apple. See Appi.j/ ‘ ' 

YVhi'tster, ox whiter, n.f. [fiom white.] A vvhitencr 
Carry it among the whitjlers in Datchet mead. Shakefteare 
Whi tsul. n. A provincial word. ^ 

Their meat was .whitfuf, as they call it, namely, milk, four 
milk, chcefe, curds, butter. A 

WhFtsuntidb. n.f. [white and Sunday ; becaufe the "cm' 
verts newly baptized, appeared from Eafter to Whiiiimtide in 
white. Skmner.] The feaft of Pentecoft. 

Strephon, with leafy twigs of laurel tree, 

A garland made on temples for to wear; 

For he then chofen was the dignity 
Of village lord that JVhitfontide to bear. Sidney 

This they employ in brewing and baking againft IVhit- 
fintide. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

And let us do it with no fhew of fear; 

Nor with no more than if we heard that England 
Were bufied with a IVhit fin morrice dance. ° Shakefpeare. 
Whi'ttEntree. n.f. A fort of tree. Ainfwsrth. 

YY HP FILE. n.f. [hpyecl, Saxon.] 

1. A white drefs for a woman. Not in ufe. 

2. [jjpytel, Saxon.] A knife. 

There's not a whittle in tip unruly camp, 

But T do prize it at my love, before 
The reverend’ft throat in Athens. Sbaiefpeare. 

A dagger hanging at his belt he had. 

Made of an antient (word’s wcll-tcmpex’d blaJe; 

He wore a Sheffield whittle in his hole. * Bettertons Miller. 
To YV hFttle. v. a. [from the noim.J To cut with a knife; 
to edge; to fliarpen. Not in ufe. 

Y\ hen they are come to that once, and are thoroughly 
whittled, then (hall you have them call their wanton eyes 
upon men’s wives. Hakcwill on Providence. 

To Whiz. v. n. [from the found that it cxprclles.j To make 
a loud humming noile. 

The exhalations, whizzing in the air. 

Give fo much light, that 1 may read by them. Shakcfpeare. 
Turn him about, 

I know him, he’ll but whiz, and ftrait go out. Dryden. 

Soon all with vigour bend their trufty bows, 

And from the quiver each his arrow chofe : 

Hippocoon’s was the fiift; with forceful (way 
It flew, and whizzing cut the liquid way. Dryden. 

YY r ho. pronoun, [hpa, Saxon ; wie , Dutch.] 

1. A pronoun relative, applied to perfons. 

YVe have no perfedt dclcription of it, nor any knowledge 
how, or by whom it is inhabited. Abbot. 

Oft have I feen a timely-parted ghoft. 

Of afliy femblancc, meagre, pale, and bloodiefs, 

Being all defccndcd to the lab’ring heart, 

IVho, in the conflict that it holds with death. 

Attracts the fame for aidance ’gainft the enemy* Shakejp. 

YVcrc the grac’d perlon of cur Banquo prefent, 

Whom I may rather challenge for unkindnefs. 

Than pity for mifchance. Shaiefp. Macbeth. 

The fon of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 

Lives in the Englifh court. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A man can never be obliged to fubmit to any power, un- 
- 1 -v. n^rCnn 7rho has a right to 


lefs he can be fatisfied, who is the perfon who has 
cxercile it. 
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'jLcche. 

Tell. 


WHO 

Tell who loves who ; what favours fohie partake, 

AnJ who is jilted. Dryden. 

Wc arc ftill as much at a lofs, who civil power belongs 
to. Locke. 

2. As who Jhould fay, elliptically for as one who Jhould fay. 

Hope throws a generous contempt upon ill ulage, and looks 
like a handfome defiance of a misfortune: as who Jhould fay , 
you are fomewhat troublefome now, but I fhall conquer 
you. Collier againjl Defpair. 

3. jyhofi is the genitive of which, as well as of who , and is ap¬ 
plied to things. 

iVhofi foever fins ye remit, they are remitted ; and wbofe 
foever fins ye retain, they are retained. John xx. 23. 

The queftion whofi folution I require. 

Is what the fex of women molt deiire Dryden. 

Is there any other dodtrine, whofi followers are puniftied ? Add. 
It has fometimes a disjundtive fenfe. 

There thou tell’it of kings, and who afpire ; 

Who fall, who rife, who triumphs, who do moan. Daniel. 

WhoE ver. p-onoun. [who and ever.] Any one, without limi¬ 
tation or exception. 

Whoever doth to temperance apply 
His ftedfait life, and all his adlions frame, 

Truft me, (hall find no greater enemy, 

Than ftubborn perturbation to the fame. Fairy Queen. 
I think myl'elf beholden, whoever fhews me my miftakes. Loci 

Whoe'er thou art, that fortune brings to keep 
The rights of Neptune, monarch of the deep ; 

Thee firft it fits, O ftranger, to prepare 
The due libation, and the folemn prayer. Pope. 

Whoever is really brave, has always this comfort when he 
isopprefs’d, that he knows himfelf to be fuperior to thole 
who injure him, by forgiving it. Po e. 

YVHOi-t. adj. [palg, Saxon; heal , Dutch.] 

1. All; total; containing all. 

Burn the whole ram upon the altar. Ex. xxix. 18. 

All the whole army ftood agaz’d at him. Sbakefpeare. 

Fierce extremes, 

Contiguous might diftemper the whole frame. Milton. 

2 . Uninjured ; unimpaired. 

Anguifh is coine upon me, becaufe my life is yet whole in 
me. 2 Sa. i. 9. 

3. YVell of any hurt or ficknefs. 

When they had done circuincifing all the people, they abode 
in the camp, till they were whole. J 0 J' v. 8. 

Whole, n. f. The totality ; no part omitted ; the complex of 
all the parts. 

Fear God, and keep his commandments, for this is the 
whole of man. Ecclefiafles. 

Begin with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul; 

Parts anfwering parts, fhall Aide into a whole. Pope. 

It contained the whole of religion amongft the antients; 
and made philofophy more agreeable. Broome. 

1 here is a metaphyfical whole , when the ellence of a thing 
is faid to confift of two parts, the genus and the difference, 
i. e. the general and the fpecial nature, which, being joined 
together, make up a definition. Watts's Logick. 

Wholesale, n.f. [whole and J'ale.] Sale in the lump, notin 
feparate fmall parcels. 

Thefe are wholefale chapmen to Satan, that do not truck 
and barter one crime for another, but take the whole 
h er d. Government of the Tongue. 

This coft me at the ivholefale merchant’s a hundred drachma’s; 
I make two hundred by felling it in retail. Addijon. 

Some from vanity, or envy, defpife a valuable book, and 
throw contempt upon it by wholefale. Watts. 

YV ho'lesome. adj. [heelfam , Dutch; heyfam , Teutonick ; 
both from Jjatl, Saxon, health.] 

1. Sound. Contrary to unlound in doctrine. 

They fuffer us to famifli, repeal daily any wbolefimc a£t 
eftablifiied againft the rich, and provide more piercing ftatutes 
to chain up the poor. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

’Tis no lefs 

To govern juftly, make your empire flourilh, 

YVith who/ejome laws, in riches, peace, and plenty 5 
Than, by the expence of wealth and blood, to make 
New acquifitions. Denham's Sophy. 

So the dodtrine contain’d be but wholefime and edifying, a 
want of cxachiefs in fpeaking may be overlook'd. Atterbury. 
Contributing to health. 

Night not now, as ere man fell, 

Waolfime and cool and mild ; but with black air 
Accompany\l, with damps and dreadful gloom. Milton . 

Befidcs the wholefime luxury which that place abounds with, 
a kitchen garden is a more pleafant fight than the fineft 
orangery. _ Addi j ont 

ohe held it wbolcfimer by much, 

1 o reft a little on the couch. 

3 - Preserving; falutary. Obfolete. 

1 he Lord helpeth his anointed, and will hear him from 
lls . heaven; even with the wholefime ftrength of his 
'■e htha " d - Pfalm xx. 6. 

o 


Prior. 


WHO 

4. Kindly; pleafing. A burlefqiie ufe. 

I cannot make you a wholefime anfwer ; my wit’s difi* 
eafed. . Shakefp. Hamlet. 

To wail friends loft, 

- Is not by much fo who!.fome, profitable. 

As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shakcfpeare. 

Whc/lesomelv. adv. [from wholefome.] Salubrioully; falu- 
tiferoufly. 

WhoLESOMENESS. n.f. [from wholefime.] 

1. Quality of conducing to health ; fulubrity. 

We made a ftandard of the healthfulncfs of the air, from 
the proportion of acute and epidemical difeafes, and of the 
wholcfimcnej) of the food from that of the chronical. Graunt. 

At Tonon they (hewed us a great fountain of water, that 
is in great eftcem for its wholefimentfi ; weighing two ounces 
in a pound lets than the fame mcafurc of the lake water. Add. 

2. Salutarinefs; conducivenefs to good. 

YVho'llv. a.v. [from whole .] 

1. Completely; perfectly. 

The thruft was fo Itrong, that he could not fo whoVy beat 
it away, but that it met with his thigh, through which it 
ran Sidney , b. ii. 

Nor wholL loft we fo deferv’d a prey; 

For ftor s repenting part of it reftor’d. Dryden. 

Thus equal deaths arc dealt with equal chance ; 

- By turns they quit their g.ound, by turns advance : 

Victors, and vanquiflvd in the various field, 

N r wholly overcome, nor whoLy yield. Dryden. 

This (Tory was written before Boccace; but its author being 
w v loft, Chaucer is now become an original. Dryden. 

They employ’d thcmfelves wholly in domcftick life; and 
provided a woman could keep her houl'c in order, (he never 
troubled herlelf about regulating the commonwealth. Addifon. 

2. Totally; in all the parts or kinds. 

Metals are wholly fubterrany. Bacon. 

YVhum. the accufative of who , fingular and plural. 

here be men in the world, whom you had rather have 
your fon be with five hundred pounds, than fome other with 
five thoufands. Locke on Education. 

YVhomsoe'Ver. pron. [who znAfoever.] Any without exception. 
YVith whomfoever thou findeft thy goods, let him not 
live. Gen. xxxi. 32. 

Nature has beftowed mines on feveral parts; but their 
riches are only for the indurtrious and frugal. Whomfoever 
elfe they vifit, ’tis with the diligent and lober only they 
Bay- Locke. 

YVhoo'bub. n.f. Hubbub. See Hubbub. 

In this time of lethargy, I pick’d and cut moft of their 
feftival purfes : and had not the old man come in with a 
whoobub againft his daughter, and fear’d my choughs from 
the chaff, 1 had not left a purfe in the whole army. Shakefp. 

YVHOOP. n.f [See hoop.] 

1. A fliout of purfuit. 

Let them breathe a-while, and then 
Cry whoop, and fet them on again. Hudibras. 

A fox eroding the road, drew off a confiderable detachment, 
who clapp’d (purs to their horfes, and purfued him with 
whoops and hallows. Addifon. 

2. [l/pupa, Latin.] A bird. DiSI. 

To YVhoop. v. n. [from the noun.] To (hout with malig¬ 
nity. 0 

Treafon and murder ever kept together. 

As two yoke devils fworn to either’s purpofe : 

YVorking fo grofly in a nat’ral caufe, 

That admiration did not whoop at them. Shakefeare. 

To Whoop, v.a. To infult with (bouts. 

YVhile he trufts me, ’twerc fo bafe a part 
To fawn, and yet betray ; I (hou’d be hifs’d 
And whoop'd in hell for that ingratitude. Dtyden. 

YVHORE. n.f. [hop, Saxon; hoere, Dutch.] 

1. A woman who converfcs unlawfully with men; a fornica- 
trefs ; an adultrefs; a ftrumpet. 

To put out the word whore, thou doft me wo, 
Throughout my book ; troth, put out woman too. B. Johnf 

2. A proftitute; a woman who receives men for money. 

Orontes 

Conveys his wealth to Tiber’s hungry fhores, 

And fattens Italy with foreign whores. Dryden. 

We weary’d fhould lie down in death : 

This cheat of life would take no more; 

It you thought fame but empty breath; 

Your Phyllis but a perjur’d whore. Prior. 

To Whore, v.n. [from the noun.] To converfe unlawfully 
with the other fex. 

’Tis a noble general’s prudent part, 

To cherifh valour, and reward defert: 

Let him be daub d with lace, live high, and whore ; 
Sometimes be loufy, but be never poor. Dryden. 

1 o Who re. v. a. To corrupt with regard to chaftity. 

Who redom. n. f. [from whore.] Fornication. 

Some let go whoredom as an indifferent matter, which yet 
ftrive for an holy-day, as for their life. Hall. 

30 Q. Nor 
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Nor can that pcrfon who accounts it his recreation to fee 
one man wallowing in his filthy revels, and another infamous 
by his lenfuality, be fo impudent as to allege, that all the 
enormous draughts of the one can leave the lcaft relifh upon 
the tip of his tongue; or that all the fornications and whore¬ 
doms of the other can quench his own luff. South’s Sermons. 

Whorema'ster. 7 n. f. [where and majler or monger. ] One 

Whoremo'nger. J who keeps whores, or converfes with a 
fornicatrefs. 

W hat is a whcrtmajlcr , fool ? a fool in good cloaths and 
fomething like thee. Shakefpeare. 

As if we were drunkards, by a planetary influence; an ad¬ 
mirable evafion of whoremafttr man, to lay his goatifh difpo- 
fttion on the change of a ftar. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Art thou fully perfuaded that no whoremonger nor adulter¬ 
er (hall have any inheritance in the kingdom of God ? and doff 
thou continue to pra£tife thefe vices ? Tillotfon's Sermons. 

A rank notorious whoremajler , to choofe, 

To thrufl his neck into the marriage noofe. Dryden. 

If he were jealous, he might clip his wife’s wings; but 
what would this avail, when there were flocks of whorema- 
Jlers perpetually hovering over his houic. Addifon's Guardian. 

Wjio'reson. n.f. [whore and fon.'] A baflard. It is gene¬ 
rally ul’ed in a ludicrous difnke. 

IVborefon , mad compound of majefty, thou art welcome. 

Shakefpeare’ $ Henry IV. 
'I hou whore on Zed ! thou unneccflary letter. Shakefpeare. 

How now, you whorefon peafant, 

W here have you been thefe two days loitering ? Shakefp. 
Frog was a cunning, fly whorefon , quite the reverfe of John. 

Arhuthnot’s Hiflory of John Bull. 

Wuo'rish. adj. [from whore.] Unchaft; incontinent. 

You, like a letcher, out of wborijb loins 
Breed out your inheritors. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
By means of a wborijb woman a man is brought to a piece 
of bread. Prov. vi. 26. 

Who'rtleberry. n.f. [jjeopebepian, Saxon.] Bilberry. A 
plant. 

The flower confiffs of one leaf, fhaped like a pitcher; from 
whofe empalcmcnt arifes the pointal, fixed like a nail in the 
upper part of the flower, which becomes a foft umbilicated 
fruit or berry full of juice, in which arc inclofed feeds, for the 
moft part fmall. Miller. 

Whose, n.f. 

1. Genitive of who. 

Though I could 

With bdrefac’d power fweep him from my fight. 

And bid my will avouch it, yet I muft not;~ 

For certain friends that are both his and mine, 

Whofe loves I may not drop. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

2. Genitive of which. 

Thy name afrights me, in whofe found is death. Shakefp. 

Thofe darts whofe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his power. Prior. 

Who'so. [ pronoun. [who and fever.] Any, without rc- 

Whosoe'ver. 1 firiflion. 

Whofo is out of hope to attain to another’s virtue, will feck 
to comeat even hand, by deprefling another’s fortune. Bac'n. 

Let there be perfons liccnfed to lend upon ufury; let the 
rate be fomewhat more eafy for the merchant than that he for¬ 
merly payed ; for all borrowers fhall have fome eafe, be he 
merchant or whofoever. Bacon. 

He inclos’d 

Knowledge of good, and evil, in this tree. 

That whofo eats thereof, forthwith attains 
Wifdom. Miltons Paradife Lojl. 

Whofoever hathChrift for his friend, fhail be fure of coun- 
fel, and whofoever is his own friend will be fure to obey it. 

South’s Sermons. 

Whurt. n.f. A whortleberry ; a bilberry. 

For fruits, both wild, as whurts , ftrawberries, pears and 
plums, though the meaner fort come fhort, the gentlemen 
Hep not far behind thofe of other parts. Carew. 

Why. adv. [) 3 pi, popjjpi, Saxon ] 

1. For what reafon ? Interrogatively. 

They both deal juftly with you; why ? not from any regard 
they have for juftice, but becaufe their fortune depends on their 
credit. Swift. 

2. For which reafon. Relatively. 

Mortar will not have attained its utmoft compa&nefs till 
fourfeore years after it has been employed ; and this is one rea- 
fon why , in demolilhing ancient fabricks, it is more cafy to 
break the ftone than the mortar. Boyle. 

No ground of enmity 

Why he fhould mean me ill. Milton. 

Such, whofe foie blifs is eating ; who can give 
But that one brutal reafon, why they live. Dryden. 

3. For what reafon. Relatively. 

Shall I tell you why : — 

—Ay, fir, and wherefore; for they fay. 

Every why hath a wherefore. Shakefpeare. 


W I C 

I was difpatch’d for their defence and truard • 
nd liften why , for 1 will tell you now " ’ 


We examine the why , the what and the how ofS?' 

Turn the difeourfe; I have a reafon why ^ 

I would not have you fpeak fo tenderly. rj 

4. It is fometimes ufed emphatically. ‘ Jr ydcn. 

Ninus’ tomb, man ; why , you muft not fpenk that vet • 
that you anfwer to Pyram. <•; , 

You have not been a-bed then ’ J c Jp e “re. 

my, no; theday had broke before we parted. Shakefpeare 
Whence is this? why: from that eflential fuitablenefs'which 
obedience has to the relation which is between a rational rr,, 
ture and his Creator. e ... ~ ca * 

W dlire ° T " a<lV ‘ A Cant W01<J f ° r Vi ° lent ° r r ercr "P to O P^ce- 

Capoch’d your rabbins of the fynod, 

And fnap’d their canons with a whynot. 11 ,,,111 

Wi. [Sax.] Holy. Thus wimund, holy peace ; wibert, eminent 
for fluidity ; alwi, altogether holy, as Hierocles, Hieron- m „, 
Hofius, Sic. Gib fen’s C j 

Wic, With. Comes from the Saxon pic, w hich accords To 
the different nature and condition of places, hath a threefold 
fignification ; implying either a village, er a hay made by the 
winding banks of a river, or a caftle. Gsbfon’s Camden 

VVtcK. n.f. [peoce, Saxon; wieeke, Dutch.] I he fubftancc 
round which is applied the wax or tallow of a torch or candle 

But true it is, that when the oil is fpent. 

The light goes out, and wick is thrown away; 

So, when lie had refign’d his regiment, 

His daughter ’gan defpife his drooping day. Fa. Qum 

There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick or fnuff that will abate it. Shakefpeare. 
Bodies are inflamed wholly and immediately, without any 
wick to help the inflammation. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory.- 

Little atoms of oil or melted wax continually afeend apace 
up the wick of a burning candle. Digby 

The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles only iigni- 
ficth amoift and pulvious air about them. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
WFCKED. adj. [Of this common word the etymology is very 
obfeure: picca, is an enchanter ; paeccan, is to opprefs ; pijuan, 
to curfe ; piccb, is crooked: all thefe however Skinner rt : c£ls 
for vitiatus, Latin. Perhaps it is a compound of pic, vile> 
bad, and head, malum caput.] 

1. Given to vice; not good; flagitious; morally bad. 

The dwelling place of the wicked fhall come to nought. Job. 

And as the better fpirit, when fhe doth bear 
A fcorn of death, dothfhew fhe cannot die; 

So when the wicked foul death’s face doth fear, 

Ev’n shen fhe proves her own eternity. Davies. 

He of their wicked ways fhall them admonjfh. Milton. 

But fince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 

Go and fucceed ! the rivals aims defpife; 

Eor never, never wicked man was wife. Pope’s Odyfiy. 

2. It is a word of ludicrous or flight blame. 

'1 hat fame wicked ballard of Venus, that Wind rafcally boy, 
that abufes every one’s eyes becaufe his own are out, let him 
be judge how deep i mr. in love. Shakefpeare. 

3. Curfed; baneful; pernicious; bad in effect. 

The wicked weed which there the fox did lay, 

From underneath his head he took away. Hubbcrd. 

As wicked dew as e’er my mother brufh’d. 

With raven’s feather from unwholfome fen. 

Drop on you both. Shakefpeare’s lemptft. 

Wi'ckedly. adv. [from wicked.] Criminally; corruptly; 
badly. 

I would now fend him where they all fhould fee, 

Clear as the light his heart flrine; where no man 
Could be fo wickedly or fondly ftupid, 

But fhould cry out, he faw, touch'd, felt wickednefs. 

And grafp’d it. Ben. Johnfon. 

He behaved himfelf with great modefty and wonderful re¬ 
pentance ; being convinced in his confcicncc that he had done 
wickedly. Clarendon. 

That thou may’ft the better bring about 
Thy wifhes, thou art wickedly devout. Dryden. 

’Tis phrafe abfurd to call a villain great: 

Who wickedly is wife, or madly brave. 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. Pope, 

Wickedness, n.f. [from wicked.] Corruption of manners; 
guilt; moral ill. 

It is not good that children fhould know any wickednefs, 
old folks have difcrction and know the world. Shaktjpcare. 

Thefe tents thou faw’ft fo pleafant, were the tents 
Of wickednefs ; wherein fhall dwell his race . 

Who flew his brother. Milton’s Paradife Left- 

Wi'cker. adj. [vigre, a twig, Danifh; twiggen, Dutch.] M- ue 
of fmall (ticks. 

Each one a little wicker bafket had 
Made of fine twigs, entrailed curioufly ; , 

In which they gather’d flow’rs. Spey ^ 
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The loner broad fhiclds, made up of wicker rods, which are 
‘ on lv ufed among the northern Irifh, but efpccialiy among 
Z Scots,' arc brought from the Scythians. Spenfcr. 

If vour influence be quite damm d up 
With black ufurping miffs, fome gentle taper, 

'I hoU< -h a rulh candle from the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 

With thy long-lcvell’d rule of ftreaming light. _ Milton. 

A foolilh painter drew January fitting in a wicker chair, 

• th tour nightcaps on by the fire, and without doors green 
tr ~ cs as if it had been in the midft of July. Peacham. 

Wi'cVet. n.f [wicked, Welfh; guighet, Fr. wicket, Dutch.] 

A fmall gate. 

When none yielded, her unruly page, 

With his rude claws the wicket open rent. 

And let her in. ^airy Queen. 

Thefe wickets of the foul are plac’d on high, 

Becaufe all founds do lightly mount aloft. 

Now St. Peter at heav’ns wicket feems 
To wait them with his keys. 

The cave was now a common way, 

The wicket, often open'd, knew the key. P 

The chaffering with diflenters, and dodging about this or 
the other ceremony, is like opening a few wLkets, by which 
no more than one can get in at a time. Swift. 

WIDE. adj. [piee, Saxon; wijd, Dutch.] 

1. Broad; extended far each way. . 

They found fat pafturc, and the land was wide ana quiet. 

1 Chron. iv. 40. 

He wand’ring long a wider circle made, 

And many-languag’d nations he furvey’d. Ptpe. 

2. Broad to a certain degree; as three inches wide. 

3. Deviating; remote. 

Many of the fathers were far wide from the undemanding 
of this place Raleigh. 

Confider the abfurdities of that diftimSlion betwixt the a& 
and the obliquity, and the contrary being fo wide from the 
truth of feripture and the attributes of God, and fo noxious 
to good life, we may certainly conclude, that to the perpetra¬ 
tion of whatfoever fin, there is not at all any predeftination 
of God. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To move 

His laughter at their quaint opinions wide. Milton. 

Oft wide of nature muft he acl a part, 

Make love in tropes, in bombalt break his heart. Tickcll. 
Wide. adv. 

1. At a diftance. In this fenfe wide feems to be fometimes an 
adverb. 

A little wide. 

There was a holy chapel edify’d. 

Wherein the hermit wont to fay 

His holy things each morn and even tide. Fairy Queen. 
Of this I have heard moie from others who lived much 
among the Chinefe; a people whole way oj thinking feems to 
lie as wide of ours in Europe as their country does. Temple. 

2. With great extent. 

Of all thefe bounds rich’d 
With plenteous rivers, and wide fkirted meads, 

W e make thee lady. Shaktjpcare's King Lear. 

On the eaft-fide of the garden place, 

Cherubic watch; and of a fword the flame 
IVide-'Nw\ng ; all approach far off to fright. 

With huge two-handed fway, 

Brandilh’d aloft, the horrid edge came down, 

Wide wafting 

The fouth wind rofe, and with black wings. 

Wide hovering all the clouds together drove 
From under heav’n. Millton’s Paradife Lofl. 

Stretch’d at eafe the panting lady lies, 

To fhun the fervor of meridian Ikies; 

While fweating flaves catch ev’ry breeze of air. 

And with w/Vu-fprcading fans refrefh the fair. Gay. 

Yet wide was fpread their fame in ages paft. 

And poets once had promis’d they fhould laft. Pope. 

Wi'dely. adv. [from wide.] 

1. With great extent each way. 

Any that confiders how immenfe the intervals of the chaos 
are, in proportion to the bulk of the atoms, will hardly in¬ 
duce himfelf to believe, that particles fo widely difleminateJ 
could ever throng one another to a compact texture. Bentley. 

2. Remotely ; far. 

Let him exercife the freedom of his reafon, and his mind 
will be ftrengthned, and the light which the remote parts of 
truth will give to one another, will fo aflift his judgment, that 
he will feldom be widely out. Locke. 

ToWi'den. v.a. [from wide.] To make wide; to extend. 
So now the gates are ope; now prove good feconds; 

’ I is for the followers, fortune widens them. 

Not for the flyers. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Thefe accidents when they firft happen, feetn but fmall and 
contemptible ; but by degrees they branch out and widen them- 
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Milton. 


Milton. 


fdves into a numerous train of mifebievous confcqucnces. South. 

He was accuftomed to deep with a peaceable nofe, foltmng 
in his flumber> the wrinkles of it, and the anger which com¬ 
monly mounted to that part; but now his noftrils were wide¬ 
ned to the laft degree of fury. Dryden’s Duf ejnoy. 

To W i / d E N. v. n. To grow wide; to extend itfelf. 

It is in this that the fpecies of brutes are difci iminatcd from 
man, and that proper difference, wiieicin they are wholly 
feparated, and which at laft widens to fo vaft a diftance. Locke. 
With her the temple ev’ry moment grew, 

Upward the columns Ihoot, the roofs afeend. 

And arches widen, and long ifles extend. Pope. 

Wi'deness. n.f [from wide.] 

1. Breadth; large extent each way. 

The rugged hair began to (all away ; 

The fweetnefs of her eyes did only ftay. 

Though not fo large; her crooked horns decreafe} 

The widenefs of her jaws and noftrils ceafc. Dryden. 

2. Comparative breadth. 

Within the fame annual time, the center of the earth is 
carried above fifty times as tar round the orbis magnus, whofe 
widenefs we now aflurne to be twenty thoufand terreftrial dia¬ 
meters. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Wi'dgeon. A water-fowl not unlike a wild duck, but not .0 

large. ., 

Among the firft fort we reckon crcyfcrs, curlews, and wid- 

„ rr „ Carew. 

gron. , 

WI'DOW. n.f [pi&pa, Sax. weduwe, Dutch ; weddw, V\ ellh ; 

vidua, Latin.] A woman whofe hufband is dead. 

To take the widow, 

Exafperates, makes mad her lifter Gonerill. Shakefpeare. 

Catharine no more 

Shall be call’d queen; but princefs dowager, ^ 

And widow to prince Arthur. Shakefpeare’s hen. VIII. 

Our fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan d. 

YourcwV/aiu-dolours likewife be unwept. Shak. Richard III. 

And will Ihe yet debafe her eyes on me, 

That cropt the golden prime of this Iweet prince, 

And made her widow to a woeful bed. Shakefpeare. 

The barren they more miferable make. 

And from the widow all her comfort take. Saudys. 

He warns the widow, and her houlhold gods 
To feek a refuge in remote abodes. Dryden. 

Who has the paternal power whilft the widow- queen is with 
child. Locke ' 

To Widow, v.a. [from widow.] 

1. To deprive of a hufband. 

In this city he 

Hath widow’d and unchildcd many a one. 

Which to this hour bewail the injury. 

Boor ropes you are beguil’d; 

Both you and I; for Romeo is exil’d: 

He made you for a higli wav to my bed, 

But I, a maid, die maiden widowed. 

Thy little care to mend my widow'd nights. 

Has forc’d me to recourle of marriage rites. 

To fill an empty fide. 

2. To endow with a widow-right. 

For his pofleflions. 

Although by confifcation they are ours. 

We do inflate and widow you withal, 

To buy you a better hufband. 

3. To ftripof any thing good. 

The widow'd ilk in mourning 

Dries up her tears. 

For him you wafte in tears your widow'd hours. 

Inclement weather and frolty blads deface 
The blithfomc year, trees of their ihrivcl’d fruits 
Are wid.w’d, dreary ftorms o’er all prevail. 

Widower, n.f. [from widow.] One who has loft his wife. 
The king, lealing up all thoughts of love under the image 
of her memory, remained a widower many years after. Sidney. 
The main confents are- had, and here we 11 flay 
To fee our widower’s fecond marriage day. Shakefpeare. 
Thev that marry, as they that fhall get no children ; and 
they that marry not, as the widowers. 2 Efdr. xvi. 44. 

Wi'dowhood. n.f. [from widow.] The ftate of a widow. 
Cecropia, having in her widowhood taken this young Ar- 
tefia into her charge, had taught her to think that there is no 
wifdotn hut in including both heaven and earth in one’s felf. 

Sidney. 

Ne ween my right with flrength adown to tread, 
Through weaknefs of my widowhood or woe. 

For truth is ftrong. Fairy Qt.ecn. 

She employed her laft uidowhcod to works no lefs bountiful 
than charitable. Carew's Sui vcy of Cornwall. 

It is of greater merit wholly to a'jflain from things de¬ 
finable, than after fruition to be content to leave them ; as they 
who magnify fingfe life prefer virginity much- before wid -w- 
hood. I Vet ton. 

6 Cherilh 
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f-herip» thy haften’d widowhood with the gold 
o i nmtnmenia 1 ireafoo ; fo farewell. Milton. 

2. r.itate fettled on a widow. Not in ufe. 

For that dcw’ry, I’ll affure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that fhe furvives me, 

In all my lands. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

\v JBOWHU NTER. n.f [widow and hunter.] One who courts 
widows for a jointure. 

'! he widvwhunUrs about town often afford them great di- 
ver i n. , /Iddijon's Speflator. 

G [ d o iv maker, n.f. [widoiu and maker.] One who deprives 
women of their hufbands. 

It grieves my foul 

T hat I mufl draw this metal from my fide 
To be a widowmaker. Shakefp. King John. 

Hidow-wail. n.f. [widowznAwr.il] A plant. 

It hath a flower conllfting of one leaf, which is deeply di¬ 
vided into three parts: the cup of the flower is alfo of one 
cat, divided into three feginents; the fruit confifts of three 
hard berries clofely joined together; in each of which is con¬ 
tained one oblong feed; to which may be added, it hath the 

appearance of a Ihrub, and the leaves are fmall and oblong 

^ 

Width, n.f [from wide.] Breadth; widenefs. A low word.’ 
bor the width of the mortefs gage this fide, then for the 
tennant, gage on that end of the quarter you intend the tennant 
fhall be made. . Maxm . 

Eet thy vines in intervals be fet, 

Indulge their width , and add a roomy fpnee, 

~ !l? eir extr ^ me ‘I lines may fcarce embrace. Dryden. 

1 o Y\ IELD v. a [pealban, Saxon ; to manage in the hand.j 
ou e with lull command, as a thing not too heavy for the 
holder. ’ 

Bafe Hungarian wight, wilt thou the fpigot wield. Shakefp. 

His looks arc full of peaceful majerty, 

His head by nature framed to wear a crownj 
His hand to wield a feepter, and himfclf 
Li |^!y in time to blefs a regal throne. Shakefpeare. 

I here is that hand bolden’d to blood and war, 

1 hat muft the fword in wond’rous anions wield. Daniel. 
They are in the dark before they are aware; and then they 
make a node only with terms; which, like too heavy wea¬ 
pons that they cannot wield, carry their ftrokes beyond their 

B>igby 0» Bodies. 

1 he leal! of whom could wield 
Thefe elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions. Milton's Paradife Left. 

nrt Mf/i/iheiriimis, part curb the foaming heed. Alilton 

, u l ' R " m / S great fenate could not wietd that fword, 

Which of the conquer’d world had made them lord ; 

What hope had ours, while yet their pow’r was new, 

I o rule victorious armies, but by you ? (Valler. 

He worthieft, after him, his I word to wield 
r Or wear his armour, or fuftain his ffield. Dryden. 

Wi’eldy. adj. [from wield.] Manageable. 

Wi'ery. adj. [from wire.] 

1. Made of wire : it were better written wiry. 

\ our gown going off, fuch beauteous Hate reveals. 

As when through flow’ry meads th’ hill’s fhadow fteals; 

Off with that witry coronet, and fhew 

The hairy diadem which on your head doth grow. Donne. 

2 . Drawn into wire. 

Polymnia fhall be drawn with her hair hanging loofe about 
her moulders, refembling witry gold. Peaehamon Drawing. 

3. [from picji, a pool] Wet; wearifh ; moift. Obfolete. 

Where but by chance a filver drop hath fall’n, 

Ev’n to that drop ten thoufand witry friends 
Do glow themfelves in fociable grief. Shakefpeare. 

W ife. n.J. Plural wives [pip, Saxon ; wiff, Dutch ] 

A woman that has a hufband. 

Your claim, fair fifter, 

I bar it in the intereft of my wife. Shakefpeare's Kin* Lear. 

There’s no bottom, none 
In my voluptuoufnefs: your -wives, your daughters, 

^ our matrons and your maids could not fill up 

°J my i uft * Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Why faidft thou, fhe is my fifter? fo I might have taken 
her to me to wife G en. xii. 19. 

1 he wife, where danger or difhonour lurks, 

Safeft and feemlieft by her hufband ftays. Milton 

The wife her hufband murders, he the wife. Dryden. 
bond of his friend, and civil to his wife . p 0 p e . 

2. It is ufed for a woman of low employment. 

Strawberry wives lay two or three great ftrawberrics at the 
mouth of their pot, and all the reft arc little ones. Bacon. 

W ig. n.f IV, s being a termination in the names ofmen fignifics 
war, orelle a heroc, from pi^a, a word of thatfignification. 

W.o. n.f. [Con(ra£leJ f rom 
1. Falfe hair worn on the head. 

Triumphing Tories and defponding Whigs 
I oigct their feuds, and join to fave their wigs. Swift. 
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2. A fol't of cake. 

WIGHT, n.f [pjjt, Saxon.] A perfon • a i,,*, ,f 

Beflnew the witch! with veJomw^ 5 ole *- 

Tedious as hell; but fl.es the grafps of love 
With wings more momentary fwift than 1. „ 

This world below did need onetS ^ Shak ‘fP- 

Which might thereof diftinguift, ev>ry n . 

1 his meaner wights, of truft and Credit bare 
Not fo reipeC'ed, could not look t’effedl 

A wight he was, wl.ofe very fight wou’d Dan “L 

Entitle him mirror of knighthood.. ' ,, 

1 he water flies all tafte of living wight H? 5 ' 

How could’ft thou fuffer thy devoted knight ^ 

On thy own day, to fall by foe opprefs’d, 

I he w,ght of all the world who lov’d thee beft n v , 

f J‘ h ' • f ' Cl ' J ' d “P 10 3 7, £' 

W,o„T. *Jj. Swift; nimble. Ontof 
Pie was fo wimble and fo wight , 

From bough to bough he leaped light; 

- And oft the pumies latched. ° 1 

Wl GH ,‘. LV ’ ad l' [from wight.] Swiftly; nLbly. ^ 

Her was her, while it was day-light, 

But now her is a molt wretched wight; 

For day that was is wightly paft, 

And now at lall the night doth haft. e. v 

Vv 1 7* illitial ** of men, fignifics ftrong; niX 
lufty; being purely Saxon. Gibbsl r j* 

WILD. adj. Saxon; ullj, Dntch.l 

1. Not tame; not domeftick. 

For I am he am born to tame you, Kate, 

And bring you from a wild cat to a kate, 

C onformable as other houfbold kates. Shakeheare 

Winter’s not gone yet, if the wild geefe fly that way . Shai 
All hearts ol the earth fince wild. Mi’tm 

2. I ropagated by nature; not cultivated. 

Whatfoever will make a wild tree a garden tree, will make 

a garden tree to have lefscore or ftone. Bacon's Natural Hiflory 
Goofe grafs or wildly is a weed that ftrong clays arc ve- 
lyfubje& to. Mortimer's Huflandry. 

1 he wild bee breeds in the ftocks of old willows, in which 
they hrft bore a canal, and furnifh afterwards with hangings 
made of rofe leaves: and to finifh their work divide the whole 
into feveral rooms or nefts. Crew's Mujecum. 

3. Defart; uninhabited. J 

The wild beaft where he wons in foreft wild. Milton. 

4. Savage; uncivilized. 

Affairs that walk. 

As they fay fpirits do, at midnight, have 
In them a wilder nature, than the bufinefs 
That fecks difpatch by day. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

I hough the inundation deftroyed man and beaft generally, 
yet fome few wild inhabitants of the woods efcaped. Bacon. 

^ ^ lcn the y. ro jght not converfc with any civil men without 
peril of their lives, whither fhouJd they fly but into the woods 
and mountains, and there live in a wild and barbarous man- 

ner * Davies on Ireland. 

^ May thofe already curft Effexian plains. 

Where hafty death and pining ficknefs reigns, 

Prove as a defart, and none there make ftay, 

But favage hearts, or men as wild as they. Waller. 

5. Turbulent; tempeftuous; irregular. 

His paflions and his virtues lie confus’d. 

And mixt together in fo wild a tumult. 

That the whole man is quite disfigur’d in him. Addifon j 

6. I /icer.tious ; ungoverned. 

That wild rout that tore the Thracian bard. Milton. 

V alour grown wild by pride, and pow’r by rage, 

Did the true charms of majefty impair: 

Rome by degrees advancing more in age. 

Show d fad remains of what had once been fair. Prior, 
j. Inconftant; mutable; fickle. 

In the ruling paffion, there alone. 

The wild arc conftant, and the cunning known. Pope. 

8. Inordinate; loofe. 

Other bars he lays before me, 

Mv riots paft, my wild focieties. Shdktfptarc. 

Bcfidcs, tl ou art a beau ; what’s that my child ? 

A fop wcll-dreft, extravagant and wild: 

She that cries herbs has lefs impertinence. 

And in her calling, more of common fenfe. Dryden. 

9. Uncouth; ftrange. 

What are thefe, 

So wither’d, and fo wild in their attire. 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ the earth, 

And yet are on’t. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

10. Done or made without any confiftcnt order or plan. 

With mountains, as with weapons, arm’d; they make 
Wild work in heav’11. Milton’s Paradje Le/I. 

The fea was very necefiarv to the ends of providence, arid 
would have been a very wild world had it been without. 

Woodward’s Natural Hiftory. 

11. Meerly 
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11 Meerly imaginary. 

As univerfal as thefe appear to be, an effectual remedy might 
be applied: I am not at prefent upon a wild fpeculative pro- 
ie£t, but fuch a one as may be eaftly put in execution. Swift. 

Wild, n.f [from the adjeftive.] A defart; a tra£t unculti¬ 
vated and uninhabited. 

We fometimes 

Who dwell this wild, conftrain’d by want come forth 
To town or village nigh. Milton's Paradife Regained. 

This gentle knight 
Forfook his eafy couch at early day. 

And to the wood and wilds purfu’d his way. Dryden. 

Then Libya firft, of all her moifture drain’d, 

Became a barren wafte, a wild of fand. Addifon. 

Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 

Amidft the barren rocks and burning fands 

That does not tremble at the Roman name ? Addifon. 

You rais’d thefe hallow’d walls; the defart fmil’d. 

And paradife was open’d in the wild. Pope. 

Wild Baft. n.f. [acinus, Lat.J A plant. 

It hath leaves like thofe of the leffer bafil; the cup of the 
flower is oblong and furrowed ; the flowers are produced in 
bunches on the top of little footftalks, which arife from be¬ 
tween the footftalk of the leaf and the ftalk of the plants in 
which it differs from ferpyilum. Miller. 

Wild Cucumber, n.f. [ elaterium, Latin ] A plant. 

The branches are fomewhat like thofe of the cucumber, but 
have no tendrils; the fruit is prickly, and when ripe burfts 
with great elafticity, and abounds with fetid juice. Miller. 

Wild Olive, n. ft [ eleagnus, Latin, from Ixocix, an olive, and 
iyvor vitex ;] This plant hath leaves like thofe of the chafte 
tree, and a fruit like an olive. Miller. 

Wildse'rvice. n. ft [ cratagus, Lat.] A plant. 

The leaves are tingle; the flower confifts of five leaves, 
which expand in form of a rofe. The fruit is fmall, and 
fhaped like a pear, in which are many hard feeds. Miller. 

To Wi'lder. v. a. [from wild.] To loofe or puzzle in an 
unknown or pathlefs tradl. 

The little courtiers, who ne’er come to know 
The depth of factions, as in mazes go, 

Where interefts meet, and crofs fo oft, that they 

With too much care are wilder'd in the way. Dryden. 

Oh thou ! who free’ft me from my doubtful ftate. 

Long loft and wilder’d in the maze of fate, 

Be prefent ftill. Pope. 

Wi'lderness. n.f. [from wild.] 


Shakefpeare. 

Waller. 


1. A defert; a trail of folitude and favagenefs. 

He travell’d through wide wafteful ground, 

That nought but defert wildernefts fhew’d all around. F.Sju. 

When as the land fhe faw no more appear, 

But a wild wildemefs of waters deep. 

Then ’gan Ihc greatly to lament and weep. Spenfer. 

O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows ! 

When that my care could not with-hold thy riots. 

What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 

O, thou wilt be a wildemefs again. 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. 

But who can always on the billows lie ? 

The wat’ry wildernejs yields no lupply. 

All thofe animals have been obliged to change their woods 
and wildernejjes for lodgings in cities. Arbutb. fA Pope. 

2 . The ftate of being wild or di forderly. Not in ufe. 

The paths and bow’rs, doubt not, but our joint hands 
Will keep from wildemefs with eafe. Milton. 

Wi'ldfire. n.f. [wild and fire.] A compofition of inflam¬ 
mable materials, eafy to take fire, and hard to be extin- 
guilhed. 

When thou rann’ft up Gadlhill in the night to catch my 
horfe, I did think thou had’ft been an ignis fatuus, or a ball 
of wildfire. Shakefpeare. 

Though brimftone, pitch, wildfire, burn equally, and are 
hard to quench, yet they make no fuch firy wind as gun¬ 
powder. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. 

Yet (hall it in his boiling ftomach turn 
To bitter poifon, and like wildfire bum; 

He (hall call up the wealth by him devour’d. Sandys. 

No matter in the world fo proper to write with as wildfire, 
as no charadlers can be more legible than thofe which are read 
by their own light. Addif. Guard. 

In flames, like Semele’s, be brought to bed. 

While opening hell fpouts wildfire at your head. Pope. 

Wildgo osechase. «. ft. A purfuit of Something as unlikely 
to be caught as the wildgoofe. 

If our wits run the wildgoofiechace, I have done ; for thou 
haft more of the wildgoofe in one of thy wits, than I have in 
my whole five. Shakefpeare. 

Let a man confider the time, money, and vexation, that 
this wildgoofiechace has coft him, and then fay what have I 
gotten to anfwer all this expence, but loofe, giddy frolick ? 

L’EJirange. 

W i'idins. n.f. [ wildelingbe, Dut.] A wild four apple. 
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Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, 

And flood on tip-toes, reaching from the ground. Dryd. 
The red ftreak, of all cyder truit, hath obtained the pre¬ 
ference, being but a kind of wilding, never pleafing to the 
palate. Mortimer. 

The wilding's fibres are contriv’d 
To draw th’ earth’s pureft fpirit, and refill 
Its feculence. Phillips. 

Wi'idly. adv. [from wild.] 

1. Without cultivation. 

That which grows wildly of itfelf, is worth nothing. More. 

2. With diforder; with perturbation or diftradlion. 

Put your difeourfe into fome frame, and ftart not fo wildly 
from my affair. Shakefpeare 

Mrs. Page, at the door, fweating, blowing, and looking 
wildly, would needs fpeak with you. Shakefpeare. 

Young mothers wildly dare with fear oppreft, 

And drain their helplefs infants to their bread. Dryden. 
His fever being come to a height, he grew delirious, and 
talked very wildly. Female Quixote. 

3. Without attention ; without judgment. 

As th’unthought accident is guilty 
Of what we wildy do, fo we profefs 
Ourfelves to be the flaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. Shakefpeare. 

4. Irregularly. 

She, wildy wanton, wears by night away 
The fign of all our labours done by day. Dryden, 

Wi'ldness. n. f. [from wild.] 

1. Rudenefs ; diforder like that of uncultivated ground. 

The heath, which was the third part of our plot, I wilh to 
be framed, as much as may be, to a natural wildnefs. Bac. 

2 . Inordinate vivacity ; irregularity of manners. 

This fame ftarved juftice hath done nothing but prated to 
me of the wildncjs of his youth, and the feats he hath done 
about Turnbal ftreet; and every third word a lie. Shakefp. 
He is giv’11 

To fports, to wildnefs, and much company. Shakefpeare. 

3. Savagenefs; brutality. 

He came in like a wild man ; but fuch a wildnefs as (hewed 
his eye-fight had tamed him, full of withered leaves; which 
though they fell not, ftill threatened falling. Sidney. 

Vainly thou tell’ll me, what the woman’s care 
Shall in the wildnefs of the wood prepare. Prior. 

4. Uncultivated ftate. 

Their wildnefs lofe, and quitting nature’s part, 

Obey the rules and difeipline of art. Dryden. 

5. Deviation from a fettled courfe ; irregularity. 

A delirium is but a fhort wildnefs of the imagination; and 
a fettled irregularity of fancy is diftraclion and madnefs. 

IVotts's Log. 

6. Alienation of mind. 

Ophelia, I wilh 

That your good beauties be the happy caufe 
Of Hamlet’s wildnefs ; fo fhall I hope your virtues 
May bring him to his wonted way again. Shakefp. 

Wile. n.f. [pile, Saxon; wiel, Iflandick.] A deceit; a 
fraud ; a trick ; a ftratagem ; a practice artful, fly, and infi- 
dious. 

Their leader by his wiles had much obtain’d. 

And done much mifehief on the Englilh ftate. Daniel. 

My fentence is for open war ; of wiles 
More unexpert, I boaft not; them let thof* 

Contrive who need. Milton. 

Life effay’d the fureft wile. 

Gilding itfelf with Laura’s fmile. Rofcommon. 

So Sforza, curs’d with a too fertile brain. 

Loft by his wiles the pow’r his wit did gain. Dryd. 

The heart of man is fo full of wilts, artifices, and deceit, 
that there is no guelEng at what he is from his fpeeches. 

Addifon's Guardian. 

Wifdom’s above fufpecting wiles. 

The queen of learning gravely fmiles. Swift. 

W'ilful. adj. [ will and full.] 

1. Stubborn; contumacious; perverfe; inflexible. 

2. Done or fuffered by defign. 

aid 


Sthenobcea herfelf did choak 
With wilful cord, for wanting of her will. Fairy Ijhieen. 
Thou to me 

Art all things under heav’n, all places thou. 

Who for my wilful crime art banifh’d hence. 

The filent ftranger flood amaz’d to fee 
Contempt of wealth, and wilful poverty. 

Wi'lfully. adv. [from wilful.] 

I. Obftinately ; ftubbomly. 

The mother, who being determinately, leaft I fhould fay 
of a great lady wilfully, bent to marry her to Demagoras, 
tried all ways which a witty and hard-hearted mother could 

devife ; Sidney. 

Evil could fhe conceal her fire, and wilfully perfevered 


Milton. 

Dryden. 
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Religion is matter of our freed choice ; and if men will 
obftinately and ’wilfully fet themfelves againll it, there is no 
remedy. ' Tillctfon 's Serm. 

1. By deiign ; on purpofe. 

I hat will carry us, if we do not wilfully betravour fuccours, 
through all difficulties. Hammond. 

If you do not wi fully pafs over any of your greater of¬ 
fences, but confefs particularly, and repent ferioufly of them, 
God will more eafily pafs by your lefl'er infirmities. Bp Tayl. 
This let him know ; 

Left, willfully offending, he pretend 
, Surprifal. ~ Milton. 

Wilfulness. n.f. [from uilful.'] Obftinacy; (tubbornnefs; 
perverfenefs. 

So full of wilfulnefs and felf-liking is our nature, that with¬ 
out fomc definitive fentence, which being given, may ftand, 
fmall hope there is that ftrifes will end. Hooker. 

Thy caufelefs ruth reprefs ; 

He that his forrow fought through wilfulnefs , 

And his foe fetter’d would releafe again, 

Deferves to tafte his folly’s fruit. Fairy Queen. 

Never hydra-headed wilfulnefs 
So foon did lofe his feat, and all at once, 

As in this king. Shakefpeare. 

A ftiff and ftubborn obftinacy, is not fo much firmnefe and 
rciolution, as wilfulnefs. L’EJlrange. 

I hat is not haftily to be interpreted obftinacy or wiljul- 
tiefs, which is the natural product of their age. Locke. 

Wi'lily. adv. [from wily, j By ftratagem ; fraudulently. 

1 hey did work wildly, and went and made as if they had 
been ambaffadors. J 6 f 

Wili'ness. n.f. [from wily.] Cunning; guile. 

The ungodly, for his own luft, doth perfecutc the poor: 
let them be taken in the crafty wilinejs that they have ima- 
S‘ ne< ^ P/alm x. 2. 

She fupplied the weaknefs of force by wilinefs of art, and 
advantage of treaty. ' How. Poe. Forejl. 

WILL. n. f [pilla, Saxon ; wille, Dutch.] 

1. Choice; arbitrary determination. 

Will i3 the power, which the mind has to order the con- 
fideration of any idea, or the forbearing to confider it, or to 
prefer the motion of any part of the body to its reft, and vice 
ver * a * _ Locke's IVorks. 

Two principal fountains there are of human adiions, know- 
ledge and will ; which will, in things tending towards any 
end, is termed choice. Hooker , b. i. 

Is it her nature, or is it her will, 

To be fo cruel to an humble foe ? 

If nature, then fhe may it mend with {kill; 

If will, then file at will may will forego. Spenfer. 

Thefe things have a fliew of wifdom in will worfhip and 
humility. Col. ii. 23. 

Will holds the feeptre in the foul. 

And on the paflions of the heart doth reign. Sir J. Dav. 
The truth is, fuch a man underftands by his u ill, and be¬ 
lieves a thing true or falfe, merely as it agrees or difagrees 
with a violent inclination ; and therefore, whilft that inclina¬ 
tion lafts in its ftrength, he dilcovers nothing of the different 
degrees of evidence. Atterbury. 

2. Difcretion; choice. 

Go then the guilty at thy will chaftize. Pope. 

Command; direction. 

At his firft fight the mountains arc Ihaken, and at his will 
the fouth wind bloweth. Ecclef. xliii. 16. 

Difpoiition ; inclination ; defire. 

I make bold to prefs upon you with fo little preparation. 
Your welcome; what’s your will ? Shakefpeare. 

He hath a will, he hath a power to perform. Drummond. 

He faid, and with fo good a will to die. 

Did to his breaft the fatal point apply. 

It found his heart. Dryden. 

Power; government. 

Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies. Pfal. 
He had the will of his maid before he could go; he had 
the maftery of his parents ever fince he could prattle; and 
why, now he is grown up, muft he be reftrained l Locke. 
Divine determination. 

1 would give a thoufand furlongs of fea for an acre of 
barren ground. The wills above be done ; but I would fain 
die a dry death. Shakefpeare. 

I'eftament; difpufition of a dying man’s effects. 

Another branch of their revenue ftill n 

Remains, beyond their boundlefs right to kill, C 

7 heir father yet alive, impower’d to make a will. Dryd. J 
Do men make their laft wills by word of mouth only ? 

Stephen's Sermons. 

GooD-will. Favour; kindnefs. 

I'll to the dodtor, he hath my good-will. 

And none but he to marry with Nan Page. Sbakejp. 

Goo D-will, Right intention. 

Some preach Chrift of envy, and fomc of good u ill. 

Phil, i. 15. 
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mi wilh > wi® Jadci* 


10. h.t-uill. Malice; malignity. 

11. [Contracted from William.] 
a lanthorn. 

Will with the wifp is of a round figure, in bi<mefs !ik P m 
flame of a candle; but fometimes broader, and like i bunr! C 
of twigs fet on fire. It fometimes gives a brighter Uhr ,u, 
that of a wax-candle; at other times more obfture* and of 
a purple colour. When viewed near at hand, it (bines left 
than at a ddtance. They wander about in the air, not far 
from the furface of the earth; and are more frequent in 
places that are unctuous, mouldy, marlhy, and abounding 
wuh reeds. They haunt burying places, places of execution 
dunghills. 1 hey commonly appear in fummer, and at the’ 
beginning of autumn, and are generally at the height of 
about fix feet from the ground. Now they dilate ‘them 
felves, and now contrad. Now they go on like waves, and 
rain as it were fparks of fire ; but they burn nothin* They 
follow thofe that run away, and fly from thofe that follow 
them. Some that have been catched were obferved to 
confift of a (hining, vifeous, and gelatinous matter, like the 
fpawn of frogs, not hot or burning, but only (hining ; fo that 
the matter feems to be phofphorus, prepared and raifed from 
putrified plants or carcafles by the heat of the fun; which is 
condcnfed by the cold of the evening, and then (liines. Mu fob 
Will-* wifp mifleads night-faring clowns, 

O’er hills and finking bogs. q i1v 

To Will. v. a. [wilgan, Gothick ; pillan, Saxon ; will/n 
Dutch.] 

1. To defire that anything (hould be, or be done. 

To will, is to bend our fouls to the having or doing of 
that which they fee to be good. Hooker. 

Let Richard be reftored to his blood. 

As will the reft ; fo willetb Winchefter. Shakefpeare. 

1 fpeak not of God’s determining his own will, but his pre¬ 
determining the ads of our will. There is as great difference 
betwixt thefe two, as betwixt my willing a lawful thing my- 
lelf, and my inducing another man to do that which is un¬ 
lawful. Hantmond on Fundamentals. 

Whofoever wills the doing of a thing, if the doing of it be 
in his power, he will certainly do it; and whofoever docs 
not do that thing, which he has in his power to do, docs 
not properly will it. South. 

A man that fits (fill, is faid to be at liberty, becaufe he 
can walk if he wills it. Locke. 

2. To be inclined or refolved to have. 

She’s too rough for me ; 

There, there, Hortenfio, will you any wife ? Shakefp. 

3. To command ; to direct. 

St. Paul did will them of Corinth, every man to lay up 
fomewhat on the Sunday, and to relerve it in ftorc for the 


church of Jerufalem, for the relief of the poor there. Hooker* 
How rarely docs it meet with this time’s guife, 

When man was willed to love his enemies. Shakefp. 

Our battle is more full of names than yours. 

Cur men more perfect in the ufe of arms. 

Our armours all as lfrong, our caufe the beft ; 

Then reafon wills our hearts (hould be as good. Shakefp. 

He willed him to be of good comfort, promiling to be- 
ftow upon him whatlocver he (hould win. Knol/es. 

If they had any bufinefs, his Majefty willed that they 
(hould attend. Carendon. 

’Tis your’s, O queen ! to wi 7 

The work, which duty binds me to fulfil. Dryden. 

4. It has a loofe and flight fignificaticn. 

Let the circumftances of life be what, or where they will, 
a man (hould never negled improvement. IVatts. 

5. It is one of the figns of the future tenfe; of which it is 
difficult to (how or limit the fignification. 

I will come. I am determined to come; importing choice. 

Thou wilt come. It muft be fo that thou muft come; im¬ 
porting neceffity. 

Wilt thou come ? Haft thou determined to come ? import¬ 
ing choice. 

He will come. He is refolved to come ; or it muft be that 
he muft come, importing either choice or neceffity. 

It will come. It mult lb be that it muft come; importing 
neceffity. 

The plural follows the analogy of the Angular. 

Wi'll 1 and Vili, among the Englifti Saxons, as viclc at this 
day among the Germans, fignihed many. So wiihe’inus is 
the defender of many : wilfrtd, peace to many; which art 
anfwered in fenfe and fignification by Polymachus, Poly* 
crates, and Polyphilus. Gib. Lamd. 

Wi’llinc. adj. [from will.) 

1. Inclined to any thing. 

He wilting to pleafe one in authority, forced all his (kill to 
make the rcfemblance of the belt fafhion. IVijd. 

Some other able, and as willing, pays 

The rigid fatisfaction. . . 

Can any man trult a better fupport under affliiftiori, than 
the fricndftiip of Omnipotence, who is both able ai d willing, 

and knows how to relieve him ? / r 

a. Pleafed; 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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defirous. 


1 


Milton. 


Dryden. 

Milton. 


Dryden. 


** Favourable'; well difpofed to any th ng. II 

As many as were willing hearted brought bracelets and 
n _ 1 Ex. xxxv. 22. 

ear-rings. 

R<*adv ; complying. 

4 ' Relwion hath force to qualify all forts of men, to make 
governors the apter to rule with corifcience, inferiors for con- 
lience fake the wi/linger to obey. Hooker. 

We’ve willing dames enough. bbakejpeare. 

He (loop’d with weary wings and willing feet. Milt. 

5 ' ^°Thcy’re held with his melodious harmony. 

In willing chains, and i'weet captivity. 

6 Spontaneous. . 

Forbear, if thou haft pity, 

Thefe groans proceed not from a fenfelefs plant. 

No fpouts of blood run willing from a tree. 

7. Conftnting. 

1 How can hearts not free ferve willing. 

Wl'u-INGLY. adv. [from will.] 

1. With one’s own confent; without diflike ; without reludtance. 

That prefervation of peace and unity amongft Chriftian 
churches (hould be by all good means procured, we join 
mod willingly and gladly with them. Hooker. 

I dare not make myfelf fo guilty. 

To give up willingly that noble title 

Your mafter wed me to. Shakefpeare. 

This ranfbm, if my whole inheritance 
May compafs, it (hall willingly be paid. Milton. 

2. By one’s own defire. 

The condition of that people is not fo much to be envied 
as fomc would willingly reprefent it. Addifon. 

Willingness, n.f [from willing.] Confent; freedom from 
reludtance; ready compliance. 

We praife the things we hear with much more willingnefs, 
than thofe we fee ; becaufe we envy the prefent, and reve¬ 
rence the pad ; thinking ourfelves inftrudled by the one, and 
overlaid by the other. Ben. Johnfon. 

It is not doing good after that fame wonderful manner, that 
Chrift’s example obligcth us unto, but to a like ivillingnefs and 
readinefs to do good as far as our power reacheth. Culumy. 
Force never yet a generous mind did gain ; 

We yield on parley ; but are ftorm’d in vain ; 

Conftraint, in all things, makes the plealure lefs. 

Sweet is the love which comes with willingnefs. 

Willow, n.f. [pelie, Saxon, falix, Lat. gwilou, Wellh.J A 
tree worn by forlorn lovers. 

It hath amentaceous flowers confiding of feveral (lamina, 
which arc colledled into a fpike but are barren. The em- 
bryocs are produced upon different trees from the male 
flowers, and afterwards become a fruit or hufk, (haped like a 
cone, opening in two parts, and containing downy feeds. Mil. 

I offered him my company to a willow tree, to make him 
a garland, as being forlaken, to bind him up a rod, as being 
worthy to be whipt. Shakefp. 

In fuch a night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 

Upon the wild fea banks. Shakejp. 

Tell him, in hope he’ll prove a widower (hortly, 

I wear the willow garland for his fake. Shakefpeare. 

When heaven’s burning eye the fields invades. 

To marfhes he reforts, obfeur’d with reeds. 

And hoary willows, which the moifture feeds. 

Afflicted Ifrael (hall fit weeping down. 

Their harps upon the ncighb’ring willows hung. 

Nor joyous hymn encouraging their tongue. 

Wi'llowish. adj. [willom.] Rcfembling the colour of willow. 
Make his body with greenifli coloured crewel, or willowijh 
colour. Aten. 

Wi'llowwort. n.f. A plant. 

The flower confifls of feveral leaves, produced from the 
inclofures of the flowcr-cup, placed circularly, and expanded 
like a rofe ; from the centre of the flowcr-cup rifes the pointal, 
which becomes a fiuitof two cells, full of fmall feeds, wrapped 
up in the flower-cup. Miller. 

Wi'ly. adj. [from wile.] Cunning; fly; full of ftratagem; 
fraudulent. 

They are fo cautelous and wily headed, efpecially being 
men of fmall pradtice in law matters, that you would wonder 
whence they borrow fuch fubtilitics and (bids. Spenfer. 

In the wily fnake 

Whatever flights, none would fufpicions mark 
As from his wit, and native fubtilty 
Proceeding. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Since this falfe, wily, doubling difpofition of mind, is fo 
intolerably mifehievous to fociety, God is fometimes plcafcd, 
in mere compaffion to men, to give them warning of it, by 
fetting fome odd mark upon fuch Cains. South's Serm. 

My wily nurfe by long experience found. 

And firft difeover’d to my foul its wound; 

’Tis love faid (he Dryden. 

Wi'mble. n. /. [u /impel, old Dutch, from wcmelen, to bore.] 
An inftrument with which holes are bored. 


Sandy. 


Prior. 
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At harveft-home, trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach : 

He ’fays the wimble, often draws it back, 

And deals to thirfty fervants but a fmack. Dryd. 

As when a (hipwright (lands his workmen o’er, 

Who plye the wimble fome huge beam to bore ; 

Urg’d on all hands it nimbly fpins about, 

The grain deep-piercing till it (coops it out. Pope. 

The trepan is like a wimble, ufed by joiners. Sharp. 

Wi'mble. adj. Adtive; nimble; (hitting to and fro- Such 
feems to be the meaning here. 

He was fo wimble and fo wight. 

From bough to bough he leaped light. 

And oft the pumies latched: 

Therewith afraid I ran away; 

But he that earft feem’d but to play, 

A (haft in earned fnatched. Spenfer. 

Wi'mple. n. f [ guimple, Fr.J A hood; a veil. It is printed 
in Spenfer perhaps by miftake wimble. 

- So fair and frelh, as faired flower in May, 

For (he had laid her mournful dole afide. 

And widow-like fad wimble thrown av. ay. Fairy Q. 

The Lord will take away the changeable fuits of apparel, 
and the wimples, and the crifping-pins. Ifrael ii. 22. 

To Wimple, v. a. To draw down as a hood or veil. 

The fame did hide. 

Under a veil that wimbled was full low. Fairy Q, 

Win. Whether initial or final in the names of men, may 
cither denote a mafeuline temper, from pin, which fignifies 
in Saxon, war, ftrength, kAc. or elfe the general love and 
efteem he hath among the people ; from the Saxon pine, i. e. 
dear, beloved. In the name of places it implies a battle fought 
there. Gibf 

To Win. v. a. [Piet, wan and won ; part. paf. won, pinna, 
Saxon ; winners, Dutch.] 

1. To gain by conqueft. 

The town of Gaza where the enemy lay encamped, was 
not lb ftrong but it might be won. Knolles. 

His whole defeent, who thus (hall Canaan win. Milton. 
Follow chcarful to the trembling town ; 

Prefs but an entrance, and prefume it won. Dryden. 

2. To gain the vidlory in aconteft. 

Loyalty is ftill the fame 
Whether it win or lofe the game : 

True as the dial to the fun, 

Alcho’ it be not (hin’d upon. Hudibias, b. iii. 

1 five years at Tarentum wan 
The quellorflup, and then our love began. Denham. 
'Thy well breath’d horfe 

Impels the flying car and wins the courfe. Drrd. 

3. To gain fomething withheld. 

Refolv’d to win, he meditates the way, 

By force to ravifli, or by fraud betray. Pope. 

4. To obtain. 

Thy virtue wan me; with virtue preferve me. Doft thou 
love me ? Keep me then ftill worthy to be beloved. Sidney. 

When you fee my fon, tell him, that his fword can never 
win the honour that he lofcs. Shakefpeare. 

Deviliih Macbeth 

By many of thefe trains hath fought to win me. Shak. 

5. To gain by play. 

He had given a difagreeable vote in parliament, for which 
reafon not a man would have fo much correfpondence with 
him as to win his money. Addifon. 

6. To gain by perfuafion. 

They win great numbers to receive 
With joy the tidings brought from heav’n. Milton. 

7. To gain by ccurtOiip. 

She’s beautiful; and therefore to be woo’d : 

She is a woman, therefore to be won. Shakefp. 

That flood witnefs’d his inconftant flame. 

When thus he fwore, and won the yielding dame. Gay. 
To Win. v. n. 

1. To gain the victory. 

Nor is it ought but juft. 

That he who in debate of truth hath won. 

Should win in arms. Milton. 

2. To gain influence or favour. 

You exprefs yourfelf very defirous to win upon the judg¬ 
ment of your maltor, and not upon his affcdlions only. Bacon. 

You have a loftneis and beneficence winning on the hearts 
of others. Dryden. 

Thy words like mufick every breaft controul; 

Steal thro’ the air, and win upon the foul. Pope. 

3. To gain ground. 

The rabble will in time win upon power. Shakefp. 

4. To be conqueror or gainer at play. 

Charles I will play no more to night; 

My mind’s not on’t, you are too hard for me. 

— Sir, I did never win of you before. 

—But little, Charles ; 

Nor (hall not when my fancy’s on my play. ShaL 
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To Wince, v. n. [gwingo, WeKh.J To kick as impatient of a 
rider, or of pain. 

I will fit as quiet as a lamb, 

I will not dir, nor wince, nor fpeak a word. Shakefp. 

Room, room, for my horfc will wince , 

If he came within fo many yards of a prince. B. ffohnf. 

The angry bead did ftraight refent 
The wrong done to his fundament, 

Began to kick, and fling, and wince. 

As if h’had been befide his fenfe. Hudibras . 

Winch, n. f. [guincher, French, to twill.] A windlace; 
fomething held in the hand by which a wheel or cylinder is 
turned. 

Put a winch with the wheel. Mo/timer. 

To Winch, v. a. [The fame with wince, or perhaps from 
guincher, French, to twijl ; winch fignifying iometimes to 
writhe or contort the body.] To kick with impatience ; to 
(brink from any uneafinefs. 

We who have free fouls, 

It touches not, let the gall’d jade winch ; 

Our withers are unwrung. Shcikefp. Hamlet. 

Have thefe bones rattled, and this head 
So often in thy quarrel bled ! 

Nor did I ever winch or grudge it. Hudibras. 

This laft allufion gaul’d the panther more ; 

Yet feem’d (he not to winch , tho’ (hrewdly pain’d. D/yd. 
1 heir confciences are gall’d, and this makes them winch 
and fling, as if they had lome mettle. TiHot Jon. 

Wi'ncopipe. n. J. 

There is a fmall red flower in the (tubblc-fields, which 
country people call the wincopipe ; which if it open in the 
morning, you may be fure, a fair day will follow. Bacon. 

Wind. n. j. [pinb, Saxon j wind, Dutch; gwynt, Welfh.J 

1. Wind is when any trail of air moves from the place it is 

in, to any other, with an impetus that is fenfible to us, 
wherefore it was not ill called by the antients, a fwiftcr courfe 
of air ; a flowing wave of air; a flux, effufion, or dream of 
air. Mufcbenbt oek. 

The worthy fellow is our general. He’s the rock, the oak 
not to be wind (haken. Shah. Coriolanus. 

Love’s heralds (hould be thoughts. 

Which ten times fader glides than the fun beams. 

Driving back (hadows over low’ring hills. 

Therefore do nimble-pinion’d doves draw love; 

And therefore hath the ttwW-fwift Cupid wings. Shah. 
Falmouth licth farther out in the trade way, and fo offereth a 
fooner opportunity to wind-driven (hips than Plymouth. Carew. 

Wind is nothing but a violent motion of the air, produced 
by its rarefaction, more in one place than another, by the fun- 
beams, the attra&ions of the moon, and the combinations of 
the earth’s motions. Cheyne. 

2. Direction of the blad from a particular point. As eadward ; 
wedward. 

I’ll give thee a wind. 

I myfelf have all the other, 

And the very points they blow ; 

All the quarters that they know 

T’ th’ fhipman’s card. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. Breath ; power or act of refpiration. 

If my wind were but long enough to fay my prayers, I 
would repent. Shakefp. 

His wind he never took whild the cup was at his mouth, 
but judly obferv’d the rule of drinking with one breath. Hake. 

The perfume of the flowers, and their virtues to cure (hort- 
nefs of wind in purfy old men, feems to agree mod with 
the orange. Temple. 

It dop’d at once the paflage of his wind , 

And the free foul to flitting air refign’d. Dry den. 

4. Air caufed by any action. 

On each dde her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like fmiling Cupids 
With divers colour’d fans, whofe wind did feem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. Shakefp. 

In an organ, from one blad of wind. 

To many a row of pipes the found-board breathes. Milt. 

5. Breath modulated by an indrument. 

Where the air is pent, there breath or other blowing, 
which carries but a gentle percuflion, fuffices to create found ; 
as in pipes and wind indruments. Bacon. 

Their indruments were various in their kind. 

Some for the bow, and fome for breathing wind. Dryden. 

6. Air impregnated with feent. 

A hare had long efcap’d purfuing hounds, 

By often (hiding into didant grounds, 

Till finding all his artifices vain. 

To favc his life, he lcap’d into the main. 

But there, alas ! he could no fafety find, 

A pack of dog-fi(h had him in the wind. Swift. 

7. Flatulence; windinefs. 

It turns 

Wifdom to folly, as nourifhment to wind. Milton. 


'on. 
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8. Any thing infignificant or light as wind. 

Think not with wind of airy threats to awe a 

9. Down the Wind. To decay. Mllu 

A man that had a great veneration for an image in W 
houfe, found that the more he prayed to it to profper him '* 
the world, the more he went down the wind dill. L’E/i 

1 o. To take or have the Wind. To gain or have the upp^ h?£t‘ 
Let a king in council beware how he opens his own L, 
clinations too much, for elfe counfellors will but take th 
wind of him ; indead of giving free counfel. Jy nc 

To Wind. v.a. [pinban. Sax. winden, Dutch, from theism*! 

1. To blow; to found by inflation. un ‘J 

The fquire ’gan nigher to approach, 

And wind his horn under the cadle wall. 

That with the noife it (hook as it would fall. 

Every Triton’s horn is winding , 

Welcome to the wat’ry plain. 

“ ! • 


F.^ 


Ye vig’rous fwains f while youth ferments your bl 2 )d 
IVind the flirill horn, or fpread the waving net. pJ 
2. To turn round ; to twid. ^ ' 

Nero could touch and time the harp well ; but in govern¬ 
ment fometimes he ufed to wind the pins too high, and fome- 


times let them down too low. 


Bacon. 


The figure of a durdy woman done by Michael Angelo* 
wa(hing and winding of linen cloaths, in which adt (he 
wrings out the water that made the fountain. IVotton 

IVind the wood-bine round this arbour. Milton 

3. To regulate in aCtion. 

He vaulted with fuch eafe into his feat. 

As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 

To turn and wind a firy pegafus, 

And witch the world with noble horfemanfhip. Shak, 

In a commonwealth or realm, 

The government is call’d the helm; 

With which, like veflels under fail. 

They’re turn’d and winded by the tail. Hudibras. 

4. To nofe ; to follow by feent. 

5. To turn by (hifts or expedients. 

Whence turning of religion’s made 
The means to turn and wind a trade. Hudibras. 

6 . To introduce by infinuation. 

You have contriv’d to take 
From Rome all fcafon’d offices, and to wind 
Yourfelf into a power tyrannical. Shake/. Coriolanus. 

Edmund, feek him out, wind me into him, frame the bu- 
finefs after your own wifdom. Shake/. King Lear. 

Little arts and dexterities they have to wind in fuch things 
into difeourfe. Government of the Tongue. 

7. To change. 

Were our legiflature veiled in the prince, he might wind 
and turn our conftitution at his pleafure, and (hape our go¬ 
vernment to his fancy. Addijon. 

8. To entwift; to enfold ; to encircle. 

Sleep thou and I will wind thee in my arms. Shak. 

You know me well, and herein fpend but time 
To wind about my love with circumflance. Shakefp. 

Sometime am I 

All wound with adders who with cloven tongues 

Do hifs me into madnefs. Shakefp. 

9. To Wind out. To extricate. 

When he found himfelf dangeroufly embarked he bethought 
himfelf of all poffible ways to difentangle himfelf, and to wind 
himfelf out of the labyrinth he was in. Clarendon. 

10. To Wind up. To bring to a fmall compafs, as a bottom 

of thread. 

Without folemnly winding up one argument, and intimat¬ 
ing that he began another, he lets his thoughts,which were fully 
poffefled of the matter, run in one continued (train. Locke. 

11. To Wind up. [Ufed of a watch] To convolve the fpring; 
to put in order to a certain end. 

I frown the while, and perchance wind up my watch, or 
play with fome rich jewel. Shakefp. 

Fate feemed to wind him up for fourfeore years, 

Yet frefhly ran he on, ten winters more: 

Till like a clock worn out with calling time, 

The wheels of weary life at laft Hood (till. Dryd. 

Will not the author of the univerfe, having made an au¬ 
tomaton, which can wind up itl'elf, fee whether it hath ftood 
dill, or gone true. Grew. 

1 2. To Wind up. To raife by degrees. 

Thefe he did fo wind up to his purpefe that they with¬ 
drew from the court. Hayward. 

When they could not coolly convince him, they rade , 
and called him an hcretick: thus they wound up his temper 
to a pitch, and treacheroufly made ufe of that infirmity. Ater. 

13. To Wind up. To ftraiten a firing by turning that on 
which it is rolled ; to put in tunc. 

Hylas ! why fit we mute, 

Now that each bird faluteth the fpring ? 

IVind up the flacken’d firings of thy lute, 

- f - to fing. 

I lif 


Never canft thou want matter to fing. 
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Your lute may wind its firings but little higher 
To tunc their notes to that immortal quire. Prior. 

I - To WiNn up. To put in order for regular action: from a 

W O you kind gods! 

Cure this.great breach of his abufed nature; 

Th’ untun’d and jarring fenfes, O, windup, 

Of this child changed father. Shakefp. 

jTc weyrd lifters, hand in hand, 

Ppftcrs of the fea and land. 

Thus do go about, about. 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

’ And thrice again to make up nine: 

Peace, the charm’s wound up. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Wind. v.n. 

To turn; to change. * 

So fwift your judgments turn and wind. 

You caft our fleeted wits a mile behind. Dryden. 

2. To turn; to be convolved. 

Some plants can fupporc thcmfelvcs, and fome others creep 
along the ground, or wind about other trees, and cannot fup- 
poxt tbemfclves. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

St.iirs. of a (olid newel fpread only upon one fmall newel, as 
the feveral folds of fans fpread about their center; but thefe, 
becaufe they fometimes wind, and fometimes fly off from that 
win ling, take more room up in the fiair-cafe. AJoxon. 

3. To move round. 

If aught obftruCt thv courfc, yet (land not Hill, 

But wind about, ’till thou haft topp’d the hill. Denham. 

4. To proceed in flexures. 

It (hall not wind with fuch a deep indent. 

As rob me of fo rich a bottom here. Shakefpcare. 

He winds with cafe 

Through the pure marble air his oblique way, 

Amongft innumerab'e ftars. Milton’s Paradife Lofl. 

It was a rock winding with one afeent. Milton. 

Tho filver Thames, her own domcftick flood. 

Shall bear her veflels, like a fweeping train; 

And often wind, as of his miftrefs proud, 

With longing eyes to meet her face again. Dryden. 

You that can fearch thofe many corner’d minds, 

Where woman’s crooked fancy turns and winds. Dryden. 

Still fix thy eyes intent upon the throng, 

And, as the pafles open, wind along. Gay. 

Swift attending from the azure wave. 

He took the path that winded to the cave. Pope. 

5. To be extricated ; to be difcntangled. 

Long lab’ring underneath, ere they could wind 
Out of fuch prifon. Milton. 

Wi'sdbound. adj. [wind and bound.] Confined by contrary 
winds. 

Yet not for this the windbound navy weigh’d ; 

Slack were their fails, and Neptune difobey’d. Dryden. 
When I beftir myfelf, it is high fea in his houfe ; and when 

I fit (till, his affairs forlooth are windbound. Aadijon’s Spedtat. 

Is it reafonablc that our Englilh fleer, which ufed to be the 
terror of the ocean, (hould be windbound? Spectator. 

Vi i'ndegg. n.f An egg not impregnated; an egg that does 
net contain the principles of life. 

Sound eggs fink, and fuch as are addled fwim; as do alfo 
thofe termed hypencmia, or windeggs. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 
Wi'nder. n.f. [from wind.] 

>. An inftrument or perfon by which any thing is turned 
round. 

Fo keep troublefome fervants out of the kitchen, leave the 
winder fticking on the jack to fall on their heads. Swift. 

2. A plant that twifts itfelf round others. 

Plants that put forth their fap haftily, have their bodies not 
proportionable to their length; and therefore they are winders 
and creepers, as ivy and bryony. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
Vi'ndfall. n J. [wind and fall ] Fruit blown down from 
the tree. 

Gather now, if ripe, your Winter fruits, as apples, to 
prevent their falling by the great winds; alfo gather your 
_ windfalls. Evelyn's Katendar. 

J ndflower. n.f. The anemone. A flower. 

'vFndcali.. n.f [wind and gall.] 

‘Vtrdgalls are foft, yielding, flatulent tumours or bladders, 
full of corrupt jelly, which grow upon each fide of the fet- 
mck joints, and are fo painful in hot weather and hard ways, 
tiat they make a horfe to halt. They arc caufed by violent 
training, or by a horfe’s (landing on a (loping floor, or from 
extreme labour and heat, or by blows. Farrier’s Di£l. 

His horfc infected with the fafhion , full of uindgalls, and 
W ‘ 1 ^ fy av ‘ ns - Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

. , UGUn ’. n - J- [wind and gun.] Gun which difeharges the 
buliet by means of wind compreflcd. 

The windgun is charged by the forcible compreffion of air, 
dug injcCted through a fyringe; the ftrife and detention of 
u imprifoned air ferving, by the help of little falls or (huts 
Mlt >in, to ftop and keep clofe the vents by which it was ad- 
®“ ted * JVilkim's Math. Magick. 


Waller. 







Forc’d from wir.dguns, lead itfelf can fly. 

And wond’rous (lugs cut fwiftly through the iky. 

Wi'ndiness. n.f [from windy.] 

1. Fulnefs of wind ; flatulence. 

A windinefs and puffing up of your ftomach after dinner, 
and in the morning. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Orifices are prepared for the letting forth of the rarefied 
fpirits in ruClus, or windinefs, the common effe&s of all fer¬ 
mented liquors. ~ Floyer on the Hum urs. 

2. Tendency to generate wind. 

Sena lofeth fomewhat of its windinefs by decoding; and, 
generally, fubtile or windy fpirits arc taken off by incenfion 
or evaporation. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

3. Tumour; puffinefs. 

From this his modeft and humble charity, virtues which 
rarely cohabit with the fwelling windinefs of much knowledge, 
ifl'ued this. Brerewood on Languages. 

Wi'nding. n.f. [from wind.] Flexure; meander. 

It was the pleafanteft voyage in the world to follow the 
windings of this river Inn, through fuch a variety of pleafing 
fccnes as the courfe of it naturally led us. Addifon on Italy. 

The ways of heav’n are dark and intricate; 

Our underftanding traces them in vain. 

Nor fees with how much art the windings run, 

Nor where the regular confufion ends. Addifon's Cato. 

W Fndingsheet. n.f. [wind and feet.] A (beet in which 
the dead are enwrapped. 

Thefe arms of mine (hall be thy windingjhett-i 
My heart, fweet boy, (hall be thy fc|ndchre; 

For from my heart thine ima:e ne’er (hall go. Shak H. V 7 . 
The great wineiingjheets , that bury all things in oblivion, are 
deluges and earthquakes. Bacon. 

The chafte Penelope, having, as (he thought, loft Ulyfies at 
fea, employed her time in preparing a winding/beet for Laertes, 
the father of her hulband. Spectator. 

Wr'NDt.Ass. n.f. [wind and lace.] 

1. A handle by which a rope or lace is wrapped together rounJ 
a cylinder. 

2. A handle by which anything is turned. 

Thus do we of wifdom and of reach. 

With ivindlajfes, and with affays of byas, 

By indirections find directions out. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Wi'ndle. n.f. [from To wind.] A fpindle. Ainfwortb. 

Wi'ndmill. n.f. [wind and mill. J A mill turned by the 
wind. . 

We like Don Qu’xotc do advance 

. Againft a windmill our vain lance. Waller. 

Such a failing chariot might be more conveniently framed 
with moveable fails, whofe force may be impreffed from their 
motion, equivalent to thofe in a windmill. JVtlkins. 

Windmills grind twice the quantity in an hour that water- 
nulls do. Ado/ 1 inter’s Hztfband/y. 

His fancy has made a giant of a windmill, and he’s now 
engaging it. F. Attcbury. 

Wi'ndow. n. f [vindtte , Danilh. Skinner thinks it originally 
wind-door. J 

1. An aperture in a building by which air and light are intro¬ 
mitted. 

Being one day at my window all alone. 

Many (Trange things happened me to fee. 

A fair view her wind w yields. 

The town, the river, and the fields. 

He through a little window caft his fight, 

Though thick of bars that gave a fcantv light; 

But ev’n that glimmering ferv’d himtodelcry 
Th’ inevitable charms of Emily. _ 

When you leave the windorvs open for air, leave bo les on 
the windoiv-fzax, that they may get air too. Swift. 

2. 1 he frame of glafs or any other materials that covers the 
aperture. 

I o thee I do commend my watchful foul. 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes: 

Sleeping or waking, oh defend me dill! Shakefp. R. III. 
In the fun’s light, let into my darkened chamber through a 
fmall round hole in my window-fhuUsr, at about ten or twelve 
feet from the window, I placed a lens. Newton's Opt. 

3. Lines eroding each other. 

The fav’rite, that juft begins to prattle. 

Is very humorfome, and makes great clutter, 

’ I ill he has wind ws on his bread and butter. 

4. An aperture relcmbling a window. 

To Wi'ndow. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnifli with windows. 

Between thefe half columns above, the whole room was 
windowed rou nd. fVctton’s Architecture. 

With pert flat eyes (he window'd well its head, 

A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead. Pope’s Dunciad. 

2. To place at a window. 

Would’ft thou be wind tv'd in great Rome, and fee 
Thy mailer thus with phacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face fubdu’d 
To penetrative lhame ? Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
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3. To break into openings. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you arc. 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm, 

How fliall your houfelefs heads, and unfed fides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs, defend you 
From feafons fuch as thefe? Sbak. King Lear. 

Wi'n d p 1 p e n.f. [ wind and pipe.] The paffage for the breath i 
the afpera arteria. 

Let gallows gape for dogs, let man go free. 

And let not hemp his windpipe fuffocate. Shakef H. V. 
The wezzon, rough artery, or windpipe, is a part infervient 
to voice and refpiration: thereby the air defeendeth unto the 
lungs, and is communicated unto the heart. Brown. 

The quacks of government, who fat 
At th’ unregarded helm of ftate, 

Confider’d timely how t’ withdraw. 

And fave their windpipes from the law. Hudibras. 

Becaufe continual refpiration is neccffary for the fupport of 
our lives, the windpipe is made with annulary cartilages. Ray. 

The windpipe divides itfelf into a great number of branches, 
called bronchia: thefe end in fmall air-bladders, capable to be 
inflated by the admiffion of air, and to fubfide at the expul- 
fion of it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Wi'ndward. A [from wind.] Towards the wind. 
Wi'ndy. adj. [from wind.] 

1. Confifting of wind. 

See what {bowers arife, 

Blown with the windy tempeft of my foul 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eyes and heart. Shakefp. 
Subtile or windy fpirits are taken off by inccnfion or evapo¬ 
ration. Bacon. 

2. Next the wind. 

Lady, you have a merry heart. 

•-Yes, my lord, I thank it, poor fool. 

It keeps on the windy fide of care. Shakeffeart. 

3. Empty ; airy. 

Why Ihould calamity be full of words ? 

- IVindy attorneys to their client woes, 

Poor breathing orators of miferies. Sbak. Rich. III. 

What windy joy this day had I conceiv’d, 

Hopeful of his deliv’ry, which now proves 
Abortive as the firft-born bloom of Spring, 

Nipt with the lagging rear of Winter’s froft. Milton. 
Look, here’s that windy applaufe, that poor tranfitory plea- 
fure, for which I was dishonoured. South. 

Of ev’ry nation, each illuftrious name 
Such toys as thefe have cheated into fame. 

Exchanging folid quiet to obtain 

The windy fatisfaction of the brain. Dryden's Juvenal. 

4. Tempeftuous; molefted with wind. 

On this windy fca of land the fiend 
Walk'd up and down. Milton. 

It is not bare agitation, but the fediment at the bottom, 
that troubles and defiles the water; and when we fee it windy 
and dufty, the wind does not make but only raife duft. South. 

5. Puffy; flatulent. 

In fuch a windy colic, water is the beft remedy after a for¬ 
feit of fruit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Wine. n.f. [pin,Saxon; vinn, Dutch.] 

1. The fermented juice of the grape. 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mcer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Do not fall in love with me; 

For I am falfer than vows made in wine. Shakef. 

The increafe of the vineyards for the tw'nr-cellars. Chron. 
Be not amongft w/w-bibbers, amongft riotous eaters. Prov. 
Thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine-fat. If. 
They took old facks upon their affes, and iww-bottlcs old 
and rent, and bound up. Jof ix. 4. 

Where the wine- prefs is hard wrought, it yields a harfh 
wine that talks of the grapc-ftonc. Bacon. 

His troops on my ftrong youth like torrents rufht; 

As in a tu/wa-prefs, Judah's daughter crufht. Sandys. 

With large KiV/r-offerings pour’d, and facred feaft. Milt. 
Shall I, to plcafc another tw'w-fprung mind, 

Lofe all mine own? God hath giv’n me a mcafure, 

Short of his canne and body: muft I find 
A pain in that, wherein he finds a plcafurc? Herbert. 

The firftlings of the flock are doom’d to die; 

Rich fragrant wines the cheering bowl fupply. Pope. 

If the hogfhead falls fhort, the wine- cooper had not filled it 
in proper time. Swift's Direct ions to the Butler. 

2 . Preparations of vegetables by fermentations, called by the 

general name of wines, have quite different qualities from the 
plant; for no fruit, taken crude, has the intoxicating quality 
of wine. Arbuthnot. 

WING. n.f. jjehpmj, Saxon; winge, Danilh.] 

i. The limb of a bird by which Ihe flies. 

As Venus’ bird, the white fwift lovely dove. 

Doth on her wings her utmoft fwiftnefs prove. 

Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not fur. Sidney. 
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Ignorance is the curie of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to lieav’n V 1 e 
An eagle ftirreth up her neft, fpreadeth abroad 'her 
taketh them, and beareth them on her wings. 

A fpleenlefs wind fo ftrctcht 
Her wings to waft us, and fo urg’d our keel. 

The prince of augurs, Helitherfes, rofe; 

Prefcient he view’d th’ aerial traCts, and drew 
A fure prefage from ev’ry wing that flew. /W, r)j~ 

2. A fan to winnow. * “Huey. 

Wing, cartnave, and Whel, peck, ready at hand. 

3. Flight; paffage by the wing. “ ' 

Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to th’ rooky wood: 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowze 
While night’s black agents to their prey do rouze. Sbak 
Thy affections hold a wing 

Quite from the flight of all thy anceftors. Shakefp. H. IV 
I have purfued her as love hath purfued me, on the wine of 

anoccafions _ Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windier 

While pallion is upon the wing, and the man fully engaged 
in the profecution of fome unlawful object, no remedy or°con- 
troul is to be expected from his reafon. g iUt /, 

You are too young your power to underftand; 

Lovers take wing upon the leaft command. Dryden. 

And ftraight, with in-born vigour, on the wing. 

Like mounting larks, to the new morning fing. Dryden. 

Then life is on the wing ; then moft fhe finks, 

When moft fhe feems reviv’d. Smith's Phaedra andHlppsl. 

4. The motive of flight. 

Fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay ; 

Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d beggary : 

Then fiery expedition be my wing, 

Jove’s Mercury, and herald for a king. Shakefp. R. III. 

5. The fide bodies of an army. 

The footmen were Germans, to whom were joined as mm 
certain companies of Italians. Knolles’s Hijt. of the Turks. 
The left wing put to flight, 

The chiefs o’erborn, he rufhes on the right. Dryden. 

6. Any fide piece. 

The plough moft proper for ftiff black clays is long, large, 
and broad, with a deep head and a fquare earth-board, the 
coulter long and very little bending, with a very large wing, 

Mortimer’s Hujbaniry. 

To Wing. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To furnifh with wings; to enable to fly. 

The fpeed of gods 

Time counts not, tho’ with fwifteft minutes wing'd. Milt. 

Who knows but he, whofe hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings theftornis, 

Pours fierce ambition in a Cscfar’s mind. 

Or turns young Ammon loofe to fcourge mankind. Pope. 

2. To fupply with fide bodies. 

We ourfelf will follow 
In the main battle, which on either fide 
Shall be well winged with our chiefeft horfe. Shakef. R- M- 
To Wing. v. n. To pafs by flight. 

I, an old turtle. 

Will wing me to fome wither’d bough, and there 
My mate, that’s never to be found again, 

Lament ’till I am loft. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Warm’d with more particles of hcav’nly flame, ) 

He wing'd his upward flight, and foar’d to fame; r 

The reft remain’d below, a crowd without a name. Dryd. J 
Struck with the horrour of the fight. 

She turns her head, and wings her flight. Prior. 

From the Meotis to the northern fea, . 

The goddefs wings her defp’rate way. Prior. 

Wi'nced. adj. [from wing.] Furnifhed with wings; flying; 
fwift; rapid. 

Now we bear the king 

Tow’rd Calais: grant him there, and there being feen. 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the fea. Shakefpeare’s Henry 

Hie, good fir Michael, bear this fealed brief 
With winged hafte to the lord marftial. Shakef. n. I 
And fhall grace not find means, that finds her way. 

The fpeedieft of thy winged meffengers, r 0 

To vilit all thy creatures ? Milton s Paraaij. £ • 

We can fear no force , .. 

But winged troops, or Pegafean horfe. 

The winged lion’s not fo fierce in fight. 

As Lib’ri’s hand prefents him to our light. , 0 j 

The cockney is furprifed at many actions ot the ff u “ 
and winged animals in the fields. 

Wingedpea'. n f. [ochrus, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, out ot whofe empale ^ 
rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a pod 
moft part round and cj lindrical, filled with 


for the 
nililb feeds. 
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n.f [«* and JhelL] The fhell that covers 

th V^ n Lt-lhellcJ goat-chaffer is above an inch long, and the 
PZds o g f tbemfelves an inch, and half an inch broad ; fo 
'f n ^. AS to come down below the belly on both fides. Grew. 

Wi'NGV. adj. [from wing.] Having wings. 

" 1 " They fpring together out, and fw.ftly bear 

The flving yernth through clouds and yielding air; 

With wingy fpeed out-ftrip the eaftern wind. 

And leave the-breezes of the morn behind Addifon. 

q'o WINK. i). n. [pinctan, Saxon ; wincken, Dutch.] 

, To fhut the eyes. ... 

’ I et’s fee thine eyes; wink now, now open them. 

^mv opinion, ycl, thou fee’ft not well. Shak.^V I. 

Thev’re fairies; he that fpeaks to them {hall die: 

I’ll wink and couch; no man their fports muft eye. Sbak. 
His.falfc cunning 

Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance, 

And°grcw a twenty years removed thing, 

While one would wink. Shakef. Twelfth Eight. 

He with great imagination. 

Proper to madmen, led his pow’rs to death, 

And, winking, leap’d into deftrucfion. Shake]. H. I V. 

In defpite of all this, he runs foolifhly into his fin and ruin, 
merely becaufe he winks hard, and rulhes violently like a horle 

into the battle. Taylor. 

The Sciipture reprefents wicked men as without under- 
ftanding; not that they arc defti*ute of the natural faculty: 
they are not blind, but they wink. Tiliotjon. 

If any about them fhould make them think there is any dif¬ 
ference between being in the dark and winking, get it out of 

their minds. “ .* 1 

2. To hint, or dire& by the motion of the eyelids. 

You faw my mafter wink and laugh upon you. Shakefp. 
Send him a fpoon when he wants a knife: wink at the foot¬ 
man to leave him without a plate. Swift. 

2 To clofe and exclude the light. 

While Hermes pip’d and fung, and told his tale. 

The keeper’s winking eyes began to fail. 

And drowfy flumber on the lids to creep, 

’Till all the watchman was at length alkep. Dryden. 

When you (hoot, and fhut one eye. 

You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the t’other friendly aid, 

Or wink, as coward, and afraid. Prior. 

4. To connive; to feem not to fee; to tolerate. 

They be better content with one that will wink at their 

faults, than with him that will reprove them. JVbitgifte. 

I, for winking at your difeords too. 

Have loft a brace of kinfmen. Sbak. Romeo and Juliet. 

Let not night fee my black and deep defires ; 

The eye wink at the hand ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The king gave him great gifts, and winked at the great fpoil 
of Bofworth-ficld, which came almoft wholly to this man’s 
hands. Bacon’s Henry Mil. 

Let us not write at a loofe rambling rate, 

In hope the world will wink at all our faults. Rojconmion . 

Some faults of cdurfe with childhood end ; ) 

We therefore wink at wags, when they offend, > 

And fp3re the boy, in hopes the man may mend. Dryden. j 
Obftinacy cannot be winked at, but muft be fubdued. Locke . 

Cato is ftern, and awful as a god : 

He knows not how to wink at human frailty. 

Or pardon weaknefs that he never felt. Addifon s Cato. 

5. To be dim. 

The fullen tvrant flept not all the night, 

But, lonely walking by a winking light, 

Sobb’d, wept and groan’d, and beat his wither d bread. Dry. 
Wink. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1- ACt of clofing the eye. 

You doing thus, 

To the perpetual wink for ay might put 
This ancient moral. Shakefpeare's Tempeft. 

At every wink of an eye fome new grace will be born. Sbak. 

Since I receiv’d command to do this bufinefs, 

I have n’ot flept one wink. Shakef. Cymlelinc. 

The beams fo reverend and ftrong, 

Do’ft thou not think 

I could eclipfc and cloud them with a wink , 

But that I would not lofe her fight fo long? Donne. 

It raged fo all night, that I could not deep a wink. Temple. 

Not write ! but then 1 think; 

And for my foul I cannot fleep a wink. Pope. 

2. A hint given by motion of the eye. 

Her wink each bold attempt forbids. Sidney. 

The ftockjobbcr thus from ’Change-alley goes down. 

And tips you the freeman a wink ; 

Let me have but your vote to ferve for the town, 

And here is a guinea to drink. Swift. 

V* i’nker. n.f [from wink.] One who winks. 

A fet of nodders, winkers , and whifperers, whofe bufinefs 
is to fti angle all others offspring of wit in their birth. Pope. 


W I N;/ 

Wi'nkincly. adv. [from winking.] With the eye almoft 

Cl °If one beholdeth the light, he vieweth it winkingly, as thefe 
do that are purblind; but if any thing that is black, he looketh 
upon it with a broad and full eye. Peacham on Drawing. 

Wi'nner. n.f. [from win.] One who wins. 

A gamefter, having loft all, borroweth of his next fellow- 
gamefter fomewhat to maintain play; wnich he fetting unto 
him again, Ihortly thereby wmneth all from the winner. 

° Spenfer. 

Go together. 

You precious winners all; your exultation 

Partake to every one. Shakef. IVinter s Tale. 

Belhrcw the winners ; for they play’d me falfe. Shakefp. 
Whether the winner laughs or no, the lofer will complain; 
and rather than quarrel with his own fkill, will do it at the 
dice. Temple. 

Wi'n king, participial adj. [from win] Attractive; charming. 
Yet lefs fair, 

Lefs winning foft, Id’s amiably mild, 

Than that fmooth wat’ry image. Milton’s Paradfe Loft. 

On her, as queen, 

A pomp of winning graces waited ftill; 

And from about her {hot darts of defire 
Into all eyes, to wifh her ftill in fight. Milt • Para<L LoJl% 
Cato’s foul 

Shines out in every thing fhe a<Ets or fpeaks. 

While winning mildnefs and attractive fmilcs 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father’s virtues. Addifon's Cato. 

Wi'nning. n.f. [from win.] The fom won. 

A fimile in one of Congreve’s prologues compares a writer 
to a buttering gamefter, that ftakes all his winnings upon every 
caft; fo that if he lofes the laft throw, he is fure to be un- 
Jqhp. Addifon ’s Freeholder. 

To Wi'nnow. v. a. [pin&pian, Saxon ; evanno, Latin.] 

1. To feparate by means of the wind; to part the grain from 
the chaff. 

Were our royal faith martyrs in love, 

Wc fhall be winnow’d with fo rough a wind. 

That even our corn {hall feem as light as chaff, 

And good from bad find 110 partition. Shakefp. Hen. I\ . 

In the fun your golden grain difplay. 

And thrafli it out and winnow it by day. Dryden's Virgil. 

2 . To fan ; to beat as with wings. 

Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 

IVinmws the buxom air. Milton s Paradife Loft. 

3. To fift; to examine. 
iVinnow well this thought, and you {hall find 

’Tis light as chaff that flies before the wind. Dryden. 

4. To feparate; to part. . .. 

Bitter torture {hall 

IVinnow the truth from falfhood. Shakefp. Cymbelint. 

To Wi'nnow. v. n. To part corn from chaff. 

IVinnow not with every wind, and go not into every way. 

Ecclus v. 9. 

Wi'nnower. n f. [from winnow.] He who winnows. 
WI'NTER. n.f. [pintep, Saxon; winter, Danifh, German, 
and Dutch.] The cold feafon of the year. 

Though he were already ftept into the winter of his age, 
he found himfelf warm in thole defires, which were in his fon 
far more excufeable. Sidney. 

After Summer evermore fucceeds 
The barren IVinter with his nipping cold. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Thofe flaws and ftarts 
Inapoftors brow to fear, would well become 
A woman’s ftory at a IVinter’ s fire. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
He hath bought a pair of caft lips of Diana : a nun of IVin¬ 
ter' s fifterhood kiffes not more rcligioufly; the very ice of cha- 
ftity is in them. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The two beneath the diftant po.les complain 
Of endlefs IVinter and perpetual rain. Dryden. 

Lieft thou afleep beneath thofe hills of fnow ? 

Stretch out thy lazy limbs; awake, awake. 

And IVinter from thy furry mantle {hake. Dryden. 

Suppofe our poet was your foe before. 

Yet now, the bus’ncfs of the field is o’er, 

’Tis time to let your civil wars alone. 

When troops arc into IVinter- quarters gone. Dryden. 

He that makes no reflections on what he leads, only loads 
his mind with a rhapfody of talcs, fit in Winter-mghls for the 
entertainment of others. Locke. 

The republick have fent to prince Eugene to defire the em¬ 
peror’s protection, with an offer of // ;«/.-r-quarters for four 
thoufand Germans. Addifon on Italy. 

Stern IVinter fmilcs on that aufpicious clime. 

The fields are florid with unfading prime. Pope. 

To define Winter, I conlider firft wherein it agrees with 
Summer, Spring, Autumn, and I find they are all feafons of 
the year; therefore a feafon of the year is a genus: then 1 ob- 
ferve wherein it differs from thefe, and that is in the fliortnefs 
of the days; therefore this may be called its fpccial nature, or 

difference; 
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difference: then, by joining thefe together, I make a defini- Wipe. f. [from the verb 1 
tion. Winter is that feafon of the year wherein the days arc i. An aft of cleanfing. ^ 

’s Lc-' L - A L ’ ~ • 


W I s 


^^tcfl. ' Watts's Logic*. 

1 o Wi nter. V. n. [from the noun.] Topafs the Winter. 

1 he fowls fhall fummer upon them, and all the beads of 
the earth fhall winter upon them. If xviii. 6. 

Becaufe the haven was not commodious to winter in, the 
more part advifed to depart. y!n s X xvii. 12. 

To YY Enter. v. a. To feed or manage in the Winter. 

The cattle generally fold for flaughter within, or exporta¬ 
tion abroad, had never been handled or wintered at hand- 

meat. cr .1 

v t lemple. 

roung lean cattle may by their growth pay for their win¬ 
tering, and fo be ready to fat next Summer. Mortimer. 

inter is often ufed in compofition. 

The king fat in the winter- houfe, and there was a fire 
burning before him. j er% X xxvi. 22. 

If in November and December they fallow, ’tis called a 
tw^r-fellowing. Mortimer. 

onred it. very fmall with thyme, fweet margarome, and a 

little winter-i, avoury. Walton's Angler. 

w 1 nterbeaten. adj. \JVintcr and beat.] Harraflcd by fevere 
weather. 1 

He compareth his careful cafe to the fad feafon of the year, 
to the frofty ground, to the frozen trees, and to his own win- 
terbeaten flocke. 0*.,,/-,. 

T' 1 nthrcherry. n.f. [alkekenge.] A plant. 

1 lie fruit is about the bignefs of a cherry, and inclofed in 
the cup of the flower, which fwells over it in form of a 
bladder. Miller. 

Wj'ntercitron. n.f. A fort of Pear, which fee. 

Vi ntergreen. n.f [pyrola, Latin.] A plant. 

Jt hath a rofe-fhaped flower, confiding of fcveral leaves, 
which are placed circularly; out of whofe cup arifes the 
pointal, ending in a probofeis, which afterwards turns to a 


Swift 

inftrument or perCty 


c ,. Ben. Job'll, 

wwr.] Metal 


j. n r . 9 .— »r css uj iuji.o lu <x ± u i uiu ifilO Wire 

Channelled, generally umbellated, and 2. To draw out into length 
comuting of five cells, which are rnimmnnlu ft.11 c —II A a. _• , ° 


2. A blow; aftroke; a jeer; a gybe; a farcafin 

To ftatefmen would you give a wipe, 

You print it in Italick type: r 

When letters are in vulgar fhapes, 

I is ten to one the wit efcapcs j 
But when in capitals expreft, 

T he dulleft reader fmoaks the ieft. 

3. A bird. J 

YVj'per. n.f. [ from wipe. ] An 
which any thing is wiped. 

The maids and their makes. 

At dancing and wakes. 

Had their napkins and pofies. 

And the wipers for their nofes. 

WIRE, n.f [virer, French, to draw round, 
drawn into flender threads. 

T’ane was the damfel; and without remorfe 
I he king condemn’d her, guildefs, to the fire- 
Her vail and mantle pluckt they oft' by force" 

And bound her tender arms in twifted wire * 

Thou (halt be whipt with wire , and ftew’d in brine 

Whom ribs of horror all environ, 
rhat’s ftrong with wire inftead of veins. 

In whofe embraces yop’re in chains. Beaumont and Flacker 
And the cherubick hoft, in thoufand quires, 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. * Mltim 
Some roll a mighty ftone, fome laid along, 

And, bound with burning wires, on fpokes of wheels are 

rp w , bun S- . Dry dens £*. 

To \\ 1 redraw, v. a. [wire and draw. ] 

To fpin into wire. 


Fairfax, 


m- c r - -uuiuciiaieu, anti 

coniiiting of five cells, which arc commonly full of fmall 
feeds. Miller. 

WVnterly. adj. [Winter and like.] Such as is fuitable to 
Winter; of a wintry kind. 

If’t be Summer news. 

Smile to’t before; if winterly, thou need’ft 
# But keep that count’nance ftill. Shaiefp. Cymlelme. 

1 ntry. adj. [from Winter.] Brumal; hyemalf 
He faw the Trojan fleet difpers’d, diftrefs’d 
, B y «onny winds, and wintry heav’n opprefs’d. Dry den. 

1 ny. adj. [from wine.] Having the tafte or qualities of 
wine. 1 

Set cucumbers here and there among mufkmelons, and fee 
w ic ler t c melons will not be more winy, and better tailed. 

To WIPE. „. *. fpipan, 

1. To cleanfe by rubbing with fometliing foft. 

Such a handkerchief. 

I’m furc it was your wife’s, did I to-day 
See Caftio wipe his beard with. Sim*. Othello. 

She a gentle tear let fall 

From either eye, and wip'd them with her hair. Milton. 

T hen with her veil the wound Ihe wipes and dries. Denh. 

2. To take away by terfion. 

Calumniate ftoutly; for though we wipe away with never 
fo much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left fome 
fullia|e behind. Decay of Picy. 

3. T o ttrikc off gently. 

Let me wipe oft this honourable dew, 

1'hat filverly doth progrefs on thy cheeks. Shaiefpeare. 

Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wip'd them foon. 

Milton's Paradije Lojl. 

A young man, having fuffered many tortures, efcaped with 
life, and told his fellow Chriftians, that the pain of them had 
been rendered tolerable by the prefence of an angel, who 
ftood by him and wiped oft’ the tears and fweat. Addfon. 

}.. To clear away. 

Macduff, this noble paflion. 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
JVtp d the black fcruples; reconcil’d my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Shaief Macbeth. 

J. To cheat; to defraud. 

I lie next bordering lords commonly incroach one upon 
another, as one is ftrongcr, or lie ftill in wait to wipe them 
out of their lands. Spcnfcr on Ireland. 

k To Wipe out. To efface. 

This blot, that they object againft your houfe, 

Shall be wip'd out in the next parliament. Sbak. Hen. VI. 

As thou lov’ft me, Camillo, wipe not cut the reft of thy 
fervices by leaving me now. Shaiefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Take one in whom decrepid old age has blotted out the cnences of tilings, lowijdem to their operations, t 
memory of his pad knowledge, and clearly wiped out the ideas WISE. adj. [pi r , Saxon ; wiis, Dutch and Danifh.J 
nis mind was formerly ltored with, and flopped up all the paf- »- Snnipnr • iurlt. mnr nn-lifltr no rt'iottlnrli; r\f matfP 
fages for new ones to enter; or if there be fome of the 


inlets yet left open, the impreffions made are 

ccivcd. 


fcarcc per- 
Lockc. 


. i U ‘ d mo y, in S t,irou g h a flexible canal, when fmall, by 
its friction will naturally lengthen, and wiredraw the fide:, df 
the canal, according to the direction of its axis. Arbuthnot 
3. I o draw by art or violence. 

I have been wrongfully accufed, and my fenfe wiredrawn 
into blafphcmy. 

Wi REDRAWER. n.f. [wire and draw.] One who fpins wire. 

. 1 llo ‘ e w,, o have need of unmixed filver, as gilders and 
wiredrawers, mud, befides an equal weight of fijver mixed 
with other metals, give an overplus to reward the refiners 

fkilh 

IoWis. v.a. pret. and part. paff. w\Jl. [uiijjcn, German; 
wyfen , Dutch.] To know. Obfolete. 

rhus proud and fierce, unto the hearts he ftept 
Ot them poor fouls; and cutting reafon’s reins, 

Made them his own before they had it wifi. Sidney. 

There be fools alive, I wis. 

Silver’d o’er ; and fo was this. Shaiefpeart. 

I his book, advifediy read and diligently followed but one 
year at home, would do a young gentleman more good, la///, 
than three years travel abioad. Afchains Sdmlmajltr. 

When Mammon faw his purpofc mift, 

Him to entrap un wares, another’s way he wijh Fa. Queen, 
Marry with a king, 

A batchelor, a handfome ftrippling too, 

I wis your grandam had a worfer match. Shaiefp. R. III. 

W ^ en * or more worlds the Macedonian cry'd, 

He iuijl not Thetys in her lap did hide 
Another yet, a world referv’d for you. 

To make more great than that he did fubdue. JVetUer. 
Wi'sdom. «./. [piyoom, Saxon; tviifdom, Danifh J Sapience; 
the power of judging rightly. 

T hat which moveth God to work is goodnefs, and that 
which ordcrcth his work is wifdomf and that which peifecfcth 
his work is power. J Hooker. 

’Tis much he dares. 

And to that dauntlcfs temper of his mind. 

He hath a wifdom that doth guide his valour 

To a£t in fafety. Shaiefp. Macbeth. 

Wifdom and fortune combating together, * 

If that the former dare but what it can. 

No chance may ftiake it. Shake/. Ant. end Cleopatra. 

As from fenfes rcafon’s work doth fpring, 

So many reafons underftanding gain. 

And many underftandings knowledge bring, 

And by much knowledge wifdom we obtain. Davies. 

IVifdom is that which makes men judge what arc the beft 
ends, and what the belt means to attain them, and gives a man 
advantage of counfel and di raft ion. Temple. 

As fcicncc is properly that knowledge which relateth to the 
cfiences of things, fo wifdom to their operations. Grew s tym. 
ISE. adj. [pip, Saxon ; wiis, Dutch and Danifh.] 

Sapient; judging rightly, particularly of matters of life; 
having practical knowledge. 

I would have you wife unto that which is good, and fimple 
concerning evil. \ Lorn. xvi. rQ- 

7 If 
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Heav’n is for thee too high ; be lowly wife. Milton. 

All their writings were compofcd in verfe, which were called 
runes, or viifes, and from thence the term of wife came. Temp. 

Since the floods demand 

For their dclcent a prone and finking land : 

Docs not this due declivity declare, 

A wife director's providential care ? Blackmcre. 

The wifejl and belt men in all ages, have lived up to the 
religion of their country, when they law nothing in it oppo- 
fite to morality. Addtfon. 

2 . Skilful; dextrous. 

Speak unto all that are rw/e-hearted, whom I have filled 
with the fpirit of wifdom, that they may make Aaron’s gar¬ 
ments. _ Ex. xxviii. 3. 

Do we count him a wife man, who is wife in any thing but 
his own proper profeffion and employment, and wife for every 
body but himfelf? Tillotfon. 

They are wife to do evil, but to do good they have no 
knowledge. fer. iv. 22. 

3. Skilled in hidden arts. 

° There was an old fat woman even now with me.- 

—Pray, was’t not the wi;e woman of Brainford ? Shakcjp. 

4.. Grave ; becoming a wdfe man. 

One eminent in wife deport fpake much. Milton. 

WISE, n. f [jure, Saxon ; wyfe, Dutch ; weife, German; 
guife, Fr. guija, Italian.] Manner; way of being or aCting. 
This word, in the modern dialed, is often corrupted into wajS. 

This long ftie fings in molt commanding wife ; 

Come, fhepherd’s boy, let now thy heart be bow’d 

To make itfelf to my lead look a’flavc. Sidney. 

Ere wc farther pal's, I will devife 
A paflport for us both, in fitted wife. HubbercTs Tale. 
On this wife ye fhall blefs Ifrael. Numb. vi. 23. 


The lovers Itanding in this doleful wife 


Fairfi 


ax. 


Dryden. 


Lojl. 


A warrior bold approached. 

With foam upon thy lips, and fparkling eye?, 

Thou fay'ft and do'll in fuch outrageous wife. 

That mad Oreftes, if he faw the fhow, 

Wou’d fwear thou were the madder of the two. 

’Tis in no wie ftrange that fuch a one fhould believe, that 
things were blindly fhuffted. IVcodward. 

Wiseacre n.f. [It was antiently written wifefegger, as the 
Dutch wifeggher, a foothfayer.] 

1. A wife, or fentemious man. Obfolete. 

2 . A fool; a dunce. 

W hy, fays a u'i;eacre that fat by him, were I as the king of 
France, I would fcorn to take part with footmen. Addlfon. 
Wi'sely. adv. [from wife!] Judicioufly; prudently. 

If thou covet death, as utmoft end 
Of mifery; fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc’d ; doubt not God 
Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire. Milton's Par 
He fits like difeontented Damocles, 

When by the fportive t) rant wifely fliovvn. . 

1 he dangerous plealltre of a flatter’d throne. Dryden. 
Admitting their principles to be true, they aCt wifely: they 
keep their end, evil as it is, fteadily in view. Rogers. 

The doCtors, tender of their fame. 

Wifely on me lay all the blame : 

We mult confefs his cafe was nice. 

But he wou’d never take advice. Swift. 

Wi'seness, n.f. [from ti ’ife.] Wifdom; fapience. Obfolete. 
h*o lefs deferveth his wittinefs in devifing, his pithmefs in 
uttering, his paftoral rudenefs, and his moral wifenej's. Spcnfer. 
10 WISH. v.n. [piycian, Saxon.] 

J- T o have ftrong defirc; to long. 

T he fun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, 
and vjijhed in himfelf to die. Jonah iv. 8. 

T haiNoah or Janus underftood navigation, may be very well 
fupported by hisimagefound upon the firft Roman coins. One 
hde was ftampt with a Janus bifrons, and the other with a 
roftrum, or prow of a fhip. This is as good an argument as 
an antiquary could wijh for. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Jo be difpofed, or inclined. 

Thofe potentates, who do not wijh well to his affairs, 
have fliewn refpect to his perfonal character. Addtfon. 

3 - It has a flight fignification of hope. 

1 wijh it may not prove fome ominous foretoken of misfor- 
tune, to have met with fuch a mifer as I am. Sidney. 

ToWish. v.a. 

*• defire; to long for. 

*it 1 ^ as k |n to P u ** out hy the heels, and fhew him 
e as dead as he could wijh it. Sidney, b. i. 

If all the year were playing holidays, 
o fport would be as tedious as to work ; 
jut when they feldom come, they wijht for come. Shaiefp. 
cy have more than heart could wijh. Pf. lxxiii. 7. 

Tit arC ^‘l ,s P re P a r’d by my command, 

la t fliall convey you to the wijht-for port. Addifen's Cato, 
o recommend by wifhing. 

ad I as many Tons as I have hairs, 

"Quid not wijh them to a fairer death. Shaiefp. Macbeth. 


3. To imprecate. 

If heavens have any grievous plague in ftore. 

Exceeding thofe that I can wijh upon thee ; 

O let them keep it till thy fins be ripe, 

And then hurl down their indignation. Shaiefp. Rich. III. 

4. To aflt. 

Digby fhould find the bed way to make Antrim communi¬ 
cate the affair to him, and to wijh his afliftance. Clarendon. 
Wis A. n.f. [from the verb.] 
x. Longing defire. 

To his wijh. 

Beyond his hope. Eve fcparate he fpies. Milton. 

A wijh is properly the defire of a man fitting or lying ftill; 
but an act of the will, is a man of bufineis vigoroufly going 
about his work. South's Sermons. 

2. Thing defired. 

What next I bring fliall plcafc thee ; be aflur’d. 

Thy likenefs, thv fit help, thy other felf. 

Thy wijh, exaCtly to thy heart’s defirc. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

3. Defire exprefled. 

Shame come to Romeo !- 

— Blifter’d be thy tongue 

For fuch a wijh. Shaiefpcare's Romeo and Juliet. 

I admire your whig-principles of refiftance in the fpirit of 
the Barcelonians: I join in your wifi for them. Pope. 

Wi's h edly. adv. [from wiflied. ] According to defire. Not ufed. 
What could have happened unto him more wijhedly, than 
with his great honour to keep the town ftill. Knolles. 

Wi'sher. n.f. [from wijh.] 

1. One who longs. 

2. One whoexprefles vviflies. 

With half that wifli, the ivijher's eyes be prefs’d. Shaiefp. 
Wi'shful. adj. [from wijh and full.] Longing; fliowing defire. 
From Scotland am I ftol’n ev’11 of pure love. 

To greet mine own land with my wijhful fight. Shaiefpeare. 
W/shfully, adv. [from wijhful.] Earncftly; with longing* 
Wi'sket. n.f. A baftcet. , Aiujworth. 

Wisp. n.f. [wifp, Swedilh, and old Dutch.] A fmall bundle, 
as of hay or ftraw. 

A gentleman would faft five days, without meat v bread, or 
drink ; but the fame ufed to have continually a great ivifp of 
herbs that he fmelied on : and amongft thofe, fome cfciilent 
herbs of ftrong feent, as onions. Bacon's Nat. FUJI. 

Jews, who their whole wealth can lay 
In a lrnall bafket, on a wijp of hay. Dryden , 

Wist. pret. and part, of wis. 

WEstful. adj. 

1. Attentive; earned ; full of thought. 

Why, Grubbinel, dofl thou fo -.uijlful feem ? 

There’s forrow in thy look. Gay's Pajlorals. 

2 . It is ufed by Swift, as it feems, for wijhful . 9 

Lilting up one of my falhes, I call many a wijlful melan¬ 
choly look towards the fea. Gulliver's Travels. 

Wistfully, adv. [from wtjlful.] Attentively; earncftly. 

Vi ith that he fell again to pry 
Through perfpedlive more wijj/ully. Hudibras. 

Wi'stly. adv. [from wis.] Attentively; earncftly. 

Speaking it, he wijlty look’d on me ; 

As who fliall fay,—I would thou wert the man. Shaiefp. 
To Wit. v. n. [prean, Saxon.] To know. This word is now 
only ufed in the phrafe to wit ; that is to fay. 

There is an officer, to wit, the fhcriff of the fhire, whofe 
office it is, to walk up and down his bailiwick. Spenfer. 
Yet are thefe feet, whofe ft rengthlefs ftay is numb, 7 
Unable to fupportthis lump of clay, 

Swift-winged with defire to get a grave; 

As witting, I no other comfort have. Shaiefp. Hen. YT. 
WIT. n.f. [pgcrir, Saxon; from piran, to know.] 

1. The powers of the mind; the "mental faculties; the intel¬ 
lects. This is the original fignification. 

Who would fet his wit to fo fbolifti a bird ? Shaiefpeare. 
The king your father was reputed for 
A prince mofl prudent, of an excellent 
And unmatch’d wit and judgment. Shaiefp. Hen. V 7 II. 

Will puts in praCticc what the wit devifeth : 

Will everaCts, and wit contemplates ftill: 

And as from wit the power of wifdom rifeth, 

All other virtues daughters are of will. 

Will is the prince, and zvit the counfcllor. 

Which doth for common good in council fit; 

And when wit is refolv’d, will lends her power 
To execute what is advis’d by wit. Davies's I-eland. 

For wit and pow’r, their laft endeavours bend 
T’outfhine each other. Dryden. 

2 . Imagination ; quicknefs of fancy. 

They never meet, butthere’s a fkirmifh of wit between them.— 
— Alas, in our laft conflict four of his five wits went halting 
off, and now is the whole man govern’d by one. Shaiefp. 

Lewd, (hallow, hair-brain’d huffs, make atheifm and con¬ 
tempt of religion, the only badge and character of wit. SouP- 
^ And though a tun in thy large bulk be writ. 

Yet thou art but a kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 

30 T JVtt 
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Wit lying moft in the affemblage of ideas, and putting 
thofe together with quicknefs and variety, wherein can be 
found any refemblance, or congruity, thereby to make up 
pleafant pidturcs in the fancy. Judgment, on the contrary, 
lies in feparating carefully one from another, ideas, wherein 
can be found the lead difference, thereby to avoid being 
milled by fimilitude. Locke. 

Cou’d any but a knowing prudent caufe 

Begin fuch motions, and affign fuch laws ? 

If the great mind had form’d a different frame. 

Might not your wanton wit the fyftem blame ? Blackmore. 

3. Sentiments produced by quicknefs of fancy. 

All forts of men take a pleafure to gird at me. The brain 
of this foolifli compounded clay, man, is not able to invent 
any thing that tends more to laughter, than what I invent, 
and is invented on me. I am not only witty in myfelf, but 
the caufe that wit is in other men. Shakcfpcare. 

His works become the frippery of wit. B. Jobnfon. 

The Romans made thofe times the ftandard of their wit, 
when they fubdu’d the world. Sprat. 

The definition of wit is only this ; that it is a propriety of 
thoughts and words; or, in ether terms, thoughts and words 
elegantly adapted to the fubjedt. Dryden. 

Let a lord once but own the happy lines ; 

How the wit brightens, and the ftyle refines ! Pope. 

4. A man of fancy. 

Intemperate wits will fpare neither friend nor foe; and 
make themfelves the common enemies of mankind. L’EJlr. 

A poet, being too witty himfclf, could draw nothing but 
wits in a comedy: even his fools wefe infcdled with the difeafe 
of their author. Dryden. 

To tell them wou’d a hundred tongues require; 


Or one vain wit's, that might a hundred tire. 
A man of genius. 

Searching wits, of more mechanick parts; 


Pope. 


Who grac’d their age with new-invented arts: 

Thofe who to worth their bounty did extend. 

And thofe who knew that bounty to commend. Dryden. 

How vain that fecond life in others breath ? 

Th’ eftate which wits inherit after death ; 

Eafc, health, and life, for this they muft refign, 

Unfure the tenure, but how vaft the fine ! 

The great man’s curfc, without the gain endure; 

Be envy’d, wretched ; and be flatter’d, poor. Pope. 

6. Senfc; judgment. 

Strong was their plot, 

•'J'hcir practice clofe, their faith fufpc&ed not; 

T heir ftates far off, and they of wary-w/ 7 . Daniel. 

Come, leave the loathed llagc, | 

And this more loathfome 

Where pride and impudence in fadlion" 

TJfurp the chair of wit. B. Jshnfm. 

Though his youthful blood be fir’d with wine. 

He wants not wit the danger to decline. Dryden. 

7. In the plural. Sound mind ; intellect not crazed. 

If our wits run the wild-goofe chace, I have done: for 
thou haft more of the wild-goofe in one of thy wits, than I 
have in my whole five. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

I had a fon. 

Now outlaw’d from my blood ; he fought my life : 

The grief hath craz’d my wits. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Are his wits fafe ? is he not light of brain ? Shaiefpeare. 

Sound fleep cometh of moderate eating; he rifetli early, 
and his wits are with him : but the pain of watching, and 
choler, and pangs of the belly, arc with an unfatiable 
man. Eccluf. xxxi. 20. 

Wickednefs is voluntary frenzy, and every firmer docs more 
extravagant things than any man that is crazed, and out of 
his wits, only that he knows better what he docs. Tillotfon. 

No man in his wits can ferioufly think that his own foul 
hath cxiftcd from all eternity. Bentley. 

8. Contrivance; ftiatagem ; power of expedients. 

How can it chufe but bring the Ample to their wits end ? 
how can it chufe but vex and amaze them ? Hooker. 

I was like to be apprehended for the witch of Brainford ; 
but that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the 
a&ion of an old woman, delivered me. Shakejpeare. 

Sleights from his wit and fubtlety proceed. Milton. 

The neighbourhood were at their wits end, to confider 
what would be the iffue. L'Ejlrange. 

'Vtcraft. n.f. [wit and craft.] Contrivance; invention. 
%fo!cte. 

Te was no body that could not hammer out of his name 
an u./ C ntion by this witcraft , and picture it accordingly. 

Camden's Remains. 

Wi'tcracKer. n.f. [wit and cracker.] A joker; one who 
breaks a jeft. 

A college of witcraciers cannot flout me out of my hu¬ 
mour ; doll thou think I care for a fatire or an epigram ? Shak. 

’Wtworm. n.f [wit and worm.] One that feeds on wit; a 
canker of wit. 


W I T 

Thus to come forth fo fuddenly a witworm /?<*; - 
WITCH, n.f. [piece, Saxon.] J ehn J°*- 

1. A woman given to unlawful arts. 

Wife judges have prescribed that men may not rafhlv be 
lievc the confeflions of witches, nor the evidence Z - a 
them. For the witches themfelves are imaginative • ami 0 ,'!’ 0 * 
pie are credulous, and ready to impute accidents to w£h- 

craft - . , , Bacon's Nat. Hijt 

I he mght-hag comes to dance J 

With Lapland witches, while die lab’ring moon 
Eclipfes at their charms. 0 

When I confider whether there are fuch perfons as tuirhes’ 
my mind is divided : I believe in general that there is fuch a 
thing as witchcraft, but can give no credit to any particular 
inllance of it. Addifon's Spectator, N° 117 

2. [From pic, Saxon.] A winding finuous bank. 

Leave me thofe hills where harbrough nis to fee • 

Nor holy bulh, nor briar, nor winding witch. ’Spenfer 

To Witch, v. a. [from the noun.] To bewitch; to enchant! 
’Tis now the very witching time of night, 

When churchyards yawn. Shakefp. Hamlet 

Me ill befits, that in dcr-doing arms, 

And honour’s fuit my vowed days do fpend. 

Unto thy bounteous baits, and plealing charms. 

With which weak men thou witchejl to attend. Spenfer. 

I’ll witch fweet ladies with my words and looks. Shakefp. 
Sit and witch me ? Shakefp Hen. Vl! 

WITCHCRAFT, n.f. [ witch and craft.] The practices of witches! 
Urania name, whofe force he knew fo well, 

He quickly knew what witchcraft gave the blow. Sidney. 
If you cannot 

Bar' his accefs to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him, for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in’s tongue. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

People are credulous, and ready to impute accidents and 
natural operations to witchcraft. Bacons Nat. Hijl. 

What fubtile witchcraft man conftrains, 

To change his pleafure into pains. Denham, 

Witchery, n.f. [from witch.] Enchantment. 

Another kind of petty witchery, if it be not altogether de¬ 
ceit, they call charming of beafts and birds. Raleigh. 

Great Comus ! 

Deep-fkilPd in all his mother’s witcheries. Milton. 

To With. v.a. [piean, Saxon.] To blame; to reproach. 
The palmer ’gan moft bitterly 
Her to rebuke, for being loofe and light; 

Which not abiding, but more fcornfully 
Scoffing at him, that did her juftly wife. 

She turn’d her boat about. Fairy Queen, c. xii. 

With. n.f. [from the verb.] Blame; reproach. Spenfer. 
With, prepoftt. [prS, Saxon.] 

1. By. Noting the caufe. 

Truth, tir’d with iteration, 

As true as ftccl, as plantage to the moon. Sha’efpcare. 

With ev’ry ftab her bleeding heart was torn. 

With wounds much harder to be fecn than born. Roue. 

2. Noting the means. 

Rude and unpoliflied are all operations of the foul in their 
beginnings, before they are cultivated with art and ftudy. Drj/J. 

3. Noting the inllrument. 

Boreas through the lazy vapour flies. 

And fweepSjU////; healthy wings, the rank polluted fleies.^ur. 
By perflations with large bellows, miners give motion to 
the air. Woodward. 

4. On the lidc of; for. 

O madnefs of difeourfe > 

That caufe fets up with, and againft thyfelf! Shaiefpeare, 

5. In oppolition to ; in competition or contell. 

I do conteft as hotly and as nobly with thy love. 

As ever againft thy valour. Shaiejp. Coriolanus. 

He lhall lie with any friar in Spain. Dryden s Spanijb Friar. 

6. Noting comparifon. 

Can blazing carbuncles with her compare ? Sandy. 

7. In fociety. , 

God gave man a foul that lhould live for ever, dws 
the body be dcllroyed ; and thofe who were good fhouid - 
with him. Stilhngfeet. 

In all thy humours, whether grave*or mellow, 

Thou’rt fuch a touchy, tefty, pleafing fellow; 

Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and fplcen about tbee. 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 

8. In company of. ... •r 

At the inftant that your meffenger came, in loving vi 1 • 
tion was with me, a young dodlor from Rome. ^/Mcejpear- 

9. In appendage ; noting confequence, or concomitanc- 

Men might know the perfons who had a right 
power, and with it to their obedience. 

10. In mutual dealing. 

1 will buy with you, fell with you, tall: wito )OU, ‘ 
with you, and fo following; but I will not cat w. 
drink with you, nor pray with you. * W 'Noting 


to regal 
Lode. 
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Noting confidence ; as / trujl you with all my fecrets ; or, 

Itrujl allmy fecrets with you. 

I2 , In j^ner^ hlIT1 f e |f no J e fs content would be. 

To partliis throne, and fhare his heaven with thee. Pope. 

Noting Conne&ioM. 

Pity your own, or pity our eltate. 

Nor twill our fortunes with your linking fate. Dryden. 
Immediately after. 

IVith that fhc told me, that, though fhe fpake of her 
father Cremes, flie would hide no truth from me. Sidney, b. ii. 

IVith that, he crawled out of his neft. 

Forth creeping on his caitiff hands and thighs. Fairy Qtteen. 

In falling, both an equal fortune try’d ; 

Wou’d fortune for my fall fo well provide ! 

IVith this he pointed to his face, and lhow’d 

His hands, and all his habit fniear’d with blood. Dryden. 

IVith that, the God his darling phantom calls, 

And from his falt’ring lips this meffage falls. Garth. 

Amongft. 

5 Jafper Duke of Bedford, whom the king ufed to employ 
ivith the firft in his wars, was then fick. Bacon. 

' Tragedy was originally with the antients, a piece of reli¬ 
gious vvorfhip. Ryrner's Tragedies of lajl Age. 

6 Immortal powers the term of confcience know, 

But intereft is her name with men below. Dryden. 

16. Upon. , 

Such arguments had invincible force with thofe Pagan phi- 

lofophcrs, who became Chriftians. Addifon. 

in. In confent. Noting parity of ftate. 

See ! where on earth the fiow’ry glories lie : 

With her they flourifh’d, and with her they die. Pope. 

18. With in compolition fignifies oppofition, or privation. 

Wi'thal. adv. [with and all.] 

1. Along with the reft ; likewife ; at the fame time. 

Yet° it muft be withal confidered, that the greateft part of 
the world are they which be fartheft from perfection. Hooker. 

How well fupply’d with noble councilors ? 

How modeft in exception, and withal 

How terrible in conftant refolution ? Shakefp. Hen. V. 

The one contains my pidlure, prince ; 

If you chufe that, then I am yours withal. Shakejpeare. 
This that prince did not tranfmit as a power, to make con- 
queft, but as a retinue for his fon, and withal to enable him 
to recover fome part of Ulfter. Davies’s Ireland. 

God, when he gave me ftrength, to Ihew withal 
How flight the gift was, hung it in my hair. Milton. 

Chrift had not only an infinite power to work miracles, 
but alfo an equal wifdom to know the juft force and meafure 
of every argument, to perfuade, and withal to look through 
and through all the dark corners of the foul of man, and to 
difeern what prevails upon them, and what docs not. South. 

I cannot, cannot bear ; ’tis paft; ’tis done : 

Perifh this impious, this detailed Ion ! 

Perifh his lire, and perifh I withal. 

And let the houfe’s heir, and die hop’d kingdom fall. Dryd. 

2. It is fometimes uled by writers where we now ule with. 

Time brings means to furnifh him withal ; 

Let him but wait th’ occafions as they fall. Daniel. 

It is to know what God loves and delights in, and is 
pleafed withal, and would have us do in order to our happi- 
nefs. Tillotjon. 

We owe to chriftiariity the difeovery of the moft per- 
fe£t rule of life, that ever the world was acquainted 
withal. Tillotfon. 

To With dra’w. v.a. [with and draw ; from juS, or pibep, 
Saxon, againjl, and draw.] 

To take back ; to deprive of. 

It is not poffible they ftiould obferve the one, who from the 
other withdraw unncceffarily obedience. Hooker, b. v. 

Impoflible it is that God fhould withdraw his prefence 
from any thing, becaufe the very fubftance of God is 
infinite. Hooker. 

2- 1 o call away; ro make to retire. 

Naulicaa is withdrawn , and a whole nation introduced, for 
a more general praife of Ulyfles. Broome. 

io Withdra'w. v. n. To retire; to retreat. 

She from her hufband foft withdrew. Milton. 

At this excefs of courage all amaz’d, 

I he foremoft of his foes a-while withdraw: 

With fuch refpedl in enter’d Rome they gaz’d, 

Who on high chairs the godlike fathers law. Dryden. 

Duumvir has pafs’d the noon of life ; but cannot withdraw 
from entertainments, which are pardonable only before that 
ltage of our being. Tatlcr, N° 54. 

1 Jhdra wingroom. n.f [withdraiu and room.] Room be- 
>nd another room for retirement. 

I or an ordinary gentleman, a hall, a great parlour, with a 
uituir,awmgrcom, with a kitchen, butteries, and other con- 
' emencies, is fufficient. Mo* time; 's Hufbandry. 


W/tke. n.f. 

1. A willow twig. 

An Irifh rebel put up a petition, that he might be hanged 
in a with, and not a halter, becaufe it had been fo ufed 
with former rebels. Bacon. 

z. A band, properly a band of twigs; [pirSe fignifies a band.] 
Thefe cords and wythes will hold men’s confciences, when 
force attends and twifts them. K. Charles. 

Birch is of ufe for ox-yoaks, hoops, ferews, wythes for 
faggots. Mortimer’s Huflandry. 

To Wi'ther. v. n. [jepi^epob, Saxon, dry, faded.] 

1. To fade ; to grow faplcfs; to dry up. 

That which is of God we defend, to the uttermoft of that 
ability which he hath given: that which is otherwile, let it 
wither even in the root from whence it hath fprung. Hooker. 

When I have pluck’d thy rofe, 

I cannot give it vital growth again; 

It needs muft wither. Shakefp. Othello : 

It lhall wither in all the leaves of her fpring. Estik. xvii. 9. 
The foul may fooner leave off to fubfift, than to love; 
and like the vine, it withers and dies, if it has nothing to em¬ 
brace. South’s Sermons. 

2 . To wafte, or pine away. 

Are there fo many left of your own family, that you 
fhould defire wholly to reduce it, by fuffering the laft branch 
of it to wither away before its time. Temple. 

3. To lofc, or want animal moillure. 

Vain men, how vanifhing a blifs we crave. 

Now warm in love, now with’ring in the grave. Dryden. 

To Wi'ther. v. a. 

1. To make to fade. 

The fun is no fooner rifen with a burning heat, but it wi- 
thereth the grals, and the flower thereof falleth. Ja. i. ir. 

2 . To make to fhrink, decay, or wrinkle, for want of animal 
moifture. 

Age cannot wither her, nor cuftom ftale her infinite va¬ 
riety. Shakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Look how I am bewitch’d ; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blafted fapling, withered up. Shaiefpeare. 

What are thefe. 

So wither’d, and fo wild in their attire. 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ th’ earth. 

And yet are on’t ? Shakejpeare's Macbeth. 

Thy youth, thy ftrength, thy beauty, which will change 
To wither'd, weak, and grey. Milton. 

In Spain our fprings, like old men’s children be, 
Decay’d and wither’d, from their infancy : 

No kindly fhowers fall on our barren earth. 

To hatch the feafons in a timely birth. Dryden. 

Wi'theREDNESS. n.f. [from withered,] The ftate of being 
withered ; marcidity. 

Water them as foon as fet, ’till they have recovered their 
witherednefs. Mortimer s Hujlandry. 

Wi'tHERBAND. n.f A piece of iron, which is laid under a 
faddle, about four fingers above the horfe’s withers , to keep 
the two pieces of wood tight, that form the bow. Farrier’s Di£t. 

Wi'ther s. n.f. Is the joining of the fhoulder-bones at the 
bottom of the neck and mane, towards the upper part of the 
fhoulder. Farrier's Diet. 

Let the gall’d beaft wince; 

We are unwrung in the withers. Shakcfpcare. 

Rather than let your mafter take long journics, contrive 
that tire (addle may pinch the bead in his withers. Swift. 

Wi'therrung. n.f. PVithetrung fometimes is caufed by a 
bite of a horfe, or by a faddle being unfit, cfpecially when the 
bows are too wide; for when they arc fo, they bruife the 
flelh againft the (pines of the fecond and third vertebrae of 
the back, which forms that prominence that rifes above their 
fhouldcrs. Farrier's Di£t. 

To Withhold, v.a. [with and hold.] IVithheld , or with¬ 
hold en, pret. and part. 

1. To reftrain; to keep from adlion; to hold back. 

That hand, which as no kind of imminent danger could 
caufe at firft to withhold itfelf, fo neither have any practices, 

. fo many, fo bloody, following iince, been ever able to make 
wear}'. Hooker, b. iv. 

Sith mine he is, or free or bound ; 

Withhold , O fovereign prince, your hafty hand 

From knitting league with him. Spenfer. 

The prince 

Would fain have come witli me to meet your grace; 

And by his mother was perforce withheld. Shaiefpeare. 

Be careful to withhold 

Your talons from the wretched and the bold: 

Tempt not die brave and needy to defpair; 

For though your violence fhould leave them bare 
•& gold and filver, fwords and darts remain. Dryden. 
Volidon is an a£lof the mind, knowingly exerting that do¬ 
minion it takes itfelf to have over any part of man, by em¬ 
ploying it in, or withholding it from any pardcular adtion. Locke. 

2. To 
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2. To keep back; to refufe. 
What difficulties there 


are, which .as yet withhold our 


aflent, till we be further and better fatisfied, I hope no indif¬ 
ferent amongft them will fcorn or refufe to hear. Hooker. 

Soon as Titan ’gan his head exault. 

And foon again as he his light withhault , 

Their wicked engines they againft it bent. Fairy Qitecn. 

Withho'lden. part. paff. of withhold. 

The word keep back, fheweth, that it was a thing for¬ 
merly due unto God ; for we cannot fay that any thing is 
kept back, or witbbolden , that was not due before. Spclman. 

W ithholder, it. f. [from withhold ] e who withholds. 

Withi'n. prep, [promnan, Saxon.] 

1. In the inner part of. 

Who then (hall blame 
His pefter’d fenfes to recoil and dart, 

When all that is within him does condemn 
Itfelf for being there. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

By this means, not only many helplefs perfons will be pro¬ 
vided for, but a generation of men will be bred up, within 
ourfelves, not perverted by any other hopes. Sprat. 

’Till this be cur’d by religion, it is as impoffible for a man 
to be happy, that is, plcafed and contented within himfelf, as 
it is for a lick man to be at cafe. Tillotfon. 

The river is afterwards wholly loft within the waters of 
the lake, that one difeovers nothing like a ftream, till within 
about a quarter of a mile from Geneva. Addifon. 

2 . In the compals of; not beyond ; ufed both of place and time. 

Next day we faw, within a kenning before us, thick clouds, 
which put us in hope of land. Bacon. 

A beet-root, and a radifli root, which had all their leaves 
cut clofe to the roots, within ftx weeks had fair leaves. Bacon. 
Moft birds come to their growth within a fortnight. Bacon. 
Within fome while the king had taken up fuch liking of 
his perfon, that he refolved to make him a mafterpiece. JVotton. 

The invention of arts ncceffary or ufeful to human life, 
hath been within the knowledge of men. Bu'nst. 

As to infinite fpace, a man can no more have a pofitive 
idea of the greateft, than he has of the leaft fpace. For in 
this latter, which is more within our comprehcnfion, we are 
capable only of a comparative idea of fmallnefs, which will al¬ 
ways be Ids than anyone, whereof we havethe pofitive idea. Lo. 

Were every aclion concluded within itfelf, and drew no 
confequences after it, we Ihould undoubtedly never err in 
our choice of good. Locke. 

1 his, with the green hills and naked rocks within the neigh¬ 
bourhood, makes the moft agreeable confufion. Addifon. 

Bounding defircs within the line, which birth and fortune 
have marked out, is an indifpenfable duty. Atterbury. 

3. Not longer ago than. - 

Within thefe five hours Haftingslrv' 3 ^'*-- _ • 

Untainted, unexamin'd, free at liberty. STjal^m 

IVhhrn thefe three hours, Tullus. 

Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, 

And made what work I pleas’d. 

4. Into the reach of. 

When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 


are. 


Shaxefp Coriolanus. 


The defp’rate favage rufh’d within my force. 

And bore me headlong with hint down the rock. 

5. In the reach of. 

Secure of outward force, within himfelf 
The danger lies, yet lies within his pow’r; 

Againft his will he can receive no harm. 

I have fuffer’d in your woe; 

Nor fhall be wanting ought within my pow’r 
For your relief. 

Though Aurengzcbe return a conqueror. 

Both he and lhc arc ftill within my power. 

6. Into the heart or confidence of. 

When by fuch infinuations they have once got within him, 
and arc able to drive him on from one lewdnefs to another, 
no wonder if they rejoice to fee him guilty of all villainy. South. 
y. Not exceeding. 

Be inform’d how much your hufband’s revenue amounts to. 


Otway. 

Milton. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 


8 . 


and be fb good a computer, as to keep within it, 


Swift. 


.1 


In the inelofure of. 

No interwoven reeds a garland made. 

To hide his brows within the vulgar {hade ; 

But poplar wreaths around his temples fpread. Addifon. 
Sedentary and within -door arts, and delicate manufactures, 
that require rather the finger than the arm, have a contrariety 
to a military difpofition. Bacon's Nat. Hi/t. 

Withi'n. adv. 

In the inner parts ; inwardly ; internally. 

This is yet the outward, faireft fide 
Of our defign. Within refts more of fear. 

More dread of fad event yet undefery’d. 

Death thou haft feen 

In his firft lhape on man ; but many ftiapcs 
Of death, and many are tire ways that lead 
To his grim cave; all difmal! yet to fenfe 
More terrible at th’ entrance, than within. Milton. 


1. 


0 aniel. 


2 . In the mind. 

Language feems too low a thing to exprefs your excelLn 
and our fouls are fpeaking fo much within, that they 
all foreign convert,on. Drfden ^ ^ 

I befe, as thy guards from outward harms, ale fen 

Ills from within thy reafon muft prevent. n ’7 

Withi'midi. [«**,» and#,.] I„ d,. imriJSt? 

1 he forceps for extnduig the (tone is re,,related VK 
open, that the teeth may be better feen withinfide c; U 

Wi iho'ut. prep. [pfSutan, Saxon.] * '"?• 

1. Not with. 

Many there are, whofe deftinies have prevented their d 
fires, and made their good motives the wards of their exe* 
cutors, not without miierable fuccefs. 1? , 

2. In a ftatc of abfence from. ai ' 

Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and fplcen about thee 

There is no living with thee, nor wi.hout thee. Tat hr 

3. In the ftate of not having. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaft that feedeth 
upon the mountains ; and that without virtue, from thofc 


that feed in the vallies. 


Ba , 


Infallibility and incrrablenefs are affumed and inclofed bv the 
Romifli church ,without any inerrable ground to hold it on. fhm. 

If the ideas be not innate, there was a time, when the 
mind was without thofe principles; and then they will not lie 
innate, but be derived from tome other original. Lode. 

4. Beyond ; not within the com pais of. 

Eternity, before the world and after, is without our reach: 
but that little fpot of ground that lies betwixt thole two grc.it 
oceans, this we are to cultivate. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

5. In the negation, or omiflion of. 

Without the reparation of the two monarchies, the me ft 
advantageous terms from the French, muft end in cur de- 
ftruction. Addijon. 

6 . Not by ; not by the ufe of; not by the help of. 

Excels of diet in coftly meats and drinks fetched from be¬ 
yond the feas, would be avoided : wife men will do it uitlhut 
a law; I would there might be a law to reftrain tools. Bacon. 

7. On the outfidcof. 

Without the gate 

Some drive the cars, and lome die couriers rein. Dryden. 

8. Not within. 

When the weadierhindersme from taking my diverfionsTM/^- 
out doors, I frequently make a little party with feledl iiinnfeAd. 

9. With exemption from. 

The great lords of Ireland informed the king, that the 
Irilhry might not be naturalized without damage tothemfelves 
or the crowm. Davies's Ireland. 

Happinefs under this view, ev’ry one conllandy purfuc?. 
Other things acknowledged to be good, lie can look upon 
without defire, pafs by, and be content without. Locke. 

W ith out. adv. 

1- Not on the infide. 

Forming trees and {hrubs into fundry Ihapcs, is done by 
moulding them within, and cutting diem without. Bacon. 

Wife men ufe ftudics ; for they teach not their own ufe; 
but that is a wifdom without them, and above them, won by 
oblervation. Bacon. 

Thefe were from without the growing mileries. Milton. 

Having gone as far as they could without , they began to 
obferve them within. Crew. 

2 . Out of doors. 

The reception of light into the body of the budding, "’as 
very prompt from without , and from w ithin. Ikottm. 

Their doors are barr’d againft a bitter flout; 

Snarl, if you pleafe, but you fhall fnarl without. Dryden. 

3. Externally ; not in the mind. 

Witho'ut. conjunct. Unlcfs ; if not; except. Not in ufe. 

I find my love fhall be proved no love, without I leave to 
Jove, being too unfit a veflel in whom fo high thoughts fhoui 
be engraved. Sidney, b. 

You will never live to my age, without you keep youifen r. 
in breath W'ith exercife, and in heart with jovfulncfs. Siriney. 

Withou'ten. prep. [prfSutan, Saxon.] Without. Ohio uc. 
Her face fo fair, as fiefh it feemed not, 

But heavenly pourtrait of bright angel’s hue, 

Clear as the Iky, witbeuten blame or blot, 

Through goodly mixture of complexion’s dew. Spenjer. 

To Withsta nd. V. a. [with and jland.] To gainflarn , to 
oppofe; to refill. „ . „ . M 

The violence of forrow is not at the firft to be _ m* 
withal, being like a mighty beaft, lboner tamed with 
ing, than overthrown by will funding. 1 P 

'File wonderful zeal and fervour wherewith yo *‘* v * 
flood the received orders of this chuich, was the ir o 
which caufed me to enter unto confideration, > v ' lc 

chriltian man fearing God, ftaiul bound to join w T 011 ' . 

It is our frailty that in many things weal! do pj - 

virtue that we would do amils in nothing, and a > 

. that virtue, that when we pray that what occahon 
do offer itfelf, we may be lengthened from above: to ^ ^ 

Jland it. They 
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They foon fet fail; nor now the fates withfland ; 

Their forces trufted with a foreign hand. Dryden. 

When Elymas withftood Paul and Barnabas, and when Paul 
f Alexander, he bath greatly withflooi our words, do 
'think the vnthftandiny there was without fpraking? Atterb. 
VVrrHSTA'NDER . n.f [from withjland.] An opponent; rc- 

^War°may be defined the exercife of violence under fove- 
• n c ommand againft with/landers ; force, authority, and 
r !rf(?incc being the cfl'eiitial parts thereof. Raleigh. 

tVY-ritv. n.f [piS« 5 . Saxon.] Willow. A tree. 

VV/Ti.f.ss. ad], [from wit.] Wanting undemanding. 

VVhv then ihould witlefs man fo much mifween 
That nothing is but that which he hath feen ? Fairy Queen. 

I have ever lov’d the life remov’d ; 

And held in idle price to haunt affemblies. 

Where youth, and coft, and witlefs brav’ry keeps. Shakefp. 

So’t pleas’d my delliny. 

Guilty of my fin of going, to think me 
As vain, as witlefs , and as falfe as they 
Which dwell in court. Donne. 

He kept us Haves, by which we fitly prove 
That witlefs pity breedeth fruitlefs love. Fairfax. 

The apple’s outward form 
Dele&able, the witlefs fwain beguiles, 

’ Till with a writhen mouth and fpattering noife 
He tailes the bitter morfel and rejefts. Philips. 

Witling, n.f. [Diminutive of wit.] A pretender to wit; 
a man of petty fmartnefs. 

You have taken off the fcnfclefs ridicule, which for many 
years the witlings of the town have turned upon their fathers 
and mothers. Addifon s Spectator. 

Thofc half-Iearn’d witlings num’rous in our ifle, 

As half-form'd infe£ts on the banks of Nile. Pope. 

A beau and witling perilh’d in the throng, 

One dy’d in metaphor, and one in fang. Pope. 

WITNESS, n.f. [pitncjT-, Saxon.] 

' 1. Teftimony ; atteftation. 

The devil can cite feripture for his purpofe; 

An evil foul producing holy witnefs. 

Is like a villain with a fmiling cheek ; 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart. Shahfpsare. 

May we, with the warrant of womanhood, and the witnefs 
of a good confcience, purfue him any further revenge? Shale. 
If I bear witnefs of myfelf, my witnefs is not true. John. 
The fpirit beareth witnefs with our ipirit that we are the 
children of God. Rom. viifi 16. 

Many bare falfe witnefs, but their witnefs agreed not. Mar. 
Nor was long his witnefs unconfirmed. Milton. 

Ye moon and ftars bear witnefs to the truth 1 
His only crime, if friendlhip can offend. 

Is too much love to his unhappy friend. Dryden s JF.ncid. 
Our fenfes bear witnefs to the truth of each others report, 
concerning the exiftence of fcnfiblc things. Locke. 

2. One who gives teftimony. j^U**’* 

The king’s attorney 

Urg’d on examinations, proofs, confeffions 
Of divers witnejfts. Sbakefpcare's Henry VIII. 

Ood is witnefs betwixt me and thee. Gen. xxxi. 50. 

Thy trial choofe 

With me, bed witnefs of thy,virtue try’d. Milton. 

A fat benefice became a crime, and witnefs too againft its 
incumbent. Decay of Piety. 

Nor need I fpcak my deeds, for thefe you fee; 

The fun and day ar ewitneffes forme. Dryden. 

IFitb a Witness. Efffe&ually; to a great degree, fo as to 
leave fome lading mark or teftimony behind. A low phrafe. 

Here was a blcfting handed out with the firft pairs of ani¬ 
mals at their creation ; and it had effetft with a witnefs. IVoad. 
Now gall is bitter with a witnefs ; 

And love is all delight and fwcetnefs. Pror. 

10 Witness, v. a. [from the noun.] To atteft. 

There ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out. 

Which was to my belief witnefs'd the rather, 
r or that 1 faw the tyrant’s power a-foot. Shakefpeare. 

Heareft thou not how many things they witnefs againft thee ? 

John xxvii. 13. 

Though by the father he were hir’d to this. 

He ne’er could witnefs any touch or kifs. Donne. 

1 hefe be thofe difcourlcs of God, whofe effe£ls thofe that 
lve w ‘tnefs in thcmfclves; the fenfible in their fenfiblc na- 
T tl ' r [ r s > the rcafonablc in their rcafonable fouls. Raleigh. 

° Tv rN£ * S ‘ V ‘ To bear teftimony. 

I" e fi‘ a ftrave with the winds which Ihould be louder, 
2n ^ 1C Ihrouds of the Ihip with a ghaftly noife to them that 
U( r, ‘ ■* witneffed that their ruin was the wager of the 

Sidney. 
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W I T 


it. 


were in 

others contention. 

eye doth his effigies witnefs , 
*oft truly limn’d and living in 


ng in your face. Shakefpeare. 


IVitnefs you ever-burn ing lights above! 

You elements that clip us round about! 

Witnefs that here lago now doth give 
The execution of his wit, hands and heart. 

To Othello’s fervicc. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Lorenzo 

Shall witnefs I fet forth as foon as you. 

And even but now return’d. Shakefpeare. 

I witnefs to 

The times that brought them in. Shakefpeare. 

Another beareth witnefs of me, and I know that the witnefs 
which he witnejfeth of me is true. John v. 32. 

For want of words, 01 lack of breath, 

JVitnefs , when I was worried with thy peels. Milton. 

The Americans do acknowledge and fpeak of the deluge in 
their continent, as Acofta witnejfeth, and Laet in the hifto- 
ries of them. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Witnefs, ye heav’ns! I live not by my fault, 

I ftrove to have deferv’d the death I fought Dryden's Mneid. 
Lord Falkland witnejjis for me, that in a book there were 
many fubjecls that I bad thought on for theftage. Dryden. 
Witnefs for me ye awful gods, 

I took not arms till urg’d by felf-defcnce, 

The eldeft law of nature. Rowe. 

Witness, interj. An exclamation fignifying that perfon or 
thing may atteft it. 

Witsna pper. n.f [wit and fnap.] One who affecls repartee. 
Go in, firrah; bid them prepare for dinner.— 

—That is done, fir; they have all ftomachs.-- 

—What a witjkappcr are you ! Shakefpeare. 

Wi'tted. adj. [from wit.] Having wit: as a quick willed boy. 
Wi'tticism. n.f. [from witty.] A mean attempt at wit. 

We have a libertine fooling even in his lalt agonies, with 
a witticifm between his teeth, without any regard to fobricty 
and confcience. L'Ef range. 

He is full of conceptions, points of epigram and witticifms , 
all which are below the dignity of heroick verfe. Athiifon. 
Wi'ttily. adv. [from witty.] 
t. Ingenioufly; cunningly; artfully. 

But is there any other beaft that lives. 

Who his own harm to wittily contrives? Dryden. 

2. With flight of imagination. 

In converfation wittily pleafant, pleafantly gamefome. Sidney. 
The old hermit, that never faw pen and ink, very wittily 
faid to a niece of king Gordobuck, that that is, is. Shakefp. 

The obftinate contemners of all helps and arts, fuch as pre- 
luming on their own natural parts, dare deride all diligence, 
and feem to mock at the terms when they underftand not the 
things ; think that way to get off wittily with their ignorance. 

Ben. JobnJon. 

Wi'ttiness. n. f. [from witty.] The quality of being witty. 
No lefs deferveth his wittinefs in deviling, his pithinefs in 
uttering, his paftoral rudenefs and his moral wifenefs. Spcnfcr. 
Wittingly, adv. [from witting, knowing; pttan, Saxon, 
to weet or know.] Knewingly; not ignorantly; with know¬ 
ledge; by defign. 

Whatfocver we work as men, the fame wc do tviitingly work 
and freely ; neither are we, according to the manner of na¬ 
tural agents any way fo tied, but that it is in our p >wer to 
leave things we do undone. Hooker. 

Withhold revenge, ’tis not my fault. 

Nor wittingly have I infring’d my vow. Shak. Henry VI. 
During that dreadful fiege, every particular accident for bre¬ 
vity 1 wittingly pals over. Knodes's Hiji.of the Turks. 

He knowingly and wittingly brought evil into the world More 
No forger of lies willingly and wittingly ^furifillitd out the 
means of his own detection. Wcjl on the Rcjurrcilion. 

WF fTOL. n.f. [pirtol, Sax.] A man who knows the falfc- 
hood of h;s wife and fee ms contented; a tame cuckoid. 

O Mars, for what doth ferve diy armed ax ? 

To let that wittld beaft confume in flajnes 
Thy Venus child. Sidney. 

Amaiinon founds well ; Lucifer well; yet they are the 
names of fiends: but cuckold, wittol, the devil himfelf hath 
not fuch a name. Shakejpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The Theban wittal, when he once defeat's 
Jove is his rival, falls to facrificc. Cleaveland. 

Wi'ttolly. adj. [from wittol.] Cuckoldlv. 

Thejealous wittolly knave, hath mafies of money. Shakep. 

Wi'tty. adj [from wit.] 

1. Judicious; ingenious. 

The deep-revolving, witty Buckingham 
No more lhall be the neighbour to my counfels. Shakefp. 
Thou art beautiful in thy countenance, and witty in thy 
words. Judith xi. 23. 

2. Full of imagination. 

Hiftories make men wife, poets nitty, the matlicmatick 
fubtile. Bacon. 

Where there is a real flock of wit, yet the wittiejl faying* 
will be L und in a great nieafurc the ifiues of chance. Seath, 
30 U 11*. 
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In gfcntle vcrfe the witty told their flame, 

And grac’d their choiceft fongs with Emma’s name. Prior. 
3. Sarcaftick ; full of taunts. 

Honeycomb, who was fo unmercifully with upon the wo¬ 
men, has given the ladies ample fatisfaclk-n by marrving a 
farmer’s daughter. j< ld ;r 0) > Spjfiator. 

twal. n.f A bird. Ainfwortb. 

1 o Wive. v. n. [from wife.] To marry ; to take a wife. 
Were file as rough 
As are the fwelling Adriatick feas, 

I come to wive it wealthily in Padua. Shakefpeare. 

The ancient faying is no herefy, 

Hanging and wiving goes by deftiny. Shakefpeare. 

A lhop of all qualities that man loves woman for; befidcs 
that hook of wiving, fairnefs, which ftrikes the eye. Shakefp. 
Defign or chance makes others wive, J 

But nature did this match contrive. JVallcr. 

To Wive. v. a. 

1. To match to a wife. 

She dying gave it me; 

And bid me, when my fate would have me wiv'd. 

To give it her. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

2. i o take for a wife. 

If he have the condition of a faint, and the complexion of 
a devil, I had rather he fliould fhrive me than wive me. Shakefp. 
Wl vi- ly. adv. [from iwwi.j Belonging to a wife. 

Bafllius could not abftain from prailing Parthenia, as the 
perfect piclure of a womanly virtue, and wWyfaithfulnefs. Sid. 
Wives, n.f. The plural of wife. 

A man of his learning fliould not fo lightly have been car¬ 
ried away with old wives talcs, from approvance of his own 

tit*/ ° n ' , rr .r Spenfer's Ireland. 

Wizard, n.f [from wife. ] A conjurer; an inchanter ; a 
he-witch. It had probably at firft a laudable meaning. 

Patience, good lady; wizards know their times. Shaiefp. 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. 

And from the crofs-row plucks the letter G ; 

And fays, a wizard told him that by G 

His ifl'ue difinherited fliould be. Shaiefp. Richard III. 

I'hat damn’d wizard, hid in fly difguife. 

For fo by certain figns I knew, had met 
Already, ere my belt fpecd could prevent 
The aidlefs innocent lady his wifh’d prey. 

*1 he prophecies of wizards old 
Increas’d her terror, and her fall foretold. 

'I he wily wiz/rrafmuft be caught. 

For, unconftrain’d, ’ 

WO. n.f [pa, Saxon.] 

I. Grief; forrow; mifery; calamity. 

The king is mad : how ftiff is my vile fenfe. 

That I ftand up and have mgeWcnre feelipo- 
Of my huge forrows ! better I were diftrar., _ 

So fliould my thoughts be fever’d from my griefs; 

And woes by wrong imaginations, lofe 
The knowledge of themfclves. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

So many miferies have craz’d my voire- ’ 

That my woe weary’d tongue is ftill. 

Her rafh hand in evil hour. 

Forth reaching to the fruit. Eve pluck'd, fhe eat: 

Earth felt the wound; and nature from her feat 
Sighing through all her works, gave figns of woe 
That all was loft. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

O’er dreary waftes, they weep each other’s wo. Pope. 

2. It is often ufed in denunciations, wo he ; or in exclamations 
of forrow wo is ; anciently wo wurth ; pa pupp, Saxon. 

All is but lip wifdom which wants experience: I now. 


he nothing tells for nought. 


Milton. 

Waller. 

* 

Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


W O L 

5 Part M e h I “ • f ™"> He 

would have them flop. lr horfc:i wfi fn 

tovels a mighty lord • 

And hath fo humbled me. as, I co’nfefs 

f here is no wo to his correction. * C/ , , 

Woad. n.f. [pao, Saxon ] A plant bha ^fpear t . 

I he flower confifts of four leaves 

form of a crofs; out of whofc flower’cup riftTthi^ m 

which afterwards turns to a fruit in the fhane of P 01 " 1 * 1 * 

flat at the edge, gaping two ways, having but f t0 ? gue * 

which is contained for the moft part one obhT^'’ 1,1 

cultivated in England for the ufc of dyers r 8 - f f d; » 

ing the foundation of many colours ^ ’ h ° 11 for lay- 

In times of old, when Britifh'nymphs were knowf'^ 

To love no foreign fafliions like their own " 

V\ hen drefs was monftrous, and fie-kave, ,h„ , 

And quality p„, on „„ p .f„ t bu , *' **• , 

Wo begone, n.f. [wo and begone.] Lofting 

in wo; overwhelmed with forrow, W ’ dlftra ^<l 

buch a man. 

So dull, fodcad in look, fo woebegone. 

Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of nioht 
And w.uld have told him half his TroyVas burn’d- 
But Priam found the nre, ere he his tongue. Shake* 
Tancred he faw his life’s joy fet at nought tfptart ‘ 
So woebegone was he with pains of love. r • , 

Woet. The obfolcte participle paffive from To Waft 
A braver choice of dauntlefs fpirits 
Than now the Englifh bottoms have waft 
Did never float upon the fwelling tide. J * 

Wo'ful. adj. [wo full] 

1. Sorrowful; afflidled ; mourning. 

The woful Gynecia, to whom reft was no eafe, had left her 

i°“, “S “ f d M 

How many woful widows left to bow ' 

To fad difgrace! ZW, Civil War 

In a tow r, and never to be loos'd. 

The woful captive kinfinen are inclos'd. 

2. Calamitous; aifliClive. 

3. Wretched; paltry; forry. 

What woful fluff this madrigal would be. 

In fome ffarv'd hackney-fonneteer, or me ? 

But let a lord once own the happy lines. 

How the wit brightens! how the fly le refines J 
Wo'fuely. adv. [from woful] 

1. Sorrowfully; mournfully. 

2. Wretchedly ; in a fenfe of contempt; 

He who would pafs fuch a judgment upon his condition, as 
j. be confirmed at that great tribunal, from which there 
Jies no appeal, will find himfclf luofully deceived, if he jud- 
„ of Bis fpiri tual eflate by any of thefe meafurcs. South. 
oLfi. n. f IVoid, whether fingly or jointly, in the names of 
places, figmfies a plain open country; from the Saxon rolS, 
a plain and a place without wood. Gibfn's Gamier.. 

lr old and wald with the Saxons figmfied a ruler or gover- 
nour ; from whence bertwold is a famous governour; athelwold 
a noble governour: herwald, and by inverlion waldher, a ge- 

"“•f r an , arn ?y- Gibfon't Camden. 

WOLF, [paly, Saxon; wolf, Dutch.] 


Shakefpesrt. 


Dryden. 


Pop(, 


ges 

Wotf. 


Shakefpeare. 


“!■■■ - r - - wo 

is me, do try wfcat love can do. Sidney. 

I Vo is my heart; 

That poor foidicr, that fo richly fought. 

Whole rags fham’d gilded arms; wbofe naked bread 

Stept before fhields of proof, cannot be found. Shakefpeare. 

Many of our princes, woe the while ! 

Lie drown’d and foak’d in mercenary blood. Shakefpeare. 

Happy are they which have been my friends; and w:e to my 
lord chief-juftice. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Howl ye, wo worth the day. Ezek. xxx. 2. 

IVo be to the Ihephcrds of Ifrael that do feed themfclves. £z. 

Wo is me for my hurt, my wound is grievous. Jer.oc.tt). 

If God be fuch a being as I have deferibed, wo to the world 
if it were without him : this would be a thoufand times great¬ 
er lofs to mankind than the extinguilhingof the fun. Tillotfon. 

Woe to the vanquifti’d, woe! Dryden's Albion. 

J. A denunciation of calamity ; a curfc. 

Can there be a toeorcurfe in all the ftores of vengeance 
equal to the malignity of fuch a practice; of which one°fingle 
inftance could involve all mankind in one univerfal confufion. 

South's Sermons. 

■ Wo feems in phrafes of denunciation or imprecation to be a 
fubftantivc, and in exclamation an adjective, as particularly in 
the following lines. 

Woe are we, fir! you may not live to wear 
All your true followers out. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 


1. A kind of wild dog that devours Ihcep. 

Advance our waving colours on the walls, 

Rcfcu d is Orleans from the Englilh wolves. 

No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
To be a com'rade with the wolf and owl, 

Necefktv s lharp pinch. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

If wives had at thy gate howl’d that ftern time, 

Tnou fhould ft have faid, go, porter, turn the key. 

All cruels elfe fubferib'd. Shaiefp. King Lear , 

2. An eating ulcer. 

How dangerous it is in fenfiblc things to ufc metaphorical cx- 
preflions; and what abfurd conceits the vulgar will fwallow in 
the literals, an example wchuve in our profeffion, who having 
called an eating ulcer by the name of wolf, common appre- 
henfion conceives a reality therein. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Wo'lfdoG. n.f. [wolf and dog.] 

!• A dog of a very large breed kept to guard fhcep. 

The lucklefs prey, how trcach’rous tumblers gain, 

And dauntlefs wdfdogs fhake the lion’s mane. Tide!!. 

2. A dog bred between a dog and wolf. 

Wc'lfish. adj. [from wofi] Refembiing a wolf in qualities 
or form. 

Thy defires 

Arc wolfjl), bloody, ftarv’d, and ravenous. Sbalefpc 
I have another daughter, 

Who, I am furc, is kind and comfortable; 

When fhc fhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
Shall flea thy wolfijh vifage. Shakefpeare's King L'ar. 

Nothing more common than thole wolj.Jh back-friends in 
all our prctcnlions. VEJlrange. 

A pre- 


>earr. 
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A pretence of kindnefs is the univerfal ftale to all bafe pro- 
ie-ds: all wolfijh defigns walk under ftieeps cloathing. Gov. 7 on. 
WoLFSBA'NE. n.f. [wolf and bane.] A poifonous plant; aconite. 
It hath circumfcribed roundilh divided leaves; the flower 
confifts of four leaves, fliaped like a monkey’s hood : each of 
thefe flowers are fucceeded by three or more pods which con¬ 
tain feveral rough feeds : the moft part of thefe fpccies are dead¬ 
ly poifon. _ Mttler,. 

Wolfsbane is an early flower. Mortimer's H"fbandry. 

Wo'lfsmilk. n.f. An herb. Ainfwtrtb. 

Wo'lvish. adj. [(tons wolves, of wolfs, wolfijh Is more proper.] 
Refembiing a woif. 

Y\ hy in this wolv'jh gown do I ftand here, 

To beg of Hob and Dick. Shakfp. Cori Itmus. 

My people are grown half wild, they would not worry one 
another fo in that wolvijh belluine manner elfe. Howed. 

There is a bafe wolvijh principle within that is gratified with 
another’s mifery. South's Sermons. 

WO'MAN. [pipman, pimman, Saxon; whence wc yet pro¬ 
nounce women in the plural, wimmen, Shinn r.] 
j. The female of the human race. 

That man who hath a tongue is no man, 

If with his tongue he cannot win a wom,n. Sbakfpeare. 

Thou dotard, thou art woman-iw'd, unroofted 
By thy dame Parlet here. Shake[pet-re's Winter'sTale. 

Women are foft, mild, pitiful and flexible; 

Thou ftern, obdurate, flinty, rough, rcinorf. lefs. Sbskefip. 
AnJ Abimelech took men-fervants-and wsmen fervants. Gen. 

O woman, lovely woman, nature form’d thee 
To temper man : we had been brutes without thee. Otway. 

Ceneus a woman once and once a man; 

But ending in the fex Ihe firft began. Dryden's Ain. 

Women are made as they themfclves would choofe. 

Too proud to alk, too humble to refufe. Garth. 

W.::.. ■’ in their nature arc much more gay and joyous than 
men; whether it be that their blood is more refined, their 
fibres more delicate, and their animal fpirits more light; vi¬ 
vacity is the gift of women, gravity that of men. Addijon. 
2 . A female attendant on a perfon of rank. 

I could not pcrfonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me; but by her woman 
1 fent your meffage. Shaktfipeare's Henry VIII. 

To Wo'man. v. a. [from the noun.] To make pliant like a 
woman. 

I’ve felt fuch quirks of joy and grief, 

That the firft face of neither on the ftart 
Can woman me unto’t. Shakefpeare. 

Wo maned .adj. [frpm woman.] Accompanied; united with 
a woman. 

I do attend here on the general. 

And think it no addition, nor my wilh, 

1 o have him fee me woman'd. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Vomanha'ter. n.f. [woman and hater.] One that has an 
avcifion from the female fex. — 

How could it come into your mind, 

I o pitch on me of all mankind. 

Again!! the fex to write a fatyr ; 

And brand me for a wonumhaier. Sivifi. 

VVmanhood. J n.f. [from woman.] The character and col- 
Womanhead. J ledlive qualities of a woman. Obfolete. 

Ne in her fpeecb, ne in her haviour, 

W'as lighmefs fecn, or loofer vanity. 

But gracious womanhood and gravity. Fairy fifteen. 

There dwells fwcet love and conftant chaftity, 

Unfpotted faith, and comely womanhood. 

Regard of honour, and mild modefty. Spsnfer. 

’ 1 is prefent death 1 beg; and one thing more, 

That womanhood denies my tongue to tell: 

O keep me from their worfe than killing lull. Shokefpcare ; 

When my grave is broke up again. 

Some fecond gueft to entertain ; 
lor graves have lcarn’d that womaobead 
Vir , * 0 B e to more than one a bed. Donne. 

omanish ad;, [from woman.] Suitable to a woman. 

Neither doubt you, hccaufe I wear a woman’s apparel, I 
j be the more womanijh ; fmee I affure you there is nothing 
defire more than fully to prove myfelf a man. Sidney. 
^-clniane making a womanijh habit to be the armour of her 
. c ’’ e ^> giving up her life to the lips of Philodea, humbly bc- 
ought her to keep her fpecch a while within the paradife of 
hcr mi »d. Sidney. 


Vo, ce not foft, weak, piping, and womanijh, but audible, 
ftr °ng, an d manIi k e . ^ Afcbnm. 

ohe then to him thefe womanifj words 'gan fay, 
or * ove of me, leave oft’. Fairy Queen. 

Our fathers minds are dead, 
n WC 3rC ? overn ’d with our mothers fpirits; 
or yoke and fuft ranee ftiew us womanijh. Shakefpeare. 
do not think he fears death} 

e never was fo womanijh. Shakefpeare. 

unng his banifhmcnt, he was fo foftened and dejedled, 
1 C Tf not B' n g but a few womanijh cpiflles. Bacon. 

n a * ad iook or womanijh complaint. Denham. 


WON 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
cmaiculatc; to 


I melt to womamjh tears, and if I ftay, 

I find my love my courage will betray. 

The godlike hero, in his breaft 
Difdain'd, or was afham’d to fliow 
So weak, fo womanijh a woe. 

To Wom ani'se. v. a. [from woman.] To 
effeminate; to foften. Proper, but not ufed. 

This effeminate love of a woman doth womanize a man. Sid. 
Wo.mank.Tnd. n f. [woman and hind.] Thu female fex ; the 
race of women. 

Mufidorus had over bitterly glanced again:! the reputation 
of womankind. Sidney. 

So eafy is t'appeafe the ftormy wind 
Of malice, in the calm of pleafant womankind. Fairy Queen, 
Becaufe thou doat’ft: on womankind, admiring 
Their Ihape, their colour, and attradiive grace. 

None arc, thou think’ll, but taken with fuch toys. Milton. 

Each inconvenience makes their virtue cold ; 

But womankind in ills is ever bold. Dr, den's Juven;/. 

Juba might make the proudeft of our fex, 

Any of womankind, but Marcia, happy. Addifons Cat:. 

She advanc’d, that womankind 
Would by hcr model form their mind. Swift. 

Wo'manlY. adj. [from woman ] 

1. Becoming a woman ; Anting a woman; feminine; not maf- 
culine. 

I’m in this earthly worlJ, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do good fometime 
Accounted dangerous folly: why then, alas! 

Do I put up that womanly defence, 

’To fay I’d done r.o harm. 

She brings your froward wives 
As prifoners, to her womanly perfuafion. 

All will fpy in thy face 
A blufhing womanly difeovering grace. Donne. 

Rage choaks mv words; ’tis womanly to weep. D yden. 
Let him be taught to put off all thofe tender airs affected 
fmiles, and all the enchanting womanly behaviour that has made 
him the object of his own admiration. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

2. Not childifh ; not girlifh. 

Young per Anns, under a womanly age, are often troubled 
with fome of ihe fame fymptoms. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Womanly, adv. [from woman.] In the manner of a woman ; 
effeminately. 

WOMB. n. f. [ wamba, Goth, pamb, Sax. wwmb, Iflandick.] 
1. The place of the fxtus in the mother. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, and the only fon of 
my womb. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

New-born children bring notmanv ideas into the world, ba- 
tingfome faint ideas of hunger and thirft which they may have 
felt in the womb. Locke. 

Conceiving, as Ihe flept, her fruitful womb 
Swcll’d with the founder of immortal Rome. 

The place whence any thing is produced. 

The earth was form'd, but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involv’d, 

Appear’d not. 

The womb of earth the genial feed receives 


Shakefpeare. 
Shakefpeare. 


2 . 


AdJifen. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 


To Womb. v. a. [from the noun ] To inclofe; to breed in 
fecrct. 

Not for all the fun fees, or 
The clofe earth wombs , will I break my oatli 
To this my fairbelov'd. Shakefpeare's IVtnter's Tale. 

Wo'mby, adj. [from womb .] Capacious. 

He’ll call you to fo hot an anfwer for it. 

That caves and iuomby Yaultages of France 
Shall chide your trefpafs, and return your mock. 

In fecond accent to his ordnance. Sbukefip. Henry V, 

Wo'MEK. Plural of woman. 

Thus it Ihall befal 

Him who to worth in women over-trufts. Milton . 

Won. The preterite and participle paffive of win. 

All thefe the Parthian, 

From the luxurious kings of Antioch won. Milton. 

Againft inyfelf I victorious have won. 

And by my fatal abfonce am undone. Dryden. 

My mother is won over to my fide, but dares not mention 
me to my father, for fear of provoking him. Addijon's Spcflat. 
To Won. v.n. [puman, Saxon; wonen, German.] To dwell; 
to live; to have abode. Not in ufe. 

Him fortuned 

To come where vile Arcafia does wonn. FairyQieeen. 

Out of the ground uprofe 
As from his lair, the wild bcaft where he wont 
In foreft wild. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

A people near the northern pole that won \ 

Whom Ireland fent from loughes and forefts hore. Fair/. 
Won. n. J. [from the verb.] Dwelling; habitation. Obfolete. 
What fecret place, quoth he, can fafely hold 
So huge a mats, and hid from heaven's eye; 

Or where haft thou thy won s that fo much gold 

Thou can’ft preferve from wrong and robbery. Fairy Qtte. n. 
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I o WO'NDER. v. n. [punbpian, Saxon ; wonder, Dutch.] 
To be ftruck with admiration ; to be pleafcd or furprifed fo as 
to beaftonifhcd. 

I he want of thefe magazines of vifluals I have oftentimes 
complained of in England, and wondered at in other countries. 

Spenfer's Ireland. 

His deadly wound was healed : and all the world wondered 
after the beaft. R tVt x iii. 3. 

No wonder to us, who have convcrfcd with too many 
ftrange unparallel’d a&ions, now to wonder at any thing : 
wonder is from furprifc, and lurprife ceafcs upon experience. 

South's Sermon:. 

King Ttirnus wonder'd at the fight renew’d. , Dryden. 
Who can wonder that all the fciences have been fo over¬ 
charged with infignificant and doubtful expreffions, capable to 
make the moll quick-fightcd very little the more knowing. 

Locke. 

I could not fufficiently wonder at the intrepidity of thefe di¬ 
minutive mortals, who durft venture to mount and walk upon 
my body. Swift. 

Wo'ndf.r. n.f. [ruinbop, Saxon; wonder, Dutch.] 

1. Admiration; aftonifhment; amazement; furprifc 
fomething unufual or unexpected. 

What is he, whole griefs 
Pear fuch an emphafis ? whofe phrafe or forrow 
Conjure the wand’ring {tars, and makes them ftand 
Like wonder -wounded hearers. Shakefpcare’s Hamlet. 

Wonder caufeth aftonifhment, or an immoveable poflure of 
the body; for in wonder the fpirits fly not as in fear, but only 
fettle. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

2. Caufe of wonder; a flrange thing; fomething more or great¬ 
er than can be cxpeCted. 

The Cornifh wonder- gatherer deferibeth the fame. Carew. 
Great effects come of indullry in civil bufmefs; and to try 
things oft, and never to give over, doth wonders. Bacon. 
Lo, a wonder flrange ! 

Of every beaft, and bird, and infcCt fmall 
Came fevens, and pairs. Milton's Paradfe Lojl, 

What woman will you find, 

I hough of this age the wonder and the fame, 

On whom his lcifiire will vouchfafe an eye 
Ot fond defire ? Milton s Paradifc Regained, 

No wonder flcep from careful lovers flies. 

To bathe himfelt in Sacharifla’s eyes; 

As fair Aflrea once from earth to heav’n. 

By firife and loud impiety was driven. Waller , 

Drawn lor your prince, t^at fword could wonders do : 
The better caufe makes mine the {harper now. Waller. 

3. Any thing mentioned with wonder. 

There Babylon the xifonUt of all tongues. Milton. 
Ample fouls among mankind have arnveJhat that prodigi- 
ous extent of knowledge which renders them the wonder and 
glory of the nation where they live. Watts. 

Wo'kderful. adj. [wonder and full] Admirable; flrange; 

altonifhing. 

I uttered that which I underflood not, things too wonderful 
for me which I knew not. Job xlii. 3. 

Strange 

Hath been the caufe, and wonderful to hear. Milton. 

All this is very wonderful, Shakcfpeare multiplies miracle up¬ 
on miracle to bring about the fame event in the play, which 
chance with more propriety performs in the novel. Shak. Illujl. 
Wo'nderful. adv. To a wonderful degree. Improperly ufed. 
The houfe which I am about to build fhall be wonderful 
great. 2 Chron. ii. 9. 

Wonderfully, adv. [from wonderful .] In a wonderful 

manner; to a wonderful degree. 

He was much made on by the pope, who knowing him- 
felf to be unprofitable to the Chriflian world, was wonderfully 
glad to hear that there were fuch echoes of him founding in 
remote parts. Bacon's Henry VII. 

There is fomething wonderfully divine in the airs of this 
picture. Addifon's Italy. 

Wo'nderhent. n.f. [from wonder.] Aftonifhment; amaze¬ 
ment. Not in ufe* except in low language. 

When my pen would write her title* true. 

It ravifh’d is with fancy’s wonderment. Spcnfer. 

, Thofe things which I here fet down, do naturally take the 
fenfc, and not refpcct petty wonderments. Bacon. 

The neighbours made a wonderment of it, and afked him 
what he meant. L'EJlrange. 

Wo'nderstruck. adj. [wonder and flrike.] Amazed. 

Afcanius, wonderjlruck to fee 

That image of his filial piety. Dryden s JEneid. 

Wq'ndrous. adj. [This is contracted from wonder eus, of wo fi¬ 

de’.] 

1. Admirable; marvellous; flrange; furprifing. 

The credit of whofe virtue reft with thee ; 

Wondrous indeed, if caufe of fuch effects. Milton, 

In fuch charities flic pafs’d the day; 

’Twas wond'rous how fhe found an hour to pray. Dryden. 
Refearches into the fprings of natural bodies, and their mo-. 
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tions, fhould awaken us to admire the wondrous wifa, , 
Creator in all the works of nature. dom ou r 

2. [Wondrous is barbaroufly ufed for an adverb 1 T T atts ' 
degree. ’■* a Grange 

From that part where Mofes remembereth the ei a „ fc l 
ten by the fons of good men upon the daughters o & f th? 
did they Ileal thofe great afla of tferTndm 

powerful giants. ntK| ngsand 

To fhun th’ allurement is not hard iu!e, f 

To minds refolv’d, forewarn’d and well-prenar’d • 

But wond'rous difficult, when once befer 1 * 

To ftrugglc through the ftraits, and break th’ involving net 

You are fo beautiful, dryden. 

So wondrous fair, you juftify rebellion. n, 

Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, ’ )dc "' 

Are, as when women, wond’rous fond of place p , 
Wo ndrously adv. [from i wondrous.] To a flrange deJec* 
My lord led wondroufy to difeontent. Shxhi,„ 

This made Proferpina *» at ‘J(“>re. 

Make to them the greater fpeed, 

For fear that they too much fhould bleed, 

Which wondroufy her troubled. py 

Such dodlrines in the pidgeon houfe were taught: ^ 

^ 011 need not afk how wondroufy they wrought. Drider 
Of injur’d fame, and mighty wrongs receiv’d, 

Cloe complains, and wondroufy'% aggriev’d.' Granville 
To Wont. ) v. n. [Preterite and participle wwr/; punran 
1 o be Wont. J Saxon ; gewoonen, Dutch.] To be accuflom- 
ed ; to ufe ; to be ufed. 

A yearly folemri feaft fhe wont to make 
The day that firft doth lead the year around. Fairy 
Through power of that, his cunning thieveries ' ' 

He wonts to work, that none the fame efpies. Hubhcrd. 
Jafon the Theflalian was wont to fay, that fome things 
mull be done unjuftly, that many things" may be done juffiv. 

Bacon. 

I this night have dream’d; 

If dream’d, not as I oft am wont, of thee. 

But of offence and trouble. Miltons Paradifc Lof. 

The eagle’s fate and mine are one, 

Which on the fhaft that made him die 
Efpy’d a feather of his own, 

Wherewith he wont to foar fo high. Waller. 

A mother was wont always to indulge her daughters, when 
any of them defired fquirrels or birds, but then they mud keep 
them well, * Luke. 

Another fort of fophifm is wont to be called an imperfed 
enumeration or falfe induction, when from a few experiments 
men infer general theorems. Watts’s Lcgick. 

WONT. n.f. [from the verb ] Cuftom; habit; ufe. Outofufe. 
Palling their time according to their wont, they waited for 
the coming ofPhalantus. Sidney. 

Tilings natural in that regard forget their ordinary natural 
went, that which is heavy mounting i'ometime upwards of its 
own accord. Hooker. 

’Tis not his wont to be the hindmoft man, 

Whate’er occafion keeps him from us now. Shakcfpeare. 
They are by fudden alarm or watchword to be called out 
to their military motions under fky or covert, according to 
the fcafon, as was the Roman wont. Milum. 

Wont. A contraftion of wiilnor. 

Wo'nted. part. adj. [from tiffc verb.] Accuftomedj ufed; 
ufual. 

Her champion flout, to aid his friend. 

Again his wonted weapon proved. Fairy Queen. 

So pray’d they, innocent, and to their thoughts 
Firm peace recover’d foon and wonted calm. Milton. 

The pond-frog would fain have gotten the other frog over; 
but fhe was wonted to the place, and would not remove. L'Ejt. 
Who have no houfe, fit round where once it was, 

And with full eyes each wonted room require; 

Haunting the yet warm afhes of the place. 

As murthcr’d men walk where they did expire. ‘ Dryden. 
Wo'ntedness. n.f [from wonted.] State of being accuftom- 
cd to. Not in ufe. 

Did I fee any thing more of Chrift in thofe that pretend 
to other modes of government. I might fufpedt my judgment 
biafled with prejudice or wonteduefs of opinion. King Char its. 
Wo^ntless. adj. [fro mwont] Unaccuftorned; unufual. 
Whither, love, wilt thou now carry me? 

What woeit/efs fury do’ft thou now inlpire 
Into my feeble breaft, when full of thee ? SptnJ/r.^ 

To Woo. v. a [apojoo, courted, Saxon.] To court; to i; ~ 
to for love. 

We cannot fight for love, as men may do; 

We fhould be woo’d, and were not made to Woo Shah! perne. 

Some lay in dead mens lkulls; and in thol'c holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As 'twere in fcom of eyes, reflecting gems; 

That woo'd to the flimy bottom of the deep. 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay fcattcr’d by. Shahpeae. 


hancie 


Prior. 


w o o 

Fancies and notions he purfucs, 

Which ne’er had being but in thought : 

Each like the Grecian artill woes 
The image he hinifelf has wrought. 

My proud rival woos 
Another partner to his throne and bed. 

Philips’s D fir eft Mother. 

Oh, flretch thy reign, fair peace! from fliore to fhore. 
Till conqueft ceafe, and flav’ry be no more; 

Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their fable loves. Pope. 
2. To court folicitoufly; to invite with importunity. 

Yet can fhe love a foreign emperor. 

Whom of great worth and pow’r fhe hears to be; 

If fhe be woo’d but by ambaflador, 

Or but his letters or his pictures fee : 

So while the virgin foul on earth doth (lay. 

She woo'd and tempted is ten thoufand ways 
By thefe great pow’rs, which on the earth hear fway, 

The wildom of the world, wealth, pleafure, praife. 

Davies. 

Sweet bird that fhun’ft the noife of folly, 

Moft mufical, moll melancholy ! 

Thee, chaunticfs oft the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy cvcn-fong. Milton. 

To Woo. v.n. To court; to make love. 

With pomp, and trains, and in a crowd they woo. 

When true felicity is but in two. Dryden. 

WOOD. adj. [wods, Gothick; pob, Saxon; weed, Dutch.] 
Mad ; furious; raging. Obfoletc. 

Winds do rage, as winds were wood. 

And caufe fpring tides to raife great flood. Tujfer. 

Coal-black deeds yborn of hellifli brood, 

That on their rully bits did champ as they were wood. 

Fairy Queen. 

Calm the tempeft of his paffion wood ; 

The banks are overflown, when flopped is the flood. Fa. Q. 
Wood. n.f. [pube, Saxon; woud, Dutch.] 

1, A large and thick plantation of trees. 

1 he wood- born people fall before her flat, 

And worfhip her as goddefs of the wood. Fairy Queen. 

St. Valentine is pad: 

Begin thefe wood- birds but to couple now ? Shakcfpeare, 
The woods are ruthlefs, dreadful, deaf and dull: 

There fpeak and flrike. Shakcfpeare’s Titus and Andronicus. 
Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Hecate, when fhe gave to rule the woods. 

Then led me trembling through thofe dire abodes. Dryden. 

2. The fubllance of trees; timber. 

Balm his foul head with warm dillilled waters. 

And burn fweet wood to make the ludgirurfweet. Shakejp. 
T he cavity of the tin plate was filled with a melted cement, 
made of pitch, rofin, and w/W-afhcs, well incorporated. 

. Boyle. 

Having filled it about five inches with throughly kindled 
iw«</-coals, we let it down into the glafs. ° Boyle. 

Of long growth there flood 

A laurel s trunk, a venerable wood. Dryden's JEneid. 

I he foft wood turners u;e commonly. Moxon. 

i he fize of faggots and wood- flacks differs in moft countries. 
u . Mortimer’s Hufandry. 

Herrings mull be fmoked with wood. Child. 

Wooda'nemone. n.f A plant. 

Woo'DBIND. ) ,, 

Woo'dbine. J J- [pubwno, Saxon.] Honeyfuckle. 

Bearrice, e’en now 

Couch d in the woodbind coverture. Shakcfpeare. 

1 he nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, upon their 
. ea “ s garlands ol woodbine and wild rofes. Peacham. 

°? nc< j* CK - n. f. [pobucoc, Saxon.] A bird of paftage with 
a qng bill ; his food is not known. It is a word ludicroufly 
uied for a dunce. 

He hath bid me to a calve’s head and a capon ; fhall I not 
>nd a woodcock too. ShaktfL are. 

>-oon as in doubtful day the woodcock flies. 

Wo , e _ ca,, ty P a 'l the pretty houfewi'e bears. Gay. 

E ^‘ a< dj. [from wood.] Supplied with wood, 
ell C °i^ ^ trutts have been poflclled of a very great landed 
\y 0 y Q e ’ "^"'Conditioned, wooded and watered. Arbuthnot. 

as faffrfr NK ' *'^ ^ eco <ft'on or inhilion of medicinal woods, 

1 he drinking elder-wine or wcoddrinks are very ufeful. 

Woo'dpv rc Flo ' l ,r on thi Ilum ^ rs . 

“UDEN. adj. [from wood ] 

’ ligneous; made of wood ; timber. 

I ; B . 1 C | a - ^ rutt ‘ n g P^yer, whofe conceit 
in Ins haniftring, he doth think it rich 
car the wooden dialogue and found 
Tlw Xt ri S<lrCtch ’ d * 00t ' n g and the Icaffoldagc. Shakef tare. 
1 horfff ^ 6 1 or ^ eil P U P» anc * therefore they had wood- 
M ln thcir houfes and abroad. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 


WOO 


tn I 


Frefs’d with the burden, Cseneus pants for breath; 

And on his fhoulders bears the wooden death. Dryden. 
'The habcrdafiier ftole off his hat that hung upon a wooden 
peg. Addifon's Spectator » 

2. Clumfy; awkward. 

I’ll win this lady Margaret: for whom ? 

Why, for my king: tufh, that’s a wooden thing. Shakejp-are, 
When a bold man is out of countenance, he makes a very 
wooden figure on it. Collier of Confdencco 

Woodfre'ttER. n.f. [teres, Lat.] An inl’edl; a Woodworm. 

Ainfworth. 

Woo'dhole. n.f. [wood and hole.] Place where wood is laid 
up. 

What fhould I do ? or whither turn ? amaz’d, 
Confounded to the dark recefs I fly. 

Of woodho'.e. Philips. 

Woo'dland. n.f. [xv.0d2.1vl land.] Woods; ground covered 
with woods. 

This houfhold bead, that us’d the woodland grounds, 
Was view’d at firft by the young hero’s hounds, 

As down the flream he fwam. Dryden's JEneid. 

He that rides port through a country, may, from the tran- 
fient view, tell how in general the parts lie; here a morafs, 
and there a river, wood'and in one part, anJ I’avanas in another. 

Locke. 

By her awak’d, the woodland choir 
To hail the common god prepares ; 

A11J tempts me to relume the lyre, 

Soft warbling to the vernal airs. 

Fenton's Ode to Lord Gotuer. 

Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 

Here earth and water feems to drive again. Pope. 

Woodla'rk. n.f. A melodious fort of wifd lark. 

Woo'dlouse. n.f. [wood and loufe.] An Infect. 

The millcpcs or woodloufe is a fmall inferft of an oblong 
figure, about half an inch in length, and a fifth of an inch in 
breadth; of a dark blucilh or livid grey colour, and having 
its back convex or rounded: notwithftanding the appellation 
of millepes, it has only fourteen pair of fhort legs; it is a very 
fwift runner, but it can occafionally roll itfelf up into the form 
of a ball, which it frequently does, and fuffers itfelf to be ta¬ 
ken. They are found in great plenty under old logs of wood 
or large ftoncs, or between the bark and wood of decayed trees. 
Millepedes are aperient, attenuant, and detergent; and the 
bed way of taking them is fwallowing them alive, which is 
cafily and conveniently done; and they are immediately de- 
ftroyed on falling into the ftomach. Hill’s Alateria Medica. 
Wrap thj felf up like a wooaiaife, and dream revenge. 

Congi eve, 

There is an infe£l they call a woodlouf. 

That folds up itfelf in itfelf, for a houfe, 

As round as a ball, without head, without tail. 

Inclos’d cap-a-pe in a ftrong coat of mail. Swift. 

Woodman, n.f. [wood 2 C \1 man.] A fportfman; a hunter. 
Their cry being compofed of fo well forted mouths, tlur any 
man would perceive therein fome kind of proportion, but the 
fkilful woodmen did find a mufick. Sidney. 

The duke is a better woodman than thou takeft him for. 

Shaksfpeare, 

This is fome one like us night foundered here. 

Or elfe fome neighbour woodman. Milton. 

So when tile xvoodman's toil her cave furrounds. 

And with the hunter's cry the grove refounds. 

With grief and rage the mother-lion flung, 

Fearlefs hcrfclf, yet trembles for her young. P.pe, 

Woo'dmoncer. n.f. [wood and monger. ] A woodfeller. 

Woo'Dnote. n.f. Wild mufick. 

Then to the well-trod ftage anon, 

If Johnfon’s learned fock be on. 

Or fweeteft Shakefpcar, fancy’s child. 

Warble his native wo-dnotes wild. Milton. 

Woodny'mph. [xxrod and nymph.] Dryad. 

Soft fhe withdrew, and like a w odnymph light. 

Oread, or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, 

Betook her to the groves. Milton's Paradfe Lof, 

By dimpled brook and fountain brim, 

The woodnymphs, deck’d with dailies trim, 

Their merry wakes and paftimes keep. Milton . 

Woodo'ffer ing. n. f. Wood burnt on the altar. 

Wc caft the lots fbr the woodoffering. Neb. x. 34. 

Woo'd pecker, n.f. [wood and peck ; plcus martins, Lat] A 
bird. 

The ftruiflure of the tongue of the woodj>ecke r is very lin¬ 
gular, whether we look at its great length, its bones and muf- 
cles, its incompaffing parrs,of the neck anJ head, the better 
to exert itfelf in length, and, again, to rctra£l it into Its cell; 
and laftly, whether we look at its (harp, horny, bearded pfaint, 
and the gluey matter at the end of. it, the better to ftah and 
draw little maggots out of wood. Derbam’s Phyfcc-theoLgy. 

AV 00 dp i'g f.on’ or IVooiculver. n.f. A wild pigeon. 

Woodroo'f. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

20 X Woo'dsar i. 
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Milton, 


Wo'ODSARE. n . f . 

The froth called wood/are, being like a kind of fpittle, is 
found upon herbs, as lavender and fage. Bacon. 

Wo'odseere. n.f. [wood and fere. J The time when there is 
no fap in the tree. 

From May to O&ober leave cropping, for why, 

In woodfeere, whatfoever thou cropped {hall die. Tujfer. 
Wo'odsorrEL. n.f [oxys, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are : it hath a beil-Ihaped flower, confiding 
of one leaf, having its brim wide expanded, and cut into fe- 
veral divifions: the pointal, which rifes from the flowercup, 
becomes an oblong membranous fruit, divided into feminal 
cells, opening outward from the bafe to the top, and inclofing 
feeds, which often dart from their lodges, by reafon of the 
eladick force of the membrane which involves them. Miller. 
Woo'dward. n.f. [wood and ward.] A foreder. 

Wo'ody. adj. [from wood ] 

Abounding with wood. 

Thou had led me up 

A woody mountain, whofe high top was plain. 

Oft in glimmering bow’rs and glades 
He met her, and in fecrct {hades 
Of woody Ida’s inmod grove. 

Four times ten days I’ve pafs’d 
Wand’ring this woody maze, and human food 
Nor taded, nor had appetite. Milton’s Paradife Regain'd. 

Diana’s woody realms he next invades. 

And, erodes through the confecrated {hades, Addifon. 
Ligneous; confiding of wood. 

In the woody parts of plants, which are their bones, the 
principles are fo compounded as to make them flexible without 
joints, and alfo eladick. Grew. 

Herbs are thofe plants whofe dalks are foft, and have 
nothing woody in them, as grafs and hemlock. Locke. 

3. Relating to woods. 

With the woody nymphs when flic did play. Fairy Queen, 
All the fatyrs fcorn their woody kind, 

And henceforth nothing fair but her on earth they find. 

Fairy Queen. 

Woo'er. n.f. [from woo.] One who courts a woman. 

The wooers mod are toucht in this odent. 

To whom are dangers great and imminent. Chapman. 
Aridippus faid, that thofe that fludied particular fciences, 
and negleded philofophy, were like Penelope’s xvaoers, that 
made love to the waiting woman. Bacon s Apophthegms. 

Ufurping felt his thund’ring fword. 

And willing nations knew their native lord. Creech. 

Woof. n.f. [from wove.] ** as 

I. The fet of threads that erodes the warp ; the weft. 

The placing of the tangible parts in length or tranfvcrfe, as 
in the warp and the woof of textile, is more inward or more 
outward. Bacon’s Natural Hijtory. 

Texture; cloath. 

A ved of purple flow’d, 

Iris had dipp’d the woof. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 

I mud put off 

Thefe my fky-robes, fpun out of Iris’ woof. Alilton. 

To fpread the pall beneath the regal chair. 

Of fofted woof is bright Alcippc’s care. Pope's Odyffcy. 
Woo'ingly. adv. [from wooing.] Pleafingly; fo as to invite 
day. 

The temple-haunting martlet does approve, 

By his lov’d manfionry, that heaven’s breath 
Smells wsoingly here. Shakef. King Lear. 

WOOL. n.f. [pul, Saxon; wollen, Dutch.] 

1. The fleece of flieep; that which is woven into cloath. 

Bafe-minded wretches, for refped of gain, fome paultry 
wool may yield you, to let fo much time pafs without know¬ 
ing perfectly her edate. Sidney. 

A gown made of the fined wool, 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 

Fair lined flippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the pured gold. Raleigh. 

Concerning their complaint for price of wool, he would give 
order that his commilfioners Ihould caufe clothiers to take wool, 
paying only two parts of the price. Hayward. 

Struthium is a root ufed by the iiW-dreffcrs. Arbuthnot. 

2. Any {hort thick hair. 

In the cauldron boil and bake; 

Wool of batt and tongue of dog. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Wo'olfel. n.f. [wool and fell.] Skin not dripped of the 
wool. 

Wool and woolfels were ever of little value in this king¬ 
dom. Davies on Ireland. 

Wo'ohhs. adj. [from wool.] Made of wool not finely drefled. 
and thence ufed likewife for any thing coarfe. 

I was wont 

To call them woollen vaffals, things created 
To buy and fell with groats. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I could not endure a hufband with a beard on his face: I had 
rather lye in woollen. Shakefp. Much Ado about Ac thing. 

Woollen cloth will tenter, linen fcarcely. Bacon. 
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At dawn of day our general cleft his pate. 

Spite of his woollen night-cap. ’ 

Woo'llen. n.f. Cloath made of wool. 

His breeches were of rugged woollen. 

And had been at the tfege of Bullen. 

Odious! in woollen ! ’twould a faint provoke! 

No, let a charming chintz and Bruflels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and {hade my lifelefs face. 

He is a bel-efprit and a woollen draper. 

Wo'oLPACK. ) , r , , 

Woolsack. f>* 7 ’ * ack ' 

1. A bag of wool; a bundle of wool. 

2. The feat of the judges in the houfe of lords. 

At bar abufive, on the bench unable. 

Knave on the woolfack, fop at council-table. 

Any thing bulky without weight. 

Chaos of prefbyt’ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their lide. 
Wo'olward. adv. [wool and ward. ] in wool. 

I have no fhirt: I go woolward for penance. 

Wo'olly. adj. [Isom wool.] 
r. Confifting of wool; cloathed with wool. 

When the work of generation was 
Between thefe woolly breeders. 

The fleilful (hepherd peel’d me certain wands. 

Some few, by temp’rance taught, approaching flow^ 

To diflant fate by eafy journeys go: 

Gently they lay ’em down, as ev'ning flieep 
On their own woolly fleeces foftly fleep. Dry den 

2 . Relcmbling wool. 

What fignifies 

My fleece of woody hair, that now uncurls? Shakefpeare. 
Nothing profits more 

Than frequent fnows: O may’ft thou often fee 
Thy furrows whiten’d by the woolly rain, 

Nutritious! ' J. Philips, 

WORD. n.f. [pojib, Saxon; woord, Dutch.] 

1. A fingle part of fpeech. 

If you fpeak three words, it will three times report you the 
three words. Bacon. 

As conceptions are the images of things to the mind within 
itfelf, fo are words or names the marks of thofe conceptions to 
the minds of them we convcrfc with. South's Sermons. 

Amongll men who confound their ideas with words, there, 
muft be endlefs difputes, wrangling, and jargon. Lode. 
Each wight who reads not, and but fcans and {pells. 
Each word catcher that lives on fyllablcs. Pope. 

2 . A lhort difeourfe. 

Shall I vouchfafe your worlhip a word or two ? 

—Two thoufand, and I’ll vouchfafe thee the hearing. Sbak. 
A word, Lucilius, 

How he receiv’d you. Shakefp. JtiliusCttfar. 

A friend who {hall own thee in thy lovveft condition, anfwer 
all thy wants, and, in a uo’d, never leave thee. South. 

In a word, thcGofpel dcfcribes God to us in all refpedls 
fuch a one as we would wilh him to be. Tillctjon. 

. Talk; difeourfe. 

Why fii'iuld calamity be full of words ? 

—Windy attorneys to their client woes! 

Let them have fcope, though what they do impart 
Help nothing clfe, yet they do cafe the heart. Shak. R- HI. 

If you diflike the play. 

Pray make no words on’t ’till the fecund day. 

Or third be part; for we would have you know it, 

The lofs will fall on us, rot on the poet. Denham. 

Ceafe this contention : be thy words fevere, 

Sharp as he merits; but the fword forbear.' Pryden. 

If words are fometimes to be ufed, they ought to be grave, 
kind, and fober, reprefenting the ill, or unbecomingnefs of the 
faults. Locri - 

If I appear a little tesr^-bound in my firfl folutions, I hope 
it will be imputed to the long difufe of fpeech. Spectator, 
Difpute; verbal contention. 

In argument upon a cafe, , 

Some words there grew ’twixt Somcrfet and me. hha ejp- 
Language. „, , r 

Found you no difpleafure by word or countenance. S ha ejp. 
I’ll write thee a challenge, or I’ll deliver thy indignation 
him by word of mouth. Shakef. 'Twelji >£ ■ 

He commanded the men to be ranged in battaiion:, an 
to every fquadron, giving them fuch words as were P r0 P e ^ 
the occafion. _ ^. 

An eafy way, by word of mouth communicated tome- y 

6 . Promifc. cW/f. 

Obey thy parents, keep thy wWjuftly, fvvear not. J’ 
I take your princely word for thefe redrefles. jy. 

—I give it you, and will maintain my word. Shak. 

The duke fhall wield his conqu’ring fword, 

The king {hall pafs his honeft word. 

Signal; token. 

Every foldier, kill his prifoners; UmrvV. 

. Shak. nemy 
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„ AcM unt 1 tydings; mclT.gc. 

Bring rnc word thtthcr # 

How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
f ° 1 fpur on my journey. Sjsakefp. Conolanus. 

Vhy ihould ihe write to Edmund ? Might not you 
Tranfport her purpofes by word ? Shakefp. king Lear. 

Two optick nerves {he ties. 

Like fpedacles acrofs the eyes; 

By which the (pints bring her word. 

Whene’er the balls arc fix’d or ftirr d. Prior. 

9 . Declaration. bravCj and takc you at your word ; 

That prefent fervice which you vaunt, aftord. Lrydtn. 

,C * £*c^ a pe°rfon has enough to do to work out his own falva- 
• n . which* if we will takc the apoftle’s word, is to be done 
with fear and trembling. Decay of Psety. 7 

I defire not the reader Ihould take my word , and therefore 
1 -.-.ii fet two of their difeourfes in the fame light for every 
1 • j „ Dryden. 

man to judge. g 

.1 Scripture; word ot Crod. .... , 

They fay this church of EnglanJ neither hath th c word 
nurelv preached, nor the facramems fincerely miniftred. mug. 

12. The fecond perfon of the ever adorable Trinity. A fcrip- 

ture term. 

Thou my Ward, begotten fon, by thee 

This I perform. .. f Mllm ' 

To Word. v. n. [from the noun.] To difpute. 

He that defeends not to word it with a fhrew, does worle 
ton tot her. , . , VEflrm,,. 

ToWoRO- To exprefs in proper words. 

Let us blacken him what we can, (aid Harrifon of the blellcd 
kine. upon the wording and drawing up his charge againft ap¬ 
proaching trial. S f u,,J 5 Sermons. 

Whether 1 have improved thefe fables or no, in the wording 
or meaning of them, the book muft ftand or fall to itfelf. L’Eft. 

The apology for the king is the fame, but worded with 
greater deference to that great prince. Addtjon. 

Wo'rdy. adj. [from word-] Verbofe; full of words. 

Pbocion, beholding a wordy orator, while he was making a 
magnificent fpeech full of vain promifes, faid, I now fix my 
eyes upon a cyprefs-tree: it has all the pomp imaginable in 
its branches, leaves, and height; but it bears no fruit. SpeOat. 
We need not lavifti hours in wordy periods, 

As do the Romans, ere they dare to fight. Philips's Briton. 
Intemp’rate rage, a wordy war, began. Pope. 

Wore. The preterite of war. 

This on his helmet wore a lady’s glove. 

And that a fleeve embroider’d by his love. Dryden. 

My wife, the kindeft, deareft, and the trueft 
That ever wore the name. Rowe's Royal Convert. 

To WORK. v.n. pret. worked, or wrought, [peopcan, Saxon; 
werkert, Dutch.] 

j. To labour; to travail; to toil. . • 

Good Kent, how fliall I live and work 
To match thy goodnefs ? life will be too {hort. Shaacjp. 
Go and work ; for no ftraw fhall be given you. Ex. v. 18. 

Whether wc work or play, or fleep or wake. 

Our life doth pafs, and with time’s wings doth fly. Davies. 

2. To be in adion ; to be in motion. 

Glory grows guilty of detefted crimes, 

When for fame’s fake 
We bend to that the working of the heart. 

In Morat your hopes a crown defign’d. 

And all the woman work’d within your mind. 

3. Toatl; to carry on operations. 

May be the Lord will work for us. 

Our better part remains 
To work in dole deftgn. 

4. To ad as a manufacturer. 

They that work in fine flax. 

5. To ferment. . ... 

Into wine and ftrong beer put fome like fubftances, while 
they work , which may make them fume and inflame lefs. ■ Bac. 

Try the force of imagination upon flaying the working of 
beer, when the barm is put in. Bacon. 

If in the wort of beer, while it worketh, before it be 
tunned, the burrage be often changed with frefh, it will make 
a fovereign drink for melancholy. Bacons A at ura l Htjlory. 

6. To operate; to have effed. 

With fome other bufinefs put the king 
From thefe fad thoughts that work too much upon him. Shak. 
All things work together for good to them that love God. 

5 b & Rom. viii. 28. 

Gravity worketh weakly, both far from the earth, and alfo 
within the earth. . Bacon. 

Although the fame tribute laid by confent, or by impofing, 
be all one to the purfe, yet it works diverfely on the courage. 
no people overcharged with tribute is fit for empire. bacon. 

Thefe pofitive undertakings wrought upon many to think 
that this opportunity Ihould not be loft. Clarendon. 


Shakefpeare. 

Dryden. 
1 Sa. xiv. 6. 
Mi'ton. 
Jf. xix. 9. 
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Nor number, nor example with him -wrought 
To fwerve from truth, or change his conftant mind. Milton. 

We fee the workings of gratitude in die Ifraelites. South. 

Objeds of pity, when the caufe is new. 

Would work too fiercely on the giddy crowd. Drydtn. 

Poifon will work againft the ftars: beware, 

For ev’ry meal an antidote prepare. Dryd. jun. Juvenal. 
When this reverence begins to work Ui him, next confider 
his temper of mind. 

This fo wrought upon the child, that afterwards he deiired 
to be taught. # Locke. 

Humours and manners work more in the meaner fort than 

with the nobility. an 

The ibibaboca is a foot round, and three yards and a halt 
long: his colours are white, black, and red : of all ferpents his 
bite° is the moft pernicious, yet worketh the floweft. Grew. 

, To obtain by diligence. 

Without the king’s aflent 

You wrought to be a legate. Shakefp Henry VIII. 

He hath wrought with God this day. 1 Ba. xiv. 45* 

. To ad internally ; to operate as a purge, or other phyfick. 

IVork on, 

My medicine, work! thus credulous fools are caught. Shak. 

I Ihould have doubted the operations of antimony, where 
fuch a potion could not work. Brown s l ulgar Erroui s. 

It is benign, nor far from the nature of aliment, into which, 
upon defed of working, it is oft times converted. Brown. 

Moft purges heat a little; and all of them work beft, that is, 
caufe the blood fo to do, as do fermenting liquors, in warm 
weather, or in a warm room. Grew s Cofmol. 

y. To ad as on an objed. 

Let it be pain of body, or diftrefs of mind, there s matter 
yet left for philofophy and conftancy to work upon. L EJlr. 

Natural philofophy has fenfible objeds to work upon; but 
then it often puzzles the reader with the intricacy of its no¬ 
tions. Addifon. 

The predidions Bickerftaff publiflied, relating to his death, 
too much affeded and worked on his imagination. Swift. 

10. To make way. 

Body fliall up to fpirit work. Alilton. 

Who would truft chance, fince all men have the feeds 
Of good and ill, which Ihould work upward firft ? Dryden. 

11. To be tofled or agitated. 

Vex’d by wint’ry ftorms, Benacus raves, 

Confus’d with working fands and rolling waves. 

To Work. v. a. 

1. To make by degrees. 

Sidelong he works his way. 

Through winds, and waves, and ftorms he works his way. 
Impatient lor the battle: one day more 
Will fet the vidor thundering at our gates. Addifon. 

2. To labour; to manufadure. 

He could have told them of two or three gold mines, and 
a filver mine, and given the reafon why they forbare to work 
them at that time, and when they left off from working 
them. Raleigh's Apology. 

The chaos, by the Divine Power, was wrought from one 
form into another, ’till it fettled into an habitable earth. Burn. 

This mint is to work off part of the metals found in the 
neighbouring mountains. Addifon. 

The young men acknowledged in love-letters, fealed with 
a particular wax, with certain enchanting words wrought upon 
the feals, that they died for her. Tatler. 

They now begin to xutrk the wond’rous frame, 

To fliape the parts, and raife the vital flame. Blackmort. 
The induftry of the people works up all their native com¬ 
modities to the laft degree of manufadure. Swift. 

3. To bring by adion into any ftatc. 

So the pure limpid ftream, when foul with ftains 
Of rufliing torrents and defeending rains, 

Works itfelf clear, and, as it runs, refines, 

’Till by degrees the floating mirrour Alines. Addifon’s Cato. 

4. To influence by fucceffive impulfes. 

If you would work any man, know his nature and falhions, 
and fo lead him. Baton, 

To haften his deftrudion, come yourfelf. 


Addifon. 


Milton. 


And work your royal father to his ruin. 
To produce; to effed. 

Fly the dreadful war. 

That in thyfeif thy lefler parts do move. 
Outrageous anger, and woe-working jar. 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbour. 

/A 1 • I . m t ! ... inx n rvmmAnt rtn/t I 


A. Philips. 


Fairy Queen . 

____„_ Rom. xiii. to. 

Our light afflidion for a moment worketh for us a far more 
eternal weight of glory. 2 Cor. iv. 18. 

We might work any effed, not hoi pen by the co-operation 
of fpirits, but only by the unity of nature. Bacon. 

Moifture, although it doth not pafs through bodies without 
communication of lome fubftance, as heat and cold do, yet it 
worketh effeds by qualifying of the heat and cold. Bacon. 

Such power, being above all that the underllanding of man 
can conceive, may well work fuch wonders, Drummond. 

'4 God : 
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God, only wife, to punifli pride of wit, 

Among-mens wits hath this confufion w/W'G 

As the proud tow’r, whofe points the clouds did hit, 

By tongues confufion was to ruin brought. Davies 

• , . Of the tree. 

Which, tailed, works knowledge of good and evil, 

6. To manage^ ^ “ ** day th ° U thou ^/ton. 

in n °' *** «« of knowledge 

7 - To put to labour; to excrr. 

Now, Marcus, thy virtue’s on the proof: 

Put forth thy Jitmoft firength, work every nerve, 

«. Zr * r ° ui ■ ***■ c «°- 

9. To Work out. To effeift by toil. 

to d N „ 0 L°.5r, r f f0Ci ^, b ”' ' ver J' (i "6 ,c rorfon has enoogh 
to do to workcut his own falvation. n,,..,. of o, 

reft bv!h W ft t3k th th f C u hlnt fr ° m the P° et > and rvJi/out the 

1 o r* Wop t ftre " g h T- f hCr ° Wn faC ^ Ities - Addifon. 

10. to V\ ork out. To eraze ; to efface. J 

T ears °f joy for your returning fpilt, 

... tTwoTk'^.'T“ ra °fc r “ rn “ r 

i Hat which is wanting to work up the pity to a greater 
height, was not afforded me by the ftory. P y &£ 

1 Ins lake refemhles a fea, when worked up by (forms. Add',}. 
The fun, that rolls his chariot o’er their heads, 

(vTft, Up T' e fire an r d , Colour in t,K ‘ ir chceks - Addif Cato. 
W t .fliould inure ourfelves to fuch tho ghts, ’till they have 

Wort ?T"[ T filiaI aWC a r d Iovc of him • **rbury. 
WORK n.J fpeopc, Saxonj werk, Dutch 1 7 

1. loil; labour; employment. 

Bread common and work for a fervant. Ecc’uf. xxxiii 

n the bottom of fome mines in Germany there grow 

vegetables, wh.ch the W.folks fay have magicil virtue.^ 

1 he ground, unbid, gives more than we can afk ; 

.. a t.Tf,: s b£ re ’ ' ,h '“ wc 5hu ‘ i - ou ' D**-- 

tainv e th Z,°n d i ? CrpC ^ Ua!I >' at Wtr *' on] y ** our poor nor¬ 
thern S d Pa ? *]“ [ la PP ,er for Biat little time we pofl’efs 
theni, or elfe end the better when we lofe them : upon this 
occafion riches came to be coveted, honours efteemed, friend- 
lhip purfued, and virtues admired. 7-., ./ 

3. Bungling attempt. . teuple. 

It is pleafant to fee whatr fork our adverfaries make with this 
innocent canon : fome times ’tis a mere forgery of htretieks 

S^BTS^Ua^ lhat « «*» 

4. Flowers or embroidery ofthTmc^.---- bttlhngfect. 

Round her work flic did empale, 

With a fair border wrought of fundry flowers, 
inwoven with an ivy-winding trail. p. a 

That handkerchief, you.gave me: I muft take cm'the 

a 1,kc| y P lccc ^ woik, that you fliould find it in your 
chamber, and know not who left it there. I lii s is fome 
mmx s token, and I muft rake out the work ? There m VC it 
your hobbyhorfe: wherefoever you had it, I’ll take’out no 

T^rV-i Shakefp. Othello. 

5. Any fabrick orcompages of art. 

Nor was the work impair’d by ftorms alone, 

But felt th’ approaches of too warm a fun. 

6. Atfion; feat; deed. P ' 

1 he mftrumentalnefs of riches to works of charity, have 
rendered it neccflary in every Chriftian commonwealth by laws 
to lecure propriety. u } , 

As to the compofition or difTolution of mixt bodies, which 
is the chief work of elements, and requires an intire applica¬ 
tion of the agents, water hath the principality and cxcefs over 
earth. « , 

Nothing lovelier can be found in woman, S 

Than good works in her hufband to promote. Milton. 

While as the works of bloody Mars employ’d. 

The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy'd. p Clt)e 

7. Any thing made. 1 

Where is that holy fire, which verfe is faid 
To have ? Is that enchanting force decay’d ? 

Verfe, that draws nature’s works from nature’s law. 

Thee, her beftttw-/, to her work cannot draw. ’ Donne 
O faireft of creation ! laft and beft 
Of all God s works! creature, in whom excels 
Whatever can to fight or thought be form’d ; 

Holy, divine, good, amiable, or fweet. 

How art thou loft! Milton's Paradife Loft. 

8. Management; treatment. J J 

Let him alone; ihlgo another way to work with him. Shak. 
t). Tories on vVork. To employ; to engage 


becoming 


Tujii 


It fettetb thofe wits on work in better things, which would be 
elfe employed in worfe. tr 

o Ruhr ^ n.J. [from w,rk .] One that works. 

Ye fair nymphs, which oftentimes have loved 
J he cruel worker of your kindly fmarts. 

Prepare yourfeives, and open wide your hearts. Spenftr. 


Wok 

His father was a worker in brafs „■ 

You fpoke me fair; but even then be tra lf W ^ vil ‘ *4. 
from me, you profeflbrs of holinefs, but ’. *P«t 

Wo'rkfellow. n.f. [work and fellow 1 

fame work with another. J J ° e en g a ged i n t h c 

Timotheus, my workftllow. and Lucius f a l uh . 

Wo rkhouse. \ < - lus > laluteyou. p. m 

Wo'rkinghousb. \ [‘ rom VJOr ^ and boufe.j 

1. A place in which any manufadure is carried on 

he »» s daily finilhing ,h„fe ,Le s h? ^ " l *» 

2. A place where idlers and vagabonds arcY , 1 > ^ r )dm. 

Haft thou fuffered at any time bv va» l t;mned to labour. 

Efteem and promote thofe ufeful charitfes^hth'^ pilferers ? 
pefts into prifons and worihoufe, wh,ch remove luch 

W o'rkingday. n.f [work and day 1 n . . Atterbur 7 . 

IS permitted; not thc fabbath ' ‘ 3 ' V ° n wh,ch ,a bour 

How full of briars is this Workingday world ? U 1 r 
Will you have me, lady ? “ U ‘ Sbai 'fpeare, 

*- No, my lord, unlefs I might have another 
days ; your grace is too coftly to wear even djf ZJT' 

VV O RKMAN. n /. , work and man.] An anificer • a 
any thing, J oncer, a maker of 

When workmen ftrive to do better than well 
They do confound their fkiii in covetoufnefs ’ ci t r 
If prudence works, who is a more cunning workman?^ 

I here was no other caufe ' preceding 
W,I, » , no ', ,thcr matter than his own power no other °T 

,hc d* 

Wo'rkmakly. adv. Skilfully; in a manner 
workman. 

In having but fortic foot workmanly dight, 

I akc lafrron cn ugh for a lord and a knight 
We will fetch thee ftraight ° 

Daphne roaming through a thorny wood. 

Scratching her legs, that one ilialj fwear flie bleeds, 

And at that light (hall fad Apollo weep, 

. o Workmanly the blood and tears are drawn 
' ° aKM AN ’ SHli ’ n.f [from workman.] 

'■ Manufacture; fomething made by any one. 

Nor any (kill’d in workmanjfjip embofs’d. 

Nor any (kill’d in loops of fing’ring fine, 

Might hi their diverfe cunning ever dare 
V\ ith this fo curious network to compare. 

bc By fh 0 ^ mUC f- Adani , eXcet ' ded al1 men in Perfection,' by 
ch fe,!^ worktnanjbtp of God, by fo much did that 

ch.Yen garden exceed all parts ot the world. Mmh. 

of the " ni a° ° Wn idca> dcIi &bting in the choke 

?! u'TT ' and 3fterWards ’ as g r eat architects ufe to do, 
in the wrkmanfloip of his regal hand. Wotton 

wlrlETl eeafonable than to think, that if we be God’s 
workmanjhip , he fliall fet this mark of himfelf upon all read¬ 
able creatures r r er// f 

2 ' manufacture 3 W ° rkeri ^ ° f ^ difcovcrcd ^ 

ri ^ uf ^ r ' t0 nian goddefs having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill’d, 

Lame down to prove the truth, and due reward 
k or her praife-worthy Workmanjhip to yield. Stonier. 

3. i he art of working. J 

If there were no metals, ’tis a myftery to me how 
ubal-cain could ever have taught th e workmanjhip and ufc of 

\\r / Cm . . ^rodtutard’s Natural Hiftory. 

o kkmas ter. » f [work and majier.] The performer of 
any work r 

hat time this world’s great workmajler did caft 
1 o make all things, fuch as we now behold. 

It Teems that he before his eyes had plac’d 
A goodly pattern, to whofe perfeCf mould 
He falhion’d them fo comely. Spenftr. 

Every carpenter and workmajier that laboureth. Eccl. xxxviii. 

Defire, which tends to know 
The Works of God, thereby to glorify 
The great workmajler , leads to no excefs. Milt. Parad. Lojl- 
v\ o rkwoman. n.J. [work and woman.] 

• •A woman (killed in needle-work. 

I he nloft fine-fingred workwoman on ground, 

Aracline, by his means was vanquilbed. Spenftr. 

2. A woman that works for hire. 

Wo'rkyday. n.f [Corrupted from workingday.] The day 
not thc fabbath. 

Tell her but si.Workyday fortune. SLeiktfpeare. 

The other days, and thou 
Make up one man; whofe face thou art, 

I he woriydays arc the back part; 

i he burden of the week lies there. Herbert. 

Holydays. 


Skakefptart, 


Spenftr. 
by 
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HolvdaVS. 'f I'apiy wcrc £° t,c > 

Like workydajs, I wilh would foon be done; Gay. 

tuntt f D » f. [popb, Saxon ; wtreld , Dutch.J 
^lEcrldis the great colledive idea of all bodt.s whatever. Loc. 

2> Sy Be e Stt°cn b befo S re all worlds. 

fS hath in thefe laft days fpoken unto us by his fon, by 
whom he made the worlds. Hcbr. >. 2. 

Know how this world 

Of heav’n and eartli confpicuous firft began. Milton. 

, The earth; the terraqueous globe. 
y He the world 

Built on circumfluous waters. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Prefent ftate of exiftence. 

I’m in this earthly world , where to do harm 
Is often laudable ; to do good lometime 

Accounted dangerous folly. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I was not come into the world then. L E / lr ™S e - 

He wittingly brought evil into the world. More. 

Chriftian fortitude confifts in fuffertng lor the love of God, 
whatever hard&ips can befal in the wo, Id. Dryden. 

A fecular life. ., . 

Happy is Ihe that from thc world retires. 

And carries with her what the world admires. 

Thrice happy Ihe, whofe young thoughts fixt above, 

While flie is lovely, does to heav’n make love; 

I need not urge your promife, ere you find 

An entrance here, to leave the world behind ? - 

Bv the world* we fometimes underftand the things of this 

world-, the variety of pleafures and interefts whichfteal away 

cur affections from God. Sometimes we are to underftand 

the men of the world, with whofe felicitations we are fo apt 

„t„ Rogers's Sermons. 

to comply. 15 

. Publick life. 

Hence baniflied, is banilh’J from the world ; 

And world exil'd is death. Sisakcjp. Romeo and Juliet. 

, Bufinefs of life ; trouble of life. 

Here I’ll fet up my everlafting reft. 

And fhake the yoke of man’s fufpicious ftars 
From this world- wearied flefh. Shakejp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Great multitude. 

You a world of curfes undergo, 

Being the agents, or bafe fecond means. Shakefpeare. 

Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company ; 

For you in my rcfpeCt are all thc world. Shakefpeare. 

I leave to fpcak of a world of other attempts furnilhed by 
kings. Raleigh’s Apology. 

What a world of contradictions would follow upon the 
contrary opinion, and what a world of contufions upon the 
contrary praClicc. E P- Sander Jon. 

Juft fo romances are, for what elfe 
Is in them all, but love and battles ? 

O’ th’ firft of thefe we have no great matter 
To treat of, but a world o’ th’ latter. 

It broucht into this world a world of woe. 

There were a world of paintings, and among the reft the 

picture of a lion. E 

Marriage draws a world of bufinefs on our hands, iubjeCts 
us to law-fuits, and loads us with domcftick cares. Dryden. 
From thy corporeal poifon freed. 

Soon haft thou reach’d thc goal with mended pace ; 

A world of woes difpatch’d in little (pace. Dryden. 

Why will you fight againft lo fweet a paflioii. 

And fteel your heart to fuch a world of charms ? Addifon. 
9. Mankind ; an hyperbolical expreflion for many. 

This hath bred high terms of reparation between luch and 
the reft of the world , whereby the one lort arc named the 
brethren, the godly ; the other worldlings, time-fervers, 
pleafers of men more than of God. Hooker. 

’Tis the duke’s pleafure, 

Whofe difpofition, all the world well knows. 

Will not be rubb’d nor flopp’d. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Why doft thou Ihew me thus to th’ world ? 

Bear me to prifon. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

He was willing to declare to all the world , that, as he had 
hcen brought up in that religion eftablifhed in the church of 
England, fo he could maintain the fame by unanswerable 
rcafons. Clarendon. 

10. Courfe of life. 

Perfons of confcience will be afraid to begin thc world un- 
juftly. Ciarijfa. 


8 . 


Htidibras. 

Aiilton. 


11. 


Univerfal empire. 

Rome was to fway thc world. Milton. 

This through thc caft juft vengeance hurl’d, 

And loft poor Antony thc world. Prior. 

12. The manners of men. 

Children fliould not know any wickednefs. Old folks have 
diferetion, and know the world. Shakefpeare. 

What ftart at this 1 when fixty years have fpread 
Their grey experience o’er thy hoary head ? 

Is this the all obferving age could gain ? 

Or haft thou known the world lo long In vain 5 Dryden. 
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If knowledge of the world makes man perfidious. 

May J uba ever live in ignorance. Addifon's Caii. 

The girl might pafs, if we could get her 
To know the world a little better; 

To know the world! a modern phrafe 

For vifits, ombre, balls and plays. Swift. 

13. A collection of winders; a wonder. Obfolete. 

The bafl'a having recommended Barbaruffa, it was a world 
to fee, how the court was changed upon him. Knolles. 

14. Time. A fenfe originally Saxon; now only ufed in World 
without end. 

13. In the world. In Poflibility. 

All the precautions in the world were taken for the mar¬ 
riage of his younger brother. Addtfon. 

16. For all thc world'. Exactly. A ludicrous fenfe ; now little ufed. 

He had a pair of horns like a bull, his feet cloven, as 
many eves upon his body as my grey mare hath dapples, and 
for all ihe world fo placed. Sidney , b. ii. 

Wo'rldliness. n.J. [from worldly.] Covetoufnefs; addiCted- 
nefs to gain. 

Wo'rldling. n.f. [from world.] A mortal fet upon profit. 
Bafeininded wretches ! are your thoughts fo deeply bemired 
in the trade of ordinary worldlings , as for relpeCt of gain 
to let fo much time pafs. Sidney. 

The one fort are nam’d thc brethren, the godly; the 
other worldlings , timefervers, and pleafers of men more than 
pleafers of God. Hooker. 

God of the world and worldlings , 

Great Mammon ! greateft god below the fky. Fa. J$ueen. 

For his weeping in the needlefs ftream ; 

Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak’ft a teftament 

As worldings do, giving thy lum of more 

To that which had too much. Shakefp. ds You Like It. 

That other on his friends his thoughts bellows : 

The covetous worldling , in his anxious mind. 

Thinks only on thc wealth he left behind. Dryden. 

If we confidcr the expeilutions of futurity, the worldling 
gives up the argument. Rogers. 

Wo'rldly. adj. [from world.] 

X. Secular; relating to this life, in contradiftinclion to the life 
to come. 

He is divinely bent to meditation ; 

And in no worldly fuits would he be moved. 

To draw him from his holy exercife. Shakefp. Rich. IIL 
Haft thou not worldly pleafure at command ? Shakejp. 
Tell me, ye toad-fwol’n, flinty Pharoah’s, tell; 

Can worldly pleafures equal pains of hell ? N. Richards. 
The fortitude of a chriftian confifts in patience, not in 
enterprizes which the poets call heroic, and which are 
commonly thc effeas of uitcxell, pride, and worldly ho¬ 
nour. Dryden. 

Compare thc happinefs of men and beafts no farther than 
it rcfults from worldly advantages. AtUrbury. 

2. Bent upon this world ; not attentive to a future ftate. 

They’ll praaife how to live fecure, 

Wo- Idly or diffolute, on that their lords 
Shall leave them to enjoy. Aiilton s Par. Lojl , b. xi. 

3. Human ; common ; belonging to the world. 

Many years it hath continued. Handing by no other worldly 

mean, but that one only hand which erected it. Hooker. 

'1 imes and places are approved witnefies of worldly 
actions. Raleigh’s Hiji. of the World. 

Wo'rldly. adv. [from world.] With relation to the prelent life. 

It is a token of a worldly wife man, not to contend in 
vain againft the nature of times wherein he liveth. Raleigh. 
Subverting worldly ftrong and worldly wife. 

By fimply meek. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. xii. 

i his cannot be done, if my will be worldly , or voluptuoufly 
difpofed. South’s Sermons. 

Since your mind is worldly bent. 

Therefore of the two gifts in my dilpofe, 

Think ere you (peak, I grant you leave to choofe. Dryden. 
WORM. n.f. [pyjim, Saxon; worm , Dutch; vermis , Lat] 
x. A fmall harm lei’s ferpent that lives in the earth. 

Both the princes 

Thy broken faith hath made a prey to worms. Shakefpeare. 

Help me into fome houfc. 

Or I fliall faint;—a plague o’ both your houfes ! 

They have made worms meat of me. Shakefpeare. 

Though worms devour me, though I turn to mold. 

Yet in my flefli I fliall his face behold : 

I from my marble monument fliall rife 
Again intire, and fee him with thefe eyes. Sandy’s Par. 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 

Infedt or worm. Milton. 

2. A poifonaus ferpent. 

The mortal worm. Shakefpeare. 

3. Animal bred in the body. 

Phyficians obferve thefe worms engendered within thc body 
of man. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

4. The animal thatfpins filk. 

Thou oweft the wot m no filk, the Ihccp no wool. Shakefp. 

30 Y 5. Grubs 
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5- Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture. 

’Tis no awkward claim. 

Pick’d from the uw /w-holes of long vanifh’d davs, 

Nor from the duft of old oblivion rak’d. Shake ft. Hen. V. 

6. Something tormenting. 

The worm of confcience ftill begnaw thy foul. Sheik e/p. 
The chains of darknefs, and th’ undying worm. Milton. 

7. Any thing vcrmiculated, or turned round ; any thing fpiral. 

1 he threads of ferews, when bigger than can be "made in 
ferew-plates, arc called worms. The length of a worm begins 
at the one end of the fpindle, and ends at the other; & thc 
breadth of the worm is contained between any two grooves on 
the fpindle; the depth of the worm is cut into the diameter 
of the fpindle, viz. the depth between the outfide of the 
worm, and the bottom of the groove. Moxon. 

To Worm. v.n. [from the noun.J To work flowly, fecretly, 
and gradually. 

When debates and fretting jealoufy. 

Did worm and work within you more and more, 

Your colour faded. Herbert. 

To Worm. v.a. 

1. To drive by flow and fecret means. 

J hey find themfclves wormed out of all power, by a new 
fpawn of independents, fprung from your own bowels. Swift. 

2. I o deprive a dog ot fomething, nobody knows what, under 
his tongue, which is faid to prevent him, nobody knows 
why, from running mad. 

Every one that keepeth adog, fhould have him wormed. Mort. 
Wo'rmeaten. adj. [[worm and eaten. ] 

1. Gnawed by worms. 

For his verity in love, I do think him as concave as a co¬ 
vered goblet, or a wormeaten nut. Shakefbeare. 

2. Old ; worth lefs. 

His chamber all was hanged about with rolls, 

And old records from antient times deriv’d ; 

Some made in books, fomc in long parchment fcrolls. 

That were all wormeaten, and full of canker holes. Spen/er. 

^ hings among the Greeks, which antiquity had worn out 
of knowledge, were called ogygia, which we call wormeaten , 
or of defaced date. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Thine’s like wormeaten trunks cloath’d in feal’s fkin ; 

Or grave, that’s duft without, and ftink within. Donne. 
Wo'rmwood. n. f. [from its virtue to kill worms in the body.] 
THormwood hath an indeterminate ftalk, branching out into 
many fmall fhoots, with fpikes of naked flowers hanging 
downward ; the leaves are hoary and bitter. Of this plant 
there are thirty-two fpecics, one of which, the common 
wormwood, grows in the roads ; but it is alfo planted in gar¬ 
dens for common life. Great variety of fea wormwoods are 
found in the fait marlhes of England, and fold in the markets 
for the true Roman wormwood, though they differ greatly. Mill. 
She was wean’d ; I had then laid 
lTerm wood to my dug. Shakcfp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Pituitous Cacochymia muft be corrcifted by bitters, as 
wormwood wine. Flayer on the Humours. 

I afk whether one be not invincibly confcious to himfclf of a 
different, perception, when he actually taftes wormwood, or 
only thinks on that favour. Locke. 

Wo'rmy. adj. [from worm. J Full of worms. 

Spirits that in crofsways and floods have burial. 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. Sha’c/pcare. 

Yet can I not perfuade me thou art dead, 

Or that thy corfe corrupts in earth’s dark womb, 

Or that thy beauties lie in wonny bed. Milton. 

Worn. part. pafT. of wear. 

His is a maiden fliicld, 

Guiltlefs of fight: mine batter’d, hew’d and bor’d. 

Worn out of fervice, muft forfakc his lord. Dryden. 

What I now offer, is the wretched remainder of a fickly 
age, worn out with ftudy, and opprefs’d by fortune. Dryden. 

The greateft part of mankind are given up to labour, 
whofe lives are worn out only in the proviiions for living. Locke. 
Your cold hypocrify’s a ftalc device, 

A worn- out trick ; would’ft thou be thought in carneft, 
Cloath thy feign’d zeal in rage, in fire, in fury. Addi/on. 
Wo'RNiL. n.f 

In the backs of cows in the fummer, are maggots gene¬ 
rated, which in Effex we call wornils, being firit only a fmall 
knot in the fkin. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

To Wo'rry. v. a. [pojujen, Saxon : whence probably the 
word war ray.] 

1. To tear, or mangle, as a bcaft tears its prey. 

If we with thrice fuch powers left at home. 

Cannot defend our own doors from the dog. 

Let us be worried. Shake/p. Hen. V. 

The fury of the tumults might fly fo high as to worry and 
tear thofe in pieces, whom as yet they but play’d with in 
their paws. K. Charles. 

’Tis no new thing for the dogs that are to keep the wolves 
from worrying the fneep, to be deliver’d up to the enemy, 
for fear the fheep fhould worry the wolves. L’Ejlrangt. 


This revives and imitates that inhuman K, u • 
old heathen pcrfccutors, wrapping up chrifM- of t,le 
»f wiidl.aaft,, th* fo ***» 

pieces by dogs. ' an y torn in 

2. To harrafs, or perfccute brutally. Gu ‘^ s Sermons. 

Then embraces his fon-in-law • then 
daughter with clipping her. ’ Sha %^ ^ 

For want of words, or lack of breath " Tale ’ 

Witnefs when I was worried with thy peals ha; 

It has pleafed Providence at length to give u s 
mftead of cxa&ion, and hopes of religion to a ch gh k teoufnefs 
with reformation. 2 f ° a c chu [ ch ^ni ed 

All his care “'Wm. 

\V as to preferve me from the barbarous rage 
Which worried him only for being mine. 9 

• J n n0t fuffer h ‘ m f ° WOrry an >' man ’ s reputation T*’ 

indeed fall on any perfon whatfoever. P " n ’ " or 

Let them rail, ^ddifoh. 

And then worry one another at their pleafure. P . 

Madam, contrive and invent, kowc. 

m And ol,r > ’ tiI! he gives his confent. Swift 

\\orse. adj. [ he comparative of bad: bad werb 
[pipy, Saxon.J More bad; more ill. ’ t* ^ 

d™ y °“ fJces 

Whether this or wofe, love not the faithful fid 
In happmefs and m.fery, the queftion ftill rcmaiiu ^ 
men come often to prefer the worje to the better, and to’chufe 

reble 5 7 f ° Wn COnfeffion > has fade them niifc! 

Worse, adv. In a manner more bad. 

<r/ YA/ ThC m ° re ,°^ fickcns ’ the at eafe he is. Shakeft, 
The Worse, n. f. ffrom the adje£tiv f e.J * 

1. The lofs ; not the advantage ; not the better. 

Was never man, who moft conquefts atchicv’d 
But fometimes had the wor/e, and loft by war. ’ Sfitnfer 

Judah was put to the wor/e before Ifrael ; and they fled to 
their tents. ~ w • 

2. Something lefs good. **»&**. ii. 

A man, whatever are his profeflions, always thinks the 
wor/e of a woman, who forgives him for making an attempt 
on her virtue. 0 q -J 

To Worse, v.a. [from the adjeflive.] To put to difadvan* 
tage. This word, though analogical enough, is not now ufed. 
Perhaps more valid arms, 

Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 

, Ma y fcrvc to better us, and wor/e our foes. Milton. 

o rser. adj. A barbarous word, formed by corrupting wor/e 
with the ufual comparative termination. 

Gods ! take my breath from me ; 

Let not my worfer fpirit tempt me again 
To die before you pleafe. Shakcfpeare. 

A dreadful quiet felt, and worfer hr 
1 han arms, a fullen interval of war. Dmlen. 

VV(/rship. n . J . [peopiSj-cype, Saxon.] 

1. Dignity; eminence; excellence. 

. * hou madeft him lower than the angels, to crown him 
wi th glory and worjhip. “ P/.vm. 5. 

Elfin born of noble ftate, 

And mucklc worjhip in his native land. 

Well could he tourney, and in lifts debate. Fatty £>uecn. 

My train are men of choice, and rareft parts. 

That all particulars of duty know ; 

And in the moft exadf regard fupport 

The worjhip of their names. Skake/peare'i King Lear. 

2. A chara&cr of honour. 

I belong to worjhip, and aftedt 
In honour, honefty. Shakefpeare's Hen. VIII. 

Dinner is on table ; my father defires your worftip's com- 
P an y* Shake/p. Merry Wives 0/ IVindfor. 

The old Romans freedom did beftow. 

Our princes wor/iip with a blow. Hudibras. 

What lands and lordlhips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worjhip now. Dryden. 

3. A term of ironical refpedt. 

Againft your worjhip , when had S—k writ ? 

Or P—ge pour’d forth the torrent of his wit ! Pf e - 

4. Adoration ; religious act of reverence. 

They join their vocal worjhip to the quire 
Of creatures wanting voice. Milton. 

He wav’d a torch aloft, and, madly vain, 

Sought godlike worjhip from a fertile train. Dryden. 

The worjhip of God is an eminent part of religion, and 
prayer is a chief part of religious worjhip : hence religion is 
deferibed by feeking God. ‘Tillot/on. 

There were fcveral inroads into Germany, particularly a 
voyage of the Egyptians under Oliris up the Danube; from 
them the Suevi had their worjhip of Ifis. Arbuthnot. 

5. Honour; refpedt; civil deference. 

The humble gueft fhall have worjhip in the prefence of thofe 
who fit at meat with him, Luke tow. >o- 

Since 
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Since God hath appointed government among men, it is 
lain that his intention was, that fome kind ot wor/iip 
* Id be given from fome to others; for where there is a 
ower to punifti and reward, there is a foundation of worjhip 
P thofe who arc under that power; which worjhip lies in cx- 
‘ a due regard to that power, by a care not to provoke 
P an( ] an endeavour to obtain the fa\our of ir, which, 
among mankind, is called civil worjhip. Stillingflcet. 

6 Idolatry of lovers. 

>Tj s no t your inky brows, your black filk hair, 

Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream 
That carTcntame my fpirits to your w rjhip. Shake/pcare. 
To Wo'RSHii*. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

To adore; to honour or venerate witli religious rites. 

1 Thou fha.lt worjhip no other God. E*cd. xxxiv. 14. 

Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary hu¬ 
mility and worjhipping of angels. Col. u.t 8. 

Adore and worjhip God Supreme. Milton. 

Firft worjhip God; lie that forgets to pray. 

Bids not himfclf good-morrow' nor good-day. T. Randolph. 

On the fmooth rind the paffenger fhall fee 
Thy name engrav’d, and wo jhip Helen’s tree. Dryden. 

2 Torefped; to honour; to treat with civil reverence. 

Our grave, 

Like Turkifh mute, fhall have a tonguelefs mouth. 

Not wor/hipp’d with a waxen ep taph. Shake/p. Henry V. 
To Worship, v. n. To perform ads of adoration. 

I and the lad will go yonder and worjhip. Gen. xxii. 5. 
The people went to worjhip before the golden calf. 1 Kings. 
Wo'rshipful. adj. [worjhip and/a//.] 

1. Claiming refped by any characlcr or dignity. 

This is worjhipful fociety. 

And fits the mounting fpirit like mylelf. Sbakefprarc. 

When old ace comes upon him, it conies alone, bringing 
no other evilwTth it; but when it comes to wait upon a great 
and worjhipful firmer, who for many years has ate well and 
done ill, it is attended with a long train of rheums. South. 

2. A term of ironical refped. 

Every man would think me an hypocrite indeed; and 
what excites your moft worjhipful thought to think fo ? 

Shake/peare. 

Suppofe this worfhipful idol be made, yet ftill it wants fenfe 
and motion. Stilling feet. 

Wo'rshiffully. adv. [from worjhipful.] Refpedfully. 
Haftings will lofe his head, ere give confent. 

His mafter’s fon, as w.rjhipfully he terms it. 

Shall lofe the royalty of England’s throne. Shale/peare. 
Wo'rshippek. n.f. [front worjhip.] Adorer; one th.it wor- 
fhips. 

What art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 

What kind of god art thou that fuffer’ft more 
Of mortal griefs, than do thy worjhippers. Shakef. Henry V. 
Thofe places did not confine the immenfity of God, nor 
give his worjhippers a nearer approach to heaven by their height. 

South's Sermons. 

If pofterity takes its notions of us from our medals, they 
niuft fancy one of our kings paid a great devotion to Minerva, 
that another was a profeiled worjhipper of Apollo. Ad'ti/on. 
Worst, adj. The fuperlative of bad, formed from worje: tad, 
wife, worjl.] Moft bad; moft ill. 

If thou hadft not been born the worjl of men. 

Thou hadft been knave and flatterer. Shake/pea<e. 

The pain that any one adlually feels is ftill of all other the 
wo-Jl\ and it is with anguifh they cry out Locke. 

Worst, n /. The moft calamitous or wicked ftate; the ut- 
nioll height or degree of any thing ill. 

Who is’tcan fay. I’m at the worjl? 

I’m woefe than e’er I was. 

And worfc 1 may be yet: the worjl is not. 

So long a$ we can fay, this is the worjl. Shake/peare. 

That you may be armed againft the worjl in this unhappy 
ftate of affairs in our diftrefled country, I fend you thefe con- 
fiderations on the nature and immortality of the foul. D;gby. 
Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He, who can call to-day his own : 

He who fccure within can fay, 

l o morrow do thy wofl, for I have liv’d to day. Dryden. 
Sir Roger gets into the frontiers of his eftate, before he 
heats about in fearch of a hare, on purpofe to fpare his own 
fields, where he is always fure of finding diverfion when the 
worjl comes to the worjl. Addi/on s Spectator. 

T 0 Worst, v. a. [from the adje&ive.] To defeat; to over¬ 
throw. 

T he calc will be no worfethan where two duellifts enter 
the field, where the worjled party hatli his fword given him 
8 -tin without further hurt. Suckling. 

I he bear was in a greater fright, 

Beat down and wo<Jled by the knight. Hudibras. 

It is downright madnefs to contend where we are fore to be 
wrfied. VEjbange. 

1 he victorious Philiftines were worjled by the captivated 
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ark, which foraged their country 1 more than a conquering ar¬ 
my. So t s Sermons. 

She could have brought th ebariotagain, when Ihe faw her 
brother ivor/led in the duel. Dtyde >’< Ded i s. 

Wg'rsted n.f [from IVorJlcd, a town in Norfolk famous 
for the woolen manufacture.] Woolen yarn ; wool fpun. 

A baft-, proud, {hallow, beggarly three fuited, hundred 
pound, filthy tvwyiW-ftocking knave. Shake/pcare Kng Lear. 
There Ridpath, Ropercudgel d might ye view; 

The very worjl. d ftill look’d black and blue. Pope. 

WoRT. n.f. [pipe, Saxon; wo t, Dutch.] 

1. Originally a general name for an herb; whence it ftill conti¬ 
nues in many, as liverwrt, Jpleenzvoi t. 

2. A plant of the cabbage kind. 

3. [Jjype, Saxon.] New beer either unfermented, or in the 
adt of fermentation. 

If in the wort of beer, while it worketh, before it be tunned, 
the burrage be often changed with frefh, it will make a fo- 
vereign drink for mela xrholy. bacon’s Natural Hijloiy. 

Worth, or JVurth. v.n. [peop^an, Saxon.] To be. This 
woid is only now retained in wo worth, or worth ; wo be. 

Wo worth the man 

That firft did teach the curled fteel to bite 
In his own flelh, and make way to the livingfp’rit. F. 
Worth. In the termination of the names of places comes from 
pop’s, a court or farm, or popSij, a ftrect or road. Gib/on. 
WORTH, n.f [peopS, Saxon.] 

1. Price; value. 

Your clemency will take.in good worth the offer of tbefe 
my fimple and mean labours Hooker. 

What is wrth in any thing, 

But fo much money as ’twill bring ? Hud bras. 

A common marcaftte fhall have the colour of gold exactly ; 
and yet upon trial yield nothing of worth but vitriol and ful- 
phur. IVoodward's Natural Hijlory. 

2. Excellence; virtue. 

How can you him unv/orthy then decree ; 

In whofe chief part your worths implanted be. Sidney. 
Is there any man ot worth and virtue, although not inftruCt- 
cd in the fclv ol of Chrift, that had not rather end the days 
of this tranfitory .life as Cyrus, than to fink down with them 
of whom Elihu hath faid, memento motiuntur. Hooker. 

Having from thefe fuck’d all they had ot worth. 

And broug t home that faith which you carried forth, 

I throug ly love. Donne. 

Her virtue and the confcience of her worth 
That wou’d be woo’d. Milton. 

A nymph of your own train 
Gives usyourchara er in fuch a ltrain, 

As none but flic, who in that court did dwell. 

Could know fuch worth , or woith deferibefo well. Waller. 

3. Importance; valuable quality. 

Peradventure thofe things whereupon fo much time was 
then well fpent, have fttiience that loft their dignity and wo tb. 

Hooker. 

Take a man poffeffed with a flrong defire of any thing, 
and the worth and excellency of that thing appears much 
greater than when that defire is quite extinguifhed. South’s Ser. 
Worth, adj. 

j. Equal in price to, equal in value to. 

Women will love her that fhe is a woman. 

More worth than any man : men that {he is 

The rareft of all women. Shakefrea e s IVinter’s Talc. 

Your fon and daughter found this trefpafs worth 
The fliamc which here it fufters. Shake/peare. 

You have not thought it worth your labour to enter a pro- 
fefll-d diffent againft a philofophy, which the greateft part of 
the virtuofi of Europe have deferred, as a mere maze of words. 

G, anvil it’s Sccptick. 

As if ’tis nothing worth that lies conceal’d ; 

And fcience is not fciencc till reveal’d? Dryden. 

At Geneva are merchants reckoned worth twenty hundred 
thou find crowns. Addfon’s Italy. 

It is worth while to confider how admirably lie has turned 
the courfe of his narration, and made his hufbandman con¬ 
cerned even in what relates to the battle. Addi/on. 

2 . Defcrving of. 

The caftle appeared to be a place worth the keeping, and 
capable to be made fccure againft a good army. Clarendon. 
Here we may reign fecure, and, in my choice. 

To reign is worth ambition, though in hell. Miltcn. 

Hafte hither Eve, and worth thy light behold, 

Eaftward among thofe trees, what glorious {hape 
Comes this way moving. Aliiton’s Paradije Lojl. 

Whatfoever 

Is worthy of their love is worth their anger. Denham. 

This is life indeed ; life worth preferving; 

Such life as Juba never felt till now, Addi/on’s Cato. 

I have long had it in my thoughts to trouble you with a let¬ 
ter; but was difeouraged for want of fomething that I could 
think worth fending fifteen hundred miles. Bctkiey to Pope. 

Many 
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Many things are worth enquiry to one man, which arc not 
r » to another. 1 '/ 'alts’ s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. Equal in pofleffions to. 

Dang’rous rocks. 

Which touching but my gentle veffcl’s fide. 

Would fcattcr all the fpices on the dream. 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my Aiks ; 

And in a word, but even now worth this. 

And now noth nothing. Shakefp Merchant of Venice. 

Although worth nothing, he (hall be proffered in marriage 
the belt endowed, and mod beautiful virgin of their ifland. 

, Sandys’s Journey. 

Worthily, adv. [from worthy.] 

}. Suitably; not below the rate of. 

T. he divine original of our fouls hath little influence upon 
us to engage us to walk worthily of our extraction, and to do 


Ray. 
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nothing that is bafe. 

2. Defervedly. 

They are betray'd 

While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathfomc ficknefs, worthily, flnee they 

God’s image did not reverence in themfelves. .. 

You worthily fuccced, not only to the honours of your an- 
ceftors, but alfo to their virtues. Dryden. 

3. Juftly ; not without caufc. 

Chriftian men having, befides the common light of all men, 
fo great help of heavenly direction from above, together with 
the lamps of fo bright examples as the church of God doth 
yield, it cannot hut worthily feern reproachful for us to leave 
both the one and the other. Hooker. 

The king is prefent; if’t be known to him 
That I gainfay my deed, how may he wound. 

And worthily, my falfhood. Shakefp* Henry VIU. 

A Chriftian cannot lawfully hate any one; and yet I affirm 
that fome may very worthily delerve to be hated ; 'and of all, 
the deceiver deferves it moft. South's Sermons. 

Wo rthiness. n.f [from worthy .] 

1. Defert. 

I he prayers which our Saviour made were for his own wer- 
thinfs accepted, ours God accepteth not, but with this con¬ 
dition, if they be joined with a belief in Chrift. Hooker. 

2. Excellence; dignity ; virtue. 

Determining never to marry but him, whom flic thought 
worthy of her ; and that was one in whom all worthinejfes 
were harboured. Sidney. 

He that is at all times good, mud hold his virtue to you, 
whofe worthinef would ftir it up where it wanted, rather than 
flack it where there is fuch abundance. Shakcfpcare. 

Who is furc he hath a foul, unlefs 
It fee and judge, and follow worthiruft. 

And by deeds praife it ? he who doth not this, 

May lodge an inmate foul, but ’tis not his. Donne: 

What fet my thoughts on work was the worthinef and cu- 
riofity of the fubjetft in itfelf. Holder. 

3. State of being worthy; quality of deferving. 

She is not worthy to be loved, that hath not fome feeling 
of her own worthinef. Sidney. 

\\ c'R'i hless, adj [from worth ] 

l. Having no virtues, dignity, or excellence. 

You. his falfe hopes, the truft of England’s honour. 

Keep off aloof with worth/ef emulation. Shakefpeare. 

A little lime will melt her frozen thoughts, 

And worthlefs Valentine fliall be forgot. 

On Laura’s lap you lay, 

Chiding the worthlefs crowd away. 

2 Having no value. 

My anxious pains we all the day. 

In fcarch of what we like, employ : 

Scorning at night the worthief prey, 

Wc And the labour gave the joy. 

Am I then doom’d to fall 

By a boy’s hand? and for a worthlefs woman ? _ ... 

Wo'rthlkssnfss. n.f. [from wo) thief A Want of excellence; 
want of dignity; want of value 

But that mine own ivorthUJf.efs fpoils the conceit, I could 
think our company parallel to the feven wife men of Greece. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 
A notable account is given us by the apoftle of this windy 
infignificant charity of the will, and of the worthlejfnefs of it, 
not enlivened by dee. s. South's Sermons. 

Wo'rthy. adf [from wo>th. ] 

Deferving; fuch as merits: with of before the thing deferved. 

She determined never to marry any but him, whom flic 
thought worthy of her, and that was one in whom all worthi- 
nefles were harboured. Sidney. 

Further, I will not flatter you. 

That all I fee in you is worthy love. 

Than this; that nothing do I fee in you 
That fhould merit hate. Shakcfpcare's King John. 

Thou art worthy of the fway. 

To whom the heav’ns in thy nativity 
Adjudg’d an olive branch and laurel crown. Shakefp,we. 
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2. Valuable; noble; illuftrious; having excellence nr j- ■ 

If the beft things have the perfected and iv ft ‘ dl ? nit )'- 
will follow, that feeing man is the worthieji 
and every foc.ety of men more worthy^ any m „ /T L 
foc.ety that is the moft excellent which wc call the chlrclk 

He now on Pompcy’s bafts lies alon-, *‘ uier - 

No worthier than the duft ? ShaAeJpear t \ s y ul! ' t r , 

A war upon the 1 uiks is moie worthy than \ r ' 

Gentiles in point of religion and honour; though how [f f" 
cefs might invite fome, other choice. ** j. fuc ‘ 

Tnink of her worth, and think that God did mean *"** 
7 his worthy mind fhould worthy things embrace • ’ 

Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean ’ 

Nor her difhonour with thy paffion bafe. ’ /)„„ • 

Happier thou may’ft be, worthier cnnft not be. Aid! 11 ' 

3. Having worth ; having virtue. n ’ 

The doftor is well moncy’d, and his friends 
Potent at court; he, none but he, fliall have her; 

T hough twenty thoufand worthier come to crave her. Shot 
1 he matter 1 handle is the moft important withinthe whole 
extent of human nature, for a worthy perfon to employ him- 
ielf about. .1 .. . 

W e fee, though order d for the beft, 

Permi.ted laurels grace the lawlefs brow, 

Th’ unworthy rais d, the worthy call below. Drydcn 

4. Not good. A term of ironical celebration. 

My wo thy wife our arms miflaid. 

And from beneath my head my fword convey’d; 

The door unlatch’d; and with repeated calls 
^ Invites her former lord within my walls. Dryden. 

5. Suitable for any quality good or bad; equal in value; equal 

in dignity. ” 

f lowers wos thy of paradife. Milton. 

I hou, Drances, ait below a death from me: 

Let tliac \ ile foul in that vile body reft. 

The lodging is well worthy of the gueft. Drydcn. 

My iuff ’rings for you make your heart my due; 

Be worthy me, as 1 am worthy you. ' Dryden. 

0 . Suitable to any thing bad. 

I he mercilcfs Macdonald, 

IVorthy to be a rebel; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do (warm upon him. Shakcfpcare's Machtth. 

7. Deferving of ill. 

What has he done to Rome that’s worlhy death. Shakefp. 
If the wicked man be worthy to be beaten, the judge Hull 
caufe him to be beaten. Dent. xxv. 2. 

Wo'rthy. n.J. [from the adjeflive.j A man laudable for any 
eminent quality, particularly for valour. 

Such as are confteliated unto knowledge come fliort of 
themfelves if they go not beyond others, and mult not lit down 
under the degree of worthies. Broun’s I ulgur Erroui 1. 

What do thefe worthies 

But rob and fpoil, burn, daughter, and enflave 
Peaceable nations. Milton’s Paradife Regained. 

No worthies lorm’d by any mufe but thine 
Could purchafc robes, to make themfelves fo fine. Waller. 

bor this day’s p*Im, and for thy former acts. 

Thou Arthur haft acquir’d a future fame. 

And of three Chriftian worthies art the firft. Dryden. 

The next worthy came in with a retinue of hiftorians. Taller. 
To Wo rthy, v. a. [from the adjective.] To render worthy ; 
toaggrandife; to exalt. Not ufed. 

He conju’idt, trip’d me behind; 

And put upon him fuch a deal of man. 

That worthied him; got praifes of the king. 

For him attempting, who was felf-fubdu’d. Shaktfpeare. 
To Wot, v.n. [pitan, Saxon; whence weet, to know; of 
which the preterite was wo', knew; which by degrees was 
miftaken for the prelent tenle.J To know; to be aware. Ob- 
folete. 

The falve of reform tion they mightily call for, but where, 
and what the fores are which need it, as they wot full little, fo 
they think not greatly material to iearch. H.oier. 

Well I wot, compar’d to all the reft 
Of each degree, that beggar’s life is beft. Hubbcri. 

More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of. Shakcfpcare. 

IVot you, what I found? 

Forfooth, an inventory, thus importing. Shabcfpearc. 
Wove. The preterite and participle paflive of weave. 

Adam, waiting her return, had wove 
Of choiccft flow’rs, a garland. Milton- 

Wo'ven. The participle paflive of weave. 

Would. 1 he preterite of will. f 

1. It is generally ufed as an auxiliary verb with an infillin' -> 
to which it gives the force of the fubjunctive mood. 

If God’s providence did not fo order it, cheats would da. 
be committed, which would juftl.e private men out of l ‘ lir 
rights, and unhinge ftates. - 
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/ Would ft. My refolution is that it (hould be done by 

i.^ WouTdrsT do it Such muft he the confcquence to thee. 
it Wo'JLDor it would. This muft be the confequence to him or it. 
™ Hie plural as the lingular. 

He by the rules of his own mind, could conflruc no other 
d of mens doings but felf-feeking, fuddenly feared what 
they could do, and as fuddenly fufpecled what they would do, 
i as fuddenly haled them, as having both might and mind 
fo to do Sidney. 

Was or am refolvcd ; wifti or wiflied to. 

•’ wou ld give her a leffon for walking fo late, that lhouIJ 
make her keep within doors for one fortnight. ^ Sidney. 

Tcalous Philoclea, that was even jealous of hcrfclf; for Zel- 
mine would needs have her glove. Sidney. 

m You would be fatisfied ?— 

Would? nay, and will Shakefpeare's Othello. 

The" know not what they are, nor what they wouldfe, 
an v further than that they would not be what they are. L' Eftr. 

It will be needlefs to enumerate all the fimple ideas belong¬ 
ing to each fenfe: nor indeed is it poffible if wc zvould ; there 
beii'2 a great many more of .them belonging to moft of the 
fenfes than wc have names for. Locke. 

By pleafure and pain I would be urderftood to fignify, what- 
foever delights or molefts us, whether from the thoughts of 
our minds, or any thing operating on cur bodies. Locke. 

- It is a familiar term fort vijh to do , or to have. 

^ What would/l thou with us ? Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Mr. Slender, what would you with me?— 

_I Would little or nothing with you. Shaktfpeare. 

6. Should wifli. 

Celia ! if you apprehend 
The mufe of youi inccnfed friend ; 

Nor would that he record your blame, 

And make it live ; repeat the fame; 

Again deceive him, and again, 

And then he fwears he’ll not complain. 

7. It is ufed in old authours for fhould. 

The excefs of diet would be avoided. 

As for percolation, which bclongeth to reparation, trial 
would be made by clarifying by adhefion, with milk put into 
new beer and ftirred with it. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

8. It has (he fignification of I wifti, or I pray ; this, I believe, is 
improper; and formed by a gradual corruption of the phrafe, 
would Ged-, which originally imported, that God would , 
might God will , might God decree-, from this phrafe ill un- 
derftood came, would to God-, thence, I would to God: And 
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To WOUND, v. a. [from the noun] To huft by violence. 
Th’ untented windings of a father’s curfc 
Pierce ev’ry fence about thee. Shakefp ear e's King Lear. 

I kill, and I make alive; I ivound, and I heal. Dent. 

The battle went fore againft Saul, and the archers hit him, 
and lie was fore wounded. 1 Sam. xxxi. 3. 

God (hall Wound the head of his enemies. Pfal Ixvlii. 21. 
He was wounded for our tranfgreffions, he was bruifed fot 
our iniquities. f'a. liii. 5. 

When ye An fo againft the brethren, and wound their weak 
confciencc, ye fin againft Chrift. x Cor. vtii. 12. 

Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the fea, fuppos’d with blood 
Of Thammuz, yearly wounded. Milton. 

Heroes of old, when wounded (belter fought. Dryden. 
The favages wounded Atkins, and flew his followers. 

Rob infen Crufoe. 

Woun'd. The preterite and participle paflive of wind. 

They took the body of Jefus and wound it in linen cloaths, 
with the fpices. John. xix. 40. 

All will be but like bottoms of thread clofc wound up. Bacon. 
The young men wound him up, and buried him. Afis v. 
Thefe mathematical engines cannot be fo cnfily and fpeediiy 
wound up, and fo certainly levelled as the other. Wilkins. 

The parliament being called here, and the main fettlement 
of Ireland wound up in England, and put into the Duke of Or¬ 
mond’s hands to pat; here into an ad, all perfons came over in 
a flioal. Temples 

Woi/ndless. adj. [from wound.] Exempt from wounds. 

Wou'ndwort, n, f. [vulneraria , Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe tubular and 
turgid empalcment arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes 
a ll ort pod, filled with roundifli feeds : the pod is enclos’d in 
a membranous bladder was before the empalement. Miller. 

Wou'n dy. adj. Exccffive. A low bad word. 

Wc have a world of holydays; that ’tis a woundy hindrance 
to a poor man that lives by his labour. L' Eftrange. 

Thefe (lockings of Sufan’s coft a woundy deal of pains the 
pulling on. Gay. 

Wo^e [ The preterite of wax. 

The ape in wond’rous ftomach wox. 

Strongly encourag’d by the crafty fox. 

Not one puff of wind there did appear, 

That all the three the great wox much afraid. Spenfer. 

Wo'xen. The participle of to wax. Obfolete.’ 

Spenfer. 


Became. Obfolete. 


Hubberd. 


thence / would] or clliptically’ww/ft? come to fignify, I wijh: Wrack, n.f [wrack, Dutch 5 ppsecce, Saxon, a wretch ; 


and fo it is ufed even in good authours, but ought not to be 
imitated. 

I would my father look’d but with my eyes. Shakefpeare. 

I would this muflek would come. Shakcfpcare. 

1 , this found 1 better know: 

Wife men will do it without a law; I Mould there might be 
a law to reftrain fools. Bacon s Advice to Vtllitrs. 

Lift! Iivuld I could hear mo. Ben.Johnfon. 

This is yet the outward, faireft fide 
Of our defign: within hefts more of fear 
Than my moft worthy lords, I would there were. Daniel. 

Would thou hadft hearken’d to my words, and flay’d 
With me, as I befought thee, when that flrange 
Dcfire of wand’ring, this unhappy morn, 

Poffcfs’d thee. Milton's Paradife Lfl. 

JVould God we might prevent the need of fuch unkindly ex¬ 
pedients, and by a thankful fenfe of what wc have, provide 
to confervc it. Decay of Piety. 

I fcarce am pleas’d, I tamely mount the throne. 

Would Aurengzebe had all their fouls in one. Drydcn. 

And would to heav’n the ftorm you felt, would bring 
On Carthaginian coaffe your wand’ring king. Dp-den. 
Wou'lding. n.f. [from would.] Motion of defire; difpofi- 
tion to anything; propenfion; inclination ; incipient purpofe. 

It will be every man’s intereft to join good performances 
to fpiritual purpofes, to fubduc the exorbitancies of ihc flefh, 
as well as to continue the wouldings of the fpirit. Hammond. 
Wound, n.f. [punD, Saxon; wonde , Dutch.] A hurt given 
by violence. 

I -am faint; my gaflies cry for help.— 

—So well thy words become thee as thy wounds , 

T hey fmackof honour both. Shakepeare'r Macbeth. 

Now (hew the wound mine eyes have made in thee; 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some fear of it. Shakefpeare. 

He (looping, open’d my left fide, and took 
From thence a rib : wide was the wound. 

But fuddenly fill’d up and heal’d. Mi ton. 

The aliment of fuch as have frefh wounds (hould be mild 
( without (Emulating or faline fubftances. Arbutknot on Aliments. 
I hey feel the fmart and fee the fear of their former wounds ; 
nnd know that they muft be made a facrificc to thcleafl at¬ 
tempt towards a change. Swift. 


poets ufe wrack or wreck indifferently as rhyme requires, the 
later writers of profe commonjy wreck. See Wreck.] 

1. Deltruilion of a (hip by winds or rocks. 

Now, with full fails into the port I move, 

And fafely can unlade my bread of love; 

Quiet and calm : why (hould I then go back, 

To tempt the fecond hazard of a wrack. Dryden . 

2. Ruin; deftru£tion. This is the true Saxon meaning. 

With ufe of evil, growing more and more evil, they took 
delight in daughter, and pleafed themfelves in making others 
wrack the effedl of their poster. Si,.Hey. 

A world devote to univerfal wrack. Milton . 

To Wrack, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To deftroy in the water; to wreck. [See Wreck.] 

z. It feems in Milton to mean to rack, to (hake. 

Each on his rock transfix’d, the fport and prey 
Of wracking whirlwinds. Milton. 

3. To torture, to torment. This is commonly written rack 3 
and the inftrument of torture, always rack. 

Merab rejoic’d in her wrack’d lover’s pain, 

And fortify’d her virtue with difdain. Cowley. 

Pharaoh’s and Jofcph’s dreams are oftentimes wracked beyond 
their fymbolization. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To Wra'ngle. v.n. [from wranghefeut, Dutch. Mtnfhrw. 
wrong, Skinner. ] To difputc peeviftily ; to quarrel perverfely; 
to altercate; to fquabble. 

Yes, for a fcore of kingdoms you (hould wrangle, 

And I would call it fair play. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

Some unhatch’d pradlice 
Hath puddled his clear fpirit; and in fuch cafes, 

Men’s natures wrangle with inferiour things. 

Though great ones are their objedl. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

How wounding a fpedtacle is it to fee thofe who were by 
Chrift: defigned for fiflhers of men, picking up (hells on the 
(hore, and unmanly wrangling aboM them too. Decay of P. 

In incompleat ideas we impofe on ourfelves, and wrangle 
with others. Locke. 

Amongft unthinking men, who examine riot fcrupuloufly 
ideas, but confound them with words, there mull be end- 
lefs difputc and wrangling. Locke. 

His great application to the law had not infedled his temper 
with any thing litigious; he did no: know what it was to 
wrangle on indifferent points. Addfou's Freeholder. 

30 Z Fill’d. 
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W R A 

f til’d with the fenfe of age, the fire of youth, 

A fcorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth. pope. 

And al! the qucftion, iurungle e’er fo long, 
y Is only this, if Go! has plac’d him wrong. Pole. 

Wra'ncle. n.f. [from the verb.] A quarrel; a perverfe dis¬ 
pute. 

The giving the prieft a right to the tithe would produce 
law-huts and wrangles. Swift. 

Wrangler, n.f. [from wrangle.} A perverfe, pcevifh, dif- 
putative man. 

Tell him h’ath made a match with fuch a wran tier 

i hat all the courts of France will be difturb’d 

With chales, Shakefpeare’s Heart V. 

Lord, the houfe and family are thine, 

T hough fome of them repine; 

1 urn out thefe wranglers , which defile thy feat: 

For where thou dwelled all is neat. ' Hcrbrt. 

You fhould be free in every anfwer, rather like well-bred 
gentlemen in polite converfation, than like noify and contcn- 
tioas wangle’s. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

lo Wrap. v.a. [hyeopyian, Saxon, to turn; wreffter, D.i- 
ni/h.J 

i. To roll together ; to complicate. 

Peter feeth the napkin that was about his head wrapped to¬ 
gether by itfelf. John xx. -. 

T his faid, he took his mantle’s foremoft part, 

He ’gan the fame together fold and wrap. Fairfax. 

1. To involve; to cover with fomething rolled or thrown round." 
Nilus opens wide 

His arms, and ample bofom to the tide, 

And fpreads his mantle o’er the winding coafl: 

In which he wraps his queen and hides the flying hoft. 

The fword made bright is wrapt up for the /laughter. Eouk. 

Their vigilance to dude, I wrapt in mift 
Of midnight vapour glide obfeure. Milton. 

Wrap candles up in paper. Swift's Directions to the Butler. 

3. 1 o comprife ; to contain. 

Lcontinc s young wife, in whom all his happinefs was wratt 
up, died in a few days after the death of her daughter. Add,fon. 

4. To V\ r ap up. To involve totally. 

Some dear caufe 

Will in concealment wrap me up a while ; 

When I am known aright, you /hall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

King John fled to Lafeus, who was careful how to comfort 
him, wrapt up in fo many calamities, after the lofs of his kin^- 
. . Knolle s’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

1 lungs reflected on, in grofs and tranfiently, carry the /hew 
of nothing but difficulty in them, and are thought to be wrap¬ 
ped up in impenetrable obfeurity. --- Locke 

5. [It is often corruptly written for rap or rapt, fromnpfej 
Latin] Tofnatchup miraculoufly. 

Whatever things were difeovered to St. Paul, when he was 
wrapped up into the third heaven, all the defcription he makes 
is. that there arc fuch things as eye hath not feen, car heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. Locke. 

6. To tranfport; to put in ec/lafy. 

Much more the reverent fire prepar’d to fay, 
l’/rap'd with his joy ; how the two armies lay. Cowley. 

7. [Perhaps the following pafiage fhould properly be rop'd ; though 
wrapped is now frequently ufed in this fenfe. j 

l/rapt up in filent fear he lies. Waller. 

Wrap'd in amaze the matrons wildly flare. Dry den. 

Wra'pper. n.f. [from wrap.] 

1. One that wraps. 

2. That in which any thing is wrapped. 

My arms were prefled to myfides, and my legs clofed to¬ 
gether by fo many wrappers, that I looked like an Egyptian 
mummy. Addijon’s Spei/ator. 

M RATH. n.f. [ppaS, Saxon ; wrede, Dani/h ; wreed, cruel, 
Dutch.] Anger; fury; rage. 

Thou doll the prayers of the righteous feed 
Prelent before the majefty divine, 

And his avenging wrath to clemency incline. Fairy Sfhrecn. 

W ith one fool’s head I came to woo, 

But I go away with two: 

Sweet, adieu ! I’ll keep my oath, 

Patiently to bear my wrath. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 

1 fear,—leit there be debates, envyings, wraths, flrifes. Cor. 

He hop’d not to efcapc, but fliun 
The prefent, fearing guilty what his wrath 
Might fuddenly iiifluSt. Milton. 

Wra'thful. odj. [wrath and full.] Angry; furious; ra- 
ghig. 

He cry’d, as raging feas arc wont to roar. 

When wintry ftorm his wrathful wreck doth threat. 

Fa ry kjhreen. 

Fly from wrath: 

f ad he the fights, and bitter fruits of war, 

A nd thou fend furies wait on wrathful fwords. Fj. .fyeen. 


W R -E 

$r dm,u,ed ■**«- *•» **«Fsissi 

Wra'thfullv. adv. [from wrathful] PtiriodUl^’ 
ately. J J ,ou, y » paliion. 

t “-Gentle friends. 

Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfuHy. 0, . r 
Wr a'thless. ad,, [from wrath.) Free from ^ 

Before his feer, fo fheep and lions lay, b 

Fcarlefs and wrathlefs, while they heard him play jp„n 
To W Rear. v. a. Old preterite and part, pafi! ofw r L- r 
can, Saxon; wreeken, Dutch; retken, German ] ^ 

x. I o revenge. 

In an ill hour thy foes thee hither fent, 

Another s wrongs to wreak upon thy felf p -. ** 

Him all that while occafion did provoke ,r i~C c tn. 
Again/1 Pyrocles, and new matter fram’d 
Upon the old, him flirringto be wroke 
Ol his late wrongs. p . 

Pale death our valiant leader hath oppreft, a ' r) '^‘ C{n - 
Come wreak his Jo/s, whom bootlefs ye complain Fair 

2 1 izzzzr vio,c,u Jcns "- ™ s is -« A& 

Refolv d to fpare her life, and fave her /hamc, 
put that detefled object to remove, 

’Fo w,e C k hi s vengeance, and to cure her love. Dryden 
\ hmk how you drove him hence, a wand’ring exile 
J o diftant climes, then think what certain vengeance’ 

His rage may wreak on your unhappy orphan. “ Smith 
Her huiband fcour’d away, 

To wreak his hunger on the deftin’d prey. p., 

3. It is corruptly written for reck, to heed ; to care. ' 

My mafter is of churl i/h difpofition, 

And little wreaks to find the way to heav’n 
By doing deeds of hofpitality. Shak. As you like it. 

Wreak, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Revenge; vengeance. 

fortune, mine avowed foe, 

Her wrathful wreaks themfelves do now allay. Fa. 9 >,em. 

Join with the Goths, and with revengeful war * V ‘ 

I ake wrtak on Rome for this ingratitude, 

And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. Shake/. Tit. Aide. 

2. Faffion; furious fit. 

What and if 

His forrows have fo overwhelm’d his wits, 

Shall we be thus affli&ed in his wreaks , 

His fits, his frenzy, and his bitternels ? Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 
Wre akful. adj. [from wreak.] Revengeful; angry. 

Call the creatures, 

Whofe naked natures live in all the fpite 

Of wreakful heaven. Shakefpeare. 

She in Olympus’ top 

Mufl vifit Vulcan for new arms, to ferve her wreakful fon. 

_ Chapman’s Iliad. 

Wre akless. adj. [I know not whether this word be mifwrit- 
ten for recklefs , carelefs; or comes from wreak, revenge, and 
means unrevenging.] 

So flies the wreaklefs fhepherd from the wolf; 

So firft the harmlefs flock doth yield his fleece. 

And next his throat unto the butcher’s knife. Shake/. H. VI. 
WRE A 1 H. n.f. [ppcoS, Saxon.] 
x. Any thing curled or twifted. 

1 he wreath of three was made a wreath of five: to thefe 
three firft titles of the two houfes, were added the authorities 
parliamentary and papal. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Clouds began 

Fo darken all the hill, and fmokc to roll 
In du/ky wreaths relucfant flames. Milton's Par . Loft. 
He of his tortuous train 

Curl’d many a wanton wreath. Milton. 

Let altars fmoak, 

A nd richeft gums, and fpice, and incenfe roll 

Their fragrant wreaths to heav’n. Smith's Pined, and Hp. 

2. A garland ; a chaplet. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious weaths, 

Our bruifed arms hung up for monuments. Shakefp. R. W* 
Dropp’d from his bead, a wreath lay on the ground. 

Rtjimr/ron. 

The boughs of Lotos, form’d into a wreath , 

7 his monument, thy maiden beauty’s due. 

High on a plane-tree /hall be hung to view. Drydcn. 

When for thy head the garland I prepare, 

A fecond wreath /hail bind Aminta’s hair; 

And when my choice/! fongs thy worth proclaim, 

Alternate verfe /hall bids Aminta's name. Poor. 

To prince Henry the laurels of his rival are transferred, 
with the additional wreath of having conquered that rival. 

Shake/ eare Ilbjlrated. 

'I 0 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON AL 



? English Lcmgua 


'f WftS'TU. v - P^tcnte wre thed ; part. pa/F. wreathed, 
T “ f atl»n. [from the noun.J 
. To cuil; to twifl ; to convolve. 

Longaville 

Did never fonnet for her fake compile. 

Nor never laid his wreathed arms athwart 
His loving bofom, to keep down his heart. Shakefpeare. 
°About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had iuireath'd \tfc\f. 

Who, with her head, nimble in threats approach’d 
The opcnjflg of his mouth ; but fuddenly, 

S ein" Orlando, it unlink’d itfelf, _ 

And with indented glides did flip away. Shak. As you like ,t. 
The beard of an oat is wreathed at the bottom, an! one 
finooth entire ft raw at the top : they take only the part that is 
wrea'ked, and cut off the other. Bacon. 

2. It is here ufed for to writhe. 

Impatient of the wound. 

He rolls and -wreaths his /Fining body round ; 

Then headlong (hoots beneath the da/hing tide. Gay. 

To interweave; to entwine one in another. 

^ Two chains of pure gold of wreathen work fhalt thou make 
them, and faften the wreathen chains to the ouches. Ex xxviii. 
As fnakes breed in dunghills not fingly, but in knots; fo in 


fuch bafe noifome hearts you fnali ever fee pride and ingrati¬ 
tude indivifibly wreathed and twifted together. , South. 
Here, where the labourer’s hands have form’d a bow’r 
Of wreathing trees, in finging wa/lc an hour. Drydcn. 

4. To encircle as a garland. 

[n the flow’rs that wreath the fparkling bow!, 

Fell adders hifs, and pois’nous ferpents rowl. Prior. 

5. To encircle as with a garland. 

For thee (he feeds her hair, 

And with thy winding ivy wreathes her lance. Dryden. 

The foldier, from fucccfsful camps returning. 

With laurel w'eath'd , and rich with hoftile fpoil. 

Severs the bull to Mars. Prior. 


Wre'athy. adj. [from wreath] Spiral; curled; twifted. 

That which is preferved at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath 
vreatby fpires, and cochleary turnings about, which agreeth 
with the defcription of an unicorn’s horn in /Elian. Brown. 
Wreck, n.f. [ ppaecce, Saxon, a miferable perfon; wracke, 
Dutch, a /hip broken.] 

x. Deftruflion by. being driven on rocks or /hallows at fea; 
deftruflion by fea. 

Fair be ye fure; but hard and obftinate. 

As is a rock amidft the raging floods ; 

’Gain/! which a Ihip, of fuccour defolate. 

Doth fuffer wreck both of herfelf and goods. Spenfer ■ 

Like thofe that fee their wreck 
Ev’n on the rocks of death; and yet they ft rain, 

That death may not them idly find t’ attend 

To their uncertain talk, but work to meet they: end. Daniel. 

Think not that flying fame repous my fate; 

I prefent, I appear, and my own wreck relate. Dryden. 

2. DiJfolution by violence. 

Not only Paradife, 

In this commotion, but the ftarry cope 

Had gone to wreck. Milton s Paradife Loft. 

3. Ruin; deftruction. 

Whether he was 

Combin’d with Norway, or did line the rebel 

With hidden help and vantage; or that with both 

He labour’d in his country’s wreck, I know not. Shakefp. 

4. It is mifprinted here for wreak. 

He cry’d as raging feas are wont to roar. 

When wintry ftorm his wrathful wreck doth threat. Spenfer. 
To W reck. v. a. [from the noun.] 

X. To deftroy by da/hing on rocks or fands. 

Have there been any more luch tempefts, wherein fhe hath 
wretchedly been wrecked t Spenfer on Ireland. 

A pilot’s thumb, 

I/reck'd as homeward he did come. Shake/. Macbeth. 

The coral found growing upon wrecked (hips and loll an¬ 
chors, that are daily dragged up out of the fea, demonftrates 
that coral continues to be formed to this day. IVcodward. 

2, To ruin. 

Weak and envy’d, if they fliould confpirc. 

They wreck themfelves, and he hath his defire. Dan cl. 

3. In the following paflages it is ignorantly ufed for wreak, in its 
different fenfes of revenge and execute. 

Eighty odd years of forrow have I feen. 

And each hour’s joy wreck'd with a week of teen. Shakefp. 

I faint! I die! the eoddefs cry’d : 

O cruel, could’ft thou find none other 
To -wreck thy fplcen on 1 Parricide ! 

Like Nero, thou halt (lain thy mother. Prior. 

F0 Wreck, v. n. 'Fo fuffer wreck. 

With manlier objects wc mull try 
His conthuicy, with fuch as have more fhew 
Of worth, of honour, glory, and popular praife, 

Rovks whereon greatelt men have often wreck'd. Mitt n. 


Wren. n. f fppenna, Saxon ] A fmall bird. 

Tlie poor w en, 

The mod diminutive of birds, will fight; . 

I ler young ones in her nclt, again!! the owl. Shakefp. Maebc 
All ages have conceived that the wren is the leaf! of birds, 
yet the difcoverics of America have fhe Wed us one far lets'; 

the hum-bird not much exceeding a beetle. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Wrench, v. a. [ppinjan, Saxon; wrenglun, Dutch.] 

1. ’Fo pull by violence; to wreft ; to force. ^ 

IVrcnch bis fword from him. Shaaef. Oihedo. 

Oh form! 

How often do’ff thou with thy cafe, thy habit, 

JVrench awe from fools, and tie the wifer fouls 

To thy falfe Teeming! Shak. Meafurtfor Mcafure. 

Give me that mattock and the wrenching iron. Shakefp. 
Csefar’s army, wanting fomething, demanded a miffion or 
difeharge, though with no intention it fhould be granted; but 
thought by that means to wrench him to their other defircsi 
b 1 Bacon. 


Sing the Parthian, when transfix’d he lies, 

JVrcnching the Roman jav’lin from his thighs. Drydcn. 

Achilles wrench’d it out, and fent again 
The hoftile gift. Dryden. 

Struggling to get loofe, I broke the firings, and wrenched 
out the pegs that fallened my arm to the ground. Gull. Travels. 

2 . To fprain; to diftort. 

O moll fmall fault! 

How ugly d’tdfl thou in Cordelia /how ? 

Which, like an engine, wrencht my frame of nature 
From the fix’d place; drew from my heart all love. 

And added to the gall. Shakefp. King Lear. 

You wrenched your foot again/! a ftone, and were forced to 
flay. • Svji f l - 

Wrench, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A violent pull or twifl. 

2. A fprain. 

Some fmall part of the foot being injured by a wrench, the 
whole leg thereby lofes its /Irena th. Locke. 

3. Wrenches, in Chaucer, fignifies means, fleights, fubtilties; 
which is, I believe, the fenfe here. 

He refolved to make his profit of this bufinefs of Britain, as 
a quarrel for war; and that of Naples as a wrench and mean 
for peace. Bacon s Henry VII. 


To WREST, v. a. [ppaeyran, Saxon.] 

1, To twifl by violence; to extort by writhing or force.^ 

To wring this fentence, to wreji thereby out of men s hands 
the knowledge of God’s doclrine, is without all reafon. Ajcham. 
To what wretched date referv’d. 

Better end bore unborn! Why is life giv’n. 

To be thus wrejled from us ? Milton’s Paradife Lcjl. 

Where you charged in perfon, you were a conqueror: the 
rebels afterwards recovered ftrength, and wrejled that victory 
from others that they had loft to you. Dryden. 

Our country's caufe, 

That drew our fwords, now v/refts ’em from our hand. 

And bids us not delight in Roman blood, 

Unprofitably fhed. Addifon s Cato. 

O prince, I blu/h to think what I have faid; 

But fate has wrejled the confeffion from me. Addifon. 

2. To diftort; to writhe; to force. 

So far to extend their fpeeches, is to wreji them again/! 
their meaning. Hooker. 

My father’s purpofes have been miftook. 

And fome about him have too lavifhly 

J/re/led his meaning and authority. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Wreft once the law to your authority ; 

To do a great right, do a little wrong. Shakefpeare. 

Wrest, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Diftortion; violence. 

Whereas it is concluded, out of thofe fo weak premifes, 
that the retaining of divers things in the church of England, 
which other reformed churches have cad out, mufl needs argue 
that we do not well, unlefs we can Ihew that they have done 
ill: what needed this wreji, to draw out from us an accufation 
of foreign churches ? Hooker. 

2. It is ufed in Spenfer and Shakefpeare for an aflive or moving 
power: I fuppofe, from the force of a tilter acting with his 
lance in his reft. 

Adown he keft: it with fo puiflant wreji. 

That back again it did aloft rebound. 

And gave againl! his mother earth a groneful found. F. 

Antenor is fuch a wreji in their affairs. 

That their negotiations all mull flaclt’n* 

Wanting his manage. Shake/. Troilus and Crefftda. 

Wr ester, n.f. [from wreft.] He who wrefls. 

To Wrestle, v.n. [from wreji.] 

1. To contend who (hall throw the other down. 

You have loft the fight of good wrtjlling. Shakefpeare. 
If ever he goes alone again. I’ll never wreftle for prize 
more. Shake/ As you like it. 


Another, 










































































































































































W R E 

TictfrlA* “I,. 1 ” *»**«* ftme<1 i f d -- 

'T' i . _ •rijeman s surgery. 

To play or Wrejlle well, .t Jhould be ufed with thofe that do 
it better. Te ■■hi 

None in the leap fpring with To ftrong a bound, *'' 
Or firmer in the wrcjllmg prefs the ground. Pope 

2 . I o ftruggle; to contend. 1 ' 

I perfuaded them, if they lov’d Benedick, 

To wifh him wrejlle with affection. 

And never to let Beatrice know of it. Shakefpeare. 

He knew not how to wrtjile with defperate contingencies, 
and fo abhorred to be entangled in fuel). Clarendon. 

vv rk stler. n. f. [from wrejlle .] 

1. One who wreftles; one who profefles the athletick art 

Was not Charles, the duke’s wrejller, here ? Shairfb. 

\V hen the young wre/Hers at their fport grew warm. 

Old Milo wept, to fee his naked arm. Denham. 

Tis not from whom, but where we live ■ 

The place does oft thofe graces give: 

Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 

A flock perhaps, or herd, had led ; 

He that the world fubdu’d, had been 

But the beft wrejller on the green. Wallen 

2. One who contends in wreftlino-. 

So earneft with thy God, can no new care, 

No fenfe of danger, interrupt thy prayer ? 

The facrcd wrejller, ’til] a blefling giv’rt, 

Quits not his hold, but halting conquers heav’n. Trailer 

WT? rrS Wre J! le I s i,eI P » pull each other down. D,yden. 

” RETCH, n.f. [ppccca, Saxon.] 
i. A mifcrable mortal. 

When I loved, I was a wretch. Accidence. 

She weep?, and fays her Henry is depos’d $ 

He fmiles, and fays his Edward is inftall’d ; 

That fhe, poor wretch , for grief can fpcak no more. Shah. 

I he butcher takes away the calf. 

And, binds the wretch, and beats it when it ftrives. Shakefb. 

illuitrious wretch! repine not, nor reply : 

View not what heav’n ordains, with reafon’s eye j 
bor bright the objeft is, the diftance is too high. Prior. 

2 . A worthlefs forry creature. 

Bafe-minded wretches, are your thoughts fo deeply bemired 
in the trade of ordinary worldlings, as for refpeft of gain fomc 
paultry wool may yield you, to let fo much time pals without 
knowing perfectly her eftate ? Sidney. 

He now 

Has thefepoor men in queftion : never faw I 
kVrctchei fo quake; they kneel, they kifs the earth, 
t orfwear themfelves as often as they fpcak. Shakefpeare. 

title or honour, worth ana virtue's ri^ht. 

Should not be given to a wretch fo vile. Damel'i Civil War. 
hen they are gone, a company of ftarved hungry wrcuh/c: 
fhad take their places. 2’ Ejlrange. 

3. It is ufed by way of flight, or ironical pity, or contempt. 

when foon away the wafp doth go} -j 

Poor wretch was never frighted fo l 
He thought his wings were much too flow, 3 

OVrjoy-d they fo were parted. Drayton'1 Nymthid. 

I hen, if the fpider find him fafl befet. 

She iflues forth, and runs along her loom : 

She joys to touch the captive in her net, 

And drags the little wretch in triumph home. Dryden. 

4. It is fometimes a word of tendernefs, as we now fay poor 

thug. 1 r 

Chaftcncd but thus, and thus his Ieflon taught, 

The happy wretch fhe put into her breaft. ° Sidney. 
vv re'tched. adj. [from wretch.] 

1. Miferable; unhappy. 

T hefe we fliould judge to be mofl miferable, but that a 
wretcheder fort there arc, on whom, whereas nature hath be¬ 
llowed.ripe capacity, their evil difpofition ferioufly goeth about 
therewith to apprehend God, as being not God. Hooker. 

__ O cruel death ! to thofe you are more kind, 

T ban to the wretched mortals left behind. Waller. 

Why do’ft thou drive me 
ro range all o’er a wade and barren place, 

I o find a friend ? 'I he wretched have no friends. Dryden. 

2. Calamitous; afflictive. 

3. Sorry; pitiful; paltry; worthlefs. 

.W hen (rod was ferved with legal facrifices, fuch was the 
miferable and wretched condition of fome mens minds, that 
the beft ot every thing they had, being culled out for them- 
lelves, if there were in their flocks any poor, Itarved, or dif- 
eafed thing not worth the keeping, they thought it good 
enough for the altar of God. Hooker. 

. Afieiled noife is the mofl wretched thing, 

That to contempt can empty fcribblers bring. Rofommr.n. 
forgive the many failings ol thofe who, with their wretched 
art, cannot arrive to thofe heights that you poflels. Dryden. 

4. Defpicable ; hatefully contemptible. 

An adventure worthy to be remembered for the unufed cx- 
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, r&t’ asKc:,of «■**.**«« 

V* ri-.'tchf.dly. adv. [from wretched 1 Sidney. 

1. Miferably; unhappily. 

From thefe two wars, fo wretchedly entered i„‘o tG ,1 1, , 
ruin took its date. x ‘f duke’s 

2. Meanly ; dcfpicably. ^■■ ay e>.d.n. 

W hen fuch little flruffling arts come once tn ,• , 

and laid open, how poorly and t v ctchedly niuft that n'l'^r 
who finds himfelf guilty and baffled too ? ‘' ,C; k » 

\v K E'. CHEDNESS. n.f. [fmm Wretched .1 
1. Mifery; unhappinefs; affliited ftate 

My mifery cannot be greater than it is : fear not the <W 
of my blind flops, I cannot fall worfe than 1 am, anddo f 
obflmately continue to infect thee with my wrcnhedij S X 
He gan inquire J 

W hat hard mifliap him brought to fuch diftrefs 
And made that caitif’s thrall the thrall of wretchednefs P & 
Clarion did at lafl decline ’*« 

To loweft wretchednefs ; and is there then 
huch rancor in the hearts of mighty men ? St-hfer 

When they are weary of wars, and brought down to W 
trerne wretchednefs, then they creep a little, and lue for grace 
till they have recovered their flrength again. StenZ 

I love not to fee wretchednefs o’ercharg’d, y ' ’ 

And duty in his fervicc periling, Shakefpeare 

We have with the feeling loft the very memory of futh 
wretchednefs as our forefathers endured by thofe wars, of all 
others the mofl cruel. d 1 • l 

2. Pitifulncfs; defpicablcnels. a -"c , ‘ 

Wre'tchless. n.f. [This is, by I know not whofe corrtip- 
tton, written for recklefs.] Carelefs; mindlcfs; heedlefs. 

1 or any man to put oft his prefent repentance, on contem¬ 
plation of a poffibility that his latter repentance may ferve the 
turn, is the mofl wrctchlef preemption, and hath no promife 
of mercy annexed to it. Hammond. 

If perlons of fo circumfpcit a piety have been thus over¬ 
taken, what fecurity can there be for our weteb/ef ofcitancy? 

~ TiTrj r/r^r> r r „ Government of the Tongue. 

Jo WRIGGLE, v.n. [ppi S an, Saxon; ruggelen, Dutch.] To 
move to and fro with Ihort motions. 

It Iheep or thy lamb fall a wrioling with tail. 

Go by and by fearch it, whiles help may prevail. Tuffer. 
The bufy importunities of thefe extenfional phantafms I 
look upon as contemptuoufly, as upon the quick wrivAmes uu 
and down of pifmires. /lore. 

The excellency of fawing is to keep kerf exaflly in the 
line marked to be fawn, without wriggling on cither fide. 

Moxon’s Me.h. Exer. 

To bed went the bridegroom and the bride: 

Was never fuch an ill-pair’d couple ty'd ; 

Refllefs he tofs’d, and tumbled to and fro. 

And roll’d and wriggled farther off for woe. Dryden. 

How wildly will ambition fleer! 

A vermin wriggling in th’ ufurper's ear. Dryden. 

And both he and his fuccellors would often wriggle in their 
feats as long as the culhion lafted. Swift. 

I oWri'gc.lf. v. a. To put in a quick reciprocating motion; 
to introduce by fluffing motion. 

Ralpho was mounted now, and gotten 
O erthwart his bead witli aitiVc vaulting, 
lTrigg ling his body to recover 

His feat, and call his right leg over. Iludihras. 

A film thin-gutted fox made a hard Ihift to wriggle his body 
into a hen-rooft. 1/Ejlrange. 

Wju'ggletail. n.f. For wrigglingtail. See Wriggle. 

My ragged ronts all fliiver and Ihake; 

They wont in the wind, wagg their wriggletails, 

Peark as a peacoke, but nought it avails. ~ Spenfer. 

Wright, n.f. [ppih'ra, pyphra, Saxon.] A workman; an 
artificer; a maker ; a manufacturer. 

It is impoflible duly to confidcr thefe things, without being 
rapt into admiration of the infinite wifdom of the Divine 
Architect, and contemning the arrogant pretences of the 
world and animal wrights , and much more the productions of 
chance. Chtyni. 

T he verb To write has the fame found with wright , a work¬ 
man, right or equity, and rite or ceremony ; but fpelled very 
differently. IVattss Dgi.i. 

To WRING, v a. prefer, an'd part. palf. wringed and wrung’ 
[ppinjan, Saxon ] 

1. To twill; to turn round with violence. 

The prielt fliall uning off his luad, and burn it on the 
altar. Lev. i. 15* 

2. To force out of any body by contortion. 

He ihruft the fleece together, and wringed the dew out 0* 
it, a bowl full of water. "Judg. vi 3 ;< 

The dregs all the wicked flial! wring out and drink. Pf I**' -- 
The figure of a fturdy woman, done by Michael Angeh'» 
walhing and winding of linen cloths; in which act .me wring! 
out the water that made the fountain. lhct'.cn- 

2 Apply 
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Apply mild detergents on pledgets of lint over it, with a 
comprels zoning out. IVifman. 

» To fqueeze; to prefs. * 

' In fleep I heard him fay, fweet Defdemona, 

Let us be w’ary, let us hide our loves! 

And then, fir, would he gripe and wring my hand. Shake/. 

4. To writhe. 

The filly owner of the g::od$ 

Weeps over them, and wrings his haplcfs hands. Sbakefp. 

5. To pinch. 

The king began to find where his fhoe did wring him, and 
that it was his deprefflng the houfe of York that did rankle and 
fefter the affeCtions of his people. Bacon's Henry VII. 

If he had not been too much grieved, and wrung by an un- 
eafy and ftreight fortune, he would have been an excellent 
man of bufinefs. Clarendon. 

6. To force by violence; to extort. 

I had rather coin my heart. 

And drop my blood for drachma’s, than to wring 
From the hard hands of pcafants their vile tralh 
By any indirection. Shah. Julius Cafar. 

Who can be bound by any folemn vow 
To wring the widow from hercuftom’d right. 

And have no other reafon for his wrong, 

But that he w’as bound by a folemn oath ? Shak. Hen. VI. 

That which I muft fpeak. 

Mud either punifli me, not being believ’d. 

Or wring redrefs from you. Shak. Meaf. for Meafurt: 

Thirty fpiesj 

Threatening cruel death, conflrain’d the bride 
To wring from me, and tell to them my fecret. Milton. 

7. To harrafs; to diftrefs; to torture. 

^ He dives into the kind’s foul, and there fcatters 
Doubts, dangers, wringing of the confcience. 

Fear and defpair, and all thefe for his marriage. Sbakefp. 

Pleafure enchants, impetuous rage tranfports. 

And grief dcjeCts and wrings the tortur’d foul. Refommon. 
Did’ft thou tafte but half the griefs 

o -r T a-n ^ wri ”» my fouI ’ thou cou,dft not talk thus coldly. Add. 
0. To diftort; to turn to a wrong purpofe. 

To wring this fentence, to wreft thereby out of men’s 
hands the knowledge of God’s doarine, is without all reafon. 

T , Af ham’s Scboolma/ler. 

Lord, how dare thefe men thus wring the feriptures? White. 
9. 1 o perfecute with extortion. 

1 he merchant-adventurers have been often wronged and 
wringed to the quick; but were never quick and lively in 
thanks to thofe by whofe endeavours they were freed. Hayw. 
do U ring. v. n. To ivrithe with anguifh. 

’Tis all men’s office to fpeak patience 
To thofe that wring tinder the load of furrow; 

But no man s virtue nor fufficicncy, 

I o be fo moral, when he fball endure .. - 

... 7 kke himfelf. Shat. Much Ado about Nothing. 

*V ri'ngbr. n.f. [from wring.] One who fqueczes the water 
out of cloaths. 

One Mrs. Quickly is in the manner of his nurfe, his laun- 

\Vr hlS wafl ] er ’ and his wringer. Shakefpeare. 

Ri nkle. n.f. [p-uncle, Saxon ; wrinkel, Dutch.] 
l Corrugation or furrow of the Ikin or the face. 

Give me that glafs, and therein will I read: 

No deeper wrinkles yet ? Hath forrow (truck 
So many blows upon this face of mine, 

And made no deeper wounds ? Sbakefp. Richard II. 

one hath continued a virgin without any vifible token, or 
Icall wnrkle of old age. Howel’s Pccal Pored. 

1 0 lee a beggar’s brat in riches flow, 

Aods not a wrinkle to my even brow. Dryden. 

I hough you and all your fcnfelefs tribe, 

Could art, or time, or nature bribe. 

To make you look like beauty’s queen. 

And hold for ever at fifteen ; 

No bloom of youth can ever blind 
he cracks and wrinkles of your iniud : 

Af men of fenfe will pafs your door, 
nd croud to Stella’s at fourfeore. Swift 

2 - Any roughnefs. J 

Ouriiritifli heav’n was all fcrenc; 
o threatning cloud was mgh, 

T ot dlc wr.nhle to Jeiurm the iky. 

^ Rl nk le. v. a. [pp.inclian, Saxon.] 

0 corru gate; to contraCt into furrows. 

It is ftill fortune’s ufe 
0 et the wretched man outlive his wealth, 

0 ' lL ' vv with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 

Sconf °f. p0VCrt >'-. Shokt f Merchant of Venice. 

... ., ,na . cs us ‘ u "‘>dle up the nofe, and ftrctch the noftrils 
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°> <u the fame time drawing up the upper lip. 
T Here fleams afeend, 

T L a lXt , f T cs thc winkled nofe ofltend. 
Ij er e . di-nature, like an ancient maid, 
wunkled form in black and white array’d. 


2. To make rough or uneven. * 

A keen north-wind, blowing cJrt r , 

WD J A inkled r th r C focC 0f de,u S e ’ as decay’d. Milton. 

W Rla I. n. f. [pypj-r, Saxon.] The joint by which thc hand 
is joined to the arm. 

He took me by the wrijl, an d held me hard. Sbakefp. 

1 he brawn of the arm muft appear full, ihadowed on one 
fide; then jhew the wri/ 7 - bone thereof. Pcacham. 

i he axillary artery, below the cubit, divideth unto two 
parts; the one running along the radius, and palling by the 
tc;;//, or place of the pu He, is at the fingers fubdivided unto 
three branches. SWr Vulgar Errours. 

STB AND. n.f [wrijl and land.] Thc fattening of thc 
Ihirt at thc hand. 3 

Writ, n.f [from write.] 

1. Any thing written; fcripturc. This fenfe is now chiefly ufed * 
in fpeak mg of the Bible. 

I he church, as a witnefs, preacheth his mere revealed 
truth, by reading publickly thc facred Scripture; fo that a fe- 
cond kind of preaching is thc reading of holy writ. Hooker. 
Divine Eliza, facred emprefs. 

Live flic for ever, and her royal places 
Be fill’d with praifes of divineft wits. 

That her eternize with their heavenly writs. Spenfer. 

Bagdat rifes out of the ruins of the old city of Babylon, fo 
much fpoken of in holy writ. Knolleds Hi/, of the Turks. 

Others famous after known, 

Ahhoqgh in holy writ not nam’d. Paradif Regain'd. 
He cannot keep his fingers from meddling with holy writ. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 
Sacred writ our reafon does exceed. Waller. 

His flory, filled with fo many furpriling incidents, bears fo 
c.ofe an analogy with what is delivered in holy writ , that it is 
capable of plcafing the mofl delicate re:der, without giving 
oftence to the mofl fcrupulous. Addifn's Spcdator. 

^ Of ancient writ unlocks the learned ftore, 

Confults the dead, and lives part ages o’er. Pope. 

2. A judicial procefs. 

Hold up your head: hold up your hand, 

Wou’d it were not my lot to ihew ye 
I his cruel writ, wherein you flaud 
Indicted by the name of Cloe. Prior. 

3. A legal inftrument. 

The king is fled to London, 

To call a prefent court of parliament: 

Let us purfue him, ere thc writs go forth. Shak. IDn. VI. 

I folded the writ up in form of th’ other, 

Subfcrib’d it, gave thc impic flion, piac u it fafely, 

The chanze>!«s never known. Shakefpeare. 

For v-rery writ of entry, whereupon a common recovery is 
to. be flittered, the queen s fine is to be rated upon thc writ 
original, if the lands comprifed therein be held. ‘ Arliffe. 
Writ. The preterite of write. 

When Sappho writ. 

By their applaufe thc criticks fliow’d their wit. Prior. 

\ V Rl TATI VE. A word of Pope’s coining: not to be imitated. 
Jncreafe of years makes men more talkative, but lefs writa- 
tive-, to that degree, that I now write no letters but of plain 

t^wp rrir • Pope to Swift. 

I o WRITE; v. a. preterite writ or wrote ; part. palT. written, 

writ, or wrote, [ppitan. apjnran, Saxon; ad tita, Iflandick; 
wreta, a letter, Gothick.] 

1. To exprefs by means of letters. 

I’ll vorite you down, 

The which /hall point you forth, at every fitting 
What you muft fay. Shakefpeare: 

Men s evil manners live in brafs, their virtues we wiite in 

W ' at 5 r: Shake/. Henry V IN. 

When a man hath taken a wife, and fhe find no favour in 
his eyes, then let him Write her a bill of divorcement. Dent. 
Write ye this fong for you, and teach it Ifracl. Deut. xxxi. 
David wrote a letter to Joab, and fern it by (Jriah. 2 Sa. xi. 

Thc time, the place, the manner how to meet. 

Were all in punctual order plainly writ. Dryden. 

To engrave ; to imprefs. 

Cain was fo fully convinced that every one had a right to 
di ftroy fuch a criminal, that he cries out, every one that find- 
eth me {hall flay me; fo plain was it writ in the hearts of all 
mankind. Locke 

Dryden. 3. To produce as an author. 

When more indulgent to the writer’s eafe, 

You arc fo good, to be fo hard to pleafe; 

No fuch convulfive pangs it will require 

To write- the pretty things that you admire. Granville. 

4. To tell by letter. 

I cliofe to write the thing I durft not fpeak 
To her I lov’d. 
i o Write, v. n. 

1. To perform the ait of writing. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, take forth paper, fold it, 
and write upon’t. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
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. Baflanio gave his ring away 

Unto the judge that begg’d it; and his clerk. 

That took fame pains in writing , he begg’d mine. Shakefp. 

2 . To play the authour. 

Hearts, tongues, figures, feribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, fpeak, caft, write, fing, number 
His love to Antony. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

There is not a more melancholy object in the learned world 
than a man who has written himfelf down. Addifon. 

3. To tell in books; 

I part the melancholy flood, 

With that grim ferryman which poets write of. Shah. R. III. 

4. To fend letters. 

He wrote for all the Jew's, concerning their freedom. 1 E/dr. 

5. To call one’s felf; to be entitled ; to ufe the ftile of. 

About it, and write happy when thou’ft done. Shakefp. 

Let it not your wonder move, 

Lefs your laughter that I love; 

Though I now write fifty-years, 

I have had, and have my peers, Ben. Johnfon. 

He writes himfelf divina pi evidential whereas other bilhops 
only ufe divina pcrmi/Jtene. Ayiijfe. 

6. Tocoinpofe; to form compofitions: . 

Chafte moral writing we may learn from hence. 

Neglect of which no wit can recompence; 

The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 

That facred ftream, Ihould never U'ater weeds. Waller. 
They can write up to the dignity and character of their 
authors. Felton on the Clajficks. 

Wri'ter. n.f [from write .] 

1. One who practifes the art of writing. 

2. An authour. 

All three were ruined byjuflice and fentence, as delinquents} 
and all three famous writers. Bacon. 

Peaceable times are the belt to live in, though not fo proper 
to furnilh materials for a writer. Addijon’s Freeholder. 

Writers are often more influenced by a defire of fame, than 
a regard to the publick good. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Wuuld a writer know how to behave himfelf with relation to 
pofterity, let him confider in old books what he finds that he 
is glad to know, and what omiflions he molt laments. Swift. 
To Writhe, v. a. [ppiSan, Saxon.J 

1. To diftort} to deform with diltortion. 

It cannot be this weak and writhed filrimp 
Should llrike fuch terror in his enemies. Shake/. Henry VI. 

Hatefuleft difrelilh writh’d their jaws 
With foot and cinders. Milton. 

Her rnoutTi Ihc rvrrti’^jj«forchead taught to frown. 

Her eyes to fparklc firesto 5 ! 

Her fallow checks her envious mind die 
And ev’ry feature fpoke aloud the curltnefs of a IhrcwT Thy^ 

2. To twill with violence. 

Then Satan firft knew pain, 

And writh’d him to and fro convolv’d. Milton’s Farad. Lofl. 

Amid’ the plaited feales it took its courfe. 

And in the fpinal marrow fpent its force} 

The monller hifs’d aloud, and rag’d in vain, 

And writh’d his body to and fro with pain ; 

He bit the dart. Addifon. 

3. To vvreft} to force by violence. 

The reafon which he yieldcth, Iheweth the lead part of 
his meaning to be that whereunto his words are u rithed. Hook. 

4. To twill. 

The king of heav’n 

Bar’d his red arm, and launching from the Iky 
His writben bolt, not Ihaking empty fmoke, 

Down to the deep abyfs the flaming felon llrook. Dryden. 
To Writhe, v.n. To be convolved with agony or torture. 
Let each be broken on the rack} 

Then, with what life remains, impaled, and lefc 
To writhe at leifure round the bloody flake. Addifon. 
ToWri'thle. v.a. [from writhe.] To wrinkle; to corrugate. 
Her writhled lkin, as rough as maple rind. 

So fcabby was, that would have loathed all womankind. Spenf. 
Wr^tinc. n.f. [from writ.'] 

1. A legal inftrument. 

2. A compofurc; a book. 

They thought no other writings in the world Ihould be flu- 
died, infomuch as one of their great prophets exhorting them 
to caft away all refpeCts unto human writings , to his mo¬ 
tion they condefcended. Hooker. 

Such arguments had an invincible force with thofe pagan 
philofophers, who became Chriftians, as we find in moft of 
their writings. Addifon. 

3. A written paper of any kind. 

I11 at his windows throw 
Writings , all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name. Shake/. Julius Cetfar. 
Wri'tingmaster. n.f. One who teaches to write. 

The facility of which I fpoke confifts not in bold ftrokes, 
if it makes not a great effect at a diftancc : that fort of free¬ 
dom belongs rather to a writingmajler than a painter. Dryden. 


Daniel. 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 


Rofcotrmsn. 

Miltiu. 
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Wri'tten. The participle paflive of write. 

Their doCtrine and their ftory written left 
They die. * ^ 

Language is a connexion of audible figns, the moft aw*** 
nature for communication of our thoughts: written lan^ 
is a defeription of the faid audible figns, by fi<ms vifihlr i 

Wro'ken. The part. paff. of To wreak. ° c™'’ 

WRONG, n.f. [orange, Saxon.] P< ^ r ' 

1. An injury; adefigned or known detriment. 

It is a harm, and no wrong which he hath received Sidnet 
She refolved to fpend all her years, which her youth pr £ 
mifed Ihould be many, in bewailing the wrong, and yet praying 
for the wrongdoer. 1 => 

If he may not command them, then that law doth wron„ 
that bindeth him to bring them forth to be juftilted. Si,,,,:/ 

They ever do pretend 

To have receiv’d a wrong , who wrong intend. 

Imitation of an author is the moft advantageous wav for.. 
tranflator to Ihew himfelf, but the greateft wrong which can be 
done to the reputation of the dead. ** Dryden 

Cowley preferred a garden and a friend, to thofe whom in 
our own wrong we call the great. 

Expelling more in my own wrong , 

Protracting life. I’ve liv’d a day too long. 

2. Errour ; not right. 

Be not blindly guided by the throng, 

The multitude is always in the wrong. 

One fpake much of right and wrong. 

Proceed : quoth Dick, fir, I aver 
You have already gone too far; 

When people once are in the wrong , 

Each line they add is much too long: 

Who fafteft walks, but walks aftrny, 

Is only fartheft from his way. Prior. 

In the judgment of right and wrong , every man has a 
felf. Watts’s Logics. 

Wrong, adj, [from the noun ] 

1. Not morally right; not agreeable to propriety or truth. 

I find you are an invincible Amazon, fince you will over¬ 
come, though in a wrong matter. Sidney. 

We never think of the main bufmefs of life, ’till a vain re¬ 
pentance minds us of it at the wrong end. L'Ejlnmge. 

When the dictates of honour are contrary to thofe of reli¬ 
gion and equity, they give wrong, ambitious, and falfe ideas ol 
what is good and laudable. Addifon’s Spelt at.r. 

2. Not phyfically right; unfit; unfuitablc. 

Of Glo’fter’s treachery. 

And of the loyal fervice of his fon. 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me fot. 

And told me I had turn'd the wrong fide out. Slak. A. Lear. 

Dividing a living of five hundred pounds a year into ten parts, 
conttivance, the meaning whereof hath got oil the wrong 
fide of my compreheriflon.' Swift. 

Singularity (hews fomething wrong in the mind. Clarijfi. 

Wrong, adv. Not rightly ; amifs. 

If he go wrong , fhe will give him over to his own ruin. Ecd. 
A thoufand odd capricio’s, men’s minds arc ailed by, may 
make one man quote another man’s words wrong. Lech. 
Ten cenfure wrong, for one that writes amifs. Pope. 

To Wrong, v.a. [from the noun.] To injure; to ufe 
unjuftly. 

So worthy a part of divine fervice wc Ihould greatly wrong, 
if we did not efteem preaching as the blcfled ordinance ot 
God. * Hooter. 

For fear the Hones her tender foot Ihould wrong, 

Be ftrewed with fragrant flowers all along. Spcnfer. 

Judge me, you gods! wrong I mine enemy? Shahjpcare. 
Thank him u r ho puts me loath to this revenge 
On you, who wrong me not, for him who wrong’d. Mr ton. 

Once more farewel! 

And know thou wrong'jl me, if thou think’ft 

Ever was love or ever grief like mine. Addijon. 

Wroncdo'er. n.f. [wrong and doer.] An injurious perfon. 
She refolved to fpend all her years in bewailing the wrong, 
and yet praying for the wrongdoer. Sidney 

If any feat be taken away by a ftranger, the churchwarden 
may have action againft the wrongdoer. . a .e 

Wro'ncer. n.f. [front urong.] He that injures; he that ot 

wrong. _ , 

jealoufy is a green-ey’d monfter, which doth make 
The meat it feeds on : that cuckold lives in blifs. 

Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger. Sha • 
Many times a prince is driven to fpend far more of us r 
furc in punilhing by war the wrongers of his people, 1 a ?..^ 
lofs of his people did amount unto. . a ‘ ~ 

Wro'ngfui.. adj. [wrong and fall.] Injurious; unju . 

I am fo far from granting thy requeft, , ,■ r . 

That I defpife thcc for thy wrongful fuit. n J 

He that hath wronged fo in daily trade, that he . 
in what mcafure he hath done it, mull redeem his fau t _ 

according to the value of his wrongful dealing- 

Thofe 
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that can- 
do re- 
‘ather’s 
Sidney. 

Shakefp. 
Dryden. 


Thofe whom forms of laws 
Condemn’d to die, when traitors judg’d their caufc. 

Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 
The wrongful fentence, and award a new. Dryden. 

WficA-G fully, adv. [from wrongful.] Unjuftly. 

’ Dorus, faid Pamela, you blame your fortune very wrong¬ 
ed, fince the fault is not in fortune, but in you, th: 
not frame your felf to your fortune ; and as wrongfully 
quire Mopfa to fo great a difparagement as to her father’s 

lervant. 

This poor fellow, 

He had thought to murder wrongfully. 

Salius then, exclaiming loud, 

Urges his caufc may in the court be heard, 

And pleads, the prize is wrongfully conferr’d. 

I erv thee mercy, for fufpe&ing a friar of the lead good¬ 
nature; what, would you accufe him wrongfully. Dryelen. 

He who fufi’ers wrongfully in a man’s opinion, refolves to 
-rive him reafon for his fufpicion. Spectator, N°. 170. 

Wro'nghead. / adj. [wrong and head.] Having a per- 
Wronghf/aded. S verfe undemanding. 

Much do I fuffer, much to keep in peace 
This jealous, wafpilh, wronghead, rhyming rac?. Pope. 
Wko'ncly. ady. [from wrong,] Unjuftly ; amifs. 

What thou would’ft highly 
That would’ft thou holily ; would’ft not plav falfe, 

And yet would'It wrongly win. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Madmen having joined together fomc ideas very wrongly , 
eiT, as men do that argue right from wrong principles. Locke. 
Wro'nglesslv. adv. [from wronglefs.] Without injury to 

any. _ _ 

Dearly efteemed of her for his exceeding good parts, being 
honourably courteous, and wronglefsly valiant, confiderately 
plealant in converfation, and an excellcut courtier, without 
unfaithfulncfs. Sidney. 

Wrote, pret. and part, of write. 

No man has the eftatc of his foul drawn upon his face, nor 
the decree of his cleCtion wrote upon his forehead. He who 
would know a man thoroughly, muft follow him into the 
clofet of his heart; the infpe&ion of which is only the pre¬ 
rogative of omnifcience. South. 

Wroth, adj. [pj-.ao. Sax. vrod, Danilh ] Angry. Out of ufe. 
The Lord faid unto Cain, why art thou wroth ? Gen. iv. 
Thou haft rejected us ; thou art very wroth againft us. La. 
Wrought. [ppojb, Saxon. The pret. and part. palT. as it 
fcems, of work ; as the Dutch wercken , makes gerocht.] 

1. EileCtcd ; performed. 

Why trouble yc the woman ? for Ihc hath wrought a good 
work upon me. Matt. xxvi. 10. 

He that docth truth, cometh to the light, that his deeds 
may be made matiifcft, that they arc wrought in God. John iii. 

The Jews wanted not power and ability to have convinced 
the world of the fallhood of thefe miracles, had they never 
been wrought. Stephens’s Sermons. 

2. Influenced ; prevailed on. 

Had I thought the fight of my poor image 
Would thus ha yd wrought you, for the Hone is mine. 

I'd not have Ihewed it. Shakefpeare. 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To fwerve front truth. 

Do not I know him ? could his brutal mind 
Be wrought upon ? could he be juft or kind ? Dryden. 

This Artcmifa, by her charms. 

And all her fex’s cunning, wrought the king. 

3- Produced; caufed. 

All his good prov’J ill in me. 

And wrought but malice. 

They wouglot by their faithfulnefs the publick fafety. Dryd. 
'1 his wrought the greateft confufion in the unbelieving 
Jews, and the greateft conviction in the Gentiles, who eyery 
where fpeak with aftonilhment of thefe truths they met with 
in this new magazine of learning, which was opened. Addifon. 

4 - Worked ; laboured. 

T hey that wrought in filvcr, and whofe works are unfcarch- 
able, are gone down to the grave. Bar. iii. 18. 


even all 
Hum. 


wrought 
xvi. 22. 


Milton. 


Rowe. 


Milton. 


Mofes and Eleazar took the gold, 
jewels. 

What might be wrought 

Fufil, or graven in metal. Milton. 

Gained ; attained. 

We ventur’d on fuch dang’rous feas, 

That if we wrought out life, ’twas ten to one. Shakefpeare. 
Operated. 

Such another field 

They dreaded worfe than hell: fo much the fear 
Of thunder, and the fword of Michael, 

Wrought Hill within them. Milton. 

His too eager love 

Has made him bufy to his own deftruCtion. 

His threats have wrought this change of mind in Pyrrhus. 

Philips’s Dijlrcjl Mother. 

7. Worked. 

Take an heifer which hath not been wrought with, and 
which hath not drawn in the yoke. Deut. xxi 3. 

As infeftion from body to body is received many times by 
the body paflive, yet is it by the good difpoiition thereof re- 
pulled and wrought out, before it be formed in a difeafe. Bacon. 

8. ACluated. 

Vain Morat, by his own ralHnefs wrought. 

Too loon difeover’d his ambitious thought; 

Believ’d me his, before I fpoke him fair. 

And pitch’d his head into the ready fnarc. Dryden. 

9. Manufactured. 

It had been no lefs a breach of peace to have wrought any 
mine of his, than it is now a breach cf peace, to take a 
town of his in Guiana, and burn it. Raleigh. 

Ccleftial panoply, divinely wrought. Milton. 

10. Formed. 

He that hath wrought us for the fame thing, is God. 2 Cor. 

11. Excited by degrees. 

The two friends had wrought themfelves to fuch an habi¬ 
tual tendernefs for the children under their direction, that 
each of them had the real paflion of a father. Addifon. 

Advantage was taken of the fanguine temper which fo 
many fuccefles had wrought the nation up to. Swift. 

12. Guided; managed. 

A Ihip by Ikilful ftccrfman wrought. Milton. 

13. Agitated ; difturbed. 

We Hay upon your Icifurc.- 

—Give me your favour : my dull brain was wrought 
With things forgot. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Wrung. The prefer, and part, paflive of wring. 

No mortal was ever fo muc h at ea je, but his Ihoe wrung 
him fontewhere. _ L’Ejlrange. 

Mix’-* rne tender arguilh nature Ihoots 
Through the wrung bofom of the dying man. Thomfon, 
Wry. adj. [from writhe.] 

1. Crooked ; deviating from the right direction. 

Sometimes to her news of myfclf to tell 
I go about, but then is all my bell 
Wry words, and ftamm’ring, or elfe doliilh dumb ; 

Say then, can this but of enchantment come ? Sidney. 
Cutting the wry neck is never to be praClifcd, but when the 
difordcr is a contraction of the maftoidcus mufcle. Sharp. 

2. Diftortcd. 

It is but a kick with thy heels, and a wry mouth, and Sir 
Roger will be with thee. Arbuthnot. 

Inftructive work ! whofe wry- mouth’d portraiture 
Difplay’d the fates her confeflors endure. Pope. 

3. Wrung; perverted; wrefted. 

He mangles and puts a wry fenfe upon proteftant writers.^//. 
To Wry. v. n. [from the adjcCtive.J To be contorted and 
writhed ; to deviate from the right direction. 

Thefe wry too much on the right hand, aferibing to the 
holy feripture fuch kind of perfection as it cannot have. Sand. 
To Wry. v.a. [from the adjeCtive.] To make to deviate; 
to diftort. 

To what pafs are our minds brought, that from the right 
line of virtue arc wryed to thefe crooked Ihifts ? Sidney. 


Is a letter, which, though found in Saxon words, begins no word in the Englilh language. 
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Y. 


YAW 


YEA 


Y At the beginning of words, is a confonant; at the 
end, and when it follows a conlonant, is a 
vowel, and has the found of /. It is ufed at 
_ the end of words, and whenever two / /’s would 
conic together ; and in words derived from the 
Greek, to exprefs the v. Y was much ufed by the Saxons, 
whence y is found for i in the old Englilh writers. 

Yacht, n. f. A fmall Ihip for carrying paffengers. 

^ akd. n. f. [jeapb, Saxon.] 

1. Inclofed ground adjoining to an houfe. 

One of the lions leaped down into a neighbour’s yard, 
where, nothing regarding the crowing of the cocks, he eat 
them up. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Xanthus one day lent Asfop into the yard , and bade him 
look well about him. E'EJlrange. 

_ His wanton kids witli budding horns prepar’d, 

Fight harmlcfs battles in his homely yard. Dryden. 

2 fi5 c l‘bj Saxon.] A meafure of three feet. 

A peer, a counfellor, and a judge, are not to be meafured 
T ,j,. e C0mn,on yard, but by the pole of fpecial grace. Bacon. 

1 he arms, fpread crois in a ftraight line, and meafured 
from one end of the long finger on one hand, to that of the 
other ; made a meafure equal to the ftature, and is named a 
fathom. Half of that, viz. from the end of the long finger 
of either arm, fo Ipread, to the middle of the breaft is, with 
us, called a yard. Holder on Time. 

An aqueduct of a Gothick flrudlure, that conveys water 
10m mount St. Francis to Spoletto, from the foundation of 

•ri r arch to the to P > IS two hundred and thirty yards. Add . 
3* J lupporfs of the fails, . 

A breeze from fiiorcT^-tn~^r*f. yn . , 

'I’he Tailors Zhip their oars, and ceale . 

'I hen hoift their yards a-trip, and all their fail's 
Let fall to court the wind. Dryden. 

Ya'rdwand. n. f. [ yard and wand. ] A meafure of a 
yard. 

All the revolutions in nature can give it nothing more than 
different degrees of dimentions. What affinity has thinking 
with fuch attributes ? no more thart there is between a fyllo- 
gifm and a yardwand. Collier. 

A are, adj. [jeqppe, Saxon.] Ready; dextrous; eager. 

Tate, yore, good Iros, quick ;—methinks I hear 
Antony call. Shakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

I <Jodefire to learn, Sir; ar.d I hope, if you haveoccalion 
; to ufe me for your turn, you /hull find me yare. Shake/peare. 
Ya rei.y. adv. [from yare.] JDcxtroufly; fkilfully. 

'I he filken tackles, 

Swell with the touches of thofc flower-foft hands 
That parch frame the office. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Yarn. n.f. [5car.11, Saxon.] Spun wool; "woollen thread .' 

Y ou would be another Penelope; yet they fay, all the 
yarn /he fpun in Ulyflbs’s abfcncc, did but fill Ithaca full of 
moths. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together; our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipt 
them not; and our crimes would dcfpair, if they were not 
cherifh’d by our virtues. Shakefpeare. 

Yarn is a commodity very proper to this country, which 


Temple. 

Wilkins. 


oi all others ought to be molt encouraged. 

It may be ufeful for the reeling of yarn. 

The fates but only fpin the coarfcr clue, 

7 he fined of the wool is left for you. 

Spare me but one fmall portion of the twine. 

And let the lifters cut below your line : 

1 he reft among the rubbifli may they fwccp, 

Gr add it to the yarn of fonie old mifer’s heap. Dryden. 
Fo Yarr. v. n. [from the found, birrio , Lat.J To growl, or 
, fiiarl like a dog. Ainfworth. 

Ya rrow. n.J. A plant which grows wild on the dry banks, 
and is ufed in medicine. 

Y awl. n.J. A little veffel belonging to a /hip, for conve¬ 
nience of palling to and from it. 


ToYAWN. v. 7 i. [geonan, Saxon.] 

I- T °§ a P e ; m ofeitate; to have the mouth onenr-d t 
tardy by fumes, as in fleepineft. P cd lIUolu n- 

The fad-ey’d juftice, with his furly hum. 

Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy, yawning drone. Shakefp, Hen y 

In yawmng, the inner parchment of the ear is exuded 
W hen a man yawneth, he cannot hear fo well n 

At length /hook off himfelf, and alk’d the dame 
And afkmg yawn'd, for what intent /he came ? /w. 

1 o whom the yawning pilot faft alleep, } 

Me didft thou bid, to truft the treacherous deep ? Drsien 
2. To open wide. 1 ■> atn ' 

The ga/hes, 

That bloodily did yawn upon his face. Shahefpeare 

1 is now the very witching time of night, ‘ 

When churchyards yawn. ' Shakefp. Hamlet. 

INow will I dam up this thy yawning mouth. 

For fwallowing up the treafurc of the realm. Shakefp 
He /hall caft up the wealth by him devour’d, 

Like vomit, from his yawning entrails pour’d. Semdys 
Hell at lart 

Yawning receiv’d them whole, and on them clos’d. Milton 
The lword pierc’d his tender /ides ; 

Down fell the beauteous youth; the yawning wound 
Guih’d out a purple ftream. " JStydau 

High /he rear’d her arm, and with her feeptre ftruck ' 

I he yawning cliff; from its difparted height 
Adown the mount the gu/hing torrent ran. Prior. 

3 - To exprefs defirc by yawning. 

T he chiefeft thing at which lay-reformers yawn, is, that 
the clergy may, through conformity in condition, be poor as 
the apollJes were. In which one circumftance, if they ima¬ 
gine fo yreat perfcdlion, they muft think that church which 
at i uch Uore < 3 ? mendicant friars, a church in that refpeff 
moll happy ]M(r 

Yawn. n.J. [from the verb.] Ofcitation. 

Thee, Paridcl, /he mark’d thee, there 
Stretch’d on the rack of a too cafy chair; 

And heard thy everlafting yawn confefs 
The pains and penalties of idleneft. Pope's D uncial 
1 . Gape ; hiatus. 

Hence to the borders of the mar/h they go. 

That mingles with the baleful ftreams below; 
Andfometimcs with a mighty yawn, ’tis faid. 

Opens a dilmal paffage to the dead, 

W ho, pale with fear, the rending earth furvey, 

^ And ftartle at the fudden fla/h of day. Addifon. 

Ya'wning. adj. [from yawn.] Sleepy ; /lumbering. 

Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 
File /hard-born beetle, with his drow/y hums. 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there /hall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Y'clad. part, for clad. Cloathed. 

Her fight did ravifli, but her grace in /peech, 

Her words yclad with wifdom’s majefty. 

Make me from wond’ring fall to weeping joys. Shakefp. 
Y'cleped. [The participle paffive of clepe, to call; depan, 
Saxon; with the incrcafing particle y, which was ufed in the 
old Englilh in the preterites and participles, from the Saxon 
ge.J Called ; termed ; named. 

Hut come, thou goddefs, fair and free. 

In hcav’n yclcp’el Fuphrofine, 

And by men, heart-eafing mirth. JMflton. 

Ydra'd. Flic old pret. rf to dread. Spenjcr. 

Ye. The nominative plural of thou. 

Ye are they which juftify yourfelves. Luke xvi. 15 - 

Yea. adv. [ea, or gca, Saxon ; ja,' Dani/h, German, aid 
Dutch.] Yes. A particle of affirmation. 

I am weary; yea, my memory is tir’d. Shahtyearc. 

A rafcally, yea, forlooth, knave, to bear a gentleman in 
hand, and then (land upon fecurity. Shakejptare. 

From 


-YEA 

EVnm thefe Philippine arc brought coftly fpices, yea, and 
U t0Q ? Abb t's Defcripticv. of the World. 

°y ta hath God faiu, ye /hall not eat of every tree in the 

Gen. iii. i. 

*your converfation be yea , yea ; nay, nay. Mattb. v. 

All the promiles of God are yea , and amen ; that is, are 
ilied which is the importance of yea, and confirmed, 

.u niea nt by amen, into an immutability. Hammond. 
They durft abide 

Jehovah thund’ring out of Sion, thron’d 
Between the cherubim ; yea, often plac’d 
Within his fanftuary itfelf their /hrincs. Alilton. 

Why do difputes in wrangling fpend the day? 

Whilft one fays only yea , and t’other nay. Denham. 

Nonvithftanding this great proximity of man' to himfelf; 
vm, and notwithftaiuling the obfervations made in all ages, we 
ffill remain ignoranto! many thingsconcerningourfelves. Hale. 
ffo Yead, or Yede. v. >i- preterite .yode. [This word fecnis to 
have been corruptly formed from geob, the Saxon preterite of 
_ an .] To go ; to march. Obfolete. 

They wander at will, and ftay at pleafure. 

And to their folds yeade at their own leisure. Spcnfcr. 

Then bad the knight this lady yede aloof, 

And to an hill herfeif withdraw afide. 

From whence /he might behold that battle’s proof. 

And eke be fafe from danger tar defery’d. Fairy Queen. 

Yet for /he yode thereat half aghaft. 

And Kiddy the door fparred after Iv i fail. . Spcnfcr < 

That fame mighty man of C 
That liioud red billow's like a vvalkd Cortt, 

On cither fide difparted with his ro.L 
’Till that his army dry-foot throw;;h them sod. Spenfer. 
ToYean. v.n. [eaman,Saxon.] Tobrmgyoung Ufedoflheep. 
The fkilful (hephero peel’d me ce; .;in wands ; 

He ftruck them up before the fulfome ewes, 

Who, then conceiving, did in yeaning time 

Foie partv-colour'd lambs. Shakefpeare. 

So many days my ewes have been with young : 

So many weeks, ere the poor fools will yean. Shakefpeare. 
This I Icarcdy drag along. 

Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young. Dryden. 
Ewes yean the polled ldmb with the leati danger. Alortimer. 
Yea'neing. n.f [from yean.] The young of /heep. 

All the yeanlings which were fticak’d and pied, 

Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Shakefpeare. 

Year. n.f. [^eap, Saxon.] * 

If one by the word year mean twelve months of thirty 
days each, i. e. three hundred-and iixty days; another in¬ 
tend a folar year of three hundred fixty-fivc days; and a 
third mean a lunar year , or twelve lunar months, /. e. three 
hundred fifty-four days, there will’ be a great variation and 
error in their account of tilings, unleft they are well apprized 
of each other’s meaning. fVattfs Loguk. 

Sec the minutes, how they runj.. ... 

How many makes the hour full complcat. 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will fini/h up the year , 

How many years a mortal man may live. Shakefpeare. 
With the year 

Scafons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the fweet approach of morn. AJilton. 

Oviparous creatures have eggs enough at firft conceived in 
them, to ferve them for. many years laying, allowing fuch a 
proportion for every year, as will ferve foi one or two incu¬ 
bations. Ray on the Creation. 

He accepted a curacy of thirty pounds a year. Swift. 

2 . It it often ufed plurally, without a plural termination. 

1 fight not once in forty year. Shakefpeare. 

3- In tlie plural old age. 

Some mumble-news. 

That fmiles his cheek in years , and knows the trick 
1 o make my lady laugh when (lie’s dilpos’d, 

T old our intents. Shakejp. Love's Labour Lsjl. 

I here died alfo Cecile, mother to king Edward IV. being 
of extreme years, and who had lived to lee three princes of 
her body crowned, and four inurthcred. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

He look’d in years, yet in his years were leen, 

^ A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. Dryden. 

Yearling, adj. [from year,] Being a year old. 

A yearling bullock to thy name (hall fmoke ; 

, Fntam’d, unconfcious of the galling yoke. Pope. 

i £ arly. adj, [from year.] Annual; happening every year; 
lading a year. 

F'he yearly courfe that brings this day about. 

Shall never fee it but a holiday. Shakefp. K. ‘'John: 

Y r hy the changing oak ihould (lied 
The yearly honour of his (latelyJiead ; 
hilft the* diftinguilh’d yew is ever leen, 

/ Dnchang’d his branch, and permanent his green. Prior. 
E tr"’ -Annually; once a year. 

He that outlives this day, Juid fees old age. 


Y E L 


Will yearly on the vigil feaft his neighbours. 

And fay, tomorrow is Saint Crifpian. Shakejp. Hen, V. 

For numerous bleffings yearly fhower’d. 

And property with plenty crown'd ; 

For freedom ftill maintain’d alive; 

For thefe, and more, accept our pious praife. Dryden. 
To Yearn, v.n. [eapnan, Saxon.] To feel great internal 
unealinel's. In Spenfer it is fometimes earn. 

He defpis’d to tread in due degree, 

But chaff’d, and foam’d, with coirage fierce and ftern. 

And to be eas’d of that bafe burden ftill did yeafn. Spenfer. 
Make the libbard ftern 

Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn. SpenJ. 

Though peeping dole into the thick. 

Might fee the moving of fome quick : 

But were it fairy, fiend, or fnakc, 

My courage earned it to wake, 

And manfully thereat /hot. Spenfer. 

Falftaft', hp is dead. 

And we multy«7i therefore. Shakefpeare's Hen. V. 

Joieph made hafte; for his bowels did yem upon his-bro- 
ther : and he fought where to weep, and he enter’d into his 
chamber. Gen. xliii. 30. 

When the fair Leucothoe he fpv’d. 

To check his ftccds, impatient Phoebus yearn'd. 

Though all the world was in his courfc concern’d. Waller. 

Y’ct for all the yearning pain 
Y’ have fuffer’d for their loves, in vain, 

1 fear they’ll prove fo nice and cov. 

To have, and t’ hold, and to enjoy. Hudibras. 

Where our heart does but relent, his melts ; where our eye 
pities, his bowels yearn. South's Siemens. 

Ap beholding the miferies of others, they find fuch yearn¬ 
ings in their bowels, and fuch fenfiblc commotions railed in 
their breads, as they can by no means fatisfy. Calamy. 

Your mother’s heart yearns towards you. Addifon. 

Unmoi’d the mind of Ithacus remain’d ; 

■But Anticlus, unable to controul. 

Spoke loud the language of his yearning foul. Pope. 

To Yearn, v.a. To grieve; to vex. 

She laments for it, that it would 
Yem your heart to fee it. - Shakefpeare'. 

Y'est. n.f. [jeft, Saxon.j 

1. The foam, fpumc, or flower of beer in fermentation ; b2rm. 

Yeajl and outward means do fail. 

And have no power to work on ale. Hudibras. 

When drays bound high, they never croft hehind. 
Where bubbling yeajl is blown by gufts of wind. Gay. 

2. The fpume on a troubled fea- ^ 

Now the fliip boilng the moon with her main-maft, and 
anon 1'wullovv’d with yeajl and froth, hs you’d thruft a cork 
into a liogfticad. Shakejp. Vinter's Tale. 

Ye'sty. adj. [from yefi.] Frothy ; fpurny. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againft the churches ; though the ycjly waves 
Confound and (’wallow navigation up. Shakefp. Alacheth. 
Y'elk. n.f. [from jealepe, yellow, Saxon.] The yellow part 
of the egg. It is commonly pronounced, and often written 
yolk. 

The yolk of the egg conduceth little to the generation of 
the bird, but only to the nourilliment of the lame : for if a 
chicken be opened, when it is new hatched, you (hall find 
much of the yolk remaining. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. 

That a chicken is formed out of the yelk of an egg, with 
fome antient philofophcrs the people ftill opinion. Btown. 
All the feather’d kind. 

From th’included yolk, not ambient white arofe. Dryden. 
To Y'ELL. v. n. To cry out with herrour and agony. 

Nor the night raven, that ftill deadly yells ; 

Nor grifly vultures make us once affeared. Spenfer. 

Each new morn, 

New widows howl, new orphans cry ; new forrows 
Strike hcav'n on the face, that it refounds. 

As if it felt with Scotland, and yelfd out 

Like lyllables of dolour. , Shakefp. Alacheth. 

Now worfe than e’er he was before, 

Poor Puck doth yell, poor Puck doth roar. 

That wak’d queen Mab, who doubted fore 

Some trealon had been wrought her. Drayton's Nymphiad. 

Yelling monfters, that with ceafelefs cry 
Surround me. ATilton. 

Night-ftruck fancy dreams the yelling ghoft. Thomfon. 
Y'ell. n.f. [from the verb.] A cry of horrour. 

With like tim’rous accent and dire yell. 

As when, by night and negligence, the fire 

Is fpread in populous cities. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Hence are heard the groans of ghofts, the pains 
Of founding Jalhcs, and of dragging chains. 

The Trojan flood aftoni/h’d at their cries. 

And alk’d his guide from whence thole yells aril’e. Dryden. 
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Others in frantick mood 

Hun howling through the ftreets; their hideous yells 
Rend the dark welkin. Philips. 

\ E'LLOW. adj, [yealepe, Saxon ; gbcleuwe, Dutch ; gin Ho, 
Italian.] Being oi a bright glaring colour, as gold. 

Only they that come to fee a fellow 
In a long mottley coat, guarded with yellow, 

Will be deceiv’d. Shakefp. Henry VIlf. Prologue. 

He brought the green car and the yellow {heat. Milton. 
After a lively orange-, followed an intenfc bright and copious 
yellow, which was alfo the belt of all the yellows. Newton. 
Negligent of food, 

Scarce fecn, he wades among the yellow broom. Thomfon. 
Yt llowboy, n.f. A gold coin. A very low word. 

John did not ftarve the caufe; there wanted not yelloivboys 
to tee council. Arbuthnot's ‘John Bull. 

Ye'llow hammer, n.f. A bird. 

Yl'llowish. adj. [from ysllow.] Approaching to yellow. 
Although amber be commonly of a yeliowijh colour, yet 
theie is found of it alfo .black, white, brown, green, blue, 
and purple IVoodward's NaturalHijlory. 

Ye'llowishness. n.f. [horn yellowijh.] The quality of ap¬ 
proaching to veilow. 

Bruited madder, being drenched with the like alcalizate fo- 
lution, exchanged its \tllvwifhnef for a rednefs. Boyle. 

Ye'llowness, n.f. [from yellow.] 

1. 1 he quality of being yellow; 

Apples, covered in lime and afhes, were well matured, as 
appeared in the yelltwr.ejs and fweetnefs. Bacon’s Natural HiJl. 

Yellonunef of the fkin and eyes, and a faftron-coloured urine, 
are figns of an inflammatory difpofition of the liver. Arbuthn. 

2 . It is ufed in Shakefpeare forjealoufy. 

Ford I will poflcfs with yelltnunejs. Shakefpeare. 

Y e'llows. n.f. A difeafe in horfes. It owes its original to ob- 
ilru&ions in the gall-pipe, which are caufed by flimy or gritty 
matter; or to the floppage of the roots of thofe little dudts 
opening into that pipe, by the like matter; or to a compref- 
iion of them by a fulnefs and plenitude of the blood-vciicls 
that lie near,them. When the gall-pipe, or the roots rather 
of the common duels of that pipe, arc any wife flopped up, 
that matter which ihould be turned into gall is taken up by the 
vein, and carried back again into the mafs of blood, and tinc¬ 
tures it yellow; fo that the eyes, inftdc of the lips, flavor, 
and all the parts of the horfe, that are capable of {hewing the 
colour, appear yellow. Farrier s Did/. 

His horle fped with fpavins, and raied with the yellows. 

Shakefpeare’s Tawing cf the Shrew. 
oA elp. v. n. [jealpan, Saxon. 1 To bark as a beagle-hound 
after his prey. ■'[?' "t 

A little hcrJ of England’s tim’roua ^pr. 

Maz’d with a yelping kennel of French curs. Jj. VI. 

YE'OMAN. «. f. [Of this word the original is much doubtedr 
the true etymology feems to be that of 'Junius , who derives 
it from gewan, Friiick, a villager.] 

1. A man of a fmall cflatc in land; a farmer; a gentleman 
farmer. 

Gentlemen fhould ufc their children as the honcll farmers 
and fubftantial yeomen do theirs. Locke. 

He that has a fpanicl by his fide is a yet man of about one 
hundred pounds a year, an honeft man : he is juft qualified to 
kill an hare. Addfon. 

2. It feems to have been anciently a kind of ceremonious title 
given to foldicrs: whence we have {till yeomen of the guard. 

1 all yeomen feemed they, and of great might. 

And were enranged ready ftill for fight. Fairy Queen. 

V ou, good yeomen , 

Whofe limbs were made in England, fliew us here 
'The mettle of vour paflure. Shakefp. Henry V. 

He inftituted, for the fecurity of his perfon, a band of fifty 
irehers, under a captain, to attend him, by the name of yeo¬ 
men of his guard. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Th’ appointment for th’ enfuing night he heard; 

And therefore in the cavern had prepar’d v 

Two brawny yeomen of his trufty guard. Dryden. J 

At Windfor St. John whifpers me i’ th’ ear j 
The waiters ftand in ranks, the yeomen cry 
Make way for the dean, as if a duke pafs’d by. Swift. 

It was probably a freeholder not advanced to the rank of a 
gentleman. 

His grandfather was Lyonel duke of Clarence, 

Third fon to the third Edward king of England: 

Spring creftlefs yeomen from fo deep a root ? Sbak. H. VI. 

It feems to have had likewife the ndtion of a gentleman 
fervant. 

A jolly yeoman , marlhal of the hall, 

Whofe name was appetite, he did beftow 
Both guefts and meats. Spenfer. 

Yeomanry, n.f. [from yeoman.] The colledlive body of 
yeomen. 

This did amortize a great part of the lands of the kingdom 
unto the hold and occupation of th eyeomanry, or middle people, 
of a condition between gentlemen and cottager*. Bacon. 


Shaiejp. 


YET 

TO m l“wi,h a*r P f°g. “ nllnOWn " > ' m0 ' 0Sy > T ° «•*" or 

A leaping horfe is faid to yerk, or ftrike out hie v ,, 
when he flings and kicks with his whole hind quarter'"ft *?» 
mg out the two hinder legs near together, and Jen 
full extent. j. ? f° their 

Their wounded deeds aTr to s Difl, 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild ra«r e 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead mailers 
Yerk. n.J. [from the verb.] A quick motion. 

IoYern. v. a. See Yeark. 

I am not covetous of gold ; 

It yernsme not, if men my garments wear. Sbak ft V 
T es. adv. [ 3 i r e, Saxon. J A term of affirmation; the affirm,' 
tive particle oppofed to no. a “ ma " 

T his were a fit fpcech for a general in the head of 3n armv 
when going to battle: yes, and it is no lefs fit fpcech inffie 

head of a council, upon a deliberation of entrance into a 
war. 

Yes, you defpife the man to books confin’d. 

Who from his ftudy rails at human kind, 

T hough what he learns he fpeaks. p 

Yr'ster. adj. [ ghijler, Dutch; hejlernus, Latin.] Being next 
before the prefent day. It is not often ufed but in compofuion 
with another word, as day or night. r 

Love might as well be fow’d upon our funds, • 

As in a breaft fo barren : 

T o love an enemy, the only ©nc 
Remaining too, whom yejler fun beheld 
MulFring her charms. " Dryden's Don SelaJHav. 

i ester da y. n.f. [jipranbaes, Saxon.] The day lafl pall; 
the day next before to-day. 

^ T o-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

1 o the laft fvliable of recorded time; 

And all our yejierdcrys have lighted fools 
The way to dully death. Shakef Macbeth. 

We are but of yejler day, and know nothing, becaufe our 
days upon earth arc a fhadow. Job v iii. g. 

You are both fluid, chang’d fince yejler day ; 

Next day repairs but ill lall day’s decay ; 

Nor are, although the river keep the name, 

Yejler day's waters and to-day’s the fame, 
if yejler day could be recall’d again, 

Ev’n now would I conclude my happy reign. _ r ..... 

Yejler day was fet apart as a day of publick thankfgiving for 
the late extraordinary fuccelTcs. Addijon. 

Mrs. Simper fends complaint in your yejlerdaf s Spedlator. 

Addijon’s Spedlator. 

Naked from the womb 
W e yejler day came forth; and in the tomb 
—. Naked again we mull to-morrow lie : 

Bm-tv to lament, to labour, and to die. Piitr. 

T tTrERDAY. ~ 7 nfv. On the day laft paft. 

Martius gave us yefterday a reprefentation of the empire of 
the 1 urks, with no fmall vigour of words. Bacon. 

Yesternight, n.f. The night before this night. 
Ye'sternight. atlv. On the night laft paft. 

Eleven hours I’ve fpent tp write it over; 

For yejiernight by Catefby was it, lent me. Shakefp. R. Ill: 
The diftribution of this conference was made by Eupolis 
yejiernight. Bacon. 

Yet. conjuni 7 . [jvt, jer, jeta, Saxon.] Ncverthelefs; not- 
withftanding; however. 

They had a king was more than him before; 

But yet a king, where they were nought the more. Daniil. 
Though fuch men have lived never fo much upon the re- 
ferve; yet if they be obferved to have a particular fondncls for 
perfons noted for any fin, it is ten to one but there was a cont- 
munication in the fin, before there was fo in affection. South. 

T he heathens would never fuffer their gods to be reviled, 
which yet were no gods; and {hall it be allowed to any man 
to make a mock of him that made heaven and earth? Tdlotf 
He is fomewhat arrogant at his firft entrance, and is too in- 
quifitive through the whole tragedy; yet thefe imperfections 
being balanced by great virtues, they hinder not our compaf- 
fion for his miferies. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 

Let virtuofo’s in five years be writ, 

Yet not one thought accufe thy toil of wit. Dryden. 

Yet. adv. 

1. Befide; over and above. 

This furnilhes us with yet one more reafon, why our Saviour 
lays fuch a particular ftrefs on a£ts of mercy. Atterbury . 

2. Still; the ftate ftill remaining the fame. 

They atteft fa£ts they had heard while they were yet hea¬ 
thens ; and had they not found reafon to believe them, wey 
would ftill have continued heathens, and made no mention o. 
them in their writings. 

3. Once again. 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light, . . 

Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night. Pope’s Duncus < 


Donne. 

Dryden. 
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Y I E 

. At this time; fo foon ; hitherto: with a negative before it. 

* * Thales being alked when a man £hould marry, faid, young 
men not yet; old men, not at all. Bacon. 

,, Atleaft; at all. Noting uncertainty or indetermination. 

A man that would form a comparifon betwixt Quintilian’s 
declamations, if yet they be Quintilian’s, and the orations of 
fully, would be in danger of forfeiting his diferetion. Baker. 

f. It notes increafe or extenfion of the fenfe of the words to 
which it is joined. 

Shake not his hour-glafs, when his hafty fand 
Is ebbing to the laft : 

A little longer, yet a little longer. 

And nature drops him down without your fin. 

Like mellow fruit without a winter ftorm. Dryden. 

Yet a few days, and thofe which now appear 
In youth and beauty like the blooming year, 

In life’s fwift feene fliall change. Drydeii. 

<j. Still; in a new degree. 

He that takes from a thief, that which the thief took from 
an honeft man, and keeps it to himlelf, is the wickeder thief 
of the two, by how much the rapine is made yet blacker by 
the pretence of piety and jufticc. L'Ejlrange. 

8. Even; after all. A kind of cmphatical addition to a ne¬ 
gative. 

If any man ncgleCt his duty, his fault mull not be aferibed 
to the rule appointed, neither yet to the whole church. IVhitg. 

Men may not too ralhly believe the confcffions of witches, 
nor yet the evidence againft them; for the witches themfelves 
arc imaginative, and people are credulous, and ready to im¬ 
pute accidents and natural operations to witchcraft. Bacon. 

Noryr/ amidft this joy and brighreft morn 
Wasabfent, after all his mifehief done. 

The prince of darknefs. Melton's Paradife Regain'd. 

9. Hitherto. 

Hope beginning here, with a trembling expectation of things 
tar removed, and as yet but only heard of, endeth with real 
and actual fruition of that which no tongue can exprefs. Hook. 

YYven, forgiven. 

Wants not a fourth grace to make the dance even ? 

Let that room to inylady beyeven-. 

She Ihall be a grace, 

T o fill the fourth place. 

And reign with the reft in heaven. Spenfer. 

Yew., n.J. [ ip, Saxon; ytv, Welfli. This is often written 
eugh ; but the former orthography is at once nearer to the found 
and the derivation. See Eijgh.] A tree of tough wood. 

It hath amentaceous flowers, which confiftof many apices, 
for the moft part ftiaped like a muftiroom, and are barren; but 
the embryoes, which are produced at remote diftanceson the 
tunc tree, do afterward become hollow bcll-fhapcd berries, 
which are full of juice, and include feeds fomewhat like acorns, 
having, as it were, a little cup to each. Miller. 

I lie {hooter eugh, the broad-lcav’d fycainpre, 

T lie barren plantane, and the walnut found; 

The myrrhe, that her foul fin doth ftill deplore, 

Alder the owner of all waterifli ground. Fairfax. 

Slips of yew. 

Shiver’d in the moon’s eclipfc. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

They would bind me here 

Unto the bod)- of a difmal yew. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

He drew, 

And almoft join’d the horns of the tough yew. Dtydtn. 

I he diftinguifii’d yew is ever feen, 

_ I nchang’d his branch, and* permanent his green. Prior. 
fc WEN * [fromjwJ Made of the wood of yew. 

Ilis ftift arms to flrctch with eughen bow, 

V / n< ^ ma!, ty kgs Hill paffing to and fro. HublercLs Ta’e. 

TVvil'YS axon.] Together. Spenfer. 

to YIELD. [jeloan, Saxon, to pay.] 

*’ F°duce; to give in return for cultivation or labour. 

'hen thou tilleft the ground, it {hail not henceforth yield 
unto thee her {Length. GG/.iv. , 2 . 

trabo tells us the mines at Carthagcnay^/rtW the Romans, 

diem, to the value of twenty-five thoufand drachms, eight 
un ied and feven pounds five {hillings and ten pence. Arbuth. 

1 0 produce in general. 

He makes milch kincyield blood. Shakefpeare. 

he wthlcrncfs yicldetb food for them. Job xxiv. 5. 

the fubftanccs of an animal, fed even with acefcent fub- 
ances, by fire nothing but alkaline (alts. Arbuthnot. 
3 - lo aft 0 rd; to exhibit. 

-uloclca would needs have her glove, and not without fo 
uugUty a lour as that face could yield. Sidney. 

arr r mincl of man tlc ^ irct ^ evermore to know the truth, 
ali r ,n £ t0 . l hc moft infallible certainty which die nature of 
things can yield. 1 Hooker. 

Yuli J ou n ta ^ c f be idea of white, which one parcel of fnow 
an . Cld ?y t0 }’ ou r fight, and another idea of white from 
thcr in' * ,arcc , 0 ^ fi ,ow y°u fee to-day, and put them toge- 

nefs u n° lir run * nt<) one, and the idea of white- 

nels 15 n ot at all incrcafed. Lc(k( . 


Y O K 

4. To give as claimed of right* 

I the prail'e 

? 7 eld thee, fo well thou haft this day purvey'd. Mihtn. 

5. To allow; to permit. 

\yield it juft, faid Adam, and fubmit. Milton. 

Life is but air. 

That yields a pafiage to the whittling fword, 

^ And clofes when’tisgone. Dryden's Don Sebajlian; 

6. To emit; to expire. 

Often did I ftrivc 

To yield the ghoft; but ftill the envious flood 
Kept in my foul, and would not let it forth 
T o find the empty, vaft and wand’ring air. Shak. Rich. III. 
He gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded up the 
gboft. Gen. xlix. 33. 

7. To refign ; to give up. 

He not yielding over to old age his country delights, efpe- 
cially of hawking, was at that time, following a merlin, 
brought to fee this injury offered unto us. Sidney. 

Thus I have yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. Shakefp. King John. 

She to realities yields all her (hows. Milton. 

’Tis the pride of man which is the fpring of this evil, and 
an unwillingnefs to yield up their own opinions. JVatts. 

8. To furrendcr. 

The enemies fometimes offered unto the foldier?, upon the 
walls, great rewards, if they would yield up the city, and 
fometimes threatened them as fait. Knolles. 

T hey laugh, as if to them I had quitted all, 

At random yielded up to their mifirule. Afilton. 

To Yield, v. n. 

1. To give up the conqueft; to fubmit. 

lie yields not in his fall; 

But fighting dies, and dying kills withal. Daniel. 

All is not loft : immortal hate, 

Andcourage nevertofubmitor yield. Milton. 

If the infpiring and expiring organ-of any animal be ftopt, 
it fuddciily yields to nature, and dies. TValton’s Angler. 

There he faw the fainting Grecians yield. 

And here the trembling Trojans quit the field, 

Purfu’d by fierce Achilles. Dryden. 

2. To comply with any perfon. 

Confidering this prefent age fo full of tongue, and weak of 
brain, behold we yield to the ftream thereof. Hooker. 

I fee a yielding in the looks of France : 

Mark, how they whifper. Shakefp. King John. 

This fupernatural foliciting, if ill. 

Why hath it given me ram eft or lucccfs? 

If good, wby Jo I yield to that fuggeftion, 

YVhofc horrid image doth upfix my hair? Shakefp. K. Lean 
With her much fair fpeech {he caufed him to yield. Prov. 
The Jews have agreed to defire thee that thou wouldft bring 
down Paul; but do not thou yield unto them. A tis xxiii. 21. 

3. To comply with things. 

There could be no lecure peace, except the Lacedemonians 
yielded to thofe things, which being granted, it would be no 
longer in their power to hurt the Athenians. Bacon. 

If much converfe 

Thee fatiate, to fhort abfence I could yield. Milton. 

4. To concede; to admit; to allow ; not to deny. 

If we yield that there is a God, and that this God is al¬ 
mighty and juft, it cannot be avoided but that, after this life 
ended, he adminifters juftice unto men. Hakcwill. 

5. To give place as inferiour in excellence or any other quality. 

The fight of Achilles and Cygnus, and the fray betwixt the 
Lapithse and Centaurs, yield to no other part of this poet. Dry. 
Tell me in what more happy fields 
The thiftie fprings, to which the lily yields? Pope. 

YilYder. n.f. [from yield.] One who yields. 

Briars and thorns at their apparel fnatch, 

Some fleeves, fome hats; from yielders all things catch. Shak. 

Some guard thefe traitors to the block of death, 
Treafon’s true bed, and yi elder up of breath. Shak. Hen. IV. 
Y OKE. «. J. [ 3 eoc, Sax. jock , Dutch jugum, Lat. joug, Fr.J 

1. The bandage placed on the neck of draught oxen. 

Bring a red heifer, wherein is no blemifh, and upon which 
never came yoke. Numb. xix. 2. 

A yearling bullock to thy name {hall fmoke. 

Untam’d, nneonfeious of the galling yoke. Pope. 

2. A mark of fervitude; flavery. 

Our country finks beneath the yoke ; 

It weeps, it bleeds. Shakefpeare's Maclsth. 

In bands of iron fetter’d you fhall be; 

An eafier yoke than what you put on me. Drycl. Aurcngz. 

3. A chain ; a link; a bond. 

ThisycFii of marriage from us both remove, 

W here two are bound to draw, though neither love. Dryd. 

4. A couple; two; a pair. 

Thofe that accufe him in his intent towards our wives, are 
a yoke of his difearded men. Shakefpeare. 

His lands a hundred yoke of oxen till’d. Dryden s Ain. 

A yoke 
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A yoke of mules outgoes a yoke of oxen, when fet to work 
at the fame time ; for mules are fwifter. Broome. 

To Yoke. v. a. [from the noun.] 
i. To bind by a yoke to a carriage. 

This Stetes promifcd to do, if he alone would yoak together 
two brazen-hoofed bulls, and, plowing the ground, fovv dra¬ 
gons teeth. L’ Efirange. 

Four milk-white bulls, the Thracian ufe of old, 

'Were yok'd to draw his car of burnifh’d gold. Dry den. 

To join or couple with another. 

My name 

B c yok'd with his that did betray the bed. Sbakefpeare. 

Caffius, you are yoked with a lamb, 

That carries anger as the flint bears fire. Shah. Jul. Ceefar. 

Seek not in Latian bands to yoke 
Our fair Lavinia. Dry den 3 ! Mn. 

To enflave; to fubdue. 

Thefe are the arms 

With which he yoketh your rebellious necks, 

Razcth your cities. Sbakefpeare. 

To reftrain; to confine. 

Men marry not; but chufe rather a libertine fingle^ life. 


2 . 


Hu Jibi as. 

Milton. 
Ainfworth. 


Sbak fgcare's Henry V. 


Hudibras: 


than to be yoked in marriage. 

The words and promifes, that 
The conqueror, are quickly broke. 

Xerxes, the liberty of tdrcece to yoke. 

Over Hcllefpont bridg’d his way. 

Yo'ke-elm. n.f. A tree* 

7 o kefi-.llow • ? n r r yoke and fellow, or mate. ] 

Yokemate. S J J 

1. Companion in labour. 

Yokefellows in arms, 

Let us to France. 

2. Mate; fellow. 

You cannot think me fit 
To be th’ yokefellow of your wit. 

Nor take one of fo mean deferts 
To be the parc’ner of your parts. 

Before Toulon th y yokemate lies. 

Where all the live-long night he fighs. Stepney. 

Thofc who have mod diftinguifhed themfelves by railing at 
the fex, very often chufe one of the inoft woithlcfs for a com¬ 
panion and yokefellow. Addijcns Spectator. 

Y’old, for yielded. Oblblete. Spenjer. 

Yolk. n. f. [dee Yelk.] The yellow part of an egg. 

Nature hath provided a large yolk in every egg, a great part 
whereof remained! after the chicken is hatched; and, by a 
channel made on purpofo, -ffirves inftead of miik to nourifh the 
chick for a confidcrable time. - fay on the Creation. 

T on. ladj. [jeonb, Saxon.] Being at a diftancc within 
T ond. > v ; ew> 

Yo NDEIt. J 

Madam, yond young fellow fwears he will fpeak witji you. 

Sbakefpeare's Twelfth Night : 
Good mother, do not marrv me to yen fool. Sbakefpeare. 
"Would you not laugh to meet a great counfellorof fute in 
a flat cap, his gloves under his girdle, and yond haberdafher in a . 
velvet ^own furred with fables i Ben. Jobnfon’s Difeoveries. 

Tittrancs, being encamped upon a hill with four hundred 
thoufand men, difeovered the army of the Romans, being not 
above fourteen thoufand, marching towards him: he made 
himfelf merry with it, and faid, yonder men are too many for 
an ambaflage, and too few for a light. Batons Natural Hip cry. 
For proof look up, 

And read thy lot in yon cclcllial fign. Milton's Parad. Loft. 
Yon flow’ry arbors, yonder allies green. Alilton. 

Let other fwams attend the rural care. 

But nigh yon mountain let me tunc my lays. Pope. 

\ 0N * ladv. At adiftancc within view. It is ufed when 
Y'ond. > we tJIrcfF the eye from another thing to the objeft. 
YVnder. ) 

The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance. 

And fay what thou fee’ll yond-. Shakefp. Tempo/?. 

Firft, and chiefeft, with thcc bring 
Him that yon foars on golden wing. 

Guiding the fiery- wheeled throne. 

The cherub, contemplation. Alilton. 

Yonder are two apple-women fcolding. Arbuthn. and Pope. 
Yond. adj. [I know not whence derived.] Mad; furious: 
perhaps tranfported with rage; under alienation of mind, in 
which fenfe it concurs with the reft. 

Then like a lion, which hath long time fought 
His robbed whelps, and at the laft them found 
Amongft the {hepherd fwains, then waxeth wood and yond ; 
So fierce he laid about him. Fairy Queen. 

Nor thofc three brethren, Lombards, fierce and yond. Fairf. 
Y'ore, or of Yore. adv. [geojapa, Saxon ] 
i. Long. 

Witnels the burning altars, which he fwore, 

And, guilty, heavens of his bold perjury; 

Which though he hath polluted oft and yore, 

Yet 1 to them for judgment juft do fly. Fairy Queen. 


tlton. 


Drydt 


ten. 


•or. 


Bacon. 3 


YOU 

2. Of old time; long ago. 

Thee bright-ey’d V eft a long of yore 
To folitary Saturn bore. j 

There liv’d, as authors tell, in days of ya >Cy ' 

A widow fomewhat old, and very poor. 

In times of yore an ancient baron liv’d; 

Great gifts bellow'd, and great refpeft receiv’d. p r : 

The dev’l was piqu’d fitch faintlhip to behold, 

And long’d to tempt him, like good Job of old; 

But Satan now is wifer than of ytre , 

And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

You. pron. [eoy, tuh, Saxon: the accufative of ge, yc.] ‘ ’ 
jt. The oblique cafe of ye. 

Ye have heard of the difpenfation of the grace of God 
which is given me to you ward. jjj f 

I thought to Ihow you 
How eafy ’twas to die, by my example, 

And hanfel fate before you. Dryden's Cleomew. 

2. It is ufed in the nominative; and though firft introduced by 
corruption, is now eftablilhcd. 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her fcornful eyes. Sbake/p. King Lear. 

It is the cercmonial.word for the fccond perfon iingular, and 
is always ufed, except in foiemn language. 

Madam, the fates wiihlland, and you 
Arc deftin’d Hymen’s willing viftim too. Pope. 

4. It is ufed indefinitively, as the French on. 

We palled by what was one of thofe rivers of burning mat¬ 
ter: this looks, at a diftancc, like a new-plowed land; but as 
you come near it, you fee nothing but a long heap of heavy dif- 
jointed clods. dddifon cn jtu'y. 

YOUNG, adj. fionj, yeong, Saxon; jong, Dutch.] 

I. Being in the firft part of life ; notold. 

Guefts Ihould be interlarded, after the Pcrfian cuflom, by 
ages young and old. Carew’s Survey of Comnall. 

He woos both high and low, both rich and poor. 

Both young and olJ. Sbei feare, 

'There’s not the fmallcft orb which thou bcholdft, 
Butin his motion like an angel fings. 

Still quiring to the young- cy d cherubims. Skakejpeare. 

I firmly am rcfolv’d 
Not to bellow my i eungejl daughter. 

Before I have a hufband for the elder. Sbakefpeare. 

Thou old and true Menenius, 

Thy tears are falter than z younger man’s. 

And venomous to thine eyes. Sbakefpeare's Driolanus. 

He ordain’d a lady for his prize, 

Generally praiftful, fair and young , and {kill d in fioufc- 

wiferies. Chjpmm. 

In timorous deer he hanfels hisysung paws, 

And leaves the ruaged bear for firmer claws. Cowley. 
^£{or need’ll by tby daughter to be'told. 

Though now. thv fprity blood with age be cold. 

Thou haft been young. • Dryden. 

When we fay a man is young, we mean that his age is yet 
but a fmall part of that which ufually men attain to: and 
when wc denominate him old, we mean that his duration 
is run out aimoft to the end of that which men do not iffualiy 
exceed. , . Kc.ke. 

It will be but an ill example to prove, that dominion, by 
God’s ordination, belonged to the eideft foil; becaufe Jacoa 
the youngejl here had it. LoJt. 

From earth they rear him ftruggling now with uca:n, 
And Neftor’s youngejl ltops the vents ot breath. 1 1 ! t ' 
2 Ignorant; weak. _ _ . 

Come, elder brother, thou art too young in this, i Httcjp. 

3. It is fometimes applied to vegetable life. 

There be trees thqt bear belt, when they begin to ifo , 
as almonds; thecaufe is, for that all trees that bear mull a '*j 
an oily fruit; and young trees have a more watry j mce ’ 

Ids concofled. . , B ‘“’- 

Young, n.f The offspring of animals collcftively. 

T'he hedge-fparrow fed the cuckoo fo long. 

That it had its head bit off by its young. Shakefp. King ea . 

So many days my ewes have been with young ; 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean. Sea 'dpi' 
The eggs difclos’d their callow young. ' ‘ r ^ 

The reafon why birds are oviparous, and lay eggs, 
not bring forth their young alive, is becaufe there m&f 

more plenty. AM* ****** 

Not fo hex young •, for their unequal line 
Was heroes make, half human, half divine; 

T heir earthly mold obnoxious was to fate, Brshn. 

Th’ immortal part afTum’d immortal ftate. 

■ Thofe infefts, for whole young nature hath not ma r 
vifion of fufficient fuftenance, do themfclves gather j 

up in ftore for them. Ray on the Cream 

You ngish, adj. [fromyoung.] Somewhat young. ^ 

She let her lecond room to a very genteel yiur.gim • • 
Y’ou'N-GilNC. n.f [from young ; jeon 3 hn3, baxon.j 
creature in the firft part of life. 

More 
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More dear unto their God, than younglings to their dam. 

Fairy Queen. 

Youngling , thou canft not love fo dear as I.— 

—Grey beard, thy love doth freeze. Sbakefpeare. 

When we perceive that bats ha. e teats, it is not unreafon- 
able to infer, they fuckle their younglings with milk. Brown. 
Encourag’d thus flie brought her younglings nigh. Dry den. 
The (lately heart the two Tyrrhcidae bred, 

Snatch’d from his dam, and the tame youngling fed. Dryden. 
YoU'nglv. adv. [from young.] 

1. Early in life. 

Say we read leisures to you. 

How youngly he began to ferve his country, 

How long continu’d, and what flock he fprings of. Shakefp. 
7. Ignorantly; weakly. 

You'NG'TER. j [from young.'} A young perfon. In con- 
You'nker. i tempt. 

How like a younker or a prodigal 
Thefkarfed bark parts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the (trumpet wind. Sbakefpeare. 
What, will you make a younker of me ? (hall I not take 
mine eafe in mine inn, but I Ihall fo have my pocket pick’d. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. 
See how the morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes her farewcl of the glorious fun: 

How well refembles it the prime of youth, 

Trimm’d like a yonker prancing to his love. Sbakefpeare. 

Fame tells, by age fame reverend grown, 

That Phoebus gave his chariot to his fon; 

And whilft the y'lW’gJier from the path declines. 

Admiring the ftrange beauty of the figns, 

Proud of his charge, he drove the fiery horfc, 

And would oatdo his father in his courfe. Creech. 

Theyounr/ler, who at nine and three, 

Drinks with his fifters milk and tea, 

From breakfaft reads till twelve o’clock, 

Burnet and Hcylin, Hobbes and Locke. Prior. 

Youngth. n.f [from young.] Youth. Obfolete. 

The mournful mufe in mirth now lift ne malk, 

As Ihe was wont in youngth and fummer days. Spenfer. 
Your, pronoun, [eopep, Saxon.] 

t. Belonging to you. It is ufed properly when we fpeak to more 
than one, and ceremonioufly and cuftomarily when to only 
one. 

Either your unparagoned miftrefs is dead, or {he’s outprized 
by a trifle. Sbakefpeare. 

2 . Your is ufed in an indeterminate fenfe. 

Every true man’s apparel fits your thief: if it be too little 
for your thief, your true man thinks it big enough. If it be 
too big for your thief, your thief thinks it little enough; fo 
every true man’s apparel fits your thief. Shake pcarr. 

1 here is a great affinity between coins and poetry, anil your 
rnedallift and critick are much nearer related than the world 
imagine. AdJifon on ancient Medals. 

A difagreement between thefe feldom happens, but among 
your antiquaries and fchoolmen. Fe ton on the Clajficks. 

3. Yours is ufed when the fubftantivegoes before or is under- 
flood ; as this is your book, this book is yours. 

fray for this man and for his ifliie, 

Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 

And beggar’d yours for ever. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

That done, our day of marriage lhall b e yours. 

One feaft, one houfe, one mutual happinefs. Sbakefpeare. 

r This Jcifs, if it durft fpeak, 

Would ftrctch thy fpirits up into the air: 

Conceive and fare thee well.— 

} ours i n the ranks of death. - Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

He is forfworn, if e’er thofe eyes of yours 
Behold another day break in the eaft. Sbakefpeare. 

, y^^ile the fword this monarchy fecurcs, 

Hs manag’d by an abler hand than yours. Dryden. 

My wealth, my city and myfelf are yours. Dryden. 

t is my employment to revive the old of part ages to the 
preicnt, as it is yours to tranfmit the young of the prefent to 

Y * eft ? re - P °P e - 

othc SE ^ ^ :U> anC ^ fc'f You, even you; ye, not 

^ 'j ftand as you yourfef (1 ill do, 

Within the eye of honour; be affur’d, 
f y purfc, my perfon, my extremeft means, 

,lc unlock’d to your occafions. Sbakefpeare. 

. O heav’ns! 

you do love old men, if your fweet fway 
Allow obedience, if yourfelves are old, 

kc it your caufc. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 


Shakefp. 

Milton. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Y U X 

YOU TH. n.f. [}"co3UiS, Saxon.] 

x. The part of life luccceding to chilJhood and adolefccnce; the 
time from fourteen to twenty eight. 

But could youth laft, and love ftill breed. 

Had joys no date, and age no need ; 

Then thefe delights my mind might move, 

To live with thee, and be thy love. Sbakefpeare. 

See how the morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes her farewcl of the glorious fun ; 

How well refembles it the prime of youth, 

Trim’d like a yonker, prancing to his love. Shakefpi 

His ilarry helm unbuckled fhow’d him prime 
In manhood, whereof/; ended. Milton. 

The folidity, quantity, andftrength of the aliment is to be 
proportioned to the labour or quantity of mufcular motion, 
which in youth is greater than any other age. Arbuthnot. 

2 . A young man. 

Si ward’s fon. 

And many unrough yo .ths even now, 

Proteft their firft of manhood. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 
If this were feen, 

The happieft youth viewing his progrefs through. 

What perils part, what crofles to enfue, 

Would lhut the book and fit him down and die. 

About him exercis’d hproick games 
Th’ unarmed youth of heav’n. 

O’er the lofty gate his art embofs’d 
Androgeos’ death, and ofF’rings to his ghoft ; 

Sev’n youths from Athens yearly fent, to meet 
T he fate appointed by revengeful Crete. 

T he pipu3 chief 

A hundred youths from all his train cleft', 

And to the Latian court their courfe direfts. 

3. Young men. Colleftively. 

As it is fit to read the bell authors to youth firft, fo let them 
be of the openeft and cleared; as Livy before Sallufl, Sidney 
before Donne. Ben. Johnfon. 

The graces put not more cxaftly on 
Th’ attire of Venus, when the ball (he won, 

T han that young beauty by thy care is dreft, 

W hen all your youth prefers her to the reft. Waller. 

You'thful. adj. [youth and^ full.] 

1. Young. 

Our army is difpers’d already: 

Like youthful ftetrs unyok’d they took their courfe, 

Eaft, weft, north, fouth. Sbakefpeare' s Henry IV. 

•I here, in a heap of {lain, among the reft, 

Two youthful knights they found beneath a load oppreft 
Of flaughter’J foes. Dryden. 

2 . Suitable to the firft part of life. 

Here be all the pleafurcs 
That fancy can beget von youthful thoughts. 

When the frefti blood grows lively, and returns 

Brilk as the April buds in primrofe feafon. Alilton. 

Jn his years were feen, 

A youthful vigour and autumnal green. Dryden. 

The nymph furveys him, and beholds the grace 
Of charming features, and a youthful face. ° P,p e . 

3. Vigorous as in youth. ‘ 

How is a good Chriftian animated by aftedfaft belief of an 
everlafting enjoyment of perfeft felicity, fuch as, after mil¬ 
lions ot millions of ages is ftill youthful and flourifhing, and in¬ 
viting as at tlie firft? no wrinkles in the face, no ^rey hairs 
the head of eternity. ° Bentley. 

You'thfully. adv. [from youthful.] In a youthful manner. 
You thly. adj. [from youth.] Young; early in life. Obfo¬ 
lete. 

True be thy words, and worthy of thy praife. 

That warlike feats doft higheft glorify. 

Therein have I fpent all my youthly days, 

And many battles fought and many frays. Fairy Queen. 
You'thy. adj. [from youth.] Young; youthful. ~A bad 
word. 

The fcribler had not genius to turn my age, as indeed I am 
an old maid, into raillery, for aftefting a youthicr turn than 
is confident with my time of day. Spectator 

Ypi'ght. part, [y and pight, from pitch.] Fixed. 

7 hat fame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave. 

Far underneath a craggy cliit ypight , 

Dark, doleful, dreary’, like a greedy grave. Siocrfer 

Yuck. n.f. [jocken, Dutch.] Itch. ? J 

Yule. n.f. [jeol, yeol, yehul, Saxon.] The time of Chrift- 
mas. 

Yux. n.f. [yeox, Saxon.] The hiccough. 
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Z E A 


ZEN 




Is found in the Saxon alphabets, fet down by 
Grammarians, but is read in no word origi¬ 
nally Teutonick: its found is uniformly that 
of an hard S. 


Za'ffar. ( , 

Za'ffir. J 

Powder the calx of cobalt, very fine, and mix it with three 
times its weight of powdered flints, this being wetted with 
common water, the whole concretes into a folid mafs called 
z affre, which from its hardnefs has been miftaken for a na¬ 
tive mineral. Hill on FcJJils. 

Cobalt being fublimed, the flow ers are of a blue olour; 
thefe, German mincralifts call zoffir. IVo dward. 

The artificers in glafs tinge their glafs blue with that dark 
mineral zaphara. “ Bo le on Colours. 

Za'ny. n. f. [Probably of zanci. ] T he contraction of Gio¬ 
vanni or fanna, a feoff, according to Skinner.] One em¬ 
ployed to raife laughter by his geftures, actions and fpceches; 
a merry Andrew; a buffoon. 

Some carrytale, fome pleafeman, fome flight zany. 

Some mumblenews, fome trencher knight, fome Dick, 

Told our intents before. Sbakefpcare. 

Then write that I may follow, and fo be 
Thy echo, thy debtor, thy foil, thy zany , 

I fhall be thought, if mine like thine I fhape, 

All the world’s lion, though I be thy ape. Donne. 

Oh, great reftorcr of the good old ftage. 

Preacher at once, and zany of thy age. Pope's Dunciad. 
Za'rnich. n. f. Zarnicbis a folid fubftance in which orpiment 
is frequently found ; and it approaches to the nature of orpi¬ 
ment, but without its luftre and foliated texture. The com¬ 
mon kinds of zamich arc green and yellow; and to this we 
owe the diftindtion of orpiment intoThtfe colours, though there 
is no fuch fubllance as green orpiment Z armth contains a 

large quantity of arfenick in it. • Hill's Materia MedPca.- 
ZEAL. n.f. [£ 5 )Aof, zeLs, Latin.] Paffionate ardour for any 
perfon or caufe. 

Phis prefent age, wherein zeal hath drowned charity and 
fkill; meeknefs will not now fuffer any man to marvel, what- 
foever he (hall hear reproved by whomfoever. Hooker 

Jf I had had time to have made new liveries, I would have 
beftowel the thoufand pound 1 borrowed of you: but it is 
no matter, this poor (bow doth better; this doth infer the zeal 
I had to fee him. Shakfpeare's HenrylW. 

O Cromwell, Cromwell! 

Had I but ferv’d my God with half the zeal 
I ferv’d my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. Sbakefpcare. 

Among the feraphims 

Abdicl, than whom none with more zeal ador’d 
The Deity, and divine commands obey’d, 

Stood up, and in a flame of zeal feverc. 

The current of his fury thus oppos’d. Miltons Parad. Lojl. 

Zeal , the blind conductor of the will. Dryden. 

She w ith fuch a zeal the caufe embrac’d. 

As women, where they will, are all in liaftc; 

The father, mother, and the kin befide, 

Were overb rnc by the fury of the tide. Dryden. 

The princes applaud with a furious joy. 

And the king feiz’d a flambeau with zeal to deftroy. Dryden. 
Serioufncfs and zeal in religion is natural to the Englifh. 

7 ill' tjon’s Sermons. 

Good men often blemifh the reputation of their | iety by 
over-acling fome things in their religion ; by an indilcreet 
zeal about things wherein religion is not concerned. Til/otfon. 

True zeal feems not to be any one finglc afFcCtion of the 
foul ; but rather a ftrong mixture of many holy affections; ra¬ 
ther a gracious conflitution of the whole mind, than any one 
particular grace, fwaying a devout heart, and filling it with 


all pious intentions; all not only uncounterfeit, but molt fa. 

VC WK i/- r . , prat's Sermons. 

When the fins of a nation have provoked God to forfakc 

it, he fuffers thole to concur in the mod pernicious counfels 
for enflaving confciencc, who pretend to the greateft zeal f or 
the liberty of it. Sti/linpdeet. 

This rebellion has difeovered to his majefty, who have e- 
fpoufed his interefts with zeal or indifference. Addifon’s Freeh. 
A fcorn of flattery and a zeal for truth. p e pj 

Zea'lot. n.f. [zeloteur, French ; ^»iAwT»jf.] One paffionate- 
ly ardent in any caufe. Generally ufed in difpraife. 

The fury of zealots , inteftine bitternefs and divifion were 
the greateft occafion of the laft fatal deftruflion of Jerufalem. 

King Charles. 

Are not thofe men too often the greateft zealots who are 
moft notorioufly ignorant ? true zeal fhould always begin with 
true knowledge, and thence proceed to an unwearied°pailion, 
for what it once knows to be worthy of fuch paffion. Sprat. 

No wonder that fo many of thefe deluded zealots have been 
engaged in a caufe which they at firft abhorred, and have wifli- 
cd or a&ed for the fuccefs of an enterprize, tt at might have 
ended in the extirpation of the proteftant religion. Addiftm. 
Zea'lous. adj. [hom zeal.] Ardently paffionate in any caufe. 
Our hearts are right with God, and our intentions piousj 
if we aCl our temporal affairs with a defire no greater than 
our neceflity, and in actions of religion we be zealous, aftive, 
and operative, fo far as prudence will permit. Taylor. 

• his day, at height of noon, came to my fphere, 

A fpirit, zealous , as he feem’d to know 
More of the Almighty’s works. Aft,’ton's Paradife Loft. 

We fhould be not only devout towards God, but zealous 
towards men ; endeavouring by all prudent means to recover 
them out of thofe fnares of the devil, whereby they are taken 
ca P l * v e- Decay of Piety. 

It is not at all good to be zealous againft any perfon, but 
only againft their cr mcs. It is better to be zealous for things 
than t r perfons: but then it fhould be only for good things; 
a rule that does certainly exclude all manner of zeal for ill 
tilings, all manner of zeal for little things. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Being inftru&ed only in the general, and zealots in the main 
defign ; and as finite beings, not admitted into the fecrets of 
government, the laft reforts of providence, or capable cfdif- 
covering the final purpofes of God, they muft be fometimes 
ignorant of the means conducing to thofe ends in which alone 
they can oppofe each other. Dryden. 

Zealously, adv. [from zalous.] With paffionate ardour, 
f by care is fixt, and ze doujly attends. 

To fill thy odorous Iamn with deeds of light, 

And hope that reaps not fhame. Alilton. 

To enter into a party as into an order of friars, with fo rc- 
figned an obedience to fuperiors, is very unfuitable with the 
civil and religious liberties we fo zealoufy aflert. Swift. 

Zea'lousness. n.f [from zealous ] The quality of being zea¬ 
lous. 

ZeThin. n.f. rSo named from zecha, a place in Venice where 
the mint is fettled for c inage.J A gold coin worth about 

nine (hillings fterling. 

Zedo'aky. n J'. [zed aire, French.] A fpicy plant, fomewhat 
like ginger in its leaves, but of a fweet feent. 

Zed. n. f. The name of the letter z. 

T hou whorefon zed, thou unneccfiary letter. Sbokif/ecre. 

Ze'nith. n.f [Aiabick.] The point over head oppufite to 
the nadir. 

b ond men ! if we believe that men do live 
Under the zenith of both frozen poles, 
l hough none come thence, advertifement to give. 

Why bear we not the like faith of our fouls ? Davies 
Thefe fcafons are defigned by the motions of the fun, w 
that approaches neareft our zenith , or vertical point, we 
it fummer. Brou n s Vutgar £>rtur: 


hen 

call 


Zt'enrt- 
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ZOO 


, _ r r ztphyrus , Latin.] The weft wind; and 
Ze ' PHV »‘,ts f poetically any calm foft wind. 

‘ 3 They are as gentle 

a zjt'hsrs blowing b low the violet. Sbakefpcare's Cymbeline. 

n n , ee a youth with a merry countenance. 
Zephyr, y ^ a fwan w ith wings difplayed, as about 
holding in ‘ s Ptacham on Drawing. 

l ° %rth ru(h the levent and the ponent win -s, 

EU JE^ when Z epbjrus on Flora breathes. Milton. 

Their every mufick wakes. 

Whence blending all the fweeten’d zephyr fprings. Tbomfon. 

? E The"peel of an orange fqueezed into wine. 

T Zgsfl.V^To^Dhten by an additional relifli. 

adj. [from frirtf.] Proceeding by enquiry. 

BET . E E f ffrom A figure in Grammar, when 

ZEU verbaereemg with divers nouns, or an adjc&ive with divers 
flftantfves, if referred to one exprefly, and to the other by 
fuppiement, as lull overcame (hame, boldnefs tear, and mad- 

7 nc'LE ta ^/. [ In architenure.] A fmall fort of (land or pe- 
deftai; being a low fquare piece or member, fervinz to fup- 
oorta buftof ftatue, or the like, that needs to be rafted; alfo 
l low fquare member ferving to fupport a column, inftead 
ofapedcftal, bafe, or plinth. , , „ . C, ’ 

7 n'niscx. n.f. [zodiaque, French; m wv Qum, 

the living creatures, the figures of which are painted on it 
in globcsT The track of the fun through the twelve figns; 
a "feat circle of the fphere, containing the twelve figns. 

3 The golden fun falutes the morn. 

And having gilt the ocean wiih his beams, 

Gallops the z odiack in his glill’ring coach. Sbakefpeare. 

Years he number’d fcarce thirteen, 

When fates turn’d cruel; 

Yet three fill’d zcdiacks had he been 
The ftage’s jewel. ‘ B ‘ n - ft hn f on - 

By his fide. 

As in a glift’ring zodiack hung the fvvord, 

Satan’s dire dread; and in his hand the fpear. Milton. 
It exceeds even their abfuidity to fuppole the zodtack and 
planets to be efficient of, and antecedent to themfelves, or to 
exert any influences before they were in being. Bent.ey. 

Here in a (hrine that caft a dazling light, 

Sat fixt in thought the mighty Stagyrite ; 

His facred head a radiant zodiack crown’d, 

And various animals his Tides furround. Pope. 

Zone, n f. [£wvii; zona , Latin.] 
i. A girdle. 


The middle part 
Girt like a ftarry zone his waift, and round 
Skirted his loins, and thighs, with downy gold 
And colours dipp’d in hcav’n. Alilton s Paradife Loft. 

An embroider’d zone furrounds her waift. Dryden. 
Thy ftatues, Venus, though by Phidias hands 
Defign’d immortal, yet no longer (lands; 

The magick of thy (hining zone is pad. 

But Sahfbury’s garter (hall for ever laft. Granville. 


Scarce could the goddefs from her nymph be known. 

But by the crefcent and the golden zone. Pope. 

2. A divifion of the earth. 

The whole furface of the earth is divided into five zones: 
the firft is contained between the two tropicks, and is called 
the tori id zone. There are two temperate zones, and two fri¬ 
gid zones. The northern temperate zone is terminated by the 
fiopick of Cancer and the artick polar circle: the fouthem 
temperate ceone is contained between the tropick of Capricorn 
and the polar circle: the frigid zones zie circuplfcribed by the 
polar circles, and the poles are in their centers. 

True love is ftill the fame: the torrid zones. 

And thofe more frigid ones, 

It muft not know : 

For love grown cold or hot. 

Is lull or friendlhip, not 
The thing wc (how; 

For that’s a flame would die. 

Held down or up too high: 

Then think I love more than I can exprefs, 

And would love more, could I but love thee lefs. Suckling. 

As five zones th’ etherial regions bind. 

Five correfpondent are to earth affign d: 

The fun, with rays diredtly darting down, 

Fires all beneath, "and fries the middle zone. Dryden. 

3. Circuit; circumference. 

Scarce the fun 

Hath finilh’d half his journey, and fcarce begins 
His other half in the great zone of heav’n. Alilton. 

Zoo'grapher. n.f and ygoitpu.]. One who deferibes 

the nature, properties, and forms of animals. 

One kind of loculi (lands not prone, or a little inclining 
upward; but a large eredtnefs, elevating the two fore legs, 
and fuftaining itfelf in the middle of the other four, by sws- 

praphers called the prophet and praying locuft. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Zoo'craphy. n.f. [of and y^dHpoi.] A defeription of 
the forms, natures, and properties of animals. ..... 

If we contemplate the end of the eftedl, its principal final 
caufe being the glory of its maker, this leads us into divinity ; 
and for its fubordinate, as it is defigned for alimental fullcnance 
to living creatures, and medicinal ufes to man, we are thereby 
conducted into zoography. Glanv.Scepf 

Zoo'logy. n.f. [of £«ov and Ao}-^.] A treatfte concerning 

living creatures. , _ _ . 

Zoo'phyte. n.f. [^oVpurov, of and (purov. ] Certain 
vegetables or fubftances which partake of the natuie both o 
vegetables and animals. 

Zoopho'rick Column, n.f. [In architecture.] A (latuaryco¬ 
lumn, or a column which bears or fupports the figure of an 

Zo™o RU s. n.f [CcssiWr.] A part between the archi¬ 
traves and cornice, fo called on account of the ornaments 
carved on it, among which were the figures of animals. Diff. 
Zoo'tomist. n. f [of Toixiet-J A diffeCtor of the bodies 
of brute beads. 

Zoo'tomy. n.f. [{uTouia, of and tiwb] Dilfedion 
of the bodies of beafts. 
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